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THE   REV.  SIDNEY  SMITH.* 


Tbk  cniionB  re&der  vill  assuredly  have  do 
objection  to  transport  himself  for  a  moment, 
chronologically,  to  about  the  year  eighty  of 
the  last  century,  and  get^aphically  to  Wood- 
ford, in  Essei,  there  to  inspect  a  smull  sec- 
tion of  the  innamerabte  Smith  family.  Behold 
the  father,  tall  and  stalwart  in  aspect,  dressed 
in  drab,  as  tbongb  he  were  an  amatenr 
qnaker,  and  aonnounted  by  a  hat  of  the 
strangest  proportions,  like  that  which  s  re- 
tired coalbeaver  might  be  snpposed  to  adopt 
from  old  association.  The  mother  is  fair  to 
look  on,  with  a  charm  of  mind  and  manner 
yet  more  potent  than  the  beanty  of  that 
frame,  too  delicate  for  long  life  among  honse- 
bold  cares.  He  is  of  quick,  restless  tempera- 
ment, self-reliant,  with  a  dash  of  whimsicality 
in  bis  habit ;  never  long  in  one  place ;  fond 
of  building  and  unbuUdmg ;  buying  and  sell- 
ing aome  score  of  places  in  different  parts 
oTEngland.  8be  has  French  blood  in  her 
veins,  and  the  French  vivacity  sparkles 
through  her  native  sweetness.  So  the  chil- 
dren, four  boys  and  a  girl,  have  a  goodly 

*  A  Mmmr  ef  tht  Sewermd  Byliuy  BmM.  By 
his  Daagfat«r,  Luii  Hollud.  With  i  Saleotion 
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heritage  of  qaalities, — strength  from  one  side 
the  channel,  brilliance  from  the  other.  All 
were  remarkable  for  early  tokens  of  talent. 
To  the  boys,  books  and  dispntaiioQ  were  aa 
tarts  and  marbles.  They  read  with  insatia- 
ble greediness,  and  would  try  their  skill 
against  each  other  by  fierce  ai^umenta  on 
questions  beyond  their  years.-  No  other 
boys  can  stand  a  moment  against  these  prac- 
tised werd-gladiators.  They  grow  intolerably 
overbearing — the  young  Sophistae.  Away 
with  them  from  home,  ere  they  be  Bp<n]t  ! 
A  public  school  shall  be  their  Socrates — shall 
exercise  and  temper  those  quiclc  wits  of 
theirs — show  them  their  limit  and  thdr  level. 

Sydney  Smilb,  the  second  of  these  lads,  ia 
the  subject,  and  his  daughter  Lady  Holland, 
the  author  of  the  memoir  now  before  us. 

Every  one  who  knew  Sydney  Smith  was 
aware  that  but  a  part  of  his  nature — and  that 
not  the  most  truly  noble — was  known  to  the 
public.  None  was  so  deeply  convinced  of 
this  Bs  she  who  knew  him  best,  and  it  was 
the  beloved  and  melancholy  task  of  hit  widow 
10  prepare  the  memoranda  and  collect  the 
letters  which  should  form  material  for  a  wor- 
But  who  should  undertake 
who  best  understood  him  were 
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too  old,  or  too  much  occupied,  or  ffone. 
Some  said  there  would  he  little  to  tell  for 
which  the  public  would  care;  others,  that 
the  time  was  not  yet  come  for  the  telling.  But 
Mrs.  Smith  had  consecrated  her  remaining 
days  to  the  memory  of  her  husband,  and  urg- 
ed on  Mrs.  Austin  her  anxious  request  thst 
she  would  undertake  the  memoir  and  corre- 
spondence. Failing  health  compelled  that 
lady  to  decline  any  labor  beyond  that  of  ed- 
iting a  selection  from  the  letters.  She  stipu- 
lated, very  properly,  for  full  liberty  to  suppress 
anything  that  might  injure  the  dead  or 
wound  the  feelings  of  the  living.  An  excel- 
lent discretion  has  guided  her  hand  throughout 
the  execution  of  her  work.  A  righteous 
disappointment  awaits  those  prurient  eyes 
that  may  scan  this  correspondence  in  search 
of  pungent  personalities  and  the  piquancy  of 
scandal.  The  slightest  note  admitted  into 
the  volume  has  at  least  its  touch  to  contrib- 
ute towards  the  desired  portriuture.  Nothing 
is  excessive  or  wearisome,  while  enough  is 

given  faithfully  to  represent  the  writer  in 
eart  and  act. 

Lady  Holland's  memoir,  too,  b  right  pleas- 
ant reading.  We  cannot  regret  that  even 
friends  like  Moore  and  Jeffrey  were  unable 
to  undertake  what  a  daughter  has  so  admir- 
ably accomplished.  This  biography  is  char- 
acterized by  good  sense  and  good  taste.  The 
narrative  is  clearly  and  gracefully  written, 
the  anecdotes  and  good  stories  well  told, 
with  a  terse  idiomatic  raciness  at  limes,  that 
happily  marks  the  lineage  of  the  authoress. 
Above  all — and  this  must  be  the  source  of 
truest  satisfaction  to  the  writer — the  work 
justifies  before  the  world  the  cherished  con- 
victions of  domestic  affection, — makes  it  mani- 
fest that  there  were  in  the  subject  of  it 
admirable  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  of 
higher  worth  by  far  than  any  attribute  which 
the  common  judgment  had  assigned  to  the 
dazzling  talker  and  the  trenchant  controver- 
sialist. 

Mrs.  Austin  justly  remarks,  that  the  re- 
putation of  Sydney  Smith  has  risen  since  his 
death.  It  has  risen,  and  it  is  to  rise.  Every 
year  lessens  the  number  of  those  who  can 
remember  the  marvellous  charm  of  his  con- 
versation— that  diaphragm- shaking,  fancy- 
chasing,  oddity-piling,  mcongruity-linking, 
hyperbole- topping,  wonder-working,  faculty 
of  his  which  a  bookful  of  Homeric  compound 
adjectives  would  still  leave  undescribed.  But 
meanwhile,  the  true  proportions  of  that  large 
intellect  have  been  growing  upon  the  vision 
of  men.  Blinded  with  tears  of  laughter, 
they  could  not  estimate  his  magnitude  .Hands 


palsied  by  convulsive  cacchinations  were  too 
unsteady  to  hold  the  measure  and  fit  the  co- 
lossus with  a  judgment.  Now  it  is  better  un- 
derstood how  all  that  wit  was  only  the  ef- 
florescence of  his  greatness — the  waving  wild 
flowers  on  the  surface  of  a  pyramid.  Time 
may  take  from  the  edifice  of  his  fame  some 
of  its  lighter  decorations,  obliterate  quunt 
carvings,  decapitate  some  grotesque  and  pen- 
dant gargoyles,  destroy  some  rich  flamboy- 
ant word  traceries  ;  but  that  very  spoliation 
will  only  display  more  completely  the  solid 
foundation,  the  broad  harmonious  plan  of  his 
life's  structure,  and  exhibit  the  fine  conscien- 
tiousness with  which  those  parts  of  the  build- 
ing most  remote  from  the  public  eye  were 
finished,  even  as  those  most  seen. 

In  the  elder  days  of  art, 

Builders  wrought  with  greatest  care 
Each  minute  and  unseen  part ; 

For  the  gods  are  everywhere. 

It  is  the  work  of  time  either  to  detect  or  to 
vindicate  the  architecture  of  every  conspicu- 
ous name.  The  decay  which  exposes  pre- 
tence justifies  truthfulness,  and  giyes  the 
very  life  it  seems  to  steal. 

But,  while  the  truth  and  the  power  that 
lay  in  such  a  man  might  be  thus  secure  of 
recognition,  it  remained  for  a  memoir  like  the 
present  to  eihibit  the  love  with  which  his 
nature  overflowed — his  strong  affections — 
the  thoughtful  tenderness  of  his  sympathy — 
his  generous  spirit  of  self-sacrifice — his  pas- 
sion for  making  all  about  him  happy,  from 
the  least  unto  the  greatest.     It  is  a  right 
thing  and  a  delightful  that  we  should  be  as- 
sured, by  those  who  alone  can  render  such 
testimony,  that  the  wit  and  mirth  fulness  of 
the  noted  Sydney  Smith  were  not  mere  draw- 
ing-room and  dinner-table  coruscations,  stimu- 
lated by  reputation,  by  company,  by  wine, 
but  the   daily  sunshine   of  a  home.     For 
many  years  his  life  was  a  struggle  with  the 
incumbrance  of  inevitable  debt,  remote  from 
society,  in  disappointment,  in  a  kind  of  exile. 
How  many,  so  circumstanced,  would  have 
made  themselves  and  all  about  them  wretch- 
ed,— ^visiting  their  vexations,  in  fretfulness  or 
gloom,  on  wife,  and  children,  and  servants  ! 
He  was  indomitable  in  good  temper,  indefati- 
gable in  prompt  clear-headed  action  ;  sharing 
and  lightening  every  one^s  burden  by  some 
blithe  pleasantry  or  other ;  and  esteeming  no 
handicraft  job  a  trouble,  no  contrivance  a 
trifle,  which  could  increase  the  comfort  of 
any  child,  domestic,  or  even  animal,  beneath 
his  care.    We  have  seen,  as  from  a  distance, 
the  scintillations  of  his  wit,  like  the  sparks 
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that  find  their  way  up  into  the  night  from 
the  mouth  of  some  lowly  cottage  chimney. 
How  goodly  is  it  to  enter  the  door, — to  look 
upon  the  great  genial  fire  of  household  love 
from  which  they  all  were  born — to  watch  the 
beaming  faces  round  the  ingle — to  hear  the 
ringing  laugh  of  childhood,  the  merriment, 
the  music,  the  singing.  Whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  the  wit  of  this  man  was  the  play- 
ful overflow  of  the  strength  given  to  a  great 
lover  of  his  kind.  Bright  it  was,  but  no 
mere  brilliance,  no  feu  de  joie  ; — it  was  shi- 
ningly  benign,  as  the  rocket  gleaming  through 
the  sky,  whose  fire-path  is  followed  by  the 
rope  that  saves  a  shipwrecked  crew. 

At  Winchester  School,  under  much  misery 
and  semi-starvation,  young  Sydney  produced 
thousands  of  Latin  verses ;  ripening  through 
this  wretchedness  for  a  fellowship  at  New 
College,  Oxford.  His  inclinations  would 
have  led  him  to  the  bar ;  but  it  had  been  a 
eosUy  matter  to  provide  a  legal  education  for 
his  clever  elder  brother,  Robert.  So  Syd- 
ney, after  narrowly  escaping  bemg  sent  as 
supercargo  to  China,  b  urged  by  his  father 
to  enter  the  Church.  At  last  he  complies ; 
and  is  next  to  be  discovered,  on  diligent  in- 
quiry, a  curate,  in  the  midst  of  Salisbury 
Plain — a  pauper  pastor,  horseless,  bookless 
— nay,  too  often  meatless,  saying  solitary 
grace  over  potatoes  sprinkled  with  ketchup. 
Unhappy  ! — not  for  this  poverty,  but  for  the 
pressure  which  drove  him  to  a  calliog  for 
which  he  had  no  spontaneous  vocation.  At 
all  events,  filthy  lucre  did  not  entice  him 
within  the  pale  ecclesiastic.  Once  entered 
there,  his  duty  was  discharged  most  consci- 
entiously, according  to  his  views  of  it. 

It  appears  to  us  as  much  a  matter  of 
course  as  the  stopping  of  the  heroine's  run- 
away horse  by  the  hero  in  a  novel,  that  the 
squire  of  the  parish,  having  ears  on  his  head 
and  some  brains  in  it,  should  have  taken  a 
great  fancy  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  curate.  He 
sends  him  to  the  Continent  as  tutor  to  his 
son;  but  war  breaking  out,  they  put  into 
Edinburgh,  '*  in  stress  of  politics.  In  that 
**  energetic  and  unfragrant  city,''  he  took  two 
eventful  steps — matrimony,  the  first;  the 
second,  the  projection  and  production  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  of  which  he  edited  the 
first  number. 

In  estimating  the  share  of  Sydney  Smith 
in  a  movement  of  such  importance,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  ascertain  the  secret  of  the  power 
possessed  by  that  portentous  creation  of  bufif 
and  blue  which  was  born,  ideally  at  least,  in 
the  ninth  flat  of  Buccleugh-place,  Edinburgh.* 

*  8ee  a  full  diseuflsion  of  this  questiou  in  No* 
XXXI.  of  this  Review. 


It  was  not  that  the  writers  in  this  periodi- 
cal evinced  a  talent  which  distanced  what 
a  literature  rich  as  that  of  England  had 
hitherto  produced.  The  real  strength  of  the 
new  comer  lay  in  the  genius  and  the  daring 
of  those  successive  assaults  upon  political 
and  social  abuses  under  which  we  groaned, 
from  our  Dan  unto  our  Beersheba.  There 
were  the  Catholics  unemancipated — blood- 
thirsty game-laws — Test  and  Corporation 
Acts — prisoners  could  have  no  council — the 
laws  of  debt  and  conspiracy  were  scandal- 
ously oppressive — terrorism  and  taxation 
made  up  the  business  of  the  State,  and  di- 
gestion seemed  the  chief  end  of  the  Church. 
AH  the  most  thorough  and  most  telling  pro- 
tests against  abuses  such  as  these,  which 
made  luminous  the  early  course  of  the  Review, 
proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Sydney  Smith. 
It  is  to  his  commanding  genius  that  we  must 
award  the  honor  of  winning  a  hearing  for  the 
Edinburgh  from  listless,  despondent,  or  pre- 
judiced auditors,  on  those  great  questions 
with  which  its  deserved  success  must  be  for- 
ever associated. 

Jeffrey  worked  harder  for  the  Review  than 
any  one  else.     Most  praiseworthy  is  the 
steadiness  with  which  the  versatile  mind 
cooped  up  in  that  wiry  little  body,  labored 
at  the  periodical  oar;   and,  had  the  JSe^tn- 
burgh  existed  for  Scotland  only,  it  would 
have  needed  for  success  nothing  but  what 
JefiVey  could  have  furnished.     His  analyti- 
cal, dissecting-knife  style  of  mind,  his  meta- 
physical acuteness,  his  proneness  to  philoso- 
phize about  men  as  mere  abstractions,  his 
love  of  disquisition — all  these  were  articles  in 
demand  north  of  the  Tweed.  The  clever  owner 
of  such  qualities  might  be  pardoned,  on  their 
account,  his  flippancy,  his  critical  destruc- 
tiveness,  his  weary  steppes,  here  and  there, 
of  unrelieved  prosiness.     As  to  wit,  no  one 
asked  for  it.     Sydney  Smith  used  to  say  that 
it  required  a  surgical  operation  to  get  a  joke 
well  into  a  Scotch  understanding.     But  in 
England  humor  is  native  and  of  high  account. 
We  do  not  think  a  man  the  less  in  earnest 
for  bis  jest  by  the  way,  for  an  extravaganza 
now  and  then.     With  all  our  practicality,  we 
love  a  playful  fancy,  quaint  indirectness,  gro- 
tesque collocations,   sudden   turns,  gravely 
comic  ironies.    We  do  not  always  speak  upon 
the  square ;  we  are  not  ashamed  of  having 
been  known  to  utter  an  impracticable  wish. 
Caledonia  has  given  us  some  humorists  of 
note,  but  they  have  always  been  formed  by 
the  culture  and  the  society  of  England.    Jef- 
frey, as  Smith  jocularly  told  him,  was  brimful, 
at  any  time  of  arguments  on  every  imagina- 
I  ble  question ;  but  Sydney  alone  could  render 
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the  arguments  he  urged  irresistible  from 
laughter  as  well  as  logic.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  to  his  mind,  more  than  to  any 
other,  was  the  Edinburgh  indebted  for  the 
vigorous  hold  it  took  upon  the  public  feel- 
ing of  that  time.  His  own  modest  estimate 
of  his  share  in  the  work  is  thus  expressed  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Jeffrey : — 

"  Yon  must  consider  that  Edinburgh  is  a  very 
grave  place,  and  that  you  live  with  philosophers 
who  are  very  intolerent  of  nonsense.  I  write  for 
the  London,  not  for  the  Scotch  market,  and  per- 
haps  more  people  read  my  nonsense  than  yonr 
sense.  The  complaint  was  loud  and  universal 
of  the  extreme  dalness  and  lengthiness  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  Too  much,  I  admit,  would 
not  do  of  my  sCyle ;  but  the  proportion  in  which 
it  exists  enlivens  the  Review,  if  you  appeal  to  the 
whole  public,  and  not  to  the  eight  or  ten  grave 
Scotchmen  with  whom  you  live.  I  am  a  very 
ignorant,  frivolous,  half-inch  person;  but,  such 
as  I  am,  I  am  sure  I  have  done  your  i2evteu^  good, 
and  contributed  to  bring  it  into  notice.  Such  as 
I  am,  I  shall  be,  and  cannot  promise  to  alter. 
Such  is  my  opinion  of  the  effect  of  my  articles. 
Almost  any  one  of  the  sensible  men  who  write 
for  the  JUixMw  would  have  written  a  much  wiser 
and  more  profound  article  than  I  have  done  upon 
the  game4aws.  I  am  quite  certain  nobody  would 
obtain  more  readers  for  his  essay  upon  such  a 
subject ;  and  I  am  equally  certain  that  the  prin- 
ciples are  righi^  and  that  there  is  no  lack  of  sense 
in  it.**— Vol.  ii.,  p.  181. 

After  a  residence  of  five  years  in  Edinburgh, 
Sydney  Smith  removed  to  London,  straitened 
in  means,  too  liberal  in  his  views  to  hope  for 
much  beyond  merest  journeyman's  wages 
from  his  Church,  but  consoled  by  the  entrie 
of  Holland  House,  by  an  increasing  circle  of 
friends,  and  by  signal  popularity  as  a  preacher. 
Luiguid  West-£ndians  crowded  to  hear  a 
man  who  preached  in  the  every >day  speech  of 
good  society,  who  was  earnest,  practical, 
mtelligible,  even  interesting,  in  the  pulpit, 
and  under  whom  they  almost  forgot  to  vawn. 
The  lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy,  dehvered 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  added  deservedly  to 
his  fame  and  funds,  and  blocked  up  with 
equipages  the  streets  which  are  named  after 
Albemarle  and  Grafton. 

In  1809  preferment  came,  through  Lord 
and  Lady  Holland,  in  the  shape  of  a  small 
living  at  Foston  le  Clay,  in  Yorkshire.  A 
ehange  in  the  law  made  residence  and  build- 
ing compulsory,  and  Sydney  Smith  must 
atone  in  his  own  person  for  the  ecclesiastical 
negligence  and  aouse  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years. 

Had  he  been  the  feather-brained,  popu- 
larity-hunting fashionable  which  John  Foster 


chose  wrathfully  to  fancy  him,  he  must  have 
perished  for  lack  of  ices,  champagne,  and 
small-talk.  He  must  have  lost  at  least  one  pair 
of  boots  and  all  his  peace  of  mind  in  the  stiff 
clay  of  Foston.  Nor  would  he  have  been 
the  first  London  parson  who  has  all  but  died 
of  a  living  in  Yorkshire.  ''  Muster  Smith," 
said  the  octogenarian  clerk  of  Foston,  on  his 
first  appearance,  "  it  often  stroikes  my  moind, 
that  people  as  comes  from  London  is  such 
fools"  Clerk  and  people  straightway  dis- 
cover that  their  new  pastor  is  no  fool.  He 
adapts  himself  to  the  situation  with  a  facility 
that  would  have  been  amazing  in  any  one  ex- 
cept himself  and  Alcibiades.  At  London  or 
at  Foston,  at  Susa  or  at  Sparta,  your  true 
lord  of  circumstance  is  equally  at  home.  In 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  Sydney  Smith  has 
erown  bucolic.  His  ignorance  of  agriculture 
IS  vanishing  every  day.  He  dines  with  the 
farmers,  he  sets  on  foot  gardens  for  the  poor, 
he  doctors  peasants  or  cattle,  as  the  case  may 
be  (for  he  heard  medical  lectures  at  Edin- 
burgh), he  takes  an  absorbing  interest  in  the 
diet  and  gestation  of  sheep  and  kine,  and  can 
find  amusement  in  the  trifles  which  con- 
stitute the  events  of  a  hamlet,  so  sparsely 
peopled,  "  that  you  never  for  years  see  so 
many  as  four  people  all  together  except  on 
a  very  fine  Sunday  at  church." 

Mine  months  of  cheerful  untiring  enei^ 
sufficed  to  build  the  new  parsonage-house 
which  was  to  replace  the  crumbling  hovel 
formerly  so  called.     He  says  :— 

"  It  made  me  a  very  poor  man  for  many  years, 
but  I  never  repented  it.  I  turned  schoolmaster, 
to  educate  my  son,  as  1  could  not  afford  to  send 
him  to  school.  Mrs.  Sydney  turned  schoolmis- 
tress, to  educate  my  girls,  as  I  could  not  afford  a 
governess.  I  turned  farmer,  as  I  could  not  let 
my  land.  A  man-servant  was  too  expensive ;  so 
1  caught  up  a  little  garden-girl,  made  like  a  mile- 
stone, christened  her  Bunch,  put  a  napkin  in  her 
hand,  and  made  her  my  butler.  The  girls  taught 
her  to  read,  Mrs.  Sydney  to  wait,  and  i  undertook 
her  morals ;  Bunch  became  the  best  butler  in  the 
county. 

**  I  had  little  furniture,  so  I  bought  a  cart-load 
of  deals ;  took  a  carpenter  (who  came  to  me  for 

{Arish  relief  called  Jack  Robinson),  with  a  face 
ike  a  full  moon,  into  my  service;  established 
him  in  a  bam,  and  said  'Jack,  furnish  my  house.' 
You  see  the  result  !'* — Vol.  i.,  p.  159. 

Apropos  of  "  Bunch,"  Mrs.  Marcet  records 
an  amusing  scene  which  she  witnessed  on  a 
visit  to  Foston. 

"  I  was  comin?  down  stairs  the  next  morning, 
when  Mr.  Smith  suddenly  said  to  Bunch,  who 
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was  paBnnff, '  Baneh,  do  von  like  roast  dack  or 
MIed  chicken?*  Bunch  had  probably  never 
tuted  either  the  one  or  the  other  in  her  life,  bat 
answered,  without  a  rnoment's  hesitation, '  Roast 
dock,  please  sir,'  and  disappeared.  I  laughed. 
'  Yon  may  laugh,*  said  he,  *  out  you  have  no  idea 
of  the  labor  it  has  cost  me  to  give  her  that  decision 
of  character.  The  Yorkshire  peasantry  are  the 
quickest  and  shrewdest  in  the  world,  but  yon  can 
never  get  a  direct  answer  from  them ;  if  you  ask 
them  even  their  own  names,  they  alwavs  scratch 
their  heads,  and  say, '  A*8  sur  ai  don't  knaw,  sir ;' 
but  I  have  brought  Bunch  to  such  perfection,  that 
she  never  hesitates  now  on  any  subject,  however 
difficult.  I  am  very  strict  with  her.  Would  you 
like  to  hear  her  repeat  her  crimes  ?  She  has  them 
by  heart,  and  repeats  them  every  day.  *  Come  here, 
Bunch  I'  (calling  out  to  her),  '  come  and  repeat 
your  crimes  to  Mrs.  Marcet ;'  and  Bunch,  a  clean, 
lair,  squatt  tidy  little  girl,  about  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age,  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  grave 
as  a  judge,  without  the  least  hesitation,  and  with 
a  loud  voice,  began  to  repeat — *  Plate-snatching, 
gravy-spillinff,  door  slamming,  blue-bottle  fly- 
catching,  and  curtsey-bobbing.'  *  Explain  to  Mrs. 
Marcet  what  blue-bottle  fly-catching  is.'  *  Stand- 
ing with  my  month  open  and  not  attending,  sir.' 
'  And  what  is  curtsey-bobbing  f  '  Curtseyin^^  to 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  please  sir.'  '  Good  iprl ! 
now  yon  may  go.'  She  makes  a  capital  waiter, 
I  assure  yon.  On  state  occasions.  Jack  Robinson, 
my  carpenter,  takes  off  his  apron  and  waits  too, 
and  does  pretty  well ;  bat  he  sometimes  naturally 
makes  a  mistake,  and  sticks  a  gimblet  into  the 
bread  instead  of  a  fork.'  "--Vol.  i.,  p.  186. 

Here  is  another  illustration  of  the  man 
from  the  same  pen : — 

"Bat  I  came  vp  to  speak  to  Annie  Kay. 
Where  is  Annie  Kay  1  Ring  the  bell  for  Annie 
Kay."  Kav  appeared.  ''Bring  me  mv  medi- 
cine-book, Annie  Kay.  Kay  is  my  apothecary's 
boy,  and  makes  up  my  medicines."  Kay  ap- 
pears with  the  book.  *'  I  am  a  great  doctor ; 
would  you  like  to  hear  some  of  my  medicines  7" 
"  Oh  yes,  Mr.  Sydnev."  '*  There  is  the  gentle- 
jog,  a  pleasare  to  take  it;  the  ball-dogf  for  more 
serious  cases ;  Peter's  puke ;  heart's  (flight,  the 
comfort  of  all  the  old  women  in  the  village ;  rub- 
a-dub,  a  capital  embrocation;  dead-stop  settles 
the  matter  at  once ;  np-wtth-it-then,  needs  no 
explanation  ;  and  so  on.  Now,  Annie  Kay,  give 
Mrs.  Spratt  a  bottle  of  mb-a-dub ;  and  to  Mr. 
Coles  a  dose  of  dead-stop  and  twenty  drops  of 
laodannm.  This  is  the  house  to  be  ill  in  (taming 
to  as) ;  indeed,  everybody  who  comes  is  expected 
to  take  a  little  something ;  I  consider  it  a  delicate 
compliment  when  my  guests  have  a  slight  illness 
here.  We  have  contrivances  for  everything. 
Have  yon  seen  my  patent  armor  ?  No  ?  Annie 
Kay,  bring  my  patent  armor.  Now,  look  here : 
if  yon  have  a  stiff  neck  or  swelled  face,  here  is 
this  sweet  case  of  tin  filled  with  hot  water,  and 
covered  with  flannel  to  put  round  yonr  neck,  and 
you  are  well  directly.  Likewise,  a  patent  tin 
ahouldeT)  in  case  of  rheumatism.    There  yoa  see 


a  stomach-tin,  the  greatest  comfort  in  life ;  and 
lastly,  here  is  a  tin  slipper,  to  be  filled  with  hot 
water,  which  you  can  sit  with  in  the  drawing- 
room,  should  you  come  in  chilled,  without  wet« 
ting  your  feet.  Come  and  see  my  apothecary's 
shop.'  We  all  went  down  stairs,  and  entered  a 
Foom  filled  entirely  on  one  side  with  medicines, 
and  on  the  other  with  every  description  of  groce- 
ries and  household  or  agricultural  necessaries ; 
in  the  centre,  a  large  chest,  forming  a  table,  and 
divided  into  compartments  for  soap,  candles,  salt, 
and  sugar. 

"  'Here  you  see,'  said  he, '  every  human  want 
before  you : — 

"  Man  wantfl  bat  UtUe  here  below. 
A»  beef,  yeal,  matton,  pork,  lamo,  veaiKnL  nhow." 

spreading  out  his  arms  to  exhibit  everything,  and 
laughing.  '  Dfe  is  a  difficult  thing  in  the  coun- 
try, I  assure  yon,  and  it  requires  a  good  deal  of 
forethought  to  steer  the  ship,  when  you  live 
twelve  miles  from  a  lemon.  By-the-by,  that 
reminds  me  of  one  of  our  greatest  domestic 

triumphs.    Some  years  ago,  my  friend  0 •» 

the  arch  epicure  of  the  northern  Circuit,  was 
dining  with  me  in  the  country.  On  sitting  down 
to  dinner,  he  turned  round  to  the  servant  and 
desired  him  to  look  in  his  great-coat  pocket  and 
he  would  find  a  lemon ;  'for,'  he  said,  *  I  thought 
it  likely  you  might  have  duck  and  green  peas  for 
dinner,  and  therefore  thought  it  prudent,  at  this 
distance  from  a  town,  to  provide  a  lemon.'  I 
turned  round  and  eiclaimed  indignantly, '  Bunch, 
bring  in  the  lemon-bag!'  and  Bunch  appeared 
with  a  bag  containing  a  dozen  lemons.  ^  He 
respected  us  wonderfully  after  that.  Oh,  it  is 
reported  that  he  goes  to  bed  with  concentrated 
lozenges  of  wild^uck,  so  as  to  have  the  taste 
constantly  in  his  mouth  when  he  wakes  in  the 
night'  "^Vol.  i.,  p.  366. 

Nor  was  this  gaiety  in  any  measure  the 
result  of  mere  heedlessness  or  insensibility. 
His  strong  affections  gave  poignancy  to  all 
that  was  trying  in  his  lot.  But  the  sense 
of  duty,  the  spirit  of  love,  the  manly  resolve 
to  make  the  best  of  whatever  might  befall, 
bore  him  bravely  up  till  better  days. 

**!  have  not  unfrequently  seen  him  in  an 
evening,"  says  Lady  Holland,  **  when  bill  after 
bill  poured  m,  as  be  was  sitting  at  his  desk 
(carefully  examining  them  and  gradually  paying 
them  off)  quite  overcome  by  the  feeling  of  the 
debt  hanging  over  him,  cover  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  exclaim  *  Ah !  I  see  I  shall  end  my 
old  age  in  a  gaol !'  This  was  the  more  striking 
frma  one  the  buoyancy  of  whose  spirits  usually 
rose  above  all  difficulties.  It  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  us ;  and  I  remember  many  little 
family  councils,  to  see  if  it  were  not  possible  to 
economize  in  something  more,  and  lessen  our 
daily  expenses  to  assist  nim. " 

Meanwhile  he  was  a  diligent  contributor 
to  the  JSdinburffk.    He  was  never  without 
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some  subject  in  hand  for  investigation.  He 
was  a  very  rapid  reader,  nimbi j  *' tearing 
out  the  bowels  of  a  book/'  seizing  and  esti- 
mating general  results.  His  memory  was 
not  remarkably  retentive.  In  gaining  the 
fullest  abd  most  accurate  information,  writ- 
ten or  oral,  on  any  topic  he  was  about  to 
handle,  he  was  most  scrupulous  and  inde- 
fatigable. The  necessary  data  once  collected 
and  arranged,  he  wrote  swiftly,  with  all  his 
heart  and  soul ;  never  pausing  for  polish  or 
effect,  rarely  altering  or  correcting  what  he 
had  written.  His  power  of  abstraction  was 
great.  With  admirable  agility  he  could 
transfer,  in  a  moment,  his  whole  mind  from 
one  subject  to  another.  From  the  dry 
drudffery  of  bills  and  business  papers  he 
could  turn  instantly  to  the  composition  of 
an  essay  or  a  sermon,  and  write  with  rapid 
ease,  uqhindered  by  surrounding  conversa- 
tion or  music,  un vexed  by  interruptions.  A 
certain  mental  restlessness  rendered  that 
necessary  interchange  of  business  and  study 
which  would  have  fretted  most  literary  men, 
a  positive  advantage  to  him.  Ever  eager  to 
see  and  hear,  he  liked  first  impressions ;  he 
would  never  dwell  more  than  ten  minutes 
together  on  the  same  scene  or  picture. 
When  no  interruption  came  from  without, 
he  would  make  one ;  and  presently  return  to 
his  desk,  enlivened  by  a  turn  in  the  garden, 
by  play  with  a  child,  or  attention  to  some 
domestic  concern.  In  fact,  his  capacity  for 
business  and  for  letters  was  alike  extraordi- 
nary. He  could  plod  and  plan,  scrutinize 
and  calculate,  as  though  he  had  never  in  his 
life  conceived  a  fancy,  said  a  good  thing,  or 
written  a  wise  one.  When  made,  at  last, 
canon  residentiary  of  St.  Paul's,  how  did  he 
electrify  the  officers  of  the  Chapter!  He 
was  the  impersonation  of  Administrative 
Reform.  Here  was  a  man  who  would  not 
run  in  the  routine  groove — ^who  would  take 
nothing  for  granted — who  would  sleepily 
confide  in  no  person  merely  because  it  had 
been  usual  to  trust  him  with  everything — 
who  insisted  on  examining  everything,  and 
everybody  for  himself — who  taxed  the  bills 
(the  wretch  !) — who  somehow  had  come  to 
know,  as  well  as  the  builders  (the  monster  1) 
all  about  putty,  white  lead,  and  Portland 
stone.  Would  that  we  had  more  such  men 
to  manage  all  our  affairs,  secular  and  relig- 
ious, men  brave  and  true  enough  to  sacrifice 
peace  at  first,  for  purity  and  safety  after- 
wards. "  I  find  traces  of  him,"  says  his  old 
friend,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  "in  every 
particular  of  Chapter  affairs ;  and  on  every 
occasion  where  his  hand  appears,  I  find 


stronger  reason  for  respecting  his  sound 
judgment,  knowledge  of  business,  and  ac* 
tivity  of  mind  ;  above  all,  the  perfect  fidelity 
of  his  stewardship." 

But  we  anticipate  his  history.  In  1828 
Lord  Lyndhurst  courageously  offered  him  a 
stall  vacant  at  Bristol.  Thither  he  repaired, 
not  to  a  larger,  but  a  more  secure  source  of  in- 
come ;  and,  on  the  5th  of  November,  preached 
a  sermon  before  the  Mayor  and  corporation  so 
intolerably  tolerant,  that  they  "  could  scarce* 
ly  keep  the  turtle  on  their  stomachs."  The 
kindness  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  enabled  him  to 
exchange  Foston  for  the  beautifully-situated 
living  of  Combe  Florey,  near  Taunton. 

And  now,  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  politics, 
the  Whigs  came  into  power.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne expressed  his  regret  in  after  years 
that  he  had  not  made  Sydney  Smith  a 
bishop.  Considering,  not  the  ideal,  but 
the  actual,  Church  of  England,  never 
had  man  better  claim.  He  had  fought 
on  the  Liberal  side,  when  every  blow  he 
struck  demolished  a  hope  of  preferment. 
He  had  stood  alone  in  his  profession,  luding 
with  his  pen  the  Whig  cause,  as  not  another 
man  in  England  could,  when  Whiggism  was 
outcast  andempty* handed.  A  bishopric,  he 
was  well  aware,  would  not  have  increased 
his  happiness — it  would  have  been  refused 
if  offered ;  but  whether  such  return  came  or 
not,  his  heart  was  no  less  true  to  the  cause 
he  had  embraced.  It  was  not  for  place  that 
he  had  wrought  and  endured  so  much.  But 
at  all  events  Lord  Grey  will  appoint  him  to 
a  prebendal  stall  at  St.  Paul's ;  some  years 
after,  his  brother  leaves  him  his  property ; 
and  behold  him  in  easy  circumstances  for  the 
rest  of  his  days.  In  his  first  letter  to  Arch- 
deacon Singleton,  he  is  provoked  to  sum  up 
his  receipts  from  the  Establishment  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  You  tell  me  I  shall  be  lauffhed  at  as  a  rich 
and  overgrown  churchman ;  be  it  so.  I  have 
been  laoffhed  at  a  hundred  times  in  my  life,  and 
care  little  or  nothing  about  it.  If  I  am  well 
provided  for  now,  I  have  had  my  fall  share  of  the 
blanks  in  the  lottery  as  well  as  the  prizes.  Till 
thirty  years  of  age  I  never  received  a  farthing  from 
the  cnarch ;  then  602.  per  annum,  for  two  years ; 
then  nothing  for  ten  years ;  then  5002  perannam, 
increased  for  two  or  three  years  to  800Z.,  till,  in 
my  grand  climacteric,  I  was  made  Canon  of  St. 
Panrs ;  and  before  that  period,!  had  bail!  a  parson- 
age-house with  farm  ofiicea  for  a  large  fann,which 
cost  me  4000Z.,  and  had  reclaimed  another  from 
ruins  at  the  expense  of  2000L  A  lawyer,  or  a 
physician  in  good  practice,  would  smile  at  this 
picture  of  great  ecclesiastical  wealth ;  and  yet  I 
am  considered  as  a  perfect  monster  of  ecclesias- 
tical prosperity." 
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Let  sanfiruiDe  mediocrity,  eeeking  refage 
in  the  Church  of  England  from  Dissent, 
consider  this  career.  Grievous  are  the 
blanks  indeed,  and  sure,  to  nnpatronised  in- 
dependence of  thought.  It  is  said  that 
nnder  popular  church  government,  the  min- 
ister of  religion  dares  not  speak  according  to 
hb  convictions.  What  heroism  was  requisite 
in  Sydney  Smith  to  avow  his !  O  Neophyte ! 
about  to  enter  holy  orders  for  respectability's 
sake  and  the  morsel  of  bread,  learn  thy  first 
lesson  from  the  sagacious  Canon  of  St. 
Paul's.  He  tells  you,  <<  What  bishops  like 
to  see  in  the  inferior  clergy  is  a  drop  ping- 
down-dead  ness  of  manner.  Go !  buy  thee  a 
full-length  mirror,  and  practice  it  all  day 
long! 

Now,  reader,  we  ring  the  bell  and  order 
you  refreshments ;  here  are  some  fragments 
of  Smith's  conversation — 

*'It  is  a  i^eat  proof  of  shyness  to  cramble 
bread  at  dinner.  Oh !  I  see  you  are  afraid  of 
me,"  (turning  to  a  yoang  lady  who  sat  by  him,) 
**  you  cramble  your  bread.  I  do  it  when  I  sit  by 
the  Bishop  of  London,  and  with  both  hands  when 
I  sit  by  the  Archbishop." 

**  Don't  you  know,  as  the  French  say,  there 
are  three  sexes — men,  women,  and  clergymen." 

^  Yes !  yoo  find  people  ready  enough  to  do  the 
Samaritan,  without  the  oil  and  twopence." 

"  There  is  a  New  Zealand  attorney  arrived  in 
London,  with  6b.  Sd.  tattooed  all  over  his  face." 

"An  argument  arose  in  which  my  father  ob- 
served how  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
the  world  had  been  diminutive  in  person,  and 
after  naming  several  amouff  the  ancients,  he 
added,  *  Why,  look  there,  at  Jeffrey ;  and  there  is 

roy  little  friend ,  who  has  not  body  enough  to 

cover  his  mind  decently  with ;  his  intellect  is  im- 
properly exposed.' 

**  When  so  showy  a  woman  as  Mrs. ap- 
pears at  a  place,  though  there  is  no  garrison 
within  twelve  miles,  the  horizon  is  immediately 
clouded  with  majors.*' 

"  At  Mr.  Romilly's  there  arose  a  discussion  on 
the  In/emo  of  Dante,  and  the  tortures  he  had  in- 
vented. *  He  may  be  a  great  poet,'  said  my  fa- 
ther, *  but  as  to  invention,  I  consider  htm  a  mere 
bungler — no  imagination,  no  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart.  If  I  had  taken  it  in  hand,  1  would 
show  you  what  torture  really  was.  For  instance,' 
(turning  merrily  to  bis  old  friend,  Mrs.  Marcet,) 
'  you  should  be  doomed  to  listen  for  a  thousand 
years  to  conversations  between  Caroline  and 
cmily,  where  Caroline  should  always  give  wrong 
explanations  in  chemistry,  and  Emily  in  the  end 
be  unable  to  dietinguish  an  acid  from  an  alkali. 
Ton,  Macanlay,  let  me  consider  ?•— ob,  you  should 
be  dumb.  False  dates  and  facts  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  should  forever  be  shouted  in  vour 
ears;  all  liberal  aud  booest^ opinions  sbouui  be 
ridiculed  in  your  presence ;  and  you  should  not 
be  able  to  say  a  single  word  during  that  period 


in  their  defence.'  '  And  what  would  yon  con- 
demn me  to,  Mr.  Svdney  ?"  said  a  young  mother. 
*  Why,  yon  should  forever  see  those  three  sweet 
little  girls  of  yours  on  the  point  of  falliog  down 
stairs,  and  never  be  able  to  save  them.  There, 
what  tortures  are  there  in  Dante  equal  to  these  V  " 

*' Daniel  Webster  struck  me  much  like  a  steam- 
engine  in  trousers." 

"  When  I  began  to  thump  the  cushion  of  my 
pulpit,  on  first  coming  to  Foston,  as  is  my  wont 
when  I  preach,  the  accumulated  dust  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  made  such  a  cloud,  that  for 
some  minutes  I  lost  sight  of  my  congregation." 

'*  Nothing  amuses  me  more  than  to  observe  the 
utter  want  of  perception  of  a  joke  in  some  minds. 
Mrs.  Jackson  called  the  other  day,  and  spoke  of 
the  oppressive  heat  of  last  week.  *  Heat,  ma'am !' 
I  said, '  it  was  so  dreadful  here  that  I  found  there 
was  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  take  off  my  flesh 
and  sit  in  my  bones.'  '  Take  off  your  flesh  and 
sit  in  your  bones,  sir !  Ob,  Mr.  Smith !  how 
could  yon  do  that  ?'  she  exclaimed,  with  the  ut- 
most gravity.  *  Nothing  more  easy,  ma*am; 
come  and  see  next  time.'  But  she  ordered  her 
carriage,  and  evidently  thought  it  a  very  unor- 
thodox proceeding." — ^Vol.  i.,  p.  266. 

Lady  Holland  has  summoned  to  the  wit- 
ness-box some  of  those  best  qualified  to  tes- 
tify, who  with  one  voice  aver,  not  only  that 
grave  truth  was  often  couched  in  Sydney's 
wildest  witticisms,  so  that  taste  and  principle 
always  redeemed  them  from  buffoonery,  but 
that  many  who  best  knew  him  admired  his 
wisdom  even  more  than  his  wit.  "  His  repu- 
tation," says  an  accomplished  lady,  **  has  been 
much  founded  on  his  powers  of  entertaining, 
which  are  very  great,  indeed  unrivalled ;  yet 
I  prefer  his  serious  conversation."  Mrs. 
Austin  went  to  hear  him,  "  with  some  mis- 
givings," she  says,  *'  as  to  the  effect  which  the 
well- known  face  and  voice,  ever  associated 
with  wit  and  mirth,  might  have  upon  me, 
even  in  the  sacred  place.  Never  were  mis- 
givings more  quickly  and  entirely  dissipated. 
The  moment  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  all 
the  weight  of  hb  duty,  all  the  authority  of 
his  oflice,  were  written  on  his  countenance ; 
and  without  a  particle  of  affectation  (of 
which  he  was  incapable)  his  whole  demeanor 
bespoke  "  the  gravity  of  his  purpose."  More 
than  once  had  he  the  satisfaction  of  receiving 
letters  of  gratitude,  assuring  him  that  his 
preaching  had  not  been  in  vain,  and  had 
stopped  the  writer  in  a  course  of  guilt  and 
dissipation.  **  The  expression  of  my  father's 
face,"  says  Lady  Holland,  ''when  at  rest, was 
that  of  sense  and  dignity ;  and  this  was  the 
picture  of  his  mind  in  the  calmer  and  graver 
hours  of  life:  but  when  he  found  (as  we 
sometimes  do)  a  passage  that  bore  the  stamp 
of  immortality,  his  countenance  m  an  instant 
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ohangod,  and  lighted  ap,  and  a  sublime 
thought,  Bight,  or  action,  struck  on  his  soul 
at  once,  and  found  a  kindred  spark  within  it." 
In  the  family  circle  he  would  gi^e  expression 
at  times  to  thoughtful  religious  feeling;  but, 
with  a  taste  so  sensitive,  and  a  dislike  of  con- 
ventional religious  phrases  so  strong  as  his, 
we  should  be  strangely  wanting  in  charity 
were  we  to  suppose  that  solemn  thoughts 
were  not  more  frequent  with  him  than  sol* 
emn  words. 

What  sunny  wisdom  pervades  remarks 
and  maxims  such  as  these : — 

"When  ^ou  meet  with  neglect,  let  it  rouse 
yon  to  exertion  instead  of  mortifying  your  pride. 
Set  sboat  lessening  those  defects  which  expose 
you  to  neglect ;  and  improve  thoso  excellencies 
which  command  attention  and  respect." 

"  Don't  be  too  severe  upon  yourself  and  your 
own  failinj?8 ;  keep  on,  don't  faint,  be  energetic 
to  the  last" 

*'  Take  short  views,  hope  for  the  best,  and  trust 
in  God." 

"  Let  every  man  be  oceupied^  and  occupied  in 
tbe  highest  employment  of  which  his  nature  is 
capable,  and  die  with  tbe  consciousness  that  he 
has  done  his  best  /" 

"  Some  very  excellent  people  tell  you  they  dare 
not  hope ;  why  do  they  not  dare  hope  7  To  me 
it  seems  much  more  impious  to  dare  to  despair." 

•*  The  real  way  to  improve  is  not  so  much  bv 
varied  reading,  as  by  finding  out  your  weak 
points  on  any  subject  and  mastering  them." 

"  True  it  is  most  painful  not  to  meet  the  kind- 
ness and  affection  you  feel  yon  have  deserved, 
and  have  a  right  to  expect  from  others :  but  It 
is  a  mistake  to  complain  of  it ;  for  it  is  of  no  use : 
you  cannot  extort  friendship  with  a  cocked  pis- 
tol" 

"  I  destroy,  on  principle,  all  letters  to  me,  but  I 
have  DO  secrets  myself.  I  should  not  care  if  al- 
most every  word  I  have  written  were  published  at 
Charing  Cross.    I  live  with  open  windows." 

*' Never  give  way  to  melancholy;  resist  it 
steadily,  for  the  habit  will  encroach.  I  once 
gave  a  lady  two-and-twenty  recipes  against  mel- 
ancholy :  one  was  a  bright  fire ;  another  to  re- 
member all  the  pleasant  things  said  to  and  of 
her ;  another  to  keep  a  box  of  sugar-plums  on 
the  chimney-piece,  and  a  kettle  simmering  on  the 
hob.  I  thought  this  mere  trifling  at  the  moment, 
but  have  in  afterlife  discovert  how  true  it  is 
that  these  little  pleasures  often  banish  melancholy 
better  than  higher  and  more  exalted  objects ;  and 
that  no  means  ou^ht  to  be  thoaght  too  trifline 
which  can  oppose  it  either  in  ourselves  or  others.** 

**  Oh !  I  am  happy  to  see  all  who  will  visit  me ; 
I  have  lived  twenty  years  in  the  country,  and 
Have  never  met  a  bore." 

The  wit  of  Sydney  Smith  was  always  under 
the  control  of  good  taste  and  good  feeling. 
It  was  never  mbchievous  to  him  bj  any 
unseemlinesa,    impertinencei    or    vulgarity. 


Throughout  his  writings,  so  remarkable  for 
natural  flow  and  freedom  of  style,  so  simple 
and  so  idiomatic,  you  search  in  vain  for  any- 
thing slipshod,  for  triteness  or  chit-chat,  for 
a  single  colloquial  solecism.  His  style,  like 
golden-haired  Pyrrha,  is  alwavs  simplex  miin* 
diiiis.  The  brilliance  of  his  conversaUoa 
owed  none  of  its  fire  to  the  glass.  A  thim- 
bleful of  wine  destroyed  his  understanding, 
he  said,  and  made  him  forget  the  number  of 
the  Muses.  He  sings  the  praises  of  water  in 
a  style  that  will  make  the  floods  b  all  teeto- 
tal stomachs  to  clap  their  hands.  Far  other 
the  sparkling  faculty  of  another  wit,  hectic 
from  the  ruddy  wine,  effervescent  with  cham- 
pagne— poor  Theodore  Hook — the  victim  of 
the  convivial  cruelties  of  the  great,  merciless- 
ly dined  to  death.  Some  of  the  happiest 
jests  of  Smith  were  ecclesiastical.  But  such 
sallies  were  too  professional  to  be  profane. 
They  seemed  to  rebound  upon  himself,  or 
thev  played  about  his  order ;  they  certainly 
scorched  nothing.  If  there  was  satire  in 
them,  it  was  directed  only  at  hypocrisy  or 
corruption.  If  he  could  lightly  touch  the 
terrene  and  external  part  of  religion — its 
secularized  institutions — its  drowsy  digni- 
taries ;  he  paid  lowliest  obeisance  (wherever 
he  could  discern  it)  to  its  heavenly  spirit. 
He  could  play  with  the  tassel  of  his  cushion ; 
never  with  the  leaves  of  his  Bible.  Assur- 
edly, of  no  other  wit  could  this  be  said,  that 
many  persons  felt  flattered  rather  than  other- 
wise, when  singled  out  by  him  as  the  objects 
of  a  conversational  attack.  How  genial  and 
frolicsome  must  that  raillery  have  been, — ir- 
radiating, never  scathing, — summer  light- 
ning, indeed, — always  directed  by  a  delicate 
kindliness  to  something  unlinked  with  the 
feelings  or  the  pride — something  that  could 
be  offered  up — at  which  the  owner  could 
laugh  as  heartily  as  any  one  in  the  room, 
feeling  as  if  some  article  of  his,  like  a  watch, 
or  a  handkerchief,  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
feat  by  a  master  of  legerdemain ;  as  though 
he  had  unawares  contributed  to  the  common 
delight,  and  turned  on,  with  a  sudden  touch, 
the  great  wit-fou»tain — ^never  that  he  was 
held  up  as  a  butt  of  scorn  for  the  arrows  of 
an  irrepressible,  and  universal  laugh.  When 
he  was  quitting  London  for  TorKshire,  the 
absent  and  eccentric  Lord  Dudley  said  to 
him,  *'  You  have  been  laughing  at  me  con- 
stantly, Sydney,  for  the  last  seven  years,  and 
yet  in  all  that  time  you  never  said  a  single 
thmg  to  me  that  I  wished  unsaid.^'  He  re- 
marks, ''This,  I  confess,  pleased  me.*' 
Doubtless : — rare  heart  and  head !  A  wit — 
and  yet  more  beloved  than  feared ! 
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la  aitempUng  a  Bumxnary  of  the  charac- 
teratics  belonpng  to  Boch  a  nature,  the  first 
place  is  due  to  that  piercing  sagacity  for 
which  he  was  so  remarkable, — that  combina- 
tion of  moral  qualities  with  intellectual  acute- 
ness  which  constitutes  practical  wisdom.  His 
first  object  is  to  clear  away  encumbrances, — 
to  make  "  a  naked  circle'^  about  the  matter 
in  dispute,  so  that  there  may  be  a  clear  ?iew 
of  it  from  every  side.  He  goes  at  once  to 
the  core,  never  mistaking  adjuncts  for  essen- 
tials, never  deceived  by  fine  phrases,  by  con- 
▼entional  solemnities  or  sentimentalities. 
**  We  must  get  down  at  once,"  he  cries,  '*  to 
the  solid  rock,  without  heeding  how  we  disturb 
the  turf  and  the  flowers  above.*'  On  the 
American  rivers,  the  great  logs  floated  down 

Kt  jammed  up  here  and  there ; — a  man  roust 
let  down  by  a  rope  from  the  overhanging 
trees, — find,  if  he  can,  the  timber  which  is  a 
kind  of  keystone  and  stops  the  restr— detach 
it — be  pulled  up  in  a  twinkling — and  away 
dash  tne  giant  trunks,  shooting  headlong, 
helter-skelter,  down  the  stream.  This  deli- 
cate and  perilous  office  Sydney  Smith  dis- 
charged for  the  dead-locked  questions  of  his 
day.  His  treatment  of  a  half-smothered,  ob- 
fuscated topic  never  fails  to  clear  and  freshen 
it  for  all  who  come  after  him ; — it  is  refresh- 
ing- as  a  shower  on  dusty  leaves,  which  not 
ouy  gives  them  moisture  at  the  time,  but,  by 
washing  clean  the  clogged  stomata,  fits  the 
innumerable  mouths  on  every  spray  for 
drinking  in  their  future  nourishment  from  the 
surrounding  air.  He  drives  a  slippery  an- 
tagonist to  nis  last  wriggle, — ^a  pompous  and 
windy  one  to  his  last  gasp — by  insisting  on 
their  saying  what  they  mean.  Whether  in 
extracting  the  terror  from  a  term  meant  for 
bug-bear,  or  the  hue  from  a  term  designed  as 
a  cosmetic,  his  consummate  logic  is  equally 
admirable.  The  rhetorician  finds  that  his 
color-box  is  gone ;  the  polemic,  with  linstock 
lighted,  that  his  powder  has  been  damped. 
Sydney  Smith  has  conquered  by  rendering 
useless  weapons  which  had  been  redoubtable 
till  he  appeared.  He  need  not  himself  launch 
a  single  envenomed  personality,  or  point  one 
deep  throated  railing  accusation.  Those  fa- 
miliar with  his  writings  will  remember  in- 
stances of  such  high  service  in  the  searching 
examination  he  institutes  into  the  use  and 
misuse  of  words  like  "  pedantic,"  '^simplicity," 
"speculative,"  "  conscience,'*  and  many  more. 
Of  course,  to  such  a  man,  all  mere  party 
cries,  specious  generalities,  clerical  flunkey- 
nm,  official  cant,  and  owl-faced  common- 
places, must  be  ever  abominable.  ''UpoH 
religion  and  morals,"  he  writes,  ''depends 


the  happiness  of  mankind ;  but  the  fortune 
of  knaves  and  the  power  of  fools  u  sometimes 
made  to  rest  on  the  same  apparent  basis ;  and 
we  will  never  (if  we  can  help  it)  allow  a  rogue 
to  get  rich,  or  a  blockhead  to  get  powerful, 
under  the  sanction  of  these  awful  words." 
He  tells  brother  Abraham,  with  perfect 
truth,*  '*  If  I  could  see  good  measures  pur- 
sued, I  care  not  a  farthing  who  is  in  power ; 
but  I  have  a  passionate  love  for  common  jus- 
tice and  for  common  sense,  and  I  abhor  and 
despise  every  man  who  builds  up  his  political 
fortunes  upon  their  ruin."  To  a  clerical  op- 
ponent, who  accused  him  of  want  of  piety,  he 
replies  : — 

*<  Whether  1  have  been  appointed  for  my  piety 
or  not,  must  depend  upon  what  this  poor  man 
means  by  piety.  He  means  by  tbat||^ord,  of 
coarse,  a  defence  of  all  the  tyrannica^ij^d  op- 
pressive abases  of  the  Church  which  have5een 
swept  away  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  of  my  life :  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts ; 
the  Penal  Laws  against  the  Catholics  ;  the  Com- 
pulsory Marriages  of  Dissenters,  and  all  those 
disabling  and  disqualifying  laws  which  were  the 
disffrace  of  our  Church,  and  which  he  has  always 
looked  up  to  as  the  consummation  of  human  wis- 
dom. Ifpiety  consisted  in  the  defence  of  these, — 
if  it  was  impious  to  struggle  for  their  abrogation, 
I  have  indeed  led  an  ungodly  Wfe.''— Third  Letter 
to  Archdeacon  SingUion,  p.  252. 

It  must  have  been  a  shock  indeed  to  every 
churchman  who  had  made  an  adored  poetical 
abstraction  of  the  Church  to  see  all  the  sanc- 
timonious obscurity  and  lullaby  laudation 
with  which  he  had  surrounded  his  idol  dissi- 
pated or  ignored, — to  be  reminded  that  the 
discrepancy  and  contention  which  would  be 
disgraceful  and  pernicious  in  worldly  affairs, 
should,  in  common  prudence,  be  avoided  in 
the  affairs  of  religion, — to  hear  plain  facts 
simply  stated  by  a  man  who  could  retain 
possession  of  his  faculties  in  the  presence  of  a 
bishop, — verily  the  Knight  of  La  Manchain  the 
cave  of  Montesinos  could  not  have  been  more 
amazed  when  his  Dulcinea  sent  to  borrow  six 
reals  on  her  new  dimity  petticoat  '*  I  have  but 
one  illusion  left,"  said  Sydney  in  his  mellow  age, 
"  and  that  is  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury." 
Alas !  that  too  must  be  lost  by  this  time  to 
many  of  his  readers,  and  a  wicked  world  has 
ceased  to  put  its  trust  even  in  archbishops ! 

The  power  of  Svdney  Smith  as  H  light-dif- 
fuser  and  fallacy-aetector  on  the  grand  scale 
was  rendered  the  more  formidable  by  a  com* 
prehensiveness  not  inferior  to  his  discrimina- 
tion— by  his  moderation  and  self- control.  He 
never  overstates  his  case.  The  argument 
once  demolished,  he  does  not  vindictively 
pursue  its  unhappy  parent.    He  does  not 
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take  it  for  granted  that  every  advocate  of 
what  is  cruel  or  unjust  must  of  necessity  be  a 
brute  or  a  rogue.  It  is  his  habit  to  pause, 
even  in  full  career,  and  make  due  allowance 
on  every  opportunity  for  the  influence  of 
education,  of  position,  of  routine.  He  never 
employs  his  perfect  mastery  of  language — 
like  the  powders  applied  to  dahlia-roots  and 
hyacinths — to  change  the  natural  hue  of  the 
facts  as  they  grow,  and  give  to  the  resultant 
product  an  artificial  coloring.  Practical  as  he 
IS  he  is  no  cold-blooded  utilitarian.  Such 
men  he  ridicules  as  ligneous  creatures,  from 
whom,  when  bored  with  a  gimlet,  sawdust 
must  come  forth.  His  early  days  were  un- 
healed by  the  revolutionary  fervor  that  kin- 
dled the  contemporary  youth  of  Coleridge, 
Southe]J|aDd  Wordsworth ;  nor  did  his  age, 
like  theirs,  forsake  the  liberal  cause.  His 
facts  were  as  carefully  examined  and  set 
forth — his  arguments  as  guarded  and  as  com- 
plete, as  though  his  only  hope  had  lain  in 
diligence  and  logic.  His  witty  illustration 
hides  no  weak  places — ^it  is  the  crest  of  his 
helmed  argument — ^the  mere  pennon  of  his 
spear.  The  sword  of  this  Taillefer  does  not 
deal  blows  less  deadly  because  he  rides  out 
before  the  battle-front,  tossing  it  in  the  air 
and  catching*  it.  So  full  of  life  is  he,  that 
when  he  has  hewn  his  thoughts  into  service- 
able shape  for  his  purpose,  they  sprout  forth 
presently  into  unlooked-for  arborescent  fan- 
cies,— are  vivacious  as  the  acacia  wood, 
which,  planed  into  a  door-post,  has  been 
known  to  root  again  and  shoot  out  budding 
boughs  above  the  threshold.  He  can  diverge 
as  wondrously  from  the  established  treatment 
of  a  subject  as  doth  the  tower  of  Pisa  from 
the  perpendicular,  yet  never  fall ; — nay,  as 
that  tower  may  safely  ring  its  peal  of  bells 
in  an  attitude  menacing  instant  prostration,  so 
can  his  strange  faculty  disport  itself  at  will 
in  posture  the  most  hazardous,  and  peril  no 
gravity  save  that  belonging  to  his  readers. 
Such  ease  and  self-possession  belong  only  to 
great  strength.  Great  as  might  be  the  ardor 
with  which  he  would  defend  a  good  thing  or 
assail  a  bad  one,  vehemence  never  made  him 
forget  that  there  were  other  good  things  and 
other  bad  beside  the  one  in  question.  He 
did  not  imagine  that  tbe  universe  hung  on 
the  particular  controversy  with  which  he 
might  be  at  any  time  occupied ;  he  kept  his 
material  in  its  place  ;  be  had  no  hobby ;  he 
was  guiltless  of  a  panacea. 

His  judgment  of  mankind  was  healthy, 
neither  Utopian  nor  cynical.  Unlike  the  Sul- 
tal  Mahmoud,  who,  smiting  the  Indian  idol 
with  his  mace,  saw  gush  forth  therefrom  an 


incredible  quantity  of  pearls  and  precious 
stones,  Sydney  Smith  found  image-bfeakinff 
anything  but  lucrative.  But  neglect  and 
misrepresentation  could  not  sour  him.  He 
was  content  to  take  men  as  we  find  them.  If 
the  highest  motive  moved  them  not,  he 
thought  it  no  shame  to  appeal  to  a  lower. 
The  skilful  mariner  must  Know  not  merely 
how  a  ship  might  be  worked  in  a  storm,  but 
what  the  particular  craft  he  has  to  manage 
can  be  brought  to  do— how  she  will  "  be- 
have,"  as  they  say,  in  a  certain  crisis.  This 
was  the  kind  of  knowledge  by  which  he  set 
most  store  in  the  management  of  men.  He 
never  enjoyed  for  its  own  sake  the  excitement 
of  striving  with  his  fellows.  Some  men, 
plunged  into  controversy,  acquire  fresh  heat 
and  life, — as  fire- flies  are  said  to  regain  their 
fading  lustre  on  being  immersed  in  hot  water. 
Such  a  man  was  Priestly ;  such  was  not  Syd- 
ney Smith.  Some  worthy  cause  must  be  at 
stake  before  he  will  vex  his  soul  with  conten- 
tion. How  strongly  does  his  dignified  for- 
bearance and  large-hearted  love  contrast  with 
the  savage  Berserker  fury  of  Swift,  or  the  ma- 
lign grin  of  Voltaire — to  whom  Ridicule  and 
Sarcasm  were  Castor  and  Pollux,  sole  guid- 
ing stars  across  the  frothy,  melancholy  sea  of 
life. 

Yet  there  was  one  phase  of  our  common 
nature  which  presented  to  Sydney  Smith  a 
riddle  he  could  not  read.  Into  the  heights 
and  depths  of  our  spiritual  being  he  seems 
never  to  have  searched.  A  religious  enthu- 
siast was  to  him  as  strange  and  incomprehen- 
sible a  creature  as  an  omithorynchus  paradox- 
us. If  he  sees  a  man  profoundly  oppressed 
by  the  sense  of  guilt,  he  straightway  imagines 
him  a  poor  dyspeptic  wretch,  who  thinks  to 
please  God  by  tears  and  groans.  He  is  right 
when  he  says  that  God  is  love ;  but  how 
strangely  wanting  in  discernment  when  he 
fdls  to  see  that  it  is  this  very  love  which 
deepens  to  such  poignancy  the  consciousness 
of  ingratitude.  Faith  appears  to  be  un- 
derstood by  him  in  the  mere  ecclesiastical 
rather  than  in  the  scriptural  sense — as  the 
opinion  of  the  seen,  more  than  the  power  of 
the  unseen  world.  He  is  right  when  he  in- 
sists on  the  necessity  of  practical  preaching, 
of  searching  exhortation  to  the  moralities  of 
daily  life,  but  grievously  in  error  when  he 
looks  for  genuine  success  apart  from  the  mo- 
tives set  forth  in  the  gospel,  and  the  regen- 
erating influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  What 
measure  of  such  truth  he  himself  may  finally 
have  come  to  hold  we  know  not :  far  be  it 
from  us  to  judge  him. 

The  complaint  we  urge  is  simply  this ; — 
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not  ihsi  he  was  not  religious  just  in  our  fash- 
ion, bat  that  he  denied  sincerity  or  common 
sense  to  great  numbers  who  were  not  relig- 
ions in  his.  His  injustice  to  evangelical  reh'g- 
ion  is  notorious.  In  contact  with  that  hated 
thing,  his  love  of  mercy  and  of  justice  van- 
ishes— his  nobler  self  is  gone,  and  ne  is  Sydney 
Smith  no  more.  True,  he  would  persecute 
neither  Methodist  nor  Catholic  ;  but  his  chsu"- 
ity  and  candor  are  pushed  to  the  utmost  for 
the  one,  his  scorn  and  abhorrence  are  concen- 
trated on  the  other.  He  is  eager  to  believe 
that  every  evangelical  cobbler  deems  it 
glorious  to  lie  for  the  tabernacle.  He  can 
scarcely  be  persuaded  that  a  Papist  will 
deem  it  glorious  to  lie  for  the  church.  He  is 
indignant  at  the  power  of  illiterate  preach- 
ers over  the  common  people.  He  forgets 
how  the  order  of  Francis  has  preyed 
upon  the  mob,  how  the  order  of  Dominic 
has  hounded  them  on.  The  bad  taste 
of  Methodism  disgusts  him.  A  little 
reading  among  the  works  of  some  of  those 
whom  Rome  delights  to  honor — the  visions 
and  meditations  of  some  illustrious  saints — 
the  foul-mouthed  utterances  of  the  French 
preachers  of  the  League,  would  have  reveal- 
ed to  him  sanctified  puerilities,  holy  profani- 
ties, delirious  obscenities,  blood-thirsty  blas- 
phemies, in  comparison  with  which  the 
maddest  rant  of  an  American  camp-meeting 
is  seemliness,  sobriety,  and  sense. 

As  to  the  good  taste  of  much  that  Smith 
saw  fit  to  quote  from  the  public  organs  and 
private  journals  of  the  evangelical  party,  we 
have  not  a  word  of  apology  to  offer.  With 
many  passages  citation  is  condemnation,  and 
they  convict  themselves  without  a  stroke 
from  the  satirist.  But  the  sin  of  the  assail- 
ant lay  in  resolving  to  believe,  and  to  make 
others  believe,  that  the  religionists  assailed 
were  made  up  only  of  superstition  and  aus- 
terity— if  sincere,  all  grimness — if  hollow,  all 
grimace — frantic  with  a  heady  proselytism,  or 
greedy  with  a  low.minded  cunning. 

To  his  attack  on  Indian  missions  every  suc- 
ceeding year  brought  in,  and  is  to  bring,  fresh 
refutation.  But  for  missionary  effort  Suttee- 
ism  would  still  have  been  allowed,  Indian 
priestcraft  petted,  and  the  wheel  of  Jugger- 
naut shoved  onwards  by  the  shoulder  of  the 
Honorable  East  India  Company.  He  makes 
the  difficulties  encountered  by  missionaries 
his  great  argument  against  missions.  Those 
difficulties  had  been  largely  created  by  the 
godless  gainfulness  which  lived  only  to  shake 
the  pagoda-tree  and  gorge.  Their  existence 
only  showed  that  brave  and  devoted  hearts 
had  not  stirred  them  too  soon.    Quite  other- 


wise did  Sydney  reason  concerning  the  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  improvement  among 
ourselves.  The  Champion  of  reform  in  Eng- 
land  abominates  the  reformers  of  India  ;  and 
the  chastiser  of  episcopalian  Brahmins  at 
home  is  the  apologist  of  an  idolatrous  priest- 
hood abroad.  The  reiterated  publication  of 
the  article  on  Missions  is  far  less  excusable 
than  its  production  at  the  first.  It  was  not 
like  Sydney  Smith  to  persist  against  accu- 
mulating facts — to  refuse  to  allow  himself 
mistaken.  If  he  had  spoken  a  hasty  word 
to  any  one  in  his  employ,  he  could  never  be 
easy  m  his  mind  till,  with  manful  kindliness, 
he  had  in  some  way  acknowledged  his  fault, 
and  healed  the  wound.  But  an  evangelical 
dissenter  was  beyond  the  pale  of  courtesy  or 
justice.  Lady  Holland  tells  us,  '*  Some  one 
speaking  of  missions  ridiculed  them  as  ineffi- 
cient. He  dissented,  saying  that,  '  Though 
all  was  not  done  that  was  projected  or  even 
boasted  of,  yet  that  much  good  resulted ;  and 
that  wherever  Christianity  was  taught,  it 
brought  with  it  the  additional  good  of  civili- 
zation in  its  train,  and  men  became  better 
carpenters,  better  cultivators,  better  every- 
thing.' '*  There  is  his  own  good  sense  here ; 
many  reputed  conversions  are  very  question- 
able; many  Indians  have  been  made  bad 
Hindoos  without  being  made  good  Christians ; 
much  is  still  to  do  ;  but  the  collateral  benefits 
of  Christianity  alone  are  an  incalculable  gahi 
— underrated  too  often  by  religious  impa- 
tience, eager  for  flattering  reports.  His  views 
had  evidently  undergone  modification ;  we 
are  glad  to  give  publicity  to  the  change  ;  we 
could  wish  that  he  himself  had  done  so. 

The  position  of  Sydney  Smith  in  the 
Church  of  England  it  is  not  difficult  to  un- 
derstand. In  his  view,  that  institution  meant 
"  a  check  to  the  conceited  rashness  of  experi- 
mental reasoners — an  adhesion  to  old  moral 
landmarks — an  attachment  to  the  happiness 
we  have  gained  from  tried  institutions  great- 
er than  the  expectation  of  that  which  is 
promised  by  novelty  and  change.  He  was 
grieved  to  see  it  near  "  dying  of  dignity,"  but 
such  he  knew  was  the  chronic  disorder  of  all 
establishments.  The  practical  energetic 
preaching,  the  activity,  the  education  he  ad- 
vocated, were,  alas !  only  to  be  found  among 
the  evangelicals  he  denounced.  The  Pusey- 
ite  attempt  at  revival  by  priestcraft,  sacra- 
ments, and  wax- chandlery,  was  quite  as  little 
to  his  taste.  He  has  much  reverence  for 
principles,  little  for  dignities.  For  the  life  of 
him  he  cannot  say  of  his  bishop,  as  Cob  of 
Bobadill,  '*  I  do  honor  the  very  flea  of  his 
dog.'^  To  every  clergyman,  duly  sensible  of 
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the  proprieties,  the  very  sneeze  of  a  bishop 
should  be  like  the  sterDutation  of  the  King 
of  Monopotama,  which  is  greeted  by  shouts 
Id  the  ante-chamber,  shouts  in  the  palace- 
yard,  shouts  in  the  city-streets, — announced 
and  reverberated  by  a  thousand  loyal  yoices ; 
but  bold  recusant  Sydney  Smith  can  watch 
rectU  oculis — without  awe,  and  without  re- 
sponse— the  convulsion  of  an  episcopal  pro- 
boscis !  This  provoking  Spartan  calls  a  spade 
a  spade,  and  shockingly  discourses  of  the 
Church  as  indeed  it  is.  They  accuse  him  of 
desecrating  holy  things.  He  answers  as 
England  did  to  Ireland  in  one  of  our  old  wars. 
The  Irish  had  laid  up  their  corn  m  a  church, 
hoping  that  the  sanctity  of  the  building 
would  preserve  their  stores.  The  English 
replied  that  the  sacrilege  lay  with  the  enemy, 
in  converting  the  holy  place  to  such  a  purpose  ; 
and  removed  the  grain  as  coolly  as  if  the 
sanctuary  had  been  a  barn. 

Sydney  Smith  maintains  that,  as  there  is  no 
adequate  payment  for  the  many  in  the  Church, 
there  must  be  prizes  for  the  few.  His  letters 
to  Archdeacon  Singleton  are  unanswerable 
exposures  of  a  fallacious  and  unjust  attempt 
at  reform,  by  which  the  strong  ecclesiastics 
would  have  pilfered  froqi  the  weak,  without 
appeasing  after  all  the  popular  dissatisfaction. 
Most  of  his  ecclesiastical  opponents  conveni- 
ently identified  the  pious  and  the  comfortable. 
To  disturb  an  abuse  was  to  assail  religion. 
Has  not  Sancho  the  most  religious  objection 
to  being  drawn  into  discussion  when  guzzling 
among  Camacho's  flesh-pots  ?  '*  Good,  your 
worship,"  cries  he,  "  juage  of  your  own  chiv- 
alries, and  meddle  not  with  judging  of  other 
men's  fears  and  valors ;  for  perhaps  I  am 
as  pretty  a  fearer  of  God  as  any  of  my 
neighbors :  and  pray  let  me  whip  off  this 
scum  ;  for  all  besides  is  idle  talk,  of  which  we 
must  give  an  account  in  the  next  world." 

A  most  felicitous  allusion  exhibits  in  a  sen- 
tence the  effect  of  his  plain-speaking.  '*  When 
an  argument  taken  from  real  life  and  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  the  world  is  brought  among 
the  shadowy  discussions  of  ecclesia^ics,  it 
always  occasions  terror  and  dismay ;  it  is  like 
^neas  stepping  into  Charon's  boat,  Which 
carried  only  ghosts  and  spirits.  Gemuit  9ub 
pandere  cymba  SuiilisJ*^  Sydney  Smith  will 
not  cloak  the  matter ;  he  acknowledges  that 
the  great  majority  who  enter  the  Church  do 
BO  having  in  view  the  good  things  which  that 
Church  may  bestow.  Yet  every  one  so  en- 
tering professes  that  he  is  movcfd  thereto  by 
the  Holy  Ghest.  The  bait  must  be  there, 
he  contends,  or  capital  would  not  flow  into 
the  establishment.   But  what  becomes  of  the 


vows  upon  the  threshold  ?  Hapless  dilemma  1 
— what,  indeed  1 

He  judged  of  the  Romish  priesthood  very 
much  by  himself.  He  imagined  them  scarce- 
ly more  likely  to  violate  truth,  humanity,  or 
justice  for  their  church,  than  would  he  for 
his.  They  had  come  down  in  the  world,  and 
he  pitied  them.  They  seemed  to  him  the 
feeble  shadow  of  a  bye-gone  terror.  They 
resembled  in  his  eyes  the  player  in  the  Spec- 
tator, who  complains  so  bitterly  that,  having 
once  done  the  thunder,  he  is  now  reduced  to 
act  the  ghost.  They  had  suffered  adversity, 
and  he  trusted  they  were  the  better  for  it. 
The  service  he  rendered  them  was  a  right- 
eous one  and  brave,  however  unworthy  and 
incurable  the  subjects  of  the  benefit.  With 
scepticism,  on  the  other  side,  he  was  never 
disposed  to  tamper  for  a  moment  The  irre- 
ligious spirit  of  the  Edinburgh  awakened  his 
grave  displeasure,  and  drew  forth  strong  re- 
monstrances to  Jeffrey. 

As  a  master  of  English,  Sydney  Smith  may 
take  his  place  upon  the  highest  seat.  A  bet- 
ter model  of  style  it  would  be  difficult  to 
propose, — ^partly  from  his  intrinsic  excellence, 
— partly  because  the  absence  of  mannerism 
renders  mere  imitation  impossible.  Two 
comprehensive  attributes  may  suffice  to  char- 
acterize his  composition  —  Simplicity  and 
Wit. 

It  is  too  common  to  confound  simplicity 
with  baldness,  and  to  challenge  its  excellence 
accordingly.  A  simple  style  must  be  trans- 
parent, idiomatic,  natural.  Let  these  quali- 
ties be  preserved,  and  a  playful  humor,  or  a 
rich  fancy,  will  never  detract  from  its  simpli- 
city. The  soil  need  not  be  barren,  but  the 
flowers  must  be  spontaneous.  No  brushes 
and  powders,  no  wires,  wax,  or  gauze,  must 
litter  the  study  table — materials  for  an  arti- 
ficial flora.  No  pedantic  theory  must  play 
the  martinet  with  the  common  rank  and  file 
of  speech,  or  drum  out  the  attention  of  the 
reader  and  the  thoughts  of  the  writer  in  a 
monotonous  roll  of  periods. 

Sydney  Smith  thought  with  clearness,  and 
therefore  expressed  nimself  clearly.  We 
cannot  believe  that  any  man  fairly  under- 
stands his  own  meaning  who  is  unable  to 
convey  it  to  the  tolerably  educated  mind 
about  him.  The  banks  and  shoals  of  the 
sea  are  the  ordinary  resting  place  of  fogs. 
It  is  so  with  thought  and  language — the 
cloud  surely  indicates  the  shallow.  The 
literary  criticisms  of  Smith  betray  his  impa- 
tience of  all  artifice.  He  is  aggrieved  by 
the  scholastic  grandiosities  of  Parr ;  he  ex- 
poses the  pompous  egotbm  of  Bose;  he 
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rebukes,  though  gently,  the  apostrophes  of  | 
Waterton.  His  allusions  and  illustrations 
are  never  too  refined  or  recondite ;  requiring 
in  the  reader  some  unusual  knowledge  or 
peculiar  point  of  mental  view,  and  therefore 
meaningless  to  the  many  as  a  bignal  flag 
Been  edgewise.  His  style  acquires  force  as 
well  as  clearness  from  bis  Teniers-like  finish 
and  minuteness  of  detail — his  constant  pre- 
ference of  the  concrete  to  the  abstract. 
There  is  no  question  about  his  outline — no 
drapery  conceals  drawing  careless  or  untrue 
— there  are  no  figures  half  visible  through 
mist  He  is  like  the  man  of  whom  the 
Italian  said,  that  he  always  spoke  in  relief 
(jxwhva  sempre  seolpiio).  Wherever  he  can 
make  a  generality  special  by  adducing  names, 
places,  tangible  objects,  he  always  does  so. 
If  such  features  are  not  at  hand,  he  invents 
them.  Thus,  speaking  of  tbe  Bishop  of 
Peterborough's  questions,  he  says,  "  By  this 
new  system  of  interrogation,  a  man  may  be 
admitted  into  orders  at  Barnet,  rejected  at 
Stevenage,  re-admitted  at  Brogden,  kicked 
out  as  a  Calvinist  at  Witbam  Common,  and 
bailed  as  an  ardent  Arminian  on  his  arrival 
at  York.'*  On  the  same  principle  we  meet 
by  the  way  with  an  enumeration  like  the 
following : — "  Few  men  consider  the  histori- 
cal view  which  will  be  taken  of  present 
events.  The  bubbles  of  last  year ;  the  fish- 
ing for  half-crowns  in  Yigo  my  ;  the  Milk, 
Muffin,  and  Crumpet  Companies ;  the  Apple, 
Pear,  and  Plum  Associations ;  the  National 
Gooseberry  and  Currant  Company — will  all 
be  remembered  as  instances  of  that  partial 
madness  to  which  society  is  occasionally 
exposed,*'  ^c.  Similarly,  in  the  speech  on 
the  Reform  Bill,  the  stewards  and  country 
gentlemen  acquire  a  grotesque  individuality 
in  the  fortunes  of  Messrs.  Yellum  and 
Plumpkin.  His  habit  of  recapitulation  at 
the  close  of  an  article  greatly  intensifies  the 
impression  of  the  whole.  In  this  way  he 
not  only  provides  against  any  possible  mis- 
conception as  to  his  object,  but  sends  away 
the  reader  with  a  telling  summary  of  fact 
and  argument  ringing  in  his  ears.  Thus  the 
whole  of  the  fallacies  exposed  in  the  article 
cm  Bentfaam,  are  gathered  together  at  last  in 
the  Noodle's  oration.  In  like  manner,  at 
the  end  of  a  masterly  paper  on  the  Catholic 
question,  he  winds  up  with  a  successibn  of 
spirited  addresses  to  the  several  classes 
interested — to  the  No -Popery  Fool — to  the 
No- Popery  Rogue — to  tbe  Honest  No- 
Popery  People — to  the  Catholics,  &c.  Tbe 
final  page  oi  the  paper  on  Female  Education 
is  an  epitome  of  the  whole,  remarkable  for 


vigorous  compression.  An  article  on  Ame- 
rica is  concluded  by  a  collection  of  antithe- 
sis, concentrating  in  a  paragraph  the  vast 
advantages  and  little  inconveniences  of  which 
that  land  of  anomalies  is  made  up.  The 
ease  and  self-possession  resulting  from  the 
consciousness  of  strength,  preserved  his 
simplicity  inviolate,  whatever  might  be  his 
anxiety,  his  eagerness,  his  indignaUon.  His 
steed  of  tbe  pen,  as  the  Orientals  would  say, 
never  perspires.  No  other  man  has  ever 
despatched  so  many  questions  in  one  irresiit- 
ible,  immortal  sentence.  He  will  kick  out 
tbe  life  of  a  time-honored  sophism  by  a 
single  foot-note.  His  parenthesis  is  terrible 
— ^a  mere  tap  on  tbe  ear  in  passing,  that 
smites  like  tbe  sail  of  a  windmill. 

Barrow's  celebrated  enumeration  of  the 
varieties  of  wit  might  be  completely  illus- 
trated with  first-rate  specimens  from  the 
writings  of  Sydney  Smith  alone.  We  have 
not  another  writer  in  our  language  who  has 
united  to  a  wit  and  humor  so  exuberant  and 
multiform  a  treatment  of  bis  subject  so  com- 
prehensive, so  conscientious,  so  truly  philo- 
sophical— not  another  with  like  measure  of 
the  perilous  faculty,  so  completely  preserved 
by  heart,  and  taste  and  judgment  from  ever 
injuring  others  by  malice,  or  himself  by 
folly. 

Space  would  fail  us  to  specify  the  many 
kinds  of  facetiousness  with  which  his  style 
abounds.  The  humorists  have  always 
claimed  the  privilege  of  word-coining,  and 
the  royal  exercise  of  this  prerogative  dis- 
tinguishes, while  it  never  disfigures,  the 
language  of  Sydney  Smith.  This  kind  of 
originality  lies  on  the  surface,  and  is  the 
first  to  strike  every  eye.  Sometimes  he 
fashions  strange  compounds  from  tbe  homely 
Saxon  idiom ;  sometimes  be  devises  bigwig 
classical  epithets,  devised  with  scbolarlike 
precision,  comic  from  their  formal  gravity,  so 
dexterously  misplaced.  Thus  he  speaks  of 
a  "  lexicon-struck  "  boy,  of  * '  Maltbus-proof  " 
young  people,  of  "  persecution -fanciers,"  of 
**  wife  and  daughter  bishops,"  of  **  butler 
bishops,"  even  of  "cook  and  housekeeper 
bishops ;"  be  describes  a  measure  as  rejected 
*'with  Percivalism  and  contempt;"  and  be 
enriches  our  mother  tongue  with  that  ser- 
viceable hybrid  "  Foolometer."  So  when, 
in  the  academic  vein,  he  laughs  at  pedants 
with  sesquipedal  ^rords  of  bis  own,  be  will 
talk  of  **  frugivorous  children,"  and  of  "  mas- 
tigopborous  schoolmasters  ;"  of  "  amorphous 
hats ;"  of  "  fugacious  "  or  '*  plumigerous 
captiuns;"  of  ''lachrymal  and  suspirious 
clergymen;"  of  some  people  who  are  "si- 
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mious/*  and  others  who  are  "  anserous ;"  he 
holds  up,  as  "  the  Anglophagi,"  the  place- 
men who  prey  upon  the  country  ;  and  desig- 
nates our  September  sins  by  the  awful 
name  of  *'  perdricide.'* 

A  mind  of  such  happy  vivacity  will,  of 
course,  make  the  similie  and  the  metaphor 
the  frequent  vehicles  of  fun,  of  satire,  some- 
times even  of  argument — fine  and  sharp 
as  the  Italian's  '*  dagger  hid  in  a  hair. 
For  example — "  Men  of  very  small  incomes, 
be  it  known  to  his  Lordship,  have  often  very 
acute  feelings ;  and  a  curate  trod  on  feels  a 
pang  as  great  as  when  a  bishop  is  refuted." 
Thus  again,  "To  be  intolerable  strict  and 
harsh  to  a  poor  curate,  who  is  trying  to 
earn  a  morsel  of  hard  bread,  and  then  to 
complain  of  the  drudgery  of  reading  his 
answers,  is  much  like  knocking  a  man  down 
with  a  bludgeon,  and  then  abusing  him  for 
splashing  you  with  his  blood,  and  pestering 
you  with  his  groans.  It  is  quite  monstrous 
that  a  man  who  inflicts  eighty-seven  new 
questions  in  theology  upon  his  fellow -crea- 
tures, should  talk  of  the  drudgery  of  reading 
their  answers." 

Of  the  pun — that  PHriah  among  the  jests 
— Sydney  Smith  furnishes  but  few  examples, 
and  those,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  clas- 
sical. 

His  mock-heroics  are  numerous,  and  all 
good.  Take  this  sly  hit  en  passant  at  the 
pompous  Latinized  style:  "Not  only  are 
Church,  King,  and  State  allured  by  this 
principle  of  vicarious  labor,  but  the  pot-boy 
has  a  lower  pot-boy,  who,  for  a  small  portion 
of  the  small  gains  of  his  principal,  arranges, 
with  inexhaustible  sedulity,  the  subdivided 
portions  of  diink,  and,  intensely  perspiring, 
disperses,  in  bright  pewter,  the  frothy  ele- 
ments of  joy."  Who  has  not  been  convulsed 
by  reading  Peter  Plymley's  flatulent  de- 
scription of  the  scheme  for  subduing  the 
French  by  stopping  their  medicinal  supplies  ? 
**  What  a  sublime  thought — that  no  purge 
can  be  taken  between  the  Wesscr  and  the 
Garonne — that  the  bustling  pestle  is  still — 
the  canorous  mortar  mute,  and  the  bowels 
of  mankind  locked  up  for  fourteen  degrees 
of  latitude !" 

A  species  of  wit  to  which  Sydney  Smith 
is  much  addicted,  we  must  call,  The  Par- 
ticularization  of  the  Hyperbole.  When  put- 
ting something  impossible,  or  imagining 
something  extravagant,  he  generally  con- 
trives to  give  it,  by  a  sudden  turn,  a  pecu- 
liar adaptation  to  the  case  in  hand.  For 
instance,  speaking  of  Mrs.  Trimmer,  the 
well-known  writer  of  children's  books,  he 


does  not  simply  say  that  he  knows  she 
would  on  no  account  wittingly  have  done 
such  injustice  to  Mr.  Lancaster ;  but,  *'  if 
she  had  been  aware  of  the  extent  of  the 
mischief  she  was  doing,  she  would  have 
tossed  the  manuscript  spelling  book  in  which 
she  was  engaged  into  the  fire,  rather  than 
have  done  it.*^  Thus,  again,  any  one  might 
write,  '*  Nothing  can  persuade  me  that  the 
antiquated  superstitions  of  Rome  are  likely 
to  resume  their  empire  over  the  mind  of 
this  country."  What  force  and  freshness 
does  our  wit  cive  to  the  same  thought — 
how  he  makes  it  flash  and  attract  all  eyes  by 
expressing  it  this  way — '*  Tell  me  that  the 
world  will  return  again  under  the  influence 
of  the  small-pox  ;  that  Lord  Castlereagh  will 
herafcer  oppose  the  power  of  the  court ;  that 
Lord  Howick  and  Mr.  Grattan  will  do  each 
of  them  a  mean  and  dishonorable  action; 
that  anybody  who  has  heard  Lord  Redes- 
dale  speak  once  will  knowingly  and  willingly 
hear  him  again;  that  Lord  Eldon  has  as- 
sented to  the  fact  of  two  and  two  making 
four,  without  shedding  tears  or  expressing 
the  smallest  doubt  or  scruple ;  tell  me  any 
other  thing  absurd  or  incredible,  but,  for  the 
love  of  common  sense,  let  me  hear  no  more 
of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
general  difi'usion  of  Popery." 

A  remarkable  feature  in  the  satire  of 
Sydney  Smith  is  the  way  ui  which  it  is 
wrought  in  his  argument,  description,  or 
narrative.  It  diffuses  itself  through  his 
style  like  an  atmosphere.  The  touches  are 
slight  and  incidental,  as  though  he  could  not 
help  it — he  has  not  to  stop  or  go  out  of  his 
road  for  the  purpose.  Thomas  Fuller  often 
embroiders  his  history  with  sarcastic  touches 
and  humorous  allusions;  they  fringe  a  sen- 
tence, or  they  slash  it  by  a  parenthesis; 
they  glitter  on  it,  or  they  wind,  like  a  button 
or  a  braid — but  with  Sydney  Smith  this 
vein  of  wit  is  as  it  were  shot  into  the  fabric 
— it  glances  at  every  movement  in  the  tex- 
ture itself.  In  this  respect  he  bears  some 
resemblance  to  Thackeray,  whose  satire  and 
whose  kindliness  too,  will  come  out  in  the 
most  ordinary  passages  of  a  story — in  the 
narration  of  the  commonest  incidents — show- 
ing that  this  humor  is  no  mere  decoration  of 
the  structure  he  builds,  but,  in  a  manner,  the 
very  seasoning  of  its  rafters.  Sydney  Smith 
and  Thackeray  are  akin,  too,  in  the  tendency 
of  their  genius  to  confine  itself  to  man  and 
his  interests.  Dickens,  in  whom  the  poeti- 
cal development  is  larger,  has  more  senti- 
ment and  discursiveness.  He  will  invest 
natural  objects  with  character — informs  with 
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life  scenery,  buildings,  and  very  farnitare. 
The  superoatural  and  the  mysterious  steal 
in  among  tbe  oddities  and  the  prose  of  our 
wondrous  daily  life.  The  strange  sights  of 
foreign  lands  suggest  to  Sydney  Smith  not 
poetical  or  spiritoal  analogies,  but  political 
or  ecclesiastical  ones — some  reality  in  tbe 
actual  world  at  hand.  And  these  very  sug- 
gestions furnish  illustration  of  the  way  in 
wbich  be  scatters  satire  as  he  goes,  instinc- 
tively,  almost  unawares.  Thus  he  reads  in 
tbe  old  travels  of  Brocquiere  that  the 
Christians  at  Damascus  are  locked  up  every 
night — ''as  they  are  (he  remarks)  in  £ng- 
Ibh  workhouses,  night  and  day,  when  they 
happen  to  be  poor.  This  is  bis  reflection 
on  being  informed  of  tbe  astonishing  power 
of  tbe  tolling  note  uttered  by  tbe  South 
American  campanero :  *'  The  campanero 
may  be  heard  three  miles ! — this  little  bird 
being  more  powerful  than  tbe  belfry  of  a 
cathedral  ringing  for  a  new  dean — ^just  ap- 
pointed on  account  of  shabby  politics,  small 
understanding,  and  good  family !''  A  de- 
scription of  the  sloth  sends  his  ideas  home 
at  once  to  bis  profession:  "This  animal 
moves  suspended,  rests  suspended,  sleeps 
suspended,  and  passes  bis  life  in  suspense — 
like  a  young  clergyman  dbtantly  related  to 
a  bishop."  The  boa  constrictor  reminds 
bim,  naturally  enough,  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 

How  rapid  and  how  keen  are  strokes  like 
the  following — tbe  mere  sparkle  of  his  oars 
as  they  dash  onward :  "  To  buy  a  partridge 
(though  still  considered  as  inferior  to  murder) 
was  visited  with  the  very  heaviest  infliction  of 
tbe  law,''  &c.  "  Even  ministers  (whom  no- 
thing pesters  so  much  as  the  interests  of 
humanity)  are  at  last  compelled  to  come  for- 
ward," <!ec.  "  We  curse  ourselves  as  a  set  of 
monastic  madmen,  and  call  out  for  the  empty 
satisfaction  of  Mr.  PercivaFs  head." — •*  Cry- 
ing out  like  a  school-boy  or  a  chaplain,"  6cc. 
"  The  sixth  commandment  is  suspended,  bj 
one  medical  diploma,  from  tbe  north  of  Eng- 
land to  the  south."  *'  If  a  man  finds  a  part- 
ridge upon  his  ground  eating  his  corn  in  any 
part  of  Kentucky  or  Indiana,  he  may  kill  it, 
even  if  bis  father  is  not  a  Doctor  of  Divinity." 
'^  A  good  novel  is  a  book  which  makes  you 
impatient  of  contradiction  and  inatteative, — 
even  if  a  bishop  is  making  an  observation, 
or  a  gentleman,  lately  from  the  Pyramids,  or 
tbe  Upper  Cataracts,  is  let  loose  upon  the 
drawing-room." 

That  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit  is  an  aphor- 
ism wbich,  like  many  other  proverbial  say- 
ings, conveys  but  half  tbe  truth.    It  is  the 


province  of  wit  not  merely  to  utter  the  happy 
saying  which  is  born  and  complete  upon  tbe 
instant,  but  also  to  pursue  an  idea  with  inex- 
plicable nimbleness  of  thought,  through  rov- 
ings,  and  windings,  and  transformations  num- 
berless, long  after  apprehensions  less  brisk 
and  agile  have  dropped  it  in  exhaustion. 
The  chase  is  marvellous  as  the  conflicts  of 
genii  in  7^6  Arabian  Nights,  where  the 
fugitive  spirit  transforms  himself,  quick  as 
thought,  into  hare,  or  worm,  or  minnow; 
and  the  pursuer  as  swiftly  hurries  after  in 
shape  of  hound,  or  bird,  or  pike.  How  long 
and  fondly  does  the  wit  of  Shakspeare  buzz 
and  hover  about  Bardolpb's  red  nose ;  that 
volcanic  promontory  threatens  to  coruscate 
forever;  he  scarce  knows  how  to  let  it  go. 
Sydney  Smith  is  a  mighty  hunter  of  fancies 
in  his  way  too;  sometimes  in  wild  fun; 
sometimes  in  earnest — that  be  may  develop 
all  the  intrinsic  absurdity  of  some  notion 
which  be  combats.  At  one  time  he  will  stop 
and  draw  an  imaginary  picture ;  at  another 
he  will  enter  with  grave  irony  into  an  arith- 
metical calculation.  These  methods  are  favor- 
ite weapons  with  Swift;  but  Smith  is  his 
equal  in  piquency  and  force,  and  far  supe- 
rior in  refinement  both  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression. Swift  wields  the  quarter-staflf; 
Smith  draws  a  rapier. 

A  whole  galler}'  fall  of  pictures  might  be 
collected  from  his  works,  full  of  figures  and 
of  scenery  selected  or  imagined  with  exquis- 
ite skill,  and  every  touch  and  adjunct  help- 
ing tbe  designed  effect  of  ridicule.  Take  only 
one,  where  he  runs  riot  on  tbe  imagination  of 
England  invaded,  laughably  heaping  together 
the  most  incongruous  incidents,  and  pursuing 
his  argument  all  tbe  while.  '*OId  wheat 
and  beans  blazing  for  twenty  miles  round; 
cart  mares  shot ;  sows  of  Lord  SomerviJle's 
breed  running  wild  over  tbe  country;  the 
minister  of  the  parish  wounded  sorely  in  bis 
hinder  parts;  Mrs.  Plymley  in  fits;  all  these 
scenes  of  war  an  Austrian  or  a  Russian  has 
seen  three  or  four  times  over ;  but  it  is  now 
three  centuries  since  an  English  pig  has  fall- 
en in  a  fair  battle  upon  English  ground,  or  a 
farmhouse  been  rifled,  or  a  clergyman's  wife 
been  subjected  to  any  other  proposals  of  love 
than  the  connubial  endearments  of  her  sleek 
and  orthodox  mate."  There  are  besides 
the  pictures  of  bishops  at  their  pay -table 
(  Works,  iii.  p.  230)  ;  of  the  ludicrous  effects 
of  an  intimation  by  Lord  John  (p.  227)  ;  of 
the  agonized  scrivener  who  took  the  arch- 
bishop's oath  for  him  (p.  222) ;  of  the  ambi- 
tious baker  and  young  Crumpet  (215) ;  of 
the  clergyman  ideal  and  the  clergyman  ac- 
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taal  (p.  250),  a  very  striking  pair ;  and  all 
these  are  bung  together  in  the  apartment, 
yclept  "Letters  to  Archdeacon  Singleton  :'* 
go,  reader,  and  gaze  upon  these  works  of  art, 
spirit-stirring,  laughter-moving,  rare  as  Sir 
!Ix)hy's  catch  that  would  "  draw  three  souls 
out  of  one  weaver!" 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Smith  P'  said  a  Romish  digni- 
tary one  day,  *' you  have  such  a  way  of  put- 
ting things  r  He  had  received  a  home-thrnst. 
Among  other  *'  ways/'  the  Canon  had  a  habit 
of  making  speeches  for  his  adversaries  where- 
by they  are  sorely  discom6ted.  He  does 
so  (with  aggravating  truthfulness)  for  the 
justice,  when  pleading  on  behalf  of  untried 
prisoners  ;  he  delivers  a  legal  opinion  in  the 
person  of  a  fifth  judge  in  the  article  on  man- 
traps and  spring-guns;  and  he  annihilates 
Noodle  by  making  him  open  his  mouth. 

But  beyond  this  legitimate  exercise  of 
the  dramatic  faculty  there  is  the  parable  or 
apologue,  in  which  the  humor  of  Smith  is 
unrivalled.  8mfCsTaleofa  Tub  and  His- 
tary  of  John  Bull  are  allegorical  caricatures 
of  great  power.  The  satire  consists  in  redu- 
cing party  characteristics  to  domestic  person- 
alities ;  in  representing  the  dignified  proce- 
dure of  war,  diplomacy,  and  government, 
under  the  homely  mask  of  squabbles  be- 
tween relatives  and  neighbors — the  husband 
and  the  wife — the  master  and  the  ser- 
vant. The  idea  is  excellent,  but  the  exe- 
cution coarse,  even  for  those  days.  Such 
indirectness  should  not  be  protracted.  The 
History  of  John  Bull  is  sustained  too 
long,  and  though  frequently  redeemed  by 
most  felicitous  invention,  grows  rather  tire- 
some by  requiring  reference  to  the  key  at 
every  turn.  The  satiric  fictions  of  Smith  are 
always  pertinent,  brief,  and  delicate  in  their 
handling.  The  story  of  Mrs.  Partington — 
the  convenient  passage  from  the  Dutch 
Chronicle  about  the  Synod  of  Dort — the  fables 
concerning  the  physician  and  the  apothecary 
in  the  reform  speeches — and  the  account  of 
the  dinner  which  opens  the  sixth  of  Peter 
Plymley*s  Letters — ^are  well-known  spe- 
cimens. 

The  difference  is  remarkable  between  the 
humor  of  Smith  and  of  Charles  Lamb,  sim- 
ple and  genial  as  they  both  are.  Smith  is 
excellent  at  putting  together  a  principle  or  a 
policy  in  a  person — an  adept  at  the  repre- 
ftentative,  concentrative  process.  Lamb  is 
most  fond  of  taking  a  person  to  pieces  and 
unfoldinff  a  character — as  great  a  master  of 
the  explicative  art.  How  he  peeps  under 
foibles  and  oddities  to  look  at  the  heart — 
lovingly  dilates  upon  them — draws  us  near 


to  strange  bits  of  humanity,  and  holding  a 
hand  of  each,  makes  us    friends  forever  I 
Smith  does  great  service  in  bringing  down  to 
the  common  level  some  highflying  pretence 
or  title  that  gives  itself  airs,  and  claims  to 
sit  apart.    Lamb  does  a  service  peculiar  to 
himself  in  bringing  some  forlorn  eccentricitj 
up  to  the  level  of  our  ordinary  sympathies. 
LEtmb    is    subjective,     individual — a     man 
dreamy,  whimsical,  and  unpractical.     Smith 
moves  in  the  stream  of  aflfairs,  and   haa  al- 
ways work  in  hand.     He  is  too  intent  on 
producing  conviction  to  have  time  for  the 
erratic  quaintnesses  and  leisurely  delights  of 
Lamb's  meditative  fancy.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, and  for  higher  yet,  he  can  never  descend 
to  the  tricks  and  starts,  the  coups  de  ihiatre, 
the  utter  ribald  nonsense,  which  offend  us 
in  Sterne.  The  very  structure  of  the  sentences 
marks  the  contrast — the  rapid  flow  of  Smith's, 
the  shortness  and  slight  connexion  of  Lamb's, 
as  though  deliberately  uttered  at  intervals, 
in  monologue,  between  the  whifis  of  the  mus- 
ing pipe.    Sydney  Smith  all  minds,  in  their 
order,  will  more  or  less  appreciate  ;  the  com- 
mon prosaic  temperament  gets  out  of  pa- 
tience with  Lamb,  and  thinks  him  childish. 
Observe  how  the  two  speak  of  the  rising 
convict-colony  of  Sydney.     Lamb  writes  to 
his  friend  at  the  antipodes, ''  What  must  you 
be  willing  by  this  time  to  give  for  the  sight 
of  an  honest  man  I     You  must  almost  have 
forgotten  how  we  look.  The  kangaroos — your 
aborigines — do  they  keep  their  primitive  sim- 
plicity un* Europe-tainted,  with  those  little 
short  fore- puds,  looking  like  a  lesson  framed 
by  Nature  to  the  pickpocket !     Marry,  for 
diving  into  fobs  they  are  rather  lamely  pro- 
vided d  priori  ;  but  if  the  hue  and  cry  were 
once  up,  they  would  show  as  fair  a  pair  of 
hind- shifters  as  the  expertest  loco- motor  in 

the  colony Do  you  grow  your  own 

hemp  ?  What  is  your  staple  trade — exclu- 
sive of  the  national  profession,  I  mean  ? 
Your  locksmiths,  I  take  it,  are  some  of  your 
great  capitalists.^'  Sydney  Smith  expresses 
his  fears  that,  in  spite  of  the  example  of 
America,  this  country  will  attempt  to  retain 
the  colony  under  harsh  guardianship  after  it 
has  come  to  years  of  discreUon.  If  so, 
'^  endless  blood  and  treasure  will  be  exhausted 
to  support  a  tax  on  kangaroos'  skins ;  faith- 
ful Commons  will  go  on  voting  fresh  supplies 
to  support  a  just  and  necessary  war ;  and 
Newg;ate,  then  become  a  quarter  of  the 
world,  will  evince  a  heroism  not  unworthy 
of  the  great  characters  by  whom  she  was 
originally  peopled.'* 
In  conclusion,  we  must  repeat  our  protest 
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against  the  mistake  which  resaids  wit  as  |  iU  preseafc  home  prosper^ ;  iilK>  would  put 


the  principal  endowmeDt  of  that  powerful 
and  noble  nature — ^against  that  popular 
error  which  persists  in  associating  brilliance 
with  reckless  superficiality.  With  justice  has 
Sterne  entitled  this  narrow  and  vulgar  notion 
the  Mngna  Charta  of  stupidity  and  dulness. 
An  illustration,  he  says,  is  not  an  argument 
— of  course  not — '*  nor  do  I  maintain  the 
wiping  of  a  looking-glass  clean  to  be  a  syllo- 
gism— ^but  you  all,  your  worships,  may  see 
the  better  for  it.**  Let  that  keen  and  massive 
intellect  have  due  honor — and  yet  more,  that 
brave,  and  tender  and  self-sacrificing  heart. 
Let  Sydney  Smith  be  remembered  as  a  man 
who  fought  in  the  van  of  reform,  when  reform 
was  accounted  infamous ;  who  to  his  own 
sore  loss,  iu  a  profession  sadly  eminent  for 
servility  and  prejudice,  stood  forth  against 
giganic  wrongs,  and  helped  our  country  to 


out  the  same  energy  in  saving  a  poor  village 
lad  which  he  lent  to  aid  a  natioci  s  <diu6e ;  to 
whom  vanity  was  a  strange  thing,  and  envy  a 
thing  impossible ;  and  who  used  his  danger- 
ous and  dazzling  gifts  never  to  adorn  a  false- 
hood or  insult  the  fallen,  always  to  crown 
truth  with  glory  and  to  fill  the  oppressed 
with  hopa.  With  proj)hetic  insight,  be  could 
discern,  in  humane  solution  of  the  problems 
of  the  present,  the  established  axioms  of 
a  bett^  future, — oould  be  sure  that  the  norel 
superstructure  of  to-day  woald  become  the 
venerated  foundation  of  to-morrow ;  and  to 
the  life  he  lived  and  the  cause  he  advocated 
may  be  applied,  with  the  fullest  justice* 
those  wise  words  which  Tacitus  has  placed 
in  the  mouth  of  Claudius : — Inveteroicet  hoe 
guoque :  et  quod  hodie  txempUi  tuemur^  tnUr 
exempla  erit. 


■*^* 
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Europe  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the 
shock  caused  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
death  of  Nicholas,  ere  speculations  began  to 
be  formed  as  to  the  character  of  his  succes- 
sor, Alexander  II.  It  was  whispered  and 
eagerly  believed  that  with  the  death  of  our 
great  enemy  peace  would  be  immediately  re- 
stored ;  for  his  successor  was  known  to  be- 
long to  the  German  party,  and  besides,  a  col- 
lision might  be  anticipated  with  his  brother 
Constantine,  who  was  notoriously  of  a  pug- 
nacious character,  and  supposed  to  have  al- 
ready urged  a  claim  to  the  throne,  owing  to 
his  having  been  born  during  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor,  and  not,  like  his  brother,  when  he 
was  only  grand-duke.  But  all  these  antici- 
pations were  soon  found  to  be  unfounded, 
*'  so  he  went  unto  his  fathers,  and  his  son 
reigned  in  his  stead :"  it  was  just  like  a  pas- 
sage in  Jewish  history.  Alexander  ascended 
the  throne  without  the  slightest  disturbance, 
and  his  brother  was  one  of  the  first  to  offer 
his  allegiance. 

Foiled  in  their  anticipations  of  an  agreeable 
intermezzo  in  the  shape  of  a  Russian  home 
revolution,  political  quidnuncs  then  had  re- 
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course  to  the  Emperor's  antecedents.  He 
was  essentially  a  man  of  peace ;  indeed,  ac- 
cording to  their  sanguine  showing,  his  educa- 
tion must  have  been  managed  by  a  brother 
Bright  in  uniform.  But  these  delusive  hopes 
have  been  scattered  to  the  winds :  Alexander 
will  follow  and  remain  true  to  the  policy  of 
his  ancestors,  and  will  carry  on  the  war  un- 
^doubtedly  ^*  to  the  last  man  and  the  last 
rouble." 

Russia  is  certainly  a  fortunate  country  in 
one  respect :  she  b  profoundly  ignorant  of 
the  peculiar  blessings  of  a  House  of  Commons. 
No  disappointed  ex-minister  can  there  wreak 
his  vengeance  by  denouncing  the  measures 
and  betraying  the  secrets  of  his  late  collea- 
gues ;  no  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing*  rise  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  enemy ;  no  would-be 
patriots  distort  the  simplest  facts  to  support 
their  own  party  purposes ;  and,  finally,  min- 
isters do  not  demde  themselves  by  becom- 
ing political  Jack  Puddings,  and  answering 
the  most  vital  questions  by  a  broad,  unmean- 
ing grin,  intended  to  signify  so  much.*    Rus- 

*  Query.  Quaket^s  drah— PftfOtfr'f  Z>m/. 
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Bia  may  consider  herself  fortanate  in  so  far 
that  she  is  governed  by  one  liead,  and  the 
responsibilitj  can  be  easily  traced.  But,  to 
compensate  for  these  blessiDgs,  Rasstans  lose 
the  Briton's  most  glorious  prerogative — they 
dare  not  grumble,  their  "  Thunderer''  is  mere- 
ly a  Journal  of  Invalids,  and  its  thunder  only 
brutum  fulmen-^so,  balancing  both  sides  of 
the  question,  perhaps  we  may  oonsider  our- 
selves lucky  in  being  Englishmen,  and  regard 
our  "  collective  wisdom  of  the  nation"  in  the 
light  of  the  slave  who  rode  in  the  triumphal 
car  to  remind  the  victorious  general  that  he 
was  only  a  man-^as  the  amari  aliquid  which 
continually  rises  medio  de  fonte  leporum. 

With  a  whole  nation  at  his  back,  Alexan- 
der's policy  could  not  be  expected  to  run 
counter  to  its  prejudices.  He  found  the  war 
already  commenced  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  and  he  must  perforce  continue  it  if  he 
wished  to  maintain  his  own  position.  His 
character  may  very  possibly  be  peaceful,  and 
like  an  enlightened  ruler  he  may  deeply  de* 
plore  the  horrors  of  war,  and  foresee  the  fear- 
ful consequences  it  will  entail  on  his  nation ; 
but  even  an  autocrat  cannot  do  everything 
he  pleases,  as  Nicholas  discovered  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  and  the  solution  of  the 

Sreat  problem,  "  Peace  or  War,"  does  not 
epena  entirely  on  himself.  Up  to  the  pres- 
enty  indeed,  he  has  dbplayed  no  intention  to 
give  way ;  and  if  we  read  his  character  aright, 
as  described  in  M.  L^ouzon  Leduo's  "Per- 
sonal Reminiscences  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander IL,"  recently  published  at  Paris,  and 
from  which  we  purpose  to  make  a  few  ex- 
tracts, it  does  net  deviate  very  materially 
from  that  of  hb  father. 

Alexander  II.  was  born  on  the  29th  April, 
1818.  From  his  birth  he  was  an  object  of 
the  greatest  care  and  interest  to  his  illustrious 
father ;  but,  naturally  of  a  mild  disposition, 
he  clung  more  fondly  to  his  mother,  whose 
gentle  nature  responded  to  his  own.  His 
lather,  accustomed  to  a  soldier's  rough  life, 
was  pitiless  in  any  matter  which  appeared  to 
him  to  display  weakness  of  character,  and  his 
son,  while  respecting  him,  was  insensibly  led 
to  fear  him.  In  the  same  way  his  impetuous 
brother  Constantino  gained  a  complete  au- 
thority over  him,  and  seems  to  have  domi- 
neered over  him  to  his  heart's  content,  if  we 
may  believe  the  following  anecdote,  which 
H.  Leduc  quotes  on  good  authority : 


**  One  day,  when  the  two  grand-dukes  were 
pkying  with  several  of  their  comrades  in  one  of 
the  Mohni  of  the  Winter  Palace,  they  suddenly 
made  sacb  a  disturbance,  that  the  Emperor  Nicho« 


las  csme  out  of  his  cabinet  angrily  to  call  tbem  to 
order.  The  Emperor  tore  open  the  door  of  the 
room,  but  at  the  sight  of  the  scene  that  was  taking 
place,  stopped  in  amazement  on  the  threshold.  The 
Grand-Duke  Consiantine  was  holding  Alexander 
down  with  his  knee ;  he  had  passed  a  B<;arf  round 
his  neck,  which  he  was  pretending  to  draw  tight- 
ly ;  hie  comrades  were  shouting  in  glee,  while 
Alexander,  feigning  despair,  was  crying  for  mercy. 
*  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?*  the  Emperor 
exclaimed.  He  soon  learned  that  the  children  had 
been  representinga  scene  in  Russian  history — the 
death  of  Paul  I.  He  addressed  a  stern  admonition 
to  tbem  all,  telling  them  it  was  not  permitted  to 
represent  such  hateful  actions.  Then  he  placed 
Constantine  and  his  companions  under  arrest  for 
having  made  the  heir  to  the  throne  play  the  part 
of  a  victim.  As  for  the  latter,  as  he  had  been 
guilty  of  crying  for  mercy,  he  was  put  in  confine- 
ment. '  A  Russian  sovereign,'  Nicholas  said  to 
him,  *mu8t  never  ask  for  mercy !'" 

The  education  of  Alexander  was  entrusted 
to  General  Morder,  a  German  and  a  Protest- 
ant, who  had  been  attached  to  the  suite  of 
Alexander  I.,  and  held  by  him  in  great  esti- 
mation.   The  youthful  prince  soon  became 
greatly  attached  to  him,  and  sincerely  regret- 
ted his  death,  which  took  place  soon  after 
Nicholas  ascended  the  throne.     His  place 
was  taken  by  the  poet  Jaukovsky ;  it  was  an 
honorable  selection,  both  for  the  subject  and 
the  sovereign.    The  course  of  instrucUon  to 
which  Alexander  was  subjected  was  very 
varied.     He  learned  the  classics,  though  su- 
perficially, as  they  are  generally  acquired  in 
Kussia :  he  also  learned  modern  languages, 
which  he  speaks  fluently  and  elegantly,  more 
especially  French  and  German.     His  father 
paid  great  attention  to  his  studies,  and  watch- 
ed him  carefully,  but  he  never  displayed  that 
curiosity  or  love  of  learning  for  which  his 
brother  Constantine  was  ever  remarkable. 
The  latter,  indeed,  was  a  remarkable  lad  :  he 
regarded  his  name  as  an  omen,  and  dreamed 
of  Constantinople;   he  studied  and  spoke 
Turkish ;  the  glory  of  Bussia  filled  his  mind ; 
while  awaiting  fresh  conquests,  those  already 
made  interested  him ;  he  was  the  only  person 
in  the  empire  thoroughly  conversant  with  its 
history,  manners  and  literature.     He  was  fre- 
quently to  be  found  lying  at  full  length  on  a 
map  and  tracing  the  lines ;  and  when  asked 
what  he  was  doing,  he  would  reply,  **  I  am 
regulating  the  division.    I  am  mariung  what 
will  be  my  brother's  share  and  what  mine  !'* 
At  other  times  he  would  go  so  far  as  to  curse 
the  law  of  primogeniture,  and  vowed  that  he 
would  never  yield  to  it. 

At  first  there  were  strange  collisions  be- 
tween the  brothers,  for  Constantine  was  never 
particular  about  his  language  or  bis  actions. 
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Appointed,  at  a  very  earlj  age,  admiral- 
general  of  the  fleets  of  the  empire,  he  dared 
ona  day  to  arrest  his  brother,  who  had  come 
on  board  his  Te^tel  without  asking  permission. 
This  was  only  a  foolish  oatbre^^  which  the 
Emperor  soon  punished  him  for ;  but  other 
facts  not  so  eccentric  in  their  nature  revealed 
diuly  the  innate  contrast  between  the  two 
sons  of  the  Emperor.  StiH  we  must  allow 
that  the  contact  with  Constantlne  wore  off 
that  excessive  tenderness,  which  was  the  only 
failing  in  Alexander's  character.  He  learned 
by  observation  the  qualities  which  the  real 
Russians  demand  most  in  their  princes,  and 
he  made  it  a  point  to  cidtivate  them  in  him- 
self. In  a  very  short  time  he  rivalled  his 
brother  in  their  father's  affection,  and  was 
adored  by  the  whole  Russian  nation. 

The  ^peror,  though  a  fond  father,  was 
terribly  severe :  the  slightest  infringement  of 
discipline  was  surely  punished,  with  a  degree 
of  harshness  almost  resembling  vtndictiveness. 
Out  of  numerous  examples  let  us  select  the 
following,  as  narrated  by  our  author : 


**  According  to  the  customs  of  the  empire,  Alex- 
ander, when  quite  a  youth,  entered  the  military 
service  as  a  cadet.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  he 
was  appointed  a  sabaltem  in  the  gaarda.  A  few 
days  afier  this  promotion,  while  proceeding  to  the 
apartments  he  occupied  in  the  imperial  palace,  he 
traversed  a  hall  in  which  several  high  dignitaries 
were  assembled.  On  the  approach  of  the  prince 
they  rose  and  bowed.  This  mark  of  respect,  paid 
him  by  old  sokliers,  greatly  flattered  the  yoong 
man :  be  wished  to  enjoy  it  again,  and  passed 
several  times  in  snccesaioa  through  the  hall;  but 
the  generals  who  had  saluted  him  previously  paid 
him  no  attention.  The  grand-duke,  much  annoyed, 
ran  to  complain  to  his  father.  The  latter,  taking 
him  by  the  hand,  led  him  back  to  the  hall  where 
he  had  left  the  generals.  *  My  son,*  he  said  to  him 
in  their  presence,  *  it  is  really  painful  to  me  that 
yon  understand  so  slightly  the  duties  imposed  on 
you  by  your  new  epaulettes  towards  your  superior 
officers,  and  that  yon  do  not  feel  that  respect  which 
heads  grown  gray  in  the  service  of  the  state  claim 
from  you.  Are  you  aware  that  the  men  by  whom 
yoo  wish  to  be  honored,  you  ought  to  honor 
yoorself  7  for  to  them  your  father  owes  his  throne 
and  bis  life,  and  their  fidelity,  zeal,  and  loyal  ser- 
vices can  alone  pave  your  way  to  that  throne,  and 
assist  you  in  fllllng  it  with  glory.  Bow,  then,  to 
these  noble  gentlemen,  and  consider  as  a  great 
honor  every  mark  of  jevotion  and  respect  they 
grant  you.  What  yon  have  just  done  convinces 
me  that  you  are  still  too  young  to  wear  the  epau- 
lettes that  have  been  given  you :  I  will  take  them 
back.  Yon  most  not  reclaim  them  until  your  con- 
duct has  proved  that  you  are  capable  of  wearing 
them  honorably.'  And  the  Emperor  detached 
the  epaulettes  from  his  son's  coat,  and  warned  him 
not  to  forget  this  lesson.** 


At  the  age  of  sixteen,  according  to  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  empire,  Alexander 
was  of  age,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  throne ;  and  henceforth  he  was  con- 
stantly seen  by  his  father's  side,  attending  re- 
views and  inspecti<His  of  the  troops,  and  learn- 
ing from  him  all  the  principles  of  military 
routine  and  discipline.  His  life  resembled 
that  of  a  soldier  in  the  field.  He  slept  on  a 
very  hard  bed,  which  he  quitted  at  daybreak, 
and  proceeded  straight  to  his  study.  There 
maps  were  laid  out,  plans  attached  to  the 
walls,  and  books  open :  the  prince  studied 
strategics  and  tactics.  At  a  later  hour  pri* 
vate  instructors  came  to  teach  him  the  prin- 
ciples of  administration  and  government.  His 
meals  were  hurried,  his  exercise  continual.  He 
was  first  aide-de-camp  to  the  Emperor  Nicho- 
las, and  colonel-commandant  of  the  Russian 
regiment  of  the  lancers  of  the  ffuard.  To 
these  titles  he  added  another,  which  no  Rus- 
sian prioce  had  borne  before  him :  he  was 
hetman  of  the  Cossacks.  By  the  time  the 
grand-duke  had  reached  his  twentieth  year^ 
the  effect  of  such  monotonous  routine  began 
to  be  seen  on  his  countenance :  he  grew  pen- 
sive and  melancholy,  and  his  father  began  to 
be  alarmed.  To  cause  a  change  in  his  mode 
of  life,  a  journey  to  Germany  was  suggested, 
and  the  grand-duke  gladly  consented.  It 
was  at  this  period  that  the  Marqub  de  Custine 
met  Alexander  at  Ems,  and  was  enabled  to 
draw  that  portrait  of  him  which  appears  in 
his  work  on  Russia. 

After  visiting  a  multitude  of  courts,  and 
passing  in  review  all  the  maniageable  daugh- 
ters, the  grand-duke  made*  a  final  halt  at 
Darmstadt,  when  he  proposed  for  the  Princess 
Wilhelmina  Augusta  Marie.  The  news  of 
this  event  surprised  all  the  world,  for  the 
young  princess  was  so  modest,  and  lived  in 
such  retirement ;  but  these  were  the  very 
charms  which  Alexander  found  in  her:  her 
character  harmonized  with  his  own,  and  he 
was  not  long  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
Emperor  to  his  marriage.  The  young  lady 
proceeded  to  Petersbcu'g,  was  received  into 
the  Greek  Church,  in  pursuance  of  that  ami- 
able egotism  which  allows  no  prince  of  Russia 
to  marry  a  person  of  another  religion  save  the 
orthodox  faith,  and  was  christened  Maria 
Alexandrovna. 

The  marriage  took  place  on<  the  16th 
(28th)  April,  1841,  and  ttatil  1850  the 
grand-duke  enjoyed  all  the  blessings  of  con- 
nubial felicity,  when  he  undertook  a  jocurney 
into  the  Caucasus.  He  arrived  at  Tiflis  on 
ihe  7th  October,  where  he  was  magnificently 
received.    On  his  road  homewards  he,  how- 
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erer«  had  an  opportuDity  of  testing  the 
courage  of  the  Tchetchenzes,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  despatch,  sent  at  the  tiooe 
by  Prince  Woronzoff  to  the  Emperor  Nich- 
olas: 

"  Yesterday  we  left  the  fortress  of  Vosdvich- 
enskaya  with  a  fitting  escort,  composed  of  the 
infantry  of  roy  regiment  of  chasseurs,  six  sotnias 
of  Cossacks  of  the  line,  a  sotnia  of  the  Cossacks 
of  the  Danube,  a  strong  body  of  native  troops, 
and  a  body  of  Tchetcbenzea.    According  to  his 
usual  custom,  his  imperial  highness  rode  in  the 
centre  of  the  advanced  guard.    On  arriving  be- 
tween the  rivers  Roschina  and  Valerik,  his  high- 
ness perceived  a  band  of  enemies  on  this  side  the 
chain  of  outposts.    He  immediately  rushed  to- 
wards them,  followed  by  his  escorr,  the  generals, 
a  number  of  Cossacks,  and  the  native  militia. 
He  drew  so  near  to  the  enemy  that  they  were 
able  to  fire  on  his  highness.    But  they  were  sud> 
denly  put  to  flight  and  pursued  by  the  Cossacks, 
and  my  reserve  attacked  them  in  the  rear.    The 
leader  of  the  enemy  was  killed  before  the  eyes 
of  his  highness,  and  his  body  remained  in  our 
possession :  his  arms  were  handed  to  his  highness. 
It  was  not  without  apprehension,  I  must  confess, 
that  I  saw  the  grandkduke  advance  so  bravely 
beyond  the  chain,  and  rush  upon  the  enemy,  far 
in  advance  of  his  escort,  especially  when  1  re- 
membered that  his  highness  was  mounted  on  a 
very  spirited  horse,  and  it  was  impossible  for  any 
member  of  the  escort  to  keep  up  with  him.    We 
were  jost  at  the  end  of  our  tour,  and  I  so  little 
anticipated  such  an  event  that  I  had  retired  to  my 
carriage,  owing  to  a  violent  cold  I  was  suffering 
from.     When  Iwas  informed  of  the  circumstance 
and  bad  mounted  my  horse,  I  saw  his  imperial 
highness  pulling  up  three  versts  off:  the  affair 

was  over. 

"  My  apprehension  was  then  changed  into  a 

lively  feeling  of  joy,  seeing  that  circumstances 

had  permitted  our  well-beloved  prince  to  take 

part  in  an  action  which,  though  of  slieht  import*^ 

ance  in  itself,  was  not  the  less  a  deed  of  actual 

war,  and  entirely  in  our  favor.    Thus  the  grand- 

dnke  has  been  witness  to  the  iutrepidity  and 

bravery  not  only  of  our  Cossacks,  but  also  of  the 

Tchetchenzes,  our  devoted  allies.     Still,  there  is 

something  even  more  important  in  this  afikir, 

namely,  that  our  late  levies,  who  three  weeks 

back  were  fighting  on  the  side  of  our  foe,  were 

enabled  to  judge  with  their  own  eyes  of  the  truly 

warlike  spirit  which  animates  the  august  heir  to 

the  throne  of  Russia.    This  unexpected  victory 

has  terminated  the  fortunate  tour  of  his  imperial 

highness  in  the  Caucasus — a  tour,  the  precious 

reminiscences  of  which  will  live  eternally  in  the 

hearts  of  your  majesty's  faithful  subjects  in  that 

country. 

**ln  informing  your  majesty  of  this  trait  of 
bravery  in  the  grand-duke,  I  venture  to  trust  you 
will  hear  with  delight  the  glorious  impression 
produced  by  the  conduct  of  his  imperial  highness 
on  all  those  who  witnessed  it.  I  dare  to  hope  that 
your  majesty  will  not  refuse  me  or  the  corps  of 
the  Caucasus  the  happiness  of  seeing  the  Order 


of  the  Brave  glistening  on  the  noble  and  worthy 
chest  of  his  imperial  highness.  Such  a  favor 
would  only  be  an  act  of  justice ;  I  therefore  be- 
seech your  majesty  not  to  reject  my  request.  The 
Cross  of  St.  George,  4fh  class,  will  be  not  merely 
a  well-merited  reward  for  his  imperial  highness 
the  Czarevitch,  but  also  a  precious  testimony  of 
the  satisfaction  your  majesty  feels  in  the  whole 
corps  of  the  Caucasus.  Each  regiment  will  be 
overpowered  with  delight." 


We  know  not  whether  the  Emperor  placed 
implicit  faith  in  this  pompous  report  of 
Prince  Woronzoff.  The  balletins  of  the  Caa- 
casian  generals  are  frequently  deceptive. 
At  any  rate,  he  would  listen  eagerly  in  this 
instance,  since  his  own  son  was  the  subject 
of  the  panegyric.  Besides,  an  action,  how- 
ever insignificant — a  simple  skirmish  with 
the  Cossacks,  a  nation  who  sell  their  lives  so 
dearly — deserved  reward.  The  Emperor, 
therefore,  granted  the  order,  and  sent  Colo- 
nel Patkul  to  deliver  it.  This  was  the  ter- 
mination of  the  grand-duke's  travels  in  the 
Caucasus,  and  he  returned  to  bis  family  at 
Tzarskoe  Zelo  on  the  13th  (25th)  November, 
1850,  after  an  absence  of  two  months. 

The  grand-duke  had  been  raised  in  suc- 
cession to  all  the  highest  dignities  of  the  em- 
pire. He  had  been  member  of  the  imperial 
council,  commander-in-chief  of  the  guards 
and  grenadiers,  supreme  chief  of  the  military 
schools,  and  chief  curator  of  the  military 
hospital  at  Tchesm^,  commandant  of  the 
Russian  lancers  of  the  guards,  of  the  Erwan 
carabiniers,  chief  of  the  Austrian  regiment 
of  uhlans,  No.  11,  of  the  dd  regiment  of 
Prussian  uhlans,  6zc.  But  of  all  these  dig- 
nities, none  appears  to  have  been  so  dear 
and  sacred  to  him  as  that  of  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Finland. 

The  University  of  Finland  was  indebted  to 
the  chancellor  for  many  ameliorations.  Not 
satisfied  with  those  which  Alexander  I.  and 
Nicholas  had  introduced,  he  added  new  in- 
fluences. To  him  the  institution  owes  a 
professorship  of  the  Finnish  language  and 
literature,  which  had  been  hitherto  wanting ; 
under  his  patronage  the  academy,  or  society, 
of  Finnish  literature  was  founded,  with  the 
object  of  searching  through  the  national 
records,  and  popularizing  the  treasures  dis- 
covered in  them.  To  complete  his  great 
work,  the  chancellor  defrayed  at  his  own 
charges  the  expenses  of  several  expeditions. 
Castren,  Wallin,  Eellgren,  Cygoeeus,  And  so 
many  others  who  profited  by  this  new  fa- 
vor, have  perfectly  justified  the  confidence 
placed  in  them  by  the  marvellous  results  of 
their  travels. 
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The  most  carious  thing  relative  to  Alex- 
ander's epoch  as  chancellor  of  the  university, 
was  the  incessant  antai|;onism  between  him 
and  Prince  Menschikoff.  The  latter  did  his 
utmost  to  annihilate  the  Finnish  literature  and 
language,while  the  other  was  continually  striv- 
ing to  raise  them.  But  although  the  grand- 
duke  was  frequently  defeated  in  his  laudable 
efforts«owing  to  thegreat  influenceof  the  prince 
with  the  Emperor,  the  intention  was  always 
manifest,  and  the  Finnish  nation,  aware  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  its  protector  had  to 
contend,  felt  grateful  for  his  attempts,  even 
when  unsuccessful.  The  following  anecdote 
throws  a  striking  light  on  the  subject : 

**  One  day  some  flatterers,  of  whom  plenty  can 
be  foand  wherever  the  government  resorts  to 
measures  of  corruption,  wished  to  display  their 
fidelity  to  Prince  Menschikoff  by  presenting  him 
with  an  estate.  The  affair  was  proposed  to  the 
senate  in  a  secret  committee,  and  it  naturally  af- 
forded no  opposition.  But,  where  to  find  an  es» 
tate?  After  much  research,  they  decided  on  the 
domain  of  Anjala,  situated  in  the  government  of 

Wiborg.     It  belonged  to  Count  C ,  a  zealous 

and  incorruptible  patriot.  They  proposed  to  him 
a  sale,  though  without  explaining  the  object ;  for 
they  knew  that,  if  aware  of  it,  the  count  would 
never  consent.  They  acted  in  a  roundabout  way, 
and  ordered  a  harmless  young  officer  to  negotiate 
in  their  name.  As  soon  as  the  purchase  was 
completed,  the  nominal  owner  gave  up  the  estate 
to  the  senate,  who  presented  it  to  Prince  Men- 
schikoff in  the  name  of  Finland.  Melancholy  de- 
rision !  but  the  promoter  of  this  comedy  was  dec- 
orated with  a  new  Russian  oider  for  eminent  bcT' 
xiem  rendered  to  hie  country  /*' 

The  grand-duke  thus  labored  incessantly 
for  the  welfare  of  his  country,  though  fre- 
quently thwarted  by  the  old  Russian  party, 
until  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of 
his  father  raised  him  to  the  throne.  Among 
the  various  orders  of  the  day,  and  addresses 
which  followed  immediately  on  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  the  one  to  the  corps  diploma- 
iique  appears  to  us  so  pregnant  with  mean- 
ing, that  we  venture  to  transcribe  it : 

*'I  am  persuaded,  gentlemen,  of  the  sincerity 
with  which  you  all  regret  the  misfortune  which 
has  happened  to  us.  I  have  already  received 
proofs  of  it  on  all  sides,  which  have  greatly  affected 
me,  and  I  yesterday  told  the  ministers  of  Prussia 
and  Austria  how  sensible  I  was  of  them.  I  declare 
here  solemnly  before  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  will 
remain  true  to  all  the  sentiments  of  my  father,  aud 
that  I  will  persevere  in  the  line  of  policy  which 
served  as  a  rule  to  my  uncle  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, and  to  my  father.  They  are  the  principles 
of  the  Holy  Aiiiance.  But  if  this  alliance  is  no 
longer  in  existence,  it  is  not  assuredly  the  fault 
of  my  father.    His  Intentions  always  remsined 


straightforward  and  loyal;  and  if,  latterly,  they 
were  misunderstood  by  some,  I  doubt  not  that  God 
and  history  will  do  him  justice. 

**  I  am  ready  to  offer  my  hand  for  a  peace  on 
the  conditions  he  had  accepted.  Like  him,  I  de- 
sire peaces  and  wish  to  see  the  horrors  of  war 
terminated;  but  if  the  conferences  opened  at 
Vienna  do  not  result  in  a  manner  honorable  for 
us,  then,  gentlemen,  I  will  fight  at  the  head  of 
my  faithful  Russians,  and  perish  sooner  than 
yield.  As  for  my  personal  feelings  for  your  sov- 
ereigns, thev  have  not  altered.  (Turning  to 
Baron  von  Werther,  Prussian  minister)  I  have 
never  doubted  the  fraternal  and  friendly  affection 
which  his  majesty  the  king  always  felt  for  my 
father,  and  I  told  you  yesterday  how  grateful  I 
was  for  it.  (Then,  addressing  the  AuBtrian  am- 
bassadorj  Count  d*Esterhasy)  I  am  profoundly 
touched  by  the  kind  words  the  emperor  has  trans- 
mitted to  me  on  this  occasion.  His  majesty 
csnnot  doubt  the  sincere  affection  my  father 
pledged  him  on  an  occasion,  which  has  so  re- 
cently been  alluded  to  in  an  order  of  the  day  ad. 
dressed  to  the  Austrian  army  by  their  emperor.'* 

Much  has  been  said  in  favor  of  the  colos- 
sal stature  of  the  Emperor  Nioholas.  It 
seems  impossible  to  regard  in  him  the  moral 
man  without  remembering  the  physical :  one 
was  .an  explanation  of  the  other.  The  Em- 
peror Alexander  is  far  from  bearing  the 
aristocratic  type  so  fully  developed  as  his 
father,  but  everything  reveals  the  monarch 
in  him.  He  is  about  five  feet  seven  inches 
in  height:  that  embonpoint  with  which  M. 
de  Custine  found  fault  when  he  was  twenty, 
has  disappeared.  His  muscles  are  thor- 
oughly formed,  and  he  is  splendidly  propor- 
tioned ;  in  facty  more  so  than  his  father, 
whose  thin  legs,  so  frequently  displayed  in 
tightly-fitting  trousers,  hardly  suited  his 
gigantic  stature.  It  has  been  said  that  Al- 
exander has  military  tastes;  it  would  be 
hardly  otherwise,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the 
education  Nicholas  gave  his  sons,  but  we 
may  doubt  whether  these  tastes  are  so  ex- 
cessive in  the  present  Emperor  as  in  his 
predecessor ;  nor  do  we  think  he  will  ever 
be  inclined  to  play  the  part  of  the  sergeant 
of  Europe.  He  does  not  possess  that  im- 
placable firmness  of  his  father,  but  his  ideas 
are  more  noble  and  elevated.  He  would  not, 
like  him,  descend  to  the  lowest  details  of  the 
service  and  the  puerile  regulations  of  the 
barrack-room.  In  addition,  Alexander  is 
not  a  campaigner;  he  lovea  ease  and  the 
comforts  of  life;  he  studies  pleasure;  a 
richly-covered  board  amuses  him  more  than 
a  review.  He  will  fulfil,  undoubtedly,  his 
duties  as  military  sovereign  with  exactitude, 
but  he  will  not  go  beyond  them.  A  gentle- 
man rather  than  a  soldier,  he  will  always 
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prefer  the  splendor  of  his  court  and  the 
pacific  oiium  of  his  study  to  the  barren  fa- 
%gaes  of  the  exercising  ground.  He  pos- 
sesses domestic  virtues  which  render  him 
dear  to  his  family.  Peace  and  harmony, 
mingled  with  amusement  and  intelligent  pas- 
times, preside  at  his  hearth.  His  wife  gives 
the  tone,  and  is  greatly  admired  and  esteem- 
ed for  her  exquisite  taste  and  her  sound  and 
varied  education.  The  present  empress  is 
8ud  to  be  imbued  with  the  soul  of  a  Cather- 
ine II.:  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  of  this  by 
the  infiaence  she  exercises  on  the  new  reign. 
To  cite  our  author  once  more : 

**With  his  sensible  heart,  lively,  open  spirit,  and 
joyous  bamor,  Alexander  II.  is  a  great  source  of 
pleasure  in  private  life.  He  has  a  great  number 
of  friends  devoted  to  him,  and  to  whom  he  is 
faithful.  This  was  seen  when  he  formed  his 
imperial  court,  for  he  would  not  part  with  any  of 
those  who  were  attached  to  the  grand-ducal 
house.  His  personal  feelings,  without  estranging 
him  from  the  sincere  and  truly  national  men  of 
the  Russian  party,  attract  him  to  the  West    His 

fredilecttons  are  for  England  rather  than  France. 
le  has  English  tastes,  he  loves  the  English,  and 
their  constitution  pleases  him.  It  has  even  been 
said  that  if  be  were  as  absolute  master  of  h\s  em- 
pire as  he  wishes  to  be,  he  would  give  it  a  similar 
constitution.  Alexander  II.  is  religions,  but  not 
more  or  less  so  than  any  gentleman  in  Russia, 
whose  faith  has  been  purified  by  contact  with 
European  civilization.  He  would  require  a  very 
thick  mask  to  play  the  part  of  an  orthodox  pope  as 
his  father  did.  We  are  confirmed  in  this  by  the 
discussions  which  took  place  between  him  and 
M.  de  Nesselrode,  when  it  was  proposed  to  pub- 
lish the  last  manifesto  of  the  Holy  Synod.  A 
fanatic  Czar  would  not  have  hesitated  so  long. 
It  is  evident  that,  in  this  circumstance,  Alexander 
n.  yielded  to  the  imperious  necessity  of  his  posi- 
tion more  than  to  his  personal  convictions.  This 
has  not  escaped  the  jealous  attention  of  the  tites 
num(ie$  in  the  empire.  As  a  proof,  we  may 
refer  to  the  address  of  the  officers  of  the  guards, 
and  the  articles  of  the  AbeiOe  du  Nord.  Dis- 
satisfaction is  concealed  behind  the  formulae  of 
devotion,  and  the  ofier  of  confidence  scarcely 
veils  the  bitterness  of  the  remarks." 

The  death  of  Nicholas,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, gave  rise  to  a  number  of  opportunities 
m  which  the  natural  sensibility  of  Alexander 
II.,  and  the  sincere  attachment  he  bore  his 
father,  could  be  revealed.  We  need  only 
quote  the  touhcing  scene  which  took  place 
at  the  Winter  Palace,  when  the  Emperor  re- 
ceived the  deputation  of  the  military  schools : 

"At  half-past  one  the  Emperor  made  his  ap- 
pearance. After  walking  a  few  paces  up  the  hall, 
he  stopped  and  said,  *  Gentlemen,  I  wished  to  col- 
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lect  you  once  again  together  in  order  to  take  leave 
of  you  as  your  supreme  head.  For  six  years  I 
lived  among  you,  and  during  all  that  period  yon 
rendered  roe  very  happy.  You  are  all  here  in  my 
heart.  I  will  myself  read  to  you  my  order  of  the 
day.' 

**  The  Emperor  commenced  the  perusal  in  a 
loud  and  sonorous  voice.  When  he  came  to  the 
words  in  which  he  reminded  them  that  the  six 
years  of  his  personal  direction  of  the  schools  had 
been  years  of  supreme  satiafaction  to  him,  his 
voice  was  choked  by  sobs;  tears  suffused  bis 
eyes  when  he  reached  the  passage  addressed  to 
the  children.  All  present  wept ;  there  was  not  a 
dry  eye  in  this  immense  hall.  On  arriving;  at  the 
passage  addressed  to  the  aide-de-camp  General 
James  Rostovtzov  (chief  d'etat  major  of  the  mili- 
tary schools),  the  Emperor  offered  him  his  band. 
Rostovtzov  kissed  it  with  reverence.  The  Em- 
peror then  stopped,  turned  to  the  ^[eneral,  and 
pressed  him  to  his  heart.  After  finishing  the 
order  of  the  day,  Alexander,  bis  eyes  still  bathed 
in  tears,  embraced  in  turn  the  members  of  the 
council  and  the  directors  of  the  schools.  While 
embracing  the  director  of  the  corps  of  cadets  of 
Pultava,  he  said  to  him,  *  Give  this  kiss  to  your 
pupila  from  me.* 

'*Then  turning  to  the  ser(reant-majors,  pupils  of 
all  the  schools :  '  Draw  near  me — nearer !'  And 
sobs  aeain  interrupted  the  Emperor.  '  Children,' 
be  said  to  them, '  love  and  gladden  your  Emperor 
as  you  did  your  chief:  retain  the  tnemory  of  our 
common  father  and  benefactor.  I  transmit  to  you 
his  blessing  and  my  own.'  And  be  laid  his  hands 
on  the  two  cadets  nearest  him.  They  began  to 
sob  also,  and  kissed  his  bands.  The  Emperor 
kissed  them  on  the  forehead,  and  ffiving  free  vent 
to  his  tears,  said  to  them  :  '  I  would  have  liked  to 
embrace  you  all :  kiss  your  companions  for  me.' 

*'  Then  walking  further  up  the  hall,  and  address- 
ing the  I  St  corps  of  cadets,  he  said :  *  I  give  you 
the  uniform  of  your  benefactor  of  imperishable 
memory,  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  in  remembrance 
of  his  paternal  love  for  this  corps.  The  company 
of  the  Emperor  (1st  company,  1st  battalion)  will 
in  future  wear  the  cypher  of  the  deceased  Em- 
peror, on  its  epaulettes.'  Then  turning  to  the 
corps  of  engineers,  the  Emperor  said  to  thera : 
*  You  will  in  future  bear  the  name  of  the  engi- 
neers of  Nicholas,  to  whom  this  institution  owes 
its  existence.'  Then  addressing  them  all,  the  Em- 
peror added :  *  During  the  whole  period  that  I  have 
held  the  direction  of  the  military  schools,  I  have 
never  experienced  aught  but  pleasure ;  the  pro- 
gress maae  by  the  pupils  gladdened  the  heart  of 
the  late  Emperor,  our  common  benefactor,  and 
procured  me  his  favor.    Once  again  I  thank  you 

Such  sensibility  as  is  revealed  in  the  pre- 
vious description,  Alexander  had  frequently 
displayed  in  his  relations  with  Finland  ;  but 
from  his  infancy  it  had  been  shown  more 
than  once  in  a  manner  to  justify  the  forma- 
tion of  the  fairest  hopes.  **  What  would  you 
have  done  to  the  conspirators  of  the  14th  of 
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December  V  the  Emperor  Nicholas  once  ask- 
ed him.  "  I  would  have  pardoned  them  all !" 
the  young  prince  replied. 

And  yei,  in  spite  of  his  evident  goodness 
of  heart,  the  world  has  not  yet  heard  of  any 
amnesty  in  Bossia.  Oan  it  be  that,  in  mount- 
ing the  throne,  Alexander  11.  has  already 
divested  himself  of  those  noble  qualities 
which  distinguished  his  nature?  We  can 
hardly  believe  it,  although  persuaded  that 
despotism  will  pervert  the  finest  characters. 
We  w«uld  sooner  attribute  the  delay  to  the 
difficulties  of  his  new  position,  which  he  can- 
not master  immediately.  He  has  assumed 
the  sceptre  under  exceptional  circumstances : 
be  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  a  system 
which  he  could  not  gainsay  without  a  period 
of  transition.  He  owes  the  greatest  care  to 
the  memory  of  his  father,  and  to  the  old 


Russian  party,  now  so  frantically  excited. 
But  this  period  of  concession  will  not  last 
any  long  time ;  the  day  will  arrive  when  the 
young  Emperor  will  boldly  shake  off  his 
dependence,  and  boldly  inaugurate  the  era 
which  will  henceforth  bear  his  name.  Such 
was  the  policy  of  Nicholas  with  respect  to 
the  measures  taken  by  bis  predecessor ;  and 
surely  we  have  a  right  to  expect  the  same 
from  Alexander  II. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  to  express  our  re- 
newed thanks  to  M.  L^ouzon  Leduo  for  the 
opportunity  he  has  afforded  us  for  forming  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  present 
Emperor  of  the  Russians,  and  we  can  confi- 
dently recommend  his  work  to  all  those  who 
may  feel  desirous  to  examine  this  interesting 
subject  more  closely  than  we  are  enabled  to 
do  m  our  necessarily  restricted  limits. 


•••• 


•*«• 


From   tke   Dublin   Univeriity   Magamine. 


THE  UNIVERSITIES  OF  GERMANY 


Wx  feel  confident  of  havin^^  chosen  both 
an  interesting  and  an  instructive  subject,  in 
bringing  before  our  readers  a  short  account 
of  the  German  Universities.  In  no  country, 
not  even  in  England,  are  there  any  institu- 
tions of  higher  importonce  than  they  are,  for 
the  advaneement  of  learning  and  science ; 
and  it  is  not  only  to  perform  a  public  task 
profitably,  but  also  to  pay  a  debt  of  private 
gratitude,  that  we  invite  consideration  of 
those  seats  of  erudition  which  have  been 
visited  and  looked  upon  with  reverence  by 
80  many  British  scholars,  divines,  philoso- 
phers and  medical  professors,  in  the  age  of 
Cranmer  and  of  Person,  in  the  time  of  Canning 
and  of  Dr.  Arnold ;  albeit^  amongst  so  many 
Bnglish  visitors,  and  some  true  admirers,  the 
Oennan  Universities  have  never  yet  met 
with  one  who  was  sufficiently  actuated 
either  by  gratitude  or  else  by  a  desire  of 
eriticixing,  as  to  lay  before  the  public  of 
this  cou^ry,  a  more  lengthened  and,  if  pos- 
sible, just  account  of  them.  Satisfied  to 
reap  their  advantages,  content  to  borrow  or 
to  explore  their  intelleotual  treasures,  we 


have  never  thought  it  necessary  or  expedient 
to  consider  the  peculiar  system  of  the  Ger- 
man Universities  in  general,  or  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  moral  and  scientific 
tone  that  pervades  them.  Men  recorded 
their  impressions  of  them  in  little  more  than 
a  doggrel  verse  or  so,  which  Canning  could 
address  to  GotUngen,*  or  Porsonf  devote  to 
the  memory  of  Brunck,  Ruhnken,  or  Her- 

*  We  ftUude  to  hit  well-known  vereet  on 

" theU- 

niveraitx  of  OStUngen.'^ 

f  Richard  Ponon: 

"  I  went  to  Frmnkfort  and  got  dmnk 
With  that  iiKM*  leanMd  Profeiior  Bnmk ; 
I  went  to  Wort!  and  arot  more  drankea 
With  that  more  leanrd  Profenor  Bnhaken." 

Ilavref ,  nkf^v  "EpfMWog '  6  d*  'Epfiawo^ 
o<lMpa  Tevrciv. 

"Skilled  ye  are  in  Metrics,  Germani,  not  the  one 
or  the  other, 
Bat  all,  except  Hermann.    Bat  Hermann  is  a 
thoxDngh  Qeman." 
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maDO,  who,  at  tbe  same  time,  as  Ponon  con- 
fesaes,  made  him  drunk  with  their  knowledge. 
From  them  less  information  is  to  be  derived 
than  from  some  continental  travellers,  who 
now  and  then  could  not  fail  to  turn  an  acci- 
dental and  transitory  glance  towards  the 
German  Universities,  and  who  allowed  them 
sometimes  a  rank,  however  secondary, 
amongst  the  objects  of  their  attention.  Of 
the  best  we  have  met  with,  we  may  mention 
''Rnsseirs  Tour  in  Germany,  in  1824  and 
1825,"  a  book  which  is  certainly  written  in  a 
vigorous  and  judicious  style,  though  it  may 
pass  sometimes  rather  a  harsh  criticism  upon 
the  peculiar  national  habits  of  the  German 
student.  The  author,  who  resided  some 
tame  at  Jena,  and  seems  to  have  acquired 
most  of  his  information  on  the  German  Uni- 
versities at  the  time  of  his  stay  at  this 
particular  university-town,  rates  the  moral 
standard  of  the  German  academicians  very 
low.  This  will  not  astonish  him  who  knows 
that  Jena  has  been  formerly  noted  in  Ger- 
many for  the  wildness  and  extravagancies  of 
her  students ;  but  it  is  obvious,  for  the  same 
reason,  that  Jena  can  hardly  be  considered 
as  a  fair  specimen.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
book,  the  author  himself  admits  that  the 
life  of  the  students  at  Berlin  and  at  GdtUn- 
gen  does  not  generally  exhibit  the  crude 
forms  which  he  found  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  Jena  student. 

Thus  we  must  refer  our  readers  for  further 
Information  on  our  subject  principally  to 
German  publications.  It  may  be  well  to 
add,  that  the  Germans  have  shown  a  greater 
interest  in  the  scientific  institutions  of  their 
neighbors,  than  the  latter  have  shown  for 
the  institutions  of  Germany.  They  possess 
a  most  elaborate  account  of  the  English  uni- 
versities by  Huber;  and  but  as  lately  as 
1851,  a  Professor  from  Joachimsthal  College, 
Berlin,  L.  Weise,  paid  a  visit  to  England  and 
Scotland,  for  the  especial  purpose  of  inquir- 
ing into  the  state  of  education  at  schools, 
both  hijjh  and  low,  in  these  countries.  The 
letters  m  which  he  published  the  results  of 
his  inquiries,  after  his  return  to  Prussia, 
establish  a  close  comparison  between  educa- 
tional establishments  in  Prussia,  and  those 
of  England.  ''  G.  Bell's  Journal  of  English 
Education"  has  given  the  only  translation 
of  them,  as  far  as  we  know,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.*  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
author's  opinions — according  to  which  the 
moral  and  religions  part  of  education  would 


*  We  SM  that  one  or  two  tnmalatioiia  of  Wiate'i 
lettert  have  appeared  nnee  this  wis  written. 


seem  better  attended  to  in  England,  the 
mental  and  intellectual  better  in  Prussia — 
the  letters  of  Wiese  will  be  worth  the  notice 
of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  educational 
topics. 

We  hope  that  at  a  time  when  the  question 
of  University  reform  is  so  strongly  enfirrossine 
public  attention,  an  account  of  the  Universi- 
ties of  a  neighboring  people  may  not  be 
unwelcome.  But  we  consider  the  subject 
not  merely  from  an  educational  point  of 
view.  It  would  be  very  short-sighted,  and 
doing  the  question  little  justice,  were  we  to 
view  them  only  as  schools  where  the  young 
are  initiated  in  the  rudiments  of  science. 
Theur  influence  is  not  limited  to  the  rising 
generation ;  and  their'claims  to  our  examina- 
tion rest  upon  a  still  broader  foundation— 
they  are  nurseries  for  the  philosopher,  the 
scholar,  and  the  statesman — for  all  who  are 
to  fill  the  most  important  stations  of  a 
country — in  short,  we  may  call  them  the 
foci  of  a  nation's  intellectual  life,  the  sources 
of  its  learning,  and  the  fountains  of  its 
science — the  illustrious  assemblages  of  all  its 
wisest  and  most  thinking  men.  Moreover, 
as  great  social  bodies,  they  display  in  a 
remarkable  way  the  genius  and  character  of 
a  nation,  and  exercise  a  decisive  influence  on 
its  moral,  political,  and  social  condition. 
And  this  particularly  applies  to  the  universi- 
ties of  Germany,  which  have  at  all  times 
acted  in  that  country  a  singularly  conspicu- 
ous and  prominent  part ;  and  have  acquired 
there  an  importance  which  does  not  belong, 
in  the  same  degree,  to  the  universities  in 
other  countries,  both  by  the  greater  fre- 
quency with  which  they  were  resorted  to, 
and  by  the  political  ascendency,  which,  in 
the  turn  of  events,  has  devolved  upon  them. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  impossibility  of 
doing  so  comprehensive  a  subject  full  justice 
within  the  narrow  limiu  of  this  essay.  We 
shall  therefore  limit  our  description  of  the 
German  Universities  to  leading  points  of 
general  interest,  and  treat  of  their  peculiar 
system  of  instruction,  their  internal  composi- 
tion and  constitution,  their  relation  to  the 
State ;  and  instead  of  a  longer  and  more  pre* 
cise  discussion  of  their  moral  and  political 
character,  offer  some  short  sketches  of  the 
life  and  habits  of  the  German  student,  whioh 
the  personal  experiences  and  recollections  of 
the  writer  have  partly  suggested. 

A  statistical  and  historical  survey  of  the 
German  Universities  will  fitly  afford  us  a 
proper  beginning.  Germany  boasts  at  pres- 
ent of  about  twenty-five  universities;  the 
uncertainty  of  the  correct  application  of  the 
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terma  Oerman  and  University  does  not 
allow  of  a  more  exact  statement.  Thej  are 
of  very  different  ages,  some  very  old,  some 
quite  recent.  But,  as  regards  their  origin, 
they  have  been  all  erected  by  the  sovereigns 
or  secular  powers  of  tfae  different  provinces, 
and  none  of  them  existed  before  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  This  enables  us 
already  to  draw  a  twofold  conclusion  con- 
cerning their  nature.  It  explains,  on  one 
hand,  the  entire  absence  of  mediaeval  institu- 
tions, and  of  monastic,  secluded  habits ;  and 
it  shows,  on  the  other,  also,  why  they  were, 
and  are  yet,  dependent  on  the  governments. 
The  earliest  university  in  Germany  was  that 
of  Prague.  It  was  in  1948,  under  the 
Emperor  Charles  lY.,  when  the  taste  for 
letters  had  revived  so  signally  in  Europe, 
when  England  may  be  said  to  have  possessed 
her  two  old  universities  already  for  three 
centuries,  Paris  her  Sorbonne  already  for 
four,  that  this  university  was  erected  as  the 
first  of  German  Universities.  The  idea 
originated  in  the  mind  of  the  Emperor,  who 
was  educated  in  Paris,  at  the  university  of 
that  town,  and  was  eagerly  taken  up  by  the 
townspeople  of  that  ancient  and  wealthy 
city,  for  they  foresaw  that  affluence  would 
shower  upon  them  if  they  could  induce  a 
numerous  crowd  of  students  to  flock  together 
within  their  walls.  But  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor  took  an  active  part  in  favoring  and 
authorizing  the  institution;  they  wilhngly 
granted  to  it  wide  privileges,  and  made 
it  entirely  independent  of  Church  and 
State.  The  teaching  of  the  professors,  and 
the  studies  of  the  students,  were  submitted 
to  no  control  whatever.  After  the  model  of 
the  University  of  Paris,  they  divided  them- 
selves into  different  faculties,  and  made  four 
such  divisions— one  for  divinity,  another  for 
medical  science,  a  third  for  law,  and  a  fourth 
for  philosophy.  The  last  order  comprised 
those  who  taught  and  learned  the  fine  arts 
and  the  sciences,  which  two  departments 
were  separate  at  the  Sorbonne.  All  the 
German  universities  have  preserved  this  out- 
ward constitution,  and  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  circumstances,  the  precedent  of  Prague 
has  had  a  prevailing  influence  on  her  younger 
sister  institutions.  The  same  thing  may  be 
said  particularly  of  the  disciplinary  tone  of 
the  university.  In  other  countries,  universi- 
ties sprang  from  rigid  clerical  and  monastic 
institutions,  or  bore  a  more  or  less  ecclesias- 
tacal  character,  which  imposed  upon  them 
certain  more  retired  habits,  and  a  severer 
kmd  of  discipline.  Prague  took  from  the 
beginning  a  cburse  widely  difierent.    The 


students,  who  were  partly  Germans,  partly 
of  Slavonian  blood,  enjoyed  a  boundless 
liberty.  They  lodged  in  the  houses  of  the 
townspeople,  and  by  their  riches,  their  men- 
tal superiority,  and  their  number  (they  are 
recorded  to  have  been  as  many  as  twenty 
thousand  in  the  year  1409),*  became  the 
undisputed  masters  of  the  city.  The  pro- 
fessors and  the  inhabitants  of  Prague,  far 
from  checking  them,  rather  protected  the 
prerogatives  of  the  students,  for  they  found 
out  that  all  their  prosperity  depended  on 
them.  We  can  desire  no  clearer  or  more 
powerful  proof  of  the  tendency  of  the  Ger- 
man University  system,  than  that  which  we 
must  recognize,  when  we  see  Prague  enter 
at  once  upon  the  arduoua  task  of  spiritual 
reform.  Not  two  generations  had  passed 
since  the  erection  of  an  institution  thus  con- 
stituted, before  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague 
began  to  teach  the  necessity  of  an  entire 
reformation  of  the  Church.  The  phenome- 
non is  characteristic  of  the  bold  spirit  of 
inquiry  that  must  have  grown  up  at  the 
new  University.  However,  the  political 
consequences  that  attended  the  promulga- 
tion of  such  doctrines  led  almost  to  flie 
dissolution  of  the  University  itself.  For, 
the  German  part  of  the  students  broke  up, 
in  consequence  of  repeated  and  serious  quar- 
rels that  had  taken  place  with  the  Bohemian 
and  Slavonic  party,  and  went  to  Leipzig, 
where  straightway  a  new  and  purely  German 
University  was  erected.  While  Prague 
became  the  seat  of  a  protracted  and  sangui- 
nary war,  a  great  number  of  Universities  rose 
into  existence  around  it,  and  attracted  the 
crowds  that  had  formerly  flocked  to  the 
Bohemian  capital.  It  appeared  as  if  Ger- 
many, though  it  had  received  the  impulse 
from  abroad,  would  leave  all  other  countries 
behind  itself  in  the  erection  and  promotion 
of  those  learned  institutions,  for  all  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  land  vied  with  each  other  in 
creatine  universities.  Thus  arose  those  of 
Rostock,  Ingolstaldt,  Vienna,  Heidelberg, 
Cologne,  Erfurt,  Ttbingen,  Greifswalde, 
Treves,  Mayence,  and  B&les — schools  which 
have  partly  disappeared  again  during  the 
political  storms  of  subsequent  ages.  The 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  added  to 
them  one  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and 
another,  the  most  illustrious  of  all,  Witten- 
berg. Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
history  and  origin  of  the  Reformation,  knows 
what  an  important  part  the  latter  of  these 
universities  took  in  the  weightv  transactions 
of  those  times.  The  Reformation  originated 
in  a  disputation  of  university  professors,  on 
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the  famous  ninety-five  theses  of  Dr.  M. 
Lather,  and  in  its  earliest  stage  the  whole 
moyement  had  the  appearance  of  a  mere 
academical  squabble.  But  soon  the  over- 
whelming eloquence  of  the  chief  champion 
of  the  new  doctrines,  the  deep  researches  of 
Melanctbon  and  its  other  adherents,  the 
burning  of  the  Papal  decrees  by  the  whole 
studentship  of  Wittenberg,  with  Luther  at 
their  head,  convinced  the  world  that  ques- 
tions of  greater  moment  were  hidden  under 
the  learned  discussions  of  the  Wittenberg 
professors.  It  is  not  our  business  here  to 
follow  up  the  further  coarse  of  those  memor- 
able events.  Wittenberg  remained  by  no 
means  the  only  champion  of  Protestantism. 
At  Marburg,  Jeoa,  Konigsberg,  and  Helm- 
stadt,  universities  of  a  professedly  Protestant 
character  were  erected.  These  schools  be- 
came the  cradle  and  nurseries  of  the  Refor- 
mation ;  and,  humanly  speaking,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  regeneration  of  Christian  faith, 
in  those  times,  was,  on  the  Continent  at 
It^ast,  the  work  of  the  German  Universities. 
Nor  can  this,  by  any  means,  be  considered 
as  an  accidental  merit  of  theirs.  On  the 
contrary,  there  oan  be  no  doubt  that  the 
organic  principle  of  the  German  Universities, 
given  as  it  was  at  the  erection  of  Prague, 
and  faithfully  preserved  in  all  the  subsequent 
universities—- we  mean  their  unrestricted  in- 
dependence of  teaching  and  learning — was, 
as  it  were,  a  preliminary,  if  not  the  direct 
cause  of  the  Bieformation.  Though  England, 
at  that  time,  had  her  Oxford  and  her  Cam- 
bridge, though  she  had  had  her  Wickliffe,  her 
^homas  More,  yet  the  impulse  of  the  Refor- 
mation came  to  her  less  from  her  own  uni- 
versities than  from  Germany.  While  King 
Henry  VIII.  engaged  in  a  dispute  with 
Luther,  Cranmer  and  his  fellows  turned  their 
eyes  to  Germany;  the  reformers  mostly 
looked  to  it  for  information  on  the  questions 
that  had  begun  to  sway  their  minds.  But 
whilst  in  Germany,  the  universities,  bacl^ed 
by  the  people  at  large,  carried  the  Reforma- 
tk>a  against  the  Emperor  and  the  temporal 

Kwers ;  England,  where  the  universities,  as 
dies,  were  more  subject  to  traditional  rule 
and  authority,  took  in  the  beginning  only 
a  secondary  part  in  the  cause  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  made  it  its  own  only  in  propor- 
tion as  the  changeable  views  of  the  sover- 
eigns of  the  country  imposed  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  either  acquiescing  or  opposing 
its  movements. 

Unfortunately  the  German  Universities  lost 
in  the  next  centuries  a  great  part  of  their  lus- 
tre and  renown;  not  that  they  had  become 


unfaithful  to  their  mission,  and  renounced  at 
any  time  their  task ;  but  the  country  was  in 
general  unhappy — and  we  must  not  wonder, 
u  during  a  long  period  of  continual  slaughter 
and  ravages,  we  find  the  thirst  of  knowledge 
subsiding,  and  people  less  eager  to  frequent 
or  promote  those  seats  of  learning  which  had 
.brought  on  them,  together  with  all  the  light 
they  had  given,  so  much  dissension  and  strife. 
No  new  university  was  added  to  the  old  list 
— and  those  which  existed  divided  themselves 
into  two  opposite  camps.  Whilst  the  Saxon, 
the  Prussian,  and  all  the  Northern  Universi- 
ties proclaimed  Protestant  principles,  the 
Roman  Catholic  States  of  Germany,  such  as 
Austria  and  Bavaria,  made  their  Universities 
strictly  orthodox  schools ;  they  were  not  able 
to  do  80  without  cuttioff  down  the  liberty  of 
teaching  and  learning  m  a  great  many  in- 
stances, and  without  reducing  them  to  a 
kind  of  seminaries,  with  close  inspection  and 
superintendence  from  their  governments. 
Though  the  Protestant  princes  kept  them- 
selves not  always  free  from  the  reproach  of 
having  interfered  with  the  learned  schools  of 
their  countries,yet  they  allowed  them  through- 
out to  retain  their  original  organic  principles, 
and  dictated  to  their  professors  no  creed,  to 
their  students  no  moae  of  learning.  Some 
decided  improvements  were  gradually  intro- 
duced|  the  most  important  of  which  was  cer- 
tainly the  abolition  of  the  Latin  language  in 
University  lectures,  and  the  institution  of  the 
German  tongue  in  its  stead — a  merit  which 
is  due  to  the  University  of  Halle  and  its  pro- 
fessors. 

The  political  struggles  of  Germany  called 
her  Universities  repeatedly  again  into  the  fore- 
ground. Thus,  when  the  French  invaded  the 
country,  and  conquered  a  great  part  of  the 
Prussian  provinces,  in  consequence  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Jena,  the  German  Universities,  and  par- 
ticularly Halle,  became  the  haunts  of  the  na- 
tional party.  The  armies  of  Bli&cher,  and 
the  Black  Band  of  Liitxow  and  E5rner,  chief- 
ly consisted  of  German  students,  who,  in  ihm 
enihuaiaatic  patriotism,  had  taken  an  oath  to 
accept  no  quarter  from  a  Frenchman,  and  to 
give  none ;  but  not  to  rest  till  the  foe  was 
expelled  from  the  land.  It  is  chiefly  with 
such  soldiers  that  the  battles  of  Katzbach, 
Leipzig,  Montmartre,  and  at  last  of  Water- 
loo, were  fought^  and  the  yoke  of  the  French 
usurper  was  ultimately  broken. 

During  the  late  internal  struggles  of  Ger- 
many, the  Universities  took  again  the  lead,  aa 
champions  of  civil  freedom.  It  was  not  likely 
that  institutions,  so  intimately  connected  with 
the   progress  and  intellectaal  improvement 
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of  Umht  coantry,  shoald  have  espoused  an- 
otber  cause  tban  that  of  liberty  and  social  ad- 
vaDcement.  Bat  their  party  has  as  yet  been 
too  weak ;  and  the  princes  found  meana  to 
counteract  and  defeat  the  bold  projects  of 
the  Berlin  and  VieoDa  students  by  their  can- 
nons and  their  regular  armies.  It  beboYCs 
OS  best  to  lea?e  future  events  and  impartial 
historiography  either  to  justify  or  to  condemn 
the  policy  which  the  German  academies  of 
1848  and  1849  adopted,  and  not  to  pro- 
nounce, from  our  own  feelings  or  reminiscen- 
ces, a  sentence  which  might  appear  one-sided 
to  part  of  our  readers. 

It  Is  universally  admitted  that  the  seven 
Prussian  Universities  take  a  prominent  rank 
amongst  those  of  Germany.  The  largest, 
and  yet  the  most  recent  of  them,  is  that  of 
Berlin.  It  was  erected  in  1810  by  the  late 
King  Frederick  William  III.,  and  has  had  the 
most  illustrious  names  amongst  its  professors 
— such  as  F.  A.  Wolff,  Lachmann,  Bdckh, 
Zumpt,  J.  Bekker,  among  scholars;  Rose, 
Mitzscherlich,  £hrenberg,  Encke,  Lichten- 
stein,  on  natural  sciences;  Schleiermacher, 
De  Wette,  Neander,  Hengstenberg,  in  divin- 
ity ;  Muller  and  Dieffenmich,  amongst  phy- 
sicians ;  and  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel, 
among  its  philosophers.  It  has  also  the 
largest  number  of  students,  amounting  at 
present  to  about  2,400,  of  whom  only  1,800 
may  be  said  to  frequent  it  with  the  view  of 
perfecting  themselves  in  one  of  the  learned 

grofessions.  Next  to  Berlin  in  point  of  num- 
ers  rank  Breslau,  Bonn,  Halle,  of  between 
700  and  1,000  studente ;  finally,  Eonigsberg, 
Griefswalde,  and  Munster,  of  between  200 
and  400  students.  Names  like  those  of  Bes- 
Bel,  Argelander,  Niebuhr,  Gresenius,  Nitzsch, 
and  Tholuck,  will,  to  mention  only  a  few  of 
their  stars,  sufficiently  establish  their  claims 
to  intellectual  merit.  But  others  of  the  Ger- 
man States  boast  of  univerdities  highly  noted 
for  their  success.  Thus  Heidelberg  adds  the 
charms  of  a  delightful  neighborhood  to  the 
excellent  resources  it  offers  for  educational 
purposes,  and  this  has  sometimes  the  effect 
of  inducing  the  academicians  who  frequent  it 
to  turn  the  former  of  these  advantages  to  a 
far  greater  account  than  the  latter.  Gdttin- 
gen,  where  Liebnitz  and  Luden  once  taught, 
was  erected  by  George  II.,  King  of  England, 
and  elector  of  Hanover.  It  was  always  fa- 
mous in  the  classical  and  historical  depart- 
ments. Tiibingen,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  has,  amongst  other  excellencies,  an  im- 
portant seminary  for  Protestant  divinity  joined 
to  its  University.  Its  divines  form  a  distmct  and 
imposing  school  of  their  own.   Giessen  boasts 


of  that  greatest  chemist  of  the  age,  Liebig. 
Jena  was  till  lately  ill  reputed  in  Germany, 
on  account  of  the  democratical  and  dissolute 
tone  of  its  students.  Leipzig,  adorned  by 
many  great  names,  has  lately  Tost  one  of  the 
first  scholars  in  G.  Hermann,  the  veteran  of 
classical  erudition.  Kiel,  Rostock,  Marburg, 
have  establishments  by  no  means  to  be  de- 
spbed,  though  they  may  not  rank  with  those 
first  mentioned. 

The  Universities  of  the  Southern  and  Ro- 
man Catholic  districts  of  Germany  are  very 
different  from  the  Protestant  Universities. 
Their  system  is  far  more  authoritative,  their 
disciplme  more  severe,  their  instruction  more 
influenced  by  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical 

Sowers.  Bavaria  has  three  universities — 
lunich,  WUrzburg,  and  Erlangen.  Austria 
has  nine,  amongst  which  Vienna  and  Prague 
take  decidedly  the  lead.  Olmutz,  Gratz,  and 
Inspruck  are  situated  in  the  different  German 
parts ;  Pesth  and  Lemberg  in  the  Hungarian 
and  Slavonic  dominions ;  two,  namely,  Pavia 
and  Padua,  in  the  Italian  provinces  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire.  All  these  establishments  cannot 
be  said  to  possess  the  organic  principles  with 
which  the  German  Universities  first  arose,  and 
which  still  characterize  the  Protestant  dis- 
tricts. The  Governments,  being  afraid  of  the 
consequences  that  might  attend  the  existence 
of  independent  educational  institutions,  re- 
scinded the  liberty  of  teaching  and  learning, 
and  kept  both  students  and  professors  under 
strict  superintendence.  Though  they  did  not 
altogether  abandon  thj  lecture  system,  yet 
they  submitted  the  academicians  to  an  in- 
finite number  of  obligations  and  restrictions, 
concerning  their  studies  as  well  as  their  mode 
of  living.  All  students'  associations  are  for- 
bidden and  suppressed — a  regular  attendance 
and  periodical  examination  required — every 
tendency  that  does  not  coincide  with  abso- 
lutism in  matters  temporal,  and  with  the  in- 
fallible authority  of  Rome  in  things  spiritual, 
is  excluded;  and  wherever  it  faces  the  light 
of  day,  silenced  by  immediate  removal  from 
the  University,  or  by  confinement  within  the 
prison-walls  of  an  Austrian  citadel— those 
walls  that  closed  themselves  for  seven  years 
on  the  poor  Silvio  Pelico.  The  professor- 
ships are  for  a  great  part  in  the  hands  of  Jes- 
uits ;  and  invisible  spies  surround  the  youth 
in  his  amusements  and  conversations.  Such 
a  system  could,  of  course,  but  have  the  effect 
of  crippling  these  institutions.  And,  in  fact, 
it  seems  aknost  as  if  an  intellectual  curse  Uv 
on  these  Austrian  Universities ;  for  thougn 
Vienna  and  Prague,  as  well  as  Munich  in  Ba- 
varia, are  better  frequented,  and  less  obscure 
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establishments  than  the  rest  of  tlie  Roman 
Catholic.  Universities  in  Germany,  yet  none  of 
them  can  exhibit  such  a  succession  of  literary 
and  scientific  celebrities,  or  men  of  such  gen  • 
eral  European  renown,  as  the  Protestant 
Universities  of  the  North.    When  could  ever 

§enius  and  originality  of  thought  prosper  un- 
er  the  iron  rod  of  despotism,  or  amidst  the 
espionage  of  police  scouts  ?  And  how  can 
the  young  be  inspired  with  a  genuine  love  of 
knowledge  and  research,  if  they  see  their 
teachers  submit,  either  willingly  or  unwilling- 
ly, to  the  dictates  of  an  imperious  and  tyran- 
nical government  ? 

Having  thus  enumerated  the  Universities 
of  Germany,  it  will  now  be  our  first  and  prin- 
cipal business  to  explain  the  nature  of  these 
institutions,  and  to  elucidate  the  chief  char- 
acteristics which  distinguish  them  from  Brit- 
ish Universities.  These  latter  have,  from 
their  earliest  time,  retained  a  system  of  their 
own,  which  we  may  shortly  call  the  Tutorial 
system.  With  this  the  German  University 
system,  the  professorial  or  lecture  system,  as 
we  may  denominate  it,  forms  the  widest  con- 
trast possible.  In  Germany,  an  University 
affords  the  student  no  occasion  for  tuition.  It 
is  but  a  place  for  public  lectures,  which  those 
who  choose  may  attend.  As  there  is  no 
tuition,  there  are  no  classes,  no  tutors  or  fel- 
lows ;  in  short,  there  are  only  professors  who 
deliver  the  lectures,  and  students  who  attend 
them  as  their  audience.  Thus,  instead  of  a 
variety  of  colleges,  we  find  in  a  German  Uni- 
versity town  only  one  large  building,  with  a 
great  number  of  halls  (Hors&le),  where,  at 
an  hour  previously  announced  by  each  pro- 
fessor, he  meets  those  students  who  have  de- 
clared, or  mean  to  declare,  their  intention  to 
attend  his  lecture.  The  reader  must  discard 
from  his  imagination  all  compulsion  to  learn, 
and  all  direct  intercourse  between  the  student 
and  his  teacher,  who  in  most  cases  remain 
perfect  strangers  to  each  other,  |s  they  both 
live  out  somewhere  in  the  town,  and  repair 
to  the  University  but  for  the  few  daily  hours 
that  their  lectures  last. 

We  will  cast  a  closer  glance  at  the  mode 
of  instruction.  Travellers  on  the  continent, 
who  have  stopped  but  half  a  day  or  more 
at  Bonn,  Heidelberg,  or  Berlin,  and  have  vis- 
ited the  Universities  of  these  places,  will, 
perhaps,  remember  the  crowds  of  students 
walking  up  and  down  the  passages,  alonflr  the 
walks,  bocaff€S,  or  alleys,  in  or  near  those 
buildings.  When  the  clock  has  struck,  they 
retire  into  the  halls.  Fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes are  usually  allowed  for  assembling.  In 
the  meantime  every  man  takes  his  seat  on  one 


of  the  forms,  puts  his  hat  or  bonnet  by  his 
side,  unfolds  his  small  portfolio,  and  produces 
an  inkhorn,  armed  below  with  a  sharp  iron 
spike,  by  which  he  fixes  it  firmly  in  the  wood- 
en desk  before  him.  At  length  the  professor 
comes  out  of  the  professors*  room,  and  walks 
up  to  the  rostrum  to  take  his  chair.  He  ad- 
dresses his  audience  with  "  Meine  Herren," 
and  delivers  his  lecture,  either  reading  or 
speaking  extempore.  A  few  introductory  re- 
marks usually  precede,  in  order  to  connect 
the  lecture  of  tne  day  with  the  last,  where- 
upon the  professor  proceeds  with  his  subject. 
This  is  the  moment  when  the  students  take 
up  their  pens  and  begin  to  put  down  notes  io 
their  books.  Some  write  down  in  short  hand 
every  word  and  syllable  that  drops  from  the 
lips  of  their  Mentor  with  a  scrupulousness 
that  amounts  to  superstition.  Others  select 
merely  the  more  valuable  crumbs  that  strike 
their  ears.  A  few  affect  a  sovereign  contempt 
for  learning  by  goose-quills  and  oak-apple* 
juice,  and  appear  only  listening  with  pro- 
found attention.  All  seem  scribbling,  hearing, 
and  learninflr,  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour ; 
when  the  University  clock  strikes  again  the 
magical  three  sounds,  the  professor  shuts  his 
book,  the  students  wipe  their  pens,  take  bat, 
inkhorn  and  portfolio,  and  every  one  strives 
to  gain  the  door,  to  return  to  his  lodgings  or 
to  attend  another  lecture. 

This  process,  daily  repeated,  includes  all 
the  teaching  of  a  German  University.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  attached  to  some  lectures,  a 
few  meetings  of  a  somewhat  different  nature, 
in  which  the  students,  under  the  presidency  of 
a  professor,  explain  or  discuss  chosen,  pas- 
sages from  sacred  or  classical  author?,  from 
medical  writers,  or  ancient  lawyers :  here  es- 
says are  written  and  criticized  by  each  mem- 
ber in  turn ;  and  government  or  the  Universi- 
ty have  appointed  prizes  to  those  of  pircicular 
merit.  But  these  meetings  (called  oeminare) 
are  attended  only  by  few,  and  chiefly  by  poor 
studetns ;  whilst  the  great  majority  of  acade- 
micians never  think  of  visiting  them,  and  de- 
rive all  their  college  instruction  from  the 
lectures  solely. 

The  lecture  system  of  the  German  Univer- 
sities, as  we  have  described  it,  has  been  imi- 
tated in  a  great  many  institutions  out  of 
Germany,  with  different  success.  In  most 
instances  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to 
combine  it  with  other  methods  which  might 
better  ensure  or  ascertain  what  progress  the 
student  has  made,  and  whether  he  has  really 
profited  by  the  oral  deliveries  at  which  he 
has  been  present.  With  such  modifications 
it  has  been  adopted  at  the  Scotch  Universi- 
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tieSf  at  London  Univenity,  in  several  Russian, 
Datcb,  and  some  German  high  schools. 
However  wise  and  well-calculated  these  al- 
terations may  have  been  in  particular  cases, 
and  for  the  especial  views  of  such  establish- 
ments, they  must  be  considered  as  deviations 
from  the  peculiar  purpose  and  tendency  with 
which  the  lecture  system  is  practiced  and 
upheld  by  the  principal  German  Universities, 
where  it  exists  in  its  purest  and  unaltered 
nature.  The  principal  aim  and  merit  of  this 
method  is  to  offer  the  most  independent  and 
least  authoritative  mode  of  teaching,  and 
to  induce  the  student,  by  means  of  an  ani- 
mated and  highly  suggestive  discourse,  to 
exert  his  own  individual  judgment  and  indus- 
try, without  the  interference  of  his  professor. 
It  omits  all  direct  tuition,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce self-tuition;  it  avoids  h11  compulsion  to 
learn,  all  ushering,  all  superinicndenee,  in  or- 
der to  leave  an  entirely  voluntary  application 
as  the  only  spring  of  intellectual  improve- 
ment ;  it  refrains  from  examining  the  student, 
from  testing  his  industry,  from  influencing  or 
guiding  more  directly  his  studies,  in  order 
not  to  prepossess  his  mind  with  a  dogmatical 
bias,  or  one  particular  school  doctrine,  but 
rather  to  leave  his  genius  to  its  own  unpreju- 
diced bent,  and  to  give  his  individuality  a  full 
and  open  6eld. 

It  would  be  impossible  that  the  loose  and 
independent  relation  between  the  German 
student  and  his  professor  could  prove  saluta- 
ry to  the  former,  and  satisfactory  to  the  lat- 
ter, if  the  student  had  not  attained  a  high 
degree  of  mental  maturity  previously  to  his 
entering  on  his  University  course.  This  is  a 
consideration  of  the  highest  importance,  if 
we  will  appreciate  correctly  the  German  col- 
lege system.  Therefore  we  have  to  remind 
our  readers  that  a  German  student  has  pre- 
viously been  educated  at  a  German  gymna- 
sium, and  has  there  been  duly  prepared  for 
the  University,  during  a  space  of  nine  years. 
For  no  student  is  admitted  who  has  not  de- 
livered up  at  his  matriculation  an  authentic 
testimonial  from  his .  gymnasium  that  he  has 
passed  the  established  final  examination  in 
presence  of  the  examiners  duly  appointed,  and 
before  the  Royal  Commissioner  sent  for  that 
purpose.  All  the  elementary  part  of  educa- 
tion, and  a  great  part  of  what  is  taught  at 
college  in  England,  has  been  thoroughly  ac- 
quired by  the  German  student  at  one  of  the 
gymnasia,  which  are  all  equally  well  fitted 
for  preparing  for  University  life,  and  form,  in 
facty  the  natural  basis  of  the  Universities. 
They  combine  an  extensive  and  methodical  in- 
struction with  a  strict  discipline.    From  his 


tenth  to  his  twentieth  year,  the  student  has 
there  been  well  trained,  and  as  it  were  drilled, 
by  question  and  answer,  by  daily  tasks  and 
weealy  lessons,  by  written  exercbes  and  me- 
morial repetitions — in  one  word,  by  all  the 
hacknied  machinery  of  school  tuition.  In  re- 
moving to  college,  he  becomes  emancipated 
from  such  intellectual  guardianship ;  and 
with  the  jacket,  he  has  also  left  his  years  of 
mental  minority  behind  him.  Henceforth  he 
is  bidden  to  avail  himself  of  the  means  of  in- 
tellectual improvement,  without  any  direct 
guidance  or  interference  of  a  master.  He 
chooses  his  particular  vocation  out  of  the  four 
learned  professions — a  most  important  step 
which  precedes  his  matriculation.  He  chooses 
the  lectures  which  he  will  attend,  and  the 
professors  whom  he  will  hear.  He  lives  in 
complete  independence  outwardly  and  men- 
tally, and  is  entirely  master  of  his  actions 
and  of  the  use  he  will  make  of  his  time. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  the  professorial  Uni- 
versity system  is  based  on  the  supposition 
that  the  student  has  attained  already  a  high 
degree  of  moral  and  intellectual  maturity ;  it 
can  only  succeed  under  this  condition.  We 
must  bear  this  in  mind,  whilst  we  reflect  on 
its  efficiency.  Lectures  cannot,  by  any  means, 
be  considered  as  the  most  efficient  mode  of 
teaching  ;  we  have  not  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion in  admitting  this.  Indeed,  how  can  a 
transaction,  which  assigns  to  the  hearer  a 
merely  passive  part,  claim  any  high  effect  in 
imparting  knowledge  ?  But  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  purpose  of  University  lectures 
is  rather  to  suggest  thoughts,  and  to  produce 
or  direct  self-exertion,  than  to  inculcate  cer- 
tain principles.  They  afford  to  the  professor 
an  opportunity  for  laying  down  his  views  in 
an  eloquent  manner,  and  for  expounding,  in 
a  connected  delivery,  and  before  an  intelligent 
and  unbiassed  audience,  the  fruits  of  his  life- 
long researches,  which  he  could  not  do  by 
instruction  in  the  shape  of  lessons,  or  by 
doctrinal  and  practical  tuition.  At  the  same 
time  he  can  give  the  student  all  the  neces- 
sary hints  that  are  needed  to  introduce  him 
to  his  science ;  he  will,  of  course,  never  for- 
get to  mention  the  sources  and  authorities 
whence  further  information  may  be  drawn  ; 
he  can  advise  the  student  what  he  must 
read,  give  him  his  criticism  on  publications  or 
former  doctrines  on  the  subject,  and  thus  a 
lecture  cannot  fail  to  become,  in  truth,  a  sign- 
post which  shows  him  the  way  into  the 
realms  of  knowledge.  More  than  this  is  not 
intended  by  the  lectures,  for  all  the  toil  and 
responsibility  of  learning,  which  in  the  Eng- 
Ibh  colleges  and  in  other  schools  is  for  a  great 
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part  borne  by  the  tutors,  masters,  or  fellows, 
devolves  ia  Germany  on  the  student  alone. 
The  student  is  not  submitted  to  any  test  of 
his  improvements  until  he  either  desires  to 
pass  hts  examination  for  a  degree,  or  for  his 
capacity  for  holding  ofiSce,  which  latter  ex- 
amination is  not  the  business  of  a  German 
University. 

It  may  be  said,  that  institutions  which 
thus  decline  to  offer  a  guarantee  for  the  suc- 
cess of  education  cannot  be  possessed  of  a 
praiseworthy  method  ;  for  if  nothing  prevents 
the  student  from  remaining  in  utter  ignorance 
all  the  time  of  his  University  course,  if  he 
may  miss  the  object  of  his  staying,  without 
being  in  time  made  aware  of  it,  we  cannot 
say  that  the  Universities  fulfil  their  task.  To 
this  we  can  only  answer,  that  the  German 
Universities  are  not,  properly  speaking,  edu- 
eatinp  institutions  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
English  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
As  they  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  educate 
young  men,  they  cannot  be  justly  reproached 
with  missing  that  aim.  Their  design  is  but 
to  afibrd  young  men  the  best  possible  oppor- 
tunity for  acquiring  knowledge  by  their  own 
efforts,  and  they  should  only  be  judged  ac- 
cording to  this  their  professed  purpose.  And 
let  their  history,  let  a  glance  at  their  actual 
state,  show  whether  they  have  misunderstood 
their  task,  and  whether  they  have  overrated 
the  self-educating  abilities  of  the  youth  they 
have  had  to  deal  with. 

Some  English  writers,  as  Coleridge,  have 
described  the  German  lecture  system,  in  a 
sarcastic  way,  as  a  great  waste  of  ink  and 
paper.  They  have  been  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
why  a  number  of  persons  should  meet  to  put 
down  notes  from  the  mouth  of  a  professor, 
whilst  they  might  ask  him  to  send  his  lectures 
to  the  preKS,  and  might  thus,  for  a  couple  of 
shillings,  purchase  all  his  wisdom  in  plain  leg- 
ible print,  and  peruse  it  at  home  at  leisure, 
as  if  we  lived  yet  in  the  middle  ages,  or  as  if 
Jansen's  art  had  never  been  discovered? 
Even  in  Germany  the  mechanical  use  of  the 
pen  has  often  been  censured,  and  we  have 
often  heard  a  few  lines  quoted,  which  are  ex- 
quisitely illustrative  of  the  difference  between 
writing  and  hnovfing  the  summary  of  a  lec- 
turie : — 

**  Der  Studio  muss  in 's  Colleffium, 
Dass  er  die  Wissenschaft  allda  erscbnappe, 
Und,  ifit  der  Weg  zur  Weisheit  noch  so  krumm, 
Er  tragt  sie  fort,  in  seiner  Mappe.^ 

**  For  lectares  sound  the  student's  bonnd. 
Deep  wisdom  not  to  catch  ill, 
And  when  it's  caught,  his  head  knows  nought, 
It  only  fills  his  satchel." 


However,  they  who  think  thus  are  apt  to 
overlook  the  great  advantages  which  oral 
demonstrations  offer  over  written  or  printed 
expositions.  Our  memory  and  our  imagina- 
tion receive  infinitely  deeper  and  more  lasting 
impressions  from  a  discourse  which  is  held  in 
our  presence  by  a  person  in  whom  a  science 
is,  as  it  were,  embodied,  than  from  books  on  the 
same  subject.  We  might  quote  an  ancient 
authority  for  this  truth,  out  of  Plato's  ••  Phae- 
dras,"  where  Socrates  discusses  with  his  adept 
the  superiority  of  oraltlelivery  to  written  es- 
says for  philosophical  purposes.  But  even 
without  appealing  to  any  authorities,  we  may 
easily  conjecture  that  the  living  word  must 
supersede  the  dead  letter  in  power  and  effi- 
cacy. There  must  be  more  effect  in  listen- 
ing to  a  Newton  in  the  chair  demonstrating 
the  laws  of  motion  in  their  eternal  necessity, 
than  in  reading  his  "  Principia  Philosophise 
Naturalis."  As  for  the  habit  of  writing  down 
from  lectures,  we  should  not  quarrel  too  much 
with  that ;  as  it  is  by  far  the  most  immateri- 
al part  of  the  proceeding,  it  should  be  left  to 
individual  choice,  and  may  have  its  good, 
partly  by  affording  a  document  to  which  the 
student  may  refer,  and  by  which  he  may  re- 
call the  thread  of  the  lecture  to  his  mind» 
and  partly  by  fixing  the  attention  of  the 
hearer  on  the  words  and  thoughts  of  the  lec- 
turer by  an  outward  and  physical  means. 

Opinions  will  probably  always  be  divided 
on  the  question.  What  means  are  the  best  for 
educating  young  men  of  an  advanced  age. 
Some  will  advocate  close  superintendence, 
frequent  examinations,  and  direct  personal  in- 
fluence of  the  masters  upon  the  student,  as 
the  safest  course.  The  German  Universities 
have  followed  the  opposite  course,  and  look 
upon  a  system  like  that  of  Oxford,  Dublin, 
or  Cambridge,  or — to  turn  to  a  different  part 
of  the  globe — of  Riga  and  Dorpat,  and  of 
most  Universities  In  other  countries,  as  derog- 
atory to  the  dignity  both  of  the  professor  and 
student.  It  may  indeed  fairiy  be  questioned 
whether  anything  is  won  at  all  for  the  pur- 
poses of  an  University,  by  reducing  the  pro- 
fessors to  the  drudgery  of  daily  tuition,  with 
all  its  concomitant  toil,  unpleasantness,  ma- 
chinery, and  repetition,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
by  ushering  each  student  into  some  pre-estab- 
lished metjiod  or  traditional  frame  of  teaching. 
The  mind  is  an  organism  infinitely  finer  and 
more  self-acting  than  any  other  organism 
nature  presents.  Yet,  the  more  independent 
the  mind  is  in  its  growth  than  a  plant  or  a 
tree,  and  the  more  such  a  comparison  must 
be  considered  as  inadequate,  the  more  correct 
and  justified  we  shall  be  in  choosing  an  infer- 
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enee  from  the  practice  of  a  gardener.    Tou 
may  beod  and  twist  a  tree,  almost  into  any 
shape,  whilst  it  is  yonnff ;  this  is  both  con- 
ducive to  its  growth,  and  indispensable  to  its 
proper  formation ;  but,  when  stem  and  root 
are  once  developed,  you  must  leave  them  to 
their  own  direction  and  impulse,  and  provid- 
ed that  sun  and  rain  are  fairly  and  in  due 
time  affoitied,  the  tree  will  grow  of  itself, 
whereas  it  wiU  fade  and  be  crippled  under  a 
continued  artificial  treatment  which  extends 
beyond   the  acme  of  its  growing  powers. 
Much  more  so  the  mind.    University  educa- 
tion is  to  be  the  last  stage  of  mental  growth. 
It  comes  at  a  time  when  body  and  mind  are 
adult,  and  all  but  finished  in  their  natural 
stage  of  development.     For  this  reason  a 
considerably  wider  field  ought  to  be  left  to 
the  intellectual  individuality  of  the  student. 
It  16  a  great  mistake  to  believe  that  doctrines 
or  knowledge  were  best  imparted  to  that  age 
by  means  of  the  most  direct  and  most  prac- 
tical  training.    The  best  kind  of  education  for 
adults  is  that  which  is  most  calculated  to 
produce  ulf-exeriion  and  t^/tintory  efforts  of 
the  learner.     For  self-exertion  is  the  only 
true  and  genuine  spring  of  mental  improve- 
ment.    An  uniform  and  authoritative  mode 
of  teaching  is  often  even  calculated  to  do 
much  mischief.    It  bars  true  genius  up  with- 
in the  trammels  of  learned  traditions ;  it  de- 
flects or  suppresses  talent  in  its  yet  infan- 
tine guesses  or  stammerings;  it  denies  or 
misapprehends  the  instinctive  gifts  of  the 
mind,  the  innate  love  of  truth,  and  forgets 
entirely  that  we  learn  nothing  so  well  and  so 
convincingly  as  what  we  acquire  by  self-made 
researches. 

There  is  certainly  as  much  danger  in  edu- 
cating too  much  as  there  is  educating  too 
little.  The  German  professorial  system  is 
intended  to  steer  clear  of  both  these  extremes, 
by  giving  the  most  easy  and  accessible  in- 
struction, together  with  the  least  degree  of 
direct  teaching.  It  offers  the  most  varied, 
the  most  attractive,  and  the  most  suggestive 
form  of  instruction,  and  leaves  the  student 
entirely  to  judge  and  use  it  as  he  feels  him- 
self disposed.  Let  no  one  suppose  that  such 
a  system  would  endanger  rather  than  promote 
the  exertions  of  the  student,  by  the  absence 
of  more  direct  inducements  for  learning. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  German  student 
is  not  behind  in  industry  and  in  patience ; 
nor  can  we  conceive  why  this  system  should 
lead  to  a  different  result.  A  young  man  has» 
in  his  twentieth  year,  we  should  say,  become 
wise  enough  to  know  that  he  does  not  mere- 
ly learn  in  order  to  please  his  professors,  and 


he  labors  no  more  under  the  delusion  of  the 
school-boy,  who  fancies  he  is  nicely  tricking 
his  master  whilst  he  steals  away  from  his 
school-form.  But  if  the  student  should  ever 
cease  to  remember  the  object  of  his  stay  at 
the  University,  the  thought  that  he  is,  by  his 
own  choice,  remaining  ignorant  amidst  a 
crowd  of  assiduous  and  intelligent  fellow- 
students,  will  induce  him  more  effectually  to 
amend,  than  any  disciplinary  notices  or  tutor- 
ial remonstrances. 

We  cannot  pass  by  this  occasion  without 
stating  some  of  the  historical  effects  by  which 
the  Grerman  University  system  has  been  at- 
tended. Impartial  observers  will  admit  that 
Germany  boasts  of  students  who  are  willing 
and  able  to  exert  themselves  in  the  highest 
degree  possible.  Their  plodding  disposition 
has  become  a  standing  jest  to  some  English 
writers,  who  could  be  foolish  enough  even  for 
a  moment  to  depreciate  the  zeal  and  fervor 
of  those  youthful  and  disinterested  searchers 
after  truth.  Is  not  the  toilsome  and  self-die* 
tated,  unwearied  patience  of  the  German 
student,  over  his  midnight  lamp,  quite  as 
worthy  of  respect  and  praise  as  the  daily 
reading  hours  of  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
student,  who  often  works  for  prizes  or  honors, 
under  the  direction  of  his  tutor  ?  And  who 
that  truly  appreciates  learning  and  science 
will  ever  indulge  in  sneering  at  the  means 
and  trouble  by  which  it  must  be  acquired  ? 
The  German  Universities  have  no  cause  to 
disclaim  the  epithet  with  which  their  adepts 
are  honored,  as  long  as  German  University- 
men  are  sought  and  respected,  and  a^  long 
as  their  writings,  the  fruit  of  their  plodding 
qtuilities,  are  read  and  appreciated. 

With  equal  truth  it  may  be  said  of  the 
German  Universities  that  they  promote  indi- 
viduality of  intellect  and  opinion  almost  to  an 
excess ;  of  course,  for  every  one  is  there  led, 
nay,  compelled  to  think  and  judge  for  him- 
self, and  to  take  nothing  on  trust.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  lately  a  great  many  learned 
novelties  and  doctrinal  schools  have  been 
hatched  at  the  German  Universities.  We  do 
not  want  to  deny — in  fact  it  would  be  useless 
— that  Germany  is  possessed  of  the  largest 
amount  of  intellectual  fertility.  Its  Univer- 
sides  have,  indeed,  put  forth  all  kinds  of 
theories — sometimes  useful,  but  often  fantas- 
tic— in  many  cases  profound,  in  some  revolu- 
tionary ;  here  with  an  air  of  venerable  anti- 
quity, there  again  with  the  artificial  hot-house 
forcing  of  modem  wit.  Homceopathy  baa 
come  from  Germany — mesmerism  had  its 
origin  there  —  hydropathy  emanates  from 
thence ;  rationalism  and  mysticism,  too,  have 
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their  adherents  th^re  in  iDDumerable  shades 
and  ramificatioDs.  Pantheism  is  maintcuned 
by  sonae  philosophers ;  scepticism  is  the  re- 
sult of  others'  views,  and  schools  follow  each 
other  there,  thick  and  quick.  Leibnitz,  Kant, 
Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel  have  peopled  the 
Geroaan  Universities  with  their  followers.  Go 
to  a  University,  there  are  not  two  doctors  in 
law  or  divinity  who  hold  the  same  opinions ; 
and  even  their  lectures  often  have  a  strong 
admixture  of  individual  views  and  even  po- 
lemics :  the  students,  of  course,  choose  their 
party  too  for  themselves.  This  mushroom- 
like fertility  of  doctrines  in  Germany  forms  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  steady,  undeviating 
march  of  intellect  in  the  learned  circles  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Dublin  or  London. 
At  the  British  Universities,  doctrines  and 
education  are  infinitely  more  positive  and 
alike.  All  the  students  receive,  within  each 
College,  one  and  the  same  kind  of  education ; 
they  are  all  taught  in  the  same  fixed  way, 
and  depend  for  their  opinions  almost  solely 
on  the  opinions  of  their  tutors  or  professors, 
who  do  not  much  differ  from  each  other.  For 
this  reason  it  often  appears  to  observing  for- 
eigners as  if  the  intellects  of  English  Uni- 
versity-men were  all  moulded  in  one  and  the 
same  national  shape,  and  stamped  by  the 
same  influence ;  nor  can  it  be  astonishing 
that  the  authoritative  character  of  English 
University  education  should  have  this  effect. 
Compare  with  them  an  adept  from  a  German 
University,  and  you  will  find  him  usually 
swayed  by  a  restless  and  independent,  nay, 
frantic  desire  of  research  and  of  theorizing 
on  his  own  account.  There  is,  undoubtedly, 
much  danger  as  well  as  some  good  with 
either  of  these  two  different  tendencies, 
which  it  is  not  our  business  here  to  discuss. 
But  we  may,  without  great  fear  of  ening,  set 
it  down  as  a  fact,  thHt  the  German  Univer- 
sity system,  devoid  as  it  is  of  the  principle 
of  authority,  has  gained  in  intellectual  fer- 
tility, in  the  quick  growth  of  science,  in 
production  of  individual  views,  whereas  it 
has,  at  the  same  time,  lost  in  steadiness  and 
concentration  of  aim,  and  in  unity  and  firm- 
ness of  doctrine,  which  have  their  own  par- 
ticular good,  not  in  science,  but  in  moral  and 
political  views,  and  may  rather  be  said  to  be- 
lonfiT  to  the  properties  of  English  education. 
We  trust  that  the  mode  of  instruction 
usual  at  the  German  Universities  is  so  far 
sufficiently  characterized  in  its  main  features. 
It  embraces^  as  we  have  stated,  four  distinct 
branches  of  science— divinity,  law,  medicine, 
and  philosophy  (that  is,  classics,  natural 
sciences  and  history);  four  deans  and  one 


rector  are  annually  chosen  by  and  from 
among  the  regular  professors,  to  represent 
these  four  learned  faculties,  as  they  are  de- 
nominated. These  five  men  constitute  the 
University  Senate,  who  hardly  ever  interfere 
with  the  students,  over  whom  they  have  only 
a  nominal  control,  except  in  coming  and 
leaving,  at  their  matriculation,  and  at  their 
asking  for  a  testimonial  or  a  degree.  They 
preside,  together  with  the  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary professors,  at  public  occasions 
and  festivities,  invested  with  richly  decorated 
velvet  robes.  Connected  with  the  Senate  is 
also  an  University  Judge,  before  whom  stu- 
dents may  be  taken  who  incur  debts,  or  have 
been  found  out  duelling,  or  have  committed 
themselves  politically. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  above  di- 
vision into  four  faculties  implies  a  profession- 
al character  which  does  not  belong  to  the 
British  Universities.  Every  German  student 
decides  before  his  matriculation  which  pro- 
fession and  which  class  he  will  join.  The 
whole  plan  of  his  studies  and  the  choice  of 
his  lectures  will  depend  upon  this  decision. 
A  medical  student  will  hear  lectures  on  ana- 
tomy, physiology,  chemistry  and  phrenology ; 
a  lawyer  will  attend  prelections  on  civil, 
criminal,  and  common  law,  or  the  ancient  and 
modern  codes ;  the  divinity  student  will  fre- 
quent exegetical  lectures,  learn  Hebrew,  read 
the  fathers,  hear  lectures  on  church  history, 
ethics,  and  the  dogmas  of  the  Christian  faith  ; 
whilst  the  classical  student,  according  to  his 
particular  intentions,  will  be  present  at  inter- 
pretations of  Horace.  Pindar,  Plato,  and  So- 
phocles, or  else  hear  some  historian,  geogra- 
pher, mathematician,  or*  astronomer.  Thus 
each  student,  though  fully  at  liberty  to  hear 
and  learn  what  he  likes,  will  generally  choose 
but  such  lectures  as  fall  in  with  his  particular 
profession,  and  the  different  halls  of  a  Ger- 
man University  are  usually  filled  but  by  one 
of  the  four  classes  of  students.  There  are 
but  few  lecturef  of  common  and  general  in- 
terest, such  as  logic,  metaphysics,  and  those 
on  all  general  topics,  historical,  or  philosophi- 
cal ;  the  great  stock  and  majority  of  lectures 
are  altogether  addressed  by  professional  men 
to  professional  adepts.  In  this  respect  the 
British  Universities  form  a  wide  contrast  with 
those  of  Germany,  and  the  Continental  High 
Schools  in  general.  British  students  receive 
within  their  colleges  all  one  and  the  same 
kind  of  education,  and  no  regard  is  paid  to 
any  individual  profession.  Their  object  is 
said  to  be  general  knowledge,  and  not  profes- 
sional knowledge,  and  for  law  and  medical 
science,  as  well  as  all  more  practical  pursuits 
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of  any  kind  whatever,  little  or  no  prepara- 
tioD  is  made,  except  in  establiabments  iode- 
pendent  of  the  UnivvrsiUes  themselves.  It 
IS  certainly  not  the  design  of  the  Universi- 
ties to  form  mere  business  men  ;  but  it  may 
be  hardly  advisable  to  defer  the  apprentice- 
ship for  the  learned  professions  too  long. 
Universities  should  not  merely  be  considered 
as  intended  to  turn  out  gentlemen,  or  to  de- 
legate a  multitude  of  scientific  drones,  or  to 
create  a'  number  of  young  Grecians,  with  a 
great  amount  of  general  taste  and  little  prac- 
tical skill.  The  country  derives  no  use  from 
general  philosophy  and  universal  information. 
Its  wants  are  of  a  more  imperative  and  indi- 
vidual nature.  It  requires  men  fit  for  the 
higher  branches  of  administration  —  men 
qualified  to  preach  the  Oospel,  to  guard  its 
laws,  to  cure  the  sick,  or  to  instruct  the  rising 
generations.  If  the  Universities  were  either 
too  haughty  or  too  short-sighted  to  attend  to 
the  actual  requirements  of  the  country,  they 
would  earn  little  gratitude  from  a  people 
for  whom  they  did  not  provide,  and  from 
pupils  whom  they  left  unfit  for  their  vocation. 
General  knowledge  is  the  province  of  element^ 
ary  schools  and  preparatory  colleges;  in 
Germany  it  is  the  professed  aim  of  the  gym- 
nasia. But  it  is  both  natural  and  indispen- 
sable that  education,  in  its  final  and  most  ad- 
vanced stfige,  should  become  professional,  or 
else  Universities  can  never  be  seriously  said 
to  prepare  young  men  for  the  higher  and 
learned  branches  of  society. 

We  will  add  here  a  few  words  on  Univer- 
sity degrees  and  examinations.  It  will  be 
understood  from  the  preceding  explanations 
that  the  German  Universities  do  not  ex- 
amine their  students  at  all.  As  they  do  not 
engage  themselves  to  teach  practically,  and 
decline  every  direct  responsibility  for  the 
actual  improvement  of  their  scholars,  they 
have  no  occasion  to  examine  any  student  on 
the  use  he  has  made  of  his  time  and  of  the 
University  lectures.  No'prizes  are  awarded, 
no  inducements  for  industry  held  out.  It  is 
true  that  each  faculty  annually  proposes  one 
prize-question ;  and  that  students  of  moderate 
means  may,  upon  applying  and  giving  some 
test  of  industry,  often  receive  presents  from 
the  assisting- funds  of  the  University  or  the 
Government ;  but  these  solitary  and  excep- 
tional cases  are  by  their  nature  and  extent 
without  effect  or  importance  for  the  mass  of 
students!  Their  industry  is  not  stimulated 
by  love  of  g^in  or  love  of  honor.  There  is 
no  libt  of  wranglers  or  classmen  inviting  the 
academician  to  labor ;  no  fear  of  being 
plucked,  to  hinder  him  from  being  as  lazy  as 
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he  likes.  The  industry  of  the  German  stu- 
dent is  unselfish  and  disinterested ;  he  works 
for  his  own  good  and  for  the  love  of  science^ 
and  not  from  ambition  or  want.  We  do  not 
think  that  his  assiduity  would  in  general  be 
increased,  and  we  feel  confident  it  would  not 
be  ennobled,  if  the  somewhat  mercenary  sys- 
tem into  which — to  German  eyes  at  least — 
the  English  universities  seem  to  have  fallen, 
was  substituted  for  the  German  system. 
When  a  student  leaves  his  university,  he  re- 
ceives a  testimonial  whereon  the  lectures 
which  he  has  paid  for  and  attended  are  men- 
tioned from  half-year  to  half-year ;  each  pro- 
fessor usually  is  requested  to  witness  his 
attendance  by  some  little  epithet,  as  Besucht, 
fleissig  besucht,  etc.  Beyond  this  a  Univer- 
sity does  not  go.  The  only  case  where  ex- 
aminations take  place  is  when  application  is 
made  for  a  degree.  Any  person  may  get  a 
degree  from  a  German  University,  if  he  can 
pass  the  requisite  examination,  and  send  in  a 
printed  essay,  with  other  testimonials  to  prove 
bis  capacity.  The  candidate,  who  may  be 
from  any  country  or  school,  has  only  to  pay 
the  fees,  get  his  essay  acknowledged  as  satis- 
factory, and  then  present  himself  for  the  oral 
examination,  which  is  conducted  by  ordinary 
professors  of  the  University,  whom  the  can- 
didate may  choose  for  himself. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  the  examination 
for  a  degree  of  Doctor  et  Magister,  or  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  was  given  away  to  undeserving 
persons  at  any  of  the  Prussian  and  most  of  the 
larger  German  Universities.  It  is  true  that, 
of  late,  some  of  the  obscurer  Universities  have 
established  quite  a  trafl&c  with  diplomas,  and 
have  granted  them  to  foreigners,  wiihout 
requiring  any  oral  examination,  msrely  on 
paying  their  fees,  and  sending  some  essay, 
with  other  testimonials.  This  has  brought 
academical  degrees  into  disrepute  in  Ger- 
many as  well  as  abroad ;  but,  as  the  other 
Universities  did  not  fail  to  complain  of  the 
said  abuse  at  the  Diet  at  Frankfort,  and  took 
other  effectual  steps  in  order  to  compel  the 
governments  of  the  lesser  German  States  to 
check  it,  a  more  scrupulous  mode  of  examin- 
ing has  been  enforced,  and  is  conscientiously 
observed  in  Prussia. 

Degrees  are  merely  ornamental ;  they  give 
a  title  or  public  character,  but  are  no  legal 
test  of  capacity.  Now,  in  order  to  ascertua 
the  fitness  of  young  men  for  office,  either 
for  the  church,  or  the  bar,  or  the  gymnasial 
or  academical  chair,  or  for  surgical  practice, 
it  appears  a  public  test  is  requisite.  But 
the  Universities  could,  according  to  their  de- 
I  sign  and  nature,  not  meddle  with  it.  The 
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necessary  ezamiDations,  therefore,  are  con- 
ducted by  commissions  appointed  by  Govern- 
ment to  esamine  young  divines,  scholars, 
lawyers,  and  surgeons,  before  they  are  per- 
mitted to  hold  office.  Here,  of  course,  differ- 
ence of  skill  among  the  candidates  is  a  matter 
of  the  highest  importance ;  and  the  result  of 
these  examinations  usually  decides  the  actual 
improvements  of  the  student,  as  well  as  his 
future  prospects.  These  examinations  are, 
therefore,  the  final  aim  and  cooclusion  of  the 
student's  effort,  who  passes  them  sometimes 
immediately,  sometimes  from  one  to  five 
years  after  his  University- triennium.  Hie 
Khodns,  hie  salta !  hereafter  will  be  all  plain 
sailing. 

The  British  Universities  are  independent 
corporations,  but  those  of  Germany  are  in  a 
great  measure  dependent  on  the  govern- 
ments. It  was  the  princes  who  founded  and 
endowed  them,  and  it  is  the  princes  too  who 
can,  if  they  choose,  keep  them  in  constant 
check.  Therefore,  the  German  Universities 
are  often  degraded  into  a  kind  of  political 
engines,  which  the  minister  of  public  mstruc- 
tion  must  work,  according  to  the  wind  of  the 
court  or  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the 
sovereign.  Science  ought,  by  its  nature,  to 
be  independent ;  and  as  the  censorship  of  an 
overruling  power  must  needs  tend  to  fetter 
and  degrade  its  representatives,  we  will  trust 
in  a  future  generation,  and  an  age  yet  to 
eome»  when  the  German  Universities  may  be 
emancipated  from  the  interference  of  their 
governments.  Hitherto  oppressive  measures 
have  only  now  and  then  been  carried  into 
effect,  and  an  appearance  of  autonomy  has 
been  left  to  the  Universities  of  the  Protestant 
and  northern  states,  though  less  so  in  Aus- 
tria. Every  person  can  become  a  lecturer 
upon  proving  his  ability  before  the  existing 
professors;  but  his  promotion  and  salary 
depend  on  the  intentions  of  government,  and 
the  support  of  his  colleagues.  If  he  can 
meet  with  an  audience,  if  he  attracts  the  stu- 
dents by  his  lectures,  he  cannot  well  be 
refused  a  professorship  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  German  Universities  boast  of  the 
principle  of  universal  admissibility  both  for 
those  who  want  to  teach  and  for  those  who 
want  to  learn.  No  creed  or  birthplace  dis- 
ables a  person  who  can  prove  his  capacity, 
from  becoming  either  a  lecturer  or  a  student 
on  whatever  subject  he  pleases.  There  are 
no  sectarian  or  religious  disabilities  at  any 
German  University ;  in  this  respect  they  differ 
widely  from  the  older  British  Universities. 
Thus  you  may  find  at  any  German  Univer- 1 
•ity  Lutherans,  Oalvinists,  Roman  Catholics,  I 


Jews,  foreigners  from  Greece,  Rassia,  Eng- 
land, and  America,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
Switzerland,  Hungar/,  and  Polnnd,  (fee, 
amongst  the  students.  Nor  are  the  profess- 
ors au  of  the  same  creed,  except  in  facul- 
ties of  divinity,  which,  by  their  nature,  pre- 
sent entire  uniformity  of  confession.  Some 
Universities  contain  two  faculties  of  divinity, 
one  for  Roman  Catholics  and  another  for 
Protestants.  This  order  of  things  is  perfectly 
compatible  with  the  German  system  of  non- 
interference in  delivering  and  receiving  knowl- 
edge ;  whereas  it  can,  of  course,  never  be 
m^e  to  agree  with  the  present  English 
system.  The  German  High  Schools  profess 
to  teach  all  to  all,  and  consequently  know  of 
no  creed ;  but  as  true  scientific  bodies,  they 
admit  argument  as  the  only  proof  of  truth, 
and  do  not  shut  the  mouth  of  all  other  con- 
fessions, in  order  that  one  privileged  doctrine 
may  claim  the  battle-field  undisputed. 

The  German  princes  and  ministries  are 
more  inclined  to  interfere  with  the  political 
than  with  the  religious  opinions  of  the  people. 
They  have  in  some  cases  deposed,  or  not 
promoted,  such  professors  or  lecturers  as 
had  offered  to  their  measures  an  unpalat- 
able resistance.  Some  time  ago  the  King 
of  Hanover  put  in  fbrce  a  new  constitution 
in  his  dominions.  He  required  all  the  higher 
officers  of  his  State  to  swear  allegiance  to 
the  new  laws.  But  seven  professors  of 
Gottingen  refused  doing  so,  and  published  a 
protest  against  the  proceedings  of  Govern- 
ment. Some  eminent  lawyers  and  scholars 
were  amongst  them,  such  as  the  two  bro- 
thers Grimm,  Gervinus,  and  Dahlmann. 
They  were  all  deprived  of  their  chairs  in  one 
degree.  But  this  measure  only  tended  to 
ruin  the  Unfversity.  For  one  morning  some 
hundred  students  led  the  seven  victims  in 
triumph  out  of  the  town,  shook  the  dust  off 
their  feet  at  the  gates  of  GOttingen,  and  went 
into  exile  with  their  seven  professow.  The 
acclamations  of  all  Germany  were  so  loud, 
and  the  reputation  of  the  professors  rose  so 
high,  that  they  got  all  of  them  other  chairs 
at  other  Universities,  and  thus  drew  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Gbttingen  students  with  them 
into  other  States.  Such- like  demonstrations 
of  liberal  sympathies  have  at  all  times  been 
frequent  in  Germany,  and  the  princes  well 
know  that  every  oppressive  measure  they  may 
adopt  is  sure  to  be  counteracted  by  the  inde- 
pendent and  turbulent  spirit  of  the  students. 

We  cannot  here  give  a  full  account  of  the 
true  prevailing  features  of  German  Univer- 
sity life — a  topic  which  has  certainly  its 
peculiar  attractions,  partly  for  the  singularity 
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of  the  facts  to  be  described,  partly  for  the 
difficulty  of  a  correct  and  impartial  apprecia- 
tion of  their  uliimate  import.  Some  English 
trayellers,  such  as  Rassell,  Laing,  Talfourd, 
and  others,  have  spoken  of  German  students 
in  terms  little  flattering,  and  the  impression 
which  they  leave  on  readers  of  their  accounts 
is  that  they  are  a  ^ild,  lawles8,  drunken, 
fighting,  and  hectoring  class,  of  little  gentle- 
manly bearing,  and  of  savage  habits  and  dis- 
positions. A  more  charitable  and  thoroughly 
German -tinctured  account  of  German  stu- 
dent life  has  been  given  by  William  Howitt, 
who  lived  some  years  amongst  them,  and 
appears  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  excel- 
lent German  authorities  he  had  occasion  to 
meet  with.  It  would  be  useless  to  deny 
that  the  customs  of  drinking  and  duel- 
fighting  are  some  of  the  dark  sides  of  the 
German  universities,  and  we  can  only  wish 
that,  fast  disappearing  as  they  are,  they  may 
soon  quite  cease  to  disgrace  those  establish- 
ments. It  is  unjust,  however,  in  criticising 
a  class  of  men,  to  turn  one^s  eyes  merely  at 
one  or  two  topics,  and  we  ought  rather  to 
attempt  to  form  a  more  ffeneral  estimation 
of  their  merits  and  pervading  tone. 

It  is  true,  the  life  of  a  German  student  is 
one  of  enjoyment  as  well  as  of  study.  They 
hear  their  lectures,  and  ponder  over  them  at 
home,  they  read  books  on  the  objects  and 
questions  that  interest  them  most ;  they  con- 
sult their  professors ;  they  form  little  clubs 
or  societies  for  discussions,  and  stoutly  main- 
tain their  individual  opinions  against  their 
professors  or  against  each  other.  But  these 
pursuits  are  not  the  only  thing  that  occupies 
their  minds.  Youth  claims  its  rights ;  and 
as  the  German  student  is  free  of  superintend- 
ence on  every  side,  he  allows  fair  play  to 
his  favorite  propensities.  It  cannot  be  as- 
tonishing that  their  exuberant  spirits  should 
have  a  peculiar  national  turn  which  does  not 
coincide  with  the  habits  of  students  of  other 
countries.  A  German  student  does  not  fea- 
ther his  oar  in  a  university-boat  on  regalta- 
day ;  he  does  not  kick  the  foot-ball  on  Par- 
ker's piece ;  he  does  not  skilfully  take  the 
balla  at  a  cricket  match.  These  gentle  pas- 
toes  would  not  satisfy  his  bolder  and  noisier 
disposition.  Uis  thoughts  are  more  excitable 
and  somewhat  enthusiastic.  His  manners 
are  more  cordial  and  unreserved.  His  ap- 
pearance and  demeanor  are  less  aristocratic. 
Vet  he  is  well-bred,  and  spirited,  and  high- 
mmded;  he  is  frank  and  open;  a  faithful 
friend,  and  an  eccentric  lover  of  his  father- 
land. He  is  a  sworn  enemy  to  all  falsehood 
and  all  deceit.    Peculiar  notions  of  honor, 


and  a  deep  love  of  independence  and  liberty, 
belong  to  bis  most  deep-rooted  principles. 
Song  and  music,  social  parties,  convivial  f4tes, 
a  martial,  undaunted  spirit,  and  excitement 
of  the  patriotic  feelings,  throw  over  his  life 
an  enchantment  which  gilds  it  yet  in  all  his 
later  recollections. 

Each  student  lives  in  apartments  hired  at 
some  townsman's  house,  according  to  his 
choice  and  particular  requirements.  From 
thence  he  resorts  to  the  University  only  for 
three  or  four  hours  daily,  to  attend  lectures. 
The  rest  of  his  time  is  either  spent  at  home 
in  reading,  or  else  with  his  comrades.  The 
absence  of  a  link  of  union  among  the  mem- 
bers of  German  universities,  has  compelled 
the  students  almost  everywhere  to  form  cer- 
tain clubs  or  clans,  the  sole  object  of  which 
is  to  enjoy  themselves  together,  after  true 
students  fashion.  These  fraternities  wear 
their  own  peculiar  colors  on  their  caps, 
flags,  and  .breastbands ;  they  are  organized 
with  seniors,  presidents,  articles  of  eomment 
or  students'  usage,  and  meet  at  their  parti- 
cular inns  and  on  especial  days  of  every 
week.  There  you  may  see  them,  sitting  to- 
gether around  two  oblong  tables,  before  their 
beer  or  wine-goblets,  drinking  and  singing 
till  late  into  the  night,  and  often  hidden  in 
thick  clouds  of  tobacco-smoke.  They  will 
discuss  the  duels  that  have  been  fought 
lately,  or  are  going  to  be  fought;  they  will 
scheme  some  joke  upon  a  sordid  Philistine 
or  landlord ;  they  will  agree  to  bring  a  sere- 
nade to  their  favorite  professor ;  they  make 
their  political  speeches  on  the  prospects  of 
their  fatherland,  and  the  whims  of  its  princes; 
they  drink  and  sing,  and  sing  and  drink, 
whilst  wit  and  sarcasm,  pun  and  taunt,  fly 
across  the  room  in  quick  succession,  and  all  is 
dissolved  in  infinite  laughter  and  merriment. 

Many  of  the  students  are  fond  of  gymnast 
tics,  or  Turwn,  They  spend  accordingly 
much  of  their  time  upon  excursions  and  exer- 
cises for  that  purpose,  and  form  associations 
which  are  called  Turmr-  Vereine. 

But  by  far  the  majority  of  Burschen  de- 
light in  fencing  and  the  practice  of  arms^ 
This  would  certainly  be  very  harmless  and 
praiseworthy,  if  it  did  not  induce  them  to  try 
their  swords  and  rapiers  in  actual  contest 
upon  each  other.  But  such  is  still  the  case 
to  a  great  extent  at  almost  all  the  German 
Universities,  and  especially  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  above-mentioned  fraternities.  The 
facility  with  which  some  German  students 
come  from  a  pugnacious  disposition  to  offen- 
sive words,  and  from  offences  to  challenges^ 
will  always  appear   equally  extraordinary 
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and  lameDtable  to  an  observer.  There  are 
amongst  them  a  number  of  braggadocios, 
eager  to  lest  their  skill  and  the  metal  of  their 
swords,  and  glad  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  any 
one  to  whom  they  are  just  in  the  humor  for 
addressing  their  pert  provocations.  It  is  to 
this  spirit  that  most  duels  must  be  traced ; 
and  they  have  not  always  even  the  excuse  of 
personal  antipathy,  or  difference  of  opinion, 
or  a  previous  quarrel,  or  a  miscarried  joke, 
or  some  public  or  private  insult  that  might 
have  set  the  parlies  at  war.  For  a  few 
hasty  words,  satisfaction  with  arms  Is  desired 
and  promised ;  cards  ^re  exchanged,  seconds 
chosen,  the  cartel  solemnly  declared,  and 
time,  place  and  weapon  agreed  upon.  After 
a  delay  of  some  days  or  weeks,  which  are 
conscientiously  made  use  of  for  practicing  at 
the  noble  art,  the  parties  repair,  early  on  the 
appointed  morning,  with  their  friends,  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous,  on  some  neighbor- 
ing neath.  An  umpire  and  a  medical  stu- 
dent must  always  be  present.  Arrived  on 
the  ffround,  they  fix  the  spot  and  distance 
for  the  fight,  mark  the  meiiaura  or  circles 
within  which  the  combatants  must  keep, 
strip  the  upper  part  of  their  body,  and,  af- 
ter close  examination  of  the  weapons,  the 
sanguinary  contest  begins.  The  umpire 
holds  his  rapier  steadfastly  between  them, 
in  order  to  stop  them  at  the  first  wound 
that  is  inflicted,  and  to  prevent  foul  play. 
Thus  the  two  antagonists  may  stand,  parry- 
ing and  returning  each  other's  thursts  for 
some  minutes,  until  at  length  their  vigor 
relaxes.  Now  comes  the  moment  for  the 
decisive  blow.  The  contest  becomes  more 
desperate,  and  the  swords  glance  almost  in- 
visibly»  whilst  the  shouting  of  the  anxious 
friends  mingles  with  the  rapid  clash  of  the 
rapiers.  Suddenly  the  umpire  shouts — Sitzt, 
one  of  the  two  is  hit )  blood  has  been  drawn 
and  the  duel  is  over.  And,  whilst  the  medi- 
cal student  advances  to  attend  to  the  wound, 
the  umpire  summons  the  two  antagonists  to 
shake  hands  and  to  promise  that  they  will 
consider  the  offence  as  forgotten  and  as  ex- 
piated, and  that  they  will  neither  bear  one 
another  any  grudge  from  it,  nor  allow  any 
information  of  the  occurrence  to  spread. 
This  is  vowed,  as  throughout  transactions  of 
this  nature  a  certain  chivalrous  air  and  ap- 
pearance of  good  grace  is  preserved.  Thus 
the  mischief  which  duels  cause  consists  for- 
tunaiely  in  little  beyond  dis6garing  the  face 
by  sword-cuts,  as  lives  are  but  seldom  or 
never  set  at  stake.  Yet  we  have  no  desire 
of  cloaking  the  savage  and  barbarous  nature 
of  a  custom  which  is  so  utterly  repugnant  to 


all  the  humane  feelings.  The  governments 
and  college  authorities  have  long  since  pro- 
scribed and  forbidden  duelling;  but  of  late 
even  the  students  of  Berlin,  Bonn,  and  Bres- 
lau  have  themselves  made  efforts  to  prevent 
and  eradicate  them  entirely,  by  the  erection 
of  a  students'  jury  (Ehrengenchte),  before 
which  quarrels  may  be  settled  peacefully. 

The  students'  associations  have  always 
been  suspected,  and  repeatedly  dissolved  by 
the  governments ;  for  these  self-constituted 
dubs  continually  fostered  a  feeling  of  politi- 
cal dissatisfaction,  and  were  sometimes  de- 
cried as  the  haunts  and  refuge  of  secret  con- 
6p;racies.  It  was  under  similar  pretences 
that  the  general  Burschenshaft  was  dissolved, 
after  the  murder  of  Kotzebue  by  a  young 
enthusiast  of  the  name  of  Sand. 

The  principal  reason,  however,  why  the 
ancient  student  associations  are  djins  away, 
is  not  so  much  the  order  of  the  autnoritiea, 
but  is  due  to  the  existence  of  a  strong  feeling 
agmnst  them  amongst  the  majority  of  the 
present  German  academicians.  The  tradi- 
tional Burschen- Comment,  with  all  its  rude 
and  ludicrous  appendages,  begins  to  fall  into 
utter  disrespect,  and  is  looked  upon  as  anti* 
quated,  useless  rubbish,  or  as  toys  for  insipid 
freshmen.  The  actual  generation  of  Bur* 
schen  is  a  more  refined  class  of  men ;  they 
have  exchanged  the  gauntlet  for  a  pair  of 
kids,  the  cap  of  the  corps  (or  association) 
for  a  common  chapeau,  the  sword  or  rapier 
for  a  riding  whip  or  a  walkinff-stick ;  and  it 
has  almost  ceased  to  be  considered  as  a  merit 
to  provoke  duels,  to  besot  oneself  with  beer, 
wine,  and  tobacco;  or  to  go  swaggering 
along  the  street  with  a  professed  view  to  an- 
noy each  Philistine,  beadle,  or  night-guard, 
who  may  come  in  their  way.  The  old  cus- 
toms are  only  practiced  on  the  sly,  and  are 
carefully  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
instead  of  parading  in  public  as  formerly ; 
even  the  old  slang  is  hardly  ever  used  or 
referred  to,  without  provoking  a  smile  on 
every  countenance.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the 
sober,  reflecting,  and  assiduous  nature  of  tho 
German  students  should  make  no  reaction 
against  the  crude  and  boisterous  tone  of 
some  of  their  comrades.  It  is  in  general  but 
the  smaller  Universities  which  take  delight 
in  tbem,  in  order  to  bting  some  change  into 
the  uniformity  of  continual  study  in  their 
rural  towns.  In  Berlin  and  Vienna  little  of 
the  old  students'  habits  is  to  be  met  with. 

The  predominating  spirit  of  the  larger 
German  Universities  bears  of  late  reference 
rather  to  the  political  struggles  of  the  coun- 
try.   It  is  certainly  not  the  business  of  young 
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men,  nor  of  learned  schooh,  to  fight  the 
battles  of  their  fatherland,  nor  to  discuss 
what  laws  and  constitnUon  they  will  estab- 
lish. But  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
Umrersities,  which  hold  in  Oermany  such  a 
pie-eminent  rank,  should  have  ako  taken  a 
leading  part  in  the  present  aspirations  of 
Oermany  after  constitutional  liberty.  The 
academicians  of  Vienna  and  Berlin  have  made 
tbemaelves  the  avowed  champions  of  popular 
leform ;  and  if  freedom  has  yet  hardly  begun 
to  shed  her  beneficent  lustre  over  the  middle 
of  Europe,  it  is  certainly  not  owing  to  a  lack 
of  patriotism  and  enthusiasm  among  the  youth 
of  the  German  high  schools.  The  force  and 
generality  of  the  liberal  sympathies  among 
them  is  the  most  evident  proof  that,  in  the 
following  decennium»  when  the  generation 
of  young  men  who  frequented  those  schools 
in  1848  and  1849,  will  have  succeeded  to 
the  ofliees  and  administration  of  the  German 
States,  that  country  must,  by  internal  neces- 
sity, give  way  to  the  demands  for  liberty. 
It  is  sincerely  to  be  wbhed  that  Heaven  may 
grant  to  Germany  a  peaceful  and  steady  so- 
lution of  her  internal  difficulties,  and  that 
her  Universities  may  unite  moderation  with 
firmness,  in  the  open  and  untiring  pursuit 
of  free  institutions. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  useful  to  reca- 
pitulate the  main  outlines  of  the  picture,  so 
as  to  leave  a  distincter  impression  of  them  as 
a  whole.  The  German  Universities,  which 
have  many  defects  among  much  that  is  good, 
bear  distinct  traces  and  marks  of  the  soil  on 
which  they  are  planted.  They  stand  under 
the  control  of  more  or  less  arbitrary  govern- 
ments, and  are  to  them  the  instruments  for 
educating  a  supply  of  officers  and  professional 


emphyis,  which  those  bureaucratical  States 
require  in  order  to  be  governed.  But  the 
Universities  fulfil  their  task  not  in  a  little  or 
slavish  manner.  As  pre-eminently  national 
institutions,  they  uphold  the  principle  of 
universal  admissibility,  and  exclude  no  doc- 
trine, no  creed  -  or  nationality  from  teaching 
or  learning  among  them.  They  pursue  an 
independent  system  of  instruction  which 
scorns  any  but  scientific  authority ;  they  omit 
all  mercenary  means  of  stimulation,  and  ex- 
pect their  adepts  to  cultivate  science  purely 
for  its  own  sake.  They  have  sacrificed  all 
the  practical  business  of  education,  because 
superintendence  is  thought  at  once  contrarr 
to  their  constitution,  and  unsuitable  to  theur 
students,  who  are  expected  to  educate  them- 
selves. Assiduity  and  enthusiasm  form  the 
leading  features  of  the  youth  who  frequent 
them,  and  which,  in  spite  of  some  habitual 
excrescences,  are  still  found  amongrst  them ; 
they  yield  to  Germany  and  to  Europe  a  num- 
ber of  profound  scholars,  divines,  and  phi- 
losophers, who  unite  a  close-looking,  micro- 
scopic understanding  with  a  wide  and  gigantic 
grasp  of  intellect.  Situated  in  the  heart  and 
centre  of  Europe,  visited  by  strangers  from 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  the  German  Univer- 
sities have  acquired  a  far-spreading  influence 
on  the  world  of  letters,  both  by  their  posi- 
tion, and  by  the  nature  of  their  intellectual 
stores.  They  stand  as  the  strongholds  of 
modern  European  intelligence,  and  form  the 
safest  and  firmest  anchors  of  general  civiliza- 
tion and  knowledge.  May  they  remain  true 
to  their  trust,  may  they  prosper  and  flourish, 
and  never  cease  to  infuse  wisdom  and  learn- 
ing into  the  generations  that  annually  gather 
around  them ! 
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CHARLES    EIN6SLET   AS   A   LTRIC    POET. 


Few  readers,  acquainted  with  the  prose- 
writings  of  Mr.  Kingsley  can  be  i^orant  of 
the  fact,  that  he  is  a  true  poet.  The  stream 
of  his  prose  continually  reveals  the  golden 
sand  of  poetry  sparkling  through  it.  In  his 
pictures,  taken  from  the  many-colored  land- 
scape of  life,  and  in  his  transcripts  of  natural 
scenery,  we  feel  that  he  has  selected  with  the 
poet's  eye,  and  painted  with  the  hand  of  a 
poetic  artist.  But  it  is  not  as  a  writer  of 
poetry  in  prose  we  purpose  speaking  of  him 
now,  so  much  as  a  writer  of  poems — in  fact, 
as  a  lyric  poet.  The  Sainfs  Tragedy,  which 
was  Mr.  Kingsley's  first  literary  work,  con- 
tained great  poetic  promise,  both  dramatic 
and  lyric.  It  evinced  a  subtle  knowledge  of 
human  emotion,  especially  of  the  mental  work- 
ings and  heart-burnings  of  humanity,  Tfrestl- 
ing  with  the  views  inculcated  by  Catholic  as- 
cetics. In  addition  to  its  dramatic  interest 
and  truthful  delineation  of  character,  there 
were  scattered  throughout  it  some  drops  of 
song,  which,  minute  as  they  were,  seemed  to 
us  to  mirror  the  broad,  deep  nature  of  a  lyric 
poet,  even  as  the  dew-drops  reflect  the  over- 
arching span  of  the  broad,  deep  sky.  In  his 
prose  works,  Mr.  Kinesley  has  also  printed 
several  fine  lyrics,  the  beauty  and  strength  of 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  almost  uni- 
versal remark.  Alton  Locke  contains  a  bal- 
lad, Mary,  go  and  call  the  Cattle  Home,  which 
is  akin  in  its  simplicity  to  those  old  Scotch 
ballads  that  melt  us  into  tears  with  their 
thrilling,  wild-wailing  musie.  In  Yeast  ap- 
peared the  Rough  Rhyme  on  a  Rough  Matter. 
It  is  the  cry  of  a  poacher's  jiridow,  the  pas- 
sionate protest  of  a  broken  heart  against  the 
game-laws — poured  forth  to  the  great  silence 
of  midnight  as  she  is  sitting  near  the  spot 
where  her  husband  was  killed.  It  is  distin- 
ffuished  by  intensity  of  feeling,  and  a  Dantean 
distinctness,  not  frequently  met  with  in  the 
sophistication  of  modern  poetry.  Few  that 
have  read  it  will  ever  forget  it.  The  lyrics 
we  have  mentioned  are  probably  all  the  reader 
will  have  seen  of  Mr.  Kingsley  as  a  lyric  poet : 
other  pieces,  however,  have  appeared  in  print. 


The  chief  of  these  were  published  in  the 
Christian  Socialist,  a  journal  started  by  the 
promoters  of  Working-Men's  Associations 
some  few  years  since,  which  had  but  a  small 
circulation  and  brief  existence.  It  is  from 
these  we  select  most  of  our  specimens  of  our 
author's  lyrical  genius,  although  not  all  of 
them. 

Mr.  Kingsley  is  the  descendant  of  a  family 
of  fervent  Puritans,  and  the  spirit  which 
lived  in  them  still  flashes  out :  the  hot,  earn- 
est life  which  beat  so  impetuously  beneath 
the  armor  of  the  Ironsides,  still  throbs  in  his 
writings.  For  example,  here  is  a  lyric  worthy 
to  have  been  chanted  by  a  company  of  the 
Puritan  soldiers  the  night  before  a  battle,  and 
their  loftiest  feelings  might  have  found  in  it 
fitting  utterance: — 

THE  DAT  OF  THE  LORD. 

The  Day  of  the  Lord  w  at  hand,  at  hand. 

Its  storms  roll  up  the  sky. 
A  nation  sleeps  starvinff  on  heaps  of  gold, 

AH  dreamers  toss  ana  sigh. 
When  the  pain  is  sorest  the  child  is  bom, 
And  the  day  is  darkest  before  the  morn 

Of  the  Day  of  the  Lord  at  hand. 

Gather  you,  gather  you,  angels  of  God — 

Chivalry,  Justice,  and  Truth ; 
Come,  for  the  Earth  is  grown  coward  and  old^* 

Come  down  and  renew  ue  her  youth. 
Freedom,  Self-sacrifice,  Mercy,  and  Love, 
Haste  to  the  battle  -field,  stoop  from  above 

To  the  Day  of  the  Lord  at  hand. 

Gather  you,  gather  you,  hounda  of  hell — 

Famine,  and  Plague,  and  War ; 
Idleness,  Bigotry,  Cant,  and  Misrule, 

Gather,  and  fall  in  the  snare. 
Hirelings  and  Mammonites,  Pedants  and  Knaves, 
Crawl  to  the  battle-field — sneak  to  your  graves 
In  the  Day  of  the  Lord  at  hand. 

Who  would  sit  down  and  sigh  for  a  lost  age  of  gold. 
While  the  Lord  of  all  ages  is  here  ? 

True  hearts  will  leap  up  at  the  trumpet  of  God, 
And  those  who  can  suffer,  can  dare. 

Each  past  ase  of  gold  was  an  iron  age  too* 

And  the  meekest  of  saints  may  find  stem  work  to  do 
In  the  Day  of  the  Lord  at  hand. 
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Is  this  not  grand  wriUng  ?  The  martial 
swing  and  the  religions  soaring  of  it  make  the 
soal  rock  to  its  rhythm. 

Tbe  next  quotation  will  illustrate  how  per- 
fect is  Mr.  Kingsley's  mastery  over  the  lyric 
as  a  form  of  expression,  and  with  what  con- 
sammaie  ease  he  has  put  a  tragedy  into  three 
stanzas. 

TBI   THRKB   IISHSRMSN. 

Three  fishers  went  sailiog  out  into  the  West, 

Oat  ioto  the  West  as  the  snn  went  down, 
Each  thooght  of  the  woman  who  loved  him  the  beet, 
And  the  children  stood  watching  them  out  of 
the  town ; 
For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 
And  there*8  little  to  earn,  and. many  to  keep^ 
Though  the  harbor  bar  be  moaning. 

Three  wives  sat  up  in  the  light-house  tower, 

And  trimmed  the  lamps  as  the  sun  went  down, 
And  they  looked  at  the  squall,  and  they  looked  at 
the  shower, 
And  the  rack  it  came  rolling  up  ragged  and 
h/rown ! 
But  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep. 
Though  storms  be  sudden,  and  waters  deep. 
And  the  harbor  bar  be  moaning. 

Three  corpses  lay  out  on  the  shining  sands 

In  the  morning  gleam  as  the  tide  went  down, 
And  the  women  are  watching  and  wringing  their 
hands. 
For  those  who  will  never  come  back  to  the  town ; 
For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep^ 
And  the  sooner  it*8  over,  the  sooner  to  sleep-- 

And  good-by  to  the  bar  and  its  moaning 

This  is  a  true  ballad.  It  is  clearly  conceiv- 
ed, clearly  finished,  simply  worded,  and  it 
contains  neither  metaphor  nor  conceit.  These 
two  lyrics  alone  will  amply  show  that  their 
author  possesses  the  fire  and  force,  the  cun- 
ing  art  and  the  beauty  of  expression,  of  a 
lyrical  master — in  addition  to  which  qualities, 
his  Muse  has  at  times  a  wondrous  witchery 
and  most  subtle  grace.  Some  of  his  dainty 
little  lilts  of  song  are  so  full  of  melody,  they 
sing  of  themselves,  which  is  the  rarest  of  all 
lyncal  attributes.  They  remind  us  of  the 
sweet  things  done  by  the  old  dramatists, 
when  they  have  dallied  with  airy  fancies  in  a 
lyrical  mood.    Here  is  one : — 

8  0  K  o. 

There  sits  a  bird  on  every  tree. 

With  a  heioh-ho ! 
There  sits  a  bird  on  every  tree, 
Sings  to  his  love  as  I  to  thee ; 

With  a  beiffh-ho,  and  a  heigh-ho ! 

Yoong  maids  must  marry. 


There  blooms  a  flower  on  every  boagh, 

With  a  heigh-ho ! 
There  blooms  a  flower  on  every  bough. 
Its  gay  leaves  kiss — V\\  show  you  how : 

With  a  heigh-ho,  and  a  heigh-ho ! 

Young  maids  must  marry. 

The  sun's  a  groom,  the  earth's  a  bride, 

With  a  heigh-ho ! 
The  sun's  a  groom,  the  earth's  a  bride, 
The  earth  shall  pass — but  love  abide. 

With  a  heigh-ho,  and  a  heigh-ho ! 

Young  maids  must  marry. 

We  conclude  our  quotations  with  a  brief 
strain  of  pathetic  minor  music,  so  like  the 
tenderness  of  some  Scottish  music,  which 
must  have  been  struck  out  of  the  strong  na- 
tional heart,  like  waters  out  of  the  smitten 
rock,  through  rent  and  fissure.  These  eight 
lines  bring  out  another  quality  of  the  lyric 
poet — that  of  suggestiveness — the  power  to 
convey  a  double  meaning — ^to  make  a  sigh  or 
a  sub  speak  more  than  words — to  hint  more 
than  can  be  uttered — to  express  the  inex- 
pressible by  vdliDg  the  mortal  features,  as 
did  the  old  Greek  artist : 

The  merry,  merry  lark  was  up  and  singing, 

And  the  hare  was  out  and  feeding  on  the  lea. 
And  tbe  merry,  merry  bells  below  were  ringing. 

When  my  child's  laugh  rang  through  me.   ' 
Now  the  hare  is  snared  and  dead  beside  the  snow- 
yard, 

And  the  lark  beside  the  dreary  winter  sea. 
And  my  baby  in  bis  cradle  in  the  church-yard, 

Waiteth  there  until  the  bells  bring  me. 

If  these  specimens  are  not  sufficient  to 
prove  that  a  powerful  lyrist  is  among  us,  we 
do  not  know  what  evidence  would  be  neces- 
sary. '*  Tell  Mr.  Kingsle^  to  leave  novels,  and 
write  nothing  but  lyrics,'^  said  one  of  our 
greatest  living  writers  to  us  the  other  day, 
.when  we  showed  him  some  of  these  songs. 
Often  has  the  dbtinguished  Chevalier  Bunsen, 
in  speaking  of  the  song-literature  of  Germany 
and  its  influence  on  the  people,  urged  Mr. 
Kiogdley  to  devote  his  powers  to  becoming  a 
Poet  for  the  People,  and  a  writer  of  songs  to 
be  sung  by  them.  Ensland  has  no  Bums,  no 
B^ranger,  not  even  a  Moore :  she  waits  for 
her  national  lyrist.  Although  not  as  yet^ 
perhaps,  thoroughly  tried,  we  know  no  man 
who  appears  to  be  so  fittingly  endowed  to 
ascend  into  this  sphere  of  song,  that  is  dark 
and  silent,  awaiting  his  advent,  as  Mr.  Kings- 
ley.  He  is  an  intense  man,  large  in  heart  and 
brain,  a  passionate  worshipper  of  truth  and 
beauty.  His  heart  has  a  twin-pulse  beatin^r 
with  that  of  the  people ;  his  song  has  a  di- 
rect heart-homeness,  and  b  that  of  a  singer 
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born.  The  verses  we  have  given,  be  it  re- 
membered, do  not  constitute  the  choicest 
picked  from  a  larger  quantity  :  they  are  the 
most  of  what  we  have  seen,  and  are  taken  as 
they  came.  We  claim  for  them  the  rare  merit 
of  originality  :  there  is  no  echo  of  an  imita- 
tion, no  reverberation  of  an  echo.  The  mel- 
ody has  a  bird  like  spontaneity.  It  will  be 
found  that  each  repetition  serves  to  increase 
their  beauty.  Observe,  too,  how  essential 
everything  is  that  belongs  to  them  :  there  is 


nothing  accidental.  Hr.  EingsTey  has  the 
self-denial  to  reject  all  that  is  superfluons  m 
thought  or  word,  which  is  a  most  rare  virtue 
in  a  young  poet,  and  without  which  no  one 
can  ever  become  a  writer  of  national  songs. 
He  has  also  acquired  the  young  writer's  last 
attained  grace — simplicity-  Many  of  our 
young  writers  seek  to  clothe  their  thoughte 
all  in  purple  words,  thinking  thus  to  become 
poets.  ^  A  roan  might  just  as  well  think  of 
becoming  king  by  putting  on  the  royal  purple. 
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War  and  Revolution  are  not  those  unre- 
deemed evils  which  the  peace-men  would 
bave  us  believe  them  to  be.  The  great,  grim, 
terrible  thing  which  appears  to  tower  up  so 
darkly  as  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  progress, 
may  become  another  Sinai,  dreadful  with 
the  presence  and  eloquent  with  the  voice  of 
the  Almighty  speaking  his  grand  decrees  in 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  the  terror  of  tem- 
pests. Rudely  wakened  from  some  volup- 
tuous dream,  or  suddenly  called  from  the 
lighted  halls  of  peace,  we  stand  looldng  out 
into  the  night,  and,  straining  our  eyes  on 
the  strife,  we  hear  the  clang  and  tumult,  the 
thunders  and  the  shoutings,  the  cry  of  the 
victor  and  the  moanings  of  the  wounded. 
War  seems  a  fearful  thing.  By  and  by  our 
eyes  become  attempered  to  the  gloom,  and 
we  perceive  that  it  has  other  aspects.  Its 
lightnings  often  cleanse  the  moral  atmos- 
phere. Its  sword  cuts  clean  through  the 
flimsy  draperies  and  hollow  masks  of  conven- 
tionality, sham,  and  artificiality.  We  get  down 
to  the  ground-root  of  thinffg,  and  look  in  the 
unveiled  face  of  the  great  Nature. 

Fields   may  be  heaped  with  slain,  and 

*  PosoDB  by  Alfred  Tennyioo.  Ninth  Edition, 
1804.— "  The  PriDocM,  a  Medley."  Fourth  Edition, 
]86L»-"ln  Memoriam.*    1860.    London :  Mozod. 


mound  and  furrow  be  red  with  carnage,  but 
such  seed  is  not  sown  in  vain,  and  may  pro- 
duce a  worthy  harvest  in  the  after-years. 

It  is  said  of  many  young  men  who  went 
out  to  the  Crimea,  and  who  have  seen  the 
veil  torn  from  the  gorgon-face  of  Battle, 
and  been  within  arm's-length  of  death,  that, 
though  they  left  England  as  thoughtless,  vain, 
gay  fops,  tnev  returned  from  that  solemn  ex- 
perience, sad,  wise,  earnest,  valiant  men. 
Even  so  is  it  with  the  life  of  nations.  War 
reveals  what  stuff  they  are  made  of,  what 
endurance,  heroism,  truthfulness,  earnestness^ 
is  in  them  still ;  and,  constituted  as  man  », 
it  is  most  necessary  that  these  qualities  be 
kept  alive,  seeing  that  life  is  a  continual  com- 
bat, and  it  is  well  that  the  battle  trumpet 
should  rouse  us  from  the  pillow  of  sloth,  the 
bent-knee  of  slavery,  and  the  all-fours  of  mo- 
ney-grubbing, into  heroic  attitude.  One  of 
the  best  and  most  precious  results  of  war, 
nationsl  struggles,  and  the  changes  in  religw 
ious,  political,  and  social  systems,  is  in  the 
new  and  vigorous  life  they  give  to  literature. 
There  the  mortal  life  lost  by  field  and  flood 
is  caught  up  and  rendered  back  to  us  im- 
mortal by  the  hands  of  Poetry.  What  a 
tide  of  fresh  life  poured  through  the  heart  of 
England  after  the  mighty  impulse  of  her  Ref- 
ormation, and  burst  up  in  a  new  out-bad- 
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img  and  flowering  of  poetrj,  such  as  the 
world  had  never  before  seen.  We  also  de- 
rive a  priceless  heritage  from  the  straggles 
of  that  handful  of  men  who  rose  up  in  Eng- 
land two  centuries  sgo,  and  drew  the  sword 
for  fteedom,  flinging  down  the  scabbard  as  a 
^untlet  of  challenge  at  the  feet  of  cowled, 
and  crowned,  and  mitred  Tyranny.  They 
gave  to  the  nations  a  proud  flush  of  nobler 
me,  a  wider  horizon  to  the  whole  human  ex- 
istence, placed  their  country  in  the  foremost 
▼an  of  the  world,  and  left  their  deathless 
names  as  watchwords  that  ring  down  far  fu- 
tures for  the  true  to  battle  by.  That  revo- 
lution gave  us  John  Milton.  It  was  drowned 
in  blood,  but  its  ploughshare  had  cut 
deep,  and  its  seed  Vas  well  sown  and  tramp- 
led in,  and  although  each  springing  germ 
was  watched  with  jealous  eyes  and  crushed 
in  the  budding,  yet  it  struck  deep  root,  and 
sprang  up  in  other  lands  beyond  the  sea. 
Scotland  would  never  have  possessed  her  un* 
rivalled  wealth  of  national  song,  and  her  mu- 
aio  so  unspeakably  beautiful,  but  for  her  im- 
mortal traditions,' her  mountains  and  glens, 
hallowed  by  the  persecutions  and  martyrdoms 
of  her  Covenanters;  her  heaths  so  often 
trampled  by  the  footsteps  of  heroic  men, 
who  marched  to  death  as  'twere  a  bridal  bed ; 
her  moors  so  often  reddened  by  the  blood  of 
the  brave  and  chivalrous ;  the  glorious  men 
who  bore  the  Scottish  thistle  on  banners 
bloody  and  torn  through  the  burning  hell  of 
battle  in  many  a  dark  and  desolate  aay,  and 
kept  the  flame  of  patriotism  alive  and  un- 
quenefaed  amid  the  deluging  rain  of  tears  and 
blood ;  the  grallant  hearts  that  have  quivered 
on  the  raek,  and  cracked  in  the  furnace 
flame  ;  the  noble  heads  that  have  laid  them 
down  upon  a  tyrant's  bloody  block  for  their 
last  pillow;  the  deathless  deeds  that  have 
been  done  and  written  in  the  memory  of  men 
as  in  letters  of  electric  light ; — ^these  have 
been  the  inspirations  that  have  made  the 
poet's  song  eloquent.  The  poetry  was  first 
written  in  deathless  actions  before  it  became 
literature. 

Of  all  the  conflicts  of  arms  and  the  socie- 
tary  npheavings  that  have  shaken  the  world 
b  modem  times,  none  have  had  a  more  quick- 
ening influence  on  literature  than  those  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  the  subsequent  wars. 
The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  of  human  life 
were  opened,  and  the  floodgates  of  tyranny 
were  burst,  so  that,  when  the  floods  subsided, 
the  shores  were  rich  with  jewels  and  treasures 
that  had  been  surged  up  in  the  mighty  motion 
of  the  heaving  waters.  Men's  hearts  leaped 
and  burned  within  them  as  at  the  aound  of 


the  trumpet  of  God,  their  eyes  glowed  with 
the  light  of  some  great  future,  and  through 
delicious  tears  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
truer  existence.  There  was  such  a  surging 
of  spirit,  such  a  quickening  motion  of  mind, 
as  much  was  felt  in  one  year  as  would  take 
half  a  century  to  express.  After  a  long 
night  of  starless  gloom,  and  servile  trem- 
bling, and  growing  misery  spent  in  feeble 
thought  and  foolish  fears,  with  a  feeling  akin 
to  that  of  Lazarus,  waking  within  his  tomb, 
came  the  morning  of  action,  motion,  health, 
life!  Then  followed  the  tug  of  grappling 
armies,  and  the  nations  were  cast  into  the 
fiery  furnace  of  War.  The  ties  and  fears,  the 
bonds  of  falsehood  and  deceit,  that  had  so 
long  fettered  the  great  human  heart,  were 
withered,  and  burst  The  tinsel,  and  the 
glitter,  and  the  masquerading  habits  are 
consumed  utterly  there,  and  nothing  stands 
the  flaming  ordeal  save  the  naked  strength 
of  iron  manhood. 

Such  times  bring  us  face  to  face  with  what 
is  genuine;  human  life  passes  through  its 
snake*  like  crises,  in  order /that  it  may  slough 
off  its  worn-out,  dirty,  rotten  coating,  as  the 
snake  gets  rid  of  its  skin.  Artificiality  can- 
not live  in  the  presence  of  such  terrific  earn- 
estness ;  sloth  cannot  drowse  in  such  a  noise 
of  combat;  imitation  cannot  compete  with 
such  primordial  originality ;  and  thus  litera- 
ture benefits  and  reaps  a  rich  harvest  from 
the  fields  of  war.  In  all  these  great  eras  it 
is  the  People — the  great  source  and  resource 
of  poetry — who,  having  held  their  peace  so 
long,  come  forth  to  write  their  poetry  in 
sword-dints  and  strange  hieroglyphs  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  What  poetry  there  must 
be  among  this  same  People,  to  judge  by  such 
sublime  specimens,  if  we  could  but  get  at  it ! 

If  our  monetary  national  debt,  incurred 
during  the  wars  with  France,  be  great,  our 
national  debt  to  poetry  is  still  greater.  As 
our  poetic  outcome  of  that  time,  we  have  the 
following  magnificent  result:  —  C!oleridg6« 
Wordsworth,  Byron,  Shelley,  Hunt,  Eeats^ 
Campbell,  and  Tennyson,  not  to  mention  oth- 
ers. These  could  never  have  existed,  as  we 
now  know  them,  but  for  the  stirring  circum- 
stances of  the  times  in  which  they  were 
moulded.  Great  times,  great  thoughts,  great 
feelings,  produce  great  men,  and  these  gave 
us  a  race  of  Titans.  Wordsworth  has  pic- 
tured the  influence  which  the  dawn  of  the 
French  Revolution  had  upon  him.  So  has 
Coleridge.  Byron  was  begotten  by  the  very 
spirit  of  Rebellion.  Shelley's  early  poetry 
was  the  French  Revolution  adapted  to  Eng- 
lish verse.    It  is  to  hia  martial  lyrics,  which 
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are  a  fit  chariot  of  song  for  the  spirit  of  Brit- 
ish valor  to  ride  in,  flaming  through  the 
battle-field  on  the  wheels  of  conquest,  and 
driving  over  the  heads  of  its  enemies,  glori- 
ous as  a  god,  that  Campbell  owes  his  immor- 
tality. Not  so  manifest  in  the  poetry  of 
Keats  and  Hunt  is  this  iofluence,  but  very 
manifest  in  their  politics  and  in  their  lives, 
and  their  poetry  is  the  issue  of  their  lives. 
It  is  less  perceptible  still  in  the  poetry  of 
Tennyson ;  he  is  farther  away  from  the  scene, 
and  the  spirit  of  it  did  not  enter  so  much 
into  his  composition.  Like  a  stone  plunged 
into  the  water,  did  that  influence  strike  down 
into  the  existence  of  the  former  poets,  widen- 
ing the  circle  of  their  whole  being.  In  Ten- 
nyson we  have  the  distant  and  gentle  ripple, 
with  nothing  of  the  tumult.  Nevertheless, 
he  is  one  of  the  brood  of  giants  who  stepped 
into  life  through  the  rent  of  Revolution,  al- 
^  though  he  is  in  the  second  generation.  He 
is  also  related  to  his  predecessors  by  his  sub- 
jectivity. The  mention  of  this  characteristic 
of  the  poetry  of  our  century — its  subjectivity 
— as  compared  with  the  poetry  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan era,  naturally  leads  us  to  a  considera- 
tion of  its  causes. 

Those  grand  fellows  who  lived  and  wrote 
in  the  golden  time  of  Elizabeth,  appear  to  have 
been  much  more  unconscious  than  our  brood- 
ing, thoughtful,  modern  mortals.  They  seem 
to  have  gone  about  their  work  '  like  noble 
boys  at  play.'  The  pressure  of  the  time  did 
not  lie  heavy  upon  them  as  it  does  upon  us. 
The  national  life  was  up  at  '  glory  s  high 
flood-mark,'  and  they  were  borne  on  a  tide 
of  triumph,  buoyantly,  hopefully,  and  cheer- 
fully. England  towered  up  proudly  amid 
the  surrounding  nations,  like  Saul  among  his 
warriors,  a  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
rest.  It  was  a  proud  thing  to  be  an  English- 
man in  those  days.  To  be  heroic  was  a  natu- 
ral sort  of  thing.  Life  was  so  strong  within 
them,  so  enjoyable  without.  They  were 
brimful  of  physical  health.  The  sheath  of 
the  body  was  not  overworn  by  the  sword  of 
the  mind.  Their  thoughts  were  not  dammed 
up,  nor  the  tides  turned  back  upon  their  own 
souls.  They  lived,  and  did  not  speculate  on 
life  with  a  morbid  persistency,  or  lie  and 
watch  the  lazy  stream  of  their  own  blood, 
poring  on  their  own  pulse,  and  eating  their 
own  heart.  They  lived.  They  lived  and 
they  wrought  free  and  forcibly,  even  as  the 
bird  sings,  and  the  waters  roll,  and  the  wind 
blows,  careless  to  know  the  wherefore,  or 
analyze  the  law  that  inspired.  The  great, 
enduring  result  seems  to  have  flashed  out  of 
then:  lives  with  a  magical  unexpectedness, 


doubtless  as  surprising  to  themselves  as  to 
us.  Genius  thus  freely  and  naturally  flowed 
forth  in  objective  forms.  The  poet's  nature 
ran  outwardly  to  embrace  the  universal  hu- 
manity without  let  or  hindrance.  Happy 
men !  glorious  time  I 

It  is  widely  different  with  the  poets  of  our. 
century.  Poetry  in  our  time  is  a  continuaU 
protest  against  the  pressure  of  tendencies  ad- 
verse to  the  full  and  free  human  develop- 
ment. She  fights  a  continual  fight,  disputing 
the  ground  inch  by  inch,  with  the  blind  brute 
forces,  with  all  kinds  of  tyranny^  with  all 
kinds  of  scepticism'and  mammonism,  which 
seek  to  encroach  on  her  fields,  and  commons, 
and  wood-paths,  and  holy  consecrated  ground. 
She  feels  somewhat  like  that  crimiiml  who 
was  shut  up  in  a  prison,  the  walls  of  which 
srew  narrower  day  by  day,  until  they  closed 
m  upon  him  and  crushed  him.  The  force  of 
circumstances  which  we  have  thrown  up 
around  us  is  fast  crushing  all  spiritual  force 
out  of  ourselves.  The  laws  of  mechanism  lie 
on  us  like  a  mountain,  and  we  have  not  the 
faith  that  moves  mountains  and  works  mira- 
cles. Our  lives  are  spent  in  the  search  for  > 
what  is  immediately  useful  and  practical; 
and  should  the  gods  chance  to  come  our  way, 
we  are  not  at  home  to  spiritual  influences. 

Our  poetry  is  a  protest  against  all  this,  and* 
many  are  the  influences  that  re-act  upon  the 
poet,  and  concentrate  his  nature  within  itself, 
and  thus  tend  to  make  his  thought  and  its 
utterance  subjective.  It  matters  not  in 
what  position  of  society  a  poet  may  have 
been  born  into  our  century,  it  is  inevitable 
that  he  be  subjective.  There  may  be  infinite 
differences  in  the  mode  of  manifestation.  At 
one  time  it  is  Campbell  protesting  against  the 
brute  power  of  wrong ;  at  another,  Shelley 
shrieks  his  anathemas  against  priestcraft  and 
kingcraft.  Now  it  is  Byron  striking  with  the 
naked  energy  of  desperation  at  the  perplex- 
ing problems  of  life,  individual  and  national ; 
again,  it  is  the  voice  of  Tennyson  we  hear 
soaring  triumphantly  above  the  long  agony 
of  doubt,  soothing  as  that  of  a  sister  leading 
the  bewildered  mmd  out  of  the  burning  trance 
of  delirium.  The  effect  of  political  persecution, 
of  adverse  criticism,  of  a  generous  desire  to 
fight  the  quarrel  of  others  personally ;  these 
are  all  conducive  to  the  modern  poet's  sub- 
jectivity. Thus  we  find  that  the  subjectivity , 
of  our  poetry  is  representative  of  the  time 
and  the  circumstances  that  produced  it,  aa 
was  the  objective  drama  of  the  times  of  Shak- 
speare.  In  Tennyson  this  subjectivity  has 
its  culminating  point.  In  him,  as  has  been 
well  said,  poetic  inconsistency  attains  consist- 
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eocy.  He  comprehends  the  beat  elements  of 
his  predecessors,  logelher  with  an  added 
strength,  grace,  and  beauty.  His  genins 
pours  itself,  as  it  were,  like  oil  upon  their 
troabled  waters.  He  has  attained  a  clearer 
calm.  He  brings  in  the  crowning  dainties  of 
that  great  poetic  banquet  which  has  been 
apread  before  us  during  the  past  half-cen- 
tary. 

The  growth  of  Tennyson's  mind  and  fame, 
like  that  of  all  great  things  aod  enduring  re- 
salts,  has  been  slow,  gradual,  and  certain.  It 
took  twenty  years  to  produce  what  he  has 
given  us.  And  looking  upon  these  three 
books  of  poetry,  we  cannot  but  pronounce 
them  one  of  the  most  precious  contributions 
ever  added  to  poetical  literature.  We  look 
upon  Alfred  Tennyson  as  one  of  the  greatest 

EMta  of  our  century,  and  one  of  the  very  no- 
est  that  ever  lived.  Not  that  he  is  the 
equal  of  Homer,  Shakspeare,  and  Dante  ;  he 
is  not  a  great  whole,  so  much  as  a  brilliant, 
perfect  part ;  but  he  is  one  of  the  most  nobly 
pure,  one  of  the  most  exalting  of  poets.  He 
gives  exprcEsion  to  the  most  ethereal  sense  of 
intellectual  beauty  in  both  woman's  aod  man's 
nature — or  rather  of  the  woman's  in  man. 

«-  And  this  delicate  sensitiveness  is  united  to  a 
stem  strength  of  thought,  both  when  he 
deals  with  nineteenth-century  experience,  or 
bears  the  burden  of  the  other  world  on  his 

^  shoulders.  His  poetry  is  always  the  inmost 
essence  of  the  ihmg.  Compare  it  with  that  of 
Wordsworth  and  Byron  in  this  respect,  and 
you  will  6nd  that,  while  they  are  content  to 
take  first  thoughts,  and  write  down  anything 
that  comes,  and  consequently  have  heaps  of 
tares  amid  the  harvest  of  their  verse,  his 
needs  no  wedding,  and  will  admit  of  none. 
He  has  jealously  selected  only  the  choicest 
of  his  thoughts,  and  has  exercised  the  most 
severe  censorship  in  choosing.  It  is  the  sub- 
tlest spirit  of  poetry  which  be  gives  shape  to, 
aod  robes  in  immortal  beautjr.  He  is  the  ex- 
ponent of  some  of  the  loftiest  life  and  the 
deepest  thought  of  our  time.  Of  all  others, 
he  niost  reveals  the  poetic  spirit  to  itself; 
hence  all  our  young  poets'  are  Tennysonian. 

•  Then  he  is  one  of  the  perfectest  artists  that 
ever  wrought  in  verse,  and  one  of  the  cun* 
ningest  masters  of  melody.  In  his  poems  all 
is  in  keeping,  nothing  superfluous ;  all  ia  ne- 
cessary, and  nothing  accidental.  There  are 
no  jewels  scattered  at  random,  as  if  to  show 
his  wealth ;  all  are  fitly  set.  All  his  pictures 
are  appropriately  and  exquisitely  framed,  and 
there  are  no  unfinished  sketches,  no  frescoes, 
daring  in  aim,  and  feeble  in  execution.  He 
will  mark  a  distinct  era  in  English  poetry  far 


more  effectually  than  ever  Wordsworth  will, 
when  the  world  looks  back  in  the  lapse  of 
centuries. 

At  the  outset,  Tennyson  made  some  slight  * 
return  to  the  old  worship  of  wordmongering, 
which  Wordsworth  aimed  at  destroying. 
And  there  is  a  soul  of  beauty  in  some  words, 
which  gives  them  a  greater  charm  than  the 
thought  they  are  intended  to  symbolize,  even 
as  the  beautiful  form  and  winning  lineaments 
of  woman  may  at  times  eclipse  the  charms  of 
her  mind;  and  this  often  dazzles  and  mis- 
leads the  young  and  inexperienced ;  they  are 
borne  away,  aim  at  being  too  rapturous,  and 
become  magniloquent,  which  is  a  false 
strength.  The  most  profound,  equally  with 
the  most  delicate  thought,  can  be  most  fit- 
tingly expressed  in  the  simplest  Saxon  words. 
But  this  was  soon  cured,  and  in  his  later  po- 
ems he  has  scarce  a  rival  in  choiceness  of  dic- 
tion. 

It  was  a  profound  saying  of  Goethe's,  and 
worthy  of  universal  acceptation,  that  the  eyes 
can  see  only  just  so  much  as  they  bring  with 
them  the  faculty  of  seeing.  Thus,  a  sunset 
sky  seen  through  the  vision  of  a  Turner,  and 
transmuted  into  a  picture,  with  all  his  spark- 
ling light,  glory  of  colour,  and  rainbow  rich- 
ness of  mingling,  shifting,  cloud-swaling 
beauty,  may  be  unappreciated  by  the  mass 
of  men,  as  not  akin  to  their  ordinary  sunsets 
— the  painter  having  seen  and  brought  away 
more  than  they  can  identify;  their  mental 
vision  being  so  dim,  his  so  clear  and  deep- 
piercing.  Thus  the  lover,  because  ojf  his 
love,  sees  a  beauty  in  the  face  of  his  beloved 
which  none  other  may  have  ever  seen — the 
eyes  seeing  only  that  which  they  bring  with 
them  the  power  of  seeing.  And  thus  it  is 
with  our  seeing  from  the  loftiest  outlooks  of 
the  soul.  In  reading,  we  only  appreciate 
that  which  yields  us  our  written  experiences; 
all  beyond  is  blank  to  us,  save  that  we  some- 
times apprehend  a  dim  something  which  is 
the  motion  of  the  feelers  being  put  forth  by 
new  growth.  To  understand  more,  we  must 
widen  and  deepen  our  natures  by  further  ex- 
perience and  larger  life.  This  is  why  shal- 
low poetlings,  who  have  not  an  atom  of  crea- 
tive power,  not  a  thrill  of  divine  inspiration, 
yet  fill  their  measure  of  experience  for  the 
million,  and  are  popular;  while  the  great 
poet  Tennyson,  with  his  loftier  revelations  of 
beauty,  his  wondrous  dower  of  the  "  vision 
and  the  faculty  divine,"  his  exquisite  melo- 
dies, his  great  mind,  which  b  a  glorious  tem- 
ple of  thought,  filled  with  heroic,  rare,  and 
most  lovely  statues,  wrought  by  the  cunning 
hands  of  an  imagination,  sweeti  subtle,  and 
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strong  as  RaphaePs  is  oomparatively  onknowa 
to  them,  or  kaown,  in  some  dim  wise,  to  be 
"  obscure." 

Many  persons  profess  to  see  little  in  Ten- 
nyson. This  we  can  only  regret  for  their 
sake.  Perhaps  they  have  not  the  power  of 
seeing  what  is  in  his  poetry,  they  may  have 
little  in  common  with  him,  no  chord  in  har- 
mony with  his  harp,  which  can  vibrate  to  its 
sound  because  in  perfect  tune.  But  they 
had  fiir  better  pray  for  more  light,  than  go 
about  preaching  their  own  blindness.  Others 
are  very  fond  of  Tennyson,  but  think  he  is 

/  sometimes  vague  and  obscure.  One  of  these 
latter  urged  to  us  in  proof,  that  half-a>dosen 
different  readers  will  construe  half-a-dozen 
different  meanings  from  particular  passages. 
This  is  quite  true,  for  we  have  found  it  so  in 

y  reading  "  In  Memoriam  "  with  others ;  never* 
theless,  instead  of  proving  an  obscurity  of 
utterance,  this  appears  to  me  to  prove  that 
in  each  particular  instance  the  poet  had  dug 
up  one  of  those  gems  of  eternal  truth  which 
may  be  six-sided,  and  capable  of  mirroring 
the  readers'  half  dozen  mdividual  portions 
or  interpi;etations.  When  I  read  an  au- 
thor, and  find  I  do  not  follow  him  deftly, 
and  catch  his  meaning  easily,  I  attribute  it 
to  my  own  want  of  understanding,  rather 
than  to  his  obscurity,  especislly  u  I  have 

^  faith  in  him  (which  faith  is  the  result  of  my 
having  found  my  method  of  reading  the 
obscure  passage  again  and  again  to  be  suc- 
cessful); and  it  is  astonishing  how  that 
whicn  appeared  at  first  vaffue,  and  hazy,  and 
nebulous,  grows  by  fine  degrees  into  stars, 
and  clusters  of  stars,  with  the  '*  further  look- 
ing^ on,'*  as  the  vision  gets  more  intense. 

>  Tennyson  is  never  vague  in  expression — the 
thought  may  be  distant,  the  matter  remote 
from  us,  the  expression  may  be  involved,  but 
it  is  never  vague.  He  always  knows  what 
he  wants  to  say,  and  says  precisely  that 
which  he  meant  to  say.  He  is  too  great  an 
artist  to  daub  and  make  confusion.  The 
stream  of  his  speech  may  be  deep,  perhaps 
unfathomable  to  some,  but  never  will  you 
find  it  muddy ;  you  may  make  it  so  by  your 
own  splashings  and  flounderings.  "But," 
it  is  objected,  "  poetry  ought  to  be  plain  to 
all,  and  it  is  the  poet's  first  duty  to  make 
himself  understood.  We  can  understand  Shak- 
speare  and  Burns;  they  are  clear  enough; 
is  Tennyson  greater  than  they?"  Not  greater, 

^  but  different  The  conditions  demanded  of 
a  lyric  that  may  be  sung  in  a  tap-room,  and 
a  drama  written  to  interest  an  avdience  of 
the  Qlobe  Theatre,  are  different  to  those  de- 
manded of  an  "  In  Memoriam.*'    In  the  one 


case,  we  have  the  poet's  genius  diffused 
through  a  variety  of  characters,  or  voicing  a 
sentiment  common  to  all,  for  artistic  pur- 
poses and  ends.  In  the  other,  we  have  tbe>« 
poet  hymning  his  own  high  thoughts,  his 
far  imaginings,  his  subtle  instincts  of  beauty, 
his  self-questionings,  his  visions  seen  from 
the  altitude  of  his  poet's  nature,  and  nine  oat 
of  ten  of  the  human  beings  represented  on 
the  stage  with  the  interest  of  action  may 
come  nigher  home  to  our  business  of  life 
than  the  lofty  musings  of  a  poet  who  sings 
with  a  self  introverted  eye  of  his  own  un- 
speakable love  and  sorrow.  In  the  one  case, 
it  is  broad  human  nature  appealing  to  broad 
human  nature  :  in  the  other,  it  is  the  poet's 
nature  appealing  to  the  poet's  nature  in  us, 
and  we  can  only  respond  m  so  far  as  we  pes- 
sess  the  nature  of  the  poet  This,  of  course, , 
narrows  the  popularity  and  appreciable  in- 
fluence of  the  subjective  poet  I  say  appre- 
ciable, because  you  cannot  gauge  the  influ- 
ence of  Mr.  Tennyson  by  any  reference  to 
the  sale  of  his  books;  he  is  one  of  those 
men,  few  of  whom  are  in  the  world  together, 
and  who  are  the  fountainheads  of  thought, 
in  relation  to  whom  the  mass  of  writers  are 
the  digesUve  organs  that  take  in  their  food 
and  circulate  its  new  life  through  the  great 
body  of  the  people. 

Another  will  urge  that  he  has  done  nothing 
like  "Festus,"  or  that  terrific  originality, 
"Death's  Jest-book."  Thank  Heaven,  he 
has  not;  one  of  each  kind  was  quite  enough 
for  us.  We  have  to  judge  Tennyson  by 
what  he  has  done,  and  what  he  is,  and  not 
blame  him  for  what  he  has  not  done,  and 
is  not  Tastes  differ :  some  prefer  one  poet» 
some  another.  It  may  be  remembered  that, 
when  a  singing-match  was  about  to  take 
place  between  the  nightingale  and  the  cuckoo, 
the  donkey  was  chosen  for  an  umpire.  Long- 
ears,  having  listened  aitentively  until  the 
contest  was  over,  gravely  gave  his  decision : 
— ^the  nightingale  sung  very  well,  said  be, 
but  for  a  good  plain  song  he  preferred  the 
cuckoo.  So  much  for  difference  of  taste,  and 
judgment.  Another  argues  that  Tennyson 
lacks  passion  and  earnestness.  Nay,  not  so ; 
only  he  does  not  often  let  you  see  him  in  a 
passion,  or  hear  him  euraing  in  it  Noble 
passion  he  has,  but  he  does  not  pour  it  forth 
while  effervescent  or  in  ferment,  and  there- 
fore mixed  with  dregs  and  lees.  It  has  to 
pass  the  clarifying  process  of  his  judgment, 
and  ripen  into  spirit  under  the  influence  of 
his  imagination.  Strong  feeling  merely  would 
not  set  him  singing ;  he  does  not  get  hia  in- 
spiration from  a  tumult  and  a  tingling  in  the 
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blood ;  Qot  until  these  are  Ironsfigured  in  the 
"  liffht  that  never  yet  was  seen  on  sea  or 

«  land/'  would  he  break  silence.  It  is  his 
colossal  CRlmness,  the  absence  of  blind  hurry, 
that  is  often  mistaken  for  a  want  of  passion- 
ate earnestness.  That  he  has  passion,  even 
in  the  popular  sense,  is  shown  by  "  Locksley 
Hall ;"  and  that  he  has  terrible,  bitter  ear- 
nestness, is  shown  by  the  "  Vision  of  Sin ;" 
but  these  elements  he  would  now  look  upon 
as  the  raw  materials  of  poetry.    Let  us  take 

^  him  as  he  is,  and  for  what  he  is.  One  great 
function  of  the  poet  b  to  give  expression  to 
the  beautiful,  wheresoever  he  may  find  it — 
to  give  a  voice  to  that  dumb  Spirit  of  loveli- 
ness, and  harmony,  and  truth,  which  haunts 
ua  everywhere,  seeking  an  interpretation  of 
her  dumb  show.  And  surely  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  get  beauty  into  our  souls,  and  into 
oar  lives;  and  surely  he  does  well  who 
translates  a  single  page  of  this  precious 
language. 

Tennyson's  poetry  is  a  very  world  of 
beauty — a  weird  world  of  wondrous  beauty. 
Oalm  and  smiling  it  rises  out  of  the  vexed 
and  stormy  ocean  of  our  century,  all  fair  as 
Aphrodite  clad  in  her  supernal  loveliness. 
Wordsworth's  world  towers  up  grandly  as 
after  the  deluge,  full  of  strength  and  majesty, 
bearing  the  poetic  ark  on  its  shoulders.  A 
look  of  eternity  is  in  its  aspect.  Healthy, 
healing  waters  spring  from  its  sides,  which 
are  not  so  barren  as  they  appear  at  a  dis- 
tance. It  has  habitable  pastures,  inspiring 
breezes,  that  blow  a  rose  of  dawn  in  the  face, 
and  spots  and  colors  of  beauty,  that  make 
the  eyes  brighten  and  the  heart  glad.  Shel- 
ley's fronta  the  skies,  like  the  Alps  of  a 
sphere  where  no  snow  falls,  and  frost  is 
never  known ;  so  fantastic,  yet  aspiring  are 
the  forms  into  which  its  beauty  runs  and 
leaps.  At  times  they  ai*e  half-shrouded  with 
a  faint,  fair  mist,  through  which  veil  their 
loveliness  looks  dim  and  more  divine ;  and 
again  they  are  lit  and  flooded  with  auroral 
hues  and  unimagined  splendors.  Their  sides 
are  clothed  with  rainbows  of  bloom,  and  are 
musical  with  singing  birds  and  falling  waters 
while  at  their  base  are  deep,  tangled  haunted 
wildernesses,  to  lose  yourself  in  which  is  far 
pleasanter  than  finding  yourself  in  almost 
any  other  place.  Byron's  world  is  a  volcano 
not  yet  extinct.  How  it  glared  on  us  through 
the  night  of  the  past,  like  the  dwelling-place 
of  some  fiery  demigod,  vivid  as  the  pinnacle 
of  that  hall  in  Dante's  hell,  glowing  red-hot 
through  the  gloom.  And  stilly  to  many  eyes, 
does  it  soar  in  its  terrible  beauty,  grand  as 
a  midnight  conflagration.     "  Festus  "  is  a 


sort  of  hell  in  harness,  with  the  devil  driving. 
Keats'  world  is  a  body  of  physical  beauty, 
with  a  soul  of  sensuoueness,  and  it  floats  in 
a  sea  of  "  nch  and  ripe  sensation :"  a  world 
where  Pan  is  deity,  and  all  life  lies  as  in 
infancy,  or  drunkenness,  sucking  nectared 
sweets  from  the  bosom  of  the  air.  Birds 
sing  dainty  love-ditties,  flowers  bloom  and 
blush  for  very  deliciousness  of  pleasure,  fruit 
ripens,  and  becomes  the  Hebe  of  appetite 
out  of  merry  wantonness,  and  woos  you 
with  a  smile  that  says  how  much  it  could 
reveal:  and  human  life  thoroughly  enters 
into  the  life  of  tree,  and  fruit,  and  flower. 
You  lie  still  in  a  dreamy  reverie,  with  half- 
shut  eye,  aching  all  over  with  satisfaction, 
lulled  as  in  lotus-land,  and  only  wake  up  to 
a  fresh  banquet  of  beauty,  and  to  be  kissed 
back  into  a  langourous  oblivion  by  the  soft, 
warm  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  air. 

But  Tennyson's  world  is  like  that  other  i 
fairer,  better,  purer  world  of  beauty,  of 
which  we  get  brief  glimpses  from  the  delect- 
able mountains  of  imagination.  It  lies  some- 
what nearer  heaven.  The  coarse  and  robust 
nature  will  have  to  mount  to  its  topmost  win- 
dow before  it  can  get  a  peep  at  it.  The 
sensual  will  have  to  cast  their  goat-hoofs, 
and  get  wings,  before  they  can  touch  its 
holier  ground.  To  those  who  see  nothing  in 
nature  but  a  producer  of  corn,  coal,  iron  and 
wood,  nothing  in  the  sun  but  a  time-piece, 
nothing  in  the  ocean  but  a  beast  of  burden, 
the  sum  of  whose  lives  is  getting  and  spend- 
ing— to  them  it  is  an  invisible  world.  But 
others  will  see  in  it  a  real  and  dfvine  posses- 
sion ;  a  world  where  the  mortal  meets  with 
the  immortal ;  a  world  enriched  with  the  pres- 
ence of  shapes  of  the  subtlest  loveliness,  and 
most  royal  souls,  which  are  the  ministnints 
in  this  house  beautiful — or  rather,  world  of 
beauty.  There  we  hear  voices  which  have 
the  *'  large  utterance  of  the  early  gods,"  and 
see  the  loftier  spirits  of  the  past  move  with 
their  grandly  solemn  pace.     There  is 

*'  Music,  which  gfentlier  on  the  spirit  lies 
l^an  tired  eyelida  upon  tired  eyes,*' 

there  the  most  delicate  aromas  of  poetry  im- 
pregnate the  air,  and  make  it  breathe  like 
that  of  paradise.  The  beauty,  the  balm,  and 
the  bloom  of  sensuousness  are  spiritualized, 
by  being  exnlted  to  a  loftier  altitude.  The 
light  that  lies  on  the  face  of  that  world  is 
not  a  colored  light,  but  a  white  radiance 
for  the  red  flush  of  passion  is  not  known, 
and  beauty  has  found  a  more  ethereal  ex- 
pression in  that  serene  region :  it  is  a  soft 
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subdued  ligbt,  like  llie  tender  glorj  of  moon- 
light, or  the  placid  smile  of  affection  on  a 
loving  countenance  that  is  pale  with  the 
intensity  of  its  love.  Here  you  may  get  inter- 
preted those  strange  hints  that  visit  the  mind 
m  its  mystic  moods  and  high  imaginings,  and 
every  whei:p  will  you  feel  the  **  spirit  of  the 
years  to  come,  yearning  to  mix  itself  with 

•  life."  Altogether,  as  we  have  before  said, 
the  poetry  of  Alfred  Tennyson  constitutes  a 
world  of  exceeding  loveliness,  a  world  of 
peculiar  beauty,  unique  in  all  literature.  His 
poetic  luxury  is  so  re6ned  and  delicate,  it 
tequires  an  educated  taste  to  appreciate  it, 
just  as  some  wines  do;  it  is  never  animal, 
never  of  the  earth  earthy,  never  of  the  flesh 
fleshly.  It  could  never  have  been  produced 
by  any  one  possessed  of  exuberant  animal 
spirits,  and  ruddy  flesh -and-blood fulness. 
When  his  verse  *'  trembles  and  sparkles  as 
with  ecstasy,''  it  is  intellectual,  and  not  a 
dance  of  the  blood.  Love  with  him  is  a 
passion  hallowed,  sublimated,  and  consecrat- 
ed. He  has  none  of  the  fire,  the  rapture, 
and  the  coniumption  of  Byron.  He  is  the 
poet  of  a  nobler  and  loftier  life.  In  this  re- 
spect, we  would  make  the  success  of  his 
poetry  the  gauge  to  show  how  far  the  world 
is  advanced  in  puritv,  love,  and  spirituality  : 
just  as  we  would  take  that  of  Byron  to  show 
how  far  it  is  gross,  animal  and  fleshly.  No 
doubt  Byron  would  poll  the  larger  number 
of  votes — so  much  the  worse  for  poor  hu- 
manity. But,  in  proportion  as  we  grow  less 
material,  and  more  spiritual,  more  fitted  to 
apprehend  the  perfect  beauty,  does  Byron 
die  out,  and  Tennyson  dilate  upon  our  grow- 
ing perceptions.  And  after  that  grand  de- 
bauch with  the  fire-waters  ol"  Byron,  which 
we  look  back  upon,  how  pure,  how  fresh, 
and  sparkling  with  health  is  the  poetry  of 
Tennyson  1  It  is  a  slow  process  the  trans- 
formation of  the  material  into  the  spiritual, 
but  in  proportion  to  this  change  must  the 
poetry  of  Tennyson  win  its  widening  way 
with  the  world ;  and  he  can  wait,  for  he  has 
built  upon  foundations  which  are  neither 
local  nor  temporary. 

#  The  great  poet  has  in  a  great  measure  to 
create  his  own  audience.  There  have  been 
those  who  have  been  popular  in  their  own 
time ;  but,  even  with  these,  it  was  not  always 
their  highest  qualities  that  were  so  imme- 
diately appreciated — they  had  to  wait  for 
the  growth  of  intelligence,  and  the  elucida- 
tion of  time.  Others,  who  have  been  great 
in  some  special  direction,  and  whose  poetry 
has  possessed,  in  a  smaller  proportion,  the 
elements  of  universal  popularity,  have  had 


to  bide  their  time,  which  has  often  tarried 
long.  The  dramatist  and  the  lyrist  have  the 
greatest  chance  of  immediate  popularity, 
because  they  deal  more  especially  with  hu- 
man passions  and  feelings,  which  are  the 
common  property  of  all ;  and  this  constitutes 
a  ground  on  which  both  unintellectual  and 
intellectual  may  stand.  Indeed,  the  greater 
the  dramatist  or  lyrist,  the  greater  the  cer- 
tainty of  being  popular  at  once  and  forever. 
Let  the  sentiment  be  genuine  and  the  ex- 
pression direct,  and  they  will  reach  the  heart 
of  the  most  uneducated.  It  is  different  in 
the  cases  of  poets  like  Wordsworth  and 
Tennyson,  who  work  in  poetry's  special  do- 
mains, and  not  in  her  common  pastures. 
They  are  partial  poets,  and  can  never  com- 
pete for  popularity  with  the  universal,  like 
Shakspeare  and  Bums. 

It  is  the  same  to>day  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past :  seldom  that  the  great  poet  obtains  im- 
mediate recognition.  He  always  transftends,* 
and  can  never  be  gauged  by,  the  standard  of 
current  criticism.  We  call  for  the  poet  of 
our  own  time,  but  we  should  not  know  him 
were  he  in  our  midst.  We  look  for  a  pecu- 
liar sign,  and  lo  I  there  is  no  sign.  We  map 
out  a  programme  of  what  he  should  be,  and 
of  the  work  he  should  do,  and  it  comes  to 
pass  not  so,  but  the  "  reverse  of  so."  We 
ask  for  a  man  who  shall  not  be  like  ourselves, 
but  something  different,  and  behold !  he  is 
most  like  unto  us — most  human,  and  being 
most  human,  is  most  divine.  We  expect 
him  to  come  into  the  world  with  the  pomp 
and  paean  that  may  attend  his  departure.  We 
anticipate  him  wearing  his  crown,  and  sing- 
ing robes,  but  he  toils  on  in  secret,  painful^ 
climbing  the  ascent  necessary  for  the  poet's 
vision,  and  in  joy  and  sorrow,  hoping,  de- 
spairing, and  triumphing  weaves  the  proph- 
et's mantle  out  of  the  threads  of  a  many- 
colored  life.  He  is  far  on  in  advance  of  us, 
and  "  dwindles  in  the  distance  ;'*  we  can  only 
get  from  him,  and  of  him,  what  he  leaves  us 
by  the  way.  And  the  world  only  sees  him 
in  his  just  proportions,  when  he  has  planted 
his  tired  feet  on  the  mountains  of  Immor- 
tality, and  stands  glorified  with  a  finer  light, 
and  is  seen  through  the  mist  of  worshipful 
or  regretful  human  tears. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  thoughts  that  arises 
in  reviewing  the  poetry  of  Alfred  Tennyson 
is,  that  he  is  not  one  of  the  illustrious  de- 
parted, but  still  among  us,  and  still  a  com- 
paratively young  man — not  much  above  forty 
years  of  age.  We  may  hope  for  yet  greater 
things  from  him*  The  interesting  event  of 
marriage  has  taken  place  since  he  gave  us 
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'*  Id  Memoriam,*'  consequently  we  may  look 
for  a  growth  of  poetry  gathered  from  a  novel 
worfd  opened  up  in  his  nature.  There  is 
nothing  like  the  sweet  influence  of  a  noble 
woman  for  quickening  and  enriching  a  poet's 
senius.  He  has  also  a  young  famUy  spring- 
ing up  around  him,  and  putting  forth  their 
greOQ  leaves  and  tender  blossoms  about  the 
parental  stem — ^another  fine  source  of  inspi- 
ration :  we  never  live  truly,  until  we  live  our 
lives  over  again  in  those  of  our  children.  But, 
with  a  prayer  that  blessings  be  showered 
upon  him,  as  he  tends  his  garden  of  beauty, 
and  rears  fresh  crops  of  poetry,  we  must  turn 
to  that  which  he  has  already  written. 

We  have  heard  Tennyson  called  a  dainty 
poet  of  the  drawing-room ;  and  some  have 
the  idea  that  he  is  a  **  beautiful "  poet,  in  the 
boarding-school-miss  sense  of  the  word.  All 
Buch  know  him  not.  The  grasp  of  his  in- 
tellect is  strong  as  its  apprehension  is  fine. 
For  a  specimen  of  masrnificent  power — of 
••  strength  reposing  on  its  own  right  arm  " 
— take  his  '*  Ulysses."  No  piece  of  sculp- 
ture WAS  ever  dug  out  of  Greece  more  per- 
fect, no  picture  was  ever  more  truly  informed 
with  the  spirit  of  antiquity.  There  is  a 
majesty  about  it  as  of  the  early  gods,  that 
loom  upon  us  so  large  and  lovely  through 
the  dawn-light  of  time.  It  has  a  colossal 
calm  as  of  **  magnificence  dreaming."  What 
sweet  serenity !  what  pearl-like  purity  !  what 
solemn  grandeur!  what  sustamed  music! 
attend  it,  and  convey  it,  like  some  newly-dis- 
covered god  of  wisdom,  from  Greece  right 
home  to  us  in  England. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  any- 
thing Tennyson  gives  us  is  meaningless.  His 
verse  never  moves  with  "aimless  feet." 
Everything  is  crammed  with  meaning,  often 
meaning  within  meaning.  Sometimes  it  may 
be  so  subtle,  and  evolved  with  such  consum- 
mate art,  that  the  very  perfection  is  a  con- 
cealment to  the  careless  looker  on,  just  as 
the  spinning-top  appears  to  be  standing  still 
from  the  swiftness  of  its  motion.  Take,  for 
example,  that  lovely  allegory  of  the  "  Lady 
of  Shalott/'  which  I  have  heard  called  a 
soulless  thing.  It  appears  to  me  to  image 
the  fall  of  genius,  which  we  have  so  often 
seen  painfully  realized  in  our  own  times,  in 
poetry  the  most  ethereally  beautiful.  The 
Lady  of  Shalott  is  the  Psyche  or  soul,  the 
Island  of  Shalott,  where  she  lives,  is  the 
body.  Here  the  world  surrounds  her,  and 
the  stream  of  human  life  flows  by : — 

^  Bat  who  hath  seen  her  wave  her  hand  t 
Or  at  the  casement  seen  her  stand  7 
Or  is  she  known  in  all  the  land  7 


No,  she  has  wedded  Solitude ;  she  works  in 
silent  secresy.  She  does  not  beckon  to  the 
pleasures  that  pass.  She  does  not  join  the 
gay  troops  that  go  laughing  on  their  way 
down  to  the  Vanity  Fair  of  Cameloi.  No 
one  hath  seen  her  standing  idle  at  the 
window.  That  is,  the  poet  must  not 
hunger  and  thirst  after  fame,  and  he  must 
preserve  sacred  his  own  individuality  ;  say  to 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  Stand  off,  for  this  is 
holy  ground:  and  let  the  money-grubbing 
world  go  by,  unbailed,  unheeded.  Thus  the 
Lady  of  Shalott  sings  her  song  in  her  island 
lonelihood,  as  the  nightingale  sings  in  her 
darkling  privacy  : — 

**  Only  reapers,  reapinff  early 
In  among  the  hearded  barley, 
Hear  a  song  that  echoes  cheerly, 
From  the  river  winding  clearly', 

Down  to  (ower*d  Camelot : 
And  by  the  moon  the  reaper  weary, 
Piling  sheaves  in  uplands  airy, 
Listening,  whispers, '  *Tii)  the  fairy 
Lady  of  Shalott.' " 

There  will  always  be  a  few  minds  up  and 
awake  in  the  morning  of  the  times  who  will 
hear  the  song  of  genius,  and  it  will  fall  like 
dew  from  heaven  on  those  who  have  borne 
the  burden  of  life  in  the  heat  of  the  d»y : — 

*'  There  she  weaves,  by  night  and  day, 
A  magic  web  of  colors  gay  : 
She  has  heard  a  whisper  say, 
A  curse  is  on  her  if  she  stay 
To  look  down  to  Camelot.'* 

She  works  her  work ;  "  and  little  other  care 
hath  she."  She  has  a  mirror  in  which  she 
sees  the  ''  shadows  of  the  world  appear." 
That  is  the  poet's  nature,  which  reflects  all 
that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  see,  so  long  as 
he  preserves  it  clean  and  pure : — 

^'  And  in  her  web  she  still  delights 
To.  weave  the  mirror's  magic  sights." 

For,  mark  the  solemn  warning : — 

**  Often  through  the  silent  nights 
A  funeral,  with  plumes,  and  lights, 
And  music,  went  to  Camelot." 

Wrecks  of  the  world's  great  might-have- 
beens  were  these,  who  rose  proudly,  like 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  but  soon  shot 
again  into  the  darkness ;  souls  that  fell  from 
their  high  thrones  and  lofty  seats,  in  stooping 
to  that  which  was  beneath  them.  They 
looked  down  to  Camelot.  So  the  Lady  of 
Shalott  is  at  length  seduced  to  look  down  to 
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Camelot  by  Sir  Laancelot,  who  comes  singing 
and  glitter'mg  in  radiant  vesture  and  grand 
adornments.  This  is  popularity,  dangerous 
popularity,  unworthy  fame,  which  the  poet 
must  not  seek,  must  not  follow,  must  not 
think  of: — 

"  She  left  the  web,  she  left  the  loom, 
She  made  three  paces  through  the  room, 
She  saw  the  water-lily  bloom, 
She  saw  the  helmet  and  the  plume. 

She  look'd  down  to  Camelot. 
Out  flew  the  web,  and  floated  wide ; 
The  mirror  crack'd  from  side  to  side ; 
The  curse  is  come  upon  me,  cried 

The  Lady  of  Shalolt." 

Her  nature  being  now  warped  from  its  orig- 
inal aims,  she  descends  from  her  eminent  es- 
tate, and  becomes  careless  whither  she  drifts. 
She  takes  a  boit,  and  tricks  it  and  herself 
out  for  public  notice,  and  floats  down  to  Ca- 
melot. The  bright  spirit  gradually  dims ; 
the  song  she  sings  dies  gradually  low ;  the 
inner  eyes  wax  gradually  blind;  and  she 
drifts  into  Camelot  dead.  The  people  are 
astonished  at  her  beauty,  and  he  who  had 
brought  her  there — 

**  Sir  Lanncplot  moved  a  little  space. 
He  said,  *  She  haa  a  lovely  face ; 
God  in  his  mercy  lend  her  grace, 
The  Lady  of  Shalott.' " 

If  the  reader  cannot  apply  this  allegory, 
surely  all  will  flash  upon  him  at  the  mention 
of  one  word,  and  that  word  Burns,  I  fancy 
another  signification  may  be  found  in  the 
poem,  but  this  one  may  stand  for  the  nonce. 
0  All  great  poets  are  grent  teachers  likewise, 
and  I  might  fill  some  pages  in  showing  how 
great  a  teacher  of  his  age  Tennyson  is ;  bat 
have  little  space  left.  Take  "  The  Princess," 
for  instance ;  how  full  of  fine  wisdom  it  is, 
and  of  application  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
time.  The  grand  object  of  the  poem  is  to 
show  that  woman  is  not  man  in  an  undevel- 
oped state,  and  all  her  attempts  to  unsex 
herself,  all  her  leaps  to  pluck  at  manhood, 
will  end  in  otter  failure.  She  cannot  belie 
her  nature  with  impunity;  her  heart  of  flesh 
will  turn  into  a  heart  of  stone,  and  she  will 
out-man  man.  There  is  nothing  more  pitia- 
ble than  your  downright  "emancipated" 
woman !  Woman  is  most  noble,  most  loveable, 
most  womanly,  when  she  is  most  herself; 
and  it  is  precisely  because  she  has  not  the 
liberty  and  right  to  be  most  herself  that  we 
war  with  our  present  system,  and  not  be- 


cause it  does  not  permit  her  to  become  mas* 
online ;  for  we  believe  that  all  attempts  to 
train  her  into  manhood  will  prove  as  false 
and  unnatural  as  it  is.  to  clip  the  glorious 
branches  off  the  spreading  yew-tree,  and  tor- 
ture it  into  the  poor  miserable  efligy  of  a  pea- 
cock. Where  a  woman  has  succeeded  in  such  an 
emancipation,  she  has  most  likely  succeeded 
also  in  crushing  those  tender  affections  that 
cling  about  the  heart,  and  tremble  into  life  as 
love !  The  milk  of  human  kindness  has  cur- 
dled and  soured  her  being,  instead  of  cream" 
ing,  to  enrich  it.  She  has  slain  her  sweeter, 
dearer  self,  and  fossilized  the  woman's  heart 
within  her.  We  once  knew  such  an  one,  and 
the  Lord  preserve  us  from  such  another. 
For  Love*s  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  human- 
ity, let  woman  be  educated  up  to  the  holiest 
offices  and  noblest  duties  of  life,  and,  more- 
over, fulfil  them.  Let  her  be  educated  and 
developed  in  accordance  with  her  nature  and 
destiny  ;  let  her  be  taught  to  cherish  all  that 
is  pure«  great,  and  ennobling ;  let  her  mind 
be  familiarized  with  lofty  thoughts  and  patri- 
otic deeds,  and  she  will  learn  to  think  and  act 
nobly  and  greatly. 

All  this  is  finely  portrayed  and  beautifully 
illustrated  in  this  poem  of  "  The  Princess. ' 
With  a  false  ambition  she  unsexes  herself, 
cuts  away  from  her  heart  all  the  budding 
tendrils  of  love  with  an  inexorable  knife — 
that  otherwise  true  and  tender  heart  becomes 
frosted  up  with  blind  and  erring  pride, 
and  the  sweet  springs  of  affection  are 
sealed  at  their  fountain-head.  She  becomes 
a  mere  repository  of  mummied  learning, 
and  vividly  does  the  poet  show  the  fatal 
effects  of  her  false  ambition,  and  the  dead- 
ening results  of  belying  her  own  nature,  and 
assuminar  that  of  man.  But  hers  is  an  error 
that  must  be  kissed  out  of  her  rather  than 
whipped  out,  and  at  length  her  hardened  heart 
melts  in  the  great  and  glorifying  light  of 
priceless  human  love,  and  becomes  a  warm, 
living  thing,  pulsing  with  boundless  humanity; 
and  all  her  belter  self — the  angel-side  of  her 
nature— -shines  out  in  the  dewy  radiance  of 
love*s  holy  dawn.  Her  proud  self-reliance  is 
broken,  and  she  feels  the  delicious  happiness 
of  being  humbled  by  love.  But  what  ex- 
altation there  is  in  such  a  fall !  It  is  the 
dumb,  cold  marble  quickened  into  warm, 
breathing,  living,  loving  life,  stepping  from 
the  lofty  pedestal  of  her  isolation,  and  sitting 
at  the  feet  of  the  beloved,  a  perfected,  satis- 
fied woman  I  glorifying  and  glorified. 

Here  is  the  high  argument  of  the  poem, 
full  of  fine  wisdom,  extracted  from  the  loving 
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talk  of  the  prince  and  princess,  who  are 
narsing  up  grand  eonjectares  and  hopeful 
prophecies  of  dear  woman's  future,  which,  to 
them,  wears  all  the  luminous  heautj  of  rich- 
est promise : — 

**  The  wonrin'ft  cause  is  man'n :  they  rise  or  siuk 
Together, dwarfd  or  godlike,  bond  or  free : 
If  she  be  small,  slight-natured,  miserable, 
How   shall  men   grow?     But  work  no  more 

alone. 
For  woman  is  not  undevelopM  roan, 
But  diverse :  could  we  make  her  as  the  man, 
Sweet  love  were  slain ;  his  dearest  bond  is  this— 
Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference. 
Yet  in  the  long  years  liker  must  they  grow; 
The  roan  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man  ; 
He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height. 
Nor  loose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the 

world ; 
She,  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  child wsrd  care, 
Nor  lose  the  childlike  in  the  larger  mind; 
Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man. 
Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words ; 
And  so  these  twain,  upon  the  skirts  of  time, 
Sit  side  by  side,  full  summ*d  in  all  their  powers, 
IMspensing  harvest,  sowing  the  to-be, 
Self>reverent  each,  and  reverencing  each. 
Distinct  in  individualities. 
But  like  each  other,  even  as  those  who  love. 
Then  comes  the  statelier  Eden  back  to  men  ; 
Then  reign  the  world's  great  bridals,  chaste  and 

calm, 
Then  springs  the  crowning  race  of  human-kind. 
•  •  *  *  ♦ 

Dear,  look  up^  let  thy  nature  strike  on  mine, 
like  yonder  morning  on  the  blind  half  world : 
Approach,  and    fear    not :    breathe    upon    my 

brows. 
In  that  line  air  I  tremble ;  all  the  past 
Melts  mist-like  into  this  bright  hour ;  and  this 
Is  more  to  more,  and  all  the  rich  to  come 
Reels,  as  the  golden  autumn  woodland  reels 
Athwart  the  smoke  of  burning  weeds.    Forgive 

me, 
I  waste  my  heart  in  signs ;  let  be,  mv  bride ! 
If y  wife !  my  life !    Oh,  we  will  walk  this  world 
Yoked  in  all  exercise  of  noble  end. 
And  so  throagh  those  dark  gates  across  the  wild 
That  no  msn  knows.    Hy  hopes  and  thine  are 

one: 
Accomplish  thou  my  manhood  and  thyself; 
Lay  thy  sweet  hsnds  in  mine,  and  trust  to  me.** 

There  b  also  lofty  teaching  in  those  alle- 
gories, ^  The  Palace  of  Art"  and ''  The  Vision 
of  Sin."  The  latter  is  a  terrihle  vision  and 
portrayal  of  a  **  crime  of  sense  avenged  by 
sense."  The  poet  "  had  a  vision  when  the 
night  was  late." 

**  A  youth  came  riding  toward  a  palace  gate. 
He  rode  a  horse  with  wings  wnioh  would  have 

flown. 
But  that  the  heavy  rider  kept  him  down.*' 

YOU  XXXV.— Na  V 


(Alas  1  how  many  of  ua  do  thai,  and  fet* 
ter  down  to  earth  the  spirit  that  was  meant 
to  aspire !) 

'*  And  from  the  palace  came  a  child  of  sin. 
And  took  him  by  the  curls,  and  led  him  in, 
Where  sat  a  company  with  heated  eyes.'* 

Here  the  youth  spends  his  body-and-soul 
destroying  days  and  nights  in  enervating 
pleasures  and  voluptuous  revelry.  And  every 
morning  "  God  made  himself  an  awful  rose 
of  dawn  unheeded."  That  is,  God  was  per* 
sonified  in  the  crimson  morning  that  flamed 
through  the  palace  windows,  and  looked  on 
their  carnival  of  sensuality  with  awful  eye — 
in  vain.  The  poet  sees  Age,  and  Disease, 
and  Nemesis,  coming  slowly  but  surely,  out 
of  the  future  in  a  heavy  vapor,  and  the  black 
darkness  of  the  grave,  which  steal  on  fot 
many  a  month  and  year  to  wrap  this  child 
of  sin  as  in  swaddling-clothes  for  hell.  Then 
comes  a  ghastly  change*: — 

**  I  saw  within  my  head 
A  gray  and  gap-tooth'd  man,  as  lean  as  death, 
Who  slowly  rode  across  a  wither'd  heath." 

He  has  become  a  ribald,  rotten  reprobate ; 
an  atheist  to  all  virtue,  a  mocker  at  all  good. 
He  chants  a  strain  fearful  enoiigh  to  be 
chanted  to  a  company  of  lewd,  leering,  hoary 
old  Lechers,  damned  to  the  lowest  region  of 
hell.  What  a  picture  for  Lust  and  £uxnry 
to  contemplate  1  A  gap-toothed,  lax-eyed 
old  sinner,  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  his 
hand  having  the  frailest,  tremblingest  hold 
of  life,  his  flesh  almost  quickening  mto  rep- 
tile life,  gloating  on  the  most  horrible  thoughts 
that  he  can  find  in  hb  mental  devlFa  den ! 
'*  Sit  thee  down,  and  have  no  shamOi"  he 
mumbles : 

*'  We  are  men  of  ruin'd  blood  ; 

Therefore  comes  it  we  are  wise ; 
Fish  are  we  that  love  the  mud. 

Rising  to  no  fancy  flies. 
Virtue ! — to  be  good  and  just — 

Every  heart,  when  sifted  well,      ! 
Is  a  clot  of  warmer  dust, 

Mix*d  with  cunning  sparks  of  hell. 
Oh !  we  two  as  well  can  look 

Whited  thoDght  and  cleanly  life 
As  the  priest,  above  his  book 

Leering  at  his  neighbor's  wife. 
Chant  me  now  some  wicked  stave. 

Till  thy  drooping  courage  rise, 
And  the  glow-worm  of  the  grave 

Glimmer  in  thy  rheumy  eyes. 
Fear  not  thou  to  loose  thy  tongue ; 

Set  thy  hoary  fancies  free ; 
What  is  loathsome  to  the  young, 

Savors  well  to  thee  and  me." 

40 
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The  oonclusion  of  this  poem  is  fine  as  all  this 
is  bitter  and  fearfu),  and  illustrates  the  poet's 
large-hearted  charity.  How  mournfully 
pleading  is  that,  ^'  Is  there  any  hope  ?" — 

**To  which  an  answer  peal'd  from  that  high  land, 
BnC  in  a  tongue  no  man  could  understand ; 
And  on  the  priimmering  limit,  far  withdrawn, 
God  made  himself  an  awful  rose  of  dawn.'* 

What  a  grand  ending  it  has,  and  so  have 
many  of  his  short  poems;  they  leave  you 
standing,  like  Cortez  and  his  men,  *^  silent 
upon  a  peak  in  Darien." 

A  brave  and  healthful  lesson  is  inculcated 
in  **  Locksley  Hall."  It  is  an  immense  im- 
provement on  the  old  Werterian  sentiment- 
ality and  Byronic  misery.  It  was  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time,  and,  like  new  wine, 
it  burst  the  old  bottles  that  previous  love- 
poets  had  been  so  long  filling  with  their  tears 
of  utter  despair.  In  thb  poem,  the  lover 
resolutely  determines  to  overlive  his  mis- 
chance, and  will  not  die  slowly  in  despair ; 
the  beautiful  puppet  of  his  early  worship  has 
made  shipwreck  of  his  hopes,  but  he  has 
strength  enough  left  to  swim  for  shore.  'Tis 
not  such  natures  as  his  that  die  of  a  broken 
heart,  and  wherever  deep  divine  love  hath 
brooded  and  nestled,  tt  hath  dropped  healing 
from  its  wings  when  it  fled.  Though  this 
arrow  on  which  he  staked  so  much  hath 
missed  its  mark,  his  quiver  of  life  is  not  yet 
empty.  And  so  it  ends  hopefully  and  cheer- 
fully, with  its  outlook  of  promise  into  the 
future. 

And  what  a  dainty  Ariel  the  muse  of 
Tennyson  becomes  at  will,  singing  songs 
that  steal  upon  you  like  the  sweet  South, 
songs  that  flow  from  the  very  spirit  of 
melody  gracefully  and  naturally,  as  rich  notes 
from  the  skylark.     Here  are  two : — 

▲  DB4D  SORROW  TURNED  TO  A  LIVIVO  LOVE. 

"  As  through  the  land  at  eve  we  went, 

And  pluckM  the  ripen'd  ears, 
We  fell  out,  my  wife  and  I, 
Oh  we  fell  oat,  I  know  not  why, 

And  kissM  again  with  tears. 
For  when  we  came  where  lies  the  child 

We  lost  in  other  years, 
There  above  the  little  grave, 
Oh  there  above  the  little  grave, 
We  kiss'd  again  with  tears." 

A  LULLABT. 

**  Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low, 
Wind  of  the  western  sea, 
Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow, 
Wind  of  the  western  sea  I 


Over  the  rolling  waters  go, 

Come  from  the  dying  moon  and  blow. 

Blow  him  again  to  me ; 
While  my  little  one,  while  my  pretty  one,  sleeps. 

Sleep  and  rest,  sleep  and  rest. 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon ; 
Rest,  rest,  on  mother's  breast, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon ; 
Father  will  come  to  his  babe  in  the  nest, 
Silver  sails  all  out  of  the  west. 

Under  the  silver  moon ; 
Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep,  my  pretty  one,  sleep. 


ff 


What  a  pictorial  wealth  he  has  lavished 
on  his  poetry !  A  perfect  gallery  of  pic- 
tures might  be  collected  from  his  writings. 
Spenser  has  been  called  the  poet  of  painters ; 
but  Tennyson  is  almost  as  rich  in  paintings. 
He  is  a  turner  among  modern  poets.  The 
muse  of  painting  seems  to  have  taken  to 
verse  in  our  day.  Why  do  not  the  painters 
take  their  revenge  on  her,  and  paint  her 
verses  ?  They  should  begin  with  the  poetry 
of  Tennyson,  with  whom  the  muse  of  paint- 
ing as  well  as  poetry  loves  to  sit.  Let  ua 
copy  a  few  of  his  pictures,  portraits,  and  bita 
of  still-life  into  our  tapestry. 

Was  ever  Venus  rendered,  in  color  or  in 
stone,  more  lovely  or  more  perfectly,  than 
in  these  lines  from  ''  OSnone  ?" 

*'  Idalian  Aphrodite  beautiful, 
Fresh  as  the  foam  new-bathed  in  Paphian  wells, 
With  rosy  slender  fingers  backward  drew 
From  her  warm  brows  and  bosom,  her  deep  hair 
Ambrosial,  golden  round  her  lucid  throat 
And  shoulder :  from  the  violets  her  light  foot 
Shone  rosy-white,  an'd  o'er  her  rounded  form. 
Between  tne  shadows  of  the  vine-bunches, 
Floated  the  glowino;  sunlight  as  she  moved. 
She  with  a  subtle  smile  in  her  mild  eyes, 
The  herald  of  her  triumph,  drawing  ni^h. 
Half  whispered  in  her  ear,  ^  I  promise  tliee 
The  fairest  and  most  loving  wife  in  Greece.* 
She  spoke  and  laughed  :  I  shut  my  sight  for  fear." 

In  addition  to  the  loveliness  of  the  picture, 
note  the  fine  intuition  of  the  concluding  lines. 
What  a  noble  picture  also  is  this  from  the 
"  Morle  D'Arthur  !''— 

"  Then  saw  they  how  there  hove  a  dusky  barge, 
Dark  as  a  funeral  scarf  from  stem  to  stern. 
Beneath  ihem  ;  and  descending,  they  were  'ware 
That  all  the  decks  were  dense  with  stately  forms, 
Biack-stoled,    black-hooded,  like   a  dream — by 

these 
Three  Queens,  with  crowns  of  gold — and  from 

them  rose 
A  cry  that  shiverM  to  the  tingling  stars. 
Then  murmnr'd  Arthur,  *  Place  me  In  the  barge;' 
And  to  (he  barge  they  came.    Then  those  three 

Queens 
Put  forth  their  hands,  and  took  the  King,  and  wept. 
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Bat  sbethat  rose,  the  tallest  of  them  alt, 

And  fiiireel,  laid  his  bead  npon  her  lap, 

And  loosed  the  shattered  casqae,  and  chafed  his 

hands. 
And  caird  him  by  his  name,  complaining  loud, 
And  dropping  bitter  tears  against  his  brow, 
Striped  with  dark  blood ;  for  all  his  face  was  white 
And  colorles!*,  and  like  the  wither'd  moon 
Smote  by  the  fresh  beam  of  the  springing  east ; 
And  all  his  greaves  and  caisses  dash'd  with  drops 
Of  onset ;  and  the  light  and  1  natrons  cnrls — 
That  made  his  forehead  like  a  rising  sun 
High  from  the  dais-throne — were  parch'd  with 

dust; 
Or  clotted  into  points,  and  hanging  loose, 
Blix'd  with  the  knightly  growth  that  fringed  his 

lips. 
So  like  a  shattered  column  lay  the  King." 

In  realizing  hia  dreams  of  fair  women, 
Tennyson  has  some  most  lovely  poetical 
creations,  and  be  has  lavished  "  riches  fine- 
less"  upon  their  portraits,  which  are  set  in 
frames  of  fine  gold.  Look  at  the  '^  Gardener's 
Daughter :" — 

•*  One  arm  aloft — 
Gown'd  in  pure  white  that  fitted  to  the  shape — 
Holding  the  bush,  to  ^x  it  back,  she  stood. 
A  single  stream  of  all  her  sod  iirown  hair 
Ponr'd  on  one  side :  the  shadow  of  the  flowers 
Stole  all  the  golden  gloss,  and,  wavering 
Lovingly  lower,  tremoled  on  her  waist — 
Ah,  happy  shade — and  still  went  wavering  down, 
But,  ere  it  touch'd  a  foot  that  might  have  danced 
The  greensward  into  greener  circles,  dipped. 
And  mix'd  with  shadows  of  the  common  ground  ! 
But  tlie  full  day  da^elt  on  her  brows,  and  sunn*d 
Her  violet  eyes,  and  all  her  Hebe-bloom, 
And  doubled  his  own  warmth  against  her  lips. 
And  on  the  bounteous  wave  of  ituch  a  breast 
As  never  pencil  drew.    Half  light,  half  shade, 
Si^lie  stood,  a  sight  to  make  an  old  man  young.*' 

Or  glance  lovingly  for  a  moment  at  this 
specimen  of  artistical  and  imaginative  power 
from  "  Godiva :" — 

"  But  ever  at  a  breath 
She  linger*d,  looking  like  a  summer  moon 
Half  dipp'd  in  cloud  ;  anon  she  shook  her  head, 
And  6hower*d  the  rippled  ringlets  to  her  knee ; 
Unclad  herself  in  haste ;  adown  the  stairs 
Stole  on ;  and,  like  a  creeping  sunbeam,  slid 
From  pillar  unto  pillar,  until  she  reach*d 
The  gateway  ;  there  she  found  her  palfrey,  trappM 
In  purple,  blazoned  with  armorial  gold.'* 

Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  has  likewise  sung  a  very 
sweet  strain  on  the  subject  of  this  '^  naked 
deed  thus  clothed  in  satniliest  beauty"  in  bis 
new  volume.  In  quoting  these  pictorial  pas- 
sages, I  have  foi  borne  to  italicize  any  parti- 
cular lines  ;  what  need,  when  all  are  so  per- 
fect ?    It  is  song  and  picture  in  one. 


In  painting  little  pictures  of  English  sce- 
nery, Tennyson  has  scarce  a  rival.  Who 
gives  so  much  in  so  little  as  he  does  ?  Hia 
eye  selects  with  an  instinct  as  marvellous  as 
it  is  certain,  it  penetrates  to  the  innermost 
spirit  of  things,  and  renders  up  its  secret  in 
lines  more  graphic  and  living  than  Retzch'a. 
A  few  talismanic  words,  and  the  rounded  per- 
fection rises,  whether  it  be  a  shape  of  home- 
liest beauty,  or  an  image  of  dim,  delicious, 
dreamy  loveliness,  perfect  in  melody,  perfect 
in  color,  perfect  in  form.  Here  are  a  few 
instances,  not  confined  to  landscape,  but  all 
illustrative  of  his  power  of  getting  so  much 
in  so  little : — 

"  Behind  the  valley,  topmost  Gargarns 
Stands  up  and  takes  the  morning." 

^  The  swimming  vapor  slopes  athwart  the  glen, 
Puts  forth  an  arm,  and  creeps  from  pine  to  pine, 
And  loiters,  slowly  drawn." 

**  The  ragged  rims  of  thunder  brooding  low, 
With  shadow-streaks  of  rain." 

"  The  dim  red  morn  had  died,  her  journey  done, 
And  with  dead  lips  smiled  at  the  twilight  plain. 

Half  fallen  across  the  threshold  of  the  sun, 
Never  to  rise  again." 

*'  Night  slid  down  one  long  stream  of  sighing  wind, 
And  m  her  bosom  bore  the  baby,  Sleep." 

''Love  took  up  the  harp  of  life,  and  smote  on  all 

the  chords  with  might, 
Smote  the  chord  of  m//*,  that,  tremblingypau'd  in 

music  <nU  of  sight,** 

(This  couplet  contains  one  of  the  most  ex- 
quisitely perfect  images  in  the  whole  range 
of  literature — an  image  that  stands  on  per- 
fection for  its  pedestal.  If  you  strike  the 
string  of  a  harp,  it  vanishes  in  a  kind  of  wing- 
ed sound  ;  so,  when  the  hand  of  love  strikea 
the  chord  of  self  in  the  harp  of  life,  all  self- 
ishness passes  away  in  music  and  trembling. 
What  a  thing  to  think  over  and  to  dote 
upon !)    * 

'*  A  still,  salt  pool,  lock'd  in  with  bars  of  sand. 
Left  on  the  shore,  that  hears  all  night 

The  plunging  seas  draw  backward  m>m  the  land 
Their  moon-led  waters  white." 

*'  And  all  her  thoughts  as  fair  within  her  eyes. 
As  bottom  agates  seen  to  wave  and  float 
In  crystal  currents  of  clear  morning  seas." 

"  Morn,  in  the  white  wake  of  the  morning  slafi 
Came  furrowing  all  the  orient  into  gold." 
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*'The  last  red  leaf  is  wbirl'd  away, 
The  rooks  are  blown  about  the  skies.'* 

'*  Coacb'd  at  ease, 
The  white  kine  |;1iininer'd,  and  the  trees 
Laid  their  dark  arms  about  the  field.*' 

**  Autumn  laying  here  and  there 
A  fiery  finger  on  the  lea  Fes." 

**  Oh,  mother,  prating  God  will  save 
Thy  sailor,  while  ihy  head  is  how'd 
His  heavy-shotted  hammock-shroud 

Drops  in  his  vast  and  wandering  grave." 

My  space  is  exhausted,  and  how  little  have 
I  said,  now  much  remains  to  be  written  1  I 
have  said  nothing  of  that  noble  "  In  Memo- 


riam,"  so  full  of  love,  "  passing  the  love  of 
woman,"  so  touchiogly  eloquent  in  its  pas- 
sionattf  vibraio  of  grief,  so  full  of  dearly  hu- 
man tenderness,  so  wide-ranging  and  lofty  ia 
its  poetry — altogether,  the  greatest  religious 
poem  written  in  our  language.  Many  last 
words  of  love,  and  gratitude,  and  admiratioo, 
claim  utterance ;  for  Tennyson  has  acquired 
that  happy  fame  which  amounts  to  personal 
aflfection  with  his  readers.  May  that  affectioo 
re-act  upon  him  with  fresh  tides  of  inspira- 
tion. [Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  seen 
the  welcome  announcement  of  "  Maud,  and 
other  Poems,''  which  may  offer  another  op- 
portunity for  returning  to  the  Poetry  of  Al- 
fred Tennyson.] 
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BUCKINGHAM'S   AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


Tbbsb  volumes  are  light  and  pleasant  read- 
mg  which  cannot  fail  to  entertaun,  and,  on 
wome  points,  may  be  instructive  to  many. 
They  do  not  fully  realise  the  promise  of  their 
title-page,  at  least  of  its  leading  term,  as  a 
large  portion  of  them  partakes  more  of  the 
character  of  a  book  of  voyages  or  travels 
than  of  an  autobiography.  Nevertheless  we 
have  been  much  pleased  with  their  perusal. 
What  is  strictly  personal  might  have  been 
condensed  within  narrower  limits ;  but  the 
style  of  the  author  is  so  easy  and  graceful, 
his  narrative  glides  along  so  pleasantly,  his 
observations  are  generally  so  sound,  his  tem- 
per is  so  amiable,  and  his  self-complacency — 
of  which  the  indications  are  sufficiently  ob- 
vious—  is  so  inoffensive,  that  we  should 
scarcely  be  content  to  lose  any  portion  of  the 
work.  What  he  says  in  his  brief  preface  is 
strictly  true,  that  the  work  is  adapted  to 
teach  the  humblest  of  its  readers  "  that  there 
is  no  obscurity  of  birth,  no  privation  of 
poverty,  and  no  opposition,  either  of  power- 
ful individuals  or  still  more  powerful  public 
bodies  and  governments,  that  may  not  be 

*  Autobiography  of  James  Silk  Buckingham,  in- 
eludiDg  hit  Voyages,  Travel^  AdveDturet,  Spsoula- 
tioD^  Suooease^  and  Failurei,  Faithfully  and  Frank- 
ly Narrated:  lotersperMd  with  Charaoteristie 
fikatehes  of  Public  Mao  with  whom  hs  has  had  Id- 
tereourM  during  a  period  of  more  than  fifty  yeara 
/In  Two  Volumeii  Post  8vo.  London :  Longman  A  Go. 


overcome  by  industry,  integrity,  zeal,  and 
perseverance.'* 

Few  men  have  seen  so  much  of  the  world 
as  Mr.  Buckingham,  or  have  mingled,  on 
terms  of  easy  familiarity,  with  so  many  and 
such  extreme  classes.  He  has  encountered 
both  penury  and  wealth  in  all  their  varietiee, 
and  has  here  furnished  his  readers  with  a 
frank  narrative  of  his  "  enterprises  and  spec- 
ulations, successes  and  failures,  personal  in- 
tercourse with  some  of  the  very  lowest  class- 
es of  mankind,  and  of  interviews,  banquets, 
and  entertainments,  in  the  palaces  of  kings, 
princes,  and  potentates."  Mr.  Buckingham 
was  born  at  Flushing,  in  Cornwall,  on  the 
25th  of  August,  1786.  His  parents  were 
possessed  of  a  moderate  competency,  obtain- 
ed by  his  father  in  the  merchant  service. 
They  were  of  the  old  school,  he  tells  us,  in 
politics,  sentiments,  and  manners.  His  father 
died  when  he  was  young,  leaving  seven  chil- 
dren, of  which  our  author  was  the  youngest. 
All  the  recollections  of  his  early  youth  are 
agreeable,  and  his  taste  was  speedily  shown 
in  nautical  feats  which  awakened  the  astonish- 
ment of  his  seniors.  In  consequence  of  the 
high  price  of  corn,  the  miners  of  Cornwall, 
"  a  numerous  and  determined  body,*'  roamed 
over  the  country  demolishing  grain  stores,  and 
demanding  bread  at  the  old  peace  prices.  A 
body  of  these  men,  numbering  between  three 
and  four  hundred,  visited  Flushing,  and  their 
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presence  awakened  serious  apprehension. 
The  time  of  their  visit  was  most  inopportune, 
as  a  cargo  of  grain  was  just  then  being  stored 
in  warehouses.  Every  person  therefore  ap- 
prehended an  attack,  and  dreaded  the  con- 
sequences. Fortunately,  one  of  the  oflScers 
was  BufiSciently  alive  to  the  danger,  and  knew 
the  best  means  of  diverting  it.  The  religious 
element  was  at  the  time  rife  in  Cornwall. 
Mr.  Wesley's  ministry  had  exercised  a  power- 
ful influence  amongst  the  miners,  and  many 
of  his  disciples  were  included  in  the  body 
which  now  threatened  the  town.  What 
followed  must  be  told  in  our  author's  own 
words : — 

"A  few  boys  about  my  own  age  aud  myself, 
taking  courage  from  our  companionship,  and 
atrongly  stimulated  by  curiosity,  went  towards  the 
warehouse  where  these  captains  were  collected, 
and  where  the  grain  was  being  stored  away,  a 
body  of  ^he  •  tinners'  being  there  remonstrating 
against  the  act.  Captain  Kempthorne,  an  old 
friend  of  my  fJEither'e,  and  with  whom  I  had  al- 
ways been  a  great  favorite,  seeing  me  in  the  group 
of  boy^  came  to  me,  took  me  up  in  his  arms,  and 
planting  me  on  one  of  the  sacks  of  corn  then 
leaning  against  the  wall,  bade  me  give  out  a  hymn 
which  be  had  often  heard  me  do  before— for  1  had 
nearly  all  Dr.  Watts's  collection  by  heart— and 
having  an  excellent  voice,  with  some  ear  and  great 
fondness  for  music,  I  was  equally  acquainted  with 
the  meet  popular  of  the  hymn  tunea  I  asked  him, 
'  Which  hymn  f  He  replied,  '  Any  one  will 
do ;  but  be  quick,  and  also  pitch  the  tune.'  The 
captain  then  called  out,  *  Silence  for  a  hymn  V 
and  the  *  tinners,'  struck  with  the  appeal,  hushed 
their  murmurs,  and  took  off  their  hats  and  caps, 
as  if  attending  worship.  The  first  verse  of  the 
hymn  was  as  follows;  one  of  the  most  popular  for 
its  words  and  tune  among  all  classes : 

*■  Salvation  I  oh !  the  joyful  sound, 

Tis  music  to  our  ears : 
A  sovereign  bahn  for  every  wound, 

A  cordial  for  our  fears.' 

^  **  As  almost  the  whole  body  of  the  miners  were 
at  this  period  followers  of  Wesley,  and  many  ex- 
tremely devout,  they  joined  in  the  simple  melody 
of  the  hymn,  verse  by  verse,  as  it  was  given  out, 
and  at  its  close  again  covered  their  heaps  and  re- 
tired in  peace,  crossing  the  ferry  to  Falmouth  In 
the  boats  that  brought  them  over,  and  relieving  ail 
the  villagers  from  any  further  apprehensions." — 
Vol.  i.  pp.  17,  18. 

Mr.  Buckingham's  early  predilection  was 
for  the  sea.  We  are  not  surprised  at  this. 
All  his  associations  were  favorable  to 
it.  He  was  surrounded  by  seamen,  and 
his  earliest  recreations  were  of  this  order. 
"Scarcely  a  day  passed,"  he  says,  "ex- 
cept Sundays,  when  I  was  not  on  the 
water  for  two  or  three  hours  at  least;  some- 
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times  with  one  or  more  companions,  but  as 
frequently  alone.     It  was  a  great  object  of 
ambition  with  me  to  show  them  that  1  could 
handle  a  boat  without  the  assistance  of  any 
one,  though  then  between  seven  and  eight 
years  only."    On  one  of  these  occasions  nis 
boat  capsized  in  a  heavy  squall,  and  he^was 
rescued  from  the  most  imminent  peril  by 
some  sailors  from  one  of  the  nearest  packets. 
It  was  hoped  by  his  friends,  and  especially 
by  his  mother,  that  this  incident  would  di- 
minish his  fondness  for  the  sea,  but  they 
were  disappointed.    He  steadily  refused  to 
enter  the  church,  which  his  mother  urged, 
and  waa  ultimately  permitted,  in  despair  of 
his  settling  to  anything  else,  to  follow  his  in- 
clination.   One  of  his  sisters  was  married  to 
a  Mr.  Steele,  who  was  master  of  the  '*  Lady 
Harriet,"  a  government  packet,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  the  young  lad  should  sail  with 
him.     It  was  expressly  designed,  says  Mr. 
Buckingham,  "as  was  afterwards  admitted 
to  me,  but  then  of  course  concealed,  that  he 
should  exercise  towards  me  the  highest  de- 
gree of  rigor  that  the  discipline  of  the  ser- 
vice would  admit."  Nothing,  however,  avail- 
ed to  eradicate  his  maritime  propensities.  He 
was  resolved  on  a  sailor's  life,  and  with  much 
reluctance,  and  many  tears,  his  admirable 
mother  yielded  to  his  wishes.  He  performed 
three  voyages  to  Lisbon,  his  narratives  of 
which  are  amongst  the  most  pleasing  por- 
tions of  his  work.     The  third  of  these  voy- 
ages was  disastrous.    We  were  at  the  time 
at  war  with  France,  and  when  off  Cape  Finis- 
terre,  the  crew  of  the  **  Lady  Harriet,"  on  a 
dense  fog  clearing  off,  had  the  mortification 
to  find  themselves  within  gunshot  range  of  a 
large  French  corvette.    There  was  no  alter- 
native but  submission,  and  our  author  and  hi& 
shipmates  were  ultimately  landed  at  Corunna, 
in  Spain,  which  country  was  then  in  alliance 
with  the  French  republic.  Their  accommoda- 
tion was  of  the  worst  possible  order.    "  The 
men  soon  began  to  catch  young  dogs,  oats, 
and  even  rats,  and  convert  them  into  soups, 
stews,  and  ragouts,  which  were  far  from  un- 
palatable, and  which  extreme  hunger  made 
moat  acceptable."     Mr.  Buckingham  fared 
better  than  his  companions,  and  the  secret  b 
disclosed  in   the   following  extract,   which 
awakens  a  smile  without  inducing  one  unkind- 
ly feeling  towards  the  author : — 

**  For  myself  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  am- 
ply provided,  not  merely  with  abundance,  but  even 
with  delicacies,  from  another  source.  The  gov- 
ernor or  superintendent  o(  the  prison  had  a  hand- 
some and  dark-eyed  young  daughter  about  my  own 
age — a  little  past  ten  years  olcf-but  in  Spain  girls 
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at  ten  are  as  matare  as  English  girls  at  sixteen, 
fihe  occasionally  attended  the  prisoners  with  their 
food,  and  conceived,  as  she  afterwards  confessed, 
a  violent  passion  for  roe,  which  she  found  it  im- 
possible to  control.  I  may  observe  that  even  in 
England  I  was  considered  to  be  a  very  handsome 
boy°  and  the  charm  of  a  clear  complexion,  rosy 
cheeks,  light  blue  eyes,  and  light  brown  curly 
hair,  so  unusual  in  Spain,  made  me  appear,  it 
would  seem,  a  perfect  Adonis  in  her  love-seeing 
eyes.  She  therefore  revealed  to  me  her  inmost 
thoughts  in  her  own  impassioned  language,  which 
I  had  learnt  during  my  voyages  to  Lisbon  iu  con- 
junction with  the  Portuguese,  and  which  I  now 
sufficiently  understood  to  comprehend  every  one 
of  her  burning  phrases  impressed  as  they  often 
^ere  by  kisses  of  the  most  thrilling  intensity.  Bv 
her  kind  hand  I  was  furnished  at  every  meal  with 
all  the  delicacies  of  her  father's  tabte,  of  which 
she  contrived  to  abstract  some  portion  daily  ;  and 
with  an  ingenuity  which  left  all  my  inventive 
powers  far  in  the  rear,  she  contrived  twenty  times 
a  day  to  find  some  pretext  for  calling  me  out  of  the 
room  for  some  pretended  message  or  errand,  to 
get  a  squeeze  of  the  hand  only  if  others  were 
near,  or  if  in  any  passage  where  we  were  not 
likely  to  be  seen,  a  warm  and  fond  embrace,  by 
which  she  pressed  me  to  her  bosom  as  if  never 
intending  to  relax  her  grasp,  and  kisses  and  tears 
rained  in  equal  abundance.'* — lb.  pp.  103, 104. 

The  fascinated  girl  devised  a  mode  of  es- 
cape, and  offered  to  accompaDy  the  youog 
English  Bailor,  but  though  "  scarcely  leas 
enamored  than  herself,"  ne  had  too  much 
honor  to  accede  to  her  proposal,  and  the 
aathorities  of  Corunna  finding  the  support 
of  the  prisonere  burdensome,  offered  them 
liberty  on  condition  of  their  proceeding  by 
land  to  Oporto  or  Lisbon.  This  proposition 
was  of  course  heartily  welcomed  by  all  the 
prisoners  ;  but  to  the  enamored  senorita, 
**  The  tidings  came  like  a  death  warrant,  and 
its  first  announcement,  which  was  made  by 
myself,  was  met  with  a  shriek  and  a  swoon 
which  called  the  members  of  the  family  to 
hjer  relief.  An  explanation  was  demanded, 
and  it  could  not  be  refused.  There  was  a 
little  manifestation  of  anger  on  the  part  of 
the  father,  but  much  more  of  sympathy  and 
pity  on  the  part  of  the  mother ;  and  in  the 
end  all  was  forgiven,  as  our  separation  was 
80  near,  and  as  no  evil  consequences  were 
now  likely  to  ensue." 

The  journey  to  Lisbon  taxed  very  sorely 
our  author's  physical  powers,  and  the  scenes 
which  he  witnessed  in  the  latter  place,  where 
several  of  bis  companions  were  "  seized, 
handcuffed,  and  dragged  into  boats*'  by  Eng- 
lish press-gangs,  determined  his  abhorrence 
of  a  system  against  which  he  has  never  fail- 
ed to  protest. 
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**  A  few  only  escaped  by  concealment,  among 
whom  I  fortunately  happened  to  be  one.  In  the 
midst  of  the  struggle  between  the  press-gang  and 
our  men,  I  ran  into  the  first  open  doorway  I  saw, 
— mounted  up  stairs, — was  met  by  two  women  of 
the  laboring  class,— 4ind,  speaking  Portogoeee 
pretty  fluently,  I  explained  that  I  was  endeavoring 
to  escape  from  the  press-gang,  the  terrors  of  which 
they  seemed  to  understand  and  feel,  so  that  with 
many  exclamations  of  sympathy  and  expressions 
of  shame  that  such  youths  should  be  kidnapped 
and  torn  away  by  ruffians,  they  kept  me  conceal- 
ed in  bed  in  an  upper  attic  for  three  days  and 
nights,  till  the  press-gang  had  scoured  the  locality 
and  was  not  expected  to  return.  To  this  incident* 
perhaps-,  I  owe  my  early  abhorrence  of  the  sys- 
tem of  impressment,  which  has  continued  with  me 
through  life.  How  compassionate  are  the  women 
of  all  countries — and  towards  children  and  yoniha 
especially ! — and  how  grateful  did  I  feel  for  their 
protection  !*'— lb.  p.  132. 

H^  subsequently  returned  to  Flushing, 
and  was  ultimately  persuaded  by  his  sisters 
and  his  mother,  whose  health  and  spirits 
were  greatly  depressed,  to  relinquish  the  sea, 
at  least  during  his  parent's  life.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  again  arose,  what  was  to  be 
his  occupation  ?  He  eschewed  the  churcft, 
and  it  was  arranged  at  length  that  he  should 
be  placed  in  a  large  bookselling  and  nauti- 
cal mstrument  establishment  at  Devonport. 
Here  he  continued  between  three  and  four 
years,  and  entered  freely  into  all  the  gaie* 
ties  of  the  place.  A  great  change,  however, 
though  but  temporary,  now  took  place  in  his 
views.  He  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age, 
when  having  wandered  into  a  church  he 
heard  a  sermon  preached  on  the  Parable  of 
the  Prodigal  Son.  "It took  deep  root,"  he 
says, "  in  my  heart.  My  repentance  was  most 
sincere;  I  determined  to  begin  a  new  life, 
and  applied  myself  with  all  practicable  dili- 
gence to  the  abandonment  of  my  old  con- 
nections and  the  formation  of  new.*'  He  im- 
mediately applied  himself  to  a  course  of  ex- 
tensive theological  reading,  rarely  going  to 
bed  before  midnight,  and  rising  constantly  at 
four  o'clock.  He  thus  secured  about  eight 
hours  a  day  for  reading.  His  favorite  vol- 
ume was  the  celebrated  Treatise  of  Jonathan 
Edwards  on  the  **Will ;"  but  much  of  his 
time  was  given  to  the  writings  of  Bunyan, 
Baxter,  Cotton  Mather,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Ful- 
ler, and  the  older  nonconformist  divines.  He 
became  a  Calvinist  of  the  most  rigid  school, 
was  baptized  by  immersion  by  the  Rev. 
Isaiah  Dirt,  and  was  on  intimate  terms  with 
Dr.  Hawker,  of  Plymouth,  and  his  son,  the 
Rector  of  Stoke.  *'  I  spent  man v  evenings,^ 
he  tells  us, "  with  each  m  their  libraries  and 
family  circles ;  was  a  frequent  communicant 
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at  the  churehes  of  both;  attended  their  pri- 
vate prayer-meetings  and  recital  of  religious 
experiences,  and  was  never  more  happy  than 
when  so  engaged."  This  state  of  things, 
faoweyer,  did  not  last  long.  With  the  versa- 
tility which  was  characteristic,  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham's religioas  impressions  soon  began  to  de- 
cline, while  the  erroneous  views  he  had  form- 
ed tended  to  relax  exertion,  and  to  induce  a 
neglect  of  those  means,  on  which  the  ener- 
gy and  growth  of  religious  life  so  habitually 
depend.  The  consequence  was,  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  he  returned  to  nearly 
the  same  moral  condition  as  that  in  which  he 
was  found  when  he  entered  the  church  in 
St.  Aubyn- street.  We  are  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  his  passion  for  the  sea  now  return- 
ed. His  self-dissatisfaction  would  qal^urally 
prompt  this,  and  some  dispute  having  arisen 
between  himself  and  his  employer,  M  sud- 
denly quitted  his  service  and  volunteered  on 
boanl  a  man-of-war.  Here,  however,  he  did 
not  long  continue,  and  those  who  read  what 
is  recorded  on  pp.  152-168  of  his  first  vol- 
ume will  not  marvel  at  the  fact  The  bru- 
tality which  characterised  the  discipline  of 
the  navy  at  this  time  is  scarcely  credible. 
The  captains  of  our  men-of-war  were  despots 
of  the  worst  class,  and  the  code  which  they 
administered  was  framed  as  with  a  design  of 
fostering  every  ferocious  and  deadly  passion. 
Our  author  witnessed  two  scenes,  one  of 
hanging  and  another  of  flogging,  which  thor- 
oughly disgusted  him  with  the  profession. 
Speaking  of  the  latter  case,  Mr.  Buckingham 
reports,  that  after  having  received  a  dozen 
lashes  at  ten  or  twelve  ships — six  or  eight 
more  remaining  to  be  visited — ''  the  viciim 
having  several  times  fainted,  and  his  voice 
having  ceased  either  to  give  forth  shrieks  or 
groans,  he  was  reported  by  the  sui^eon  to 
be  incapable  of  bearing  any  further  infliction, 
and  was  ordered  to  be  rowed  ashore  to  the 
hospital,  before  reaching  which  he  was  dis- 
covered to  be  dead  ;  and  some  declared  that 
he  had  received  the  last  heavy  lashes  on  his 
body  after  the  spirit  had  quitted  its  earthly 
tenement."  One  can  scarcely  believe  that 
such  things  were  enacted  in  this  world  of 
ours.  They  harmonize  far  better  with  our 
notions  of  Pandemonium, — nay,  we  do  injus- 
tice probably  to  the  fallen  and  apostate  reb- 
els who  tenant  that  dreary  region  in  imagin- 
ing they  could  be  guilty  of  such  atrocities. 
Dbgttsted  with  what  he  had  witnessed,  Mr. 
Buckingham  resolved  to  desert,  consoling 
himself  with  the  belief  that,  if  caught,  he 
might  by  suicide  escape  the  fearful  torture 
which  would  threaten  him. 


Happily  he  reached  Flushinfi^  in  safety, 
where  he  was  received  with  all  the  <*  tender- 
ness of  a  younger  son  and  favorite."  The 
attractions  of  the  church  having  failed  to 
wean  him  from  the  sea,  those  of  the  law  were 
now  tried.  He  was  placed  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  Tippett,  where  he  remained  about  a  year, 
and  was  "  petted,  indulged,  and  coaxed  by 
the  greatest  personal  kindness."  All,  how- 
ever, WHS  vain.  He  recoiled  from  the  law 
with  still  greater  aversion  than  from  the 
church,  and  passed  the  two  following  years 
in  freedom  from  any  fixed  occupation.  His 
indulgent  rmother,  whose  fondness  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  always  discreetly  shown, 
died  about  this  period.  Our  author  felt  the 
loss  deeply,  but  his  susceptible  heart  was 
speedily  engaged  by  the  charms  of  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth Jennings,  of  whom  it  is  pleasing  to 
hear  him  say,  after  fifty  years  of  wedded 
life,  that  their  presence  is  "  more  essential  to 
each  other's  happiness  than  at  any  previous 
period."  At  his  mother's  death  the  family 
property  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  trustees 
for  the  joint  benefit  of  himself  and  two  un- 
married sisters.  It  was  to  be  divided  equally 
between  the  three  on  his  becoming  of  age, 
and  was  expected  to  supply  an  income  of 
some  hundreds  to  each.  In  the  prospect  of 
his  marriage,  however,  it  was  deemed  advi- 
sable that  he  should  settle  down  to  some 
fixed  occupation,  and  after  re  vol  vmg  various 
plans,  it  was  finally  arranged  that  he  should 
establish  a  dep6t  at  Falmouth  for  nautical 
and  astronomical  instruments,  with  marine 
charts,  coupled  with  a  printing- office  and 
library.  As  it  was  not  convenient  for  the 
trustees  to  advance  the  capital  required, 
goods  were  ordered  on  credit,  but  before  the 
time  of  payment  arrived,  one  of  the  trustees 
having  engaged  in  a  large  smuggling  trans- 
action which  proved  unsuccessful,  the  prop- 
erty on  which  Mr.  Buckingham  calculated 
was  utterly  lost,  and  he  and  his  young  wife 
were  thrown  penniless  on  the  world.  The 
first  effect  of  this  calamity  was  to  paralvze 
his  exertJAps,  but  he  ultimately  resolved  to 
proceed- ro  London,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
an  appointment  in  a  West  Indiaman  sailing 
from  that  port,  of  which  a  brother  of  his 
wife  was  captain.  For  this  purpose  he  left 
Falmouth  and  located  himself  in  an  humble 
garret  in  the  metropolis,  at  a  weekly  rental 
of  two  shillings  and  sixpence.  Finding  that 
Captain  Jennings  was  not  expected  from  the 
West  Indies  for  three  months,  he  engaged 
himself  as  a  printer,  and  from  his  weekly 
earnings  of  twelve  or  fourteen  shillings  con- 
trived to  remit  five  to  his  wife.    Thinking  he 
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sboald  fare  better  at  Oxford,  he  proceeded 
thither,  and  immediately  obtained  occupation 
at  the  Clarendon  Press  at  higher  wnges,  half 
of  which  he  remitted  to  Cornwall.  An  amus- 
ing anecdote  is  recorded,  which,  whether 
literally  correct  or  not,  is  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  "  larks"  current  at  the  time  amongst 
the  gownsmen. 

"While  working  at  the  Clarendon  Printing 
Office,  a  Btory  was  current  among  the  men,  and 
generally  believed  to  be  authentic,  to  the  follow- 
ing  effect.  Some  of  the  gay  yoang  students  of 
the  University  who  loved  a  practical  joke,  had 
made  themselves  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  types  are  fixed  in  certain 
forms  and  laid  on  the  press,  and  with  the  mode  of 
opening  such  forms  for  corrections  when  requir- 
ed ;  and  when  the  sheet  containing  the  Marriage 
Service  was  about  to  be  worked  off,  as  finally 
corrected,  they  unlocked  the  form,  took  out  a 
single  letter,  v,  and  substituted  in  its  place  the 
letter  X:, — thus  converting  the  word  live  into  like. 
The  result  was,  that  when  the  sheets  were  print* 
ed,  that  part  of  the  service  which  rendered  the 
bond  irrevocable,  was  so  changed  as  to  make  it 
easily  dissolved — ^as  the  altered  passage  now 
read  as  follows :— the  minister  asking  the  bride- 
groom, '*  Wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to  thy  wed- 
ded wife,  to  live  together  after  God's  ordinance 
in  the  holy  state  of  matrimony  7  Wilt  thou  love 
her,  comfort  her,  honor  her,  and  keep  her  in  sick- 
ness and  in  health :  and  forsaking  all  others,  keep 
thee  only  unto  her,  so  long  as  ye  both  shall  like  7 
— To  which  the  man  shall  answer,  *  I  will ;'  " — 
The  same  change  was  made  in  the  question  put 
to  the  bride."— fb.  p.  206. 

On  his  brother-in-law's  arrival  in  London 
he  was  appointed  chief  officer  of  his  vessel 
at  eight  pounds  a  month,  and  the  sketch 

E'ven  of  his  voyages  throws  an  agreeable 
jbt  on  the  condition,  both  physical  and  so- 
cial, of  the  countries  visited.  During  one  of 
his  residences  in  London  he  went  to  the 
Plough,  in  Carey-street,  Lincoln*8-inn-fields, 
then  kept  by  Gully,  the  most  popular  prize- 
fighter of  the  day,  who  had  just  beaten 
Gregrson,  the  champion  of  England.  Gully 
is  described  as  "  a  tall  handsome  young  man 
of  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  his  head 
fearfully  battered,  many  cuts  on  his  face,  and 
both  eyes  recovering  from  intense  blackness, 
but  full  of  gaiety  and  spirits  at  his  late  tri- 
umph ;  he  wore  a  little  white  apron  before 
him  after  the  manner  of  landlords,  and  serv- 
ed his  visitors  with  whatever  drink  they  re- 
quired ;  while  his  young  wife,  an  exceeding- 
ly pretty  woman,  though  of  the  St.  Giles' 
style  of  beauty,  assisted  in  the  most  smiling 
and  gracious  manner  her  victorious  husband 
and  his  visitors."  Many  years  afterwards 
Mr.  Gully  was  again  met  under  etrcumstan- 
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ces  so  vastly  different  as  to  render  hta  rec- 
ognition difficult.  He  bad  left  the  ring  and 
the  public-house,  and  our  author  had  ex- 
changed a  sea  faring  life  for  that  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  waa  about  the  year  1832  when 
the  present  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  having  attained 
his  majority,  a  grand  entertainment  was  giv- 
en at  Wortley  House.  On  such  occasions  it 
was  usual  to  invite  the  members  for  the  three 
Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  together  with  those  of 
the  boroughs  within  the  county.  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham was  present  as  member  for  Sheffield, 
and  Mr.  Gully  as  member  for  Pontefract 

**At  the  head  of  the  staircase,*'  says  Mr. 
Buckingham,  "  on  entering  the  grand  saloon,  stood 
Earl  Fitzwilliam  to  receive  his  guests,  to  each  of 
whom  he  had  something  kind  or  complimentary 
to  say  ;  and  as  I  had  the  pleasure  of  bein^  per- 
sonally known  to  his  lordship  before  this  visit,  my 
reception  was  very  cordial  and  ffracious.  There 
were  already  about  two  thousand  persons  assem- 
bled in  their  gayest  apparel ;  with  a  blaze  of  dia- 
monds and  jewelry,  especially  on  some  of  the 
elderly  ladies,  whose  natural  beauty  having  de- 
parted, was  souffht  to  be  replaced  by  artificial  at- 
tractions, in  which  rouge,  false  hair,  and  other 
auxiliaries  were  used,  to  harmonize  with  an  open- 
ness of  neck  and  bosom  that  was  anything  but 
appropriate.  Among  the  groups,  however,  that 
passed  from  room  to  room  in  the  gener&l  prome- 
nade, there  was  one  that  attracted  universal  atten- 
tion. It  was  formed  of  three  persons — the  cen- 
tral one,  a  fine,  manly,  athletic,  yet  well  formed 
and  graceful  figure,  and  resting  on  either  arm 
two  of  the  loveliest  women  of  all  the  assembled 
multitude,  about  eighteen  and  twenty  years  of 
affe,  dressed  in  plain  ffreen  velvet,  without  a  sin- 
gle ornament  or  jewelof  any  kind,  but  with  such 
exquisite  figures,  beautiful  features,  blooming 
complexions,  bright  eyes,  and  rich  and  abundant 
hair,  as  might  make  either  of  them  a  worthy 
representative  of  the  Venus  of  Cnidos,  of  Medi- 
cis,  or  of  Canova.  They  were  so  little  known 
that  the  question  was  perpetually  whispered, 
*But  who  are  they  ?  who  can  they  be?'  They 
received  as  much  attention  from  Earl  Fitzwilliam 
as  any  other  of  the  guests,  and  this  only  height- 
ened the  curiosity  to  know  from  whence  they 
came,  as  they  were  evidently '  unknown  to  the 
county  gentry.'  At  length  it  was  discovered 
that  they  were  Mr.  Gully,  the  d-devant  prize- 
fighter, and  his  two  daughters!  He  was  then 
member  for  Pontefract,  had  acquired  a  large  for- 
tune, and  most  honorably  it  waa  believed,  on  the 
turf,  bein^  an  excellent  judge  of  horses, — had 
purchaseaa  large  estate,  and  was  living  in  a 
style  of  great  elegance  at  Hare  Park,  near  Pon- 
tefract,  respected  ny  alt  his  neighbors.  Such  a 
contrast  as  this  scene  presented  to  that  of  Mr. 
Gully  at  the  Plough  public-bouse  in  Carey-street 
Li ncoln's-inn -fields,  nve  and  twenty  years  before, 
or  to  myself  working  as  a  compositor  in  the  Clar- 
endon ]?rinting  Office  at  Oxford,  and  living  in  a 
garret  at  a  rent  of  eighteen- pence  a  week,  ap- 
peared to  me  sufficiently  striking  to  justify  this 
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defNiitQre  from  the  natarml  order  of  the  narrative, 
and  the  anticipation  of  events  as  I  have  described 
them."— lb.  pp.  246-248. 

Oar  author's  narrative  now  greatly  widens, 
and  details  with  much  minuteness  the  acci- 
dents that  occurred  daring  his  nautical  ex- 
perience. Being  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  "  Scipio/'  he  proceeded  on  his  second 
▼ovage  to  Smyrna,  touching  as  usual  at 
Gibraltar  and  Halts.  In  the  course  of  his 
voyage,  when  off  the  African  coast,  he  met 
with  a  curious  fact  which  cannot  fail  to  inter* 
est  the  student  of  natural  history.  The 
wind  having  shifted,  and  hlowing  over  the 
grreat  Libyan  and  Namidian  deserts,  he  was 
surprised  one  morning  to  see  the  vessels  of 
the  fleet  which  were  ahead  of  him  arrested 
in  their  course,  till  the  whole  convoy  formed 
an  almost  straight  line.  Curiosity  was  natu- 
rally awakened,  and  the  following  brief  ex- 
tract explains  the  phenomenon : 

"On  looking  over  the  ship^s  side  there  was 
seen  a  thick  mass  of  brown  matter,  which  it  was 
difficalt  to  sail  ibrongh  with  all  canvass  spread, 
it  appearing  to  be  between  the  consistency  of  oil 
and  tar,  or  melted  butter  and  honey.  Buckets 
fall  of  it  were  drawn  up  on  deck  for  inspection, 
but  all  that  we  could  perceive  was  that  it  was 
fiome  animal  matter  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  emit- 
ting a  most  disagreeable  odor.  Sending  the 
hockets  deeper  and  deeper,  however,  by  attaching 
weights  to  their  bottom,  bo  aa  to  bring  np  some 
of  the  lower  strata,  we  perceived  the  legs  and 
wings,  and  half  putrid  bodies,  of  brown  locusts, 
in  a  lees  advanced  stage  of  decomposition  than 
the  brown  oily  mass  of  the  surface ;  and  we  con- 
cluded, of  coarse,  that  the  whole  mass  was  com- 
posed of  the  same  materials.  Desirous  of  ascer- 
taining the  extent  of  the  space  occupied  by  it,  I 
went  to  the  fore-topmast  cross-trees  with  a  glass^ 
and  sweeping  the  horizon  ahead  and  on  each 
side  of  us,  I  perceived  that  it  extended  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach  to  the  east,  north,  and  south, 
which  presented  one  solid  and  unbroken  mass  of 
smooth  brown  surface,  while  to  the  west  the  open 
sea  presented  the  deep  blue  which  distinguishes 
the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  conclu- 
sion was  that  some  vast  flight  of  locusts,  passing 
from  Africa  to  Europe,  had  encountered  a  con- 
trary wind  in  their  passage,  and  had  fallen,  ex- 
hausted, into  the  sea,  and  were  there  gradually 
decaying  in  the  state  in  which  we  found  them." — 
Vol.  ti.  pp.  35,  36. 

Having  realized  large  profits  by  his  adven- 
tures, and  established  a  character  which  com- 
manded general  confidence,  Mr.  Buokingham 
DOW  resolved  to  leave  the  sea  and  commence 
business  as  a  ship-owner  and  merchant  at 
Malta,  then  the  greatest  mart  of  trade  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  general  dep6t  for 
those  goods  which  found  their  way  into  the 
continent  in  defiance  of  the  decrees  of  Bona- 


parte. With  this  view  he  laid  out  his  capital 
jn  the  manner  best  fitted  for  the  market  of 
the  island  and  obtained  as  much  credit  as  he 
desired.  Shipping  the  goods  thus  obtained 
on  board  the  ^*  Gallant  Schemer,"  he  accom- 
panied them  as  passenger ;  but  on  makiijg 
the  island,  the  plague  was  found  to  be  raging 
and  the  passengers  and  crew  were  therefore 
forbidden  to  land.  His  property  was  conse- 
quently housed  at  Malta,  whilst  he  himself 
proceeded  to  Smyrna,  where  his  previous 
visits  had  secured  him  many  friends.  The 
result  was  disastrous  to  his  hopes.  His  prop- 
erty was  scattered  or  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
in  the  end  he  tells  us : — "  I  not  only  lost  all 
the  earnings  of  my  profession  as  an  officer 
and  commander  during  a  period  of  several 
years,  but  I  became  involved  in  heavy  liabili- 
ties for  goods  obtained  on  credit  in  addition 
to  those  paid  for  with  cash."  In  this  desti- 
tute condition  he  knew  not  what  to  do,  and 
at  length  resolved  to  offer  his  services  to 
Mohammed  Ali,  Pasha  of  Egypt.  To  that 
country,  therefore,  he  immediately  proceeded, 
and  the  account  of  his  adventures  will  be 
read  with  considerable  interest,  not  unmixed 
with  improvement. 

In  Egypt  he  met  with  the  travellers  Buck- 
hardt  and  Belzoni,  of  whom  some  interesting 
incidents  are  recorded.  The  former  of  these 
having  mentioned  the  sect  of  the  Ismayles, 
Mr.  Buckingham  informs  us : 

"  One  of  this  sect  came  to  Jedda  during  the 
present  year,  and  performed  all  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  pilgrimage  at  Mecca,  after  which 
he  returned  to  Jedda  to  re-embark  for  India.  It 
happened,  however,  that  he  had  run  through  ail 
his  means,  and  was  unable,  therefore,  to  proceed 
on  his  voyage ;  when,  with  the  ingenuity  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  fakirs,  or  mendicant  relig* 
ious  orders,  of  which  be  was  one,  he  hit  upon 
the  following  expedient  to  increase  his  resources. 
As  a  man  of  unquestioned  piety,  he  obtained  per- 
mission of  the  muezzin,  or  public  crier  of  the 
principal  mosque  of  Jedda,  to  accompany  him  to 
the  galleries  of  the  minaret,  and  assist  with  his 
fiue  voice  in  the  invitation  to  prayer,  which  n 
given  five  times  a  day  from  all  the  mosques,  in 
lieu  of  bells  :  these  being  held  in  abomination  by 
Mohammedans — chiefly,  I  believe,  because  they 
are  used  by  Christians ;  just  as  prudish  Protest- 
ants repudiate  all  use  of  the  Crucifix,  because  it 
is  so  much  used  by  the  Catholics ;  though  the 
Cross  ought  to  be  equally  regarded  as  a  symbol 
of  Christianity  with  both.  The  invitation  to  prayer 
is  addressed  with  a  solemn  yet  pleasing  recitative, 
in  the  fine  sonorouft  tones  of  the  Arabic  language ; 
and  literally  interpreted,  is  this :  '  God  is  great  I 
God  is  great !  and  Mohammed  is  the  Messenger 
of  God!  Come  to  prayer,  come  to  prayer,  for 
prayer  is  better  than  sleep;'  and  so  on,  enjoining 
devotion  as  a  duty  with  which  no  other  avocation 
should  interfere.  The  Fftkir,  however,  not  content 
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with  this  profession  of  faith  and  invitation  to 
prayer,  superadded  a  petition  to  the  Prophet  to 
send  him  two  suits  of  garments,  two  horses  we!( 
caparisoned,  two  sets  of  arms,  two  young  and 
chaste  wiveF,  and  two  purees  of  gold.  The  people 
in  the  streets  and  bazaare  below,  hearing  this 
novelty,  gatiiered  in  crowds  around  the  foot  of  the 
minaret,  at  each  of  the  usual  hours  of  prayer,  till 
at  last  the  whole  town  was  in  a  commotion.  It 
was  remarked,  too,  that  each  day  he  increased  the 
number  of  things  prayed  for ;  till  at  last  the  most 
religious  part  of  the  community  was  scandalized 
at  this  unseemly  exhibition.  The  man  was  ac- 
cordingly taken  before  the  Cadi,  and  questioned  as 
to  his  conduct.  He  replied  that  it  was  perfectly 
orthodox :  the  Koran  had  declared  that  whoever 
should  pray,  even  for  temporal  blessings,  with  a 
firm  faith  that  they  would  be  granted,  snould  ob- 
tain them.  '  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive ;  persevere, 
and  it  shall  be  granted  to  you.'  As  a  firm  believer, 
therefore,  in  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  he  had  ask- 
ed at  first  for  what  he  actually  needed  and  no 
more.  But  perceiving  that  the  Prophet  delayed 
the  grant,  he  thought  it  might  arise  from  his  too 

great  humility  in  not  trusting  sufficiently  to  the 
4vine  bounty,  and  therefore  he  went  on  gradual- 
ly asking  for  more,  being  perfectly  satisfied  that 
in  the  end  be  should  obtain  all  he'wished.  The 
Cadi  said  that  the  people  generally  were  scandal- 
ized at  all  this ;  to  which  the  Fakir  replied,  it  was 
because  they  were  not  true  believers.  An  oflTer 
was  then  made  to  him  by  some  of  the  wealthy 
merchants,  that  if  he  would  desist  from  this  course, 
they  would  furnish  him  to  the  extent  of  his  first 
prayer  at  least  This  he  indignantly  rejected  ; 
saying  that  by  so  doing  he  should  call  Mohammed 
a  faUe  prophet, and  brand  himself  as  a  liar;  be- 
cause he  fully  believed  he  should  have  all  he  had 
asked  for,  and  would  not  dishonor  the  bounty  of 
the  Prophet  by  taking  less.  The  Cadi  grew  angry 
at  this  rejection,  and  began  to  talk  of  the  prison 
or  the  bastinado;  when  the  Fakir,  seeing  the 
matter  taking  a  turn  he  little  expected,  agreed  to 
accept  the  oner  conditionally,  namely,  that  when 
he  was  provided  with  two  yuits  of  garments,  two 
well-caparisoned  horses*  two  sets  of  arms,  two 
young  and  chaste  wives,  and  two  purses,  a  certifi- 
cate should  be  given  that  be  had  not  compromised 
his  claim  from  any  doubt  of  its  ultimate  realization, 
but  merely  to  meet  the  wishes  of  others  whose 
faith  was  not  so  strong  as  his  own.  The  bargain 
was  struck ;  the  Fakir  was  supplied  with  the  sti- 
pulated articles,  and  returned  to  India,  where  he 
would  no  doubt  exalt  both  the  Prophet  and  him- 
self, by  declaring  that  his  prayers,  and  faith,  and 
perseverance  had  obtained  him  these  agreeable 
proofs  of  Divine  favor !" — lb.  pp.  309-313.  ' 

Of  Mr.  Buckingham's  adventures  in  British 
India  we  shall  have  a  better  opportunity  of 
speaking  when  the  subsequent  volumes  of  his 
"  Autobiography''  appear.  At  present  it  ia 
enough  to  remark  that  they  reveal  a  state  of 
things  which  it  is  now  difllcult  to  realize.  The 
groundless  fears  engendered  by  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  East  India  Company  are  strik- 
ingly illustrated  by  his  narrative.    There  is 


unquestionably  much  yet  to  be  done  in  order 
to  develop  the  vast  resources  of  India,  but  so 
bright  is  the  present  compared  with  the  past, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  the  re- 
ports which  are  made  to  us.  Waiving  the 
graver  points  of  the  case,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  noticing  a  personal  incident 
from  which  the  lovers  of  the  terrific  will  draw 
special  delight.  Mr.  Buckingham  had  been 
dining  with  Colonel  Hunt,  at  Salsette,  a  few 
miles  from  Bombay,  and  started  in  his  palan- 
quin at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  for  that 
city.  In  the  midst  of  a  lev£l  plain  he  was 
suddenly  left  by  his  bearers,  ten  in  number, 
who  ran  away  from  him  with  the  utmost  pos- 
sible speed : — 

"  I  was  perfectly  astonished,"  he  says,  '*  at  this 
sudden  halt,  and  wholly  unable  to  conjecture  its 
cause,  and  all  my  calling  and  remonstrance  was 
in  vain.  In  casting  my  eyes  behind  the  palan- 
quin, however,  I  saw,  to  my  horror  and  dismay, 
a  huge  tiger,  in  full  career  towards  roe,  with  his 
tail  almost  perpendicular,  and  with  a  growl  that 
indicated  too  distinctly  the  intense  satisfaction  with 
which  he  anticipated  a  savory  morsel  for  his 
hunger.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose,  or 
even  to  deliberate.  To  get  out  of  the  palanquin, 
and  try  to  escape,  would  be  running  into  the  jaws 
of  certain  death.  To  remain  within  was  the  only 
alternative.  The  palanquin  is  an  oblong  chest  or 
box,  about  six  feet  long,  two  feet  broad,  and  two 
feet  high.  It  has  four  short  legs  for  resting  it  on 
the  ground,  three  or  four  inches  only  abovo  the 
soil.  Its  bottom  and  sides  are  fiat,  and  its  top  is 
gently  convex  to  carry  oflT  the  rain.  By  a  pole 
projecting  from  the  centre  of  each  end,  the  bearers 
carry  it  on  their  shoulders,  and  the  occupant  lies 
stretched  along  upon  a  thin  mattress  on  an  open 
cane  bottom,  like  a  conch  or  bed,  with  a  pillow 
beneath  his  head.  The  mode  of  entering  ana  leav- 
ing the  palanquin  is  through  a  square  opening  in 
each  siae,  which,  when  the  sun  or  rain  requires 
it, may  be  closed  by  a  sliding  door ;  this  is  nsually 
composed  of  Venetian  blinds  to  allow  light  and 
air,  in  a  wooden  frame,  and  may  be  fastened,  if 
needed,  by  a  small  brass  hook  and  eye.  Every- 
thing about  the  palanquin,  however,  is  made  as 
light  as  possible,  to  lessen  the  labor  of  the  bearers; 
and  there  is  no  part  of  the  panelling  or  sides  more 
than  half  an  inch  thick,  if  so  much. 

"  All  I  could  do,  therefore,  was,  in  the  shortest 
possible  space  of  time,  to  close  the  two  sliding 
doors,  and  lie  along  on  my  back.  I  had  often 
heard  that  if  you  can  suspend  your  breath,  and 
put  on  the  semblance  of  being  dead,  tlie  most  fero- 
cious of  wild  beasts  will  leave  you.  1  attempted 
this,  by  holding  my  breath  as  long  as  possible,  and 
remaining  as  still  as  a  recumbent  statue.  But  I 
found  it  of  no  avail.  The  doors  were  hardly  closed 
before  the  tiger  was  close  alongside,  and  his 
smelling  and  snorting  was  horrible.  He  first  butt- 
ed one  of  the  sides  with  his  head,  and  a^  there 
was  no  resistance  on  the  other,  the  palanqnin  went 
over  on  its  beam  ends,  and  lay  perfectly  fiat,  with 
its  cane-bottom  presented  to  the  tiger*8  view. 
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Throogh  thia,  and  the  mattress,  heated  no  doubt 
by  my  lying  on  it,  the  odor  of  the  living  flesh 
came  out  stronger  than  through  the  wood,  and  the 
snuffing  and  smelling  were  repeated  with  increas- 
ed strength.  I  certainly  expected  every  moment 
that,  with  a  powerful  blow  of  one  of  his  paws,  he 
would  break  in  some  part  of  the  palanquin,  and 
drag  me  out  fur  bis  devouring,  fiut  another  butt- 
ing of  the  head  against  the  bottom  of  the  palan- 
quin rolled  it  over  on  its  convex  top,  and  then  it 
rocked  to  and  fro  like  a  cradle.  All  this  while 
I  was  obliged,  of  course,  to  turn  my  body  with  the 
revolutions  of  the  palanqain  itself;  and  every 
rime  I  moved,  I  dreaded  lest  it  should  provoke 
some  fresh  aggression.  The  beast,  however,  want- 
ing sagacity,  did  not  use  his  powerful  paw  as  I 
expected ;  and,  giving  it  up  in  despair,  set  up  a 
hideous  howl  of  disappointment,  and  slinked  ofiTin 
the  direction  from  whence  he  came,  f  rejoiced, 
as  may  be  well  imagined,  at  the  cessation  of  all 
sound  and  smell  to  indicate  his  presence ;  but  it 
was  a  full  quarter-of-an-hour  before  I  had  courage 
to  open  one  of  the  side  doors,  and  put  my  head 
out  to  see  whether  he  was  gone  or  not.  Happily 
he  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  I  was  infinitely 
reUeved."— lb.  pp.  352-356. 


Here,  for  the  present,  we  pause,  and  in 
leaving  our  author,  take  occasion  to  express 
the  hope  that  he  will  not  be  tempted  to  enter 
into  minute  details  in  the  subsequent  portions 
of  his  narrative.  The  great  events  of  his  life, 
so  far  as  the  public  are  concerned,  are  yet 
untold,  and  he  will  be  wise  to  despatch  these 
within  narrower  proportionate  limits  than 
have  been  assigned  to  earlier  and  more  pri- 
vate incidents.  He  must  bear  in  mind  that 
some  things  deeply  interesting  to  himi^elf  will 
be  viewed  with  indifference  by  the  public. 
From  the  store-house  of  his  experience  many 
things  may  be  selected  which  all  will  be  glad 
to  know,  and  to  these  his  narrative  should  be 
confined.  There  is  enough  yet  untold  to 
constitute  a  deeply  interesting  section  of  his 
work,  but  its  value  will  be  greatly  diminished 
if  its  limits  are  extended  beyond  the  absolute 
requirements  of  the  case.  To  benefit  the 
public  rather  than  to  gratify  his  own  vanity 
should  be  tbe  end  steadily  kept  in  view. 


H    ^     l»- 
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A    KING    OUT    OP    HARNESS.* 


The  private  life  of  an  Eastern  king  I  How 
the  very  words  thrill  through  one!  We 
gloat  over  the  thought  that  some  of  those 
dark  mysteries,  whose  existence  is  whispered, 
will  be  revealed  to  us ;  we  shall  become  inti- 
mate with  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
Zenana,  and  find  ourselves  mentally  enjoying 
the  orgies  of  a  monarch  whose  power  is 
even  more  unlimited,  for  good  or  evil,  than 
that  of  the  great  Northern  Autocrat.  On 
perusing  the  book  to  which  we  now  propose 
to  draw  attention,  we  find  our  wishes  more 
than  realized,  and  we  may  venture  to  assert 
that  its  publication  will  throw  more  light  on 
tbe  internal  condition  of  India,  and  the  cause 
of  her  gradual  absorption  by  John  Company, 
than  ail  the  blue  books  beneath  whose 
weight  tbe  library- tables  of  our  M.P.'8  so 
patiently  groan.     But  there  is  a  trite  saying 


*  The  PHvate  Life  of  an  Eastern  King.  By  a 
Member  of  tbe  Honiehold  of  his  lata  Majesty  Nuasir- 
u-deeo.  King  of  Oude.    Hope  A  Co. 


about  "  the  proof  of  a  pudding,"  &c.,  and 
we  cannot  do  better  to  prove  the  truth  of 
our  assertion  than  by  giving  our  readers  a 
taste  of  its  quality,  and  assuring  them  that 
if  they  like  tbe  sample,  the  remainder  of  the 
article  will  be  equally  worth  purchase  and 
careful  digestion. 

The  author  was  induced  to  visit  Lucknow, 
partly  on  business,  partly  through  the  curi- 
ous tales  he  had  heard  in  Calcutta  about  the 
immense  menageries  maintained  by  the  king» 
and  his  fondness  for  Europeans  more  espe* 
cially.  Having  a  friend  at  court,  he  auo* 
ceeded  in  procuring  an  interview  with  his 
majesty,  who  immediately  took  a  great  fancy 
to  him.  As  he  received  a  hint  that  there 
was  a  vacant  place  in  his  majesty's  house- 
hold, he  determined  on  applying  for  it. 
But  as  no  European  could  be  taken  into  the 
king's  service  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Resident,  he  was  compelled  to  apply  to  that 
illustrious  man,  and  was  granted  permission 
to  take  service  under  his  Majesty  of  Oude, 
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"on  condition  that  he  was  not  to  meddle  or 
interroeddle,  in  any  way  whatsoever,  in  the 
politics  of  Oude — not  to  mix  himself  up  in 
the  intrigues  for  power  between  rival  muis- 
ters,  or  in  the  quarrels  of  the  li^rge  landed 
Zemindars,  who  were  continually  warring 
among  each  other." 

The  household  of  his  majesty  contained 
five  European  members,  pne  of  them  being 
the  tutor,  nominally  employed  to  teach  the 
king  English.  But  the  king  was  truly  a 
royal  scholar ;  and  after  hardly  ten  minutes' 
application  to  a  page  of  the  "  Spectator/' 
or  some  popular  novel,  would  exclaim,  "  Bop- 
pery-bop  !  but  this  is  dry  work :  let  us  have 
a  glass  of  wine,  master  ;"  the  books  would  be 
thrust  aside,  and  the  lesson  ended.  The 
tutor  received  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year 
for  giving  them.  The  tutor  then  was  one 
of  the  king's  friends  ;  the  librarian  (who  ap- 
pears to  be  the  author  of  this  work),  another ; 
his  portrait-painter  was  a  third  ;  the  captain 
of  his  body-guard,  a  fourth  ;  and  last,  but  by 
no  means  least,  his  European  barber  was  a 
fifth.  The  life-history  of  this'  Olivier  le 
Daim  of  the  East  is  so  romantic,  that  we 
venture  to  transcribe  it. 

"  He  had  come  out  to  Calcutta  as  cabin-boy  in 
a  ship.  Having  been  broaght  up  as  a  hairdresser 
in  London,  he  had  left  his  ship,  on  arriving  in 
Calcutta,  to  resume  his  business.  He  was  euc- 
nessfu) :  he  pushed  and  puffed  himself  into  noto- 
riety. At  length  he  took  to  going  up  the  river 
with  European  merchandise  for  sale ;  he  became, 
in  fact,  what  is  called  there  a  river-trader.  Ar- 
rived at  Lucknow,  he  found  a  resident — not  the 
same  who  was  there  when  I  entered  the  king's 
service — anxious  to  have  his  naturally  lank  hair 
curl  like  the  Cover nor-Genera1*8.  The  Governor- 
General  was  distingfulshed  by  his  ringlets ;  and. 
of  course^  in  India  be  is  the  glass  of  fashion  and 
the  mould  of  form.  The  Resident  would  be  like 
him ;  and  the  river-trader  was  not  above  resuming 
his  business.  Marvellous  was  the  alteration  he 
made  in  the  Resident's  appearance;  and  so  the 
l^reat  Saheb  himself  introduced  the  wonder-work- 
ing barber  to  the  king.  The  king  had  peculiarly 
lank,  straight  hair:  not  the  most  innocent  ap- 
proach toa  curi  had  ever  been  seen  on  it.  The 
barber  wroufrht  wonders  again,  and  the  king  was 
delighted.  Honors  and  wealth  were  showered 
upon  him.     He  was  given  a  title  of  nobility 

The  king's  favorite  soon  becomes 

wealthv  in  a  native  state.  The  barber,  however, 
had  other  sources  of  profit  open  to  him  besides 
bribing ;  he  supplied  all  the  wine  and  beer  for  the 
royal  table.  Nussir  pot  no  bounds  to  the  honors 
he  heaped  upon  the  fascinating  barber;  unlimited 
confidence  was  placed  in  him.  By  small  degrees 
he  had  at  last  become  a  regular  guest  at  the  royal 
table,  and  sat  down  to  take  dinner  with  the  king 
as  a  thing  of  right ;  nor  would  his  majesty  taste  a 
bottle  of  wine  opened  by  any  other  hands  than 
the  barber's.    So  afraid  was  his  migesty  of  being 


poisoned  by  his  own  familv,  that  every  bottle  of 
wine  was  sealed  in  the  barber's  house  before 
being  brought  to  the  king's  table ;  and  before  he 
opened  it,  the  little  man  looked  carefully  at  the 
seal  to  see  that  it  was  all  right  He  then  opened 
it  and  took  a  portion  of  a  glass  first,  before  filling 
one  for  the  king." 

The  confidence  the  barber  enjoyed  of 
course  soon  became  known  over  India,  and 
the  press  found  him  a  capital  mark  for  their 
shafts  of  satire.  *'  *  The  low  menial/  as  the 
Calcutta  Review  called  him, "  was  the  subject 
of  squibs,  pasquinades,  attacks,  and  satirical 
verses,  without  number;  and  marvellously 
little  did  the  low  menial  care  what  they  said 
about  him,  as  long  as  he  accumulated  rupees.*' 
The  paper  most  incessant  in  its  attacks  on 
the  barber  was  the  Agra  Vckhar^  since  dead. 
He  eventually  employed  a  European  clerk  Iq 
the  Resident's  office,  to  answer  these  attacks 
in  a  Calcutta  pr.per,  with  which  be  corre- 
sponded, and  for  this  received  ten  pounds  a 
month.  Surely  it  might  have  been  worth  a 
little  more. 

Our  author  naturally  evinced  much  curi- 
osity to  see  this  great  man,  and  his  wishes 
were  gratified  at  the  first  dinner-party,  where 
the  king  made  his  appearance,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  his  favorite.  Of  the  two,  the 
king  was  much  the  taller,  the  favorite  the 
more  muscular  and  healthy-looking.  His 
majesty  was  dressed  in  a  black  English  suit; 
and  an  ordinary  black  silk  tie  and  patent- 
leather  boots  completed  his  costume.  *'  He 
was  a  gentlemanly- looking  man,  not  without 
a  certain  kingly  grace  ;  his  air  and  figure  a 
complete  contrast  to  that  of  his  companion, 
on  whom  nature  had  indelibly  stamped  the 
characteristics  of  vulgarity.  Both  were  dress- 
ed similarly ;  and  the  contrast  they  present- 
ed was  made  all  the  more  striking  by  the 
outward  habiliments  in  which  they  resembled 
each  other." 

The  dinner  was  quite  European,  save  and 
except  in  the  presence  of  dancing-girls,  whom 
we  do  not  usually  see.  The  cookery  was  ex- 
cellent; for  a  Frenchman  presided  in  the 
royal  kitchen — a  cook  who  had  formerly 
been  Cwrdon  bleu  in  the  Calcutta  Bengal 
Club.  After  dinner  there  was  a  display  of 
puppets,  and  the  king  did  a  tremendously 
clever  feat,  at  which,  of  course,  all  laughed 
heartily,  by  cutting  the  strings  with  a  pair 
of  scissors.  After  this  brilliant  feat  had  been 
repeated  several  times,  the  king  applied  him- 
self with  fresh  vigor  to  the  bottle,  until 
consciousness  was  almost  gone;  and  he 
was  then  assisted  by  the  female  attendants 
and  two  sturdy  eunuchs  behind  the  curtain, 
and  ao  off  into  the  harem.    But  the  king, 
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when  in  good  temper,  was  fond  of  harmless  | 
jokee ;  the  following  anecdote  will  serve  as  a 
sample : 

**We  were  in  a  large  wa1ted-in  garden  in 
Cbaiin-ginigp,  one  of  the  park  palaces,  where  ani- 
mal fights  often  took  place.    The  garden  might 
have  been  some  three  or  four  acres  in  extent, 
and  was  surrounded  by  a  high  wall.  •  Some  one 
had  been  describing  the  game  of  leap-frog  to  his 
msjesty,  or  else  be  had  seen  some  pictares  of  it, 
and  it  had  taken  his  fancy  mightily.    The  natives 
were  left  without  the  garden,  the  heavy  gates 
were  swung  to,  and  his  majestv  commanded  that 
we  should  forthwith  begin.    The  captain  of  the 
body-gaard  made  a  back  for  the  tutor,  the  libra- 
rian stood  for  the  portrait-painter.    Away  we 
went,  like  school- boys,  beginning  with  ver^r  *  low 
backs,'  for  none  of  us  were  highly  expert  In  the 
fame,  but  gradually  making  backs  higher  and 
higher.    Tutor,  barber,  captain,  librarian,  por- 
inait-paintcr — off  we  went  like  overgrown  school- 
boys, now  up,  now  down.    It  was  hnt  work,  I 
assure  you.    The  king,  however,  did  not  stand 
long  a  quiet  spectator  of  the  scene ;  he  would  try 
too.    His  majesty  was  very  thin,  and  not  over 
strong.     I  happened  to  be  nearest  him  at  the 
time,  and  he  ran  towards  me,  calling  out.    I  made 
a  back  for  him,  and  he  went  over  easily  enough. 
He  was  very  light  and  a  good  horseman,  so  that 
he  succeeded  in  the  vault :  he  then  stood  for  me. 
I  would  have  given  a  good  deal  to  be  excused ; 
bat  he  would  not  have  it  so,  and  to  have  refused 
would  have  been  mortally  to  offend  him.    I  ran, 
vaulted ;  down  went  the  back,  down  I  went  with 
it;  and  his  majesty  the  king  and  the  author  of 
these  reminiscences  went  rolling  together  amongst 
the  flower-beds.    He  got  up  annoyed.     *  Bop- 
pery-bop,  but  you  are  as  heavy  as  an  elephant !' 
he  exclaimed.    I  was  afraid  he  would  have  been 
in  a  passion,  but  he  was  not.    The  barber  adroitly 
made  a  back  for  him  forthwith,  and  over  he  went 
blithely.    The  tutor,  a  thin,  spare  man,  was  the 
lightest  of  our  party,  and  the  king  made  a  back  for 
htm,  and  succeeded  in  getting  him  safely  over. 
It  was  then  all  right.     A'way  they  went,  vaulting 
and  standing,  round  and  round,  until  msjesty 
was  tired  out,  and  v^snted  iced  claret  to  cool  him. 
The  game  was  frequently  repeated  afterwards.** 

Another  royal  amusement  was  tnow-hall- 
ing  ;  not  with  real  snow,  uf  course,  but  with 
large  yellow  flowers.  One  of  the  party  had 
been  giving  the  kin^  a  description  of  English 
sports ;  and  a  word  was  let  fail  about  snow 
and  snow-balling.  The  king  pulled  some  of 
these  yellow  flowers  and  threw  them  at  the 
librarian.  Like  good  courtiers,  all  followed 
the  example,  and  soon  every  one  was  pelting 
right  and  left.  The  king  enjoyed  the  sport 
amazingly.  Before  they  had  concluded  they 
were  all  a  maas  of  yellow  leaves ;  they  stuck 
about  in  their  hair  and  clothes,  and  on  the 
king's  hat,  in  a  most  tenacious  manner.  But 
it  was  enough  that  the  king  was  nmused. 
He  had  found  out  a  new  pleasurei  and  en- 


joyed it  as  long  aa  the  yellow  flowers  were  in 
bloom.     With  such  a  king,  and  among  people 
so  obedient  to  authority  as  the  Indians,  it 
may  be  easily  believed  that  favoritism  was 
unbounded.     The  barber  made  the  most  of 
his  time,  and,  it  appears,  feathered  his  nest 
very  considerably.     His  monthly  bill  was  a 
perfect  treasure  of  arithmetical  art ;  and  one 
which  the  author  saw,  when  measured,  vas 
found  to  be    four  yards  and  a  half  long. 
The    amount    was    frightful — upwards    of 
ninety  thousand  rupees,  or   nine   thousand 
pounds.     It  was  paid  without  a  murmur ; 
and  when  ao  influential  courtier  ti  ied  to  draw 
the  king's  attention,  some  months  later,  to 
the  fact  that  the  barber  was  robbing  bim 
through  thick  and  thin,  the  king  indignantly 
replied,  '*  If  I  choose  to  make  the  khan  ricb, 
is  that  anything  to  you — to  any  of  you  ?     I 
know  his  bills  aie   exorbitant;  let  them   be 
so,  it  is  my  pleasure.     He  nhall  be  rich." 
But,  unfortunately  for  the  recipients  of  his 
majesty's  favor,  he  was  wont  to  be  terribly 
capricious,  and  a  very  slight  thing  would 
make  him  as  great  an  enemy  as  he  had 
hitherto  been  a  friend.    The  story  of  a  Cash- 
mere dancing-girl  was  a  case  in  point.     She 
was  an  ordinary  Nautch  girl ;  and  one  even- 
ing the  king  felt  highly  delighted   with  her 
singing.     '*  You  shall  have  a  thousand  rupees 
for   this   night's   singing,"   said   the    king. 
When  leaving  the  table  for  the  harem,  be 
would  have  no  support  but  her  arm.     The 
next  evening  no  other  Nautch  girl  would  be 
heard,  and  two  thousand  rupees  were  her 
reward.     She  grew  rapidly  in  the  royal  fa- 
vor, and  she  waskotooed  by  the  whole  court. 
Native  festivities  interrupted  the  dinners  for 
a  week,  and  then  the  Nautch  girl  reappeared, 
but  the  king  had  already  grown  tired  of  her. 
All  at  once  he  felt  a  fancy  to  see  how  she 
would  look  in  a  European  dress.     A  gown 
and  other  articles  of  female  attire  were  fetch* 
ed  from  the  barber's  house,  and  when  they 
were  brought,  she  was  told  to  retire  and  put 
them  on.    The  transformation  was  wretched : 
all  her  grace  was  gone — her  beauty  hidden. 
It  was  quite  distressing  to  see  her  disheart- 
ened look  as  she  took  her  place  again.     The 
king  and  the  brtrber  laughed  heartily,  while 
burning  tears  poured  down  the  poor  girl's 
cheeks.     For  weeks  she  was  compelled  to 
appear  in  this  unseemly  attire,  and  then  she 
disappeared,  and  made  no  sign. 

But  the  king  at  times  held  his  friends  in 
pleasant  memory.  For  instance,  let  us  refer 
to  a  former  Resident,  with  whom  the  king 
had  been  on  very  intimate  terms.  We  will 
call  him  Mr.  Smith.  The  gentleman  had  a 
very  captivating  wife,  and  scandal  did  say 
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that  the  king  was  fonder  of  Mrs.  Smith  than 
of  her  husband.  All  that,  however,  was  be- 
fore our  author's  time  in  Luckoow,  so  that 
be  can  only  speak  in  hearsay.  Mr.  Smith 
left  Lucknow  a  richer  man  than  when  he  en- 
tered it  by  seventy-five  lacks  of  rupees — that 
is  to  say,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds.  So  large  was  the  amount  invested 
in  Mr.  Smith's  name  in  the  Company ^s  paper, 
that  an  investigation  took  place,  conducted 
by  the  Bengal  government,  with  closed  doors ; 
and  the  result  was  that  Mr/ Smith  resicrned 
the  service  and  returned  to  England.  But  to 
prove  how  **  the  memory  of  the  just  smiles 
sweet  and  blossoms  in  the  dust,"  we  may 
mention  thai  the  king  would  frequently  talk  of 
his  "  dearest  friend"  with  tears  in  his  eyes — 
especially  after  an  extra  allowance  of  cham- 
pagne— and  sent  Mrs.  Smith,  by  a  returning 
European,  his  own  beautifully-jewelled  watch, 
which  had  cost  fifteen  thou^nd  francs. 

Of  the  living  curiosities  of  the  palace,  there 
were  none  the  account  of  which  will  strike  a 
European  ear  as  stranger  than  the  female  se- 
poys. Our  author  had  seen  these  Amazons 
pacing  up  and  down  the  entrances  to  the  fe- 
male apartments  for  months  before  he  was 
informed  of  their  real  character.  There  was 
nothing  but  the  fulness  of  the  chest  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  other  sepoys,  and  this  is 
so  common  a  circumstance  in  Enirland  that 
he  took  no  notice  of  it.  But  let  our  author 
speak  for  himself. 

'•These  women  retained  their  long  hair,  which 
they  tied  up  in  a  knot  on  the  top  of  the  head, and 
there  it  was  concealed  by  the  n»ual  shako.  They 
bore  the  ordinary  accoutrements  of  sepjys  In  In- 
dia— a  musket  and  bayonet,  cross-belts  and  car- 
touche-boxes, jackets  and  while  duck  continua- 
fiond,  which  might  be  Been  anywhere  in  Bengal. 
Intended  solely  for  duty  in  the  palace,  as  guard- 
ians of  the  harem,  they  were  paraded  only  in  the 
court-yards,  where  I  have  seen  them  going 
through  their  exercise  just  like  other  sepoys. 
They  were  drilled  by  one  of  the  native  officers  of 
the  king's  army,  and  appeared  quite  familiar  with 
alt  the  details  of  the  barrack-yard.  Whether 
they  could  have  gone  through  the  sstme  manoDU- 
vrcs  in  the  field  with  thousands  of  moustached 
sepoys  round  them,  I  cannot  tell — probably  not. 
They  had  their  own  sergeants  and  corporals. 
None  of  them,  I  believe,  attained  a  higher  rank 
than  that  of  sergeant.  Many  of  them  were  mar- 
ried women,  obliged  to  quit  the  ranks  for  u  month 
or  two  at  a  lime  occasionally.  They  retained 
their  places,  however,  as  long  as  possible ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  fact  of  their  being  women  was 
pointed  out  to  me,  that  I  perceived  their  figures 
were  not  always  in  the  proportions  allotted  to  the 
other  sex.  I  have  seen  many  a  sergeant,  how- 
ever, in  England,  whose  figure  was  just  as  onlri 
as  those  among  them  farthest  advanced  in  preg- 
nancy.   Their  appearance  was  a  piquant  sabject  ' 


of  merriment  to  the  king,  who  usnally  ended  his 
badinage  by  ordering  some  present  to  be  ffiven  to 
the  delinquent — delinquent  properly  so  c-alled,  for 
there  was  an  express  order  against  such  disfigure- 
ment, clothed  in  the  plainest  language,  and  of  the 
most  absolute  character,  posted  up  in  their  bar- 
racks.'* 

The  influence  of  the  barber  had  by  this 
time  become  so  great,  that  oar  author  foand 
it  impossible  to  mnke  head  against  it.    Sev> 
eral  causes  conduced  to  this  ascendency.   The 
low,  depraved  tastes  which  the  king  had  con  • 
tracted  during  years  of  unrestrained  indul- 
gence, and  an  almost  boundless  command  of 
wealth,  were  just  those  which   the  barber 
found  it  his  interest  to  foster.    He  had  made 
himself  necessary  to  the  king,  and  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity.     *'  Every  bottle 
of  wine  consumed  in  the  palace  put  something 
in  his  pocket:  it  was  his  interest,  therefore, 
to  prevent  the  king's  reformation  in  respect  of 
drunkenness.      Every   favored   slave,  every 
dancing-girl  who  attracted  the  king's  notice, 
paid  tribute  of  his  or  her  earnings  into  the 
open  palm  of  the  barber.     Even  the  Nawab 
and   the  commander-in-chief  of  the  king's 
forces  found  it  their  interest  to  conciliate  the 
reigning  favorite  with  valuable  presents."  At 
the  satne   time,  the  barber  encouraged  the 
king's  innate   taste   for  ferocity,  and  took 
every  occasion   to  rouse   his    tiger  nature. 
There  was  a  strong  feeling  of  enmity  prevail- 
ing between  the  king  and  his  uncles,  because 
they  had  tried  to  prevent  his  gaining  the 
Musnud,  and  he  was  always  delighted  when 
he  could  invent  some  scheme  to  outrage  their 
feelings.     In  this  the  barber  was  his  willing 
cotdjutor.     One  of  the  uncles,  Azoph   by 
name,  was  invited  to  dinner  by  the  king,  and 
made     fearfully    intoxicated — not    by    fair 
means,  but  by  the  barber  compounding  for 
him   a  bottle  of  Madeira   more  than   half 
brandy.     He  soon  fell  oflf  in  a  heavy,  lethar- 
gic sleep,  and  the  barber  had  an  opportunity 
to  carry  out  his  villanous  designs.     At  first 
he  pulled   the  old  man's  long   moustache, 
which  reached  nearly  to  his  waist,  turning 
his  head,  as  he  did  so,  first  one  way,  then  the 
other.  It  was  barbarous  usage,  especially  fur 
an  infirm  old  man  ;  and  two  of  the  household 
rose  from  their  chairs  to  interfere.  But  the  king 
was  furious.     '*  The  old  pig,"  as  he  politely 
termed  his  uncle,  "  should  be  treated  just  as 
he  and  the  khan  pleased."    The  bnrber  then 
procured  a  piece  of  fine  twine,  which  he  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  tying  one  firmly  in  each 
moustache.    He  then  fastened  the  other  endt 
to  the  arms  of  the  chair  on  which  the  old 
man  sat    The  king  clapped  his  hands,  and 
laughed  loudly  at  the  ingenious  device.  The 
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l)ftrl)er  left  the  room.  Feeling  convinced  that 
some  new  trick  was  preparing,  the  English- 
men could  not  endure  it  any  longer,  and  one 
of  them  rose  to  release  the  old  man.  But  the 
king  fiercely  bade  him  begone,  and  our  au- 
thor accompanied  him,  feeling  his  powerless- 
neas  to  sway  the  king  in  his  present  excite* 
ment.  They  heard  subsequently  what  oc- 
curred after  their  departure.  The  barber 
returned  with  some  fireworks  just  after  they 
had  left.  They  were  let  off  under  the  old 
mao'a  chair.  The  leg^  of  the  unfortunate 
uncle  were  scorched  and  burnt,  and  he  seized 
the  arms  of  the  chair  with  his  hands,  and 
started  to  his  feet.  Two  locks  of  hair  were 
torn  from  his  upper  lip  as  he  did  so,  and  a 
portion  of  the  skin  with  them.  The  blood 
flowed  freely  from  the  wound,  and  the  drunk- 
enness of  the  sufferer  disappeared.  He  left 
the  room,  thanking  the  king  for  his  enter- 
tainment, and  regretting  that  the  bleeding  of 
hts  nose  prevented  him  from  remaining. 

After  this  outrage,  the  active  enmity  of 
the  lunges  family  was  aroused.  All  Luck- 
now  was  in  commotion.  The  royal  trdops 
were  beaten  by  the  insurgents,  and  the  king 
demanded  assistance  from  the  Resident,  who, 
however,  refused  it,  recommending  him  to 
make  a  trip  with  his  family.  After  a  week  of 
utter  confusion  a  hollow  peace  was  patched 
up.  The  absence  of  the  barber,  who  was 
aent  by  the  king  on  a  mission  to  Calcutta, 
gave  a  favorable  opportunity  for  the  other 
Eiiropeans  to  remonstrate,  and  they  obtained 
a  promise  from  the  king  that,  on  his  return, 
he  should  be  kept  to  his  own  station,  and  not 
be  permitted  to  join  the  dinner-party.  But, 
alas  1  these  good  resolutions  faded  away  on 
the  barber^s  return,  and  a  cri^ia  inevitably 


took  place,  the  resuH  of  which  was  that  onr 
author  and  his  friend  resigned  their  functions, 
and  quitted  Lucknow. 

A  few  words  will  complete  the  story  of 
NuBsir's  life :  **  The  power  of  the  barber 
erew  daily  greater.  His  pride  increased  with 
his  power,  and  no  limits  were  set  to  the  ca- 
prices and  wild  pranks  of  despotic  authority 
^and  reckless  depravity  eombined,"  This 
state  of  things  could  not  last  long :  the  en- 
ergetic remonstrances  of  the  Resident  forced 
the  king  at  last  to  part  with  his  favorite,  who 
left  Lucknow,  it  is  said,  with  240,000/.  But 
this  was  sealing  the  king's  death-warrant. 
His  family  soon  obtained  mfluence  in  the  pal- 
ace— the  king  was  poisoned ;  and  one  of  his 
uncles,  whom  he  had  treated  so  badly,  suc- 
ceeded him  on  the  Musnud.  But  the  future 
career  of  the  barber,  as  we  have  heard  it, 
will  also  serve  to  point  a  moral,  if  not  to 
adorn  a  tale.  On  his  return  to  England,  he 
took  a  fancy  to  speculating,  and  after  a  time, 
like  the  frog  in  th<)  fable,  tried  to  outvie  the 
ox,  in  the  shape  of  a  railway  king.  His 
speculations  were  unsuccessful :  he  lost  all 
his  ill-gotton  wealth,  was  compelled  to  go 
through  the  Insolvent  Court,  and  is  now  to 
be  found  as  conductor  of  a  'bus,  from  his 
lofty  position  probably  speculating  on  the 
vanity  of  all  human  wishes. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  most  interesting 
book,  we  must  not  omit  mentioning  that  it 
contains  some  most  graphic  accounts  of  the 
animal  fights  for  which  Lucknow  was  once  fa- 
mous, from  which  our  limits  would  not  per- 
mit us  to  cull  any  extracts,  but  which  are 
equally  well  deserving  perusal  as  the  portions 
to  which  we  have  drawn  attention. 


•  •• 


Self-Discipunb.— Self-discipline  is  ground* 
ed  on  8eIf-knowledg6.  A  man  may  be  led  to 
resolve  upon  some  general  course  of  self-dis- 
cipline by  a  faint  glimpse  of  his  moral  degra* 
dation :  let  him  not  be  contented  with  that 
small  insight.  His  first  step  in  self  discipline 
should  be  to  attempt  to  have  something  like 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
order. The  deeper  he  goes  in  this  matter  (he 
better :  he  must  try  to  probe  his  own  nature 
thoroughly.  Men  often  make  use  of  what 
self-knowledge  they  may  possess  to  frame 
for  themselves  skilful  fiattery,  or  to  amuse 
themselves  in  fancying  what  such  persons  as 
tb^y  are  would  do  under  various  imaginary 


circumstances.  For  fiatteries  and  for  fancies 
of  this  kind  not  much  depth  of  self-knowl- 
edge is  required ;  but  he  who  wants  to  under- 
stand his  own  nature  for  the  purposes  of 
self-discipline,  must  strive  to  learn  the  whole 
truth  about  himself,  and  not  shrink  from  tell- 
ing it  to  his  own  soul : — 

"  To  thine  own  self  be  true, 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

The  old  courtier  Polonius  meant  this  for 
wordly  wiedom ;  but  it  may  be  construed 
much  more  deeply. — Arthur's  Htlpu^ 
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Doctor  Dubois  had  just  finished  a  dinner 
which »  if  not  served  up  according  to  the 
philosophical  principles  of  Brillat-Savarin, 
was  at  any  rate  both  succulent  and  substan- 
tial. He  had  turned  his  feet  towards  the 
fire — it  was  in  the  month  of  December — 
and  was  slowly  cracking  his  nuts  and  al- 
monds, and  occasion  A  lly  moistening  them 
with  a  glass  of  genuine  Beaune.  Evidently 
he  considered  that  his  day  had  been  well 
employed ;  and  fervently  hoped  that  the 
goddess  Hygeia  would  watch  for  that  even- 
ing at  least  over  his  numerous  patients.  A 
pair  of  comfortable  slippers — presented  by 
a  nervous  lady  for  his  assiduous  attendance 
upon  a  scratch  on  the  little  finger  of  her  left 
hand — adorned  his  small  fat  feet.  A  black 
velvet  skullcap  was  pulled  half  over  his  ears, 
and  a  brilliani  mornmg  gown  fell  in  grace- 
ful folds  about  his  legs.  Bobonne  had  re- 
tired to  prepare  the  customary  coffee.  The 
evening  paper  had  arrived.  Fraught  with 
interesting,  because  as  yet  unknown  intelli- 
gence, it  was  waiting  on  the  edge  of  the  ta- 
ble to  be  opened.  There  might  be  news  of 
a  new  war  or  of  an  unexpected  peace ;  some 
miraculous  rise  or  fall  of  the  funds  micrht 
have  taken  place.  The  worthy  doctor  had 
already  thrice  glanced  at  the  damp  parallel- 
ogram of  folded  paper ;  but  it  was  his  cus- 
tom to  tantalize  himself  agreeably  before 
satisfying  his  curiosity.  He  dallied  with  the 
little  stone-colored  strips  that  held  the  jour- 
nal in  a  cross,  and  bore  his  name  and  address, 
before  he  liberated  it;  and  was  glancing  at 
the  first  column  when  he  was  startled  by  a 
melancholy  shriek  of  wind  that  came  up  the 
Rue  de  Sefres,  mingled  with  the  crash  of 
falling  tiles  and  chimney  pots,  the  dashing 
of  shutters,  and  the  loud  splashing  of  the 
rain. 

«•  Whew !  peste ! "  ejaculated  Doctor  Du- 
bois, in  a  tone  of  pleasant  wonder,  "  what  a 
night  1  How  fortunate  it  is  that  I  am  not  call- 
ed out.  Thfs  weather  will  protect  me.  All 
my  friends  are  going  on  nicely,  bless  them ! 
No  one  is  in  danger  of  a  crisis.  Madame 
Favre  has  promised  to  wait  till  to-morrow. 
Nothing  but  a  very  desperate  ease  could 


make  people  disturb  me  at  such  a  time. 
Decidedly,  I  shall  have  one  quiet  evening 
this  week." 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  the  doc- 
tor's mouth  when  the  bell  of  the  apartment 
rang  violently.  A  physiognomi:it  would 
have  been  delighted  with  the  sudden  change 
from  complacent  security  to  peevhsh  despair 
that  took  place  on  the  doctor's  countenance. 
He  placed  both  his  hands  firmly  on  hia  knees ; 
and,  turning  round  towards  the  door,  waited 
for  the  announcement  that  was  to  chase  him 
from  his  comfortable  fireside. 

"My  poor  gentleman,"  said  Bobonne, 
bustling  in  with  a  platter,  on  which  was  the 
expected  coffee  ;  "you  must  be  off  at  once. 
Here  is  a  lad  who  will  not  believe  that  you 
are  out,  although  I  told  him  you  are  from 
home  twice.  He  says  that  his  mother  is  dy- 
ing." 

"  Diable  !*'  exclaimed  Doctor  Dubois,  half 
in  compassion,  half  in  anger.  "  Give  me 
my  coffee — tell  him  to  come  in.  Where  are 
my  boots  ?  Indeed  if  she  be  dying — really 
dying — I  am  scarcely  wanted.  A  priest 
would  have  been  more  suitable.  However, 
duty,  duty,  duty." 

"  We  shall  be  eternally  gratefd)/'  said  a 
young  man,  who,  without  waiting  to  be  sum- 
moned, had  entered  the  room,  but  who-had 
only  caught  the  last  words.  "When  duty 
is  willingly  performed,  it  is  doubly  worthy. 

'*  Certainly,  sir,*'  replied  the  doctor,  ques- 
tioning Bobonne,  with  his  eyebrows,  to  know 
whether  his  previous  grumbling  could  have 
been  overheard.  *^  I  shall  be  with  you  di- 
rectly. Warm  yourself  by  the  fire,  my  dear 
young  man,  whilst  1  arm  myself  for  com- 
bat." 

The  youth — who  was  tall  and  slight,  not 
more  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  walked 
impatiently  up  and  down  the  room,  whilat 
Doctor  Dubois  pulled  on  his  boots,  swallow- 
ed  his  scalding  coffee,  wriggled  into  his  great 
coat,  half  strangled  himself  with  his  muflier, 
and  received  hts  umbrella  from  the  attentive 
Bobonne. 

"  I  have  a  fiacre,"  said  the  youth. 

"  So  much  the  better,"  quoth  Doctor  Da* 
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bois ;  "  but  precautions  never  do  any  harm. 
Kow  I  aro  ready.  You  see  a  man  may  stiil 
be  sprightly  at  fifty.  Qo  to  bed,  Bobonne  ; 
and  take  a  little  tisane,  that  cough  of  yours 
must  be  cared  for — hot,  mind." 

The  buxom  hoosekeeper  followed  her  mas* 
ier  to  the  door ;  and  no  old  bachelor  who 
witnessed  the  little  attontions  with  which  she 
persecuted  him,  buttoning  his  ooat  tighter, 
pulling  his  muffler  higher  over  his  chin,  giv- 
ing  a  tug  to  the  brim  of  his  hat,  and,  most 
significant  of  all,  stopping  him  in  the  pas- 
sage to  turn  up  his  trousers  nearly  to  the 
knees,  lest  they  might  be  spoiled  by  the  mud, 
no  one  of  the  doctor's  bachelor  friends  who 
witnessed  all  this  (and  the  occurrence  was 
frequent)  failed  to  envy  the  doctor  his  ex- 
cellent housekeeper.  The  youth  saw  no- 
thing. He  had  gone  down-stairs  three  steps 
at  a  time,  and  was  in  the  vehicle  and  angry 
with  impatience  long  before  the  man  of  sci- 
ence bustled  out,  thinking  that  he  had  been 
extraordinarily  energetic,  and  wondering  how 
much  more  decision  of  character  was  re* 
quired  to  make  a  general  of  division  or  an 
emperor. 

'*  Now  that  we  are  in  full  march,"  quoth 
lie,  as  the  driver  was  endeavoring  to  make 
his  drenched  hacks  step  out  briskly,  '*  I 
should  like  to  know  something  of  the  case ; 
not  the  particular  symptoms,  but  the  general 
facts.    What  is  your  mother's  age  ?  " 

The  youth  replied  that  she  was  about  for^ 
ty,  and  had  been  ill  some  time.  Her  fami- 
ly had  supposed,  however,  until  then,  that 
her  disease  was  rather  mental  than  physical. 
He  said  other  things ;  but  the  doctor  felt 
certain  that  there  was  something  behind 
which  shame  had  concealed. 

The  vehicle  continued  to  roll ;  but  it  had 
left  the  Rue  de  Sevres,  and  was  threading 
some  of  the  sombre  streets  between  that  and 
the  Rue  de  Yarennes. 

"  You  came  a  long  way  to  look  for  me," 
said  the  physician,  half  inquiringly. 

The  youth  muttered  some  answer  that 
was  unintelligible,  and  was  saved  from  fur- 
ther questioning  by  the  stopping  of  the  cab- 
riolet. On  get^ng  out,  the  doctor  recogniz- 
ed the  house  as  one  of  the  largest  private 
hotels  in  that  quarter.  He  had  often  passed 
by.  and  thought  it  was  uninhabited.  The 
porte  cochere  was  opened  by  an  elderly  serv- 
ing man,  who  looked  sad  and  sorrowful. 

*•  She  is  not  yet — "  exclaimed  the  youth, 
not  daring  to  utter  the  word  of  the  omen. 

*'  No,  no !  but  she  has  begun  to  talk  rea- 
sonably." 

*'  Be  frank,"  whispered  Doctor  Dubois,  as 
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they  crossed  the  court  under  the  hastily 
opened  umbrella.  '*  Has  your  mother's 
mind  been  affected  ?  It  is  necessary  that  I 
should  know  this." 

*'  Yes,  in  one  particular,  in  one  parttculttr 
only.  1  will  explain  all ;  but — it  is  very  hu- 
miliating.'' 

•<  Medical  men  are  confessors,"  said  the 
doctor,  sentendously. 

"  Well,  you  shall  know  everything ;  but 
first  let  me  entreat  you  to  come  in  and  see 
my  poor  mother,  and  tell  us  whether  there 
is  any  immediate  danger.  1  think — ^yes  I  am 
sure,  that  if  we  can  prolong  her  life,  but 
just  a  little,  health  will  return ;  and  we  shall 
have  her  with  us  for  many  happy  years." 

"  Let  us  iiope  so,"  Doctor  Dubois  ejacu- 
lated, as,  after  stamping  his  feet  and  shaking 
his  hat,  muffler  and  coat,  and  depositing  hia 
umbrella,  he  crossed  a  scarcely  furnished 
hall,  and  entered  at  once  upon  a  large  apart- 
ment on  the  ground-floor,  preceded  by  his 
guide. 

The  inmates  of  the  room  were  two,  be- 
side the  sick  person,  who  lay  in  a  bed  at  the 
further  extremity.  There  was  first  an  old 
man — a  very  old  man — sitting  in  a  chair, 
with  his  knees  advanced  towards  the  rem- 
nant of  a  fire,  which  he  was  watching  intent- 
ly with  lack-lustre  eye.  His  garments  were 
scanty  and  threadbare,  but  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult for  a  practiced  eye  to  see  that  he  had 
formerly  lived  amidst  wealth  and  ease.  He 
rose  when  the  doctor  entered,  made  a  grace- 
ful bow,  and  then  sank  back  into  his  chair  as 
if  exhausted  with  fatigue. 

A  girl  of  about  seventeen  sat  by  the  bed- 
side of  the  sick  person,  in  whose  hand  her 
hand  was  clasped.  She  was  evidently  the 
sister  of  the  youth  who  had  disturbed  Doc- 
tor Dubois  from  his  comfortable  dessert. 
The  invalid  was  deadly  pale  and  fearfully 
thin ;  but  traces  both  of  beauty  and  intelli- 
gence remained  on  her  countenance.  At 
least  so  thought  the  doctor,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  he  was  detaching  as  it  were  from 
those  sickly  features  the  expression  which 
formed  their  chief  characteristic,  and  which 
indicated  to  him  the  state  of  her  mind. 
Combining  what  he  had  already  heard  with 
what  he  saw,  he  ea^ly  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  one  at  least  of  the  mental  facalties 
of  his  new  paiient  was  in  abeyance.  He 
sat  down  in  a  chair  which  the  youth  had 
placed  for  him,  felt  the  lady's  pulse,  put  on 
his  usual  wise  look,  and  after  having  received 
answers  to  a  variety  of  questions,  seemed  to* 
fill  the  apartment  with  life  and  joy  by  an- 
nouncing that  there  was  no  immediate  danger  . 
41 
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Tlie  old  nan  near  the  fire-plaoe,  wbo  had 
bean  looking  eagorly  over  his  shoulder^ 
clasped  his  hands,  and  cast  up  a  rapid  glance 
to  heaven.  The  servant,  vho  still  remained 
hi  the  roou),  muttered  a  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving ;  and  the  two  young  people  absolutely 
sprang  into  each  other's  arms,  embracing, 
laughmg,  and  crying.  The  person  who 
seemed  le-ast  interested  in  this  good  news 
was  the  sick  lady  herself. 

'*What  is  the  matter?"  she  inquired  at 
length,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  tenderness  and 
pride.  **  Why  are  you  so  pleased  with  what 
this  good  man  says  ?  You  will  make  me 
believe  I  have  really  been  in  danger.  But 
this  cannot  be ;  or  else  the  Duchess  of  No- 
ailles  would  have  come  to  see  me,  andJhe 
Ooantess  of  Malmont,  and  the  dowageM>f 
Montsorrel.  They  would  not  let  me  be  in 
danffer  of  dying  without  paying  me  one  visit. 
By  tne  way  what  cards  have  been  left  today, 
Valerie  V 

These  words,  most  of  which  were  rather 
murmured  than  spoken,  were  greedily  caught 
by  the  observant  doctor,  wbo  began  dimly 
to  perceive  the  true  state  of  the  case.  He 
reoeived  further  enlightenment  from  the 
answer  of  Valerie;  wbo,  glancing  furtively 
at  him  and  becoming  very  red,  recited  at 
random  a  list  of  names ;  some  of  them  be- 
longing to  persons  whom  he  knew  to  be  b 
the  country  or  dead. 

"I  wish  to  write  a  prescriptu>n,"  said 
Doctor  Dubois. 

^  Will  you  step  thip  way  ?*'  replied  the 
young  man  who  had  brought  him  to  thai 
place,  and  who  now  conducted  him  to  a  little 
room  furnished  with  only  one  chair,  and  a 
table  covered  with  books.  Other  books,  and 
a  variety  of  papers,  were  scattered  about 
the  floor. 

'*  A  student,  I  see  ;'*  Doctor  Dubois  smil- 
ed. He  wished  to  intimate  that  he  attrib- 
uted the  disorder  and  nudity  he  could  not 
but  perceive,  to  eccentricity  rather  than  to 
poverty. 

*'  We  must  do  what  we  can,"  eagerly  re- 
plied the  youth,  as  if  delighted  at  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  sudden  confession.  '*  We  are  too 
poor  to  do  otherwise  than  you  see." 

Doctor  Dubois  tried  to  look  pompous 
and  conceited.    "  Madame  de-— de — " 

'^Jarante." 

"  Madame  de  Jarante,"  he  continued,  "  has 
been  undermined  by  a  slow  fever,  the  result 
c5— what  shall  I  say  ? — an  insufficient  supply 
qt  iboee  necessaries  of  life  which  humble 
people  call  luxuries.  You  need  not  hang 
your  head,  my  young  friend.    These  things 


happen  every  day,  and  the  proudest  of  na 
have  passed  through  the  same  ordral.  How 
long  has  this  state  of  things  lasted  ?" 

•*  Two  years." 

"  A  long  time.  It  seems  to  me  that  your 
mother  has  been  kept  in  a  state  of  delusion 
as  to  her  position.  She  believes  herself  to  be 
still  wealthy,  still  to  form  part  of  the  world 
of  fashion,  in  spite  of  the  accident  which  re- 
moved her  from  it." 

''  You  know  our  history,  then  ?" 

**  One  incident  I  know,  in  common  with  all 
Paris.  Every  one  read  in  the  papers  the  re- 
port of  the  trial  by  which  your  familv  lost  its 
immense  fortune.  I  thought  you  had  quitted 
Paris;  and  never  dreamed  that  after  that  dis- 
aster—" 

'*  You  mean  disgrace,"  put  in  the  youth, 
bitterly. 

"  That  after  that  disaster  you  continued  to 
inhabit  your  old  hotel  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Grermain.  Whenever  I  pass  I  see  the  sbnttera 
closed.  I  see  no  one  come  in  or  go  out.  1  aoa 
not  inquisitive.  Indeed  I  have  noticed  these 
symptoms  without  even  reflecting  upon  them. 
I  had  forgotten  your  name.  I  now  tmder* 
stand  that  you  have  remained  here  ever  since ; 
living  on  the  ruins  of  your  fortune,  and  keep- 
ing your  poor  mother  in  the  illusion  that 
nothing  has  been  changed — ^that  she  ia  still 
rich,  honored,  and  happy." 

''All  this  is  true,"  exclaimed  the  youth, 
seizing  the  hand  of  the  doctor :  "  but  you  do 
not  know  all." 

«''  I  know  enough,  was  the  reply,  *^  to  make 
me  honor  and  respect  you." 

The  story  which  the  young  man  in  the  ful- 
ness of  his  heart  now  told  was  curious  and 
painful.  M.  de  Chesnel,  his  grandfather,  the 
old  man  whom  Doctor  Dubois  had  seen  in  the 
other  room,  was  one  of  the  nobles  who  had 
emigrated  during  the  6rst  French  revolutioo. 
He  had  sone  to  America,  where  he  married 
the  daugnter  of  a  Virginia  planter,  and  set- 
tled down  quite  hopeless  of  ever  returning  to 
his  native  country.  After  a  time  his  wife 
died,  and  left  him  with  an  only  daughter. 
He  came  to  Paris ;  where,  although  his  for- 
tune WAS  small,  he  was  able  to  give  his  child 
a  complete  education.  After  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  thirty,  news  came  to  him  from  Amer- 
ica that  his  father-in-law  had  died,  leaving 
all  his  property  to  him.  He  again  crossed  the 
Atlantic  with  his  dsughter,  then  nineteen 
years  of  age.  On  the  voyage  out  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  M.  de  Jarante,  a  young 
French  nobleman  of  great  wealth,  who  was 
going  to  the  west  in  order  to  expend  his 
superabundant  activity  in  travel.    An  afieo- 
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tioQ  flpiung  up  belween  this  joang  man  and 
K.  de  CbeMiel's  daughter.  The  consequence 
was  that,  some  time  after  their  arri?al  in 
America,  they  were  married.  Bat  M.  de 
Jarante  had  not  entirely  lost  his  wandenog 
propensities.  Whilst  M.  de  Chesnel  was  en- 
f(tiged  in  an  unexpected  lawsuit  with  the  re- 
lations of  his  father-in-law — which  ended  in 
the  will  b^g  utterly  set  aside — the  young 
couple  travelled  together  in  various  direc- 
tkms.  This  lasted  some  years.  Victor,  the 
youth  who  related  the  story  to  the  doctor, 
and  Valerie  were  born,  and  the  mother  found 
it  necessary  to  remaiiv  more  stationary  than 
before,  to  look  after  her  children.  Then  M. 
de  Jarante  uodertooh  to  explore  the  Cordil- 
leras of  the  Andes  alone,  and  sent  his  wife 
and  family  back  to  France. 

Victor  evidently  slurred  over  certain  do- 
mestic quarrels  here  ;  but  it  came  out  that 
M.  de  Chesnel  had  reproached  his  aon-in-law 
with  neglecting  his  daughter,  and  seemed  to 
think  that  it  was  partly  because  the  fortune 
which  she  had  expected  had  been  taken  from 
her.  M.  Jarante  afterward  returned  in  safe- 
ty, and  led  a  very  quiet  life  in  Paris.  His 
wife  thought  that  his  restlessness  was  now 
quite  worn  out ;  but  at  length  he  again  start- 
ed for  South  America,  wrote  home — fre- 
quently sending  valuable  collections  which  he 
made  by  the  way ;  and  was  last  heard  of 
when  about  to  undertake  a  voyage  across  the 
Pacific.  This  happened  six  years  before  the 
period  at  which  Doctor  Dubois  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  story.  For  some  time 
Madame  de  Jarante  suffered  no  misfortune 
but  separation  from  her  husband;  but  at 
length  his  relations  had  reason  to  consider 
him  to  be  dead.  They  asked  his  wife  to  give 
an  account  of  his  immense  fortune.  She  re* 
fused,  saying  that  it  devolved  upon  her  chil- 
dren. Then,  to  her  surprise,  they  asked  for 
proofs  of  their  marriage.  She  had  none  to 
give.  A  trial  took  place ;  and,  although 
some  corroborative  testimony  was  brought 
forward,  it  did  not  satisfy  the  law,  and  Ma- 
dame de  Jarante  was  not  only  deprived  of 
her  husband's  fortune,  but  was  called  upon 
to  give  an  account  of  many  large  sums  she  had 
spent.  M.  de  Chesnel  sacrificed  all  that  re- 
mained to  him  to  protect  her.  The  hotel  in 
which  they  lived  had  luckily  been  taken  in 
his  name.  They  sold  the  furniture  piecemeal 
to  enable  them  to  live.  Then  it  was  that 
Madame  de  Jarante  first  showed  symptoms  of 
her  mental  disorder.  She  could  not  believe 
in  the  disaster  that  had  overtaken  her ;  and 
to  save  her  from  complete  insanity,  her  father 
and  children  found  it  necessary  to  commence 


the  system  of  deception  which  they  had  erer 
afterwards  been  compelled  to  carry  ovl 
Victor  gave  many  details  of  the  extraordioar 
ry  means  they  took  for  this  purpose — always 
successfully.  His  mother  invariably  kept 
her  room.  Only  within  the  last  few  weeks, 
however,  had  she  shown  signs  of  bodily  de- 
cay. Assistance  had  not  been  called  in,  sim- 
ply on  account  of  their  poverty. 

"  And  what,  may  I  now  inquire,*^  said  the 
doctor,  deeply  interested,  "  are  the  grounds 
of  hopes  of  better  times  which  you  seem  to 
entertain." 

"  I  am  certfun,"  replied  Victor,  ^*  that  my 
father  is  not  dead.  He  will  return,  there  is 
no  doubt,  and  restore  us  to  our  former  posi- 
tk>n.  All  that  I  ask  is  that  my  mother's  life 
shall  be  preserved  until  then.' 

Doctor  Dubois  did  not  entertain  the  same 
confidence.  "  Little  stress,"  he  said,  "  must 
be  laid  on  presentiments  of  that  kind.  Mean- 
while, your  mother  must  not  be  allowed  to 
want  for  anything.  You  must  borrow  money 
of  some  friend." 

"We  have  no  friends,"  said  the  young 
man. 

'*  Then  I  shall  write  a  prescription,"  mut> 
tered  the  doctor,  as  he  seized  pen  and 
paper. 

What  he  wrote  was  as  follows : 

MovsiKUR, — ^I  am  in  want  of  money  immediate- 
ly ;  please  send  roe  three  hundred  francs  by  the 
bearer. 

Alfhohse  Dubois. 

<'  There,"  said  he,  getting  up,  *'  take  that 
to  its  address  to-morrow  morning,  and  do  not 
let  me  hear  from  you  again  until  you  haye 
used  what  you  receive.  I  will  come  again 
to-morrow  evening. 

So  saying,  the  doctor  bustled  away  to  es- 
cape the  thanks  of  Victor,  and  crossed  the 
court  in  so  great  a  hurry  that  he  forgot  to 
put  up  his  umbrella. 

In  the  evening  Doctor  Dubois  returned  to 
the  hotel,  and  felt  his  heart  warmed  by  the 
evidences  of  greater  comfort  he  beheld.  He 
now  ventured  to  prescribe  medicine,  and 
succeeded  eventually  in  restoring  his  patient^a 
health.  There  was  no  change,  however,  in 
her  mental  condition.  She  still  believed  her- 
self to  be  surrounded  by  wealth ;  only  she 
thought  her  children  were  more  attentive 
than  before.  The  little  comforts  they  now 
gave  her  excited  not  surprise  but  gratitude* 
The  doctor  continued  his  visits  and  his 
loans  1  "You  shall  pay  me  all  back  with 
interest,"  he  smd,  when  Victor  hesitated  to 
accept. 
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*'Good  works  are  never  lost,"  remarked 
Bobonne,  falling  in  with  her  master's  humor. 

One  evening  in  the  following  summer, 
when  the  physician  happened  again  to  be 
making  ready  for  a  comfortable  evening 
with  his  feet  in  the  same  slippers;  with  the 
usual  plate  of  nuts  and  almonds  before  him 
and  an  uncorked  bottle  of  Beaune,  with  which 
he  took  alternate  draughts  of  Seltzer  water; 
with  the  same  black  velvet  skullcap  thrust 
to  the  back  of  his  head,  and  the  same  morn- 
ing-gown thrown  back  in  graceful  folds, 
Bobonne  had  just  come  in  with  the  coffee  and 
the  evening  paper.  The  bell  rang  again. 
Doctor  Dubois  again  exclaimed,  **  Diable" 
and  "  Peste."     It  was  Victor  as  before. 

*'  Come,"  he  exclaimed,  "  to  save  us  from 
the  consequences  of  excess  of  joy  !" 

"  They  are  never  very  serious,"  quoth  the 
dodtor,  without  moving.  "What  is  the 
matter  ?" 

'*  My  father  has  returned." 

Bobonne  instantly  understood  the  signi- 
ficance of  these  words,  was  the  first  to 
urge  her  master  to  be  up' and  doing,  and 
lost  no  time  in  handing  him  his  hat.  "  As 
for  your  coffee,  my  dear  doctor,  I  will  keep 
that  warm  for  you,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of 
affectionate  familiarity  which  was  new  to 
Victor. 

Doctor  Dubois  learned  as  ho  walked  to- 
wards the  hotel,  that  Monsieur  de  Jarante  had 
suddenly  appeared  without  giving  any  warn- 
ing whatever.  His  wife  became  insensible  on 


J  beholding  him,  and  Victor  had  instantly 
rushed  away  for  medical  assistance.  When 
they  reached  the  hotel,  all  danger  seemed  to 
have  passed,  and  the  returned  traveller  was 
listening  with  astonishment,  anger,  and  con- 
trition to  the  story  of  the  sufferings  of  his 
family.  For  his  own  part,  he  had  met  with 
many  perils  and  fatigues,  which  had  disgusts 
ed  him  at  last  with  a  wandering  life.  He 
had  been  shipwrecked  on  a  remote  island, 
scalped,  and  escaped  with  his  life  only  by  a 
miracle.  He  admitted  that  he  had  been 
neglectful.  His  future  life,  however,  should 
atone  for  the  past.      • 

He  naturally  resumed  possession  of  his  for- 
tune, and  established  the  legality  of  his  mar- 
riage, and  the  legitimacy  of  his  children. 
Madame  de  Jarante  at  length  understood  all 
that  happened  to  her,  and  might  have  return- 
ed into  the  society  which  had  so  readily  cast 
her  off;  but,  instead  of  seeking  pleasure,  she 
occupies  herself  in  relieving  the  poor;  in 
which  benevolent  occupation  she  is  much 
assisted  by  Doctor  Dubois.  Her  son  and 
daughter  both  married  well ;  and  although 
M.  de  Chesnel  recently  died  in  the  ful- 
ness of  years,  the  whole  family  now  enjoys 
a  happiness  which  it  had  never  before  known. 
It  may  as  well  be  mentioned  that  Doctor 

}  Dubois  went  the  other  day,  with  rather  a  con- 
fused look,  to  ask  Victor  to  stand  godfather 
to  a  son  and  heir  which  Bobonne — we  beg 
her  pardon— which  Madame  Dubois,  had  pre- 
sented him  with. 


■♦♦■ 
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SELF-EDUCATION.— PERGUS80N    AND    MILLER.* 


Evert  age  has  its  watchword  and  panacea 
for  the  evils  of  life,  but  seldom  is  its  full 
import  or  due  application  known  to  the  men 
of  the  age  who  use  it.  ^*  Education "  has 
been  the  cry  of  this  century ;  but  who  shall 
we  find  to  tell  us  what  education  really 

•  1.  The  Story  of  the  PeoMnt-hoy  Philosopher, 
Bj  Henry  Mayhew.    London :  Bogue.     1854. 

2.  My  Bchools  and  SehoohnAHer%,  By  Hugh 
IIHIer.    Edinburgh  :  J ohnitoDe^  Hunter.    186£ 

3.  X^ecturee  on  Meet  SuJtjeeU.  By  James  Fer- 
l^seon,  F.B.S.  A  New  Edition.  London :  Teg^ 
184S. 


means  ?  It  would  be  wearisome  to  go  over 
the  various  notions  which  that  word  conveys 
to  men  of  diflferent  sects  and  opinions,  and 
might  haply  awaken  laughter  over  a  fact  far 
too  melancholy  to  admit  of  mirth;  for  if 
education  realty  be  the  panacea  for  all  hu- 
man ills,  and  no  two  individuals  have  yet 
agreed  as  to  what  education  is,  we  are  still 
struggling  on  in  darkness,  and  the  activity  of 
the  last  fifty  years  may  have  led  us  astray 
instead  of  advancing  us  on  our  way.  Per- 
haps we  shall  find  the  best  clue  to  the  defiai- 
tion  by  attending  to  the  derivation  of  the 
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word :  e-ducaiion  is  assuredly  a  drawing  out 
of  what  is  already  in  the  being  eubjected  to 
H ;  Dot  the  impressing  a  fresh  character :  it 
follows,  therefore,  that  edacation  consists  in 
perfecting  the  natural  faculties.  The  only 
legitimate  inquiry,  therefore,  is — what  is  the 
process  by  which  these  faculties  may  be  best 
drawn  out?  and  this  short  preliminary  in- 
quiry, we  think,  removes  a  good  deal  of  the 
difficulty  in  judging  between  the  various 
theories  on  the  subject^  and  may  help  to 
elear  away  some  of  the  mists  of  prejudice 
which  obscure  it.  We  have  believed  too 
long  that  a  certain  amount  of  information 
inserted  into  a  passive  recipient  was  educa- 
tion, and,  as  Mr.  Mayhew  well  observes,  have 
crammed  our  intellectual  prize  oxen  into  obe- 
sity rather  than  strength.  It  is  a  mistake  of 
the  most  mischievous  kind,  and  we  are  be- 
ginning to  feel  its  effects  in  the  dead  level  to 
which  it  has  reduced  the  higher  orders,  and 
10  Uie  hebetised  intellects  of  the  lower. 
Take  a  boy,  for  instance,  of  the  higher  class 
from  a  public  school,  stuffed  most  creditably 
with  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics — in  a 
fair  way  to  take  honors  at  the  University, 
and  set*  down  by  his  teachers  as  a  very 
promising  youth.  What  is  his  education? 
Is  it  not  rather  gained  among  his  companions 
than  from  his  tutors  ?  From  his  companions 
he  will  take  up  his  opinions  and  his  manners 
— among  them,  and  from  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  is  placed  at  that  early  age,  his 
ebaracter  will  be  formed ;  for  among  them 
he  will  have  learned  to  wish  for,  and  to 
become  something,  either  good  or  evil ;  while 
his  school  studies  will  at  best  have  given 
him  the  key  of  knowledge,  but  seldom  the 
wish  to  use  it. 

No  doubt  exceptions  will  occur,  but  of  the 
number  so  carefully,  nay,  painfully  instruct- 
ed in  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
how  many  are  there  who  have  learned  to  put 
in  practice  any  of  the  precepts  of  the  phi- 
losophers, a  portion  of  whose  writings  they 
have  *'done,''  not  comprehended?  or  who 
have  gained  from  the  historians  whose  works 
they  have  been  called  upon  to  construe,  any 
lessons  in  politics  which  may  enable  them  to 
correct  the  crude  notions  of  the  present  by 
the  experience  of  former  ages  ?  The  truth 
is,  that  the  real  education  of  the  child  begins 
long  before  he  takes  his  place  on  the  forms 
of  the  school :  it  is  commenced  in  the  nurse- 
ry, carried  on,  perhaps,  in  the  stable,  but 
certainly  not  much  forwarded  by  the  drudge- 
ry of  lessons  which  he  hates,  and  never 
thinks  about  after  they  are  over.  It  is  the 
wish  of  the  young  mind  which  first  trains  the 


faculties — the  wish  to  speak  comes  when  it  is 
perceived  that  by  speaking  some  advantage 
will  be  gained ;  and  the  child  soon  learns  to 
fashion  the  tender  organs  to  articulate 
sounds,  however  difficult  the  first  attempt: 
— the  wish  to  know,  in  like  manner,  would 
be  followed  by  knowledge,  for  the  wish  is 
the  condition  on  which  aJl  good  is  accorded 
to  us,  and  if  we  do  not  seek  we  do  not  have« 
The  fault,  then,  rests  with  the  parents  in 
the  first  instance,  who  have  not  cultivated  in 
the  child's  mind  the  wish  to  know  the  things 
which  they  send  him  to  school  to  learn.  The 
influence  of  home  has  been  paramount  for 
several  years,  and  those  years,  too,  in  which 
the  future  character  is  formed ;  and  accord- 
ing to  wh^t  these  influences  have  been,  will 
be  the  use  made  of  the  tools  put  into  hia 
hands  by  the  schoolmaster  and  the  tutor. 
Yet  the  mere  putting  these  tools  into  his 
hands  without  an  endeavor  to  teach  him  the 
use  of  them,  is,  by  the  great  mass  of  parents, 
held  to  be  education  ;  and  the  youth  who  has 
never  had  one  principle  instilled  into  his 
mind,  who  has  been  taught  to  consider  his 
learning  merely  as  the  means  of  *' getting 
on,"  and  who  consequently  runs  wild  at 
college,  disgraces  his  family,  and  ruins  him- 
self, is  quoted  as  an  instance  of  the  innate 
depravity  of  human  nature ;  for  "  he  had  had 
such  an  excellent  education,"  and,  notwith- 
standing all  the  pains  taken  by  his  careful 
father,  turned  out  a  scamp.  His  real  educa- 
tion was  probably  what  was  given  him  in  the 
stable  and  the  servants*-hall  at  home,  the 
wine  party  and  the  boating  match  at  school 
and  college.  We  do  not  put  tools  into  the 
hands  of  an  artisan  without  long  instruction 
and  practice  in  the  art  of  using  them;  but 
we  seem  to  fancy  that  a  legislator  wants  less 
training  than  a  joiner,  and  that  the  brain, 
that  finest  of  all  organs,  needs  less  practice 
than  the  hand  to  enable  it  to  do  its  work. 
The  youth,  even  if  he  do  not  run  the  wild 
career  we  have  supposed,  comes  forth  after 
his  so-called  "  education  "  stuffed  to  reple- 
tion with  undigested  knowledge,  which  fares 
as  other  undigested  matters  are  apt  to  do, 
and  is  rejected  because  it  has  been  thrust 
into  the  stomach  in  too  hard  a  lump  to  be 
healthily  assimilated.  The  dearth  of  great 
minds  and  able  men  among  us  is  the  stem 
comment  of  God  and  nature  on  the  unwhole- 
some system. 

In  our  schools  for  the  poor,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  no  reason  to  complain  of  undue 
repletion  ;  but  the  boy  is  usually  left  no  leas 
ignorant  than  his  young  master  of  the  object 
and  end  of  what  little  knowledge  he  does 
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acquire.  He  is  marebed  into  the  Bcbool  in  a 
military  step,  made  to  repeat  catechisms 
which  he  cannot  understand,  to  read  chap- 
ters of  Scripture  usqne  ad  nauseam^  from 
which  no  lesson  b  drawn;  to  spend  long 
hours  in  acquiring  the  mpteries  of  letters 
and  figures  printed  and  written,  for  which  he 
ean  see  no  use,  since  the  sounds  produced  by 
their  combination  are  for  the  most  part  unin- 
telligible to  him,  not  being  those  of  his 
patois  ;  and  having  been  drilled  in  the  goose- 
step  and  the  catechism,  with  perhaps  the 
addition  of  the  multiplication-table,  for  five 
or  six  years,  he  also  is  turned  out  of  jthe 
hands  of  the  schoolmaster  "  well  educated," 
according  to  the  views  of  the  clergyman  of 
the  parisn  and  the  committee  of  gentlemeti 
subscribers.*  The  result  of  this  kind  of 
training  is,  that  when  released  from  the 
wearisome  drudgery  of  the  sdiool,  the  boy 
escapes  to  pursue  and  finish  his  education 
in  the  cowyard  and  the  wood,  or,  maybe, 
the  workshop  or  the  barrack ;  and  having 
been  thoroughly  wearied  and  disgusted  with 
all  that  was  taught  him  so  unpleasantly,  he 
uses  no  more  of  it  than  affords  him  pleasure 
or  profit,  and  that  is  seldom  much ;  for 
though  he  was  made  to  learn  words,  he 
knows  not  how  to  use  them ;  and  though  he 
may  have  passed  through  two  or  three  rules 
of  arithmetic,  he  has  no  notion  of  their 
application ;  and  even  if  he  have  learned  a 
few  facts  of  history  or  science,  nothing  has 
been  done  to  enable  these  facts  to  ripen  into 
practical  knowledge  ;  while  as  for  the  relig- 
ious and  moral  training  which  is  so  much 
insisted  on,  he  has  nerer  been  invited  to 
exercise  bis  mind  for  one  moment  on  the  sub- 
ject of  any  of  the  great  questions  which  so 
deeply  interest  mankind.  Everything  has 
been  settled  for  him,  dogmatically.  What 
his  parents  believe,  he  is  required  to  believe, 
or  rather  to  repeat,  on  pain  of  a  flogging; 
and  great  truths,  which  have  afforded  life- 
long thought  to  sages,  are  repeated  tripping- 
ly and  thoughtlessly  by  children  who  have 
never  thought  about  them  at  all ;  have  never 
fell  a  wish  to  be  informed,  and  never  will, 
until  something  occurs  to  awaken  thought, 
and  if  that  something  do  not  come  early 
enough  in  life  to  form  the  character,  most 
probably  when  difficulties  arise,  the  gin-shop 
rather  than  the  Bible  will  be  the  resort  of 
the  well-trained  alumnus  of    the  national 

*  Of  QourM  we  do  not  UMsn  to  assert  that 
thare  ar«  do  bright  ezoeptiont  to  this  geoersl  oon- 
deffiDsUoQ — ev«iT  reader  will  remember  some:  we 
merelv  speak  of  the  mam  of  eommon  national 
Bohoole. 


school.  That  this  is  no  exaggerated  picture 
of  the  evils  attending  our  present  system  of 
so-called  education  for  the  lower  classes  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  facts  of  the  last 
census,  as  published  by  authority ;  and  no 
one  who  had  closely  observed  what  waa 
passing  around  him,  was  at  all  surprised  at 
that  statement.  All  thmkers  have  seen  the 
evil :  many,  like  the  Dean  of  Hereford,  have 
set  their  shoulders  stoutly  to  the  wheel  to 
remedy  it,  and  so  much  has  been  done  in 
sudi  instances,  that  it  has  left  no  question 
as  to  what  is  possible  in  the  way  of  real  and 
fructifying  education.  The  difficulty  is  to 
persuade  the  unthinking  part  of  the  pubKo, 
which  unluckily  forms  the  majority,  to  see 
it.* 

There  Is  m  human  nature  during  early 
childhood  so  much  aptitude  for  receivmg  im- 
pressions ;  so  much  of  inquisitive  curiosity ; 
so  much  activity  of  mind,  in  short,  that 
whenever  the  slightest  encouragement  b 
given,  knowledge  is  sought  as  an  amusement 
and  a  delight ;  and  if  a  child  has  been  allowed 
to  be  the  companion  of  well-informed  per* 
sons,  who  have  duly  answered  all  his  quea* 
tions  for  the  first  seven  years,  there  is  scarce* 
ly  one  of  the  great  principles  of.  physics^ 
morals,  or  religion  which  will  not  have  been 
established  in  bis  mind  without  fatigue  or 
any  consciousness  of  a  strain  upon  the  facul- 
ties ;  for  a  child  will  no  more  ask  for  infer* 
mation  when  he  is  weary,  than  he  will  ask 
for  food  when  he  has  had  a  sufficient  meaL 
Wherever  we  can  trace  back  the  career  of 
great  men  to  their  early  years,  we  generally 
find  that  they  have  had  a  well-judginff  and 
clever  mother  or  teaoher,  by  whose  lively 
and  affectionate  discourse  they  have  early 
had  their  faculties  pleasurably  excited,  and 
the  wish  for  intellectual  progress  awakened ; 
and  as  during  these  first  years  the  brain  is  in 
a  state  of  growth,  the  impressions  then  made 
on  the  child  become  the  tastes  of  the  mao» 
like  letters  cut  on  the  bark  of  trees,  which 
widen  but  are  not  obliterated  by  the  lapse 
of  years :  our  tastes  are  in  fact  our  character. 
But  what  is  the  fate  of  the  great  majority  of 
children  who  are  bom  into  the. world  ?    The 

*  If  any  fear  should  he  entertained  that  the  intro- 
daetion  of  a  system  wbieh  would  call  forth  the  dor- 
mant faeoltiee  of  the  ehild  would  be  too  coet^  for 
common  pnrpoeee,  we  mayrefer  to  the  pubhehed 
aooountB  of  toe  sohool  at  King's  Somboraa,  which 
has  aoeompUahed  everything  uat  eoald  be  wished 
at  BO  small  a  oost,  that  the  Urgw  portion  of  it  baa 
been  psid  by  the  poor  themselves.  Its  sueeen  waa 
perfect,  and  several  aohools  of  the  same  kind  might 
be  pointed  out,  where  equal  euccees  has  been  at- 
tained. 
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poor  man's  ehikl,  we  can  easily  perceive,  mnsi 
Iw  deprived  of  all  chance  of  gaining  intellectn* 
al  actiTity  from  intercourse  with  his  parents  or 
neighborB,  for  both  pareDts  and  neighbors  in 
most  localities  are  coarse  and  ignorant,  and 
tbns  the  first  years  are  almost  wholly  thrown 
away ;  qaestions  are  not  asked  because  the 
objects  which  might  awaken  cariosity  are 
lew,  and  the  gossip  of  the  village  is  all  that 
ihey  hear»  The  school,  therefore,  ought  to 
remedy  this  by  exhibiting  all  kinds  of  new 
objects,  and  surrounding  the  first  steps  in 
the  path  of  knowledge  with  flowers.  But 
we  have  seen  how  the  generality  of  schools 
are  constituted  :  bare  walls,  thumbed  lesson- 
books,  a  slate  hung  round  the  neck  covered 
with  wretched  scrawls,  the  oane  and  the 
strap;  such  are  the  usual  constituents  of  a 
country  school,  and  how  these  are  to  awaken 
a  love  of  learning,  or  satisfy  it  if  any  acci- 
dental circumstance  have  awakened  it,  our 
readers  can  judge  from  what  they  daily  see. 
But  this,  it  will  be  said,  is  inseparable  from 
the  station  in  life  in  which  these  children  are 
bom.  The  distinctions  of  rank  in  the  social 
fabric  make  knowledge  of  a  higher  kind  un- 
necessary  to  the  poor  man.  It  is  not  in  a 
eonntry  where  a  Faraday  lectures  to  applaud- 
ing princes ;  where  a  Dalton  by  his  com- 
manding intellect  conquered  for  himself  a 
prouder  place  than  hereditary  nobles  could 
command  :  where,  in  short,  talent  has  grown 
Viip  from  every  rank  and  every  locality,  it  is 
not  in  such  a  country  that  this  argument 
should  be  used :  but  for  the  moment  it  shall 
be  granted.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  class 
tar  whom  the  good  things  of  knowledge  are 
to  be  reserved  ?  Domestic  servants  are 
taken  from  this  helot  race ;  they  have  been 
drilled  duly  into  civility  and  obedience  at 
the  nadonai  school,  can  write,  and  keep  an 
acoonnt ;  and  if  females  have  added  thereto 
the  use  of  the  needle,  they  are  of  course  ac- 
eompliBhed  for  their  station,  and  accordingly 
one  of  these  *<very  excellent  servants"  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  nursery  to  super- 
mtend  the  mental  and  corporeal  development 
of  the  heir  to  wealth  and  power ;  and  then 
it  is  that  the  niggardliness  which  has  grudged 
the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  to  the  poor 
man's  child  comes  back  as  a  curse,  to  roost 
at  home.  The  precious  years  when  the 
character  is  taking  its  bent  and  the  constitu- 
tion its  tendencies,  are  in  most  families  spent 
in  the  society  and  under  the  care  of  persons 
ignorant  of  every  principle  of  science,  whose 
conversation  is  at  best  idle  gossip,  and  often 
something  much  worse;  whose  notions  on 
every  subject  are  narrow ;  whose  attention  is 


oonfined  to  their  own  small  concerns ;  who 
are  incapable  of  answering  a  question  if  asked, 
and  avoid  the  confession  of  ignorance  by  a 
testy  reply.  Thus  the  child  leaves  the  nur- 
sery very  little  wiser  in  the  last  year  than 
the  first,  knowing  nothing  of  pleasure  in 
intellectual  exercises,  and  connecting  in  his 
own  secret  soul  instruction  with  weariness, 
and  knowledge  with  dull  dry  lessons.  The 
real  education  of  the  rich  man's  child  then 
is,  in  fact,  no  other  for  many  years  than  thai 
which  has  been  acquired  by  his  nurses  in  the 
national  school,  aided  by  the  gossip  of  the 
cottage ;  and  the  young  heir  passes  into  the 
hands  of  tutors  and  teachers  with  a  mind  as 
devoid  of  ideas,  and  faculties  as  little  awakened 
as  the  persons  under  whose  charge  these  in- 
valuable years  have  been  spent,  whose  misuse 
can  never  be  remedied. 

In  strong  contrast  to  this  will  be  seen 
sometimes  a  child  left  wholly  to  the  educa- 
tion of  circumstances,  and  whose  mind  has 
been  awakened  to  observe,  because  there  was 
amusement  in  the  employment.  Without 
going  all  the  length  of  Rousseau's  theory,  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  child  to  whom 
everything  has  been  taught  before  he  sought 
to  know  it,  is  likely  to  remain  an  ignoramus, 
and  that  the  wise  teacher  will  rather  strive 
to  excite  curiosity  than  demand  learning  from 
the  very  young.  If  a  child  be  set  to  do  a 
day's  work  like  a  laborer,  bis  health  will  suflfer 
from  the  long-continued  exertion ;  for  the 
instinct  of  childhood  dictates  a  fitful  activity 
alternaUng  with  sleep  and  rest.  The  brain 
is  subject  to  the  same  law  as  the  other  natu- 
ral organs,  and,  if  nature  be  consulted,  will 
do  its  work  by  the  same  irr^ular  movements; 
now  eager  for  novelty  and  striving  to  open 
fresh  adits  to  knowledge,  now  weary  and 
unwilling  to  apply.  If  this  law  of  nature 
were  attended  to  in  early  youth,  by  the 
parent  or  home  teachers  of  the  child,  he 
would  have  laid  the  foundation  of  knowledge 
without  fatigue  or  inconvenience,  and  would 
rather  seek  than  shrink  from  the  lessons  of 
the  school,  if  they  were,  as  they  ought  to  be» 
rational,  and,  consequently,  interesting.  It 
is  with  the  mind  as  with  the  body ; — food 
may  be  supplied,  but  if  there  be  no  appetite 
it  will  be  useless ;  for  if  it  be  forced  down 
the  throat  when  the  stomach  is  not  fitted  to 
receive  it,  the  substances  thus  thrust  in  will 
not  be  assimilated,  and  the  body,  conse- 
quently, will  not  be  nourished.  The  art  of 
the  tutor,  then  consists,  not  in  driving  into 
his  pupil  a  certain  amount  of  acquirement,  as 
a  carpenter  would  drive  a  nail,  but  in  awaken- 
ing the  faculties  so  far  aa  to  induce  the  child 
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to  seek  informatioD,  and  thvs,  m  a  great 
measure,  to  educate  himself.     But  the  tutor, 
or  the  schoolmaster,  under  whom  many  boys 
are  placed,  finds  such  an  attention  to  charac* 
ter  troublesome :  his  task  is  rendered  more 
difficult  by  previous  neglect ;  and  he  is  too 
apt  to  enforce  the  completion  of  the  lesson 
by  severity,  without  considering  whether  it 
is  duly  digested  so  as  to  afford  wholesome 
nutriment  to  the  mind.    He  succeeds,  at  last, 
in  carrying  his  point ;  the  lesson  is  done,  but 
the  book  is  hated,  and  the  first  step  in  such 
education  is  thus  accomplished — that  of  giv- 
ing a  complete  distaste  to  everything  that  the 
pupil  is  thus  compelled  to  learn.    The  houses 
of  parliament,  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  all  bear 
testimony  in  unmistakable  language  to  the 
results  of  this  mode  of  instruction  ;  for  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  one  of  these 
a  single  broad  principle  laid  down,  a  single 
great  and  comprehensive  view  taken  of  any 
question  in  politics,  in  theology,  or  in  juris- 
prudence.    The  principles  advanced,  instead 
of  being  taken  from  the  eternal  verities  of 
God  and  nature,  are  patched  up,  like  a  physi- 
cian's prescription,  pro  re  nat^  ;  for  the  child 
who   has  been  trained  by  the  ''excellent 
servant,"  brought  up  under  the  eye  of  the 
clergyman,  in  the  school  he  superintended, 
grows  to  maturity  with  much  the  same  pow- 
ers of  reasoning  as  his  earliest  tutoress  was 
likely  to  give  him.     And  yet  when  we  see 
the  progress  in  intellectual  greatness  occa- 
sionally made  by  persons   who  have  had 
scarcely  any  of  the  ^'advantages  of  education," 
as  the  phrase  is,  we  must  believe  that  the 
human  mind  is  capable  of  higher  flights  than 
these  cramped,  drilled  faculties  ever  reach  : 
and  if  our  present  system  were  always  to  be 
pursued,  we  should  rather  say  of  any  one 
who  has  risen  above  the  general  level,  "  he 
has  done  it  in  spite  of  the  Ji«ad vantages  of 
education."    Let  us  take  an  example  or  two 
to  make  the  matter  clearer :  the  tale  will  not 
be  without  interest.     All  biographies  begin 
with  a  history  of  ancestors :  ours  shall  not 
set  at  nought  the  good  old  custom,  and  the 
ancestor  of  our  hero  shall  be  as  duly  com- 
memorated as  if  Mr.  James  himself  had  been 
the  historiographer : — 

**  It  was  rather  more  than  eighty  years  ago 
that  a  stout  little  boy,  in  his  sixth  or  seventh  year, 
was  despatched  from  an  old-fashioned  farm-house, 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  parish  of  Cromarty,  to 
drown  a  litter  of  puppies  in  an  adjiicent  pond. 
The  commission  seemed  to  be  not  in  the  least  con- 
genial. Me  sate  down  beside  the  pond,  and  be£an 
to  cry  over  his  charge ;  and  finally,  after  wasting 
some  time  in  a  paroxysm  of  indecision  and  sorrow, 


instead  of  committing  the  pnppies  to  the  water, 
he  tucked  them  up  in  bis  little  kilt,  and  ae( 
out  by  a  blind  pathway,  which  went  winding 
through  the  stunted  heath  of  the  dreary  Maoi buoy 
Commr)n,in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  farm- 
house— his  home  for  the  two  previous  twelve 
months.  After  some  doubtful  wandering  on  the 
waste,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  before  night-fali 
the  neiflfhboring  sea-port  town,  and  presented  him> 
self  laden  with  his  cbar^  at  hia  mother's  door. 
The  poor  woman,  a  sailor's  widow  in  very  humble 
circumstances,  raided  her  hands  in  astonishment 
*  Oh,  my  unlucky  boy  !'  she  exclaimed  -  whales 
this  ? — what  brings  you  here  ?*  *  The  little  dog- 
gies, mither,*  said  the  boy  ;  *  T  could  na  drown 
the  little  doggies ;  and  I  took  them  to  yon.' " 

The  consequence  of  this  adventure  was, 
that  the  child  returned  no  more  to  the  farm- 
house; he  followed  subsequently  the  pro- 
fession of  his  father,  and  in  process  of  time 
became  the  proprietor  of  a  trading-vessel ; 
an  honest,  kind-hearted  man,  of  sober  habits, 
fond  of  reading,  und,  what  is  more  to  our 
purpose,  possessed  of  a  few  useful  books.  It 
was  in  the  home  of  the  worthy  master  of 
the  sloop  Friendship  that  the  hero  of  our 
tale  first  saw  the  light:  and  a  pleasant  home 
'it  was  to  the  boy,  who  at  his  father's  return 
from  his  voyages  always,  found  his  lap  filled 
with  toys,  and  was  fondled  by  all  who  re* 
spected  the  we1l*to-do  proprietor  of  the  sloop 
he  sailed  in.  The  child  learned  his  letters, 
not  by  tedious  tuition,  but  from  having  bis 
attention  caught  by  those  on  the  sign  posts 
of  the  place,  where  the  pictures  of  jugs  and 
glasses  and  ships  had  delighted  his  eyes.' 
His  next  step  was  to  a  dame  s  school,  where, 
by  the  time  he  had  reached  his  sixth  year, 
he  had  learned  to  read  enough  to  form  one 
of  the  Bible  class ;  and  here  stumbling  on 
the  history  of  Joseph,  his  heart  was  inter- 
ested in  that  most  delightful  of  all  narrations, 
and  he  became  a  reader  from  choice :  '*  he 
had  discovered  that  the  art  of  reading  was 
that  of  finding  amusing  stories  in  books !" 
Fortune  had  hitherto  smiled  on  him,  but  the 
bright  gleam  was  now  shrouded.  One 
stormy  night  made  his  mother  a  widow  and 
himself  a  penniless  orphan,  at  an  age  when 
he  could  hardly  guess  how  much  he  had  lost. 

*  '*  I  remember  I  used  to  go  wanderin^r  disconso- 
lately about  the  harbor  at  this  season,*'  observes 
the  boy,  when  descrilnng  in  afterolife  his  poaition 
at  this  time, "  to  examine  the  veasela  which  had 
come  in  during  the  night,  and  that  I  oftener  than 
once  set  my  mother  a-crying,  by  asking  her  why 
the  shipmasters  who,  when  my  father  was  alive, 
used  to  Ftroke  my  head  and  slip  half- pence  into 
my  pockets,  never  now  take  any  notice  of  me,  or 
gave  me  anything?    She  well  knew  that  the 
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sbipmastere — ^not  an  UDgenerons  race  of  men —  ■ 
hmii  Bimply  failed  to  recognize  their  old  comrade's  | 
child ;  bat  the  question  was  oniy  too  sug^stive, 
DotivithstandiDg,  of  both  lier  own  loes  and  mine. 
I  used,  toO|  to  climb,  day  after  day,  a  grassy  pro- 
tuberance of  the  old  coast-line  immediately  beyond 
my  mother's  house,  that  commands  a  wide  reach 
of  the  Moray  Firth,  and  to  look  wistfully  out — 
long  after  every  one  else  had  ceased  to  hope — 
for  the  sloop  with  the  two  stripes  of  white,  and 
the  two  square  topsails.  But  months  and  years 
passed  by,  and  the  white  stripes  and  the  square 
topsails  I  never  saw.'* 

Fortunately  for  the  orphan,  when  means 
of  improvement  were  so  entirely  cut  short, 
according  to  ordinary  opinion,  hy  his  mother's 
destitution,  he  had  two  maternai  ancles,  hard- 
working but  intelligent  and  conscientious 
men,  such  as  Scotland  has  been  wont  to  pro- 
duee.  They  pitied  the  child  thus  early  de- 
prived of  his  natural  protector,  and  set  them- 
selves to  supply  the  loss.  James,  the  elder 
of  the  two  — we  again  quote  the  boy's  own 
narrative — 

**  Added  to  a  clear  head  and  much  native  sa* 
gacity,  a  singularly  retentive  memory,  and  a 
great  thirst  for  information.  He  was  a  harness- 
maker,  and  wrought  for  the  farmers  of  an  exten- 
sive district  of  country,  and  as  he  never  engaged 
either  joamevman  or  apprentice,  but  executed  all 
his  work  with  his  own  hands,  his  hours  of  labor, 
save  that  he  indulged  in  a  brief  pause  as  twilight 
came  on,  and  tbok  a  mile*s  walk  or  so,  were  usual- 
ly protracted  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
ten  at  night.  Such  incessant  occupation  of  course 
left  him  little  time  for  reading ;  but  he  often  found 
some  one  to  read  beside  him  during  the  day; 
and  io  the  winter  evenings  his  portable  bench 
lued  to  be  brought  from  his  shop  into  the  family 
sitting-room,  and  placed  beside  the  circle  round 
the  hearth,  where  bis  brother  Alexander,  whose 
occupations  left  his  evenings  free,  would  read 
alood  from  some  interesting  volume  for  the  general 
benefit.  Occasionally  the  family-circle  would 
be  widened  by  the  accession  of  from  two  to  three 
Intelligent  neighbors,  who  would  drop  in  to  listen; 
and  then  the  book  after  a  time  would  be  laid  aside, 
in  order  that  its  contents  might  be  discussed  in  con- 
versation. [  soon  learned  to  bring  my  story-books 
to  his  workshop,  and  became,  in  a  small  way,  one 
of  his  readers.  My  books  were  not  yet  of  the  kind 
which  he  would  have  chosen  for  himself;  but  he 
took  an  interest  in  my  interest;  and  his  explana- 
tions of  all  the  hard  words,  saved  me  the  trouble 
of  turning  over  a  dictionary.  And  when  tired  of 
reading,  I  never  failed  to  find  rare  delight  in  the 
anecdotes  and  old-world  stories,  many  of  which 
were  not  to  be  found  in  books,  and  all  of  which  he 
eoold  render  singularly  amusing." 

This  was  edaoation  of  the  highest  order, 
for  the  boy  was  won  to  love  knowledge  be- 
cause it  cost  him  no  sorrow,  and  afforded  him 
amusement,  and  learned  to  sift  its  worth 


from  the  conversation  of  shrewd  and  expe- 
rienced persons.  Accordingly,  as  we  shall 
by-and-bye  see,  the  taste  never  left  him,  and 
bore  a  richer  fruit  than  the  honest  harness- 
maker,  even  in  his  brightest  imaginings,  had 
ever  anticipated. 

Alexander,  the  younger  brother,  was  no 
less  remarkable  in  bis  way.  He  was  a  grave, 
observant  man;  had  passed  some  years  in 
the  Royal  Navy ;  had  sailed  with  Nelson, 
and  aided  in  the  landing  of  the  English  troops 
in  Egypt,  till,  at  the  short  peace  in  1 802,  he 
left  that  stirring  life  for  one  more  congenial 
to  his  taste  in  his  native  place.  From  him 
the  young  orphan  gained  a  quick  eye  for  the 
wonders  of  creation.  Alexander  was  a  nat- 
uralist— had  many  a  tale  to  tell  of  the  crea- 
tures he  had  seen  in  distant  seas,  and  of  their 
curioas  habits ;  and  when,  between  his  hours 
of  labor,  he  would  wander  along  the  shore  on 
the  crags,  the  child  loved  to  join  him,  and 
hear  his  talk  of  crabs  and  lobsters,  which  he 
was  skilful  in  catching,  or  trace  the  haunts 
of  marine  animals,  and  admire  their  cunous 
forms :  and  thus,  while  James  was  cultivHling 
in  the  boy's  mind  a  love  of  solid  knowledge, 
by  showing  him  its  bright  side,  Alexander 
was  equally  laying  the  foundation  of  scientific 
greatness,  by  cherishing  in  him  the  habit  of 
close  observation,  without  which  nothing 
important  is  ever  discovered. 

"  1  owed  more,'*  says  his  pupil,  when  writing 
in  after-years  of  his  early  tutors, — ^*  I  owed  more 
to  the  habit  of  observation  which  he  assisted  me 
in  forming,  than  even  to  his  facts  themselves; 
and  yet  some  of  these  were  of  high  value.  He 
has  shown  me,  for  instance,  that  an  immense 
granite  bonlder  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Uie  town,  known  for  ages  as  the  Clach  Malloch, 
or  cursed  stone,  stands  so  exactly  on  the  line  of 
low  water,  that  the  larger  stream-tides  of  March 
and  September  lay  dry  its  inner  side,  but  never  its 
outer  one :  round  the  outer  side  there  are  alwajrs 
from  twQ  to  four  inches  of  water  ;  and  such  had 
been  the  case  for  at  least  an  hundred  years  be* 
fore,  in  his  father's  and  grandfather's  days :  evi- 
dence enough  of  itself,  I  have  heard  bim  say,  that 
the  relative  levels  of  sea  and  land  were  not  alter- 
ing, though  during  the  lapsed  century  the  waves 
had  so  largely  encroached  on  the  low  flat  shores, 
that  elderly  men  of  his  acquaintance,  long  since 
passed  away,  had  actually  h^d  the  plough  when 
young,  where  tbey  had  held  the  rudder  when  old.*' 

Where  is  the  gentleman's  son  whose  walks 
are  productive  of  a  tithe  even  of  the  wisdom 
which  the  destitute  orphan  was  imbibinff 
from  the  observant  Scottish  mariner  ?  And 
yet  the  mode  of  instruction  is  both  easy  and 
pleasant  ;*  for  the  dull  routine  of  our  so-call- 

*  It  ia  pursued  in  sooie  sofaools  in  Switierland 
and  with  great  Buccefl& 
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ed  ednoation  U  no  less  wearisome  to  the  tutor 
than  to  the  pupil,  and  ends  by  leaving  the 
teacher  as  high  and  dry  on  the  shore  of  knowl- 
edge as  the  unfortunate  youths  whom  he 
has  been  called  upon  to  cram  with  a  certain 
amount  of  scholastic  information. 

But  the  hero  of  our  tale  had  other  sources 
of  information  and  amusement  also ;  he  was 
Nature's  own  scholar.  The  woods  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  hill,  when  there  was  no 
access  to  the  zones  uncovered  by  the  ebb, 
furnished  him  with  employment  of  another 
kind.  He  learned  to  look  with  interest  on 
the  workings  of  certain  insects,  and  to  under- 
stand some  at  least  of  their  simpler  instincts. 

*'The  large  diadem  spider,*'  continues  he, 
**  which  spins  so  strong  a  web,  that  on  pressing 
my  way  through  the  furxe  thickets,  f  could  hear 
its  white  silken  cords  crack  as  they  yielded  before 
me, and  which  I  fonnd  skilled  like  an  ancient  ma- 

fician  In  the  strange  art  of  rendering  itself  invisi- 
le  in  the  clearestlight,  was  an  especial  favorite. 
OHen  have  I  stood  Inside  its  large  web,  when  the 
creature  occupied  a  place  in  the  centre,  and 
touching  it  with  a  withered  grass-stalk,  I  have 
seen  it  sullenly  swing  on  the  line  with  its  hands, 
and  then  shake  them  with  a  motion  so  rapid,  that 
the  eye  failed  to  see  either  insert  or  web  for  min- 
utes together.  I  learned,  too,  to  take  especial  in- 
terest in  whaf,  though  thev  beloner  to  a  different 
family, are  known  as  ^e  Water  8pid€r$,^nd  have 
watched  them  speeding  by  fits  and  starts,  like 
skaters  on  ice,  across  the  surface  of  some  wood- 
land spring  or  streamlet,  fearless  walkers  on  the 
water." 

In  fact,  nothing  came  amiss  to  our  young 
observer ;  and,  at  an  age  when  very  few  boys, 
of  what  are  called  the  educated  classes,  have 
an  idea  beyond  a  bat  or  a  ball,  or  girls  have 
any  exercise  for  their  mind  but  the  dull  walk 
with  a  nursery-maid,  carrying  a  doll  for  a 
oompanion,  this  pupil  of  the  dame's  school 
gfdned  a  stock  of  facts  on  which  to  build  af- 
ter-reasonings ;  and,  better  than  all,  a  habit 
of  using  his  senses  as  a  spur  to  his  intelli- 
gence. He  did  not  merdy  «ee,  he  looked  ; 
he  did  not  merely  Aear,  he  listened  ;  and  the 
information  thus  gained  was  not  forgotten. 

Cromarty,  like  most  old  Scotch  localities, 
boasted  a  grammar  school;  and  the  boy's 
uncles  findmg  him  ready  at  learning  what 
they  taught,  were  anxious  that  he  should 
have  the  edwation  which  they,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  fancied  might  be 
there  obtained.  He  was  placed  in  the  Latin 
elass,  and  with  four  other  boys,  fairly  enter- 
ed on  the  "'  Rudiments." 

**  1  laboied  with  tolerable  diligence  for  a  day  or 


two,*'  says  he ;  "  but  there  was  no  one  to  tell  mo 
what  the  roles  meant,  or  whether  they  really  meant 
anything ;  and  when  I  got  as  fiir  as  perma,  a  jKa, 
and  saw  how  the  changes  were  ronff  on  one  poor 
word  that  did  not  seem  to  be  of  more  importance  in 
the  old  language  than  in  the  modem  one,  I  be|^n 
miserably  to  flag,  and  to  long  for  my  finglish  readmg« 
with  its  nice  amasiog  stories,  and  its  picture-like 
descriptions.  The  Rudiments  was  by  Ikr  the  doll* 
est  book  I  had  ever  seen :  it  embodied  no  thought 
that  I  could  perceive :  it  certainly  contained  no 
narrative :  it  was  a  perfect  contrast  to  not  only 
*  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Sir  William  Wal- 
lace,' but  to  even  the  voyages  of  Cook  and 
Aason." 

But  even  the  dulness  of  the  Bodimenia 
could  not  now  deaden  the  boy's  thirst  for 
books,  or  his  enjovment  in  his  communings 
with  Nature :  for  his  childish  tastes  had  been 
formed  too  effectually  to  be  altered  by  any 
subsequent  circumstances.  His  school  learn- 
ing indeed  availed  him  but  little,  but  his  real 
education  went  on : — 

**  My  native  town,'*  says  he,  **  had  possessed  for 
at  least  an  age  or  two  previous  to  that  of  my  boy* 
hood,  its  moiety  of  intelligent  book-consulting  me- 
chanics, and  tradesfolk ;  and  as  my  acquaintance 
gradually  extended  among  their  representatives 
and  descendants,  1  was  permitted  to  rummage.  In 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  delightful  old  chests  and 
cupooards  filled  with  tattered  and  dusty  volnmea. 
The  moiety  of  my  father^s  library  which  remained 
to  me,  consisted  of  about  sixty  several  works;  my 
nnde  possessed  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  more, 
and  there  was  a  literary  cabinet-maker  in  the 
neighborhood  who  had  once  actually  composed  a 
poem  of  thirty  lines  on  the'  Hill  of  Cromarty, 
whose  collection  of  books,  chiefly  poetical,  amooot* 
ed  to  from  eighty  to  one  hundred.  There  was  an* 
other  mechanic  in  the  neighborhood — a  hoosa 
carpenter — who,  though  not  a  poet,  was  deeply 
read  in  books  of  all  kinds,  from  the  plays  of  Fur- 

Jjuahar  to  the  sermons  of  rlavel ;  and  as  both  his 
atber  and  grandfather  had  been  readers  and  coK 
lectors  of  books,  he  possessed  a  vibole  press  fuU 
of  tattered,  hard-working  volumes,  some  of  them 
very  curious  ones,  and  to  me  he  liberally  extended 
what  literary  men  always  value — the  foil  freedom 
of  the  press.  But  of  all  my  occasional  benefhe* 
tors  in  this  way,  the  greatest  was  poor  Francis, 
the  retired  clerk  and  supercargo :" 

an  eccentric  being,  full  of  book  knowledge, 
which  he  turned  to  small  account  himself, 
but  which  helped  to  forward  the  education 
of  his  young  companion. 

**  There  were  several  other  branches  of  my  edo* 
cation  going  on  outside  the  pale  of  the  school,*'  con- 
tinues the  subject  of  our  biography,  "  in  which, 
though  I  succeeded  in  amusing  myself,  I  was  nn 
tiifler.  The  shores  of  Cromarty  are  strewed  over 
with  water-rolled  fragments  of  the  primary  rocks. 
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demed  cbiefly  from  the  west  during  the  ages  of 
the  boulder  day ;  and  I  ^pion  learned  to  take  a 
deep  interest  Id  sauntering  over  the  various  peb- 
ble-beds when  shaken  up  by  recent  storms,  and 
in  learning  to  distinguish  their  numerous  compo- 
nents." 

"  Uoele  Sandy"  was  a  sawyer,  and  a  man 
of  taste  moreover,  for  his  saw  pit  was  always 
fiied  in  some  picturesque  and  sheltered  spot ; 
and  here  the  sometimes  truant  boy  delighted 
to  ramble,  and  return  to  his  kind  uncle  with 
the  result  of  his  expeditions,  or  accompany 
him  in  a  walk  when  his  work  was  over.  The 
school  learning  went  on  bnt  slowly,  but  then 
his  real  education  wae  every  day  becoming 
more  important  to  the  future  life  of  the  boy, 
whose  mind  was  rapidly  receiving  the  im- 
pressions which  were  to  influence  it  forever. 
Tixe  clif&  about  Cromarty  contained  much 
tfaftt  was  carious  and  exciting  to  the  inquisi- 
tive mind  of  a  child;  there  were  caves  of 
great  size,  in  one  of  which  the  calcareous 
matter  with  which  the  water  that  dropped 
from  the  roof  was  impregnated,  formed  sta- 
lactites and  other  incrustations ;  and  another 
of  them,  entitled  the  Doo-cot  cave,  from  af- 
fording shelter  to  a  number  of  wild 
pigeons,  became  the  scene  of  an  adventure 
calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the 
mind  of  one  so  young.  One  of  his  schoolfel- 
lows had  to  a  certain  degree  been  won  over 
to  his  tastes,  and  occasionally  shared  in  his 
exploring  expeditions  ;  the  account  he  gives 
of  that  to  the  Doo-cot  has  all  the  interest  of 
Scott's  famous  scene  in  '^The  Antiquary,*' 
and  we  quote  it  as  a  specimen  of  what  the 
self  educated  boy  became  capable  of  in  after 
life. 

**  It  was  in  a  pleasant  spring  morning,'*  says 
he,  **  that  with  my  little  cunous  friend  beside  roe, 
I  stood  on  the  beach  opposite  the  eastern  promon- 
tory, that  with  its  stern  granite  wall  bars  access 
for  ten  days  out  of  every  fourteen  to  the  wonders 
of  the  Doo-cot.  It  was  hard  to  be  disappointed, 
and  the  eaves  so  near.  The  tide  was  a  low  neap, 
and  if  we  wanted  a  passage  dry-shod,  it  behooved 
as  to  wait  for  at  least  a  week ;  but  neither  of  us 
anderstood  the  philosophy  of  neap-tides  at  the 
period—" 

And  the  adventurous  passage  was  accordingly 
made.  The  two  children  stood  alone  in  the 
Doo-cQt,  and  enjoyed  their  success. 

"  The  first  few  hours  were  hours  of  sheer  en- 
joyment. The  larger  cave  proved  a  mine  of 
marvels ;  and  we  found  a  great  deal  additional  to 
wonder  at  on  the  slope  wneath  the  precipices, 
and  along  the  piece  of  rocky  sea-beach  in  front. 
Weaneceeded  in  discovering  for  ourselves,  In 


creeping  dwarf-bushes  that  told  of  the  blasting 
influence  of  sea-spray,  the  pale  yellow  honey- 
suckle that  we  had  never  seen  before,  save  in 
gardens  and  shrubberies ;  and  on  a  deeply-shaded 
slope  Chat  leaned  against  one  of  the  steeper  preci- 
pices, we  detected  tlie  sweet-scented  woodroof  of 
the  flower-pot  and  parterre,  with  its  pretty  verti« 
cillate  leaves,  and  its  white  delicate  flowers. 
There  too,  immediately  on  the  openin^r  of  the 
deeper  cave,  where  a  small  stream  came  patter* 
ing  in  detached  drops  from  the  over-beetling 
precipice  above,  like  the  first  drops  of  a  heavy 
thunoer-shower,  we  found  the  hot  bitter  scurvy- 
grass  which  the  great  Captain  Cook  had  used  on 
bis  voyages  :  above  all,  there  were  the  caves  with 
their  pigeons,  white,  variegated,  and  blue — and 
their  mysterious  depths  in  which  plants  hardened 
into  stone,  and  water  became  marble.  The  long 
telescopic  prospect  of  the  sparkling  sea  as  viewed 
from  the  extremity  of  the  cave,  whilt)  all  around 
was  dark  as  midnight — the  sudden  gleam  of  the 
sea-gull,  seen  for  a  moment  from  the  recess  as  it 
flitted  past  in  the  sunshine— the  black  heaving 
bulk  of  the  grampus  as  it  threw  up  its  slender 
jets  of  spray,  and  then  turning  downwards,  dis- 
played its  glossy  back  and  vast  angular  fin— even 
the  pigeons  as  they  shot  whizzing  by,  one  mo* 
ment  scsrce  visible  in  the  gloom,  the  next  radiant 
in  the  light, — all  acquired  a  new  interest  from 
the  peculiarity  of  the  setting  in  which  we  saw 
them,  and  it  was  long  ere  we  trred  of  seeing  and 
admirinjor.  It  did  seem  rather  ominous,  however, 
and  perhaps  somewhat  supernatural  to  boot,  that 
about  an  hour  after  noon,  the  tide,  while  there 
was  yet  a  full  fathom  below  the  brow  of  the 
promontory,  ceased  to  fall,  and  then  after  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour*s  space,  began  actually  to  creep 
upwards  on  the  beach.  But  first  hoping  that 
there  might  bo  some  mistake  in  the  matter,  which 
the  evening  tide  would  not  fail  to  rectify,  we  con- 
tinued to  amuse  ourselves,  and  to  hope  on.  Hour 
after  hour  passed,  lengthening  as  the  shadows 
lengthened,  and  yet  the  tide  still  rose.  The  sun 
hadsunk  behindthe  precipices,  and  all  was  gloom 
along  their  base,  and  double  gloom  in  their  caves ; 
but  their  rugged  brows  still  caught  the  glare  of 
the  evening.  The  sea-gull  sprang  upwaids  from 
where  he  liad  floated  on  the  ripple,  the  dusky 
cormorant  flitted  past  to  his  whitened  shelf  on  the 
precipice — ^the  pigeons  came  whizzing  down- 
wards from  the  uj^ands,  and  every  creature  that 
had  wings,  made  use  of  them  in  speeding  home- 
wards ;  but  neither  my  companion  nor  I  had  any, 
and  there  was  no  possibility  of  getting  home 
without  them.  We  made  desperate  efibrts  to 
scale  the  precipices,  and  on  two  several  occasions 
succeeded  in  reaching  midway  shelves  among  the 
crags,  where  the  sparrow-hawk  and  the  raven 
build  ;  but  though  we  had  climbed  well  enough 
to  render  our  return  a  matter  of  bare  possibility, 
there  was  no  possibility  whatever  of  getting  far- 
ther up,  and  so  as  the  twilight  deepened,  and  the 
precarious  footing  became  every  moment  more 
doubtful  and  precarious  still,  we  had  just  to  give 
up  in  despair—*  Wouldn't  care  for  myself,'  said 
the  poor  little  fellow,  *  if  it  were  not  for  my 
mother ;  but  what  will  my  mother  say  V     Wt 
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retreated  together  into  one  of  the  shallower  and 
drier  cavep,  and  clearing  a  little  spot  of  its  rough 
stones,  and  then  groping  along  the  rocks  for  the 
dry  grass  that  in  the  spring  season  hangs  from 
thetn  in  withered  tufls,  we  formed  to  oarselvrea  a 
nnost  nncomfortable  bed,  and  lay  down  in  each 
other's  arms.  The  night  was  stormy,  bat  towards 
midnight  the  sky  cleared,  and  the  wind  fell,  and 
the  moon  in  her  last  quarter  rose  red  like  a  mass 
of  heated  iron  oot  of  the  sea.  We  crept  down 
in  the  uncertain  light  over  the  rough  slippery 
cragf),  to  ascertain  whether  the  tide  had  not  falN 
en  sufficiently  to  yield  us  a  passage,  but  we 
found  the  waves  chafing  among  the  rocks,  just 
where  the  tide- line  had  rested  twelve  hours  be- 
fore, and  a  full  fathom  of  sea  overleaping  the 
base  of  the  promontory.  A  glimmering  idea  of 
the  real  nature  of  our  situation  at  length  crossed 
my  mind.  It  was  not  the  imprisonment  of  a 
tide  to  which  we  had  consigned  ourselves;  it 
was  imprisonment  for  a  week  !  There  was  little 
comfort  in  the  thought,  arising  as  it  did  amid  the 
chills  and  terrors  of  dreary  midnight ;  and  I 
looked  wistfully  on  the  sea  as  our  only  path  of 
escape.  There  was  a  vessel  crossing  the  wake 
of  the  moon  at  the  time,  scarce  half  a  mile  from 
the  shore,  and  assisted  by  my  companion,  I  began 
to  shout  at  the  top  of  my  lungs,  in  the  hope  of 
being  heard  by  the  sailors.  We  saw  her  dim 
i>ulk  falling  slowly  athwart  the  red  glittering  belt 
of  light  that  had  rendered  her  visible,  and  just 
as  we  lost  sight  of  her  forever,  we  could  hear  an 
indistinct  sound  mingling  with  the  dash  of  the 
waves — the  shout  in  reply  of  the  startled  helms- 
man: we  waited  on  an^  on,  now  shouting  by 
turns,  and  now  shouting  together,  but  there  was 
no  second  reply ;  and  at  length,  losing  hope,  we 
groped  our  way  back  te  our  comfortless  bed,  just 
as  the  tide  again  turned  on  the  beach,  and  the 
waves  began  to  roll  upwards  higher  and  higher 
at  every  dash." 

At  length  the  two  children  were  rescued 
from  their  perilous  position  by  some  boat- 
men, who,  hearing  that  two  little  boys  were 
missing  who  had  been  seen  among  the  crags, 
went  in  search  of  them.  But  what  a  lesson 
bad  these  boys  received  of  the  great  forces 
of  nature !  Where  again,  we  may  ask,  is  the 
gentleman's  son  who  ever  gains  such,  or  has 
any  inducement  to  wish  to  Know  anything  of 
them ;  and  without  the  wish  to  know,  who 
ever  pro6ted  to  any  extent  by  the  informa- 
tion aflforded  him.  The  young  explorers  of 
"  the  DoO'Cot,"  on  the  contrary,  after  such 
an  experience,  could  hardly  have  avoided 
speculating  on  the  causes  of  tides  and  their 
phenomena.  We  are  not  going  to  recom- 
mend that  children  should  be  exposed  to  all 
the  perils  and  sufferings  of  such  an  adren- 
ture ;  but  we  do  say  that,  as  schools  for  high 
as  well  as  low  are  at  present  constituted,  the 
youths  placed    there  have   their    faculties 


cramped  by  being  debarred  from  that  tree 
intercourse  with  Nature  and  with  Man  which 
forms  the  true  education  of  the  human  race. 
The  child  who  never  mixes  with  any  who 
know  more  than  himself  has  but  small  chance 
of  improvement;  but  the  child  who  only 
becomes  acquainted  with  his  superiors  in 
intellect  and  information  by  severe  treatment 
and  harsh  dry  lessons,  has  none.  He  learns 
to  hate  the  very  sight  of  a  book,  and  does 
not  even  wish  to  gain  acquirements  which 
render  the  possessor  (according  to  his  child* 
ish  notions)  quite  as  disagreeable  as  he  is 
wise.  When  a  pupil  of  one  of  our  ragged 
schools  had  been  roughly  treated  by  one  of 
his  teachers,  he  inquired  of  another  if  Ur. 

would  go  to  heaven?     ''I  hope  so, 

certainly,"  was  the  answer.  "Then,"  said 
the  boy,  "  I  shall  not  come  to  school  c^g^tii, 
for  I  do  not  want  to  go  to  heaven."  Chil- 
dren trained  to  more  politeness  will  not  speak 
out  so  bluntly  as  this  young  vagabond,  but 
they  will  think  thus :  and  the  schoolboy  who 
has  been  flogged  into  learning  by  k  man 
whose  learning  is  the  only  title  shown  him 
for  his  respect,  will  probably  eschew  the 
character  of  a  learned  man  from  that  time 
forth.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  self -education,  for  it  would  hardly 
need  the  experiment  of  Psammeticus  to  know 
that  the  brain  and  intellect  will  not  develop 
themselves  without  the  aid  of  external  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  then  let  these  external  cir- 
cumstances be  freely  used:  they  form  the 
education  of  the  Creator,  and  will  bear  richer 
fruit  than  the  pinched  dole  of  cultivation  now 
afforded. 

As  the  boy  whose  coarse  of  training  we 
have  watched,  grew  up,  his  taste  for  the  ob- 
servation of  nature  received  fresh  aliment 
from  two  or  three  visits  to  the  abode  of  some 
of  his  mother's  relatives  in  the  Highlands ; 
and  one  of  his  cousins  who,  like  himself,  was 
eager  for  knowledge,  had  so  much  won  upon 
his  liking,  that  when  the  time  came  for 
choosing  a  handicraft  which  might  afford 
him  a  maintenance,  he  chose  the  trade  of  his 
favorite  cousin — that  of  a  mason — because 
the  winter,  when  masonry  is  at  a  stand, 
afforded  time  for  reading  and  improvement. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  a  master,  and  amid 
the  rude  journeymen  with  whom  he  was  thus 
brought  in  contact,  it  might  have  been  justly 
feared  that  he  would  learn  evil  habits,  and 
forget  the  lessons  of  his  wise  uncles :  but 
these  lessons  had  not  been  dall  dogmatic  in- 
structions, they  had  woven  themselves  into 
his  very  nature,  and  the  drunkenness  and 
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wild  life  of  hia  companions  only  disgusted 
bim.  He  had  communed  with  God  in  his 
works,  and  could  not  sink  himself  into  the 
companion  of  brawling  profligates.  His 
money,  when  he  got  any,  was  laid  by  to  buy 
books ;  his  hours  of  recreation,  when  he  could 
enjoy  such,  were  spent  like  his  boyish  life, 
in  rambling  among  the  rocks,  and  the  dis- 
trict in  which  he  was  employed  abounding  in 
fossils,  gave  him  ample  food  for  thought. 
Need  we  now  name  the  hero  of  our  tale  ? 
The  thoughtful  boy,  the  sober  industrious 
stone  mason,  was  no  other  than  Hugh  Mil- 
ler, the  chronicler  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
whose  name  will  never  be  forgotten  while  the 
science  of  Geology  is  studied,  and  whose  life 
affords  a  striking  example  of  the  difference 
between  real,  n'uit-bearing  education,  and 
that  spurious  production  which  is  cultivated 
in  oar  schools  for  the  maintenance  of  ig- 
norance and  vice,  and  the  suppression  of  all 
true  religion  and  virtue. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  of  our  tracing  his 
after  career  with  the  same  minuteness  as  his 
childhood.  His  manly  years,  it  is  already 
well  known,  have  not  belied  the  promise  of 
his  boyhood ;  and  the  tale  of  his  almost  un- 
assisted struggles  to  support  himself  in  inde- 
pendence, and  pursue  his  favorite  studies  at 
the  same  time,  forms  a  singularly  interesting 
and  instructive  narrative,  which  ought  to  be 
studied  by  all  who  wish  to  know  how  much 
may  be  done  without  the  schoolmaster,  or 
rather,  who  wish  to  see  what  the  school- 
master ought  to  do  to  produce  such  results. 

But  Mr.  Miller  is  not  the  only  instance 
which  Scotland  has  produced  of  high  scien- 
tific knowledge  gained  under  circumstances 
apparently  the  most  unfavorable  to  such  pur- 
suits. Mr.  Mayhew's  clever  little  book  gains 
its  chief  interest  from  the  true  foundation 
which  he  has  embroidered  upon.  James 
Fergusson,  the  real  boy  philosopher,  was 
born  in  even  a  humbler  station  than  Hugh 
Miller,  his  father  being  dependent  on  his 
daily  labor  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family, 
aided  by  a  few  acres  of  land,  which  he  rented. 
Too  poor  to  pay  for  the  instruction  of  his 
children  he  was  himself  their  tutor ;  but  the 
child  spared  him  the  trouble  of  teaching,  by 
learning  the  art  of  reading  without  his  as- 
sistance, from  watching  the  process  whilst  his 
elder  brother  was  learning.  The  accidental 
circumstance  of  seeing  a  lever  applied  by  his 
father  to  raise  a  part  of  the  roof  of  his  house 
which  needed  repair,  led  young  James,  not 
then  above  seven  or  eight  years  old,  to  try 
his  own  skill  in  using  Mechanical  forces. 
The  processes  of  thought,  by  which  at  that 


early  age  he  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  by  which  those  forces  act,  and  his 
clever  contrivances  to  effect  his  purpose  with 
the  rude  means  which  he  had  at  hand,  are 
simply  told  by  Fergusson  himself  in  after 
life,  in  simple  language,  as  if  they  were 
nothing  extraordinary  ; — perhaps,  indeed,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  say  that  they  were  not 
extraordinary ;  for  the  ordinary  talents  be- 
stowed on  the  great  mass  of  mankind  with 
such  culture  as  God  will,  and  man  ought  to 
give,  are  sufficient  for  results  which  seem 
almost  miraculous  to  persons  accustomed  to 
see  only  the  stunted  intellects  of  children 
who  have  had  information  thrust  upon  them 
which  they  never  wished  to  possess.  Young 
Fergusson  saw  one  oircumstance  that  he 
could  not  well  account  for,  and  his  curiosity 
was  awakened  ; — the  rest  was  but  the  con- 
sequence of  applying  his  mind  heartily  to 
solving  the  problems  which  he  set  himself. 
Having  made  a  few  experiments  in  the  con- 
struction of  machines  for  different  purposes, 
he  began  to  give  an  account  of  them  in  writ- 
ing* 

"  [mag;ininsr  it "  says  he  in  his  antobiography, 
'*  to  be  the  6rst  treatise  of  the  kind  that  ever  was 
written ;  but  I  found  my  mistake  when  I  after^ 
wards  showed  it  to  a  gentleman  who  told  roe  that 
these  things  were  known  long  before,  and  showed 
me  a  printed  book  In  which  they  were  treated  of; 
and  I  was  much  pleased  when  I  found  that  my 
account  (so  far  as  I  had  carried  It)  agreed  with 
the  principles  of  mechanics  in  the  book  he  showed 
me;  and  from  that  time  my  mind  preserved  a  con- 
stant tendency  to  improve  in  that  science.  But 
as  my  father  could  not  afford  to  maintain  me 
while  I  was  in  pursuit  of  these  matters  only,  and 
I  was  rather  too  younrr  and  weak  for  bard  labor, 
he  pat  me  out  to  a  neighbor  to  keep  sheep,  which 
I  continued  to  do  for  some  yeart? ;  and  at  that  time 
I  used  to  study  the  stars  in  the  night.  In  the  day 
time  I  amused  myself  by  making  models  of  mills, 
spinning-wheels,  and  such  other  things  as  I 
happened  to  see.  I  then  went  to  serve  a  con- 
siderable farmer  in  the  neighborhood.  ...  I 
found  him  very  kind  and  indulgent,  but  he  soon 
observed  that  in  the  evening,  when  my  work  was 
over,  I  went  into  a  field  with  a  blanket  abeut  me, 
lay  down  on  my  back  and  stretched  a  thread  of 
small  beads  upon  it  at  arm*s  length  between  my 
eye  and  the  stars :  sliding  the  beads  upon  it  till 
they  hid  such  and  such  stars  from  my  eye  in 
order  to  take  their  apparent  distances  from  one 
another ;  and  then  laying  a  thread  down  on  a 
paper,  I  marked  the  stars  thereon  by  the  beads, 
according  to  their  respective  position,  having  a 
candle  by  me.  My  master  at  first  laughed  at  me, 
but  when  I  explained  my  meaning  to  him,  he 
encouraged  roe  to  go  on  ;  and  that  I  might  make 
fair  copies  in  the  day  time  of  what  I  had  done  In 
the  night,  he  often  worked  for  me  himself." 

It  was  to  the  kind  heart  of  this  good  man, 
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probably,  that  jonng  Fergusson  owed  his 
future  progress  in  science ;  for  had  he  been 
harshly  stopped  short  in  his  6r8t  attempts  at 
astroDomy,  childhood  is  so  little  persevering 
that  protMibly  he  would  have  given  up 
altogether  pursuits  which  only  brought  sor- 
row  in  their  train.  After  this  he  was  re- 
ceived  into  the  house  of  Mr.  Grant  of 
Aohoynaney ;  and  there,  under  his  butler,  a 
man  even  more  extraordinary  in  his  acquire- 
ments than  the  youth  thus  placed  under  his 
care,  the  boy  rapidly  improved  himself. 
This  man  was,  as  his  pupil  observes,  "  what 
is  generally  called  self-taught^  but  I  think  he 
might  with  much  greater  propriety  have 
been  termed  Ood  Almiohtt's  scholar'' — 
and  so  was  Fergusson  himself — so  was  Hugh 
Miller — so  is  every  one  who  is  left  free  to 
catch  at  the  means  of  improvement  scattered 
around  him,  and  not  cramped  by  the  severity 
or  the  frivolity,  the  ignorance  or  the  vices,  of 
those  about  them.  Fergusson's  father  was 
a  religious,  industrious,  good  man ;  his  son, 
therefore,  had  no  hindrances,  but  was  rather 
encouraged  by  the  example  and  approbation 
of  his  parents ;  and  thus  it  is  that  *'  God  Al- 
mighty's scholars  "  perfect  their  education  in 
Bpite  of  what  to  common  eyes  appear  to  be 
disadvantages.  Who  is  there  who  does  not 
know  at  least  one  such,  who,  in  spite  of 
poverty  and  difficulties,  has  won  for  himself 
the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  who  know  him, 
and  generally  enough  also  of  this  world's 
goods  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  wants  of  his 
animal  nature,  no  less  than  the  aspirations  of 
his  intellect?  We,  at  least,  have  known 
many  such  ;  but  none  of  them  had  been  sub- 
mitted during  any  very  long  time  to  the 
stupefying  induences  of  an  ordinary  school. 
One,  whom  it  is  our  pleasure  now  to  know 
and  hold  pleasant  intercourse  with,  a  pros- 
perous and  respected  man,  roamed  the 
country  with  his  mother  selling  sugar-plums 
for  subsistence  during  a  considerable  period 
of  his  childhood,  gaming  during  that  un- 
promising period  a  decision  of  character  and 
a  knowledge  of  men  and  things  which 
afforded  him  the  means  of  building  up  his 
future  fortune.  His  moral  qualities  were 
cherished  and  improved  by  the  assistance  of 
a  good  friend,  who  liked  the  thoughtful  boy, 
and  bestowed  much  time  on  his  mstruction, 
both  in  book-knowledge  and  conduct ;  an  in- 
struction which  became  profitable,  because 
it  was  sought  as  a  favor,  not  forced  upon 
him  as  a  tatik.  We  might  point  to  another, 
who  left  a  fortune  which  placed  his  son 
among  the  magnates  of  the  lands,  who 
began  life  as  a  bricklayer's  laborer,  and  like 


Hugh^ -Miller,  by  industry,  sobriety,  and 
economy,  saved  enough  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  his  future  prosperity,  which  hb  honor- 
able punctuality  in  business  and  invariable 
integrity  completed.  He  too  had  enjoyed 
very  little  of  the  so -called  advantages  of 
education,  yet  ho  became  a  shrewd  c^tlculatoF 
and  a  sufficiently  close  observer  of  passing 
events  to  render  his  speculations  always  suc- 
cessful ones.  We  have  not  space  to  multi- 
ply examples ;  our  readers  will  readily  find 
them. 

Of  course,  had  judicious  teachers  had  tha 
charge  of  these  persons  in  their  youth :  had 
the  appetite  for  Knowledge  been  muiistered 
to,  not  overloaded,  in  most  cases  the  young 
aspirant  might  have  reached  a  higher  pointy 
for  time  is  lost  in  unassisted  research ;  but  it 
is  assistance,  not  coercion,  that  is  wanted. 
The  experience  of  ages  has  shown  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  case  with  the  actions,  coer- 
cion has  no  effect  on  the  mind ;  and  edoea* 
tion  is  a  failure,  if  it  do  not  fetch  out  and  im- 
prove the  mental  faculties:  without  that,  it 
deserves  no  better  name  than  that  of  an  ap- 
prenticeship, where  the  youth  learns  the  use 
of  certain  tools  with  a  view  to  nuuntain  him* 
self  by  their  aid  in  after  life,  but  remains^ 
probably,  as  much  undeveloped  in  intellect 
as  he  was  before  he  entered  on  his  appren- 
ticeship. The  tutor's  business,  then,  is,  to 
aid  the  youth  in  educating  himself;  and  un- 
less he  has  endeavored  to  rouse  in  him  the 
wish  to  do  so,  he  has  neglected  the  Lugeat 
and  most  important  part  of  his  work. 

It  is  the  childhood  of  such  a  youth  as  those 
we  have  noticed  above  that  Mr.  Mayhew  has 
endeavored  to  sketch  in  his  pretty  tale  of 
"The  Peasant-Boy  Philosopher;"  but, 
though  it  is  told  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit,  it 
wants  the  life-like  reality  of  the  autobiogra- 
phies of  Fergusson  and  Miller.  Like  an  im- 
aginary landscape,  where  trees  and  rocks  are 
mingled,  of  kinds  which  are  not  wont  to  be  * 
found  together  in  nature,  the  tale  occasion- 
ally displeases  by  its  incongruities :  it  will 
nevertheless  be  acceptable  to  children,  and 
useful  to  their  teachers.  Against  one  of 
Mr.  Mayhew's  propositions,  however,  we 
must  protest.  The  following  passage  ap- 
pears to  us  to  contain  a  mischievous  asser- 
tion : — 

^  The  miafortane  is,''  he  observes,  in  speaking 
of  modes  of  instruction,  **  tbat  the  sense  of  mental 
effort  connected  with  the  exercise  of  active  atten- 
tion is  often  irksome  to  naturally  weak  or  young 
mn^a— for  the  faculty  does  not  appear  tn  be  ds- 
veloped  tilt  the  age  of  fifteen  years — that  the  stody 
of  Bttcb   matters  as  require  the  ioteiiect  to  be 
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€eD$rted  for  tbeir  oompMhension  becomea  «»> 
inviUng  and  tiitMome  to  the  atodent  .  .  . 
Heace  the  edueation&l  problem  ia,  bow  i«  a 
habit  of  active  attention  to  be  engendered  in 
tbe  mind,  or,  rather,  how  can  this  feeling  of  irk- 
aAmeoeaa)  which  ensoes  on  the  first  exertion 
of  the  intellect,  be  so  far  removed  that  the  youth 
maj  not,  by  the  dread  of  the  labor,  be  repelled 
from  tbe  study  of  tboee  subjects,  the  comprehension 
ot  wbich  18  not  alone  necessary  for  tbe  expan- 
akm  of  the  mental  faculties,  but  a  source  of  much 
refined  pleasure,  as  well  as  being  likely  to  prove 
of  considerable  benefit  to  tbe  student,  and  perhaps 
to  mankind  in  general.** 

Now  if,  as  all  patbological  records  prove, 
tbe  brain  is  tbe  or^n  by  whose  agency 
tbe  action  of  tbougat  is  accomplished,  we 
may  settle  tbis  matter  very  easily  upon  phys- 
iological grounds,  and  disprove  Mr.  May- 
heirs  assertion  tbat  tbe  faculty  of  attention 
k  not  developed  till  tbe  age  of  fifteen  years ; 
for  tbis  oi^n  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  of 
growth  as  any  other.  We  do  not  suppose 
that  a  cbild's  limbs  are  incapable  of  move- 
ment because  they  have  not  acquired  tbe 
atrong  muscular  development  of  mature 
manhood ;  on  tbe  contrary,  we  encourage 
moderate  exercise  in  order  to  promote  tbat  de- 
yelopment:  and  tbe  same  will  hold  good  of  tbe 
brain.  Tbe  immature  organ  has  not  strength 
enough  for  continuous  exertion,  but  it  will 
haye  fits  of  application  during  wbich  its  flexi- 
bility will  give  it  the  advantage  for  the  time 
over  mature  manhood,  as  we  nave  seen  from 
Fergttsson's  account  of  his  childhood.  Few 
mature  men  have  ever  made  such  progress 
in  flo  short  a  time,  with  so  little  assistance  ; 
jei  Fergusson  felt  no  weariness.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  studies  which  be  liked,  and  no  one 
ur^d  him  to  go  on  when  his  young  br^n  was 
fatigued.  Conversation,  experiments,  tbe  in- 
tercourse with  Nature  generally,  will  awaken 
active  attention  very  early,  and  rarely  will  any 
DMin  be  found  to  have  made  great  progress  in 
after  life  whose  mind  bad  not  been  thus  awak- 
ened. Tbe  child  accustomed  to  these  mo- 
oaents  of  deep  thought,  will  not  lose  in  the  in- 
terval of  rest  what  has  thus  been  gained,  and 
will  befouud  capable  of  and  willing  to  exercise 
much  of  tbat  intense  application  which  is  so  irk- 
some and  even  painful  to  those  whose  youth 
has  passed  over  without  such  an  awakening 
process.  But  tbis  application  must  not  be 
prolonged,  and  whilst  arousing  the  attention 
of  his  pupil,  tbe  judioous  teacher  will  be  care 
fol  to  mark  the  first  indication  of  weariness, 
and  dismiss  him  to  recruit  his  mental  power 
bj  timely  recreation.  Many  a  child  has  been 
sacrificed  to  the  injudicious  forcing  process 
to  which  he  has  been  subjected.    We  be- 


lieve, and  can  indeed  say  from  experience, 
that  a  child  whose  bnun  has  had  due  exer- 
cise without  allowing  it  to  be  pushed  to  fa« 
tigue,  will  never  know  that  feeling  of  irk* 
someness  which  is  generally  thought  to  at- 
tend severe  study.  The  consciousness  of 
power  which  a  brain  so  constituted  will  find 
m  exertion  is  too  gratifying  to  be  attended 
by  any  distressing  fatigue;  and  it  is  only 
when  the  man  begins  to  use  his  talents  for 
the  purposes  of  ambition  or  gain,  that  the 
brain  is  overwrought: — the  chikTe  applica- 
tion is  pleasurable  if  it  be  not  forced  by  tbe 
dread  ofjpunishment. 

With  the  rest  of  Mr.  Mayhew's  proposi- 
tions as  to  tbe  proper  mode  of  inducing  tbe 
young  to  acquire  knowledge,  we  cordially 
agree  ;  for  unless  the  taste  for  it  be  excitea, 
it  is  in  vain  that  information  is  forced  upon 
the  unwilling  pupil :  be  will  neither  remem- 
ber nor  profit  by  it.  But  there  is  yet  a  fur- 
ther incentive  to  exertion  which  he  has  not 
touched  upon,  and  which,  as  far  as  we  have 
seen,  is  never  insisted  on  by  the  teacbera  of 
the  younff.  Yet  it  is  tbe  only  cable  wbich  will 
thoroughly  stand  the  strain  of  tbe  tempests 
wbich  await  the  young  man's  entry  into  life. 
This  incentive  is  the  thought  of  the  duties 
imposed  on  us  by  the  simple  fact  of  our  ex- 
istence. Unless  we  are  to  conceive  ourselves 
the  very  sport  of  chance — a  persuasion  which 
no  man  can  hold  long  without  tbe  risk  of 
losing  his  reason  from  utter  despondenoy-^- 
we  must  feel  that  we  exist  for  a  purpose,  and 
tbat  our  duty  consists  in  tbe  fulfilment  of  it. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  discover  what  tbat  pur« 
pose  must  be.  Everything  in  Nature  tends 
towards  its  own  peculiar  perfection,  and  that 
perfection  consists  in  the  perfect  develop- 
ment of  every  capability  of  ltd  organisation. 
If  man  be  capable  of  more  than  the  animals 
which  surround  him,  he  has  by  that  mere 
fact  an  assurance  that  he  has  more  important 
duties  to  perform,  nor  are  they  performed 
thoroughly  till  he  has  not  only  called  all  his 
own  faculties  into  play,  but  until  he  has  so 
used  them  as  to  aflFord  to  the  human  race  gen- 
erally, as  far  as  in  him  lies,  tbe  same  oppor- 
tunities of  perfectionizing  tbeir  nature  as  he 
has  himself  enjoyed  ;  In  short,  till  all  are  put 
in  a  situation  to  use  their  faculties  and  gratify 
their  instincts  enough  for  their  own  happi- 
ness and  that  Of  those  dependent  on  them. 
With  such  an  object  in  view,  there  will  be  no 
hanging  back  from  study,  no  time  lost  in 
frivolous  pursuits.  We  owe  every  moment 
of  our  time  wbich  is  not  devoted  to  such  re- 
pose and  recreation  as  shall  keep  us  fit  for 
work,   to  our  fellow-creatures  and  to  our 
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Maker,  whose  unmistakable  mandate  we  are 
thus  obeying.  No  man  in  bis  senses  can  ever 
belibve  that  he  was  placed  in  the  world  mere- 
ly to  devour  and  assimilate  a. certain  quantity 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen, 
and  then  to  give  it  forth  again  in  death  to  the  . 
air  and  the  earth  :  less  nicely-bilanced  fac- 
ulties and  less  godlike  intellect  might  have 
sufficed  for  that ; — and  the  child  should  be 
taught  to  see  that  such  is  not  his  destination. 
He  should  be  shown  that  be  is  the  heir  of  a 
noble  nature,  capable  of  diffusing  happiness 
around  him,  which  will  come  back  tenfold 
into  his  own  bosom  if  he  uses  it  aright ;  but 
that  it  is  equally  capable  of  being  Abused,  to 
his  own  misery  and  that  of  those  about  bim ; 
that  the  blessing  and  the  curse  is  set  before 


him,  aod  that  if  he  misses  the  opportuniUes 
and  mis-spends  the  time  given  him  for  better 
purposes,  the  curse  will  dog  his  steps  for  the 
rest  of  bis  life:  in  short,  that  every  human 
being  bom  into  the  world  has  a  destiny  to 
fulfil,  and  ought  not  to  rest  till  he  has  put 
himself  in  a  position  which  will  enable  him  to 
accomplish  it.  What  that  destiny  is,  no  one 
is  informed  beforehand ;  he  can  therefore  only 
prepare  himself  by  diligent  self-culture  for 
the  occasion  when  it  comes ;  and  when  he  can 
look  back  and  sav  with  truth,  "  I  have  left 
more  good  and  more  happiness  in  the  world 
than  I  found  in  it,"  he  may  lay  down  his 
head  in  peace,  and  feel  that  his  duty  is  done 
— his  destiny  fulfilled. 


-•«■• 
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RionARD  Brihslet  Sheridan  was  the  son 
of  Thomas  Sheridan,  the  celebrated  manager 
and  actor,  and  of  Frances  Chamberlaine,  his 
wife,  both  commemorated  in  an  earlier  por- 
tion of  the  present  series.  This  is  the  roan 
of  versatile  and  multiplied  endowments,  eulo- 
gized by  Thomas  Moore,  as — 

"  The  orator,  dramatiat,  minstrel,  who  ran 
Through  each  mode  of  the  lyre,  and  was  master 
of  all  ;'* 

and  whom  Lord  Byron  has  placed  even  on 
a  higher  pinnacle,  when  he  says — ''What- 
ever Sheridan  has  done,  or  chosen  to  do,  has 
been  par  esxellence,  always  the  best  of  its 
kind.  He  has  written  the  best  comedy. 
The  School  for  Scandal ;  the  best  opera. 
The  Duenna  ; — in  my  mind,  far  before  that 
St.  Giles*  lampoon,  The  Beggar^e  Opera; 
the  best  farce.  The  Critic  (it  is  only  too  good 
for  an  afterpiece) ;  and  the  best  address, 
'The  Monody  on  Oarrick ;'" and  to  crown 
all,  delivered  the  very  best  oration,  the  fa- 
mous Begum  speech,  ever  conceived  or  heard 
in  this  country." 

The  varied  abiliiies,  systematic  profusion, 
convivial  intemperance,  brilliant  conversa- 
tional wit,   unrivalled    eloquence,  dazzling 


meridian,  and  most  melancholy  decline,  of 
this  gified,  but  ill-regulated  aon  of  genius, 
have  employed  the  pens  of  such  a  host  of 
writers,  and  have  formed  the  text  of  so  many 
printed  discussions,  that  novelty  in  goinff 
over  the  same  ground  can  scarcely  be  looked 
for.  All  the  leading  incidents  of  the  public 
and  private  life  of  this  remarkable  individual 
have  been  held  up  as  a  moral  lesson,  com- 
mented on,  and  sermonized  until  the  topic 
is  exhausted.  Moore^  in  his  "  Life  of  Sheri- 
dan," as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Byron,  has  la-> 
bored  with  the  zeal  of  a  friend  and  fellow- 
countryman,  to  perpetuate  the  most  agree- 
able features  of  the  portrait  he  undertook  (o 
draw.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  he 
has  been  less  fortunate  himself  when  he  be- 
came, in  bis  turn,  the  subject  of  a  biography.* 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  was  born  in 
Dublin  (not  at  Quilca,  as  has  been  some- 
times supposed),  in  the  year  1751.  In  bis 
family,  natural  talent  and  literary  acquire- 
ments appear  to  have  been  hereditary.  His 
father  and  his  grandfather  were  both  eminent 

*  A  good  condeoBed  life  of  Sheridan,  oompiled 
by  G.  G.  S.,  18  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  hie  works 
publiehed  io  Bohn'e  Standard  library,  in  1848. 
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for  their  sebolarsbip,  and  his  mother  distin- 
guished herself  as  an  authoress  in  more  than 
one  department.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
likely  that  his  education  would  be  neglected. 
In  his  seventh  year  he  was  consigned,  with 
his  brother,  to  the  instruction  of  a  welt-re- 
spected pedagogue,  Mr.  Samuel  Whyte  of 
Dublin,  with  the  encouraging  recommend- 
ation from  Mrs.  Sheridan,  that  they  were  the 
two  dullest  boys  she  had  ever  met  with. 

When  his  parents  removed  to  England  in 
1762,  he  was  sent  to  Harrow,  under  Dr. 
Stunner,  but  he  gained  no  laurels  in  that  re- 
nowned seminary,  which  he  left  with  the 
reputation  of  being  a  sharp,  froward,  careless 
lad,  of  a  buoyant  temperament,  fond  of 
light  reading  and  poetry,  but  averse  to  sus- 
tained or  studious  application.  Yet  he  must 
bafe  laid  in,  while  there,  what  Dr.  Johnson 
would  have  called,  "  a  bottom  of  learning," 
or  he  bould  never,  at  eighteen,  in  conjunction 
with  his  schoolfellow,  Ualbed,  have  under- 
taken and  completed  a  poetical  translation 
oi  Aristssnetus — an  obscure  Greek  author  of 
disputed  existence,  under  whose  name  some 
epistles  in  prose  have  been  preserved  on  sub- 
jects of  love  and  gallantry,  and  which  are 
more  characterized  by  gross  indelic-acy  than 
by  wit  or  graceful  imagination.  The  young 
translators  softened  these  passages ;  but  there 
was  an  error  in  taste  and  judgment,  as  well 
as  loss  of  time  in  their  seleotion,  which  few 
read  and  nobody  liked. 

Sheridan  lost  his  mother  in  1766,  before 
he  quitted  Harrow.  Having  left  that  seat 
of  learning,  he  entered  himself  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  with  a  view  to  the  profession  of  the 
law,  an  intention  which  he  speedily  abandon- 
ed.  Themis  was  too  dull  for  an  enthusiastic 
votary  of  Apollo.  In  1771  he  went  to  re- 
side in  Bath,  his  father  finding  it  convenient 
to  fix  the  head-quarters  of  his  family  in  that 
idle  resort  of  fashion,  valetudinarianism, 
profligacy  and  selfishness,  while  he  himself 
was  fulfilling  a  round  of  professional  engage- 
ments elsewhere.  Here  young  Sheridan  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  beautiful  and 
accomplished  Miss  Elizabeth  Linley,  daugh- 
ter of  the  eldest  Thomas  Linley,  a  distin- 
guished composer  and  musician.  The  young 
lady,  who  sang  at  public  concerts  and  ora- 
torios, possessed  vocal  abilities  of  the  highest 
order,  and,  as  might  be  naturally  expected, 
was  followed  by  a  legion  of  admirers.  She 
was  a  coquette  too,  and  played  them  off 
with  considerable  skill,  but  sometimes  with 
hazardous  imprudence.  Included  in  tlie  list 
was  a  Captain  Matthews,  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  family,  the  possessor  of  a  large  fortune 
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in  Wales,  but  unfortunately  a  married  man. 
His  principal  employment  in  life  was  playing 
whist,  on  which  he  wrote  a  treatise,  long  con- 
sidered the  infallible  guide.  Tlie  close  atten- 
tions of  such  a  squire  in  ordinary  under  such 
circumstances,  could  only  tend  to  injure  Miss 
Linley 's  character,  and  his  free  conversation 
gave  color  to  the  most  damaging  reports. 
A  mutual  attachment  of  an  ardent  and  ro- 
mantic complexion  sprang  up  between  Sheri- 
dan and  the  fair  syren,  which  led  to  an 
elopement  to  the  continent,  winding  up  with 
a  secret  marriage. 

Then  followed  two  singularly  savage  duels 
between  the  happy  husband  and  the  disap- 
pointed Matthews.  In  the  first,  Sheridan 
was  victorious,  breaking  his  adversary's 
sword,  and  compelling  him  to  beg  his  life. 
The  second  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
drawn  battle,  or  scuffle,  in  which  the  comba- 
tants having  closed  and  fallen  together,  hug- 
ged and  hacked  away  on  the  ground  with 
the  fragments  of  their  broken  blades,  some- 
thing after  the  practice  of  the  Jesuit  D'Ai- 
grigny,  and  the  Mar6chal  St. Simon,  in  "The 
Wandering  Jew."*  Wounds  slight,  although 
they  were  reported  deadly,  were  given  and 
received  on  both  sides,  until  the  seconds, 
who  had  long  looked  on  in  passive  silence, 
thought  it  necessary  to  interfere  at  last. 
The  ex-parU  statements  of  these  encounters 
published  respectively  by  Sheridan,  Mat- 
thews, and  their  friends,  are  so  totally  at  vari- 
ance, that  it  is  not  easy  to  extract  the  real 
truth  from  such  conflicting  evidence ;  but  in 
both  quarrels  the  principals  seem  to  have 
gone  to  work  more  like  red  Indians,  deter- 
mined to  tomahawk  and  scalp  each  other, 
than  polished  gentlemen,  moving  in  elegant 
society,  fighting  according  to  rule,  and  in 
compliance  with  the  ordinances  and  preju- 
dices of  the  day. 

When  Sheridan  ran  away  with  Miss  Linley 
he  was  twenty-two,  and  his  bride  eighteen. 
He  was  without  a  profession,  or  any  certain 
income.  The  lady  had  a  fortune  of  £3,000, 
paid  to  her  by  a  Mr.  Long,  for  a  very  un- 
precedented reason — because  she  had  refused 
him ;  but  she  was  articled  to  her  father,  who 
could  claim  her  services  until  she  was  twenty- 
one.  Linley,  finding  the  marriage  irrevo- 
cable, after  an  interview  with  Sheridan  at 
Lisle,  assented  to  a  marriage  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  prevent,  and  became  recon- 
ciled to  the  young  couple,  on  the  understand- 
ing that  his  daughter  should  fulfil  her  engage- 

^  This  toene  sesma  to  have  foraished  ths  idea  of 
the  close  of  the  duel  between  V^bien  det  Frsnehi 
and  Chateau  Rensud,  in  T%e  Cortiean  Brothen, 
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ment  to  him,  as  in  daty  bound.  This  beinff 
settled,  they  retarned  to  England,  and  lived 
for  some  time  in  retirement  at  East  Barnhsm. 
Sheridan  had  a  great  dislike  to  the  appear- 
ance of  his  wife  in  public,  and  resolved  to 
withdraw  her  entirely  from  all  professional 
avocations.  By  yielding  to  this  point  of 
delicacy  he  gave  up  at  least  one  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  a  sum  she  was  sure  to 
receive  for  several  years,  and  which  in  all 
probability  would  have  continued  to  increase. 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  conversation  with  Boswell, 
expressed  his  warm  approbation  t>f  this  high 
spirit  in  a  young  man  without  a  shilling,  who 
would  not  be  induced  by  straitened  means 
to  permit  his  wife  to  become  the  public  gase. 
Sheridan  determined  from  this  time  forward 
to  live  b^  the  exercise  of  his  abilities,  but  he 
was  too  inexperienced  to  fathom  the  art  of 
acquiring  wealth,  and  the  more  difficult  pro- 
cess of  keeping  it  when  obtained.  Long 
after,  when  speaking  of  bis  early  struggles 
with  an  intimate  friend,  who  alluded  to  the 
events  of  bis  life,  he  said,  that  if  he  had 
stuck  to  the  law,  he  believed  be  should  have 
done  as  much  as  Tom  Erskine ;  but,  he  added, 
"  I  had  no  time  for  such  studies — Mrs. 
Sheridan  and  myself  were  both  obliged  to 
keep  writing  for  our  daily  leg  or  shoulder  of 
mutton,  or  we^  should  have  had  none." 
"  Ay/'  replied  the  other,  "  I  see  it  was  a 
joint  concern." 

The  first  effort  made  by  Sheridan  to  obtain 
a  livelihood  through  his  brains,  was  the  pro- 
duction of  the  comedy  of  The  Aiva/«,  at 
which  he  worked  long  and  diligently  before 
it  was  acted.  From  the  ease  of  his  language, 
and  the  natural  exuberance  of  his  humor,  it 
would  appear  that  he  composed  rapidly; 
but  the  contrary  was  the  fact.  His  most 
flowing  periods  were  elaborated  and  correct- 
ed with  fastidious  care.  He  began  this  play 
before  he  had  completed  his  twenty-second 
year.  About  the  same  period  of  life,  or  a 
little  earlier,  and  with  equal  inexperience, 
Oongrevti  wrote  The  Old  Bachelor,  one  of 
the.  wittiest  compositions  in  the  whole  range 
of  the  English  drama.  Sheridan's  comedy 
is  fully  equal  to  Congreve's  in  construction, 
incident,  and  dialogue,  while  it  far  surpasses 
it  in  the  absence  of  impurity  or  coarse  allu- 
sions. The  Old  Bachelor  is  banished  from 
the  stage ;  The  Rivals  lives  in  active  popu- 
larity, and,  during  the  two  last  seasons,  has 
been  performed  above  thirty  times  at  the 
Princess's  Theatre,  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  C.  Kean.  Ifet  this  play,  of  the  high- 
eat  oitaracter  in  eferj  essential  point,  met 
with  very  harsh  treatment  on  the  first  night, 


and  with  difficulty  obtained  a  second  repre- 
sentatioq.  On  tbe  l7ih  of  January,  1775, 
The  Rivah  was  acted  at  Covent  Garden, 
and  repeated  on  the  18th,  when  it  was 
withdrawn  for  alterations  and  eurtailmeot. 
On  the  28th  it  was  re-produced,  and  from 
that  date  has  maintained  an  unshakaa  hold 
on  public  favor.  The  openinff  failure  was 
attributed  to  the  immoderate  length,  to  the 
character  of  Sir  Lucius  O'Trtgger,  which  was 
considered  by  a  portion  of  the  audience  as  a 
national  reflection,  and  to  the  miserable  act- 
ing of  Lee,  in  the  pugnacious  baronet,  which 
excited  repeated  gusts  of  disapprobatioii. 
Clinch  superseded  aim  when  the  play  waa 
brought  forward  again,  and  gave  infinite 
satisfaction  both  to  the  puUie  and  the  author. 
The  original  prologue,  in  the  form  of  a  dia- 
logue between  a  sergeant-at-law  and  an  at- 
torney, was  spoken  bv  Woodward  and  Quick ; 
but,  on  the  IQth  night,  Sheridan  replaced  it 
by  another,  more  appropriate,  and  consigned 
to  Mrs.  Bu)k«ley.  The  plot  and  characters 
of  The  Riwah  are  undoubtedly  the  pure  in- 
vention of  the  author ;  but  resemblances  may 
be  traced,  as  in  almost  every  other  instance, 
where  a  close  examination  is  instituted*  Sir 
Anthony  Absolute  and  Mra.  Malaprop  bear 
some  relationship  to  Matthew  Bramble  and 
hia  sister  Tabitha.  The  latter  is  more  obvi- 
ously suggested  by  Mrs.  Slipslop,  in  "  Joseph 
Andrews,"  or  Termagant,  in  Murphy'a  farce 
of  The  Dpholsterer,  Rigid  critics  call  it  a 
gross  caricature;  but  there  is  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  portrait  is  drawa  from  life 
without  exaggeration.  If  so,  then  must  Na- 
ture herself  oe  pronounced  a  caricature. 
There  are  some  remarkable  coinoidences  in 
the  dialogue*  which  can  scarcely  be  acci- 
dental. Acres,  in  the  third  act,  says — 
^  'Tu  certam  I  have  most  anti-Oallieaik  toes." 
The  same  thought  oocnrs  in  the  ^  Wasps  '* 
of  Aristophanes,  where  the  old  man,  on  being 
desired  to  put  on  a  pair  of  Lacedemonian 
boots,  endeavors  to  back  out  by  saying, 
that  one  of  his  toes  is  Traw  luaoXoKitiv — a 
bitter  enemy  to  the  Lacedemonians.  Again, 
when  Acres  speaks  of  swearing,  in  theseoond 
act,  and  ends  by  saying  that  the  **  best  terms 
will  grow  obsolete,*'  and  that  ^'  damns  have 
had  their  day,"  the  idea  seems  to  be  sug- 

fested  by  the  following  old  epigram  of  Sir 
ohn  Harrington : — 

"  In  elder  times  an  ancient  castom  was. 
To  swear,  in  weighty  matters,  by  tbe  mass ; 
Bot  when  the  mass  went  down,  as  old  men  note, 
They  aware  then  by  tbe  cross  of  this  same  groat ; 
And  when  the  cross  was  likewise  held  in  acorn, 
Then  by  their  faith  the  common  oath  was  swora. 
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Jjui^  httnng  sworn  away  all  faith  and  troth. 
Only  G —  damn  them  is  their  common  oath. 
Thus  cQstom  kept  decorom  by  gradation, 
That,  losing  mass,  cross,  faith,  they  find  dam- 
nation.** 

The  friends  of  Mrs.  Sheridan  wished- it  to 
be  understood  that  the  epilogue  to  The  Bir 
vah  was  written  by  her,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  proceeded  from  the  pen 
of  her  bnsband.  The  point  throughout  is  the 
supremaoy  of  woman  in  erery  class  and  situ- 
ation of  life,  and  a  woman  could  scarcely  laud 
op  her  own  sex  with  such  unmeasured  pane^ 
gyric. 

Sheridan  was  so  pleased  with  Clinch  for 
his  excellent  performance  of  Sir  Lucius  O^- 
Trigger,  that  when  his  benefit  occurred,  on 
the  2d  of  May,  1775,  he  made  him  a  present 
of  the  first  night  of  a  new  farce,  entitled,  SL 
J^airiel^t  Day^  w  the  Scheming  LieuUnant^ 
to  add  to  the  attraction.  The  trifle  succeed- 
ed, and  is  in  every  respect  better  calculated 
for  representation  than  persual.  It  added 
nothing  to  the  literary  fame  of  the  author, 
and  a  point  b  strained  when  we  admit  that 
nothing  was  detracted.  The  object  was  to 
assist  a  deserving  man  on  a  particular  occa^ 
sion.  Larry  Clinch,  as  he  was  familiarly  oall> 
ed,  had  been  a  brother  actor  and  intimate 
friend  of  Sheridan's  father.  He  was  a  native 
of  Dublin,  and  obtained  an  engagement  from 
Oarrick,  at  Drury-laae,  very  early  in  his 
career.  He  came  out  as  Alexander  the  Great ; 
but  his  success  was  small,  and  Garrick,  in  his 
diaappoiotmentf  after  trying  to  buy  him  off 
with  money,  forced  him  into  disagreeable 
characters,  until  he  removed  in  disgust  to 
Covent  Garden.  His  success  in  Sit  Lueius 
O^  Trigger  established  bis  reputation,  and  in 
a  short  time  after  he  returned  to  Dublin,  and 
became  the  hero  of  the  Irish  stage.  Having 
married  a  lady  by  whom  he  was  rendered 
independent,  he  performed  when  and  on  what 
terms  he  pleased;  and  about  1780,  disap- 
provior  of  the  manager's  (Daly's)  conduct, 
he  decuned  playing  the  number  of  nights  for 
which  he  was  engaged.  The  manager  took 
the  usual  method  of  complaint  in  the  news- 
papers ;  but  Clinch  preserved  a  difjfnified  si- 
lence^  and  disdained  to  reply.  Uolockily, 
however,  his  wife  died,  and  her  fortune  with 
her,  so  that  a  diminished  income  compelled 
him  thenceforward  to  become  more  amenable 
to  constituted  authority. 

On  the  2 let  of  November,  1775,  Sheridan 
rose  again  to  a  high  point,  by  the  production 
of  Tm  Duenna — a  comic  opera  of  the  first 
order,  whether  as  regards  the  dramatic  ar^ 
raogement^  dialogue,  or  music.    The  com- 


posers of  the  latter  were  Ltnley,  Rauzztni,  and 
Dr.  Harrington.  No  piece  was  ever  more 
sucoessfuL  It  ran  seventy- five  nighU  during 
the  fir^t  season,  and  still  continues  a  favorite 
with  the  public.  Th6  popular  airs  were  sung 
in  the  streets  and  ground  upon  every  barrel- 
organ  throughout  the  kingdom.  Harris  gave 
a  large  sum  for  the  copyright,  and  would  not 
allow  the  opera  (except  the  songs)  to  be 
printed.  But  no  precaution  can  evade  piracy. 
Tate  Wilkinson  obtained  a  surreptitious  copy 
of  some  scenes,  and  between  memory  and  in- 
vention, concocted  a  Duenna  of  his  own, 
which  he  gave  to  the  public  as  Sheridan's, 
in  the  York  circuit ;  and  thus  it  found  its 
way  into  many  of  the  leading  theatres  in 
Great  Britain  and  Irdand.  For  this  reason 
all  printed  copies,  up  to  a  very  late  period, 
were  denounced  by  the  author,  and  are  un- 
doubtedly spurious.  As  in  the  subsequent 
case  of  Th6  School  for  Scandal,  the  substi* 
tuted  passages  were  so  inferior  to  the  true 
originals,  that  the  piece  could  scarcely  be 
recognized.  But  the  result  answered  the 
purpose  of  the  pirates,  although  annoying  to 
the  lawful  proprietors. 

Profound  criticism  has  told  us  that  the  plot 
of  The  Duenna  is  borrowed  from  //  FUoeofg 
di  Campagna,  of  Goldoni,  Le  Sidlien  of  Mo* 
liere,  and  The  Wonder  of  Mr.  Centlivre.  It 
may  be  so,  but  it  requires  very  minute  com- 
parison to  detect  the  relationship.  The  vio- 
lations of  probability  also  hav^s  been  seyerely 
castigated ;  yet,  if  the  improbable  is  to  be 
banished  from  the  drama,  wo  know  not  what 
materials  are  to  be  found  for  an  exciting  or 
interesting  story.  The  songs  of  The  Duenna/^ 
both  in  music  and  words,  are  of  the  highest 
order ;  but  if  they  were  omitted  altogether, 
we  should  still  retain  a  most  amusing  comedy: 
unlike  the  majority  of  more  modem  operas, 
which  are  merely  so  many  pegs  on  which  to 
hang  a  melodv,  a  duet,  or  a  concerted  finale 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  long. 

In  1776,  Garrick  retired  from  the  stage 
and  from  all  active  participation  in  the  cares 
of  management.  However  uneasy  he  might 
have  found  his  theatrical  seat  of  sovereignty, 
it  was  wdl  stuffed  with  bank  notes,  for  he 
made  a  large  fortune  in  the  same  speculation 
which  impoverished  his  successors.  But  he 
possessed  advantages  which  they  had  not, 

*  Wlien  Osorge  IV.  visited  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Dablin,  in  Btate^oa  the  22d  of  August,  1821,  ha 
commanded,  ts  a  national  compliment,  Sheridan's 
opera  of  The  Duenna,  with  hie  faree  of  8t,  Patriei^e 
Juay.  George  lY.  seldom  committed  an  error  in 
taste,  whatever  mistakes  he  may  have  made  bi  mora 
important  mattcia. 
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without  reeloniog  his  exclusive  superiority 
as  an  actor — capital,  ezperieaoe,  punctuality 
in  husinesSy  a  constant  eye  on  the  exchequer, 
and  what  Miss  Striclcland  calls  '*  great  reg- 
nant abilities."  He  looked  after  everything 
himself  too,  and  trusted  nothing  to  deputies 
without  supervision.  Sheridan  adopted  as 
his  maxim  through  life,  "never  do  to-day 
what  you  can  put  off  until  to-morrow.''  Gar- 
rick,  on  the  contrary,  never  delayed  for  an 
hour  what  could  be  carried  through  on  the 
instant.  He  knew  the  value  of  time,  and 
threw  away  as  little  as  most  men. 

Garrick,  as  will  be  remembered,  was  joint 
monarch  of  Drury-lane  with  Lacy.  He  sold 
his  own  moiety  of  the  patent  and  property  to 
Sheridan,  his  father-in-law  Linley,  and  Dr. 
Ford,  for  £85,000.  In  1778,  Sheridan  was 
coerced  into  the  purchase  of  Lacy's  share  for 
£46,000.  To  complete  this,  be  consented 
to  divide  his  original  portion  between  Dr. 
Ford  and  Linley,  so  as  to  make  up  each  of 
theirs  a  quarter ;  but  the  price  at  which  they 
purchased  from  Sheridan  was  not  at  the  rate 
at  which  he  bought  from  Lacy,  though  at  an 
advance  on  the  sum  paid  to  Garrick.  Sher- 
idan afterwards  contrived  to  possess  himself 
of  Dr.  Ford's  quarter  for  £17,000,  subject  to 
the  incupnbrance  of  the  original  renters.  By 
what  spell  he  conjured  up  all  these  thousands 
it  would  be  very  diflScult  to  ascertain  with 
accuracy.  From  nothingness,  he  stepped 
into  the  practical  working  of  an  enormous 
property,  which  had  hitherto  proved  a  mine 
of  wealth  to  the  speculators.  Moore  has 
given  the  best  account  he  could  of  all  these 
money  transactions,  gathered  from  the  cor- 
respondence and  papers  placed  in  his  hands 
for  the  purpose ;  but  he  has  not  furnished  a 
full  solution  of  the  mystery,  for  this  simple 
reason,  that  it  was  never  tnoroughly  known 
to  anyone.  Colman  was  very  anxious  to  be- 
eorae  the  sole  purchaser  of  Drury-lane,  as  he 
objected  to  divided  sway ;  but  he  had  not 
the  means  of  buying  autocracy,  and  gave  up 
the  negotiation  to  the  more  successful  trium- 
virate. Garrick  continued  still  a  sort  of  sleep- 
ing partner,  or  consulting  counsel ;  the  new 
managers  were  too  glad  for  a  time  to  listen 
to  his  suggestions,  and  occasionally  to  pro6t 
by  his  advice,  while  he,  on  his  part,  was  well 
enough  disposed  to  retain  his  old  habits  of 
dictatorship,  although  he  had  acceded  from 
personal  labor  or  responsibility.  Sheridan 
was  younff,  ardent,  full  of  hop^  and  ambition, 
with  the  mnate  consciousness  of  talent,  and 
a  reliance  on  his  own  resources,  which  ad- 
mitted no  calculation  of  the  possibility  of  fail- 
ure.   But  his  habits  were  extravagant  and  1 
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thoughtless;  his  associates  were  far  above 
him  in  wealth  and  station ;  and  he  reciprocat- 
ed entertainments  without  any  visible  means 
of  competition.  From  tins  date  onwards,  his 
life  became  progressively  an  unceasing  series 
of  shifts,  subterfuges,  apologies,  endeavors 
to  stave  off  embarrassments,  contrivances  to 
elude  arrest,  breaches  of  contract,  practical 
jokes  in  place  of  ready  money,  and  the  grad- 
ual laxity  of  principle  which  winds  up  ai  last 
in  total  recklessness.  The  anecdotes  which 
have  been  fathered  on  him  fill  a  goodly 
volume,  and  have  been  compiled  as  **  Sher- 
idaniana."  Many  are  true,  some  are  ex- 
aggerated, and  a  considerable  balance  are  in- 
vented altogrether.  Lord  Byron  says  he  once 
found  him  at  his  solicitor's,  where  his  busi- 
ness was  to  get  rid  of  an  action,  in  which  he 
succeeded.  ^^Such,"  adds  the  poet,  "was 
Sheridan !  He  could  soften  an  attorney : 
there  has  been  nothing  like  it  since  the  days 
of  Orpheus."  But  even  Sheridan  never  exe- 
cuted a  feat  of  adroit  diplomacy  equal  to  that 
recorded  of  a  living  eccentric  genius,  cast 
somewhat  in  the  same  mould,  who  being  once 
arrested  by  two  bailifl^  at  the  same  time,  on 
two  separate  writs,  actually  cajoled  the  one 
son  of  Agrippa  to  pay  the  other. 

The  commencement  of  Sheridan's  career 
as  a  manager  conveyed  an  unfavorable  im- 
pression, and  gave  rise  to  comparisons  be* 
tween  him  and  his  predecessor,  much  to  his 
own  disadvantage.  The  first  novelty  produ- 
ced was  an  alteration  by  himself  onTanburgh's 
comedy  of  The  Relapse^  und^  the  title  of  A 
Trip  to  Searhoroughy  which  made  its  appear- 
ance on  the  24th  of  February,  1777.  The 
piece  was  received  with  considerable  opposi- 
tion, but  held  its  ground,  though  without 
much  popularity  or  attraction,  for  several 
succeeding  setisons.  It  was  acted  for  the  last 
time  at  Drury-lane,  in  1815.  Sheridan's  suc- 
cess in  Th»  Rivals  and  Duenna  had  already 
made  him  an  object  of  jealousy.  There  were 
not  wanting  mouths  to  carp  at  the  ''  modem 
Congreve,"  as  his  admirers  designated  him, 
and  the  newspapers  of  the  day  almost  una- 
nimously condemned  what  they  called  his 
gratuitous  mutilation  of  Vanburvh.  In  1779, 
he  was  asked  by  an  editorial  article  in  one  of 
the  journals,  if  he  did  not  consider  his  deal* 
ings  with  The  Relapse  as  an  iUustratioa  of 
what  his  own  Dangle  says  in  The  Critic^  that 
"Yanburgh  and  Congreve  are  obliged  to 
undergo  a  bungling  reformation."  The  editor 
of  the  "  Biographia  Dramatica"  also  censures 
Sheridan's  alteEation  severely,  but,  like  many 
other  critics,  he  pronounces  the  sentence 
without  stating  the  evidence.    He  adds  that 
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the  alterer  admitted  himself,  in  coQTerBation,  ^ 
thai  he  had  spoiled  Yanburgh's  play.     Be- 
yond thb  vague  assertioo  we  have  no  proof 
that  such  words  were  ever  spokeu,  but  Sher- 
tdan  might  have  contradicted  the  statement 
had  he  thought  it  worth  while.    The  opinion 
18  unjust.    We  have  many  alterations  of  old 
plays,  but  few  so  good  as  this.    Sheridan  has 
retained  everything  in  the  original  that  was 
worth  retaining,  has  omitted  exceptionable 
passages,  and  his  additions  are  improvements. 
We  may  name  particularly  the  first  scene  in 
the  fifth  act,  which  concludes  that  part  of  the 
plot  regarding  Loveless,  Colonel  Townley, 
Amanda,  and  Berinthia,  much  better  than  it 
IB  wound  up  in   The  Relapse.    It  must  be 
confessed  that  it  is  highly  improbable  (as 
Collier  was  the  first  to  observe)  that  Sir  Tun- 
belly  and  Lord  Foppington  should  negotiate 
a  match  through  the  medium  of  such  a  per- 
son as  Mrs.  Coupler.    This,  however,  is  a 
fact  radically  inherent  in  the  piece,  and  it 
certainly  lies  at  Yanburgh^s  door,  and  not  at 
Sheridan's.    The  latter  makes  Loveless  say 
— "  It  would  surely  be  a  pity  to  exclude  the 
productions  of  some  of  our  best  writers  for 
want  of  a  little  wholesome  pruning ;  which 
might  be  effected  by  any  one  who  possessed 
modesty  enough  to  believe  that  we  should 
preserve  all  we  can  of  our  deceased  authors, 
at  least  till  they  are  outdone  by  the  living 
ones." 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1777,  Sheridan 
produced  an  alteration  of  Shakspeare'a  Tem- 
pest by  himself,  retaining  some  of  Dryden's 
version,  with  some  new  Songs  by  Thomas 
Linley  the  younger,  his  brother-in-law.  There 
was  no  particular  strength  in  the  cast.  Bens- 
ley  as  Prospero  was  the  best,  but  he  was  not 
more  than  respectable.  The  singers  were  in- 
different, and  the  attempt  altogether  must  be 
considered  a  failure. 

The  town  was  beginning  to  express  loudly 
its  regret  for  the  retirement  of  Garrick,  and 
to  complain  of  vapid  entertainments,  when, 
on  the  8th  of  May,  1777,  The  School  for 
Scandal  was  announced.  The  drop  had  not 
fallen  on  the  first  act  before  the  whole  house 
felt  that  they  were  sitting  in  judgment  on  a 
master-piece — one  of  those  rare  productions 
which  appear  once  in  a  century,  an  inspira- 
tion of  real  genius,  and  an  exhibition  of  truth- 
ful character,  drawn  from  nature,  without 
reference  to  age,  country,  local  manners,  or 
ephemeral  fashions.  A  full  account  of  the 
gradual  progress  by  which  Sheridan  expand- 
ed a  slight  sketch  into  a  perfect  comedy  is 
given  by  Moore,  and  will  be  considered  by 
many  r^ers  aa  the  most  interesting  portion 


of  his  hook.  We  are  not  of  that  opinion,  and 
would  rather  the  details  had  been  spared. 
We  delight  to  look  on  the  finished  picture^ 
but  are  not  much  attracted  by  the  rough  out- 
line. When  we  ascertain  that  the  author  has 
labored  so  artificially,  although  we  are  im- 
pressed with  his  diligence,  we  lose  something 
of  our  admiration  for  his  genius.  The  pas- 
sage of  Moore's  biography  miGrht  be  spared 
in  which  he  tells  us  that  The  School  for 
Scandal  **•  was  the  slow  result  of  many  and 
doubtful  experiments,  and  that  it  arrived  step 
by  step  at  perfection."  The  play  came  out 
so  late  in  the  year,  that  when  the  theatre 
closed  with  it  on  the  7th  of  June,  there  had 
only  been  a  run  of  twenty  nights.  During 
the  next  season  it  was  performed  sixty-five 
times.  Perhaps  no  comedy  was  ever  so  per- 
fectly acted  in  all  its  pai'ts,  neither  has  such 
a  company  ever  again  been  collected  as  that 
which  then  graced  the  boards  of  old  Drury. 
Great  actors  have  since  represented  all  the 
principal  characters,  but  none  have  ever  been 
reputed  to  come  up  to  the  originals. 

On  a  fair  comparative  estimate,  The  School 
for  Scandal  may  perhaps  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  all  recent  comedies,  not  only  in  the 
English,  but  in  any  European  language.  There 
are  blemishes,  doubtless,  but  they  are  as 
specks  on  the  sun.  The  play  may  not  he 
altogether  original ;  some  portions  of  the  plot 
the  author  himself  admitted  he  had  borrowed 
from  his  mother's  novel  of  "  Sydney  Bid- 
dulph."  Others  may  revive  recollections  of 
Wycherley's  Plain  Dealer.  Charles  and  Jo- 
seph Surface  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
Fielding's  Tom  Jones  and  Blifil,  with  a  splen- 
did varnish  of  modem  manners  and  fashion- 
able refinement.  The  scandalous  coterie  are 
not  sufficiently  connected  with  the  action. 
The  hiding  Lady  Teazle  behind  the  screen, 
and  exactly  before  the  window  commanded 
by  '*  a  maiden  lady  of  such  a  curious  temper," 
is  undoubtedly  a  great  mistake,  scarcely  to 
be  excused  by  the  sudden  confusion  into 
which  Joseph  is  thrown  by  the  unexpected 
visit  of  Sir  Peter ;  and  the  fifth  act  is  com- 
paratively vreak,  and  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  anticlimax.  But  making  full 
allowance  for  all  these  drawbacks,  there 
stands  this  imperishable  monument  of  Sheri- 
dan's genius,  alone,  on  a  pedestal  by  itself, 
attractive,  popular,  and  on  the  acting  list  of 
every  leading  theatre ;  fresh  and  brilliant  aa 
in  its  first  infancy,  and  without  rival  or  com- 
petitor to  stand  in  the  same  file.  It  has  been 
approached,  but  never  equalled.  Envy  usually 
follows  merit  as  its  shadow.  An  idle  rumor 
was  propagated  that  Sheridan  was  not  the 
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real  author  of  this  iacomparable  play ;  it  was 
aaid  to  be  taken  almost  verbatim  from  a  mana- 
script  preyionsly  delivered  at  Drury-lane  by 
a  young  lady,  a  Miss  Richardson,  danghter 
of  a  merohant  in  Thames-street.  The  story 
went  on  to  say  that,  being  in  the  house  on 
the  6rst  night,  she  recognized  her  own  pro- 
duction, was  taken  out  fainting  with  surprise 
and  mortification,  and  died  not  long  after  of 
a  rapid  consumption,  prodaced  by  chagrin. 
Isaac  Reed  first  alluded  to  this  report  in  the 
^'Biographia  Dramatica."  Dr.  Watkins,  in 
his  "Life  of  Sheridan,^'  expatiated  on  it  with 
an  impression  that  it  was  true ;  and  Gait,  in 
his  '*  Lives  of  the  Players,"  has  very  unueces- 
aarily  repeated  the  assertion,  after  Moore  had 
completely  proved  that  it  was  absurd,  and 
based  upon  no  foundation. 

Garrick  evinced  the  most  unbounded  satis- 
faction at  the  success  of  The  School  for 
Scandal.  He  was  proud  of  Sheridan,  and 
this  event  indicated  his  judgment  in  resigning 
the  theatre  into  such  able  hands.  A  caviller 
observed  to  him— ''It  is  but  a  single  play, 
and  will  not  long  support  the  establishment. 
To  you,  Mr.  Garrick,  I  ipust  say,  that  the 
Atlas  that  propped  the  stage  has  left  his 
post."  "Has  he?"  replied  Garrick;  **if 
that  be  the  case,  he  has  found  another  Her- 
cules to  succeed  him."  During  the  run  of 
The  School  for  iSican(/a/,  a  passenger,  walkiog 
past  Drury-lane  on  the  side  of  Russell-street, 
about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  was  suddenly 
startled  by  a  terrific  noise,  which  resembled 
the  concussion  of  an  earthquake,  accompanied 
by  peals  of  distant  rolling  thunder.  He  ask- 
ed in  dismay  what  it  was,  and  received  for 
reply  the  intimation  that  it  was  the  applause 
of  the  audience  on  the  falling  of  the  screen, 
iu  the  fourth  act  of  the  new  comedy. 

The  writer  of  this  notice  once  saw  the 
screen  fall  in  an  important  theatre  without 
producing  the  slightest  effect  on  the  select 
assembly,  who  appeared  utterly  unconscious 
of  what  was  intended.  A  ludicrous  incident 
occurred  one  evening  in  connection  with  this 
scene,  at  the  Hawkins'-street  house,  in  Dublin, 
then  under  the  management  of  William  Ab- 
bott. When  the  screen  was  pulled  down. 
Lady  Teazle  was  not  there,  and  thus  the 
great  point  of  the  play  was  bst.  She  had 
ffone  into  the  green-room  to  gossip  or  rest 
herself,  and  calculated  on  being  at  her  place 
in  time.  Before  the  house  could  recover 
from  their  astonishment,  or  evince  disappro- 
bation, Abbott,  who  played  Charles  Surface, 
and  loved  a  jest,  with  great  readiaeas  added 
a  word  to  the  text,  and  exclaimed,  '*  No  Lady 
Teazle,  by  all  that's  wonderful !"    A  roar  of 


laughter  followed,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
fair  absentee  walked  deliberately  on,  and 
placed  herself  in  her  proper  position,  as  if 
nothing  bad  happened. 

But  brilliant  as  had  been  the  success  of 
The  School  for  Scandal^  it  proved  but  a  pass- 
ing meteor,  and  very  soon  the  general  system 
of  the  management  subsided  again  into  dark* 
ness.  Sheridan's  besetting  sin  of  procrasti- 
nation increased  on  him,  and  grew  into  a 
chronic  disease  too  deeply  rooteid  for  cure. 
He  delayed  anawerii^  letters  vntil  they  ac- 
cumulated into  a  hopeless  heap,  and  then 
be  consumed  them  in  one  indiscriminate  holo- 
caust. Authors  could  neither  obtain  a  read- 
ing nor  a  restoration  of  their  manuscripts,  and 
complained  in  loud  but  unheeded  remon- 
strances that  their  dialogue,  incidents,  and 
arrangements  were  pilfered  aud  transformed 
most  unmercifully,  and  so  completely  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  recognize  tbem,  un« 
less  where  some  unique  feature  proclaimed 
the  identity.  Garrick,  not  long  before  hia 
death,  b^an  to  fed  convinced  that  the 
theatre  was  tottering,  and  that  he  had  mis- 
taken his  man.  In  his  last  letter  to  King,  he 
says — ''  Poor  old  Drury,  I  feel  that  it  will 
very  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Philis- 
tines." 

On  the  I5th  of  October,  lllS,  Sheridan 
allowed  a  dramatic  entertainment,  as  it  was 
called  in  the  bills,  a  farce  in  reality,  under 
the  title  of  The  Camp,  to  be  announced  as 
his.  It  was  a  piece  de  circonstanee^  founded 
on  a  late  encampment  at  Goxheath,  and  in- 
tended as  a  vehicle  for  scenery,  and  to  em- 
body some  local  circumstances  which  actually 
took  place.  Tate  Wiikinaon,  in  has  **  Witn- 
dering  Patentee,"  was  the  first  who  denied 
positively  that  Sheridan  had  an3rihiiig  to  do 
with  this  very  inferior  production,  which,  in 
reality,  was  written  by  his  brother-in-law, 
Tickell.  What  could  have  induced  Sheridan 
thus  to  trifle  with  his  reputation  it  is  impoa- 
sible  to  divine.  The  mere  connectioa  by 
marriage  was  not  a  plea  of  sufficient  weight. 
Had  he  never  soared  beyond  St.  Fatriek'e 
Day,  the  Camp  might  have  passed  for  hia. 
With  slender  pretensions,  but  as  a  temporary 
stop-gap,  it  met  with  unusual  success,  and 
lived  for  two  seasons,  attracting  good  houses, 
while  Shakspeare's  best  playa  were  exhibited 
to  empty  benches.  Who  shall  attempt  to 
fathom  the  shifting  currents  of  public  taste, 
or  caprice,  or  extravagance  ?  Mo(Hre  says— • 
"  One  of  the  novelties  of  the  year  was  a 
musical  entertainment,  called  The  Camp, 
which  was  falsely  attributed  to  Shendaa  at 
the  time»  and  which  has  since  been  inconside* 
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imtely  admitted  into  the  ooNetftioa  of  bis 
works.  This  unworiby  trifle  (as  appears 
from  a  rough  eopy  of  it  in  tnj  possession) 
was  the  prod  action  of  Ticke1l»  and  the  pa- 
tience with  which  his  friend  snhmitted  to 
the  imputation  of  having  written  it,  was  a 
sort  of  martyrdom  of  fame  which  few  but 
himself  ooaid  afford." 

Oarrick  died  on  the  20th  of  January,  1779. 
Sheridan  wrote  a  monody  on  his  death,  ded- 
icated to  the  Dowager  Lady  Spencer,  which 
monody  was  spoken  by  Mrs.  Yates  from  the 
boards  of  Drui^-lane,  on  the  2d  of  March 
fdlowtBg,  and  repeated  on  many  successive 
evenings.  But  the  public  thought  less  of  it 
than  Lord  Byron,  whose  praise  is  absolute. 
It  has  undoubted  merit,  and  must  be  consid* 
ered  a  very  graceful  composition.  Pethaps 
tlie  best  passive  is  that  which  is  general 
rather  than  particular,  and  wherem  the 
ephemend  nature  of  the  actor's  fame,  whose 
Works  die  with  him,  is  unfavorably  contrasted 
with  the  immorulity  of  the  painter,  sculp- 
tor, and  poet,  who  leave  behind  them  undy* 
lag  memorials  :-— 

**  Sach  is  their  meed ;  their  honors  thus  secnre, 
Whose  arts  yield  objects,  and  whose  works 

endure. 
The  actor  only,  shrinks  from  time's  award, 
Feeble  tradition  is  his  memory's  guard ; 
By  whose  faint  breath  his  merits  must  abide, 
Unvonch'd  by  proof,  to  substance  unallied  ! 
E'en  matchless  Garrick's  art,  to  heav'n  resign'd, 
No  fixed  effect,  no  model  leaves  behind." 

The  theatre  was  going  rapidly  down, 
when  the  attention  of  the  play-going  public 
was  excited  by  the  production  otTke  CriHe, 
on  the  29th  of  October,  1779.  Lord  Byron 
was  not  wrong  when  he  called  this  the  best 
burlesque  that  had  ever  been  written.  Hie 
proof  is,  that  it  retains  its  attraction,  when 
all  local  causes  and  coincidences  have  ceased. 
We  have  no  longer  Cumberland  to  be  iden- 
tified with  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  Thomas 
Yaughaa,  the  author  of  The  Hotel,  with 
Dangle^  or  Woodfall  to  be  the  target  of  cer- 
tain sly  hits  at  the  press.  The  piece  is  essen* 
tially  excellent,  and  as  thore  will  never  fail  to 
be  tumid,  bombastic  plays,  in  all  ages,  it  will 
dojnst  as  well  for  a  satire  in  the  present  day, 
aa  during  the  reign  of  the  last  generation. 
The  drift  of  this  performance,  which  abounds 
with  easy  wit,  unaffected  exuberant  humor, 
and  caustic  pungency,  is,  perhaps,  not  thor- 
oughly understood.  It  might  not  have  been 
written  with  the  single  view  of  procuring 
full  houses  during  its  own  run,  but  as  a  crafty 
expedient  to  banish  empty  ones  on  future 


occasions.  It  seems  like  an  advertisement 
from  the  manager  of  Drury-lane,  to  signify 
his  wish  that  no  more  modern  tragediee  might 
be  offered  for  representation  at  his  theatre. 
A  tragedy,  callea  Zoraida,  written  by  Wil- 
liam Uodson,  a  Cambridge  man,  of  conside- 
rable scholarship,  was  performed  within  two 
months  after  the  production  of  T%e  Critic, 
and  while  the  burlesque  was  yet  succeeding 
— a  most  unhappy  propicquity,  which  proved 
fatal.  The  woes  of  Zoraida  being  forestalled 
by  Tt76cirtna,  were  banished  after  a  few 
fruitless  repetitions.  Hodson  attributed  his 
failure  entirely  to  that  cause.  He  printed 
his  play  in  indignation,  and  annexed  a  post- 
script of  considerable  length,  containing 
some  general  observations  on  tragedy,  which 
contain  sotind  sense,  and  are  much  better 
worth  reading  than  the  play  they  accompany. 
The  author's  Cambridge  friends  compared 
him  to  a  man  with  a  dark  lantern,  casting  a 
light  on  everybody  but  himself. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  show 
the  passages  from  different  plays  ridiculed 
in  The  Critic  ;  and,  by  those  versed  in  the 
dramatic  literature  of  the  period,  a  great 
number  of  them  may  be  easily  detected. 
Holcroft  once  thought  of  publishing  a  key« 
which  had  been  done  before,  in  tbe  case  of 
The  Bekeareal.  One  remarkable  illustration 
may  be  quoted  as  a  specimen.  When  Whis- 
kerandos  is  killed  by  the  pretended  beef-eater, 
he  says — 

"O  cursed  parry — that  last  thrust  in  tierce 
Was  fatal !  Captain,  thou  hast  fenced  well ; 
And  Wbiskemndos  quits  this  hustling  scene 
In  all  s«r— " 

and  so  he  dies.  The  beef-eater  finiahea  the 
word,  and  says — 

^  — n%-- be  would  have  added,  but  stem  death 
Cut  short  his  being,  and  the  noun  at  once.** 

It  has  been  supposed  that  this  was  suggested 
by  the  conclusion  of  the  terroi^stricken 
dialoffue,  and  the  division  of  words  between 
the  Abbess  of  Andouillet,  and  the  novice. 
Marguerite,  in  "  Tristram  Shandy.''  Bat  a 
much  closer  original  is  at  hand,  taken  from 
a  dramatic  source,  to  which  Sheridan  would 
assuredly  resort  for  his  example.  In  Henry 
Brooke's  Guetavue  Vaeat  one  of  the  charao- 
ters  relating  the  death  of  another  (act  iii.  so. 
l),says— 

'*  Tell  him  for  once  that  I  have  fought  like  him, 
And  would  like  him  have — 
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Cooqaer'd,  he  would  have  said— but  there^  O ! 

there! 
Death  stopt  him  Bboit" 

The  resemblance  here  is  too  flagrant  to  be 
inistaken.  Shakspeare  supplies  an  earlier 
parallel  in  the  death  of  Hotspur : — 

**  Oh !  I  could  propheay, 
Bat  that  the  earthy  and  cold  hand  of  death 
lies  on  my  tongue  :~no,  Percy>  thoa  art  dast, 
And  food  for Dies:' 

The  Prince  of  Wales  concludes  the  sen- 
tence— 

••  For  worm^,  brave  Percy  I" 

Sheridan  would  hardly  have  ventured  to 
point  at  Shakspeare  in  his  parody,  although 
it  is  quite  certain  that  he  had  no  profound 
veneration  for  our  immortal  bard.  Ireland, 
in  his  "Confessions"  (the  only  occasion, 
perhaps,  on  which  he  ever  spoke  the  truth), 
says,  that  during  the  Vortigern  and  Bawena 
negotiation,  his  father,  Mr.  Samuel  Ireland 
'*  had  very  frequent  conversations  with  Mr. 
Sheridan  respecting  the  transcendent  genius 
of  the  great  dramatist ;  and  one  day  in  par- 
ticular, after  Mr.  S.  Ireland  bad  been,  as 
usual,  lavish  of  his  encomiums,  Mr.  Sheridan 
remarked,  that,  however  high  Shakspeare 
might  stand  in  the  estimation  of  the  public 
in  general,  he  did  not,  for  his  part,  regard 
bim  as  a  poet  in  that  exalted  light,  although 
be  allowed  the  brilliancy  of  his  ideas  and  the 
penetration  of  his  mind."  If  we  are  to 
believe  the  same  authority,  Sheridan  was 
taken  in  by  the  forgery,  in  common  with 
Parr,  Warton,  Boswell,  and  many  others. 
When  perusing  a  fair  copy  of  the  play,  from 
the  supposed  origrinal  manuscript,  he  came 
to  one  line  which  was  not  strictly  metrical ; 
upon  which,  turning  to  Ireland  sen.,  he  re- 
marked, "  This  is  rather  strange ;  for  though 
you  are  acquainted  with  my  opinion  of  Shak- 
speare, yet,  be  it  as  it  may,  he  certainly 
always  wrote  poetry."  Having  read  a  few 
pages  further,  he  again  paused,  and,  laying 
down  the  manuscript,  spoke  to  the  foliowiuff 
effect: — "There  are  certainlv  some  bold 
ideas,  but  they  are  crude  and  undigested. 
It  is  very  odd ;  one  would  be  led  to  think 
that  Shakspeare  must  have  been  very  young 
when  he  wrote  the  play.  As  to  the  doubt- 
ing whether  it  be  reially  his  or  not,  who  can 
possibly  look  at  the  papers  and  not  believe 
them  ancient  ?" 

Witb  the  Otitic  enda  the  list  of  Sheridan's 


original  dmmoftio  compoeitiona.*  He  was 
then  only  in  his  twenty-eighth  year;  and, 
judging  by  what  he  had  done  at  such  an 
early  afl^e,  we  may  conceive  what  he  mighi 
have  effected  in  the  same  walk,  had  he  not 
turned  his  thoughts  and  pursuits  into  another 
channel.  In  1780,  he  was  returned  to  the 
House  of  Common?,  as  member  for  Stafford, 
and  thenceforward  became  an  active  poli- 
tician. He  attached  himself  naturally  to  the 
party  of  his  friend.  Fox,  at  that  time  in 
opposition.  His  maiden  speech,  in  defence 
of  his  seat,  was  a  failure,  and  led  to  a  some* 
what  hasty  decision  that  nature  intended  him 
not  for  an  orator.  His  utterance  waa  thick 
and  indistinct,  an  imperfection  he  never  en* 
tirely  subdued.  When  he  had  finished,  he 
went  to  the  gallery,  wbere  Woodfall  waa 
reporting,  to  ask  his  opinion.  Woodfall 
frankly  told  him  to  stick  to  his  former  avoca- 
tions, for  that  he  had  now  got  beyond  hia 
depth.  Sheridan,  nothing  daunted,  replied 
— **  I  know  it  is  in  me,  and  out  it  shall  come.'' 
He  improved  rapidly  with  successive  oppor- 
tunities, and  obtained  great  credit  for  a  ready 
reply  to  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  session  of  1783,  in 
a  debate  on  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace. 
Sheridan  had  warmly  seconded  Lord  John 
Cavendish,  in  an  amendment  of  the  address, 
which  went  -to  omit  the  approval  of  the 
treaty.  Pitt,  then  even  a  younger  man  than 
himself  by  several  years,  already  chaooellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  in  traioing  for  prime 
minister,  took  him  up  in  reply,  and  com- 
menced his  speech  by  the  following  sarcastic 
exordium: — ^^'No  man,"  he  observed,  ''ad- 
mired more  than  he  did  the  abilities  of  that 
honorable  gentleman,  the  elegant  sallies  of 
his  thought,  the  gay  effusions  of  his  fancy, 
his  dramatic  turns,  and  his  epigrammatie 
points ;  and  if  they  were  reserved  for  the 
proper  etage,  they  would,  no  doubt,  receive, 
what  the  honorable  gentleman's  abilities 
always  did  receive,  the  plaudits  of  the 
audience ;  and  it  would  be  his  fortune,  fiit 
plausu  gaudere  theatri.  But  this  was  not 
the  proper  scene  for  the  exhibition  of  these 
elegancies ;  he  therefore  called  the  attention 
of  the  house  to  the  question."  Pitt  lost  his 
temper,  while  he  forgot  bis  politeness,  and 
Sheridan  instantaneously  answered  : — "  On 
the  particular  sort  of  personality  which  the 

*  A  pantomime  called  Bohinuon  Cfnuoe,  or  HvrU' 
quin  Friday,  wis  produced  at  Drury-lane,  in  1781, 
and  attributed  to  SheridsQ,  bat  it  ie  doabifal 
whether  he  had  anythiog  to  do  with  it.  It  wm 
very  raeeetsfii],  and  the  loenery,  by  Loutherbourg, 
prodnoed  a  moet  extraordinary  effeet 
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fight  hoDorabl«  gendeouui  had  thought 
proper  to  make  use  of,  be  need  not  make  any 
comment;  ihe^ proprutty,  the  taste,  the  gentle- 
nuudy  paint  of  it  moat  have  been  obvious  to 
thehou^e.  But"  (continued  be),  "let me 
MBure  the  right  honorable  gentleman,  that  I 
do  now,  and  will  at  any  time,  when  he 
ofaooaea  to  repeat  this  sort  of  allusion,  meet 
it  with  the  moat  aincere  good  bumor.  Nay, 
I  will  say  more,  flattered  and  eneooraged  by 
the  right  honorable  gtntleman'a  panegyric  on 
my  ulents,  if  ever  I  again  engage  in  the 
eompoaitiona  to  which  he  alludes,  I  may  be 
tempted  to  an  sot  of  preaumption — to  at- 
tempt an  improvement  on  one  of  Ben  Jon- 
aon'a  best  characters,  that  of  the  angry  boy 
in  Th€  AlchymUt:'  The  effect  of  the  appli- 
cation was  electrical,  and  after  this  it  was 
long  before  Pitt  could  divest  himself  of  the 
epithet  of  the  "Angry  Boy,"  which  was 
applied  to  him  in  lampoons,  caricatures,  and 
the  opposition  journals. 

During  the  mutations  of  ministries,  Sheri- 
dan enjoyed  more  than  one  office  under  his 
friend  and  patron.  Fox,  but  they  were  of 
abort  duration.  Between  1789  and  1787,  he 
made  many  masterly  speeches,  which  were 
listened  to  with  attention  and  applause  by 
opponents  as  well  as  partisans ;  out  on  the 
7th  of  February,  1787,  he  reached  the  apex 
of  oratorical  excellence,  in  the  celebrated  dis- 
cvasion  on  the  charge  against  Warren  Hast- 
ings, for  the  spoliation  of  the  Begums.  For 
five  hours  and  a  half  he  commanded  the 
breathless  attention  of  the  house,  and  when 
he  finished,  decorum  was  forgotten,  and  long 
and  enthusiastic  peals  of  applause  greeted 
him  from  every  quarter.  Such  an  effect  was 
never  produced  within  the  walls  of  any  legis- 
lative assembly  before,  or  since.  Within 
fonr-and-twenty  hours  he  was  offered  one 
thousand  pounds  for  the  copyright,  if  he 
would  himself  correct  it  for  the  press ;  bat 
this  was  impossible,  for  he  had  no  copy.  An 
outline  only  of  this  marvellous  effort  of 
eloquence  has  reached  us,  so  that  it  may  be 
considered  as  lost.  The  published  debates 
of  the  aeasion  present  but  a  faint  adumbra^ 
tsoB.  Moore  aays  that  a  perfect  transcript 
of  the  speech  is  in  existence,  taken  in  short- 
hand by  Oumey,  some  time  in  possession  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  then  in  the  hands  of 
Sheridan,  and  afterwards  in  those  of  Moore 
himself.  He  baa  |pven  some  extracts,  but 
they  only  whet  curiosity,  without  allaying  it. 
A  perfect  publication  of  this  speech  would 
find  an  army  of  purchasers.  We  may  form 
some  idea  of  its  power  from  the  encomiums 
of  auch  men  aa  Burke,  Fox,  and  Pitt.    Burke 


said  that  the  honorable  member  (Mr*  Sheri- 
dan) ''  baa  this  day  surprised  the  thousands 
who  hung  with  rapture  on  his  accents,  by 
such  an  array  of  talents,  such  an  exhibition 
of  capacity,  such  a  display  of  powers,  as  are 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  oratory ;  a  display 
that  reflected  the  highest  honor  upon  him* 
self,  lustre  upon  letters,  renown  upon  parlia- 
ment, glory  upon  the  country.  Of  all  species 
of  rhetoric,  of  every  kind  of  eloquence  that 
has  been  witnessed  or  recorded,  either  in 
aocient  or  modem  times ;  whatever  the  acute- 
ness  of  the  bar,  the  dignity  of  the  senate,  the 
Solidity  of  the  judgment-seat,  and  the  sacred 
morality  of  the  pulpit  have  hitherto  furnished, 
nothing  has  surpassed,  nothing  has  equalled 
what  we  have  heard  this  day  in  Westminster 
Hall.  No  holy  seer  of  religion,  no  sage,  no 
statesman,  no  orator,  no  man  of  any  descrip- 
tion whatever,  has  come  up,  in  the  one  in- 
stance, to  the  pure  aentimenta  of  morality ; 
or  in  the  other,  to  that  variety  of  knowledge, 
force  of  imagination,  propriety  and  vivacity 
of  allusion,  beauty  and  elegance  of  diction, 
strength  and  copiousness  of  style,  pathos  and 
sublimity  of  conception,  to  which  we  have^ 
this  day  listened  with  ardor  and  admiration. 
From  poetry  up  to  eloquence,  there  is  not  a 
species  of  composition  of  which  a  complete 
and  perfect  specimen  might  not,  from  that 
single  speech,  be  culled  and  collected."  Fox 
said,  *'  that  ail  he  had  ever  heard  or  read, 
when  compared  with  it,  dwindled  into  no- 
thing, and  vanished  like  vapor  before  the 
sun.  Pitt  joined  in  with  equal  admiration, 
and  acknowledged  that  Sheridan  **  had  sur- 
passed all  the  eloquence  of  ancient  or  modem 
times,  and  that  his  speech  on  the  third  charge 
against  Mr.  Hastings  possessed  everything 
that  genius  or  art  could  furnish  to  agitate  or 
control  the  human  mind." 

Lord  Byron^s  "Monody"  contains  these 
fine  lines  in  allusion  to  Sheridan's  speech. 
They  are  a  little  overstrained  in  fact,  but 
beautiful  in  poetry : — 

'*  When  the  loud  cry  of  trampled  Hindostan 
Arose  to  Heaven  in  her  appeal  to  man, 
His  was  the  thunder,  his  the  avenging  rod. 
The  wrath,  the  delegated  voice  of  Grod, 
Which  shook  the  nations  through  his  lips,  and 

biased, 
Till  vanquish'd  senates  trembled  as  they  praised.*' 

On  the  following  day  a  eommittee  waa 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
prepare  articles  of  impeachment  against 
Warren  Hastings,  in  which  Sheridan  was  in- 
cluded and  appointed  one  of  the  managers. 
When  it  came  to  his  turn  to  apeak  again,  in 
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tbe  course  of  tbe  trial,  he  proved  Chut  he 
had  not  exhausted  his  resources  ib  the  former 
effort,  and  delivered  a  second  speech,  which 
lasted  for  four  successive  days,  with  ad- 
journments, and  was  by  many  supposed  to 
be  fully  equal  to  the  first,  alihough  it  was 
impossible  to  excite  the  same  enthusiasm 
when  the  freshness  of  the  subject  had  be- 
come withered.  And  now,  what  is  the  im- 
pression  of  all  this  marvellous  display  on  the 
sober  minds  of  unprejudiced  posterity  ?  That 
the  whole  proceeding  was  a  mistake,  and  a 
very  grievous  one  to  the  principal  character 
in  tbe  imposing  spectacle ;  originating  in  and 
perpetuated  by  party  faction  and  personal 
hostility;  and  that  Warren  Hastings,  who 
was  ultimately  acquitted,  but  left  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  an  eight  years'  process,  was 
comparatively  an  innocent  man,  while  he  was 
most  undottbtedly  an  injured  and  persecuted 
one  to  the  extent  of  ruining  his  fortune  aud 
embittering  tbe  remainder  of  his  days.  The 
splendid  eloquence,  too,  which  was  then  ex- 
hibited would  not  now  be  listened  to,  but 
would  be  considered  waste  of  time,  and 
empty,  ornamental  rhetoric.  Such  is  the 
change  which  sixty  years  have  produced  in 
the  march  of  practical  utilitarianism  as  op- 
posed to  oratorical  display. 

Sheridan's  unprecedented  success  in  the 
House  of  Commons  interfered  sadly  with 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  theatre.  His 
acquaintance  and  intimacy  with  the  circle  of 
the  great  became  more  extended,  and  his 
habits  of  conviviality  and  extravagance  more 
irrevocably  confirmed.  The  affairs  of  Drury- 
lane  fell  rapidly  into  confusion.  The  salaries 
of  the  actors  were  seldom  paid,  the  trades* 
people  never.  Discipline  became  relaxed, 
and  insurrections  were  frequent.  Even  Mrs. 
Siddons  at  last  refused  to  go  on  the  stage 
unless  some  portion  of  her  large  arrears  was 
paid  on  account.  In  the  midst  of  all  these 
difficulties,  Garrick's  theatre  had  reached  the 
period  of  age  when  it  waa  pronounced  un- 
safe. One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  were  required  to  build  a  new  one. 
This  sum  was  raised  with  ease  in  three 
hundred  debentures  of  five  hundred  pounds 
each.  How  to  pay  the  regular  interest  never 
entered  into  the  calculation.  On  the  4th  of 
June,  1791,  old  Druryhuie  closed  forever, 
and  began  to  be  pulled  down.  The  com- 
pany went  first  to  the  Opera  House,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Haymarket,  where  they 
played  at  advanced  prices.  On  the  4th  of 
September  in  the  same  year,  the  first  stone 
of  Holland's  magnificent  edifice  was  laid,  but 
many  difficulties  arose,  and  a  long   time 


elapsed  before  it  was  fit  to  receive  the  pub* 
lie.  In  the  meantime  Sheridan  snstiuoed  a 
heavy  domestic  blow  in  the  loss  of  his  first 
wife,  who  died  of  a  lingering  decline  in  1792, 
being  then  only  thirty-eight  years  of  age. 
He  was  fondly  attached  to  her,  and  she  was 
worthy  of  his  love.  All  who  knew  her  eon* 
curred  in  admiration  of  ber  oharaeter  and 
extraordinary  beauty.  Jackson,  the  com* 
poser,  said,  '<  That  to  see  her,  as  she  stood 
sinetng  beside  him  at  tlte  pianoforte^  was  like 
looxing  into  the  face  of  a  deity."  Hie 
Bishop  of  Norwich  was  accustomed  to  do> 
clare  that  she  seemed  to  him  *'  the  connect- 
ing link  between  woman  and  angel;"  and 
even  the  licentious  John  Wilkes  pronounced 
her  **  the  most  modest,  pleasing,  and  delicate 
fiower  that  ever  grew  in  nature's  garden." 
Her  only  daughter  died  soon  after,  and  the 
loss  of  this  mteresting  child  imprinted  aa 
indelible  wound  on  the  heart  of  the  bereaved 
father. 

On  the  2 1st  of  April,  1794,  the  new 
theatre  of  Drury^laoe  opened  with  Macheikt 
the  leading  characters  by  John  Kemble  aad 
Mrs.  Siddons.  '  An  occasional  prologue  and 
epilogue  were  spoken  by  Kemble  and  Miss 
Farren.  A  lake  of  real  water  was  exbibfted, 
end  the  audience  were  told  that  an  iron  cur- 
tain was  in  prepart^ion  to  insulate  them  from 
any  fire  that  might  originate  behind  the 
scenes.  On  this  oocasion  an  attempt  was 
made  to  banish  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  but  the 
galleries  soon  insisted  on  his  recall.  Charles 
Kemble  made  his  first  appearance  aa  Mai* 
colm.  Holland's  theatre,  the  handsomest  in 
the  kingdom,  was  destined  to  a  short  exist- 
enoe,  being  totally  burnt  down  on  the  night 
of  f*ebniary  the  24th,  1809,  when  k  had 
stood  only  fifteen  years.  The  following  au- 
thentic anecdote  in  connection  with  the 
building  has  not  before,  as  we  believe,  appear- 
ed  in  print.  Holland  could  never  obtain  a 
settlement  or  even  an  interview  on  the  sub* 
ject  with  Sheridan.  He  hunted  him  for 
weeks  and  months  at  his  own  house,  at  the 
theatre,  at  his  usual  resorts ;  bat  he  waa  no* 
wiiere  to  be  seen.  At  last  he  tracked  him 
to  the  stage-door,  rushed  in,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  burly  porter,  and  found  the 
manager  on  the  stage  conversing  with  a 
party  of  gentlemen,  whom  he  had  mvited  to 
show  them  the  theatre.  Sheridan  saw  Hol- 
land approaching,  and  knowing  that  escape 
was  this  time  impossible,  put  a  bold  face  on 
the  matter.  "Ah I  my  dear  fellow,"  ex* 
claimed  he,  "you  are  the  very  man  I  wanted 
to  see — you  have  come  most  opropot.  I  am 
tmly  sorry  you  have  had  the  trouble  of  call- 
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mg  on  me  80  ofiieii,  Irat  now  we  are  met,  in  a 
Cew  minutes  I  ehall  be  at  liberty ;  we  will 
then  go  into  my  room  together  and  settle  oar 
affairs.  But  first  yon  must  decide  an  im- 
portant question  here.  Some  of  these  gentle- 
men* tell  me  there  are  complaints,  and  lond 
ones,  that  the  transmission  of  sound  is  de- 
fective in  your  beautiful  theatre.  That,  in 
fiict,  the  galleries  cannot  hear  at  all,  and 
tiiat  is  the  leason  why  tbey  have  become  so 
noisy  of  late/*  *'  Sonnd  defective !  not  Itear  I" 
rekerated  the  astonished  architect,  toming 
pale,  and  almost  staggering  back ;  '*  why,  it 
is  the  most  perfect  bmlding  foir  sound  that 
ever  was  erected ;  I'll  stake  myrepiitatbn  on 
it,  the  complaint  is  most  gronndless."  *'  So 
I  say,"  retorted  Sheridan ;  "  but  now  we'll 
bring  the  question  to  issue  defin*tii»ely,  and 
ttien  have  a  <panigraph  or  two  in  the  papers. 
Do  you,  Sdiand,  go  and  place  yourself  ai 
the  back  of  the  «pper  gallery,  while  I  stand 
here  on  the  sta^^  and  talk  to  you."  *^  Cer- 
tainly,*' said  Holland,  ^'with  the  greatest 
pleaaure.*'  A  lantern  was  proyided,  with  a 
tnuty  guide,  and  away  went  the  architect 
through  a  labyrinth  of  dark  and  waading  pas- 
sages, almost  a  day*s  journey,  until  he  reach- 
ed his  distant  and  elevated  poet.  ^Now, 
Mr.  Holland/'  cried  Sheridan,  ''are  you 
there  and  ready  V  **  Yes,"  was  the  imme- 
diate answer.  "Can  you  hear  me?"  "Per- 
fectly, perfectly,  Mr.  Sheridan  I"  "  Then  I 
wish  you  a  very  good  morning."  So  saying 
Sheridan  disappeared,  and  was  two  or  three 
miles  off  before  Holland  eoald  descend. 
Another  long  interval  oconrred  ere  he  was 
able  to  chase  the  fugitive  to  his  lair  again. 

Towards  the  end  of  1795,  Sheridan  con- 
tracted a  second  marriage  with  Miss  Esther 
Jane  Ogle,  daughter  of  the  Dean  of  Win- 
ehester.  He  was  then  at  the  ripe  age  of 
forty-fonr,  and  the  lady  young  enough  to  be 
bU  daughter.  She  was  fasMating  aoid  hand- 
some, while  constant  intemperance  had  made 
sad  inroads  on  his  personal  preiensioas.  His 
nose  bad  become  red,  and  his  cheeks  bloat- 
ed ;  yet  sneh  were  the  charms  of  his  manner, 
mind,  and  conversation,  that  he  soon  chaaffed 
the  original  aversion  of  his  selected  bride  mto 
enthusiastic  love.  In  spite  of  hie  pecuniary 
dtflculties,  he  contrived  to  raise  fifteen  thou- 
sand pounds  (by  selling  shares  in  Drary-lane 
Theatre),  which  sum  the  Dean  required  to 
be  settled  upon  his  daughter  and  her  chil- 
dren, shonld  she  have  any,  in  addition  to  five 
thousand  which  he  contributed  himself.  These 
conditions  comprised  the  sine  qua  ncn  of  his 
consent,  and  being  complied  with,  an  estate 
called  Polesden,  at  Leatherhead  in  Surrey, 


was  purchased  with  the  money,  and  carefully 
invested  in  the  nnme  of  Mrs.  Sheridan  and 
her  future  offspring.  Here  was  a  second 
love-match,  not  quite  so  romanUcas  the  first, 
but  fully  as  ardent  in  mutual  affection. 

Sheridan,  like  many  other  clever  people 
of  expanded  minds,  was  prone  to  superstition. 
He  had  implicit  confidence  in  dreams,  with 
a  full  reliance  on  lucky  and  unlucky  days. 
Nothmg  Gould  induce  him  to  travel,  or  allow 
a  new  play  to  be  brought  out  on  a  Friday. 
On  the  14th  of  December,  1797,  a  drama 
was  produced,  the  unexpected  run  of  which 
relieved  for  a  while  the  embarrassments  of  * 
the  theatre,  and  replenished  the  exhausted 
treasury.  This  was  The  Casile  Spectre,  by 
Lewis,  the  author  of  ''The  Monk.''  The 
great  success  of  this  piece,  which  is  in  truth 
a  jumble  of  absurdity,  may  be  quoted  as  a 
striking  proof  that  populsrity  is  a  very  un- 
certain criterion  of  merit.  With  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  Ptzarro  and  Bluebeard,  The 
Castle  Spectre  brought  more  caah  than  any . 
piece  that  had  been  produced  for  twenty 
years.  Tiie  ghost,  which  was  expected  to  be 
the  cause  of  failure,  proved  the  great  source 
of  attraction.  George  Frederick  Cooke,  in 
his  journal,  says:  "I  hope  it  will  not  be 
hereafter  believed  that  The  Castle  Spectre 
could  draw  crowded  houses  when  the  most 
snbUme  productions  of  the  immortal  Shak- 
speare  were  played  to  empty  benches.  * 
Reader,  pause  and  ponder  over  the  unfathom* 
able  eccentricities  of  public  taste.  A  stoiy 
is  told,  that  towards  the  end  of  the  season, 
Sheridan  and  Lewis  had  some  dispute  in  the 
green-room,  when  the  latter  offered,  ia  con- 
firmation of  his  arguments,  to  bet  Mr.  S.  all 
the  money  which  The  Casile  Spectre  had 
brought  thai  he  was  right.  ^  No,^'  replied 
the  manage,  ''I  cannot  afford  to  bet  so 
much.  Mat. ;  but  I'll  tell  you  what  Fll  do. 
rU  bet  you  all  it  is  worth  /"  This  retort 
was  as  witty  as  it  was  ungrateful  and  ill* 
timed,  and  proves  that  Sheridan,  under  any 
circumstances,  could  never  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  a  Joke. 

The  dastle  Spectre  produced  but  a  tern- 
porary  lull  in  tlie  storm  of  pecuniary  diffi- 
culty by  which  the  management  of  Drury- 
lane  Theatre  was  continually  beset.  Sheridan 
found  himself  compelled  to  resume  the  dra- 
matic pen  he  had  so  long  absndoned,  and 
after  an  interval  of  twenty  yeare  employed 
his  genius  on  an  amalgamation  of  Kotzebue's 
two  dramas  of  The  Virgin  of  the  Sun  and 
The  Death  of  Holla  ;  out  of  which,  through 
the  medium  of  previous  English  translations, 
with  much  original  matter,  he  compounded 
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the  far-famed  romantic  play  of  Pizarro^  or 
The  Spaniards  in  Peru.  No  play  baa  beeo 
more  abused,  yet  none  waa  ever  so  sueceaa- 
fttl.  It  has  been  called  an  unworthy  prosti- 
tution of  Sheridan'a  brilliant  talents,  a 
monstrous  melodrama  in  ^ve  acts,  an  ab- 
surd, inflated,  unnatural  farrago,  with  many 
other  vituperative  epithets  too  numerous  to 
detail.  Yet  what  modern  manager  would 
not  rejoice  to  stumble  on  such  a  mine  of 
gold  ?  We  shrewdly  suspect  too  that  if 
now  presented  for  the  first  time,  the  interest 
of  the  story,  and  the  dramatic  strength  of 
•  the  leading  characters,  would  carry  it  over 
all  objections.  The  first  representation  took 
place  on  the  24th  of  May,  1799.  It  was  so 
late  in  the  season  that  there  was  no  room 
for  more  than  thirty -one  repetitions,  but  for 
several  following  years  the  attraction  con- 
tinued with  unabated  interest.  Many  stories 
are  told  with  respect  to  the  difficulty  of 
getting  Sheridan  to  finish  the  play,  on  which 
the  very  existence  of  the  theatre  depended. 
Neither  duns  from  without,  nor  disaflTection 
within,  could  arouse  him  from  his  prevailing 
sin  of  procrastination.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  fifth  act  was  not  complete  when  the  cur- 
tain went  up  for  the  first,  and  that  the  last 
scene  was  handed  to  the  actors  while  the  ink 
was  wet,  and  the  paper  blotted  with  correc- 
tions. It  has  been  also  affirmed  that  Sheri- 
dan refused  eight  hundred  pounds  for  the 
copyright,  that  he  afterwards  accepted  one 
thousand,  and  also  that  he  declined  both 
offers,  and  finally  published  the  play  on  his 
own  account.  If  so,  his  profit  must  have 
been  enormous,  for  before  the  expiration  of 
1811,  twenty-nine  editions,  each  of  one 
thousand  copies,  had  passed  through  the 
press.  The  greater  part  of  his  alterations 
are  highly  judicious ;  and  many  poetical  pas- 
sages are  introduced  which  are  pleasing  and 
impressive,  whether  listened  to  from  the 
stage  or  perused  in  the  closet.  The  scenic 
effects  are  numerous  and  striking,  and  the 
leading  personages  afford  great  scope  to 
great  actors.  John  Kemble  was  magnificent 
in  RoUa ;  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  although  at  first 
she  disliked  Elvira,  found  that  the  part  added 
much  to  her  reputation.  She  was  singularly 
unfortunate  throughout  her  career  in  original 
characters.  This  was  the  best  that  fell  to 
her  lot,  and  by  this  scale  the  value  of  the 
others  may  be  estimated. 

No  speech  was  ever  better  calculated  to 
entrap  applause  than  Rolla*s  address  to  the 
soldiers,  which  is  entirely  Sheridan's,  and 
not  in  the  original.  It  was  evidently  intended 
BBBn  ad  eaptandum  reference  to  the  war  with 
the  French  Republic  and  a  philippic  against 


I  the  priociples  of  the  Revolation;  yet  no- 
thing is  said  which  might  not  with  perfect 
propriety  be  addressed  to  an  army  of  Peru- 
vians. Such  was  the  popularity  of  thb 
tragedy,  that  the  King,  George  III.,  could 
not  resist  his  desire  to  see  it.  He  had*  not 
heen  at  Drury-lane  for  some  years.  Many 
causes  have  been  assiffned  for  his  dislike  to 
the  theatre ;  some  sufficiently  absurd — suck 
as  a  personal  dislike  to  Sheridan  because  be 
was  a  Whig,  a  partisan  of  Fox,  and  an  inti- 
mate associate  of  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  but 
the  most  probable  one  is,  that  be  had  com- 
manded two  pieces,  which,  on  account  of  the 
complicated  machinery,  could  not  be  acted 
on  the  same  evening  unless  he  chose  to  wait 
two  or  three  hours  between  the  play  and  the 
farce,  a  delay  little  suited  to  the  legitimate 
impatience  of  royalty.  The  intimation  of 
the  difficulty  was  given  in  a  manner  not 
considered  as  consonant  with  court  etiquette. 

Mr.  Pitt  having  also  been  induced  to  see 
Pizarro,  was  asked  his  opinion.  ''  If  you 
mean,"  said  he,  "  what  Sheridan  wrote,  there 
is  nothing  new  in  it,  for  I  have  beard  it  all 
long  ago,  in  his  speeches  at  Hastings*  trial." 
One  of  the  finest  ideas  seems  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  Burke.  RoUa  says,  '*  I  am 
as  a  bliffhted  plantain,  standing  alone  amid 
the  sandy  desert — ^nothing  seeks  or  lives  be- 
neath my  shelter.  Thou  art  a  husband  and 
a  father."  The  reader  that  can  lay  his  hand 
on  Burke's  celebrated  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  will  find  that  the  writer,  then  a 
widower,  and  deprived  of  his  only  son,  makes 
a  similar  comparison  in  language  still  more 
noUe  and  affecting.  We  do  not  recollect 
the  precise  words,  but  their  tenor  is  the  same. 
Sheridan  with  becommg  though  unusual  gal- 
Untry,  inscribed  Pizarro  to  his  wife,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : — *'  To  her,  whose  approbation 
of  this  drama,  and  whose  peculiar  ddight  in 
the  applause  it  has  received  from  the  public^ 
has  been  to  me  the  highest  gratification  its 
success  has  produced,  I  dedicate  this  play.'* 

During  the  high  tide  of  the  Pizarro  mania, 
a  descriptive  burlesane  song  appeared  in  the 
papers,  and  obtained  notoriety  enough  to  be 
perpetuated  in  the  *' Annual  Register." 
Some  said  it  was  written  by  Colman,  others 
attributed  it  to  Person.  The  learned  profes- 
sor, though  a  professed  Orecian,  was  a  hu- 
morous man  withal,  and  indulged  in  jocularity 
(  particularly  in  his  cups),  not  always  restrain- 
ed *'  within  the  limits  of  becoming  mirth."  The 
deeply  studious  but  eccentric  mmd  which  con- 
ceived the  «« Devil's  Walk,"*  and    "  Lingo 

•  «•  The  DevU'i  Walk,"  lo  long  atlribated  to  Tw- 
son,  ii  now  ohdmed  ■■  tho  property  of  CoUridgs. 
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drawn  for  the  Militia,*'  might  as  easily,  in  the 
relaxation  of  hora  suhiecitHB,  descend  to  the 
foUowingy^  dp€9prit: — 

FIZARRO— AV   BZOBLLBNT   NSW   BONO. 

"  As  I  walked  throagh  the  Strand,  so  careless  and 

I  met  a  yoong  girl  who  was  wheeling  a  bar- 
row : 
'  Choice  frait,  sir,'  said  she,  *  and  a  UU  of  the 

So  mj  apples  I  bought,  and  set  off  for  Pixarro. 

"  When  I  got  to  the  door  I  was  squeezed,  and  cried 
*  dear  me — 

I  wonder  they  made  the  entrance  so  narrow ;' 
At  last  I  got  in,  and  found  every  one  near  me 

Was  busily  talking  of  Mr.  Pitarro. 

"  Lo !   the  hero  appears — what  a  strut  and  a 
stride- 
He  might  easily  pass  for  Field-Marshal  Su- 
warrow ; 
And  Elvira  so  tall,  neither  virgin  nor  bride, 
Bat  the  loving  companion  of  gallant  Piztrro. 

^  This  Elvira,  alas !  turned  so  dull  and  so  prosy, 
That  I  long'd  for  a  hornpipe  by  little  Del  Caro; 

Had  1  been  mongst  the  gods,  I  had  surely  cried, 
•Nosey, 
Come  play  up  a  jig,  and  a  fig  for  Pizarro  f 

**  On  his  wife  and  his  child  his  affection  to  pay, 
Alonzo  stood  gazing  ss  straight  as  an  arrow ; 

But  of  him  I  have  only  this  little  lo  say. 
That  his  boots  were    much  neater  than  those 
of  Pizarro ! 

**  Then  the  priestess  and  virgins,  in  robes  white 
and  flowing, 
Walked   solemnly  on,  like  a  sow  and  her 
farrow. 
And    politely    informed  the  whole  house    they 
were  going 
To   entreat    heaven*s  curses    on    miscreant 
Pizarro. 

*'  Then  at  it  they  went — ^how  they  made  us  all 
stare : 
One  growl'd  like  a  bear,  and  one  chirpM  like 
a  sparrow; 
I  listened,  but  all  I  could  learn,  I  declare, 
Was,  that  vengeance  would  certainly  fall  on 
Pizarro, 

**  Rolls  made  a  fine  speech,  with  such  logic  and 

grammar, 
*  As  most  sure  ronse  the  envy  of  Counsellor 

Garrow — 
It  would  sell  for  five  pounds,  were  it  brought 

to  the  hammer — 
For  it  rais'd  all  Pern  against  valiant  Pizarro, 

*  Four  acts  are  tol,  lol — ^but  the  fifth's  my  delight, 
Where  history's  traced  with  the  pen  of  a  Varro; 

And  Elvira  in  black,  and  Alonzo  in  white, 
Pot  an  end  to  the  piece  by  killing  Pigarro, 


*'  I  have  finished  my  song.  If  T  had  but  a  tune — 
*  Nancy  Dawson  '  won't  do,  nor  *  The  Sweet 
Braes  of  Yarrow ' — 

1  vow  I  could  sing  it  from  morning  to  noon. 
So  much  am  I  charmed  with  the  play  of  Pi' 
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Pizarro,  like  the  Castle  Spectre,  could 
only  feed  the  endless  wants  of  the  theatrical 
eichequer  for  a  limited  period.  The  usual 
negligence  and  inattention  to  business  soon 
brought  back  the  ever- recurring  difficuliiea. 
Many  questions  and  claims  required  the  in- 
terference of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who 
always  decided  with  as  much  delicacy  and 
consideration  for  Sheridan  as  he  could  possi- 
bly exercise  in  consistency  with  his  high 
office.  The  manager's  means  were  increased 
by  his  appointment  to  the  post  of  Receiver- 
General  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  for  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Dur- 
ing the  short  administration  of  Mr.  Fox, 
in  1806,  he  was  made  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 
The  office  was  inferior  to  what  a  person  of 
his  ability,  with  more  regular  habits,  might 
have  expected  ;  but  the  salary  was  accepta- 
ble, and  his  enjoyment  of  it  unfortunately 
brief.  On  the  24th  of  February,  1809, 
Sheridan  experienced  the  heaviest  calamity 
of  bis  life — Drury-lane  being,  on  that  even- 
ing, totally  consumed  by  fire.  As  this  was 
a  Friday  in  Lent,  there  had  been  no  perform- 
ance. The  same  catastrophe  had  befallen 
Covent  Garden  only  five  months  before,  on 
the  19th  of  September,  1808;  so  that  the 
two  great  metropolitan  theatres  were  levelled 
to  their  foundations  at  the  same  time.  The 
close  recurrence  of  two  such  conflagrations 
excited  much  suspicion  that  the  second  was 
intentional ;  but  on  a  strict  examination  it 
appeared  to  have  resulted,  like  the  first,  from 
accident,  or  more  properly,  from  shameful 
neglect.  It  was  proved  that  the  stove  in 
the  upper  coffee-room  was  of  slight  con- 
struction ;  the  workmen  who  had  been  em- 
ployed during  the  day  had  made  a  much 
larger  fire  than  it  was  eustomary  to  make 
there,  the  remains  of  which  were  left  in  it 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  fire  had  commu- 
nicated with  the  surrounding  woodwork,  and 
had  been  gaining  strength  from  that  time 
until  about  eleven  at  night,  when  it  burst 
forth.  Before  twelve  the  whole  of  the  inte- 
rior was  one  blaze ;  at  three  the  flames  had 
nearly  subsuled,  and  nothing  remained  but  a 
vast  congeries  of  ruins.  From  the  date  of 
this  unfortunate  eyent,  Sheridan's  fate  ap- 
pears to  have  been  definitively  sealed.  The 
source  of  immediate  supply    was  cut  off; 
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and  when  the  new  theatre  opened  in  1812, 
he  ceased  to  have  any  connection  with  the 
management.  His  conduct  while  at  the  head 
of  this  great  n^itional  concern  has  been  too 
severely  condemned  by  Watkins,  and  too 
leniently  extenuated  by  Moore.  The  balance 
of  truth  lies  between  the  two  statements. 
Sheridan  labored  under  many  peculiar  habits 
which  unOtted  him  for  the  complicated  duties 
of  his  office  ;  but  want  of  capital  may  be  pro- 
nounced the  overwhelming  influence  which, 
like  Aaron^s  rod,  swallowed  up  all  minor  de- 
ficiencies. He  began  in  debt,  and  had  no 
sinking  fund  to  hold  out  even  a  dream  of 
liquidation.  He  behaved  ill  to  King,  his  first 
deputy  manager ;  worse  to  Kemble,  the  sec- 
ond, and  treated  authors  with  systematic 
neglect.  The  performers  suffered  greatly  by 
his  extravagance.  Miss  Pope,  though  an 
economist,  was  at  one  time  compelled  to  sell 
stock  to  meet  her  current  expenses,  notwith- 
standing that  a  large  sum  was  due  to  her  for 
weekly  saLiry.  Others  were  subjected  to 
similar  inconvenience — and  all  were  obliged 
to  take  twenty-6ve  per  cent,  in  substitution 
of  arrears. 

Sheridan  was  in  the  House  of  Commons 
when  news  arrived  of  the  destruction  of  the 
theatre  by  fire.  Every  eye  turned  towards 
him,  and  a  motion  for  adjournment  was  im- 
mediately made  as  a  token  of  general  respect ; 
but,  with  Roman  composure,  he  said,  '*  that 
whatever  might  be  the  extent  of  his  private 
calamity,  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  suffered 
to  interfere  with  the  public  business  of  the 
country."  It  appears  quite  certain  that  he 
remained  at  his  post,  which  destroys  all  the 
anecdotes  that  have  been  told  of  his  joking 
on  his  own  misfortune.  In  1812  he  lost  his 
seat  in  Parliament,  having  no  longer  money, 
or  offices  with  which,  to  purchase  the  votes 
of  independent  electors.  From  that  time 
forward  his  few  remaining  years  present  little 
to  vary  the  roll  of  the  muffled  drum,  and  the 
gradual  approach  of  the  funeral  bell.  He 
bad  now  no  temporary  resource  in  the  nightly 
receipts  of  the  theatre :  his  person  was  open 
to  arrest,  and  he  actually  underwent  the  in- 
dignity of  being  taken  to  a  sponging-house. 
His  books,  in  splendid  bindings,  the  gifts  of 
holiday  friends,  were  consigned  to  the  shelves 
of  the  pawnbrokers ;  the  cup,  presented  by 
the  constituency  of  Stafford,  went  after  them ; 
and  the  portrait  of  his  first  wife  disappeared 
from  the  walls  which  it  had  so  long  graced 
as  a  geniui  loci. 

The  stipulations  which  regarded  the  inter- 
est or  claims  of  Sheridan  on  the  new  theatre, 
were  cruelly  framed,  and  still  more  harshly 


enforced,  by  Whitbresid^  who  was  a  eoU* 
systematic,  calcttlating,4>rganiaed  embodiment 
of  business — as  different  from  the  person  he 
had  to  deal  with  as  light  and  daikness.  But 
the  brohea  man  was  obliged  to  succumb  to 
the  flourishing  capitalist. 

Sheridan  left  behind  him  fragments  of  an 
unfinished  opera,  intended  to  be  called  The 
Foresters.  He  often  alluded  to  this  in  con- 
versation, particularly  when  any  regret  waa 
expressed  at  his  having  ceased  to  assist  old 
Drury  with  his  pen.  •*Wait,"  he  would 
i-ay,  smiling,  "  until  I  bring  out  my  Foresters,^' 
Moore  says  that  the  plot  of  this  musical 
piece,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  by  the  few 
meagre  scenes  that  exist,  seems  to  have  been 
intended  as  an  improvement  upon  that  of  aa 
earlier  drama,  from  which  he  has  given  ex- 
tracts— the  devils  in  the  first  being  trans- 
formed into  foresters  in  the  last.  The  simi- 
larity will  not  be  easily  apparent  to  the  reader 
who  compares  the  two ;  but  Moore  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  the  least  suspicion  that 
Sheridan  borrowed  many  of  the  leading  cir- 
cumstances of  his  Drama  fh>m  The  Qobline 
of  Sir  John  Suckling.  Moore  has  given  the 
whole  of  a  love  scene  between  the  Huntsman 
and  Regeaella.  A  comparison  between  this 
and  the  concluding  scene  of  the  third  act  of 
The  Ghblins,  will  show  that  the  former  is 
very  nearly  a  literal  transcript  of  the  latter — 
Sheridan  having  merely  converted  into  prose 
what  Suckling  bad  originally  written  in  the 
metrical  form. 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  ex-manager 
would  feel  much  inclination  to  enter  the  wails 
on  sufferance,  within  which  he  has  so  long 
ruled  as  arbitrary  sovereign.  The  compli- 
ment of  a  private  box  had  been  offered  to 
Mrs.  Sheridan  by  the  Drury-lane  committee, 
but  three  years  elapsed  before  he  availed 
himself  of  the  privilege.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  was  persuaded  by  the  late  Earl  of 
Essex  to  dine  with,  and  accompany  him  after- 
wards to  see  Edmund  Kean,  of  whom  he  bad 
formed  a  very  high  opinion,  and  whom  he 
had  only  once  heard  in  private  read  Othello. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  tempted,  after  the 
play  had  terminated,  to  enter  the  green-room, 
where  his  presence  was  most  cordially  greet- 
ed, and  where,  surrounded  by  familiar  faces, 
and  the  revival  of  old  associationis,  he  recalled 
the  remembrance  of  the  happy  past,  indulged 
in  all  his  fascinating  powers  of  conversation, 
and  snatched  an  hour  or  two  from  the  pres- 
sure of  the  brooding  nightmare  which  haunt- 
ed him  without  intermission,  and  was  hurry- 
ing him  rapidly  to  his  grave. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  in  abuse 
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of  ti)«  kte  Sifig  George  IT.  for  bis  allef^ 
mgrmtitiide  to  Sberidan,  and  toial  defeortion 
of  an  attached  friend  and  supporter,  who  had 
deroied  his  taleots  to  his  service.  But  hero, 
as  ia  maay  other  cesce,  ffroae  eiaggeration 
has  raperseded  truth,  wnich  is  oot  to  be 
found  in  the  harmoniousljiF  flowiegy  but  bit- 
terljr  expressed^  verses  of  Moore,  wherem 
be  says,  with  reference  to  a  sum  proffered  by 
tlie  Kii^9  then  Prince  Regent,  when  Sheridan 
waa  on  his  death-bed : — 

**  The  pittance  which  shame  had  wrung  from  thee 

at  last. 
And  which  found  all  hie  wants  at  an  end,  was 

returned !" 

That  in  the  lines  alluded  to,  Moore  con' 
▼eyed  the  opinions  of  Sheridan^s  friends,  is 
certain ;  but  it  b  equally  a  fact,  that  when 
he  lost  his  interest  in  the  theatre  and  his  seat 
in  parliament,  the  Prince  offered,  at  his  own 
expense,  to  get  him  returned  for  a  borough ; 
and  that  he  also  came  forward  to  interpose 
between  him  and  the  harassing  threats  of 
arrest  and  imprisonment.  It  was  said  in  the 
Wutmmskr  and  Quarterly  Bevitwa,  that  he 
had  actually  presented  Sheridan  with  four 
thousand  pounds,  to  which  statement  Moore 
gives  no  credit ;  but  the  Itdinburph  Review, 
in  an  elaborate  notice  of  the  sparkling  poet's 
life  of  the  deceased  orator,  thus  speaks  to  the 
question : — '*  With  regard  to  the  alleged  gift 
of  £4,000  by  his  Majesty,  we  have  the  most 
sincere  pleasure  in  saying  that  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  illustrious  person 
is  fully  entitled  to  the  credit  of  that  act  of 
beneficence,  though,  according  to  our  infor* 
mation,  its  unhappy  object  did  not  derive 
from  it  the  benefit  that  was  intended.  The 
sum,  which  we  have  heard  was  about  £3,000, 
waSy  by  bis  Royal  Uighoess's  order,  placed 
in  the  hands  of  an  attorney  for  Sheridan's 
benefit,  but  was  then  either  attached  by  his 
creditors,  or  otherwise  dissipated  in  such  a 
manner  that  very  little  of  it  actually  reached 
its  destination.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten, 
that  however  desirous  his  Royal  Highness 
might  have  been  to  assist  Sheridan,  he  was 
himself  an  embarrassed  man ;  he  had  been 
careless  of  his  own  expenditure,  and  there 
was  not  in  his  treasury  the  means  adequate 
to  afford  the  relief  he  might  have  felt  an  incli- 
nation to  give.  Every  portion  of  the  Prince's 
revenue  was  appropriated  long  before  it 
was  received  ;  and  though  there  was  a  sum 
annually  devoted  to  objects  of  charity  and  to 
works  of  benevolence,  there  was  little  left  for 
the  casual  instances  which  presented  them- 
selves.   But  it  was  not  royal  munificence 


thai  was  required,  it  was  the  assistance  of 
his  own  immediate  family  that  waa  denied 
him.  The  whole  of  hia  debts  did  not  amount 
to  five  thousand  pounds,  and  Mrs*  Sheridan's 
settlement  had  been  fifteen  thousand;  and 
however  kind  her  conduct  was  towards  him 
from  the  first  moment  of  his  malady,  she 
does  not  seem  to  have  influenced  her  friends 
to  step  forward  to  his  pecuniary  relief.  All 
that  has  been  affirmed  of  his  forlorn  situation 
at  the  hour  of  his  death  is  borne  out  by  the 
testimony  of  those  who  saw  the  utter  poverty 
to  which  he  was  reduced.  A  neglected 
house,  the  most  deplorable  want  of  the  com- 
mon necessaries  of  life,  of  decent  control 
over  the  servants,  whose  carelessness  even 
of  the  physician's  prescriptions,  was  remark- 
ed— do  not  speak  of  a  wife's  domestic  man- 
agement, however  pure  may  have  been  her 
affections."  it  is  but  fair  that  this  statement 
should  be  considered  on  the  one  side,  while 
such  opposite  ones  are  put  forwaril  on  the 
other.  A  comparison  of  evidence  is  the  only 
true  mode  by  which  to  arrive  at  a  just  sen- 
tence. 

On  Sunday,  the  7th  of  July,  1816,  Sheri- 
dan died  in  his  destitution,  and  in  the  eiity- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  A  report  of  a  very 
shocking  nature  was  spread,  to  the  effect  that 
tlie  inanimate  corpse  had  been  seized  and 
carried  off  by  his  creditors.  The  laws  of  the 
country  would  not  permit  such  an  abuse, 
which  never  occurred  ;  although  it  is  certain 
that  a  sheriff's  officer  had  arrested  the  expir- 
ing sufferer,  and  waa  preparing  to  take  him 
to  prison  in  his  blankets.  The  rumor  of  the 
violation  of  the  dead  arose  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  body  having  been  removed  from 
Saville-row  to  Great  George-street,  West^ 
minster,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Peter  Moore, 
an  attached  friend  of  the  deceased,  as  being 
nearer  to  the  abbey,  and  more  convenient  for 
a  walking  funeral.  On  the  following  Satur- 
day, all  that  was  mortal  of  the  once  fascinat- 
ing companion,  matchless  orator,  and  unap- 
proachable wit,  was  conveyed  to  the  grave. 
Then  the  great  and  influential  of  the  land, 
who  had  held  aloof  from  the  bedchamber  of 
the  dying  man,  came  forward  to  render  empty 
honor  to  his  inanimate  remains.  The  *'  long 
parade  of  woe  "  was  graced  by  the  presence 
of  royalty,  while  princes  and  nobles  eagerly 
pressed  forward  to  bold  a  corner  of  the  pall.* 
In  the  south  transept  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
adjoining  Poet's- corner,  the  dust  of  Sheridan 

*  The  Dakes  of  York  and  Sanex.  The  pall- 
boarers  were,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale,  the  Earl  of  Malgrave,  the  Lord  Blihop 
of  London,  Lord  Holland,  and  Lord  Spencer. 
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moulden,  under  a  plain,  flat  stone,  on  Whieli 
is  inscribed,  "  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
born  1 751,  died  7th  July,  1816.  This  marble 
is  the  tribute  of  an  attached  friend,  Peter 
Moore."  Three  similar  stones  in  close  juxta- 
position with  this,  form  a  continuous  paral- 
lelogram. They  cover  the  remains  of  John 
Henderson,  David  Garrick,  snd  Samuel  John- 
son. It  would  be  di£Scult  to  select  four 
more  remarkable  men  lying  together  in  the 
peaceful  communions  of  the  grave,  through- 
out the  vast  extent  of  that  thickly  peopled 
and  time-honored  necropolis. 

At  the  opening  of  Drury-lane  Theatre,  on 
September  7th,  1816,  '*A  Monody  on  the 
death  of  Sheridan,''  by  Lord  Byron,  was 
spoken  by  Mrs.  Davison,  and  repeated  for 
five  successive  evenings.  It  was  written  in 
a  great  hurry,  on  very  short  notice,  and  can 
scarcely  be  ranked  amongst  the  happiest  of 
the  noble  bard's  minor  compositions.  The 
two  concluding  lines  have  been  often  quoted 
with  commendation : — 

"  We  monrn  that  nature  formM  bat  one  sach  man. 
And  broke  the  die  in  moulding  Sheridan." 

The  idea  is  forcible,  and  well  expressed, 
but  not  original ;  being  borrowed  almost  liter- 
ally, and  without  acknowledgment,  from  Ari- 
osto's  well  known  sentence — 

■*  NatuTU  lo  fece,  e  poi  ruppe  la  stamps." 

It  would  be  superfluous  here  to  enter  into 
a  review  of  Sheridan's  pretensions  as  a  writer, 
his  qualities  as  a  legislator,  or  his  frailties  as 
a  man.  All  this  has  been  done  so  often  that 
repetition  would  be  wearisome.  Few  indi- 
viduals have  been  so  highly  endowed,  and  a 
still  smaller  number  have  so  thoroughly 
wasted  rich  gifts,  and  thrown  away  golden 
opportunities.  If  he  had  possessed  a  greater 
share  of  worldly  judgment  and  prudence, 
with  a  more  limited  genius,  tempered  by  a 


methodical  mind,  bis  life  would  have  been 
happier  for  himself,  more  profitable  to  his 
friends,  his  family,  and  dependents,  and  the 
moral  lesson  it  supplies  would  have  been  less 
distressing,  thovgn,  perhaps,  not  equally  in- 
structive. 

In  1 826,  a  volume  was  published,  which  eon* 
tains  a  selection  of  the  best  authenticated  anec- 
dotes in  connection  with  the  subject.  Prom 
this  compilation  it  appears  that  the  author 
of  The  School  for  Scandal  was  passionately 
given  to  betting,  that  he  was  fond  of  practical 
jokes,  and  often  indulged  in  witticisms  at 
his  own  expense ;  which  he  enjoyed  with  as 
much  gusto  as  did  the  listeners.  In  the  latter 
practice  he  has  had  few  imitators.  Tom 
Sheridan  closely  resembled  his  sire  in  many 
points  of  character  and  peculiar  humor. 
He  too  is  dead,  as  is  also  his  second  son, 
Frank;  but  the  eldest,  Charles  Brinsley, 
lives '<  a  prosperous  gentleman,"  married  to 
the  daughter  of  the  late  distinguished  Qene- 
ral  Sir  Colquhoun  Grant  (well  remembered 
as  commanding  the  Dublin  Garrison),  by 
which  union  he  obtained  an  ample  fortune. 
The  line  of  Sheridan,  originally  from  the 
middle  ranks,  and  with  slender  means,  ex- 
pands and  has  soared  up  in  two  generations, 
until  connected  (and  likely  to  be  perpetuated, 
through  their  descendants)  with  the  high 
aristocracy  of  the  land.  Three  grand- 
daughters of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  are 
ennobled  in  the  peerage,  and  have  long  been 
celebrated  for  mental  accomplishments  and 
personal  charms.  Lady  Seymour  was  speci- 
ally selected  to  represent  the  Queen  of  Beauty 
at  the  Eglinton  tournament,  and  the  various 
works  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton  prove  that 
she  is  the  genuine  scion  of  a  gifted  family. 
Before  closing  this  notice,  it  is  proper  to  men- 
tion, that  Miss  Sheridan,  the  sister  of  the 
great  author,  produced  one  dramatic  perform- 
ance, entitled  The  Amhiguoue  Lover,  which 
was  acted  at  the  Crow-street  Theatre  in 
Dublin,  in  the  year  1781,  but  never  printed. 
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From   the  Eclectic    Review, 


MOREDUN* 


Okce  more  the  attention  of  the  literary 
world  has  been  challenged  to  the  vexed  and 
yet  entertaining  question  of  disputed  author- 
ship. The  excessive  interest  which  such 
questions  excite  seems  to  depend  upon  the 
exercise  which  they  offer  for  literary  ingenuity 
and  even  sophistical  criticism.  From  the 
'*  Icon  Basilike"  to  the  •*  Vestiges  of  Crea- 
tion ;"  from  the  *'  Letters  of  Junius"  to  the 
work  now  before  us,  the  publication  of  books 
of  disputed  authorship  has  engaged  the  crit* 
ics  in  a  conflict  which  has  in  some  instances 
been  contested  with  a  degree  of  warmth  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  the  value  of  the  works  in 
question.  To  the  list  of  these  must  now  be 
added  "  Moredun,"  which  forms  the  subject 
of  this  article.  It  is  distinctly  attributed  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  evidences  adduced 
in  favor  of  this  assumption  by  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  manuscript  are  purely  external,  but 
there  are  also  some  internal  indications  of  an 
opposite  tendency  to  which  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  give  our  attention.  We  propose  to 
consider  these  in  their  order,  and  to  present 
an  analysis  of  the  story,  illustrating  it  by 
such  quotations  as  may  guide  the  judgment 
of  the  reader  both  as  to  the  character  and 
the  authorship  of  the  work. 

As  to  the  external  evidence,  it  will  obvi- 
ously be  necessary  to  quote  at  some  length 
the  statements  of  Monsieur  Cabany.  It  is 
alleged,  as  we  have  said,  that  the  work  was 
written  in  early  life  by  Scott ;  that,  deeming 
it  unsuitable  for  immediate  publication,  he 
presented  it  to  his  daughter,  Miss  Anne  Scott; 
and  that  she  subsequently  presented  it  to 
Mr.  Spencer,  a  needy  but  esteemed  friend  of 
her  father.  Sir  Walter's  Diary,  as  published 
by  Mr.  Lockhart,  is  characterized  by  so 
many  omissions  as  to  throw  but  a  faint  light 
upon  those  intercourses  with  Mr.  Spencer 
whicb*  if  this  work  is  genuine,  would  de- 
monstrate its  identity.  We  must  give  Mon- 
sieur  Cabany's  account. 

^MortAtn :  a  TaU  of  the  Tvoelve  Hundred  and  Ten. 
Bj  W.  P.  In  Three  Volame&  London :  Sampson 
Low  A  Son.  1855. 
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"  We  find  from  his  diary  one  day  after  another, 
*poor  Spencer'  coming  to  breakfast  with  him; 
that  Spencer,  to  whom  he,  the  following  year, 
makes  this  affecting  reference  on  a  day  when  he 


was 


"  And  Lockhart  has  this  note : — 

<«  <  The  late  Hon.  W.  R.  Spencer,  the  best 
writer  of  vera  de  iocUti  in  oar  time,  and  one  of 
the  most  charming  of  companions,  was  exactly 
Sir  Walter's  contemporary,  and,  like  him,  first  at- 
tracted notice  by  a  version  of  Burger's  •  Lenore."* 
Like  him,  too,  this  remarkable  man  fell  into  pecu- 
niary distress  in  the  disastrous  year  1825.' 

*' To  this  I  may  add,  that  M.  Am^ee  Pichot, 
director  of  the  *  Revue  Britannique,'  writes  to  me 
on  the  17lh  February  last,  that  he  remembers 
Mr.  Spencer  well,  and  of  being  introduced  to  him 
in  the  Windsor  Hotel,  at  Paris,  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  as  his  intimate  and  esteemed  friend. 

**  Of  all  those  particulars  I  was  entirely  igno- 
rant when  I  received  the  MS.  of  '  Moredun,'  and 
published  my  account  of  the  discovery.  I  can 
now  see  a  very  plain  and  obvious  solution  to  the 
whole  affair. 

*'  Sir  Walter  Scott  sees  his  old  and  esteemed 
friend,  contemporary,  and  brother  poet,  at  Paris, 
in  great  pecuniary  distress.  His  kindheartea 
daughter  bethinks  herself  of  the  interdicted  man- 
uscript, and  her  father  allows  it  to  be  given — not 
expressly  for  publication,  but  with  a  very  plain 
hint  at  such  an  expectation ;  and  seeing  in  such 
an  event  the  trial  of  his  early  '  story-telling'  with 
the  public  without  compromising  himself;  a  trial, 
which,  if  so  successful  as  to  encourage  him  to 
follow  it  up,  would  open  up  a  new  source  of  rev- 
enue for  his  creditors  as  well  as  for  himself .... 

*^I  have  not  yet  brought  forward  with  sufficient 
prominence  the  entries  in  the  Diary  which  relate 
to  Mr.  Spencer  daring  Sir  Walter's  visit  to  Paris, 
nor  some  notices  in  the  same  record  of  a  very  cu- 
rious nature,  which  occur  just  as  he  was  setting 
out  on  that  journey.  With  them,  and  they 
will  not  detain  the  reader  long,  my  task  will  tie 
finished. 

•'  It  appears,  then,  by  the  Diary,  that  Mr.  Spen- 
cer breakfasted  with  Sir  Walter  and  his  daughter 
on  the  2d  November,  when  there  is  this  remark- 
able entry : — 

*'  '  I  expect  poor  Spencer  to  breakfast.  There 
is  another  thought  which  depresses  me.' 

**  On  the  day  following,  3d  November,  Spen- 
cer again  breakfasted  with  them. 

"  The  Yetter  to  Spencer  is  dated  the  following 
day— 4th  November— on  which  day  Sir  Walter 
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did  a  yery  anomaloas  thin^  with  him  whilst  in 
Paris,  he  '  stayed  at  home  on  Anne's  account.* 

'*  If  there  be  any  who,  af^er  reading  carefully 
the  letter  written  on  that  day,  and  considering  the 
nature  of  its  contents,  can  possibly  expect  an  en- 
try of  it  in  the  Diary — let  them  read  what  follows ; 
the  answer  it  gives  to  their  inquiry  is  in  these 
terms : — 

>•  <  November  6.  I  believe  I  must  give  up  my 
journal  till  [  leave  Paris.' 

"These  entries  miffht  have  been  considered 
commonplace  if  they  bad  stood  alone — ^but  I  ask 
of  the  candid  reader  who  has  duly  weighed  the 
many  singular  circumstances  I  have  brought  for- 
ward, last  of  all  to  turn  with  me  to  two  very  cu- 
rious entries  in  his  Diary,  the  one  just  before 
leaving  Abbotsford  for  Paris,  and  the  other  while 
in  London  on  his  way  thither. 

"  He  makes  this  entry  while  at  Abbotsford — *  I 
have  a  curious  fancy.  I  will  go  set  two  or  three 
acorns,  and  judge  by  their  success  in  growing.' 

"  I  need  not  here  remind  mv  readers  of  that 
vein  of  superstition  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  mind, 
which  he  held  in  common  with  Dr.  Johnson  and 
many  other  illustrious  men,  in  order  to  call  their 
attention  to  this  curious  act  of  divination,  done  in 
private,  and  so  significant  of  the  tendency  of  his 
thoughts  at  the  time  towards  incognito  undertak- 
ines — but  he  himself  gives  it  a  most  distinct  elu- 
cidation, when  so  soon  after — that  is  just  before 
leaving  London  for  Paris — he  follows  it  with 
these  words : — *  I  am  considering  like  a  fox  at 
his  shifts  whether  there  be  any  way  to  dodge 
them — some  new  device  to  throw  them  off,  and 
have  a  mile  or  two  of  free  ground  while  1  have 
legs  and  wind  left  to  use  it.  There  is  one  way. 
To  give  novelty :  to  depend  for  success  on  the  in- 
terest of  a  well-contrived  story ! — to  make  the 
world  stare,  and  gain  a  new  march  a-head  of 
them  all!  Well!  Somethiro  we  still  will  do. 
*  Liberty's  in  every  blow, 
«  Let  US  do  or  die." ' 

— Introduction,  pp.  63-69. 

Monsieur  Oabany  next  enters  on  a  discus- 
sion in  answer  to  anticipated  objections,  as  to 
the  probability  of  Sir  Walter's  having  written 
this  in  early  life,  but  suspended  its  publica- 
tion on  the  ground  of  its  being  unworthy  of 
the  great  fame  which  the  earlier  "  Waverley  " 
novels  achieved.  Here  again  we  must  let 
bim  plead  his  own  cause.    He  says : — 

"I  would  just  briefly  remark,  that  as  it  is 
acknowledged  that  concealment  was  habitual  to 
him — as  he  kept  no  diary  till  1825— «nd  as  Lock- 
hart  does  not  give  all  that  private  journal,  but  only 
such  portions  as  he  judged  advisable^— it  follows, 
that  any  such  sweeping  assertion,  as  that  no  work 
can  be  by  the  author  of  <  Waverley '  which  is  not 
found  mentioned  in  Mr.  Lockhart's  *  Memoirs  of 
Scott,'  is  worth  just  as  much  as  the  paper  it  is 
written  upon. 

*/ Turning  from  Lockhart's  summary  to  the 
narrative  itself,  the  first  circumstance  which 
arrested  my  attention  was  the  early  demonstration 
of « '  taleielling '  faculty  and  propensity  in  Scott 


— the  repression  of  that  peculiar  talent — its  ex* 
ercisp,  in  private,  later  in  life,  and  its  ultimate 
development  to  the  public,  only  when  he  was 

*  constrained  '  to  acknowledged  authorships  which 
could  no  longer  be  concealed. 

**Thus  I  find  him  in  1786  writing  romances  in 
verse  '  in  four  books,  each  containing  400  verses,' 
and  then  committing  them  to  the  flames;  and 
when  I  inquire  into  the  cause  of  thi?,  I  find  it  to 
arise  from  the  severity  of  the  criticism  of  some 
friends — who  were  equally  harsh  towards  his 
prose  essays — and  from  a  diffidence  in  his  own 
talents,  increased,  no  doubt,  by  experiencing  the 
truth  of  the  saying,  that  a  prophet  nath  no  honor 
in  the  little  circle  around  him,  who,  in  their  self- 
conceit,  think  they  see  through  him. 

"  That  severity  which  sent  the  first  volume  of 

*  Waverley'  into  retirement  for  eight  years,  was  the 
true  cause  of  the  system  of  concealment  which  be 
adoptcd^a  system  not  merely  of  secresy  bot  of 
denial— for  in  1796  he  is  found  averring  that  he 
had  never  written  anything  beyond  sonnets  to  his 
mistress's  eyebrows,  whilst,  ten  years  before,  he 
had  burnt  an  epic  of  1600  stanzas;  and  further 
on,  in  his  Diary,  he  says  he  is  ready  to  give  his 
affidavit,  if  it  be  necessary,  that  he  is  not  the 

*  Great  Unknown.' 

"  Still  his  story-telling  went  on ;  in  the  Parlia- 
ment House  and  in  the  walks  around  Edinburgh ; 
where  he  was  continually  either  pouring  forth  the 
overflowings  of  his  own  imagination,  or  borrow* 
ing  the  tales  of  others  to  '  put  cocked  hats  on 
their  heads,  and  canes  in  their  hands,  in  order  to 
make  them  presentable  in  company.' 

**  Did  all  the  tales  be  then  recounted — did  all 
the  imagination  which  gave  them  birth,  find  vent 
for  a  space  of  twenty  years  in  the  collection  of 
the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border  and  in  a 
volume  of  Descriptive  Poetry  every  two  years  ? 
Is  it  credible  that  such  a  story-teller,  such  a  lover 
of  ancient  lore,  who  every  year,  at  least,  paid  a 
long  visit  to  Perthshire  and  the  classic  ground  of 
Macbeth,  or  to  the  Border  counties  of  England  and 
Scotland — and  who  often,  as  his '  grinder '  Weber 
told  Mr.  Ellis,  had  five  works  in  hand  at  the  same 
time — is  it  within  the  range  of  probability  that, 
amongst  all  these  works,  such  an  imaginator,  such 
a  worshipper  of  classic  ground  and  pictureeqae 
scenery,  would  be  committing  no  other  record  to 
paper  of  his  impressions  during  these  visits  than 
what  appears  in  the '  Life  ?* 

**  We  might  safely  give  an  answer  in  the  nega- 
tive to  such  questions,  on  the  ground  of  proba- 
bility alone :  but  there  exists  a  most  singular 
document  in  the  *  Life '  itself  which  proves  that 
there  was  something  written — something  which 
never  saw  the  light  of  publication — and  which  is 
never  so  much  as  once  elsewhere  alluded  to  in 
Mr.  Lockhart's  work ;  for  it  was  written,  as  we 
shall  see,  long  before  John  Gibson  Lockhart  was 
made  known  to  the  world  through  the  imperti- 
nences of  Peter's  Letters.  The  notice  of  it  is 
contained  in  a  letter  from  James  Ballantyne 
(Scott's  printer,  and  his  greatest  confidant)  to 
Miss  Edgeworth,  written  14th  November,  1814, 
that  is,  soon  sAer  the  publication  of  *  Waverley,* 
and  is  in  these  words : — 

'*  *  I  am  not  authorised  to  say— bat  I  will  not  re> 
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Bist  my  impake  to  eay — to  Miss  Edge  worth,  that 
another  novel,  descriptive  of  more  ancient  man- 
ners Btill,  may  be  expected  ere  long  from  the 
author  of  ^  VVaverley."  But  I  requept  her  to 
observe  tliat  I  say  this  in  strict  confidence.' 

''  Now,  that  such  a  work  most  then  have  been 
in  existence  is  clear,  whereis '  Guy  Mannering ' 
and  the '  Antiquary,'  which  followed  *  Waverley,' 
at  the  interval  of  a  year  each,  were  pictures  of 
more  recent  manners — not  of  *more  ancient.' 
Romances,  descriptive  of  more  ancient  manners^ 
afterwards  appeared ;  but  the  periods  of  the  subse- 
quent actual  writing  of  those  works  are  distinctly 
recorded,  and  none  of  them  could  have  been  the 
*  more  ancient '  story — the  co-existence  of  which 
with  '  Waverley  '  is  borne  testimony  to  by  James 
Ballantyne." — Introduction,  pp.  23,  28. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  an  analysis  of  the 
work. 

The  scene  opens  at  Scone,  where  King 
William  of  Scotland  is  staying  with  his  niece 
Isabella,  daughter  of  his  brother  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  and  his  young  son  the  Prince 
Alexander.     A  winter  storm  of  unusual  vio- 
lence occurs,  and  the  king  is  alarmed  by  the 
sadden  arrival  of  a  messenger  who  hurriedly 
announces   that   the  queen  is  in  imminent 
danger  from  an  inundation  which  threatens 
the  walls  of  the  royal  residence  at  Perth, 
where  she  is  staying.    The  king  flies  to  her 
rescue,  attended   by  the  knight   who  had 
brought  the  intelligence.    The  wooden  bridge 
which  they  had  to  cross  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  palace  had  its  western  and  lower  side 
carried  away  by  the  blocks  of  ice  which  were 
borne  along  by  the  irresistible  current  just  as 
the  king  and  his  attendants  had  gained  the 
centre.     All  of  the  latter  save  one  fled  to  the 
eastern  gate,  leaving  the  king  with  a  single 
attendant  on  the  middle  of  the  bridge.     Be- 
fore the  king  could  follo^  them,  the  eastern 
side  of  the  bridge  was  swept  away,  and  he 
was  left  on  the  central  portion,  with  the 
single  attendant  who  had  brought  the  mes- 
sage.    By  his  heroic  exertions  the  lives  of 
both  were  saved,  bat  not  until  his  infant 
child,  committed  by  the  queen  from  a  win- 
.  dow  to  the  arms  of  a  servant,  had  perished 
with  its  guardian  in  the  waters.  But  a  heavier 
catastrophe  awaited  the  royal  house.  Isabella 
of  Huntingdon,  who  remained  in  charge  of 
the  heir-apparent,  left  him  in  his  sleep  at 
dawn  to  observe  the  effects  of  the  flood,  and 
on  her  return  to  the  chamber  found  that  the 
young  prince  had  disappeared,  having  been 
stolen,   as  is  afterwards  disclosed,   by  an 
emissary  of  King  John  of  England .    Isabella, 
frantic  with  grief,  betakes  herself  to  a  re- 
ligious house  in  the  neighborhood,  where  a 
foreign  lady,  evidently  of  noble  birth,  but 


then  sojourning  as  a  nun,  significantly  recom- 
mends her  to  try  the  powers  of  a  seer  at 
Dusimane,  whither  she  resorts,  but  without 
any  successful  result.    Meanwhile,  the  loss 
of  the  prince  b  disclosed  to  the  king  and 
queen,  and  the  position  of  Isabella  is  of  a 
most  distressing  kind.     It  is,  however,  known 
that  the  young  knight  who  saved  the  life  of 
the  king  was  attached  to  Isabella  of  Hunting- 
don, having  as  a  rival  Henry  de  Hastings, 
who  had  been  placed  as  a  spy  and  an  enemy 
at  the  Scottish  court.     In  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  gratitude  at  his  deliverance,  William  of 
Scotland  proposed  a  suitable  reward  to  his 
deliverer,  who  was  no  other  than  Moredun, 
the  hero  of  this  story ;  and  his  chancellor 
recommended,  amidst  no  small  opposition,  on 
account  of  the  supposed  unequal  birth  of 
Moredun,  the  hand  of  Isabella,  now  seemingly 
the  heiress-presumptive  to    the   throne  ^f 
Scotland.     Henry  de  Hastings,  as  yet  unsus- 
pected, undertakes  a  search  for  the  missing 
prince,  and  journeys  southwards  as  far  as 
Newcastle,  where  be  repairs  to  an  inn  kept 
by  one  Michael  Plummer,  who  appears  from 
time  to  time  throughout  the  nari'ative.   Here 
he  finds  Maelstrom,  the   abductor  of  the 
prince,   together   with   the  boy  himself  in 
female  attire.     Some  of  the  troopers  belong- 
ing to  the  Scottish  king  are  quartered  at  this 
hostelry,  and  the  commanding  officer,  over- 
hearing Maelstrom  talk  somewhat  freely  of 
certain  losses  recently  sustained  in  the  royal 
family,  orders  him  under  arrest  for  further 
examination.    Maelstrom  and  his  apparently 
female  companion  escape  from  their  apart- 
ment during  the  night,  and  arrive  at  a  small 
vessel  at  a  cave  across  the  Tyne,  used  for 
smuggling    purposes,  amongst  what  were 
called  the  Marsden  Rocks.     Hither  the  fugi- 
tives are  followed  by  Sir  Henry  de  Hastings, 
accompanied  by  Michael  Plummer  aa  his 
guide,  and  in  the  obscurity  of  the  cavern 
receives   a  wound  from  a  poisoned  arrow 
aimed  by  the  hand  of  Maelstrom  himself. 
The  main  incident  of  the  book  is  now  de- 
veloped— namely,  the  meeting  of  King  John 
and  William  of  Scotland  at  Hexham  in  Nor- 
thumberland, for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
those  border  feuds  which  kept  an  English 
military  force  within  what  were  claimed  as 
the  territories  of  Scotland.     All  the  popular 
diversions  of  the  time  were  exhibited  on  this 
occasion  before  the  two  courts  in  a  style  of 
unexampled  magnificence,  and  among  them 
feats  of  archery  for  the  prize  of  a  silver 
arrow,  to  be  presented  by  the  hand  of  King 
John.    The  description  of  the  latter,  if  it  is 
not  an  anticipation  of  the  scene  in  which 
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Locksley  figures  in  "  Ivanboe  "  at  the  lists 
of  Ashbj,  is  so  obvious  an  imitation  as  at  once 
to  condemn  the  book  as  an  imposture. 

*<  The  sports  now  began,  and  the  day  being  fine, 
and  everything  going  on  well,  the  coantenancea 
of  the  royal  party  began  gradually  to  brighten  up 
a  little  as  they  became  more  and  more  interested 
in  the  proceedings.  In  that  interest,  the  son  of 
Macduff  the  piper  partook  so  largely  that  he 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  purpose  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  had  enrolled  him 
there  as  a  spectator.  When  it  came  to  the  torn 
of  the  archers,  the  Englishmen,  whose  bows  were 
longer  than  those  of  the  Scots,  and  their  arrows 
heavier,  had  evidently  the  advantage  at  long  dis- 
tances, and  the  acclamations  of  the  spectators  in 
testimony  of  it  was  highly  pleasing  to  the  Eng- 
lish monarch.  *  The  Lady  Isabella  must  own,' 
he  said,  bending  forward, '  that  if  in  some  of  the 
sports  our  English  yeomen  cannot  equal  in  agility 
your  lithe-limbed  Highlanders,  they  excel  them, 
and  even  your  Lowlanders,  in  the  manly  exercise 
of  the  bow.'  *  We  aim  neither  so  far  nor  so  high 
in  our  poor  country,'  the  Lady  Isabella  recom- 
menced, when,  observing  a  shade  c^roe  over  the 
countenance  of  the  king,  she  added  : '  Nay,  your 
msjestVi  I  had  no  figurative  allusion  in  what  I 
said ;  I  but  meant  that  in  our  narrow  valleys  and 
in  our  mountain  passes  light  implements  and  light 
accoutrements  are  more  suitea  to  the  nature  of 
the  country  tl^an  in  England,  with  her  wide  plains 
and  gentle  eminences.' 

**  *  It  was  perhaps  the  length  of  the  aim  which 
sent  them  beyond  the  mark  in  France,'  King 
William,  who  was  within  hearing,  remarked  to 
De  Boeeo.  John  affected  not  to  bear  it,  but  he 
bit  his  lips,  and  kept  silence  longer  than  usual. 
As  the  acclamations  of  the  crowd  were  again 
rising,  when  an  English  archer  sent  his  shaft 
right  into  the  centre  of  the  bull's-eye,  one  of  the 
lads  in  green,  who  had  been  remarked  by  Wilburn 
and  Boynton  earlier  in  the  day,  fought  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  entered  tlie  lists,  and  after 
bowing  respectfully  towards  the  royal  stand, 
selected  an  arrow  from  his  quiver,  poised  it  care- 
fully, placed  it  on  its  rest,  and  seemingly  without 
much  effort,  and  with  an  appearance  of  great  in- 
difference, drew  it  to  its  head,  and  sent  it  right 
upon  the  last  shot  arrow,  cleaving  it  in  two.  in 
the  midst  of  the  deafening  shouts  which  arose  on 
the  performance  of  this  feat,  the  other  green  man, 
following  the  example  of  his  companion,  took  aim, 
with  the  same  careless  bearing,  and  in  his  turn 
aplit  the  shaft  of  his  brother  in  arms.  *  Who  are 
these  young  men,  brother  of  Scotland  7'  John  said. 
Addressing  King  William,  *they  are  wondrous 
like  some  of  those  fellows  of  Sherwood  forest,  to 
whom  my  brother  of  valiant  memory  was  foolish 
enough  to  grant  an  amnesty.'  *  In  truth,  I  know 
not'  William  said,  but  addressing  Moredun,  he 
added,  *  Order  one  of  thy  men  to  bring  these  arch- 
ers before  os  here  to  receive  the  prize  they  have 
•o  well  gained.'  ''--Vol.  i.  p.  211. 

From  this  period  it  is  imposuble  to  follow 


and  trace  out  the  labyrinth  of  the  narrative. 
'*  There  is,**  as  another  critic  has  expressed, 
"  a  never-endinfir  series  of  moving  incidents 
by  flood  and  field,  raging  torrenta,  snow- 
storms, thunder-storms,  ambuscades,  fires, 
shipwrecks,  drownings,  murders,  tourna- 
ments, processions,  harangues,  lost  sons,  mad 
minstrels,  outlaws,  disguised  kings, — enough 
of  that  element  to  make  oat  ten  melodramas, 
with  new  scenery,  dresses,  and  decorationa.** 
Through  all  this  it  is  imposuble  to  wade,  but 
we  are  enabled  to  give  something  like  a  clue 
to  this  tangled  web  of  narrative  in  the  death- 
bed confession  of  Maelstrom,  who  was  brought 
upon  a  litter  before  the  king  and  court  of 
Scotland,  at  the  Moot-hall,  Newcastle  upon- 
Tyne.  Conscious  of  the  close  approach  of 
death,  he  addressed  the  king  in  the  following 
words : — 

"  *  William  the  Lion,  thou  aeest  lying  here  as 
thy  prisoner,  Isaac  Kinff  of  Cyprus.' 

**  King  William  and  an  his  court  simnltaneoosly 
arose  as  they  heard  these  words,  but  Maelstrom 
motioned  to  them  to  resume  their  seals,  with  the 
air  of  one  accustomed  to  receive  homage,  as  be 
thus  continued : 

'*  *  Dethroned  by  Richard  the  Lion-hearted,  it 
was  this  hand  which  directed  the  arrow  from  the 
walls  of  Chalus  that  laid  low  the  noblest  but  the 
proudest  and  cruelest  heart  in  Christendom.  I 
vowed  revenge,  and  I  kept  my  vow.' 

**  A  shudder  ran  through  the  whole  court,  for 
although  England  was  then  considered  almost  as 
the  natural  enemy  of  Scotland,  Richard  had  been 
universally  looked  to  as  the  chief  or  king  of  ebiT- 
airy. 

**  *  Ye  may  well  look  aghast,  for  it  was  to  make 
room  for  the  basest  heart  that  e'er  beat  in  a  roval 
bosom,  and  the  weakest  hand  which  ever  held  a 
sceptre ;  but  I  had  a  deeper  cause  of  hatred  to 
move  me  than  the  loss  of  a  throne.  He  took  from 
me  twin  sisters,  princesses  of  Circassia,  which  I 
had  taken  captive  with  rov  sword  and  with  my 
bow,  the  fairest  captives  which  e'er  the  sun  shone 
on ;— one  of  them  lieth  here !' 

**  And  as  Godfrey  removed  the  pall,  and  showed 
the  transcendently  beautiful  woman,  clothed  in 
the  white  drapery  which  on  many  occasions  she 
had  worn  so  gracefully,  murmurs  of  admiration 
rose  from  the  crowded  court,  and  many  an  eye  • 
was  dimmed  as  it  gazed  on  the  lovely  form. 

**  *  The  twin  sisters, '  Maelstrom  resumed, 
were  deceived  with  the  forms  of  marriage  by 
Richard  and  his  brother  John.  The  Princess  Ada 
here  was  betrothed  to  Richard.  Their  son,  the 
Knight  of  Moredun,  is  at  thy  side,  King  William 
as  he  was  in  the  hour  of  peril.  His  mother  was 
made  a  widow  by  my  hands,  snd  «}iir  son,  Godfrey 
of  Eitrick,  standeth  beside  me  here.  Her  sister, 
Zillah,  and  her  child,  were  strangled  by  the  min- 
ions of  her  husband.' 

**The  feelings  of  the  audience  were  now  worked 
op  to  the  highest  pitch,  but  the  King  of  Cyprus 
went  on. 
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"  *  I  was  unknown  personally  to  King  John, 
and  under  the  name  of  Maelstrom  I  oecame 
nominally  one  of  his  tools — actually  a  frustrator 
of  his  plots,  in  league  with  her  here  whom  he  and 
his  brother  betraved.  To  this  end  I  became  the 
captain  of  a  band  of  contrabandists,  and  in  leagae 
with  Whidislas,  King  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
who  had  renounced  the  throne  of  those  unhappy 
countries  and  taken  refoge  in  the  disputed  terri- 
tory between  England  and  Scotland,  1  had  laid  a 
mine  which  would  have  shaken  the  vacillating 
tyrant  from  his  throne.  It  hath  pleased  the  ruler 
of  ail  to  unfold  it  prematurely  But  if  John  bath 
escaped,  it  bath  not  been  scatheless,  and  Scotland 
batA  been  rescued  from  his  grasp.' 

••Observing  symptoms  of  a  demonstration  of 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people,  he  said  : 

** '  Let  me  entreat  those  who  hear  me  to  main- 
tain silence ;  my  strength  is  failing  me,  and  I  have 
still  much  to  disclose.  Call  Wladlslas  of  Ettrick 
into  court,  with  the  princess  Jeanne  of  Anjou, 
and  her  daughter,  the  Lady  Anne  of  Led  burgh. 
^  A  door  at  the  back  of  the  dais  was  thrown 
open,  and  the  Chief  of  Ettrick  entered,  conducting 
the  two  ladies,  followed  by  Blondel.  A  murmur 
of  astonishment  ran  through  the  court,  when,  in 
ibe  Lady  Anne  was  recognized  Deborah  of  the 
Crown  and  Anchor. 

**  The  scene  which  the  Moot-hall  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  presented  at  that  moment  was  in  the 
highest  degree  interesting,  impressive,  and  extra- 
ordinary. An  Eastern  monarch  laid  in  the  centre 
of  the  hall,  a  weak,  helpless  prisoner,  accused  of 
crimes  of  the  deepest  dye,  yet  restoring  con6dence, 
hope,  and  happiness  to  bosoms  which  he  himself 
had  been  accused  of  wounding ;  the  companion 
of  lawless  men,  the  perpetrator  of  deeds  of  dark- 
ness, summoning  monarchs  to  be  his  judges,  and 
looking  with  calmness  and  confidence  for  their 
verdict— claiming  as  his  son — and  that  son  proud 
of  the  appellation — the  accepted  suitor  of  the  un- 
doubted heiress  of  the  English  throne,  and  point* 
ing  to  the  most  queenly  form  which  ever  graced 
a  throne  or  bore  a  sceptre  as  the  companion  of 
all  bis  intrigues,  of  his  dangers  and  of  his  am- 
bition ;  his  retinue,  the  bowmen  of  Ettrick  forest ; 
his  most  alarmed  listeners,  the  flower  of  the  Scot- 
tish nobility  and  court.  Overlooking  this  singu- 
lar group  the  King  and  Queen  of  Scotland  st(^, 
encircling  in  their  embrace  their  newly-restored 
son — scarcely  conscious  of  whether  they  owed 
bis  disappearance  or  his  restoration  to  the  indi- 
vidual before  them ;  the  abdicator  of  the  throne  of 
Bohemia,  the  English  princess,  supposed  to  lie 
buried  at  Clairvaulx,  and  her  fair  and  blooming 
daughter,  forming  another  royal  group ;  the  nobles 
of  the  Scottish  &>urt  and  their  ladies,  in  full  cos- 
tume, ranged  on  each  side  of  the  ample  hall — 
and  above  alt,  the  wide  gallery  filled  with  the 
citizens  and  the  yeomen,  with  their  wives  and 
daughters,  all  in  the  gay  holiday  dresses  of  the 
period — ^it  was  a  scene,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  such 
as  the  banks  of  coaly  Tyne  never  had  before,  and 
never  could  again  witness." — Vol.  iii.  pp.  206-212. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  intricacy 
of  the   plot.      Anything  more  disjointed, 


clumsy,  and  unintelligible  it  has  never  been 
our  fate  to  read  ;  and  he  must  be  blest  with 
a  most  enviable  memory,  who,  having  re- 
perused  it,  could  tell  the  tale.  Moreover, 
the  complication  of  it  appears  quite  unneces- 
sary and  gratuitous,  insomuch  that  the  reader 
is  tempted  to  believe  that  it  was  intended  as 
a  puzzle  to  exercise  his  ingenuity.  The 
origin  and  motives  of  some  of  the  characters 
are  left  to  the  last  utterly  unexplained.  The 
waiting  maid  at  an  inn  turns  out  to  be  Lady 
Anne  of  Ledburgh,  daughter  of  the  Princess 
Jeanne  of  Anjou,  Queen  of  Sicily,  the  sister 
of  King  John  of  England ;  and  fifty  other 
transformations,  equally  startling,  can  only 
be  compared  to  the  marvels  of  a  pantomime. 
The  treatment  which  this  work  has  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  the  critics  has  been 
remarkably  various.  Those  who  have  be- 
lieved in  the  possibility  of  its  being  a  genuine 
production  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  have  palliated 
its  glaring  defects,  and  have  exhibited  such 
merits  as  it  possesses  in  favorable  comparison 
with  the  most  inferior  conceptions  and  pas- 
sages of  the  Waverley  Novels.  Those  on  the 
other  hand  whose  skill  and  research  have  at 
once  detected  the  imposture — for  an  impos- 
ture it  unquestionably  is — have  assailed  it 
with  unqualified  condemnation,  and  denied 
it  those  merits  which  candor  must  admit  it 
to  possess.  The  author^s  powers  of  descrip- 
tion, especially  of  natural  scenery,  and  of 
scenes  of  rapid  action,  certainly  reminded  us 
of  the  author  of  the  '*  Lady  of  the  Lake/'  and 
one  scene  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of 
the  White  Lady  of  Avenel,  displayed  itself 
in  a  rather  favorable  light  beside  what  we 
must  regard  as  the  capital  failure  of  the 
Great  Unknown.  We  refer  to  the  following 
passage.  "  Moredun  "  in  one  of  the  fan- 
tastic aberrations  to  which  his  historian  sub- 
jects him,  finds  himself  with  a  mysterious 
minstrel,  whose  relevancy  to  the  narrative  is 
never  explained,  from  whom  he  bears  the 
following  verses,  which  will  remind  the 
reader  of  the  feeblest  part  of  the  '*  Monas- 
tery :*'— 

And  she  deemed  him  dead, 
And  the  mass  was  said. 
And  the  dirge  was  sung  on  high  ; 
The  response  was  given 
From  the  vaulted  heaven, 
That  the  valiant  never  die. 

Many  an  hour. 

In  her  hall  and  bower. 

The  lady  did  weep  and  mourn  ; 

They  wished  her  wed, 

She  smiled  and  said, 

Ah !  the  valiant  never  return ! 
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And  he  came  t#  the  bower, 

At  the  evening  hoar, 

When  the  lady  ne*er  deemM  him  nigh ; 

My  heart !  she  cried, 

To  the  heavens  replied, 

No !  the  valiant  never  die. 

They  soaght  in  the  dangeon*8  farthest  cell, 

In  its  chambers  the  most  remote ; 

Id  the  straw  where  the  toad  and  the  viper  dwell — 

In  the  moat  and  the  well  they  sought 

The  iron  clankM,  and  a  hollow  sound 

To  their  footstepi'  tread  replied  ; 

For  the  captive  was  gone,  and  the  chains  were 

unbound. 
Where  many  before  him  had  died ! 

But  while  it  may  be  justifiable  to  estimate 
the  merits  of  this  work  per  «e,  it  is  futile  to 
discuss  the  question  of  its  authorship,  inas- 
much as  it  has  now  been  demonstrated  that 
it  cannot  have  been  the  production  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  It  is  true  that  the  author  has 
succeeded,  perhaps  from  heing  a  Scotchman, 
in  imitating  the  defects,  and  especially  the 
grammatical  defects,  of  the  author  of  '^  Wa- 
verley."  We  have  observed  that  the  latter 
invariably  uses  the  solecism  of  ** farther" 
and  *'  farthest  *'  instead  of  further  and  fur- 
thest, forgetting  that  these  comparatives  and 
superlatives  cannot  spring  from  the  root  far, 
but  from  forth,  which  is  compared  further 
and  furthest.  Again,  we  find  in  "  Moreduu  " 
it  was  *'  Aer,"  which  error  occurs  not  infre- 
quently, with  cognate  grammatical  errors, 
even  in  the  mouths  of  cultivated  persons 
throughout  the  Waverlev  Novels. 

But  it  is  needless  to  aescend  to  such  mi- 
nute particulars.  The  whole  structure  of  the 
tale  betrays  an  imposture.  Its  clumsy  plot, 
its  awkward  manipulation,  its  multiplication 
of  irrelevant  incidents,  would  of  themselves 
be  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  author  of 
*'  Waverley  "  of  the  charge  of  its  authorship. 
In  the  light  of  this  evidence  alone  the  boasted 
external  proofs  of  Monsieur  Cabany  would 
go  for  nothing.  But  there  are  certain  per- 
sons who  ought  to  have  particularly  good 
memories,  and  the  investigations  of  the 
*'  Athenaeum  "  have  reduced  the  matter  to  an 
absolute  demonstration.  Another  critic  has 
judiciously  remarked  that  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
with  his  marvellous  good  sense,  never  puts 
the  Scottish  dialect  into  the  mouths  of  his 
Scottish  characters  in  those  novels  of  which 
the  scene  is  laid  in  ancient  times.  Neither 
Quentin  Durward,  nor  Balafre,  nor  Halbert 
Qlendinning,  utter  a  word  in  contrast  with 
the  speeches  of  persons  of  other  countries. 
There  is  no  difference  in  the  language  used 
by  the  inmates  and  tenants  of  the  "  Monas- 


tery," and  by  Sir  Pieroie  Shafton,  except 
that  the  knight  speaks  affected  English,  and 
the  Scotch  men  and  women  pliun  English. 
But  to  a  person  ignorantly  attempting  what 
he  thought  would  pass  as  an  imitation  of 
Scott,  it  would  occur  to  make  King  John  of 
England  speak  English  and  Malcolm  the 
servant  speak  Scotch,  such  as  it  is.  Up  to 
a  more  advanced  period,  there  was  no  differ- 
ence between  English  and  Scotch,  though 
there  was  a  difference  between  English  and 
Celtic. 

But  the  absolute  demonstration  of  the  im- 
posture is  due,  as  has  been  said,  to  the 
"  Athensaum."  A  single  anachronism,  like 
the  water-mark  on  the  paper  of  a  disputed 
document,  upsets  the  whole  contrivance  at 
once. 

"  We  have  proved^"  says  the  writer,  •*  that  M. 
Cabany *B  theory  as  to  the  time  and  season  of  its 
composition  is  untenable.  Yet  M.  Cabany  is  not 
content.  He  appeals  against  our  judgment — 
and,  let  us  say,  against  that  of  all  our  literary 
brethren,  with  one  ridiculous  exception.  Inac- 
cessible—as a  foreigner— to  the  argument  of 
style— the  best  argument  of  all — be  will  submit 
to  nothing  short  o?  the  stern  despotism  of  facts. 
Well,  we  must  try  to  humor  him.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  we  proved,  by  the  passages  de- 
scribing *  the  fantastic  rocks  of  the  Simplon,'  that 
the  novel  must  have  been  written  after  the  Peace  ; 
and,  therefore,  could  not  be  the  ^  romance  of  more 
ancient  manners  *  referred  to  by  Ballantyne  in 
1814.  This  fact  upset  the  whole  of  M.  Cabany's 
argument  We  may  go  further.  The  tale  con- 
tains evidence  that  it  could  not  pouibly  have  been 
ufritkn  until  eome  years  after  Scott  died.  Here 
is  the  proof.  Chap.  IV.  of  Vol.  I.  begins :  '  In 
one  of  the  narrow  streets  which  wound  up  tortu- 
ously from  the  Sandhill  to  the  castle  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne— some  traces  of  which  still  resistt  the 
improving  hand  of  time,  money,  and  Oranger — a 
man,  ^c'  This  passage  offers  us  a  date.  The 
story  must  have  been  written  after  Mr.  Granger 
had  commenced  re-building  Newcastle,  and  prob* 
ably  was  written  after  he  had  finished  his  task. 
Now,  Scott  died  in  1832.  Mr.  Granger  made  the 
purehaae  which  ultimately  led  to  the  vast  alter* 
ations  in  Newcastle  in  August  1834.  it  is  there- 
fore absolutely  impossible  that  *  Moredon  *  could 
have  been  written  until  some  years  after  the  death 
of  ScoU." 

After  this  exposi  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
more.  The  fanatically  curious  will  read  the 
book.  The  circulating  libraries  have  repudi- 
ated it ;  but  as  to  its  authorship  by  the  Great 
Magician  of  the  North,  we  can  only  say  with 
the  Roman  critic  of  ancient  fiction — 

**  Non  homincFi  non  Di,  non  concess^recolnmnc.'* 
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Tbs  Prealdent  of  an  independent  Repub- 
fie,  opening  the  Session  of  1854,  addressed 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  in  a  speech,  the  6rst  words 
of  which  were  as  follows : — "  Every  revolv- 
ing year  brings  with  it  cause  of  congratula- 
tion and  thai3^fulness  to  God,  that  the  great 
work  in  which  we  are  engaged,  of  rearing  up 
on  those  barbarous  shores  a  Christian  State, 
is  onward  in  its  march,  by  gradually  devel- 
oping its  practicability  and  excellence." 
Farther  on  in  his  speech  the  President 
makes  use  of  these  words, — words  such  as 
have  not  often  fallen  from  the  mouth  of  a 
chief  magistrate  upon  an  occasion  of  state  : 
— "•  But  above  all,  God  has  been  pleased  to 
bless  the  people  with  a  gracious  visitation  of 
His  Churches,  inspiring  them  with  a  spirit  of 
pure  and  undeGled  religion,  thereby  wonder- 
fully extending  the  inestimable  benefit  of 
Christianity  among  the  idolatrous  tribes  of 
this  land,  and  dispelling  the  gloom  of  nioral 
night  which  has  so  long  overshadowed  them/' 

The  Republic  of  Liberia,  from  whose  Pres- 
ident's speech  we  have  transcribed  these 
lines,  has  already  taken  an  honorable  posi- 
tion among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  To 
quote  once  more : — 

**  We  continue  to  receive  from  her  Britannic 
Majesty's  Government  assurances  of  friendly 
concern  for  our  welfare.  From  the  French  Gov- 
ernment we  are  also  receiving  tangible  proofs  of 
the  interest  bis  Imperial  Majesty  feels  in  the 
ftttare  prosperity  of  nis  infant  State.  As  a  pres- 
ent to  this  Government,  the  French  Minister 
of  War  has  forwarded  recently  one  thousand 
stand  of  arms,  to  be  followed  shortly — as  advised 
by  our  agent  in  Paris — by  an  eqaal  number  of 
equipments  for  our  Militia.  I  am  happy  also  to  in- 
form the  Legislature  that,  daring  the  year  just  pass- 
ed, the  independence  of  Liberia  has  been  formally 
recognized  by  his  Belgian  Majesty,  accompanied 
with  expressions  of  friendship,  and  warmest  wish- 
es for  our  success  and  happiness." 

Ad  increasing  interest  is  taken  in  the  colo- 
nization and  the  evangelization  of  Africa,  es- 
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I  pecially  its  Western  Coast,  by  the  American 
j  Churches  and  people ;  and  we  are  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  information  conveyed  by  such 
publications  as  that  above  mentioned,  will 
not  be  without  interest,  in  this  country,  to 
the  survivors  and  the  descendants  of  a  gene- 
ration whose  Anti- Slavery  exertions  consti- 
tute the  noblest  epos  of  the  age.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  fulGlment  and  glorious  triumph 
of  Anti-Slavery  effort  will  be  worked  out  by 
means  of  communities,  of  which  Liberia  is 
the  most  important,  though  not  the  only,  spe- 
cimen. The  regeneration  of  Africa  must 
proceed  from  her  own  sons ;  to  them  alone 
will  it  be  possible,  in  the  exercise  of  a  legiti- 
mate commerce,  to  introduce  those  influences 
which  civilize  a  people ;  they  alone  can  stand 
beneath  her  burning  sky  to  proclaim  the  Gos- 
pel of  truth.  The  white  Missionary  is  soon 
struck  down  by  sickness;  but  the  colored 
emigrants  sent  out  by  the  various  Coloniza- 
tion Societies  of  America  speedily  become 
acclimated.  The  mysterious  sympathies 
which  bind  together  individuals  of  the  same 
race,  will  serve  as  the  channels  of  an  ameli- 
orative influence;  and  we  may  assume  that 
the  numerous  educated  and  Christian  free 
blacks,  who  are  now  flocking  to  the  country 
of  their  fathers,  will  draw  from  their  abom- 
inable practices,  and  elevate  in  the  scale  of 
humanity,  tribe  after  tribe  of  the  population 
of  Africa,  until  the  cruelties  and  idolatries 
of  its  abject  millions  shall  be  replaced  by 
the  blessings  of  civilization  and  religion. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  organization  which  com- 
mends itself  with  stronger  force  to  the  sym- 
pathies and  support  of  the  Christian  public, 
than  the  various  American  Colonization  Soci* 
eties.  These  Societies  present  a  platform 
on  which  the  followers  of  Christ,  of  every 
denomination,  can  stand  and  co-operate, 
without  the  least  disturbing  influence  to 
mar  their  harmony,  or  interrupt  their  com- 
bined action.  The  cause  is  one  of  un- 
equalled grandeur;  it  contemplates  nothing 
less  than  the  evangelization  of  the  whole 
of  Africa.  For  the  accomplishment  of 
this  sublime  object  it  presents,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  the  only  feasible  plan.  The  Col- 
ony of  Liberia  thus  far  has  prospered  beyond 
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all  that  its  friends  anticipated.  It  is  now  a 
flourishing  Republic,  governed  by  wholesome 
and  wisely  framed  laws.  Its  President  is 
a  man  of  acknowledged  ability,  and  its  Legis- 
lature will  compare  favorably  with  that  of 
any  of  the  old  established  State  Legislatures 
of  America.  Many  of  the  friends  of  these  So- 
cieties look  only  to  results  connected  with 
the  ultimate  aholition  of  American  Slaveiy. 
This  is  itself  an  object  of  incalculable  import- 
ance. It  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  rejoicing, 
that  present  results  are  not  unlikely  sensibly 
to  hasten  that  happy  consummation,  since  they 
open  channels  through  which  owners  of  slaves 
can  liberate  them,  and  give  them  homes  where 
they  will  have  not  only  equal  civil  rights,  but 
equal  social  advantages.  But  it  is  the  mis- 
sionary aspect  of  the  movement  which  forms 
the  strong  ground  of  our  confidence  in  it.  In 
its  probable  future  we  see  melting  away  the 
vast  mountains  of  difficulty  which  impede  the 
progress  of  truth  and  happiness  amongst  the 
victim-nations  of  a  mighty  continent.  Eng- 
land sends  to  America  that  truth  which  al- 
ways and  everywhere  makes  free.  Its  influ- 
ence is  felt  by  the  poor  slave,  who  is  raised 
to  feel  the  longing  desire  for  all  the  rights  of 
humanity.  It  is  felt  also  by  men  mixed  up 
with  the  most  appalling  evils  by  which  Chris- 
tians were  ever  surrounded  ;  and  they  lend  a 
band  to  help  the  African,  thus  prepared  for 
a  great  work,  to  reach  theshores  from  which 
he  or  his  ancestors  were  violently  torn.  Thus 
is  presented  an  antidote  to  much  past,  and  a 
preventive  of  much  future,  evil;  thus  is 
paid  the  first  instalment  of  that  mighty  debt 
which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  owes  to  the  un- 
happy children  of  Ham. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  early  history  of  Liberia; 
but  feel  pleasure  in  transferring  the  following 
remarks  from  an  able  article  in  the  "  Beceu 
des  Deux  Mondes ;" — 

'*  A  single  effort  in  favor  of  the  Negro  has  suc- 
ceeded ;  that  is,  the  establiehment  of  Liberia,  on 
the  coast  of  Africa.  This  colony,  composed  of 
Slaves  redeemed  or  emancipated,  is  .now  a  little 
independent  State  which  prospers,  and  to  which 
a  Society  really  philanthropic  conveys  annually  a 
certain  n amber  of  Negroes.  This  enterprise  has 
had  two  adversaries, — the  slave-merchants  and 
the  excited  Abolitionists ;  but  it  has  not  been  dis- 
couraged, and  the  progress  of  Liberia  has  not 
been  retarded  from  its  commencement  up  to  the 
present  day.  If  it  is  to  the  Enelish  we  must  at- 
tribute the  origin  of  Slavery  in  North  America,  it 
is  jost  to  say,  uiat  to  them  belongs  the  honor  of 
the  first  commencement  in  Africa.  After  a  De- 
cree of  1787,  pronouncing  that  there  could  be  no 
longer  any  slaves  upon  the  English  soil,  they  con- 


veyed to  the  coast  of  Africa  400  blacks  and  60 
Europeans.  It  was  to  this  Colony,  which  in  1828 
numbered  1,600  Africans,  that  Jefferson  proposed 
to  admit  emigrants  from  the  United  States.  He 
had  entertained  this  intention  since  1801.  Al- 
ready, in  1816,  this  project  had  occupied  the  at^ 
tention  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia :  the  Amer- 
ican Colonization  Society  was  organized  in  1817, 
by  Mr.  Finley.  When  objections  were  addressed 
to  him,  he  replied,  *  I  know  the  design  of  God.* 
A  lady  ffave  60  slaves  to  the  Society — a  planter 
liberated  80 — another  60.  The  Colony  had  dif- 
ficult times,  but  overcame  them  conrageoaaly. 
A  petty  African  King,  who  sold  to  it  some  lands, 
fearing,  with  some  reason,  that  its  presence  would 
be  an  obstacle  to  the  Slave-Trade,  wished  to  de- 
stroy it :  happily  it  had  for  its  Chief  a  resolute 
man,  named  Jehadi  Ashroun.  He  explained  to 
the  colonists  in  simple  and  strong  language,  fall  of 
confidence  in  God  and  in  their  good  right,  the  ne* 
cessity  of  an  energetic  resistance.  They  aban- 
doned 154  houses  which  they  conld  not  defend, 
they  surrounded  the  remainder  with  a  palisade, 
and,  after  several  attacks  valiantly  sustained, 
the  enemy  was  repulsed.  Since  then  the  repose 
of  the  Colony  has  not  been  any  more  troubled. 
!n  1847  she  proclaimed  independence,  which  has 
been  acknowledged  by  France  and  England.  The 
Government  is  modelled  after  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  actual  President,  Mr.  Roberts,  came 
to  London  and  Paris.  He  is  a  most  intelligent 
mulatto.  The  Republic  of  Liberia  occupies  a 
space  of  500  miles  along  the  coast  of  Guinea. 
Little  numerous  still,  she  extends  her  protection 
and  her  influence  over  more  than  200,000  natives 
whom  she  civilizes.  She  has  a  flag,  custom* 
houses ;  has  commenced  and  devoted  herself  to 
agriculture; — all  her  fields  are  well  cultivated. 
In  general,  the  blacks  labor,  and  are  happy  and 
contented  with  their  condition.  One  of  them  said, 
*  Here  I  am  a  white  man.'  There  are  in  Liberia 
schools  and  newspapers,  and  we  see  that  the  Ne- 
gro race  emancipated  is  not  everywhere  the  same 
that  it  has  exhibit^  itself  in  Hayti.  The  estab- 
lishment of  Liberia  offers  several  advantages :  it 
is  upon  this  part  of  the  coast  a  great  obstacle  to 
the  Slave  Trade;  it  tends  to  introduce  civilization 
among  the  barbarous  nations  which  surround  it ; 
it  offers,  in  fine,  a  true  country  to  men  who,  in 
coming  out  of  slavery,  would  not  have  found  one 
in  the  United  States." 

The  bearing  of  the  various  Colonization  So- 
cieties upon  American  Slavery,  though,  as  we 
have  said,  secondary  in  comparison  to  the 
grand  result  of  evangelizing  Africa,  is  yet  of 

g resent  and  unspeakable  importance.  In  the 
oathern  States  a  strong  jealousy  prevails, 
lest  an  *'  institution,''  which  they  consider  ex- 
clusively their  own,  should  be  disturbed,  their 
peace  destroyed,  and  their  safety  endanger- 
ed, by  the  zeal  of  its  enemies  in  other  parts 
of  the  Union.  In  the  North,  an  universal 
alarm  prevails,  lest  Slavery  should  invade 
territory  hitherto  free,  and  lest  the  power  of 
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the  Government  should  be  wielded  by  the 
friends  of  ibis  peculiar  "  institution."  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Societies  have  pur- 
sued the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  without 
meddling  with  the  question  whether  Slavery 
shall  be  abolished,  or  whether  it  shall  be  per- 
petuated, whether  it  shall  be  restricted  with- 
in narrower  limits,  or  shall  be  allowed  to  oc- 
cupy a  wider  sphere.  While  such  questions 
agitate  the  Union,  and  in  the  opinion  of  some 
threaten  its  dissolution,  the  Societies  follow 
out  their  noble  objecls,  without  becoming  the 
means  of  party  strife.  They  see  a  numerous 
class,  scattered  through  the  length  ond 
breadth  of  the  land,  who  are  free  without  the 
privileges  of  freedom;  whose  numbers  are 
continually  increasing,  and  whose  condition 
in  the  United  States  seems  without  hope  of 
improvement.  The  condition  of  the  Africans, 
both  in  the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  is 
indeed  much  to  be  deplored.  In  slavebold- 
ing  States  they  have  fewer  privileges,  but 
they  enjoy  a  climate  more  congenial  to  their 
physical  nature,  and  are  less  isolated  in  their 
condition.  In  the  non-slaveholding  States 
they  feel  the  baneful  influence  of  a  prejudice 
which  deprives  them  of  many  rights,  and 
banishes  them  from  the  society  of  those 
among  whom  they  dwell.  These  Coloniza> 
tion  Societies  do  not  stop  to  inquire  whether 
or  not  they  are  suffering  injustice  at  the 
hands  of  their  fellow-men.  They  are  equally 
entitled  to  commiseration  in  either  case,  and 
to  relieve  their  miseries  will  be  equally  mer- 
itorious. They  have  no  power  to  punish 
their  oppressors  if  they  are  suffering  wrong- 
fully ;  nor  can  they  elevate  their  condition 
while  they  continue  in  America.  But  a  way 
is  opened  by  which  all  the  ends  of  benevo- 
lence will  be  accomplished,  without  disturb- 
ing any  section  of  the  Union,  and  by  means 
of  which  both  the  white  and  the  colored  race 
will  receive  immediate  relief.  The  way  is 
one  which  required  no  genius,  but  that  of 
benevolence,  to  discover.  It  is  the  plain 
and  obvious  way  of  restoring  the  free  colored 
race  to  the  land  of  their  nativity,  where  is 
territory  enough  to  accommodate  all,  a  cli- 
mate calculated  to  insure  life  and  health,  and 
a  soil  fertile  enough  to  sustain  them  and  their 
posterity. 

Though  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  give 
the  very  latest  statistics  of  the  Colony,  the 
following  figures  are  not  without  interest : — 

**  The  Colonization  Societies  have  sent,  at  their 
own  expense  and  by  the  request  of  those  who  have 
ffone,  (up  to  the  close  of  1853,)  8,968  colonists. 
The  United  States  Government  have  sent  1,044, 


who  were  recaptured  slaves^  making,  in  all,  10,012 
colonists  eatablished  in  Liberia,  both  by  the  Col- 
onization Societies  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Of  those  sent  by  the  Colonization 
Societies,  783  were  sent  daring  the  year  1863. 

"The  expense  of  sending  a  colonist  to  Liberia, 
and  supporting  him  there  for  six  months  after  his 
srrival,  together  with  a  homestead  of  five  acres  of 
good  land,  &c.,  is  from  sixty  to  eighty  dollars  each 
one,  both  old  and  young. 

'^The  Colonization  Society  gives  the  passage, 
famishes  provisions  and  medical  aid,  with  a  com- 
fortable boose,  for  the  first  six  months,  and  longer, 
when  necessary,  to  each  and  every  emigrant  going 
to  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  besides  the  gift  of  a 
homestead  of  five  acres  of  land." 

All  the  materials  for  commercial  prosperi- 
ty are  gradually  accumulating  in  Monrovia 
and  its  sister  towns.  Steam-engines  and 
saw -mills,  and  machinery  for  ezpresEing  the 
valuable  oil  from  the  palm  nut  and  kernel,  are 
rising  in  every  direction.  The  necessity  for 
the  former  is  found  in  the  great  variety  of 
timber  which  abounds  in  the  Colony;  the 
latter  is  required  to  develop  a  most  import- 
ant export  trade,  capable  of  almost  boundless 
expansion.  As  a  specimen  of  the  rapid  pro* 
gress  already 'made,  we  quote  the  following 
from  a  private  letter,  dated  "Monrovia, 
December  23d,  1864:"— 

**  Oar  mill  is  in  foil  operation,  and  we  expect  to 
send  some  lomber  to  New  York,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pin- 
ney,  not  that  we  cannot  find  sale  here  for  it,  bat 
to  have  it  tried  by  some  of  their  first-class  me- 
chanics. We  have  cut  some  seventy  or  eighty 
thousand  feet  of  lumber  since  we  commenced,  and 
are  yet  driving  ahead  with  all  our  might.  We  have 
found  sale  for  all  we  have  sawed,  up  to  this  time, 
and  the  demand  is  still  increasingr.  We  hope,  by 
the  time  the  year  is  ont,  to  have  cleared  onr  entire 
mill,  and  the  expense  of  setting  it  up.  We  hope, 
too,  to  be  able  to  pay  offour  loan  of  two  thousand 
dollars  before  it  is  due.  This,  no  doubt,  is  our 
hardest  year,  inasmuch  as  we  have  had  the  mill  to 
set  up,  and  a  stock  of  logs  to  lay  in ;  but  I  am  in 
hopes  that  after  we  get  tnrongh  with  this  year,  we 
will  be  able  to  do  much  better." 

We  look  upon  every  evidence  of  progress 
in  this  young  community  with  interest. 
Amongst  the  recent  items  of  news,  we  find 
an  account  of  the  Honorable  D.  B.  Walker's 
(fancy  a  black  Honorable!)  new  and  elegant 
vessel,  "T.  L.  Randal,"  of  thirty-five  tons, 
"  the  largest  and  finest  vessel  ever  built  in 
Liberia."  The  usual  ceremony  of  christening 
was  gone  through ;  the  vessel  "  glided  down 
beautifully  into  the  water,"  amid  the  vocifer- 
ous cheers  of  the  multitude ;  the  accustomed 
speeches  were  made;  and  the  whole  affair 
reads  like  the  account  of  an  ordinary  launch 
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on  the  Clyde,  ibe  Mersey,  or  the  Thames. 
Such  an  occurrence  has  its  significance: 
those  who  are  little  affected  by  moral  con- 
siderations, can  yet  foresee  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  an  eztented  and  prosperous  commerce. 
The  power  of  combination  is  beginning  to 
be  felt  in  the  Colony.  Commercial  Companies, 
among  the  most  prominent  of  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  Liberia  Enterprise  Company, 
have  begun  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
country,  to  open  out  roads,  to  navigate  rivers, 
and  even  to  lay  down  railways.  With  natural 
wealth  in  such  profusion  all  around,  who 
shall  prophecy  the  ultimate  result  ? 

But  the  evidences  of  the  interweaving  of 
Christian  principle  and  effort  with  the  secular 
progress  of  the  Colony,  afford  the  most  pleas- 
ing of  the  glimpses  given  by  these  recent 
Sumtcations.  We  stand  by,  and  view  with 
elight  that  procession,  with  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Cummell,  B.A.,  and  Hezekiah  Green, 
at  its  head,  marching  to  lay  the  foundation- 
stone  of  Trinity  Church,  in  which  an  Episco- 
palian congregation  will,  probably  for  ages  to 
come,  give  utterance  to  the  words  of  their 
noble  Liturgy,  in  the  worship  of  God.  We 
sympathize  with  the  zeal  of  the  Bishop,  who 
writes : 

'*  Thus,  while  I  would  have  at  Cape  Palmas, 
Sinou,  and  Bassa  Cove,  High  schools,  I  would  es- 
tablish at  Monrovia  a  regular  OothBge.  And  I 
would  have  this  work  began  in  the  year  1856. 
When  Trinity  Church  at  Monrovia  shall  have 
been  completed,  or  before,  the  announcement  of 
our  intention  io  establish  an  Episcopal  CoUege 
there  would  soon  elicit,  from  parties  waiting  for 
some  such  opportunity  to  bestow  their  goods,  such 
contributions  as  would  encourage  the  Committee 
and  us  here  to  go  forward  in  this  good  work.*' 

We  are  rejoiced  to  observe  the  earnestness 
with  which  the  Baptists  are  watching  and 
watering  the  seed  they  have  sown  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  We  read,  with  a  smile 
perhaps,  but  certainly  not  with  a  sneer,  those 
addresses  and  lectures,  in  which  some  dark- 
colored  orator,  with  all  the  energy  of  Demos- 
thenes, but  in  a  style  as  luxuriant  as  the 
vegetation  around  him,  strives  to  excite  the 

Patriotic  aspirations  of  the  younff  Americo- 
liberians.  And  we  may  be  pardoned  if  we 
peruse  with  unusual  gratification,  and  some 
degree  of  pride,  the  list  of  Stations  of  the 
Ministers  appointed  by  the  Liberian  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
which  met  at  Greenville,  Sinou.  The  Cir- 
cuits are  arranged  in  four  Districts, — ^Mon- 
rovia, Grand  Bassa,  Sinou,  and  Cape  Palmas. 
An  increase  of  members  and  probationers,  to 
the  amount  of  119,  is  stated  to  have  taken 


place  during  the  year ;  and  the  oft  recurring 
words,  '^  One  to  be  sent,"  not  only  present  a 
strong  family  likeness  to  lists  of  Missionary 
Stations  with  which  we  are  familiar  at  home, 
but  show  that  fields  of  Christian  labor  stand 
ready  to  the  harvest,  to  tax  and  stimulate 
the  best  exertions  of  the  Church. 

Monrovia,  the  capital  of  Liberia,  contains 
about  three  hundred  houses  and  two  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and  is  built  upon  a  depres- 
sion of  the  ridge  which  sweeps  inland  from 
Cape  Mesurado.  The  houses  are  detached, 
being  built  upon  lots  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
each.  They  are  of  good  size,  many  of  them 
two  stories  high.  In  almost  every  yard  there 
are  fruit-trees,  mostly  the  lime,  the  lemon, 
the  banana,  the  papaw,  and  the  coffee- tree. 
Oranges  are  good,  but  scarce :  the  lemons 
large  and  fine.  The  suburbs  present  many 
fine  views,  particularly  from  Fort-Hill.  Of 
the  appearance  and  conduct  of  the  inhabit- 
ants Lieutenant  Lynch,  of  the  United  States, 
remarks,  in  his  description  of  a  recent  visit : — 

• 

*^  There  are  five  churches,  all  well  attended. 
Indeed,  I  never  saw  a  more  thorough-going  church 
community,  or  heard  a  greater  rustling  of  silk,  on 
the  dispersion  of  a  congregation,  than  here :  all 
were,  at  least,  sufficiently  attired ;  and  the  dress- 
es of  the  children  were  m  better  taste  than  those, 
of  their  mothers.  One  of  the  most  gratifying 
things  I  noticed,  was  the  great  number  of  well- 
dressed  and  well-behaved  children  in  the  schools 
and  about  the  streets.  The  schools  are  also  nu- 
merous and  well  attended." 

In  conclusion,  he  remarks : — 

*^  I  must  say  that  the  town  presented  a  far  more 
prosperous  appearance  than  I  had  been  led  to  an- 
ticipate. From  its  fine  situation,  it  must  evident- 
ly be  a  salubrious  one.  The  sea-breeze,  at  all 
seasons,  blows  directly  over  it ;  and  in  this  re- 
spect it  is  far  preferable  to  Sierra-Leone." 

The  soil  of  Liberia,  like  that  of  other  coun- 
tries, varies  in  appearance,  quality,  and  pro- 
ductiveness. There  is,  however,  no  poor 
land  in  Liberia,  and  most  of  it  is  very  rich, 
not  surpassed,  perhaps,  by  any  other  in  the 
world. 

Among  the  numerous  agricultural  products 
of  the  Colony,  we  may  specify,  as  exportahlB 
articles,  rice,  coffee,  cotton,  sugar,  arrow-root, 
ginger,  pepper, — all  of  which  can  be  raised 
so  as  to  rival  the  similar  productions  of  other 
countries,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  In- 
dian-corn, or  maize,  grows  well  on  some 
lands;  not  so  welt,  however,  as  in  certain 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Fruits  in  great 
variety  grow  luxuriantly  and  plentifully : 
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amongst  them  are  the  pine-apple*  lime, 
orange,  papavr,  cocoa-not,  tamarind,  the  plan- 
tain, and  the  banana;  Domestic  animals  can 
be  raised,  of  every  necessary  kind,  and  in  any 
required  number,  with  less  trouble  and  ex- 
pense than  in  the  United  States, — such  as 
cattle,  sheep,  goats,  pigs,  geese,  turkeys,  <bc. 
Iq  addition  to  these  resources,  numerous 
kinds  of  wild  game,  including  deer  of  several 
varieties,  are  found ;  and,  finally,  fish  are  ob- 
tained in  all  the  waters  of  the  territory.  To 
the  industrious  agriculturist,  therefore,  Li- 
beria offers  an  inviting  home, — a  home  in 
which  all  the  necessaries,  and  many  of  the 
luxuries,  of  life  may  be  procured  with  less 
labor  than  in  most  lands. 

Any  amount  oi  free-labor  coffee  can  be 
grown  in  Liberia,  with  suitable  capital  and 
labor.  But  palm-oil  is  the  great  staple  of 
Liberia  at  present.  This  article  is  exceeding- 
ly high  in  price,  and  the  consumption  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. Oround-nutSyfor  the  manufacture  of 
oil,  form  also  a  very  important  article  of  ex- 
port for  our  allies,  the  French,  and  one  which 
is  getUng  more  into  demand  in  this  country. 
In  France,  this  oil  is  employed  as  a  salad  oil, 
and  also  for  lamps,  and  for  lubricating  ma- 
chinery. Cam- wood,  (a  dye-wood,)  ivory, 
arrow-root,  and  some  gold  dust,  are  the  prin- 
cipal other  articles  of  export  from  Liberia. 
But  sugar  can  be  made  to  any  amount,  and 
good  cotton  grows  indigenously :  both  these 
valuable  products  can  be  supplied  in  unlimit- 
ed quantities,  by  the  due  application  of  capi- 
tal and  labor. 

The  climate  of  Liberia  is,  on  the  whole, 
healthful  and  pleasant,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Negro.  The  extremes 
of  the  thermometer  may  be  set  down  at  65° 
and  90^.  The  mean  temperature  for  the 
year  is  about  80^.  The  pnly  recognized  di- 
vision of  the  year  into  seasons  is  the  wet  or 
rainy,  and  the  dry  seasons.  During  the  half 
of  the  year  commencing  with  May,  much 
more  rain  falls  than  during  the  other  half 
commencing  with  November.  As  a  general 
mle,  however,  it  may  be  stated  that  some 
rain  falls  during  every  month  in  the  year. 

The  Republic  has  a  length  of  sea-coast  ex- 
ceeding five  hundred  miles,  with  an  average 
depth  of  fifty  miles.  One  or  two  smaller 
Colonies  upon  this  coast  have  already  been 
absorbed,  by  the  voluntary  act  of  their  in- 
habitants, into  this  growing  State.  A  move- 
ment is  now  taking  place,  however,  of  great 
importance ;  we  refer  lo  the  attempt  to  in- 
duce the  British  Government  to  give  up 
Sierra-Leone,  and  allow  it  to  form  a  part  of 


Liberia.  Should  this  take  place,  the  sea- 
coast  line  will  be  extended  to  more  than 
seven  hundred  miles.  Very  much  may  be 
said  in  favor  of  granting  this  concession,  and 
we  hope  and  believe  the  Government  will 
give  the  subject  its  best  attention.  Both 
Colonies  are  the  result  of  the  same  spirit  of 
benevolence.  A  moral  necessity  gave  birth, 
in  each  case,  to  the  enterprise.  The  suffer- 
ing and  degraded  condition  of  the  colored 
people  in  various  parts  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, moved  the  hearts  of  Wilberforce,  and 
others  of  kindred  spirit,  in  ll8l,  to  devise 
means  for  their  relief  and  improvement,  and 
the  Colony  of  Sierra-Leone  was  the  result ; 
an  example  which  was  influential  upon  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  when,  in  1816, 
Liberia,  the  germ  of  a  future  empire,  sprang 
into  life.  The  two  Colonies  are,  therefore, 
the  offspring  of  the  same  benevolent  spirit ; 
working  by  the  same  means  to  the  same 
great  ends.  What  more  natural  than  that 
their  union  should  be  solemnly  pronounced 
by  the  British  Government?  A  possession 
which,  in  our  hands,  has  no  value  but  what 
arises  from  its  answering  its  benevolent  de- 
sign,— and  even  that  value  is  greatly  lessen- 
ed by  the  unsuitableness  of  the  climate  to 
European  constitutions, — would  thus  become 
a  source  of  greatly  increased  strength  to  its 
younger  brother  and  successor.  The  splen- 
did port  and  harbor  of  Sierra-Leone  would 
be  a  great  gain  to  Liberia ;  and,  indeed,  its 
acquisition  is  the  grand  motive  to  the  move- 
ment. Let  us  hand  over  our  possessions  on 
this  coast  to  an  independent  African  Govern- 
ment. With  this  orderly  rule  we  are  well 
acquainted,  and  our  growing  commercial  re- 
lations will  always  ^ive  us  influence  in  its 
councils. '  Our  moral  support  will  serve  at 
once  as  guide  and  defence  in  its  future  ca- 
reer. 

The  country  greatly  differs  from  the  usual 
representations.  The  scenery  is  nowhere  un- 
interesting, and  everywhere  presents  some- 
thing pleasing  to  the  eye.  It  is  diversified 
by  mountains,  hills,  and  vales, — all  embellish- 
ed by  mighty  trees,  or  elegant  shrubs,  clad 
in  thick  and  luxuriant  foliage  of  perpetual 
green.  The  banks  of  rivers  and  smaller 
streams  are  decorated  with  magnificent  fes- 
toons and  natural  grottoes,  formed  by  creep- 
ing plants,  hanging  from  the  tops  of  the 
tallest  trees  to  the  water's  edge.  Large  farms 
of  rice,  Indian  corn,  and  yams,  are  often  to 
be  seen  ;  and  many  vegetables  belonging 
more  properly  to  temperate  clima^s  grow 
well.  Beans,  peas,  cabbages,  tomatoes,  cu- 
cumbers, and    water-melons    may  he  cnl- 
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tivated  without  difficulty.  The  cucumber 
attains  the  size  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  ; 
the  yam  is  found  three  feet  long,  and  weigh- 
ing from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds. 

A  tolerable  idea  of  the  interior  settlements 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extracts 
from  a  letter  written  by  Bishop  Payne,  dur- 
ing a  recent  episcopal  progress  through  his 
extensive  diocese.  Speakmg  of  Sinou,  he 
remarks : — 

''This  is  a  Liberian  settlement,  intermediate 
between  Cape  Pal  mas  and  Basso,  and  about 
ninety  miles  distant  from  either  place,  the  appar- 
ent prosperity  of  which  was  far  greater  than  l  had 
anticipated,  flattering  as  had  been  the  accounts  of 
it.  Greenville,  the  sea-port  town,  presents  alto* 
gether  the  most  pleasant  and  respectable  appear- 
ance of  any  in  Liberia.  Not  so  laVge  by  half  as 
Monrovia,  nor  having  so  large  a  number  of  good 
bnildings,  it  is  yet  more  compact,  has  more  good 
houses  together,  and  the  style  of  building  is  bet- 
ter and  more  uniform.  This  arises  from  the  fact, 
that  the  inhabitants  came  chiefly  from  the  cities  of 
Charleston  and  Savannah,  and  are  many  of  them 
men  of  means  and  excellent  mechanics.  I  be- 
lieve all  the  trades  are  there  represented,  from  the 
goldsmith  to  the  blacksmith.  A  fine  steam  saw- 
mill has  been  erected,  and  is  in  operation,  on  the 
Sinou  River,  immediately  in  the  rear  of  Green- 
ville, and  on  the  border  of  a  heavily  timbered 
forest  Besides  the  town  of  Greenville,  there  are 
four  other  villaires  or  townships  on  the  Sinou 
River,  namely,  Farmersville,  Lexington,  Louisi* 
ana,  and  Reedsville.  They  extend  to  the  distance 
of  seven  miles  from  the  sea- shore,  and  have  an 
aggre^te  population  of  aboot  ]  ,500.  These  set- 
tlements are  receiving  a  yearly  accession  of  popu- 
lation from  the  United  States  ;  and  are,  I  think, 
destined  to  improve  as  fast,  and  increase  as  rapid- 
ly, as  any  other  places  in  Liberia. 

"  The  Bassa  Cove  station  may  now  be  regard- 
ed as  fairly  commenced.  The  settlement  of  Fish- 
town,  in  connection  with  which  so  much  diflSculty 
had  occurred,  and  upon  which  incipient  opera- 
tions had  in  some  measure  depended,  has  been 
efiTected.  More  than  two  hundred  people  are  on 
the  ground ;  the  city  has  been  laid  ofl^  lots  drawn, 
and  buildings  carried  rapidly  forward  towards 
completion. 

**  FisRTowH  is  three  miles  from  the  month  of 
the  St.  John*6  River,  and  the  present  settlement 
of  Bassa  Cove.  With  the  settlement  and  the  in- 
tervening plain,  it  constitutes  the  city  of  Buchan- 
an. The  project  of  a  railroad  to  connect  the  two 
settlements  is  in  agitation." 

The  mercantile  interest  of  the  Republic 
seems  to  be  in  a  healthful  state :  the  mer- 
chants are  extending  their  operations  by 
opening  up  new  sources  of  commerce ;  and 
not  only  are  their  eflforts  producing  very 
satisfactory  results  it  reference  to  products 
and  trade,  but  the  prosperity  attending  these 


branches  of  industry  and  enterprise  has  given 
an  impulse  to  general  improvement  decidedly 
encouraging.  The  steam  communication  lately 
established  between  England  and  Liberia,  is 
causing  to  spring  up  between  the  two  coun- 
tries a  considerable  traffic.  The  rivalry  of 
America  is  of  course  to  be  looked  for, 
and  there  is  a  movement  now  going  on 
there  to  establish  a  line  of  steamers  di- 
rect from  the  Chesapeake  to  Monrovia, 
at  short  intervals.  Our  American  friends  are 
not  willing  to  let  the  important  trade  which 
they  foresee  will  soon  arise  with  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  fall  altogether  into  the  hands 
of  the  English.  But  rapid  transit  is  the  best 
way  to  bid  for  trade.  They  will  thus  have 
to  compete  with  a  mode  of  communication 
so  quick,  th|^  President  Roberts  lately  land- 
ed at  home  on  the  twenty  second  day  after 
leaving  London.  The  more  of  this  rivalry 
the  better  for  Liberia.  Let  England  and 
America  contend,  in  a  friendly  spirit,  as  to 
who  shall  buy  the  cam-wood,  the  ivory,  the 
palm  and  nut  oil,  the  sugar,  cotton,  and  coffee 
of  Liberia,  and  sell  her  what  she  may  want 
of  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  fabrics,  salt,  crock- 
ery, and  ironmongery; — such  competition 
will  but  work  out  and  develop  that  prosper- 
ous future  for  Liberia,  which  we  conceive  is 
destined  to  be  attended  by  such  vast  results. 

We  find  satisfactory  evidence  that  their 
educational  institutions  are  in  a  prosperous 
state,  and  are  fully  appreciated  by  the  people ; 
and  preparations  are  making  to  introduce  a 
higher  order  of  establishments, — those  of  the 
collegiate  kind. 

We  cannnot  too  much  commend  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  colonization  movement  is 
based.  Mankind  have  ordinarily  been  led 
to  the  colonization  and  settlements  of  new 
countries  by  motives  of  commercial  ad  van* 
tage.  Such  was  the  case  in  ancient  Greece, 
and  such  was  the  origin  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  American  Colonies,  mingled,  it  is  true, 
in  some  instances,  with  a  desire  to  escape 
from  religious  persecution.  But  the  cause  of 
African  civilization  was  based  upon  no  such 
ground.  Its  object  and  aim  was  to  benefit  a 
race  entirely  distinct  from  that  to  which  the 
founders  and  friends  of  the  Societies  belong. 
They  were  established  upon  principles  of  the 
purest  benevolence,  and  are  thus  worthy  of 
the  sympathy  and  support  of  Christian  phi- 
lanthropists of  every  country.  Liberia  has 
already  accomplished  much  for  African  free- 
dom, and  proved  a  powerful  instrument  in  the 
suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade.  She  has 
concluded  treaties  with  many  of  the  native 
Chiefs  of  the  interior,  by  which  the  latter 
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baye  bonnd  themselres,  not  only  to  discoa- 
iiiitte  dealing  in  slaves,  bat  to  refer  to  arbi- 
tration those  inter-tribal  differences  which 
prove  so  freqnent  a  cause  of  war,  and  which 
famish  the  principal  sources  whence  the  Slave 
Trade  was  fed.  Let  the  civilizing  iofluences 
of  commerce  have  but  a  fair  field,  and  the 
Slave  Trade,  as  well  as  domestic  slavery,  will 
disappear  from  the  coast. 

The  close  connection  between  African  col- 
onization and  African  Missions  is  apparent 
throughout  the  history  of  both,  at  least  so  far 
as  regard  the  Western  Co^t  of  Africa.  The 
constant  growth  of  the  latter,  under  the  fos- 
tering influence  of  the  former ;  the  glorious 
missionary  agency  already  at  work,  both  in 
Sierra- Leone  and  Liberia ;  the  rapid  multi- 
plication of  Churches  and  Missionary  Sta- 
tions along  thousands  of  miles  of  the  African 
coasts ;  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  and  the  preparation  of  Africa  for  the 
reception  of  the  Gospel ; — these  are  all  en- 
couraging proofs  of  the  happy  union  and 
mutual  influences  of  the  two  great  move- 
ments. And  if  we  take  into  the  account  the 
facilities  in  the  United  States  for  preparing, 
and  that  rapidly,  the  descendants  of  Africa 
to  become  teachers  and  guides  of  their  dark- 
eolored  brethren, — we  see  laid  down  a  mighty 
circle  of  influence,  which  shall  pour  a  cur- 
rent of  scriptural  truth  through  the  whole 
of  that  vast  and  populous  continent. 

One  grand  result  which  the  success  of  Li- 
beria has  already  produced,  is  the  solution  of 
the  problem,  h  the  colored  man  capable  of 
Mlf-povemmenil  We  lately  noticed  some 
elaborate  attempts,  upon  the  part  of  certain 
American  ethnologists,  to  prove  the  natural 
inferiority  of  the  Negro  race.  We  may  al- 
most decline  to  bandy  arguments  with  such 
men,  when  we  can  point  to  an  example  like 
Liberia.  Men  who  can,  year  after  year,  go 
on  exercising  the  highest  functions  of  the 
Christian  citizen,  may  well  pass  over  such  at- 
tacks with  just  scorn.  The  successful  black 
merchant,  the  prosperous  black  agriculturist, 
may  be  pardoned  if  he  treats  with  merited 
contempt  the  ravings  of  these  white  sciolists, 
whose  claim  of  superiority  is  founded  neither 
upon  personal  nor  family  merit,  but  upon  the 
somewhat  diluted  merit  of  race.  The  prob- 
lem above  referrM  to  is  now  being  practical- 
ly and  beautifully  solved  by  the  ability  and 
fidelity  of  the  colored  man  himself,  aided,  it 
is  true,  by  Christian  philanthropy.  He  is 
carving  out  for  himself,  his  children,  and  his 
race,  a  Nationautt,  commanding  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  the  civilized  world. 
Wherever  the  colored  man  lives,  and  how- 
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ever  deeply  he  may  be  called  to  suffer  in  legal 
slavery  or  social  serfdom,  while  he  can  pomt 
to  that  prosperous  Republic,  and  say, ''  There 
is  the  country  and  home  of  my  brother:  he 
constructed  its  stable  Government,  preserves 
its  integrity,  and  promotes  its  prosperity  and 
power,  by  his  own  hand,  by  his  own  virtue, 
his  own  enterprise  ;*'  whether  personally  he 
be  bond  or  free,  whether  in  the  United  Slates, 
Canada,  the  West  Indies,  or  Brazil, — that 
man  can  never  hereafter  be  held  to  belonor  to 
an  inferior  race.  The  ban  and  the  darkness 
of  ages  are  removed  ;  the  true  light  shines : 
Ham  is  not  cursed  of  God,  as  men  would  have 
him  cursed;  the  theory  fades  before  the 
brightness  of  the  fact. 

Look,  fl^ain,  at  the  door  of  escape  which 
Liberia  affords  to  the  free  colored  population 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  difficult  to  realize 
the  sensatiens  of  the  free  black  in  the  States, 
who  may  possess  wealth  and  education.  An 
eternal  barrier,  as  it  seems,  shuts  him  out 
from  all  that  wealth  and  education  procure 
for  their  possessor  in  other  circumstances  and 
other  lands.  Everything  conspires  to  wound 
his  pride,  to  lessen  his  influence  for  good,  to 
check  his  natural  ambition.  If  the  worst 
portion  of  his  nature  prevail,  he  sinks  into  a 
careless  sensualist,  or  a  mere  sycophant. 
But  if  his  education  and  his  religious  principles 
have  matured  his  native  powers,  and  led  him 
to  desire  that  position  of  influence  from  which 
he  is  debarred  by  nothing  but  his  color,  what 
is  he  to  do?  It  is  in  such  circumsttmces  that 
Liberia  offers  him  a  sphere  for  his  usefulness, 
a  field  for  his  honest  ambition.  And  if  we 
find,  as  we  do,  that  many  of  the  wealthier 
free  blacks  still  hold  aloof  from  Liberia,  and 
are  waiting  till  more  materials  comforts  are 
gathered  into  its  houses,  we  may  safely  con- 
clude that  time  will  show  them  their  error, 
and  will  point  out  the  true  sphere  for  their 
talents,  their  wealth,  and  their  influence. 
But  to  the  poor  free  black,  who  has  no  means 
to  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
States,  and  whose  desire  is  to  provide  for 
his  family  in  ordinary  comfort,  and  raise  him- 
self and  them  to  a  higher  grade  in  the  so- 
cial scale, — to  him  the  opportunity  of  reach- 
ing a  land  which  offers  every  promise  to  his 
hopes,  is  afforded  by  the  Colonization  Soci- 
eties. It  was  the  language  of  one  of  these, 
who  had  experienced  the  benefits  of  a  home 
amongst  his  countrymen,  when  expressing 
anxiety  to  return  from  a  visit  to  the  States, 
"  Sir,  I  feel  anxious  to  return  as  speedily  as 
possible  to  my  own  country;  for  tnere  I  feel 
myself  to  be  a  man,''^ 

The  achievements  of  colonization  on  the 
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West  Coast  of  Africa  can  hardly  be  exagger- 
ated. There  we  find  a  national  polity,  muni- 
cipal iDStitutions,  Christian  Churches,  and 
Caristian  Ministers ;  schools,  and  a  sound 
system  of  education ;  a  public  press,  rising 
towns  and  villages,  a  productive  agriculture, 
and  a  growing  commerce.  Under  its  rule 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  human 
beings  are  found  living  together  in  harmony, 
enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  social  and  po- 
litical life,  and  submitting  to  all  the  restraints 
which  government  and  religious  principle 
demand.  Means  are  found  to  harmonize  the 
habits  and  interests  of  the  colonists,  their 
descendants,  the  native-born  Liberians,  and 
the  aborigines  of  the  coast.  As  the  creation 
and  achievement  of  less  than  forty  years,  we 
insist  that  this  is  without  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

But  if  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  the  past  history  of  the  move- 
ment on  this  coast,  is  it  possible  to  over-esti- 
mate the  vast  importance  of  its  future  ? 

The  benefits  it  is  conferring  already  upon 
America  are  considerable.  The  best  men  in 
the  States  are  encouraging  the  establishment 
of  Colonization  Societies,  having  experience 
of  their  usefulness  in  removing  from  their  soil 
a  difficulty  of  the  most  pressing  kind.  The 
blacks  themselves  are  applying  for  passages 
to  Liberia  in  greater  numbers  than  the  Soci- 
eties can  possibly  overtake ;  and  the  letters 
of  those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
escape  to  Liberia  are  filled  with  invitations  to 
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their  former  friends  to  come  over,  and  enjoy 
the  good  land.  That  the  Slave  Trade  will  be 
extinguished,  under  the  influences  growing 
up  along  the  coast,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  Anglo-American  Squadron,  is  in  the  ut- 
most degree  probable.  The  commercial  treat* 
ies  with  the  native  Kings,  in  which  a  clause 
is  generally  introduced, — we  believe  we  may 
say,  invariably, — binding  them  to  discontinue 
the  traffic  in  their  subjects ;  the  increasing 
number  of  merchant  vessels  in  those  waters, 
which  the  growing  commerce  of  the  coast 
will  necessitate ;  and  the  experience  of  the 
greater  profit  attending  the  pursuits  of  legiti- 
mate trade, — all  will  combine  to  hasten  the 
fall  of  this  cruel  and  nefarious  traffic. 

But  these  are  Christian  communities,  and 
embrace,  amongst  their  machinery,  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  gospel.  They  carry,  not  only 
the  social  seeds  of  the  civil  redemption  of 
Africa,  but  the  elements,  of  mighty  power, 
by  which  that  long  desolated  continent,  and 
those  oppressed  races,  can  be  regenerated 
and  elevated  into  civilized  and  Christian 
nations.  The  light  from  this  centre  is  irradi- 
ating the  interior  of  the  continent,  and  break- 
ing up  the  superstition  and  idolatry  of  the 
native  tribes.  The  accursed  Slave  Trade,  the 
most  afflictive  scourge  of  Africa,  shall  first  be 
destroyed  ;  and  every  obstacle  shall  fall 
which  would  impede  the  progress \>f  the  Gos- 
pel among  the  varied  and  countless  popula- 
tions of  that  continent. 
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Patbrnobter  Row,  which,  as  most  people 
know,  stands  north  of  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, began  its  career  as  a  straggling  row  or 
rank  of  dumpy  wooden  houses,  inhabited  by 
the  turners  of  beads  and  rosaries,  and  the 
writers  of  Paternosters,  Aves,  and  Creeds, 
in  days  prior  to  the  invention  of  printing. 
Its  proximity  to  the  metropolitan  church, 
and  its  central  position  in  the  capital,  made 
it  a  desirable  situation  for  the  scribes  and  the 
artificers  of  those  days,  whose  occupation  it 
was  to  supply  the  literature  and  the  machi- 
nery of  devotion.    The  Row  then  consisted 


but  of  a  single  rank  of  houses,  looking  out 
upon  old  St.  Paul's  Church ;  and  the  sale 
of  its  merchandise,  we  may  reasonably  con- 
clude, augmented  or  declined  with  the  re- 
ligious fervor  of  the  people,  and  with  the 
periodical  celebration  of  ecclesiastical  cere- 
monies. 

When  the  Reformation  came,  and  England 
grew  Protestant,  the  beads  and  the  rosaries, 
the  Paternosters,  Aves,  and  Creeds — and 
the  poor  friars  of  the  religions  houses,  "white, 
blacK,  and  gray,  with  all  their  trumpery,"  bad 
to  decamp  without  beat  of  drum.    In  their 
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place  oame  a  swarm  of  meroera,  ulkmen^ 
lacemen^  and  drewomea  and  seamstresses. 
Church-goers  no  longer  wanted  beads  and 
breviaries,  bnt  handsome  Sunday-garments 
— and  the  new  tenants  of  the  Row  adnfinis- 
tered  to  the  necessities  of  a  new  species  of 
devotion,  not  much  better,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
than  the  old.  The  Row  now  began  to  grow 
famous  as  a  market  for  rich  yelvets  and 
stufik.  It  was  here  the  gentry  of  the  court 
of  Charles  II.  came  a*  shop  ping  in  their 
equipages ;  and  by  this  time  the  Row  must 
have  become,  to  some  extent,  what  it  is  at 
the  present  day — a  narrow  lane,  unsuitable 
for  the  passage  of  vehicles — for  we  read  that 
the  thoroughfare  was  often  blocked  up  by 
the  carriages  of  the  court  ladies.  Pepys 
records,  in  his  diary  (1060),  that  he  oame 
here  to  buy, ''  rooyre  for  a  morning  waist- 
coat;" and  again,  in  1662,  that  he  came  on 
foot  to  purchase  '*  satin  for  a  petticoat  for 
his  wife  against  the  queen^s  coming." 

But  the  mercers,  lacemen,  (Ssc,  had  not 
the  whole  place  to  themselves.  A  century 
before  Pepys  bought  his  wife's  satin  petti- 
coat^  one  Henry  Denham,  a  bookseller,  had 
opened  shop  at  the  sign  of  the  Star,  and 
had  written  on  his  sign-board  the  motto: 
Os  hamini  *8ubHme  dedit.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  that  the 
booksellers  in  a  body  removed  to  the  Row 
from  Little  Britain.  From  that  time  to 
this,  the  reputation  of  the  Row  has  spread 
further  and  wider  through  the  world  with 
each  revolving  year ;  and  for  many  genera- 
tions past,  the  well-known  name  has  been 
familiar  to  the  eye  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  of  the  realm  to  whom  a  book  is 
either  a  necessary  or  a  luxury  of  life.  It  is 
not  our  purpose  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
commerce  in  books,  of  which  the  Row  is  the 
great  centre,  and  where  as  many  as  five 
millions  of  volumes  have  been  sold  in  a  vear 
by  a  single  firm.  To  do  that,  would  require 
more  space  than  we  have  nt  command,  and 
would  involve  researches  and  calculations 
that  might  perplex  and  appal  a  Bidder. 
The  Row  is  fed,  now-a-days,  by  fifty  thou- 
sand authors  at  least,  and  a  thousand  or  so 
of  steam-presses :  and  what  the  amount  of 
printed  paper  may  be  which  is  turned  into 
it  and  turned  out  of  it  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
let  those  declare,  if  there  be  such,  who  have 
the  means  of  judging.  There  are  firms 
there  of  above  a  century's  standing,  who 
might  throw  some  light  on  that  subject,  if 
they  chose ;  and  to  them  we  leave  it — pre- 
ferring, on  the  present  occasion,  to  introauce 
the  reader  to  Paternoster  Row  under  its  ex- 


isting  aspect,  and  contemplate  at  leisure  such 
of  its  activities  as  may  help  us  to  some  gen- 
eral idea  of  its  way  of  life. 

The  aspect  of  the  Row,  enter  it  from 
what  quarter  you  may — and  you  may  take 
your  choice  of  very  numerous  different  en- 
trances— is  pretty  sure  to  disappoint  the 
expectations  of  a  stranger.  To  say  the  best 
of  it,  it  is  but  a  narrow,  curving,  irregular  ^ 
thoroughfare,  leading  from  near  Ludgate  « 
Hill  to  Cheapside — a  lane  of  brick  and  mor- 
tar, with  erections  of  all  dates  and  all  styles 
and  no-styles  of  building — with  a  foot- pave- 
ment scarcely  wide  enough  for  two  individ- 
uals to  pass  each  other,  and  a  roadway 
through  a  good  part  of  which  vehicles  can 
pass  only  in  single  file.  The  shops,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  are  all 
those  of  publishers,  have  a  business  rather 
than  an  attractive  air,  and  except  on  certain 
periodical  occasions,  are  not  much  troubled 
by  the  rush  of  customers.  Into  this  lane,  a 
number  of  narrower  lanes,  of  courts  and 
alleys,  disembogue  themselves — some  lead- 
ing to  Newgate  market,  whose  shambles  are 
in  unpleasant  contiguity  to  the  rears  of  the 
houses  on  the  northern  side — some  into  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  some  into  Newgate 
Street  and  Warwick  Square,  and  some  to 
nowhere  particular,  only  to  a  cuUde-sae, 
which  sends  the  wanderer  back  again  into 
the  Row.  At  the  west  end,  in  a  small  dusty 
square,  accesEible  through  close-paved  courts, 
leading  by  a  bjway  to  Ludgate  Hill,  stands 
a  noble  sycamore  of  perhaps  a  century's 

frowth,  whose  leaves  rustle  pleasantly  in 
ot  summer-time,  and  whose  leafless  boughs 
in  the  winter  are  the  parliament  of  the  spar- 
rows of  the  ward,  which  are  observed  to  sit 
there  in  deafening  convocation  daily  during 
the  short  half-hour  of  winter's  twilight. 

Viewed,  then,  in  connection  with  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  Ludgate  Hill, 
Cheapside,  and  Newgate  Street,  which,  from 
early  morn  to  midnight,  are  resounding  with 
the  continuous  roar  and  rumble  of  wheels, 
the  Row  is,  in  general,  a  remarkably  quiet 
place.  The  fever  of  business  is  intermittent, 
and  the  crises  occur  only  at  regular  inter- 
vals. During  the  quiet  times,  the  place  is 
frequented  chiefly  by  two  classes ;  the  pub- 
lishers, their  booksellers  and  their  agents — 
and  literary  men.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
gossipping  in  the  shops  among  clerical-look- 
ing gentlemen  in  white  ties,  and  much  loung- 
ing and  reading  of  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines over  the  counter  amonff  clerks  and 
shopmen.  Now  and  then,  the  old  blind 
fiddler  strays  into  the  Row,  and  tunes  up  a 
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sentimental  air,  followed  by  rapid  Tariations, 
in  a  masterly  style,  to  whom  his  regular 
patrons  are  not  slow  in  awarding  the  cus- 
tomary meed  of  coin.  Anon  comes  a  brass 
band  of  Germans,  who  draw  up  in  rank  on 
the  kerb,  intoning  the  patriotic  harmonies  of 
Fatherland,  and  who,  in  their  turn,  gather  a 
shower  of  coppers,  cunningly  aimed  from 
upper  stories  into  the  open  throat  of  French 
horn  or  ophicleide  by  publishers'  clerks  in 
want  of  more  profitable  amusement.  Here 
and  there,  a  collector,  bag  on  shoulder, 
strolls  from  shop  to  shop,  to  make  up  some 
extra  parcel  for  a  country  customer — or  a 
hungry  bookworm  lounges  from  window  to 
window,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  some  new 
work ;  but  there  are  no  great  signs  of  activ- 
ity— except  it  be  the  sudden  taking  to  his 
heels  of  the  bookworm  aforesaid,  from  a  sud- 
den effluvium  that  hits  him  clean  off  the 
pavement,  and  sends  him  staggering  down 
the  nearest  court ;  and  which  proceeds  from 
a  tallow-melting  establishment,  as  appropri- 
ately fixed,  as  would  be  a  pig  in  an  Opera- 
box,  in  the  very  focus  and  centre  of  the  lit- 
erary world.  Once  a  week,  however,  the 
Row  puts  on  a  vivacious  look,  and  bustle 
and  business  are  the  order  of  the  hour.  By 
post-time  on  Friday,  the  weekly  papers 
march  off  in  sacks,  bags,  and  parcels  to  the 
post-office,  and  of  these  the  Row  furnishes  a 
liberal  quota.  The  procuring  of  the  papers 
from  the  publishers  of  each,  which  is  often 
attended  with  no  small  amount  of  squabbling 
and  delay — the  packing  for  agents — the  ad- 
dressing to  private  customers — the  invoicing 
and  final  bundling  off  on  the  back  of  the 
boy  to  the  post-office — all  together  put  the 
whole  force  of  the  publisher  upon  their  met- 
tle, and  make  his  shop-counter  the  arena  of 
a  contest  against  time,  in  which,  if  he  come 
off  the  winner  by  a  minute  or  so,  he  is  per- 
fectly satisfied.  Before  the  clock  strikes  six, 
the  whole  affair  is  over — the  crisis  past,  and 
the  Row  has  relapsed  into  its  former  state  of 
tranquillity. 

But  the  grandest  demonstration  of  all  oc* 
eurs  on  that  day  of  days,  which  is  the  test 
and  touchstone  of  the  publisher's  commerce, 
known  among  printers,  binders,  booksellers, 
and  men  of  the  Row  of  all  denominations,  as 
Magazine-day.  On  this  day,  which  is  the  last 
day  of  every  month,  the  Row  is  as  much  alive 
as  an  Egyptian  pot  of  vipers,  and  far  more 
wide  awake.  Every  house,  from  garret  to 
cellar,  is  in  a  thrill  of  agitation  that  stirs  the 
dust  in  the  remotest  crannies.  Such  pulling 
and  lugging  and  hauling,  and  unpacking  and 
brown-papering  and  pigeon-holing,  as  then 
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takes  place,  upstairs  and  down,  is  a  thing  to 
be  seen  only  then  and  there,  and  at  no  other 
time  or  place.  It  is  a  thing  worth  seeing, 
too,  only  we  would  advise  no  unauthorized 
intrusion  of  spectators  who  cannot  compro- 
mise their  dignity,  and  consent  to  be  carried 
with  the  tide. 

The  business  of  Magazine-day  invariably 
commences  on  the  night  before  the  import- 
ant day  dawns — a  night  which  goes  among 
the  trade  by  the  denomination  of  "late 
night,"  from  the  fact  that  its  duties,  when 
business  is  brisk,  rarely  terminate  before 
twelve  or  one  o'clock.  By  the  morning  post 
of  this  day  of  preparation,  the  orders  of  the 
country  booksellers  have  all  arrived.  From 
their  orders  the  invoices  have  to  be  made 
out ;  a  process  which  in  some  houses,  is  fa- 
cilitated by  means  of  printed  lists  of  the 
monthly  magazines  and  of  the  publisher's 
own  books.  Each  regular  customer  has  bis 
allotted  pigeon-hole,  or  other  place  of  de- 
posit, into  which  his  invoice  is  put  as  soon 
as  it  is  copied,  together  with  such  of  the 
books  he  has  ordered  as  the  publisher  has  on 
his  premises.  In  this  way,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  work  of  Magazine-day  is  done 
during  "late  night ;"  and  in  houses  where 
the  business  is  extensive,  it  is  indispensable 
that  all  that  can  possibly  be  done  should  be 
done  before  the  labors  of  the  night  cease. 
Because,  in  a  case  where  a  man  has  to  sup- 
ply in  one  day  the  monthly  parcel  of  a  hun- 
dred or  more  of  country  booksellers,  each  of 
whom  would  think  there  was  a  design  to 
ruin  him  if  his  parcel  did  not  arrive  on  the 
first  of  the  month,  he  cannot  afford  the  risk 
of  a  moment's  avoidable  delay. 

As  soon  as  breakfast  is  swallowed  on 
Magazine -day,  the  business  of  despatch  be- 
gins. The  printers  have  sent  the  magazines 
perhaps  overnight,  or,  at  the  least,  by  early 
morning.  The  object  is  now  to  complete 
the  order  of  each  customer ;  and  the  moment 
it  is  completed,  to  pack  it  up  with  the  in- 
voice, and  direct  the  parcel.  Were  nothing 
more  to  be  done  than  to  add  the  magazines 
and  monthly  publications  to  such  books  as 
form  part  of  the  publisher's  own  stock,  the 
affair  would  be  comparatively  easy  and  sim- 
ple ;  but  as  country  booksellers  deal  mostly 
with  but  one  publisher,  each  publisher  has 
to  supply  his  customers  with  all  they  want ; 
and  it  will  happen  that,  for  one  book  of  his 
own,  he  is  compelled  to  procure  ten  or  a 
dozen  of  other  people's,  upon  which  all  the 
profit  he  gets  is  a  trifling  commission.  Let 
him  be  as  provident  as  he  will  in  reference 
to  this  contingency,  he  finds,  on  Magazhie- 
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day,  that  he  has  io  send  not  only  to  every 
house  in  the  Row,  bat  to  half  the  publishers 
scattered  over  the  metropolis  besides,  for 
books  or  pamphlets  he  has  not  got.  His 
hands  are  so  busy  packing,  sorting,  and  ar- 
ranging, that  he  cannot  spare  enough  of 
them  to  run  half  over  the  town  for  the  whole 
day ;  so  he  has  recourse  to  the  book-collect- 
or, who  at  this  moment  comes  forward  with 
hts  services,  and  of  whom,  notwithstanding 
the  hurry  of  the  occasion,  we  must  say  a 
word  or  two  before  we  proceed. 

The  '*  collector,"  so  indispensable  to  the 
Row,  is  a  rather  anomalous  subject,  and  may 
rank  as  a  curiosity  among  London  industrials. 
He  is,  for  the  most  part,  neither  man  nor 
boy,  but  in  that  transition  period  of  existence 
known  as  hobbledehoy  hood.  For  the  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  respectability,  judging 
from  appearances,  he  cares  not  a  doil.  He 
wears  a  seedy  suit,  surmounted  by  a  cloth 
cap  or  a  crushed  hat ;  and  he  carries  on  his 
shoulders  a  dust-colored  canvas-bag,  which 
had  parted  with  its  original  and  legal  hue 
before  it  came  into  his  possession.  His  voice 
is  loud,  his  bearing  independent,  and  his 
speech  sharp,  rapid,  and  abbreviated.  Per- 
haps you  would  not  be  inclined  to  trust  him 
with  much,  measuring  him  by  your  instincts ; 
but  if  you  were  a  publisher,  you  would  be 
compelled  to  trust  him  often,  and  with  a 
good  deal.  In  the  financial  conduct  of  small 
and  serial  publications,  ready  cash  is  the 
standing  rule ;  and  you  must  give  your  col- 
lector the  cash,  or  he  can't  collect  the  goods. 
Fortunately,  you  may  trust  him  without  in- 
curring any  great  risk :  there  is  honesty  in 
him,  and  a  proud  feeling  of  caste,  and  he 
will  account  for  your  cash  to  the  last  frac- 
tion ;  and  if  he  should  do  so  with  an  air  as 
though,  if  there  were  any  delinquency  to  be 
suspected,  it  would  be  on  your  part,  and  not 
on  his,  you  need  not  be  surprised — it  is  his 
way.  When  you  have  given  him  your  cash 
and.  your  commission,  he  knows  what  to  do, 
and  is  off  like  a  shot.  A  specific  sort  of 
knowledge  he  has  in  perfection — a  knowl- 
edge of  little  books  and  low-priced  publica- 
tions, and  who  their  publishers  are,  and 
where  they  may  be  got.  He  will  not  travel 
half  the  distance  for  the  things  you  want 
that  your  own  clerk  would  do  if  you  were  to 
send  him  after  them.  Then,  he  can  crush 
into  a  crowd,  and  "  chaff'*  and  bully  his  way 
to  the  counters  in  a  style  which  your  clerk 
would  never  learn,  and  get  his  business  done 
all  the  quicker  for  it — and  he  will  fill  his  bag, 
and  return  with  the  load,  leaving  you  ample 
time  for  packing  before  the  carts  come  for 
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the  parcels.  He  is  well  known  at  all  the 
news-offices — was,  in  fact,  a  news-boy  him- 
self as  long  as  he  was  a  boy  at  all — is  well 
used  to  accounts,  and  the  mental  addition  of 
fractions  especially ;  and  though  more  than 
a  trifle  pert  and  slangy,  and  given  to  stare 
at  you  in  a  way  that  savors  of  impudence, 
he  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  reasonably  reliable, 
indifferent,  happy-go-lucky  sort  of  fellow 
enough. 

As  fast  as  the  several  orders  are  com- 
pleted, the  collected  books  and  publications, 
together  with  the  invoices,  are  carried  to  the 
packing-department,  which  may  be  a  cellar, 
gas-lighted,  below  the  shop,  to  be  packed. 
The  packets  of  the  smaller  traders  are  most- 
ly cleared  off  early  in  the  day,  and  stacked 
ready  for  the  carters;  but  the  completion 
of  a  large  order  is  a  thing  not  to  be  got  over 
in  a  hurry,  and  is  only  effected  at  last  by  the 
success  of  the  collectors  in  their  rambling 
mission.  Often  enough,  as  country  book- 
sellers know  to  their  mortification,  an  order 
is  not  completed  at  all — tracts  and  pamphlets 
being  returned  as  **  out  of  print'*  when  they 
are  only  "out  of  reach,"  far  off  on  the 
shelves  of  some  West-end  publisher,  to  whom 
there  is  not  time  to  send. 

As  the  day  grows  older,  faster  and  more 
furious  grows  the  strife  of  business.  Every 
publisher  has  not  only  his  own  dozens, 
scores,  or  hundreds  of  parcels  to  despatch, 
but  he  is  himself  a  quarry  of  more  or  less 
importance  to  fifty  other  publishers,  whose 
agents  and  collectors  are  goading  him  on  all 
sides  with  eager  and  hurried  demands,  which 
it  is  as  much  to  his  interest  to  supply  in- 
stantaneously, as  it  is  to  execute  the  orders 
he  has  himself  received. '  Within  doors,  the 
shops  are  crammed  with  messengers,  bag- 
laden  and  clamorous,  from  all  parts  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  without,  the  Row  is  thronged  like 
a  market  with  figures  darting  to  and  fro,  and 
across  and  back  again — with  bulging  sacks 
on  shoulder — with  paper-parcels  and  glit- 
tering volumes  grasped  under  each  arm — 
and  with  piles  of  new  books  a  yard  high 
resting  on  clasped  hands,  and  steadied  be- 
neath the  chin.  It  is  of  no  use  now  for  the 
blind  fiddler  or  the  brass  band  to  make  their 
appearance,  and  they  know  that  perfectly 
well,  being  never  caught  in  the  Row  on  Mag- 
azine-day. 

Let  us  enter  one  of  the  shops  while  the 
business  of  the  day  is  at  its  height,  and  note 
what  is  going  on.  The  apartment  is  not 
particularly  large,  the  convenience  of  space 
being  the  one  thing  in  which  the  Row  is 
awkwardly  deficient;  but  it  is  well  furnished 
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with  goods,  the  walls,  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
being  on  all  sides  one  conglomerate  of  pigeon 
holes ;  farther,  there  are  screens  of  double- 
sided  pigeon-holes  dividing  the  shop  from 
the  offices,  and  all  are  stuffed  to  repletion 
with  books,  mostly  of  small  size,  and  tracts 
or  pamphlets  in  prodigious  numbers.  A 
crowd  of  boys  and  lads  are  pressing  to  the 
counter,  behind  which  clerks,  with  pen  in 
hand  or  ear,  and  shopmen,  now  climbing 
ladders,  now  ducking  and  diving  into  dark 
corners,  are  busy  in  supplying  their  clamor- 
ous demands.  From  a  trap-door  in  the  floor, 
the  gaslight  glimmers  pale  from  the  cellar 
below,  whence  now  and  then  a  head  emerges, 
and  descends  again  with  an  unpacked  pile. 
Amid  the  jingle  of  cash,  the  shuffling  of 
feet,  and  the  lumping  of  books  on  the  coun- 
ter, rise  the  imperative  voices  of  the  collect- 
ors, in  tones  none  of  the  gentlest,  and  in 
terms  not  the  most  intelligible  to  the  ear  of 
the  uninitiated. 

"  Come,  it's  my  turn,"  bawls  one  :  '« am 
I  to  wait  here  9II  day  ?  Pots  of  Manna, 
six ;  and  Phials  of  Wrath,  thirteen  as  twelve. 
Look  alive,  will  you?" 

While  the  shopman  is  rummaging  for  the 
Pots  and  Phials,  another  voice  ejaculates : — 

"  Coming  Struggles,  twenty-six  as  twenty- 
four  ;  two  Devices  of  Satan,  and  one  little 
Tommy  Tubbs." 

<*  Do  you  keep  the  Pious  Pieman  ?"  roars 
a  lanky  "  lither  lad,''  half  doubled  up  be- 
neath his  corpulent  bag. 

•*  No,"  says  the  shopman — •*  over  the  way 
for  the  Pious  Pieman." 

^'Well,  give  us  a  dozen  Blaspheming 
Blacksmiths — thirteen  you  know.  Anything 
off  the  Blacksmith  ?" 

Shopman  shakes  his  head. 

"  Nine  Broken  Pitchers  and  Jacob's 
Well  1"  screams  a  shrill  youth ;  ''and  What's 
a  Church,  and  Wheat  or  Chaff?" 

'*  Ten  Garments  of  Faith,  and  fifty  Bands 
of  Hope,"  cries  another. 

'*  Come,"  adds  a  third,  "give  us  Old 
Brown  and  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  I'll  be 
off." 

*<  Do  you  keep  the  Two  Thieves  ?"  asks  a 
fourth. 

**  Yes ;  how  many  ?" 

"Two  Two  TLieves  and  Thoughts  in 
Prison." 

The  traffic  here,  as  you  perceive,  is  of  a 
peculiar  kind,  being  mostly  in  publications 
of  a  low  price  and  of  a  religious  character. 
The  moment  a  customer  gets  what  he  wants, 
be  is  off  elsewhere  for  serials  and  volumes 
of  a  different  description.    The  demand  of 


the  present  day  being  chiefly  for  cheap  or 
low-priced  literature  of  one  kind  or  another, 
we  find  the  greatest  crowds  where  that  is 
dispensed  in  the  greatest  quantity.  In  places 
where  volumes  and  the  dear  magazines  form 
the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  ma- 
terials of  traffic,  there  is  time,  even  on  Maga- 
zine-day, to  conduct  the  business  with  more 
deliberation  and  decorum.  But  time  must 
not  be  lost;  and  the  dinner-hour  comes  and 
goes  at  this  particular  crisis  with  but  an 
apology  for  dinner,  or  not  even  that,  to  the 
majority  of  the  actors  in  the  busy  scene. 

As  the  afternoon  wanes,  the  collectors 
gradually  disappear ;  and  that  for  an  obvious 
reason,  as  their  burdens  have  to  be  sorted, 
packed,  and  sent  off  before  six  o'clock.  As 
other  people's  collectors  desert  the  publish- 
er's shop,  his  own  begin  to  return,  having 
fulfilled  their  commissions ;  and  now  there 
is  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  two  hours,  in  which 
the  work  of  packing  has  to  be  completed. 
The  packing  of  books  is  an  art,  not  an  in- 
tuition. If  it  is  not  well  done,  the  books 
suffer  in  their  transit  to  the  bookseller,  and 
may  be  refused  by  the  customer;  and  if  it 
is  not  done  quickly  on  Magazine-day,  it  may 
as  well  not  be  done  at  all  Practice,  how- 
ever, renders  the  packers  adroit ;  and  it  is 
amusing  as  well  as  surprising  to  note  how 
rapidly  a  heap  of  books,  of  all  sizes  and  all 
shapes,  of  damp  magazines  and  flimsy  sheets, 
is  transformed  into  a  neat  brown  paper-par- 
cel, corded  and  directed,  and  ready  for  car- 
riage. This  all* important  work  employs  all 
hands,  and  consumes  the  last  laboring  hours 
of  the  day.  As  time  draws  on,  symptoms 
begin  to  appear  of  the  conclusion  of  the  labor. 
Head-cleras  and  shopmen  button  on  their 
coats,  and  march  off  to  a  late  dinner ;  chops, 
steaks,  and  cups  of  coffee  walk  in  to  the  so- 
lace of  those  who  are  left  behind  to  see  to 
the  termination  of  the  day's  business ;  and 
carts  and  wagons  begin  to  defile  into  the 
Row  from  the  Western  entrance,  to  carry 
off  the  parcels  to  the  carriers'  dep6t8.  Ac- 
cording to  a  very  necessary  regulation,  well 
understood,  the  carts  and  vehicles  perform- 
ing this  service  enter  the  Bow  from  the 
western  or  Ludgate  Hill  end,  and  draw  up 
with  horses'  heads  towards  Cheapside.  As 
a  compensation  for  any  trouble  this  rule  may 
occasion,  the  carters  have  a  small  monthly 
gratuity  allowed  them.  The  carriers  send 
for  the  goods  at  their  own  expense,  receiving 
only  the  usual  booking-fee  for  each  parcel. 
Notwithstanding  these  regulations,  however* 
the  carting- process  rarely  goes  off  without 
a  bout  at  wrangling  and  squabbling  among 
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the  drirere.  Now  and  then,  an  unsalaried 
carter,  hired  for  the  single  job»  and  ignorant 
of  the  etiquette  which  requires  that  all  ve- 
hicles shall  depart  at  the  Cheapside  end  of 
the  Row,  will  obstinately  persist  in  crushing 
his  way  in  the  contrary  direction — and 
though  he  is  generally  defeated  in  the  at- 
tempt, he  does  not  submit  to  fate  without 
the  usual  demonstrations  characteristic  of 
his  class.  When  the  carts  have  all  been 
filled  and  driven  off,  the  Row  assumes  a  sud- 
den tranquillity,  in  remarkable  contrast  with 
the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  the  past  day.  By 
the  time  its  shops  are  finally  closed  for  the 
night,  some  million  or  so  of  copies  of  the 
latest  productions  of  the  press  have  taken 
to  themselves  wings  of  steam,  and  are  all 
flying  from  London,  as  a  common  centre,  to 
all  parts  of  the  realm ;  and  before  to-morrow 
night,  the  greater  portion  of  them  will  be 
affording  to  the  reading-public  their  monthly 
literary  treat. 

The  above  glance  at  the  operations  of  the 
publishing-trade,  furnishes  us  with  a  reason 
suflSciently  obvious  why  publishers  should 
congregate — in  so  doing,  they  do  but  prac- 
tice what  is  mutually  convenient  and  profit- 


able. It  shows  us,  moreover,  that  the  con- 
venience at  present  derived  from  association, 
is  capable  of  very  considerable  enhancement. 
What,  to  us,  appears  to  be  wanting,  is  the 
establishment  of  a  publishers'  hall  of  com- 
merce, in  which,  of  everything  published, 
not  only  in  London  but  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  copies  should  be  deposited  for  sale 
at  the  wholesale  prices  to  all  the  members. 
The  establishment  need  not  be  large,  nor  ita 
,  management  expensive ;  and  the  expense 
should  be  defrayed  by  a  rate  chargeable  to 
each  member,  and  deducted  from  the  sums 
handed  over  to  him  in  payment  for  his  de- 
posits. If  the  publishing  trade  goes  on  in- 
creasing for  the  next  thirty  years  in  the 
same  proportion  as  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  Paternoster  Row,  with  its  present 
limits,  cannot  long  continue  to  form  its  prin- 
cipal store-house.  As  other  nuclei  arise  in 
other  places,  the  necessity  for  some  common 
area  for  the  despatch  of  business  will  become 
more  imperative  and  indisputable;  and  some- 
thing equivalent  to  what  we  here  suggest 
will  arise,  as  most  improvements  in  com- 
mercial systems  have  arisen,  out  of  the  ur- 
gent requirements  of  the  hour. 


••4- 


■♦♦■ 


From  Dickens'  Hoatebold  Wordi. 


ALEXANDER   THE   FIRST 


I  HAYi  recently  met  with  a  strictly  Rus- 
sian account  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  It  was  written  evidently  by  one 
of  his  attendants,  and  disseminated  through 
Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  contradicting 
the  opinion  then  generally  entertained  that 
he  had  been  poisoned.  The  German  publi- 
cation in  which  it  occurs  is  very  guarded  in 
the  expression  of  its  sentiments  on  this  still 
mysterious  subject,  and  I  think  there  are 
some  circumstances,  even  in  this  quasi-oflScial 
document,  which  are  not  quite  clearly  recon- 
cilable with  the  theory  it  intends  to  support. 
The  immediate  interest  of  this  question  has 
now  passed  away,  but  the  diary  (which  is 
the  form  this  writing  sometimes  assumes)  is 
so  full  of  the  names  of  places  about  which 
our  curiosity  is  now  daily  excited ;  and  the 
contrast  between  the  past  and  the  present 
condition  of  the  lands  in  which  Alexander 


made  his  last  expedition,  and  ended  his  days, 
is  so  strange ;  that  I  have  thought  a  trans- 
lation of  the  whole  description  of  his  journey 
and  death  would  not  be  without  its  value  at 
time  when  our  eyes  are  so  anxiously  turned 
to  the  Crimea  and  the  Sea  of  Azoff. 

BINI0B8    UBER  DIB  LBTZTXN   LEBENSTAGB  DBS 
xaisbr'b  ALBXANDBB. 

General  Diebitsch  has  remarked,  that 
when  the  Emperor  was  leaving  St.  Peters- 
burg, he  looked  at  the  quays,  which  he  gen- 
erally admired  so  much,  with  a  dark  and 
sorrowful  expression,  and  even  turned  away 
from  them  to  look  at  the  citadel;  that  he 
then  sunk  deep  in  thought,  and  even  when» 
at  last,  he  broke  the  silence,  made  no  obser^ 
vation  on  the  magnificence  of  the  view  before 
him. 
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Some  days  before  be  commenced  bis  I 
journey  to  the  Crimea  the  Emperor  was 
working  in  bis  cabinet,  in  tbe  finest  possible 
weatber.  Suddenly  sucb  a  cloud  enveloped 
tbe  sun  tbat  be  could  not  see  to  write.  He 
rang  for  candles.  Aricimoff  entered  and  re- 
ceived tbe  order  ;  but  as  tbe  darkness  sud- 
denly cleared  off,  be  came  again  but  witbout 
bringing  tbe  lights. 

"You  don't  bring  in  tbe  candles,"  said  the 
emperor,  giving  way  to  some  dark  foreboding, 
to  which  he  bad  been  subject  for  some  time. 
"Is  it  because  people  would  say,  if  you 
burnt  candles  by  daylight,  that  a  corpse  was 
in  the  room  ?     I  thought  of  this  myself." 

When  tbe  emperor  came  to  Taganrog,  on 
bis  return  from  the  Crimea,  where  everything 
had  given  him  satisfaction,  he  went  to  his 
room,  and  said  to  Aricimoff:  "Do  you  re- 
member your  refusing  to  bring  in  the  candles, 
and  what  I  said  on  the  occasion?  Who 
knows  but  very  likely  tbe  saying  may  come 

true  r 

At  dinner  one  day,  at  Baksbiserai,  the  em- 
peror, who  bated  physic,  and  never  spoke  of 
it,  especially  at  table,  took  it  into  his  head  to 
ask  Wylie,  his  physician,  if  he  had  anjr  strong 
antidote  against  fever. 
"  Yes,  sire,*'  said  Wylie. 
•'  Good ;  let  it  be  brought  in."  , 

The  medicine- chest  was  brought,  and  tbe 
emperor,  who  was  in  perfect  health,  took  a 
pinch  or  two  of  the  specific,  though  it  had  a 
strong,  disagreeable  smell. 

Whenever  be  stopped  at  a  town,  it  was 
bis  custom  to  so  straight  to  the  principal 
cburcb  to  say  bis  prayers.    When  the  em- 
press arrived  at  Taganrog,  the  emperor  led 
her,  as  if  under  tbe  impulse  of  a  presenti- 
ment, into  the  Oreek  monastery  instead  of 
into  tbe  High  Church.     And  this  monastery 
is  the  same  in  which  his  body  was  laid  in 
state,  on  the  twenty-third  of  December.    On 
bia  arrival  be  expressed  his  anxiety  to  visit 
tbe  Crimea  at  once.    This  anxiety,  however, 
seemed  to  decrease  as  the  time  of  bis  depart- 
ure drew  near.    Tbe  expedition,  indeed,  was 
nearly   put  off  till   tbe  next  spring ;   but 
Woronzoff 's  arrival  altered  this  idea.     Once 
be  ordered  Diebitsch  to  draw  out  a  plan  of 
tbe  journey,  and  bring  it  to  him.     Diebitsch 
soon  prepared  one,  as  be  was  ordered,  but 
the  emperor  said,  "  This  is  too  long  a  route-^ 
make  a  shorter  one.*'     Next  day  Diebitsch 
brought  one  which  he  thought  would  please. 
"  Twenty  days  P'  sud  tbe  emperor ;  "  you 
have  altered  nothing — shorten  it!  shorten 
it  r*    And  at  last,  with  difficulty,  be  consent- 


ed to  a  route  reduced  to  a  little  more  than  a 
fortnight. 

All  tbe  time  the  emperor's  illness  lasted, 
the  dogs  in  Taganrog,  as  many  people  re- 
marked, howled  in  a  strange  and  frightful 
manner.  Some  bad  established  themselves 
under  the  windows  of  the  imperial  cabinet, 
and  made  more  hideous  noises  than  the  reak 
Prince  Wolkousky  told  me  he  bad  had  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  them  killed  in  three  days. 

[After  these  preparatory  statements,  which 
are  all  of  very  sinister  augury,  we  get  to  the 
emperor's  visit  to  the  Crimea.] 

On  the  first  of  November,  eighteen  hundred 
and  twenty- five,  the  emperor  began  his  jour- 
ney, and  was  gay  and  talkative  for  the  first 
few  days. 

He  was  evidently  happy  and  contented 
with  everything.     On  tbe  sixth  he  left  Sim- 
pberopol  on  horseback,  and  rode  five-and- 
thirty  versts  to  Yoursouff,  on  the  south  coast. 
The  carriages  were  ordered  to  wait  for  him 
two  days  in  Baidar.    The  maitre  d'h6tel  was 
sent  off  with  the  carriages,  and  this,  in  Dr. 
Wylie's  opinion,  was  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  emperor's  illness,  because,  during  his 
absence,  the  food  was  of  an  inferior  quality^ 
or,  at  least,  ill-prepared.     On  bis  arrival  at 
Yoursouff,  on  the  sixth,  he  dined  late ;  on  the 
following  day,  be  went  to  Alupka,  belonging 
to  Prince  Woronzoff ;  be  visited  the  garden 
of  Nikita  on  bis  way,  and  walked  a  great 
deal ;  then  he  went  to  Orienda,  which  be  had 
bought  of  Bezborodka  ;  and,  from  that  place, 
went  alone  to  Princess  Galitzin.     Diebitsch 
has  told  me  that  the  Ohol  colony  of  tbe  Prin- 
cess was,  at  that  very  time,  afflicted  with 
fever.     He  spent  the  night  in  a  Tartar  but 
He  dined  very  late  on  his  arrival  at  Alupka, 
and  had  eaten  fruit  on  tbe  journey.    He  rose 
early,  and  walked  some  time  before  leavmg 
Alupka,  and  then  rode  at  least  forty  versts. 
Dunng  this  ride  be  was  in  bad  humor,  and 
very  much  discontented  with  his  horse.     It 
was  necessary  to  mount  a  very  steep  hill  to 
get  to  Marderinoff's  estate  in  the  interior, 
and  without  tasting  food  he  came  to  Baidar. 
He  was  in  a  profuse  perspiration  and  greatly 
tired  ;  then,  at  last,  he  got  into  the  carriage 
to  go  to  Sebastopol.    At  the  post-house,  two 
versts  from  Balaclava,  be  again  got  on  horse- 
back, and  rode  out  with  Diebitsch  to  review 
a  Greek  battalion,  commanded  by  Ravalliotti ; 
with  him  he  breakfasted,  and  ate  a  large 
quantity  of  rich  fish.    He  resumed  bis  car* 
riage  at  tbe  post-bouse,  and  at  the  last  station 
rode  alone  to  visit  a  Greek  monastery  dedi- 
I  cated  to  St.  George,  wearing  neither  great 
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coat  nor  c1oak»  though  the  suq  was  set  and 
there  was  a  cold  wind  blowing.  He  stayed 
perhaps  two  hours  in  the  monastery,  and 
then  rode  back  to  the  carriage,  and  reached 
Sebaatopol  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock. 
He  betook  hinoself  immediately  by  torchlight 
to  the  charcfa,  and  getting  into  the  carriage, 
•gain  drove  to  his  quarters,  near  which  he 
reviewed  (also  by  torchlight)  the  marines. 
He  ordered  dinner  on  his  arrival,  but  ate 
nothing.  He  then  busied  himself  about  the 
arrangements  for  the  following  day. 

On  that — namely  the  ninth — he  saw  a  ship 
launched,  and  then  visited  the  Military  Hos- 
pital, about  three  versts  from  the  town.  On 
his  return  he  received  the  authorities  till 
half-past  two,  and  then  walked  down  to  the 
seaside.  He  embarked  in  a  boat,  and  visited 
a  lioeof-battle  ship,  and  then  crossed  the 
harbor  to  see  the  Marine  Hospital.  After 
this  he  inspected  the  barracks,  which  were 
exposed  to  a  cold  damp  wind,  and  then  went, 
abomt  four  versts  farther,  to  inspect  the 
Alexander  battery,  where  he  ordered  some 
practice  with  red-hot  balls.  At  a  late  hour, 
the  emperor  dined  with  all  his  generals,  and 
labored  longer  than  usual  with  Diebitsch. 

On  the  tenth,  he  sent  over  his  carriages  to 
the  other  side,  and  himself  crossing  in  a  boat 
and  inspecting  the  Constantine  battery  and 
the  citadel,  rejoined  them  where  they  had 
been  ordered  to  wait. 

In  the  citadel  an  officer,  poorly  clothed, 
and  without  his  sword,  threw  himself  at  the 
emperor's  feet,  saying  he  was  in  arrest  by 
sentence  of  a  court-martial,  and  applied  for 
pardon.  The  man's  uninviting  appearance 
and  manner  made  a  very  unpleasant  impres- 
sbn  on  the  emperor,  who  was  probably  al- 
ready seized  with  illness,  and  he  got  no  sleep 
all  night.  Shortly  after  this  incident,  he  got 
into  an  open  carriage,  and  proceeded  to  Bak- 
shiserai,  with  which  he  was  not  nearly  so 
much  pleased  on  this  visit  as  he  had  been  on 
the  last.  He  did  not  show  the  same  liveli- 
nesa  as  he  had  done  hitherto,  but  seemed 
thoughtful  and  depressed.  He  slept  in  the 
carriage,  and  ate  by  himself. 

On  the  eleventh,  he  rode  to  Youfoul  Kale 
(Schefet  Kale),  a  Jewish  town,  where  he  visit- 
ed several  synagogues  ;  and  before  he  reach- 
ed Bakshiserai,  he  visited  a  Greek  monas- 
tery. As  he  ascended  the  steps,  he  felt  himself 
so  weak,  that  he  was  forced  to  rest,  and  then 
he  returned  to  Youfoul  Kale,  where  be  took 
refreshments  with  some  of  the  principal  Ma- 
homedans.  In  the  evening,  he  visited  sev- 
eral of  the  mosques,  and  attended  a  religious 
solemnity  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  inhabit- 


ants. In  the  same  night  he  sent  for  Wylte, 
and  consulted  him  about  the  health  of  the 
empress,  regretting  very  much  he  had  not 
been  with  her  when  she  received  news  of  the 
death  of  the  King  of  Bavaria.  On  this  oc- 
casion, also,  he  confessed  he  had  for  some 
time  suffered  from  diarrhoea,  and  otherwise 
felt  indisposed  ;  but  indeed,  '*  In  spite  of  it 
all,  I  don't  want  you  or  your  medicines.  I 
know  how  to  cure  myself."  Wylie  answered 
he  was  wrong  to  trust  so  much  to  tea  and 
rum  and  water-gruel,  for  rhubarb  was  far 
better. 

**  Leave  me  alone,"  said  the  emperor ;  **  I 
have  told  you  often  I  will  take  none  of  your 
drugs."  From  that  time  till  they  arrived  in 
Marienpol,  Wylie,  who  daily  inquired  how 
the  emperor  was,  received  only  the  same  re- 
ply :  "  I  am  quite  well,  don't  talk  to  me  of 
physic."  From  Bakshiserai,  the  emperor 
went  in  his  open  carriage  to  Kozloff,  and  ex- 
posed himself  to  the  frightful  exhalations  near 
that  place.  In  Kozloff  he  visited  the  church- 
es,  the  mosques,  the  synagogues,  the  bar- 
racks, and  the  quarantine  establishments.  He 
allowed  the  captain  of  a  Turkish  merchant- 
man which  had  not  performed  quarantine  to 
come  on  shore,  and  spoke  with  him  for  some 
time.  He  was  even  angry  with  Wylie,  who 
remonstrated  with  him  on  his  imprudence. 

It  was  only  on  his  arrival  at  Marienpole, 
on  the  sixteenth,  that  for  the  first  time  he 
called  in  his  physician,  and  consulted  him  on 
the  serious  state  of  his  health.  Wylie  found 
him  in  a  state  of  strong  fever,  with  blue  nails ; 
the  cold  affected  him  greatly.  Some  days 
afterwards  the  fever  left  him,  but  till  his  ar- 
rival in  Taganrog  he  ate  almost  nothing,  and 
felt  constantly  unwell. 

On  the  seventeenth,  the  emperor  reached 
Taganrog.  Prince  Yolkousky  asked  him  how 
he  felt.  '*  I  have  caught  a  fever,"  he  said, 
"  in  the  Crimea,  in  spite  of  its  boasted  cli- 
mate. I  am  now  more  than  ever  persuaded 
that  we  were  wise  to  fix  on  Taganrog  as  the 
residence  of  the  empress."  He  added,  that 
since  he  left  Bakshiserai  he  had  had  a  fever ; 
he  had  asked  there  for  something  to  drink, 
and  Federoff  had  given  him  a  cup  of  acid 
barberry  syrup.  *'  I  drank  it  off,"  he  said, 
"and  immediately  felt  acute  pains  in  my 
limbs.  I  became  more  feverish  when  I  visit- 
ed the  hospital  at  Perekop." 

Yolkousky  observed  in  reply,  he  did  not 
take  care  enough  of  himself,  and  should  not 
run  the  risks  he  did  with  impunity  when  he 
was  twenty  years  younger. 

He  felt  much  worse  on  the  following  day, 
and  was  forced  to  desbt  from  transacting  busi- 
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ness  with  Yolkouaky.    At  three  o'clock  he 
dined  with  the  empress. 

The  chamberlain  told  the  prince  that  the 
emperor  perspired  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner; and  Wylie  being  summoned,  accom- 
panied Volkousky  into  the  room.  They  found 
him  sitting  on  a  sofa,  with  his  feet  covered 
with  flannel,  and  very  feverish.  The  physi- 
cian induced  bim  to  take  some  pills,  but 
afterwards  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  be 
dissuaded  from  renewing  his  labors.  At 
seven  in  the  evening  he  felt  belter,  and 
thanked  Wylie  for  his  attentions.  He  then 
sent  for  the  empress,  who  remained  with  him 
till  ten  o'clock.  The  emperor  had  a  quiet 
night,  and  at  seven  in  the  morning  took  a 
mixture,  which  did  him  good.  The  night  of  the 
twentieth  was  restless ;  he  had  had  an  attack 
of  the  fever,  and  had  been  prevented  from 
attending  mass.  The  emperor  seemed  shock- 
ed at  the  number  of  papers  placed  before 
him ;  but  Volkousky  recommended  him  to 
attend  first  to  the  restoration  of  his  health, 
before  he  busied  himself  with  despatches. 
The  empress  was  again  sent  for,  and  stayed 
with  him  till  ten. 

On  the  twenty-fir^t  he  felt  worse,  and  al- 
lowed a  report  of  his  condition  to  be  sent  to 
the  Empress-mother  and  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine. 

The  night  of  the  twenty-second  was  toler- 
able easy,  but  in  the  morning  he  felt  very 
ill.  At  eleven  he  had  an  alarming  fainting 
fit,  and  all  day  a  burning  skin,  with  strong 
perspiration  in  the  evening.  He  never  spoke 
unless  when  he  wanted  anything,  and  ap- 
peared almost  always  in  a  comatose  state. 

On  the  twenty-third  he  felt  somewhat  bet- 
ter, and  the  empress  remained  with  him  till 
dinner-time ;  but  on  standing  up,  he  fainted 
again. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  he  enjoyed  some 
orange  lemonade  very  mucli,  and  seemed  con- 
siderably relieved. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  his  skin  was  burning, 
and  all  day  he  did  not  speak  a  word.  As 
the  lemonade  made  him  sick,  they  gave  him 
cherry  syrup. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  he  was  so  much 
stronger,  that  he  sat  up  and  shaved  himself ; 
but  at  twelve  had  another  access  of  fever. 
The  physician  recommended  leeches,  but  he 
would  not  hear  of  them  ;  and  in  case  of  irri- 
tating him  by  the  attempt,  they  were  not  al- 
luded to  again.  On  the  recurrence  of  a 
fainting  fit,  at  eight  o'clock,  Wylie  told  Vol- 
kousky that  his  life  was  in  great  danger. 
The  latter  went  at  once  to  the  empress,  and 
told  her  do  time  was  to  be  lost  if  she  wished 


the  emperor  to  perform  his  last  Christian 
duties.  The  unhappy  empress  found  herself 
strong  enough  to  go  without  delay  to  the 
emperor,  to  speak  to  him  on  the  subject. 

'^  Am  I  indeed  so  ill  ?"  he  asked. 

"My  dearest  friend,"  answered  the  em- 
press, '*  you  have  refused  every  means  sug- 
gested by  the  doctors ;  let  us  now  make  an 
experiment  with  this." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  emperor,  and 
called  in  the  physician. 

"  I  am  then  so  ill?"  he  said. 

**  Yes,  sire,"  replied  Wylie,  with  tears. 
'*  You  would  not  follow  my  prescriptions, 
and  now  I  must  tell  you — not  as  your  physi- 
cian, but  as  an  honorable  and  Chrbtian  man 
— there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose.'* 

The  emperor  pressed  his  hands,  which  he 
held  a  long  time  in  his,  and  sank  into  deep 
thought.  Wylie  was  now  asked  if  the  con- 
fession might  be  delayed  till  the  morning,  and 
to  this  he  agreed.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  em- 
peror besought  his  wife  to  go  and  take  some 
rest. 

Between  four  and  five  of  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-seventh,  the  emperor  was  much 
worse,  ana  the  empress  was  summoned.  The 
confessor  came. 

"  I  must  now  be  left  alone,"  said  Alexan- 
der. And  when  he  had  finished  his  confes- 
sion, the  empress  returned  and  joined  in  the 
communion.  She  then,  throwing  herself  on 
her  knees  along  with  the  confessor,  besought 
him  to  let  leeches  be  applied.  He  promised 
his  consent,  and  turning  to  the  empress,  said : 
"  Never  did  I  find  myself  more  perfectly  at 
peace,  and  for  this  I  am  eternally  indebted  to 
you."  Thirty  leeches  were  applied,  but  took 
more  than  two  hours  to  bite,  and  drew  little 
blood. 

The  night  of  the  twenty-eighth  was  very 
restless,  and  the  emperor  greatly  exhausted. 
He  took  a  spoonful  of  lemonade,  and  in  spite 
of  all  applicalions  was  ill  the  whole  day.  On 
the  twenty-ninth  a  blister  was  applied  to  his 
back.  At  ten  o'clock  he  came  to  himself 
again,  spoke  a  little,  and  recognised  every- 
body. He  wished  to  drink,  and  said  to  Vol- 
kousky, '*  Edrean,  nisire."  On  which  the 
other  replied,  *'Tino?  Nonaokambe."  But 
Volkousky  saw  that  he  had  no  strength  to 
take  the  gargle,  and  he  was  now  in  the  great- 
est danger. 

On  the  thirteenth  he  seemed  tolerably 
strong,  but  the  fever  increased,  and  the  dan- 
ger grew  more  threatening  all  day.  Every 
time  he  opened  his  eyes,  he  looked  to  the 
empress,  took  her  hands,  kissed  them,  and 
pressed  them  to  his  heart.     Volkousky  ap- 
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proRohed  tokiss  his  band,  but  he  did  not  seem 
pleased,  as  he  never  liked  kissing  of  hands. 
He  lost  conscioasness  at  twenty  minutes  to 
twelve  and  never  recovered  it. 

On  the  first  of  December  he  breathed  his 
last,  at  ten  minutes  to  eleven  in  the  morning. 
The  empress  closed  his  eyes. 

The  priest  to  whom  he  confessed  is  called 
Alexis,  and  is  arch- priest  of  the  high  church 
at  Taganrog,  The  Archbishop  of  Ecatherin- 
oslaff  read  the  prayers  when  the  emperor  was 
laid  out.  The  corpse  of  the  emperor  lay 
nine  days  in  his  cabinet,  while  it  was  em- 
balmed. During  this  lime  the  empress  re- 
sided to  the  town.    The  body  was,  however, 


not  so  well  embalmed  as  oould  be  wished.  It 
was  necessary  to  dip  it  constantly  in  ice,  and 
to  moisten  the  face  with  an  acid  by  which  his 
features  became  dark  and  unrecognizable.  In 
the  head  some  wrong- placed  membranes  were 
found,  at  the  exact  spot  which  he  used  to 
touch  when  he  was  in  pain.  The  emperor 
had  suffered  greatly  in  his  last  moments ;  he 
breathed  fast,  and  with  difficulty.  He 
died  in  his  cabinet,  on  a  divan.  The  persons 
in  the  next  room  heard  his  struggles.  Dur« 
ing  his  illness,  he  often  lay  in  the  little  room 
at  the  front  of  his  cabinet.  A  moment  was 
seized,  while  the  empress  was  out  of  the 
I  chamber,  to  administer  the  last  sacraments. 


-♦•^•- 


From  Chamber!'  Journal. 


THE  FIRST  CONCERT  IN  TAHITI.* 


Probably  no  artist  in  the  world  ever  saw 
so  atranffe  a  public  assembled,  as  that  which 
surroanded  me  here  on  the  6th  of  October, 
1854.  In  the  hall  which,  for  the  occasion, 
was  transformed  into  a  concert- room,  the  na- 
tives formerly  worshipped  their  idols ;  here, 
the  queen  had  the  false  gods  burnt ;  here,  a 
French  court-martial  sentenced  the  rebel 
islanders  who  could  not  reconcile  themselves 
to  a  protectorate  they  had  not  sought ;  and 
here,  in  spotless  London  attire,  stood  I  as 
the  herald  of  the  West,  and  tried  with  my 
fiddle  to  give  some  of  those  notions  of  modem 
European  civilization  to  the  children  of  na- 
ture,  from  which  Providence  until  now  had 
kindly  preserved  them.  To  the  right,  sur- 
rounded by  tropical  plants,  sat  the  French 
governor  and  his  lady,  and  a  crowd  of  officers 

*  This  relation  is  given  by  the  maeieian  hinuelf 
in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  frieodBi  Miebka  Haaser  ii 
a  Haogarian  violiaiBt^  apparently  fond  of  adven- 
taree ;  for  after  findiofl;  his  way  to  California,  where 
he  was  Tery  aaooessful  in  his  ealliog,  in  September 
last  he  set  out  for  Anstralia.  In  croflsing  tne  Paci- 
fic, however,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  natives  of 
Tahiti ;  and  in  this  island,  whose  first  step  in  civili- 
zation was  made  about  thirty  years  ago,  he  tried 
his  lack  with  a  fashionable  concert  Oar  readers, 
we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  well  pleased  to  hear  the 
resolt  as  eommunieated  by  himaelf. 


in  glittering  regimentals ;  to  the  left,  a  box 
was  constructed  of  palm-mats,  decorated 
with  gaudy  chintz,  for  the  barefooted  queen 
and  her  court ;  the  rest  of  the  hall  was  filled 
with  the  strange  figures  of  the  natives,  whose 
ears  were  as  yet  unaccustomed  to  any  other 
music  than  the  warbling  of  the  birds. 

I  stepped  forth,  bowed  to  the  audience, 
and  opened  the  concert;  but  it  took  some 
time  before  I  could  make  it  understood  that 
at  a  concert  the  public  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  listen.  The  natives  did  not  seem  at 
all  aware  of  this  fact ;  they  chattered  so  loud* 
that  I  had  frequently  to  break  off  and  begin 
over  again. 

I  played  Othello,  by  Ernst,  but  probably  a 
thrilling  cornet- a-pis ton,  accompanied  by 
drums,  would  have  afforded  more  pleasure 
to  the  brown  islanders  than  my  fiddling ;  for 
with  the  exception  of  some  friendly  European 
hands,  not  a  finger  was  moved  by  my  per- 
formance. The  piece  was  finished  without 
having  been  interrupted  by  any  sign  of  ap- 
plause— never  in  my  life  had  I  felt  so  iittle 
appreciated  as  here.  The  queen,  leading  a 
young  boy  by  the  hand,  now  appeared  with 
her  ladies-in-waiting,  fantastically  clad,  but 
all  of  them  barefooted,  and  very  curious 
about  the  things  they  were  to  witness. 
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The  first  musical  celebrity  of  Tahiti,  Mr. 
Camieuz,  chief  of  the  French  military  band, 
a  broad-chested  giant,  now  came  forward, 
and  played  a  piece  on  the  flute.  He  told  me 
later  that  it  was  the  cavatina  from  JSrnani ; 
and  I  might  perhaps  have  recognized  it,  had 
not  th^  stout  flute-player,  in  spite  of  his 
physical  exertions,  failed  to  produce  at  least 
one-half  of  his  notes.  The  arlist  in  stepping 
forward,  respectfully  kissed  the  hand  of  the 
lady  of  the  governor — an  act  of  French  loyal- 
ty which,  though  an  insult  to  Queen  Pomare 
and  her  court,  was  more  pardonable  than  his 
interminable  performance.  He  would  not 
stop,  in  spite  of  all  the  signs  I  could  make. 
I  saw,  to  my  great  dismay,  the  yawning 
queen  rise  from  her  seat;  the  children  of 
nature,  whose  ears  were  now  so  severely 
taxed,  began  to  leave  the  hall,  and  all  my  il- 
lusions of  Tahitian  knighthood,  reputation, 
and  immortality  vanished.  Pomare,  in  fact, 
without  having  heard  me,  left  the  ball,  ex- 
pelled, I  felt  sure,  by  the  dreadful  flute. 
After  I  had  calmed  my  excited  mind  as 
well  as  I  could,  I  again  commenced.  I 
gathered  all  my  strength,  and  played  senti- 
mental love-tunes  and  eccentric  variations, 
but  all  in  vain  1 — no  sign  of  pleasure,  no  clap- 
ping of  hands,  no  encorice :  the  brown  island- 
ers remained  as  unmoved  as  ever. 

Failure  and  disgrace  staring  me  in  the 
face,  I  adopted  a  bold  resolution.  '*  Save 
me  humbug  !*'  thought  I ;  and  with  real 
wrath  I  tore  three  strings  from  my  fiddle, 
and  on  the  G  chord  alone  I  played  the  Car^ 
nivaL  My  trick  took ;  a  whisper  of  surprise 
was  heard ;  the  natives  became  attentive ; 
they  approached  me,  and  with  every  new 
paBsaffe,  principally  where  I  imitated  the  flute, 
they  began  to  cheer  in  a  way  which  would 
have  been  impossible  to  any  ctyilized  audience. 
Encouragred  by  the  enthusiasm,  I  began  to 
extemporise  ;  and  the  quainter  my  variations 
grew,  the  louder  became  the  cheers  of  my 
barefooted  admirers,  who  did  not  leave  the 
hall  until,  wearied  with  the  exertion,  my  arm 
could  no  longer  manage  the  fiddle-stick. 

All  Tahiti  was  in  a  tremendous  excitement 
after  my  concert.  Everybody  spoke  of  the 
foreign  fiddler  who  had  come  across  the 
seas,  and  could  whistle  on  the  fiddle  like  a 
bird.  Flowers  and  fruits  are  sent  to  my 
hotel ;  and  when  I  play  in  my  room,  a  crowd 
of  admirers  gather  under  my  windows ; 
everybody  greets  me  when  I  go  out — I  am 
the  Hon  of  Tahiti. 

A  few  days  after,  I  was  invited  by  the 
goremor  to  a  dinner-party.  All  the  consuls 
and  foreign  agents  were  present,  for  it  was  ^ 


the  birthday  of  the  goyemor.  Even  a  depu- 
tation of  natives,  who  bad  come  to  congratu- 
late  the  French  general,  were,  to  my  greatest 
amusement,  invited  to  the  feast.  They  were 
clad  in  the  European  way,  even  to  the  stiff 
shirt-collars  and  kid  gloves,  but  they  retain- 
ed the  nakedness  of  their  feet.  European 
civilization  reached  only  to  their  ankles.  It 
was  amusing  to  see  how  those  gentlemen  en- 
deavored to  imitate  the  manners  of  their 
hosts,  and  how  they  managed  the  knives, 
forks,  and  napkins.  Every  new  dish  put 
them  into  new  difficulties ;  and  a  capital 
plum-pudding,  the  delight  of  the  white  guests, 
astonished  the  internals  of  one  of  the  brown 
islanders  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  bad  to 
leave  the  table.  And  how  should  French 
cookery  be  acceptable  to  those  natives,  who, 
only  forty  years  ago,  used  to  eat  their  enemies? 
Not  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  that 
epoch,  and  now  a  European  violinist  fiddles  the 
damival  to  them  !  The  march  of  civilizatioo 
is  indeed  rapid. 

But  it  is  not  onlv  Euterpe  who  has  been 
introduced  to  Tahiti,  Thalia  has  accompanied 
her  sister.  The  French  officers,  after  dinner, 
performed  Molidre's  Bourgeoii  Oentilhomme, 
to  the  amusement  of  the  governor,  though  not 
to  mine.  I  got  so  tired,  that  I  left  the  party 
and  went  into  the  garden,  to  admire  the 
gorgeousness  of  vegetation.  The  French, 
who  have  introduced  all  kinds  of  European 
refinement,  have  transformed  this  garden 
into  a  fairy  grove.  All  the  plants  and  flow- 
ers attain  here  to  an  extraordinary  size  and 
perfection.  The  roses  especially  surpass  in 
hue  and  fragrance  everything  I  ever  saw; 
nature  appears  clad  in  her  gaudiest  garb. 
Parrots  glitter  in  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  the 
humming-bird  is  buzzing  round  the  flowers 
of  the  aloe  ;  deep-colored  butterflies,  of  the 
largest  size,  flutter  around  the  roses;  but 
swarms  of  gnats  and  gigantic  bats,  and  some- 
times a  snake,  remind  us  that  the  peculiar 
charms  of  the  tropics  are  accompanied  by 
peculiar  nuisances. 

The  garden  was  opened  to  the  natives, 
whom  I  found  assembled,  some  in  European 
attire,  others  in  hardly  any  attire,  ana  all 
amusing  themselves  with  gymnastic  games 
and  animated  dancing. 

Their  dances  are  very  peculiar.  The  girls, 
with  flowing  hair,  richly  decorated  with 
wreaths  of  flowers,  but  otherwise  not  much 
encumbered  with  dress,  whirl  round  with  the 
utmost  rapidity,  until  they  sink  exhausted  on 
the  sand,  where  they  remain  motionless,  un- 
less the  entreaties  of  some  dancer  induces  the 
fair  one  to  start  anew.    In  this  case  up  she 
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darts,  and  with  graceful  leaps  whirls  round 
UDlil  she  ffUls  again.  But  wo  to  the  male 
dancer  who  falls !  All  the  girls  gather  round, 
pour  water  on  him,  pelt  him  with  coeoa- peels, 
laugh  at  him,  and  at  last  make  a  terrible  noise 
on  cow'homs;  but,  compelled  by  custom,  he 
must  submit  with  a  good  grace  to  all  these 
insults. 

I  was  pecuKarlj  interested  hj  a  female 
anake-charmer,  who  had  a  boa-constrictor 
twisted  round  her  body,  which  seemed  to 
understand  every  word  of  its  mistress.  The 
girl  ordered  it  to  pluck  a  rose,  and  the  rep- 
tile plucked  it,  and  handed  it  to  her  in  the 
most  caressing  manner ! 

The  queen  was  likewise  invited,  but  she 
did  not  come.  Pomare  avoids,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, all  contact  with  the  French,  and  par- 
ticularly with  the  lady  of  the  governor ;  it 
was  on  account  of  her,  and  not  of  the  flute- 
player,  that  she  left  my  concert  so  soon :  so 
I  was  informed  by  the  missionary  who  is  her 
chaplain. 

The  evening  began  already  to  spread  its 
dark  shadows  over  the  mountains  and  flow- 
ery valleys  of  Tahiti,  when  I  left  the  palace 
of  the  governor ;  the  deep-blue  sky  of  the 
tropics  was  studded  with  stars ;  a  fragrant 
breeze  gently  moved  the  gloomy  cypresses 
and  stately  palms,  whose  crowns  of  leaves 
waved  gently  in  the  air ;  the  petals  of  the 
flowers,  which  had  drooped  towards  the 
earth  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  rose  once  more  re- 
freshed by  the  evening  dew;  glow-worms 
glittered  with  trembling*  light  in  the  dark- 
green  orange  thickets ;  and  the  silvery  light 
of  the  moon  illumined  the  magic  scene,  the 
beauty  of  which  could  not  be  conceived  even 
by  the  most  powerful  imagination.  Plunged 
in  thought,  I  pursued  a  path  towards  the 
heights,  through  blooming  cactuses  and  aloes, 
and  under  gigantic  palm-trees,  when  sudden- 
ly, on  the  slope  of  a  palm-grove,  I  observed 
a  large  building,  from  which  came  the  sound 
of  the  organ  and  singing.  This  was  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  the  first  in  Tahiti, 
formerly  an  idol-temple.  Thirty-five  large 
columns,  stems  of  the  breadfruit-tree,  support 
the  building,  the  nave  of  which  was  decorat- 
ed with  flower-wreaths.  On  the  master-altar 
I  saw  a  picture  of  the  Madonna ;  a  priest  read 
the  mass ;  natives  knelt  on  the  steps  of  the 
altar ;  boys  and  girls,  clad  in  white  garments, 
sang  to  the  sound  of  the  melancholy  organ. 
Soon  after,  the  priest,  an  old  man,  began  to 
preach  in  the  Tahitian  language  ;  a  native 
followed  him,  and  spoke  enthusiastically  of 
the  blessings  of  faith. 

The  next  day  my  ardent  wish  was  fulfill- 


ed. The  governor  sent  me  word  that  Queen 
Pomare  had  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  me, 
and  I  had  immediately  to  put  myself  in  rea- 
diness. At  three  o'clock,  p.m.,  just  when 
the  heat  of  the  sun  was  most  oppresnve,  I 
went  forth,  accompanied  by  the  chaplain  of 
the  queen,  through  the  streets  of  Tahiti.  A 
half-naked  islander  carried  my  violin-box, 
whilst  the  missionary  instructed  me  in  the 
court-ceremonial  of  the  queen.  We  reached 
the  shore,  embarked  in  a  canoe,  and  were 
rowed  to  the  isle  Papitee,  the  residence  of 
her  majesty.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a 
more  charming  picture  than  this  green  island : 
on  one  shore,  studded  with  houses  and  gar- 
dens ;  on  the  other,  bordered  by  a  steep 
coral-reef,  on  which  the  waves  of  the  Pacific 
break  in  majestic  succession. 

We  reached  the  house  of  the  queen  by  a 
path  leading  through  a  palmrgrove,  the 
outskirts  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  huts 
of  the  natives.  The  royal  residence  resem- 
bles a  European  house,  with  Isrge  windows 
and  a  balcony ;  a  gilt  crown  on  the  top  desig- 
nates it  as  the  dwelling  of  the  brown  queen« 
A  guardsman,  with  musket  and  heavy  sword, 
in  handsome  regimentals,  but  barefooted, 
was  pscing  to  and  fro  before  the  door  with 
military  grravity.  We  gave  him  a  piece  of 
money,  and  he  immediately  became  very  ser- 
viceable, and  opened  the  gate  for  us.  The 
missionary  proceeded  direct  to  the  queen,  to 
announce  my  arrival,  while  I  had  to  stop  in 
the  waiting-room  on  the  ground-floor,  where 
there  was  no  other  furniture  than  a  long  ta- 
ble, on  which  lay  asleep  a  stout  man  in  very 
primitive  costume.  Awakened  by  the  noise 
I  involuntarily  made,  he  yawned,  put  on  a 
green  dress  coat,  and  girded  himself  with  a 
rusty  sword,  seemingly  much  astonished  at 
the  intrusion  of  a  foreigner.  From  his  diplo- 
matic look,  I  could  not  doubt  that  the  cham- 
berlain, or  perhaps  one  of  the  ministers  of 
her  majesty,  stood  before  me.  I  bowed  ac- 
cordingly, but  when  he  was  about  to  enter 
into  conversation  with  me,  the  missionary 
summoned  me  to  the  queen.  I  followed  him, 
first  through  a  long  passage,  decorated  with 
arms  and  trophies ;  then  through  an  apart- 
ment in  which  the  ladies-in-waiting  were  dress- 
ing without  heeding  us.  I  had  here  to  tune 
my  vioKn,  and,  armed  with  fiddle  and  bow, 
I  was  introduced  into  the  next  room,  to  the 
presence  of  the  queen. 

Pomare  sat  on  palm- mats,  m  an  apartment 
adorned  with  chintz,  but  scantily  furnished. 
A  badly  painted  picture  hung  on  the  wall 
behind  her;  two  ladies-in-waiting  squatted 
at  her  side,  and  fanned  her  with  ostrich-fea- 
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there.  Pomare,  aboat  thirty-Bix  jeare  old, 
is  rather  Ull ;  her  frame  noble  and  well 
shaped;  and  her  deportment  not  without 
majesty.  Her  features,  full  of  expression, 
show  traces  of  great  beauty,  though  her  thick 
lips  and  yeliowish-brown  complexion  detract 
from  the  effect.  Her  rich  dark  hair  was  con- 
fined on  the  top  of  the  head  by  a  large  comb, 
and  her  brow  was  adorned  with  a  simple  gold 
circle.  Her  muslin  robe  of  light  blue  color, 
wide  on  the  shoulders,  and  drawn  close  round 
her  waist,  reached  scarcely  beyond  her  knees ; 
her  arms  and  feet  were  bare,  adorned  with 
corals  and  shells;  and  her  great- toe  was 
dyed  of  a  red  hue,  and  encircled  with  gold 
rings. 

Not  to  infringe  upon  Tahitian  etiquette,  I 
bowed  as  low  as  possible,  and  then  began  the 
concert  with  a  few  simple  melodies ;  but  Po- 
mare did  not  listen,  carrying  on  a  loud  conver- 
sation with  her  ladies.  I  was  much  disappoint- 
ed, and  thought  soon  I  had  better  go ;  but  to 
try  my  luck,  I  struck  up  variations  on  Tan- 
kee  Doodle.  She  seemed  to  know  it — nodded 
— and  was  soon  so  charmed,  that  she  sent  for 
her  two  children,  who  became,  indeed,  a  most 
satisfactory  audience.  The  prince-royal,  a 
little  fellow,  began  to  clap  his  hands;  and 
the  princess,  about  thirteen  years  old,  dsnced 
to  the  music,  much  to  the  delight  of  the 


queen,  at  whose  order  the  doora  were  thrown 
open,  and  all  the  court  assembled  around 
me. 

The  royal  consort,  a  gigantic  islander,  ap- 
peared barefooted,  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
courtiers,  and  began  to  touch  my  hands,  my 
bow,  my  fiddle,  so  that  I  could  scarce  con- 
tinue to  play.  I  was  at  length  so  much 
squeezed  by  the  crowd,  that  I  began  to  have 
serious  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  my 
instrument ;  but  Pomare  soon  dismissed  her 
court,  and  remained  alone  with  me.  She 
wished  to  examine  my  violin,  touched  the 
strings,  and  then  returned  the  instrument. 
I  now  played  a  Tahitian  melody,  which  seem- 
ed to  please  her  much.  She  asked  whether 
I  came  from  France ;  and  when  I  told  her  I 
was  not  a  Frenchman,  she  shook  my  hand, 
and  whispered :  '*  I  do  not  like  those  fellows." 
Of  course  she  has  reason  enough  not  to  like 
them,  since  they  have  deprived  her  of  her 
power,  and  reduced  her  to  mere  nominal 
royalty.  She  now  untied  a  small  gold  cross 
from  her  necklace  of  corals,  and  handed  it  to 
me,  with  the  words :  "  Take  this  as  a  keep- 
sake from  l^omare."  I  bowed  once  more  to 
her  majesty  ;  and,  accompanied  by  the  mis- 
sionary, left  the  royal  residence  and  the  island 
Papitee.  I  shall  never  forget  my  visit  to 
Tahiti.    To-morrow,  I  sail  for  Australia. 


•  ♦• 


From   the   B«Tiie   des   D«nx  ICondei. 


THE     ZOUAVES. 


*'  Wbat  are  the  Zouaves  ?"  is  a  question 
frequently  asked  when  the  name  of  the  three 
brave  regiments  occurs  in  the  accounts  from 
the  Crimea.  An  answer  to  this  inquiry 
appears  in  a  late  number  of  the  Bevue  des 
Dertx  Mondes,  in  the  shape  of  a  history  of 
these  remarkable  warriore.  We  present  our 
readers  with  some  extracts  translated  from 
it,  which  we  think  will  prove  interesting. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1830,  General 
Chausel  took  the  command  of  the  French 
army  in  Africa,  the  mission  with  which  he 
was  charged  not  being  very  easy  of  fulfil- 
ment, nor  even  very  clearly  defined.  He 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  reduced 
army,  without  precise  instructions;  sur- 
rounded by  intrigues  and  various  difficulties ; 
having  before  him  an  unknown    country, 


scarcely  described  by  a  few  forgotten  trav- 
ellers, with  a  population  savage  and  warlike, 
but  accustomed  to  receive  its  laws  from 
Algiere,  and  now  plunged  into  anarchy  by 
the  fall  of  the  Dey.  All  the  Turks  had  been 
expelled,  and  this  completed  his  embarrass- 
meat;  for  they  who,  for  ages,  had  been 
suspected  and  obeyed  by  the  Arabs,  would 
have  been  ready  and  willing  to  submit  them- 
selves to  their  conquerors.  This  expulsion 
of  the  Turks  has  been  severely  condemned : 
its  ultimate  results,  however,  have  been  most 
fortunate ;  for  the  firovernment  of  the  Araba 
being  conducted  directly  by  Europeans,  has 
promoted  a  degree  of  order,  civilization,  and 
progress,  which  could  never  have  been 
hoped  for  from  the  Mussulman  domination. 
At  the  close  of  1S30,  however,  the  inconve- 
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nieQC€fl  alone  of  tbe  tneasnre  were  felt ;  and 
General  Chausel,  in  order  to  remedy  them 
in  part»  and  also  to  increase  the  number  of 
bis  effective  troops,  organised  corps  of  native 
infantry  and  cavalry.  By  a  royal  order, 
dated  tbe  21st  March,  1831,  two  battaliooR 
were  formed,  wbicb  received  tbe  name  of 
Zouaves — in  Arabic,  Zouaoua.  The  Zouaoua 
are  a  tribe,  or  rather  a  confederation  of  the 
Eabyle  tribes,  who  inhabit  the  most  remote 
gorges  of  the  Jurjura;  a  race  of  proud,  in- 
trepid, industrious  men,  whose  submission 
to  the  Turks  was  never  more  than  nominal, 
but  who  were  very  well  known  in  Algiers. 
Thither  they  frequently  repaired,  in  order  to 
exchange  their  oil  and  the  products  of  their 
coarse  mdustry,  for  the  commodities  which 
were  not  to  be  had  in  their  poor  mountains. 
As  they  had  the  reputation  of  being  excel- 
lent warriors,  and  as  their  military  services 
had  been  occasionally  hired  by  the  princes 
of  Barbary,  their  name  was  bestowed  on  the 
new  militia.  A  mixed  multitude  it  was,  how- 
ever, receiving  into  its  ranks,  without  distinc- 
tion of  origin,  all  the  natives,  mountaineers 
and  men  of  the  plains,  town  workmen  and 
country  laborers,  Kabyles,  Arabs,  and  Coul- 
onglia.  Chiefs,  however,  were  necessary — 
these  were  chosen  from  amongst  the  French 
officers — and  in  order  to  leaven  the  mass  of 
natives  with  the  European  element,  a  num- 
ber of  volunteers,  chiefly  from  the  lowest 
rank  of  the  Parisian  populace,  were  enrolled. 

Six  weeks  bad  scarcely  elapsed  since  its 
formation,  when  the  new  corps  received  its 
baptism  of  fire  on  the  mountain  of  Mouzaia; 
and  from  that  time,  during  the  whole  Af- 
rican campaign,  the  Zouaves  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  courage  and  fidelity. 

Thia  corps  was  remarkable  both  for  the 
virtues  and  vices  of  irregular  troops;  and 
when,  in  1841,  Marshal  Bugeaud  took  the 
command  of  the  troops  in  Algeria,  he  very 
soon  appreciated  their  peculiar  fitness  for 
the  service  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

See  them  at  the  bivouac ;  some  men  come 
out  of  tbe  ranks,  and  run  to  the  nearest 
spring  to  fill  their  canteens,  before  the  water 
has  been  made  muddy  by  the  trampling  of 
the  horses  and  mules.  Presently,  weir 
little  tents — formed  by  ripping  their  bag- 
gage-sacks, fastening  them  together  with 
packthread,  and  propping  them  up  with 
sticks— Hire  ready ;  fires  are  lighted,  as  if  by 
magic;  and  cooking  begins.  The  evening 
soup  is  quickly  made,  consisting,  as  it  does, 
of  onions,  lard,  and  bread ;  or,  if  these  in- 
gredients be  wanting,  some  liquid  coffee  is 
filled  with  pounded  biscuit,  and  transformed 


into  a  sort  of  paste,  which  might  not,  per- 
haps, please  a  fastidious  palate,  but  which 
is  both  tonic  and  nourishing.  The  meat  is 
kept  slowly  stewing  during  the  night,  in  or- 
der to  furnish  the  morning  repast;  but 
sometimes  the  sportsmen  of  the  division  may 
enrich  the  larder  with  a  hare,  a  tortoise,  or 
some  fish,  not  to  speak  of  an  occasional  hen, 
kid,  or  lamb,  brought  in  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  mystery,  and  most  probably  not  pro- 
cured  after  a  very  orthodox  fashion.  Supper 
is  eaten,  the  last  pipe  smoked,  and  while  one 
party  sleep,  the  remainder  change  their 
place  in  silence,  lest  their  position  should  be 
known  by  the  enemy.  Follow  the  officer  on 
duty  in  his  rounds,  and  despite  of  the  ob- 
scurity, he  will  show  you,  on  the  declivity 
of  the  hill,  a  Zouave  lying  flat  on  his  face 
and  hands  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  sum- 
mit, his  eye  on  the  watch,  and  his  finger  on 
the  trigger  of  his  gun.  A  fire  is  kindled  in 
the  middle  of  a  path  which  crosses  a  wood, 
and  which  a  party  of  soldiers  occupied  dur- 
ing the  day,  but  they  are  no  longer  there. 
However,  the  marauding  enemy  who  may 
happen  to  approach  tbe  camp  in  order  to 
attempt  a  robbery  or  a  surprise,  carefully 
avoids  this  fire,  round  which  he  thinks  the 
French  are  encamped.  He  throws  himself 
into  the  wood,  and  there  falls  beneath  the 
bayonets  of  the  ambushed  Zouaves,  who 
strike  noiselessly,  in  order  not  to  spoil  the 
trap,  by  signifying  their  presence  to  the 
comrades  of  their  victim. 

One  night — it  was  a  singular  instance — 
their  vigilance  was  at  fault,  and  the  troops 
of  the  Emir,  gliding  into  the  midst  of  their 
encampment,  opened  on  them  a  murderous 
fire.  The  attack  was  so  sudden,  that  for  a 
moipent  the  soldiers  hesitated  to  rise,  until 
their  officers  set  them  the  example.  Marshal 
Bugeaud  was  the  first  to  arrive :  two  men 
instantly  fell  dead  beneath  his  vigorous  arm. 
Speedily  the  attack  was  repulsed  by  the 
Zouaves,  and  the  enemy  routed.  When  the 
fighting  was  over,  and  order  re-established, 
the  marshal  observed,  by  the  light  of  the 
bivouac-fires,  that  the  soldiers  smiled  as  they 
looked  at  him.  He  put  his  hand  to  his  head, 
and  found  that  his  head-dress  was  identical 
with  that  of  Beranger's  Roi  d'Yvetot — viz., 
a  white  cotton  night-cap  I  He  immediately 
called  for  his  helmet,  and  a  thousand  voices 
shouted :  ''  The  marshal's  helmet  I  the  mar- 
shal's helmet !"  This  became  a  sort  of  by- 
word in  the  army ;  and  the  next  day,  when 
the  trumpets  were  sounding  the  march,  the 
Zouaves  sang  in  chorus,  by  way  of  an  ac- 
companiment : 
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HsBt  tbou  teen  the  helmet, 
The  helmet,  the  helmet  7 
Hast  thou  seen  the  brave  helmet 
or  Father  Bageaud  7 

From  that  time  the  trumpet-march  was 
known  as  "the  helmet ;"  and  the  hero  of  the 
anecdote  himself  used  to  laugh  good*faumor- 
edly,  and  saj  :  '<  Sound  the  helmet." 

It  happened  one  day  that  the  marshal,  af- 
ter one  oif  the  first  razzias,  or  forays,  executed 
by  his  orders,  examined  with  considerable 
satisfaction  a  fine  flock  of  sheep,  which  had 
been  brought  in  for  the  commissariat.  He 
went  into  his  tent,  and  lay  down  to  sleep, 
but  was  suddenly  aroused  by  certain  signifi- 
cant bleatings.  He  hastens  out,  he  sees  his 
Zouaves  and  his  muttons  all  mingled  togeth- 
er, and  ready  to  vanish,  despite  the  efforts  of 
the  guards.  Full  of  fury,  the  marshal  in  his 
shirt,  and  sword  in  hand,  rushes  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fray.  The  Zouaves  disap- 
pear in  dottble-quiok  time,  and  to  do  the  sheep 
too.  Subsequent  researches  made  in  their 
bivouac  are  attended  with  no  satisfactory  re- 
sult :  no  one  was  absent  at  the  roU-eall ;  no 
one  had  seen  such  a  thing  as  a  sheep.  Mar- 
shal Bugeand  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  laugh. 

Another  day,  the  Zouaves  formed  the  rear- 
guard ;  the  column  they  belonged  to  brought 
into  the  Tell  an  immense  population,  who 
had  been  captured,  after  having  for  a  long 
time  follow^  the  fortunes  of  Abd-el-Kader. 
The  advanced-guard  had  set  out  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  although  they 
were  on  a  plain,  at  seven  o'clock  the  last  fam- 
ilies had  not  yet  left  the  bivouac.  They  had 
to  journey  eleven  leagues  before  they  came 
to  water.  On  that  day,  the  Zouaves  were 
more  like  charitable  women  than  mercenary 
soldiers,  sharing  their  biscuit  with  the  poor 
people  whom  fatigue  and  heat  overcame ;  and 
when  the  goat-skins  were  emptied,  holding 
down  a  sheep  or  a  goat  in  order  to  bring  its 
teats  near  the  parched  lips  of  some  poor  de- 
serted child. 

At  nightlall,  when  they  encamped,  their 
sacks  contained  neither  fowls  nor  tortoises, 
but  they  brought  back  women,  children,  and 
old  men  whose  lives  they  had  saved.  Such 
men  are  as  good  as  they  are  brave ;  but  they 
requure,  in  those  who  rule  them,  a  mixture  of 
firmness  and  kindness,  a  strict  but  not  severe 
discipline,  in  order  to  repress  their  evil  in- 
stinots«  and  develop  their  generous  feeelings. 

The  Zouaves  did  good  service  in  Algeria, 
when,  in  1845,  a  general  insurrection  broke 


out.  In  the  mouth  of  April  of  the  following 
year,  after  six  months  of  perpetual  marching 
and  fighting,  the  first  battalion  of  Zouaves  en- 
tered Blidah,  covered  with  glorious  rags.  It 
happened  that  the  Grand-duke  Constantine, 
son  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  had  just  landed 
at  Algiers,  and  testified  a  desire  to  see  these 
troops,  whose  renown  had  reached  even  St 
Petersburg.  That  night  the  Zouaves  re- 
ceived their  new  uniform  ;  and  at  nine  o'clock 
the  next  morning  they  were  at  Boufarik, 
awaiting  the  young  prince. 

When  he,  descending  from  his  carriage, 
beheld  them  drawn  up  in  battle  array  in  a 
g^een  meadow,  flanked  by  two  squadrons  of 
spahis,  he  could  not  conceal  his  surprise  ;  for 
he  learned  that  this  band,  of  an  aspect  so 
original,  and  yet  so  compact  and  so  thor- 
oughly well  drilled,  had  returned  only  the 
evening  before,  had  marched  six  lesgues  that 
morning,  and  during  the  last  six  months  had 
known  no  other  bed  than  the  earth,  and  no 
other  roof  than  the  sky.  The  Grand-duke 
Constantine,  we  fancy,  brought  away  with 
him,  from  that  review,  impressions  which 
subsequent  events  in  the  Crimea  havB  by  no 
means  tended  to  efface. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1854,  the  Zouaves, 
filled  with  enthusiasm,  quitted  Algeria  to 
join  the  army  of  the  East.  They' were  about 
to  face  that  enemy  who  had  so  hotly  dis- 
puted with  Frenchmen  the  fields  of  Eylau 
and  Moskva ;  they  were  about  to  fight  side 
by  side  with  that  English  infantry  whose  hn- 
movable  solidity  Frenchmen  had  so  often  ex- 
perienced to  their  cost.  Well  have  the  brave 
bands  of  Africa  fulfilled  the  expectations 
formed  of  their  prowess. 

What  Frenchman  can  read  without  joy  and 
pride  the  accounts  given  of  them  in  the  Eng- 
lish correspondence,  whether  they  are  de- 
scribed as  **  climbing  like  oats  up  the  heights 
of  the  Alma,''  or  ^<  bounding  like  panthers 
through  the  thickets  of  Inkermann  t 

With  what  shouts  were  they  hailed  by  the 
Queen's  Guards  when  that  heroic  brigade, 
exhausted  by  its  magnificent  defence,  saw  ap- 
pearing through  the  fog  "  the  well-known 
garment  of  the  Algerine  troops !"  Scarcely 
were  thev  seen,  before  they  were  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  Russian  column.  May  we  not 
hope  that  the  banner  of  the  Zouaves,  which 
floated  the  first  on  the  breach  of  Constan- 
tine, of  Zaatoha,  and  of  Laghonat,  will  ere- 
long wave  in  triumph  over  the  walls  of  Sebas* 
topol? 
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Tkmpora  mutantur ;  (ew  men  (hardly  even 
the   constant  subscribers  to  the  inconstant 
though  invaluable  Times)  can  have  felt  this 
more  yividly  than  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  toithaut, 
meanwhile,  a  like  sense  of  the  sequel,  noa  et 
tnutamur  in   illis.      His   subjective  experi- 
ences of  change  have  kept  no  sort  of  pace  with 
his  objective, — ^his  ah  tnird  development  of 
life  and  character  with  bis  ab  extra  position 
in  relation  to  the  age.     He  continues  in  his 
writings  very  much  the  same,  in  all  elemen- 
tary and  essential  qualities,  that  he  was  when 
bullied,  badgered,  baited,  without  ruth,  near- 
ly a  half  century  ago ;  but  he  is  now  treated 
with   politeness ;   and  more,  respect ;    and 
more    still,   cordiality  ;  in   many    quarters 
where  his  mere  name  used  to  be  the  signal 
for  crying  Havoc!  and  letting  slip  against 
Cockneydom,  and  itAfacHeprincepe,  the  dogs 
of  war — from  the  big  bay- hounds  whose  bite 
aome   Cockneys  found   mortal,   to  the    lit- 
tle dogs  and  all,  of  Tray,  Blanche,  and  Sweet- 
heart breed,  which  barked  at  him ;  and  in- 
cluding in  the  hostile    corps   every  degree 
of  deep-mouthed  and  of  yelping  utterance, 
whether 

Mastiff,  greyhound,  mongrel  grim. 
Hound,  or  spaniel,  brache,  or  lym, 
Bob-tail  tyke,  or  trundle  tail^ 

as  Poor  Tom  catalogues  them;  and  with 
Poor  Tom  we  may  now  add, "  Dogs  leap  the 
batcb,  and  all  are  fled — see,  see,  see  !''  We 
are  improving  in  the  courtesy  of  polemics ; 
are  learning  to  make  allowances,  to  give 
credit  for  sincerity  in  our  opponents,  and  to 
act  out  more  and  more,  as  we  get  farther 
and  farther  from  the  golden  age,  the  golden 
rule,  of  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by,  and 
tolerating  all  we  can,  lest  we  become  intole- 
rable altogether.  To  this  state  of  things 
Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's  own  example  and  precepts 
have  largely  and  sensibly  contributed.  Dif- 
fer we  never  so  much  from  his  creed,  this 
at  least  we  are  fain  to  own.  And  pleasant  it 
is  to  mark  the  change  in  the  world's  tone 


towards  him  and  treatment  of  him  ;  to  turn 
from  his  imprisonment  by  Georgius  Bex  to 
his  pension  grant  by  Victoria  Regina. 

A  rare  thing  it  is,  and  a  beautiful,  to  see 
in  hoary  eld  a  virgin-heart  kept  unspotted 
from  the  world — the  world's  polutions,  de- 
filements, and  sius.     Rare  too  it  is,  and  re- 
freshing, to  see  a  veteran,  a  "  battered  se- 
nior," with  a  boyish  heart,  unwithered  by 
the  world, — the  world's  scorching  summer 
blasts  and  wintry  chills.    Rare  and  refreshing 
it  is  to  meet  with  an  actual  impersonation  of 
that  familiar  appellative,  an  old  bov.     Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  writings,  is  very  near  the 
mark.     Like   Friscobaldo,  in  the  play>  age 
hath   not  command   of  his  blood — for  all 
Time's  sickle  hath  gone  over  to  him,  he  is 
Leigh  Hunt  still ;  his  resolve  being,  that  his 
'*  heart  shall  never  have  a  wriokle  in  it  while 
he  can  cry  Hem  1  with  a  clear  voice."*     As 
it  has  been  said  of  one  of  old  time,  ''  on  se  le 
figure  ayant  toujours  gard6  quelque  chose 
de  jeune,  de  riant, — un  de  ces  visages  qui 
sont  tout  6tonn6s  d'avoir  des  cheveux  blancs." 
Alluding  in  one  of  his  essays  to  (strangely  as- 
sorted   couple !)    Jean    Jacques    and  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  our  essayist  says  of  himself: 

*  HiFPOLrro.  I  see,  FriBcobaldo,  age  hath  not 
oommand  of  your  blood ;  for  all  Time's  sickle  hath 
gone  over  yoo,  yon  are  Orlando  still.. 

Oblando.  Why,  tnj  Lord,  are  not  the  fielda 
mown  and  cat  down  again,  and  atript  bare,  and 
▼et  wear  they  not  pied  coata  again  t  Though  my 
head  be  like  a  leek,  white,  may  not  my  heart  be 
like  the  blade,  green  t 

Hip.  Scarce  can  I  read  the  atoriea  on  your  brow, 
Which  age  hath  writ  there  ;  you  look  youth- 
ful atiU. 

Obl.  I  eat  anakea,  my  Lord,  I  eat  anakea.  My 
heart  shall  never  have  a  wrinkle  in  it  so  long  as  I 
can  cry  Hem  1  with  a  clear  voice. .... 

Hip.  You  are  the  happier  Aan,  sir. 

or  this  old  boy  Hazlitt  aays,  «  Old  honest  Decker'a 
Signior  Orlando  Friscobaldo  I  diall  never  forget  1 
I  became  only  of  late  acquainted  with"  him ;  '*  but 
the  bargain  between  us  is,  I  trust,  for  life.  We 
sometimes  regret  that  we  had  not  sooner  met  with 
characters  like  these,  that  seem  to  raise,  revive,  and 
give  a  new  sest  to  our  being,**  ^c. 
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*'  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  as  romantio  in  my 
conduct  as  the  philosopher  of  Geneva,  or  as 
poetical  in  my  nature  as  the  bard  of  Rydal- 
mount;  but  I  have,  by  nature,  perhaps, 
greater  animal  spirits  tban  either ;  and  a  bit 
of  health  is  a  fine  prism  to  see  fancies  by.'** 
We  may  apply  to  him  some  lines  of  that  same 
bard  of  Rydalmount— 

I  moved  among  mankind 
With  genial  feelings  still  predominant ; 
When  erring,  erring  on  the  better  part, 
And  in  the  kinder  spirit ;  placable, 
Indulgent,  as  not  uninformed  that  men 
See  as  they  have  been  taught.t 

Keverlheless  they  wholly  misread  the  man,  if 
ever  they  can  have  read  him  at  all,  who  re- 
gard him  as  a  creature  of  levity  all  compact 
— as  if,  like  another  of  Wordsworth's  char- 
acters, "  as  if  to  bask  in  sunshine  were  bis 
only  task."  He  is  very  gay,  very  vivacious, 
very  jaunty,  and,  sometimes,  more  than  a 
little  flippant  and  coxcombical ;  but  he  is  not 
one  of  your  frothy  frivolists,  who  have  always 
an  infinite  deal  of  nothing  to  say,  and  are  al- 
ways saying  it.  If  he  never  turns  from  lively 
to  severe,  at  least  he  solidifies  and  relieves 
(basso  relievo)  liis  gay  with  grave.  His 
characteristic  has  not  inaccurately  been  de- 
fined, "earnestness  at  ease."  He  says  serious 
things  as  weighty  as  are  said  by  the  emi- 
nently serious  and  the  overpoweringly  grave, 
but  in  a  more  airy  manner,  in  words  that 
glide  more  trippingly  off  the  tongue.  By- 
ron seems  to  have  been  at  first  struck  with 
this  serious  side  of  Mr.  Hunt's  character, 
and  remarks  (1813) :  *'  He  reminds  me  of  the 
Pym  and  Hampden  times — much  talent, 
great  independence  of  spirit,  and  an  austere, 
yet  not  repulsive  aspect;"  adding,  "he  is 
the  bigot  of  virtue  (not  religion),  and  en- 
amoured of  the  beauty  of  that  empty  '  name,' 
as  the  last  breath  of  Brutus  pronounced,  and 
every  day  proves  it. "J  Haydon,  about  the 
same  time,  or  a  little  earlier,  journalizes  his 
appreciation  of  Hunt's  '*  honesty  of  principle 
and  unfailing  love  of  truth,"  as  not  less  at- 
tractive and  distinguishing  than  his  pre-em- 
inence in  ^  wit  and  fun,  quotation  and  im- 
promptu."§     Shelley's   poetical   portraiture 

•  •'  The  World  of  Book*." 

I  Wordsworth  :  **  Prelade.**    Book  zL 

I  Moore's  Life  of  Byroo. 

g  HsydoD,  together  with  Wilkie,  was  anzious  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  tbeatrioal  oritio  of  the 
JVet0<,  and  thus  reoords  his  impreauon  after  the 
loDged-for  interview  bad  been  brought  about :  *'I 
thought  him  with  bis  black  bushy  hair,  blaek  eyesi 
pale  face,  aud  '  nose  of  taste,'  as  fine  a  specimen  of 
a  London  editor  as  could  be  imagined ;  ammiog 


of  his  friend  represents  him  grave  as  well  as 

gay- 

You  will  see  Hunt;  one  of  those  happy  eonls 
Which  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  withont  wbom 
This  world  would  smell  like  what  it  is — a  tomb; 
Who  is,  what  others  seem.— — 
And  there  is  he  with  his  eternal  puns. 
Which  beat  the  dullest  brains  for  smiles,  like  dans 
Thundering  for  money  at  a  poet's  door; 
Alas !  it  is  no  use  to  say  *'  I  am  poor  !*' 
Or  oft  in  graver  mood,  when  be  will  look 
Things  wiser  tban  were  ever  said  in  book, 
Except  in  Shikspedre's  wisiest  tenderness.* 

He  calls  himself,  indeed,  iLSon  of  mirth 
and  melancholy — "  for  my  father's  Christian 
name,"  says  he,  "  was  Isaac  \Hebr.  ** laugh- 
ter"!, and  my  mother's  was  Mary  ("  bitter- 
ness ') — and  as  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
ever  seen  my  mother  smile,  except  in  sor- 
rowful tenderness,  so  my  father's  shonts  of 
laughter  are  now.  ringing  in  my  ear8."f  He 
is  neither  his  father's  child,  nor  his  mother's, 
exclusively. 

Had  he  been  either  exclusively,  he  could 
hardly  have  surmounted  so  happily  the  flood 
of  opposition  which  once  set  in  against  him. 
He  was  by  repute  the  prince  of  the  Cock- 
neys, and,  as  such,  exposed  to  a  war  of  ex- 
termination. With  this  unenvied  principal- 
ity and  power  his  name  and  fame  are  widely, 
if  not  eternally,  associated.  **  Leigh  Hunt," 
writes  M.  Pbilarete  Chasles,  "hardiment 
liberal  et  chef  de  VJSxaminer,  s'exposait 
bravement  k  tous  les  coups.  C^^tait  lul  qui 
passait  pour  chef  de  ce  groupe  bien  impuis- 
sant  et  bien  faible  des  pontes  lib^raux,  r^unis 
par  une  dpithete  railleuse  sous  le  nom  de 
VJEcole  des  badauds  (  Cockney- School) ;  pauv- 
res  gens,  en  effet,  qui  vivaient  k  Loodres,  ne 
pouvant  guere  admirer  la  nature  dans  les 
ch&teaux  qu'ils  n'avaient  pa8."|  Let  the 
galled  jade  wince ;  Mr.  Hunt's  withers  are 

yet  moderate,  sarcastic  yet  genial,  with  a  smattering 
of  everything  and  mastery  of  nothing;  affectiog 
the  dictator,  the  poet  the  politician,  the  critic,  and 
the  sceptic,  whichever  would,  at  the  moment,  give 
him  the  air,  to  inferior  minds,  of  being  «  very 
superior  man." 

In  1813  occurs  the  following  entiy  in  Haydoo's 
diary:  "Spent  the  evening  with  Leigh  Hunt, at 
Westpend-- walked  out  and  in  furiously  after  dinner, 
whioh  did  me  great  good.  Leigh  Hunt's  sodety  is 
always  delightful :  1  do  not  know  a  purer,  a  more 
virtuous  character,  or  a  more  witty,  funny,  and 
enlivening  man. — We  talked  of  his  approaehbg 
imprisonment" — ^Tatlob's  Life  of  HaydoiK 

*  Shelley's  "  Poems  written  in  mo."  (Letter 
to  Maria  Gbbome.) 

{Autobiography  of  Leigh  Hunt  (IMO). 
Etudes  sur  la  Litt^rature  et  les  iloors  de  TAb- 
gleterre  an  XIX  slide. 
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vnwniDg  by  a  definition  of  this  sort.    There 
is  a  fair  modicum  of  truth  in  what  has  been 
said  of  him.  that  his  chief  title  to  the  Cock- 
ney nam  de  guerra  (and  puerra  it  then  was, 
with  a  vengeance)  lay  in    his  inextinguisha- 
ble desire  to  find  the  good  and  the  beautiful 
in  the  persons  and^scenes  amidst  which  his 
lot  was  cast.     He*"could  smell  freshness  in 
the  Hampstead  fields ;  he  could  discern  a 
fair  prospect  from  Highgate  Hill ;  he  could 
hear,  not  mere  discords  harsh  and  grating, 
but  Whitlingtonian  music  in  the  sound  of 
Bow  hells.     He  stood  up  (though  no  native) 
for  the  city  in  whose  suburbs  his  tent  was 
pitched,  and  retorted  scorn  for  scorn  on 
those  who  derided  it — feeling  something  of 
the  indignation,  we  may  suppose,  of  another 
sort  of  prince  who  once  put  the  irate  query, 

Tt^  ycip  ToiavT*  av  ovk  av  opyi^oLr'  emj 
KAvcov,  a  vw  av  rrpfd*  artfui^eig  ttoXiv  ;* 

As  for  a  Cockney  school  of  poetry,  if  there 
be  one,  that  he  contends,  in  his  Autobi^ra- 
phy,  is  simply  "  the  most  illustrious  in  Eng- 
land ;"  for,  he  continues,  '*  to  say  nothing  of 
Pope  and  Gray,  who  were  both  veritable 
Cockneys,  '  born  within  the  sound  of  Bow 
bell,'  Milton  was  so  too ;  and  Chaucer  and 
Spenser   were   both   natives   of  the  City." 
But  so  frightened  were  the  booksellers  by 
the  charge  of  Cockneyism,  that  he  ^  found  it 
anything  but  a  vox  etpraterea  nihil.     '<  It  is 
inconceivable,"  he  owns,  '^  to  what  extent  I 
suffered,  in  mind,  body,  and  estate,  because 
the  tide  of  affairs  was  against  me.f "     He  ig- 
nores, however,   something  of  the  charge, 
when  he  limits  its  gravamen  to  a  mere  local 
accident.     It  was  not  the  living  near,  or  a 
certain  attachment  to,  London  and  its  envi- 
rons, that  his  assailants  fixed  upon  :   there 
was  a  real  or  imputed  affectation,  conceit, 
Yulgar  dandyism  of  thought  and  phrase,  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiar  to  him  and  his  parasites, 
against  which  the  term  Cockneyism  was  di- 
rected.    A  spice  of  this  mannerism,  more  or 
less  pungent,  flavors  all  Mr.    Leigh  Hunt's 
prose  and  verse,  from  the  first  day  until  now. 
His  foes  have  nauseated  it  with  a  demonstra- 
tive degree  of  loathing,  and  his  friends  have 
owned  it,  whether   with  a  smile  or  a  sigh. 
He  refers,   himself,    apologetically    to   the 
bumptiousness  (not  that  he  uses  the  word, 
though)  of  his  early  critiques  in  the  Exam* 
iner,  which  he  and  his  brother  John  set  up 
in  1808.    '<  When  I  consider,*'  says  he,  "  all 

•  Sophod.  CBdip.  Tjr.  HI,  US. 

f  Antobiogrmphy  of  Leigh  Hnnt^  vol.  ill 


the  nonsense  and  extravagance  of  these  as- 
sumptions— all  the  harm  they  must  have 
done  me  in  discerning  eyes,  ....  I  blush  to 
think  what  a  simpleton  I  was,  and  how  much 
of  the  consequences  I  deserved.  It  is  out  of 
no  '  ostentation  of  candor'  that  I  make  this 
confession.  It  is  extremely  painful  to  me."* 
Bjron  writes  of  him  half  a  dozen  yeairs  la- 
ter, *'  He  is  perhaps  a  little  opinionalive, 
as  all  men  who  are  the  centres  of  eireles, 
wide  or  narrow — the  Sir  Oracles,  in  whose 
name  two  or  three  are  gathered  together — 
must  be."f  Hay  don  describes  himself  as  list- 
ening with  curiosity  to  Sir  Oracle's  "  republi- 
can independence,  though  hating  his  effemi- 
nacy and  Cockney  peculiarities,"  and  talks  of 
his  "jaunty  style"  of  reviewing  works  of  art, 
"  without  knowing  anything  of  its  technical- 
ities," true  to  his  character  as  endowed  "  with 
a  smattering  of  everything  and  mastery  of 
nothing."!  ^^^  ^^^^®  ^^^  vanities  and  ego- 
tisms, as  M.  Saiote  Beuve  says,  "  qu'on  ex- 
cuse et  qui  trouvent  gr&ce  par  leur  air  bein- 
veillant  et  naturel,"§  and  of  such  are  Leigh 
Hunt's,  unless  we  mistake  outright  himself 
and  the  mass  of  his  readers. 

Those  readers  are  many,  as  they  ought  to 
be.     Perhaps  not  eo  many  as  they  ought  to 
be.    Else,  why  have  Leigh  Hunt's  literary 
undertakings  more  than  once  signally  failed  ? 
Is  it  from  his  deficiency  in  habits  of  business 
and  worldly  tact  ? — a  deficiency  partly  ex- 
emplified by  his  avowed  innocence  of  arith- 
metic ;  for  he  says  of  himself,   writing  in 
1850,  and  referring  to  a  period  about  fifty 
years  earlier,  when  he  was  a  yellow-legged 
blue-coat  boy,  '*  A  boy  might  arrive  at  the 
age.  of  fifteen  in  the  grammar-school, ||  and 
not  know  his  multiplication-table  ;  which  was 
the  case  with  myself.      Nor  do  I  know  it  to 
this  day !"    He  adds :    '*  The  fault  was  not 
my  fault  at  the  time  ;    but  I  ought  to  have 
repaired  it  when  I  went  out  in  the  world ; 
and  great  is  the  mischief  which  it  has  done 
me."^     Instances  of  his  unarithmetical  ways 
and  means  might  perhaps  be  culled  from  his 
writings,  and  provoke  hard-headed  Cockers 
and  Cockerlings  to  crow  with  inarilhmetica- 
ble  laughter  {avriptdfwvyekaoiui):   one  we 
remember,  where  be  says  that  Mary  Tudor 
'*  sent  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  people  to 
the  stake  during  a  short  reign  of  five  years 

*  Autobiography,  vol.  iL 
Moor«'s  Life  of  Byrou. 
Taylor's  Life,  d^,  of  Haydoo. 
Gauierie^  da  Land!. 

Ai  distiDOt  from  the  writing-aehool  (at  Chriat 
HMpital). 
I     ^  Autobiography,  vol.  L 
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and  four  months ;  which,  upon  an  average/' 
he  computes,  "  is  upwards  of  four  a  week  P  * 
Possibly  a  slip  of  the  pen  ;f  but  we  have  a 
shrewd  suspicion,  not  to  say  a  malicious  one, 
that  the  pen  was  quite  as  likely  to  slip,  and 
rather  more  so,  when  working  out  the  Marian 
statistics  by  the  agency  of  horrid  divisors  and 
dividends,  in  which  Mr.  Hunt  is  not  at  all  at 
home,  than  when  inserting  the  result  in  a 
fair  copy  of  composition,  in  which  he  thor- 
oughly i$  so.  But  whatever  the  cause  of 
his  failure  in  magazine  directorship,  the  effect 
is  patent.  Admirably  adapted  as  his  speci- 
fic talent  would  seem,  for  managing  a  peri- 
odical, he  has  been  unsuccessful  where  the 
Chambers*  Brothers,  and  Charles  Dickens, 
and  others,  have  signally  flourished  and  are 
flourishing.  Numerous  are  the  periodicals 
in  which  he  has  borne  a  part,  and  in  none 
without  his  native  grace,  pleasantry,  and 
cleverness.  Not  to  speak  of  those  prosper- 
ous issues,  the  ^ews  and  the  Examiner,  there 
have  been  the  Indicator  ^and  most  truly  was 
he  told,  "  The  Indicative  is  your  Potential 
mood"),  the  Companion  and  the  Seer,  the 
Refiector  (of  which  he  was  editor,  aided  by 
the  contributions  of  the  Aikin  family,  of 
Charles  Lamb  and  fall  of  them  blue-coat 
hoys]  Barnes,  Dyer,  Aristophanes  Mitchel, 
and  Euripides  Scholefield, — but  which  stop- 
ped at  the  fourth  number  for  want  of  funds), 
the  Liberal  (nearly  half  of  which  was  in 
Hunt's  autograph — his  chief  associates  in 
this,  another  bad  speculation,  being  Byron 
and  Hazlitt),  the  London  Journal  (a  most 
agreeable  melange,  which  ought  to  be  circu* 
lating  still,  to  the  recreation  of  thousands 
and  the  profit  of  one,  and  which  even  the  ed- 
itor's hard-hitting  foe,  Christopher  North, 
welcomed  with  no  stinted  praise,  and  pro- 

*  Female  Sovereigns  of  England.  (Reprinted 
in  Men^  Womm^  and  JBooka,  vol  i.) 

t  Let  UB  hope  it  was  a  slip  of  the  pen,  and  not 
an  evidenee  of  Mr.  Hont'e  nnbibliosl  as  well  as 
nnarithmetical  turn  of  mind, — the  ascribing  to 
Shelley  a  cherished  intimacy  with  the  Gospel  of 
SL  James,  Shelley,  he  tells  os  (and  we  rejoice),  took 
a  "  great^  thouffh  peculiar,  and  often  admiring  in- 
terest" in  the  Bible— -especially  the  book  of  Job. 
For  his  Christianity,  it  is  added  (and  we  are  poaled), 
he  went  to  the  "  gospel  of  St  James.'' — Autolnogra- 
phy^  vol.  ii. 

'lis  an  awkward  trick  some  pens  have  of  stum- 
bling on  sacred  ground.  Mr.  Dickens,  we  remem- 
ber, makes  a  schoolmaster  set  as  an  iinposition  (it  is 
somewhere  in  Donhey  and  Son)  **  the  Fird  Epistle  of 
Paul  to  the  Ephesians."  What  would  that  peda- 
gogue's pupils^  and  their  parents,  have  thought  of 
him,  baa  he  set  the  Second  7  in  what  recondite  stores 
of  apocrypha  and  arUUegomena  would  they  have  sought 
for  the  hid  treasure! 


noanced  it  an  essential  to  his  breakfaat-taUe), 
the  Monthly  Repositoryy  and  finally  Lei^ 
ffunfs  Journal,  which  opened  so  promising- 
ly with  papers  by  himself,  and  Carlyle,  and 
Savage  Landor,  and  R.  Home,  bnt  closed 
with  the  pace  and  the  catastrophe  of  a  gal- 
loping decline.  As  a  weekly  sheet  devoted 
specially  to  belles  lettres,  cheap  but  not  nasty, 
it  left  a  gap  which  has  not  yet  been  filled  np. 
In  these  varied  periodicals,  what  an  array 
of  lively,  gleesome,  witty,  humorous,  fanciful 
suggestive  **  articles  "  has  Leigh  Hunt  pro- 
duced, to  ** pleasure"  the  light-hearted  and 
laughter-loving,  the  sick  and  the  solitary! 
Pleasanter  pastime,  in  its  proper  sense,  it 
were  hard  to  find,  of  a  light  literary  sort,  than 
such  chatty  discourses  as  those  he  has  indit- 
ed, formally  or  occasionally,  always  knowing 
how  to  begin  and  where  to  stop,  on  topics 
just  amusing  enough  to  challenge  general 
perusal :  witness  his  ^ssip  about  Getting  up 
on  Cold  Mornings,  and  the  luxurious  sophisms 
of  an  ingenious  Her  in  bed ;  about  a  Day  by 
the  Fire,  with  its  babble  of  snug  in-door  en- 
joyments —  the  poker's  provocation  of  a 
blase,  a  sudden  empyreal  enthusiasm,  which 
glorifies  the  breakfast- table,  and  makes 

The  conscious  wight,  rejoicing  in  the  heat. 
Rub  the  blithe  knees,  and  toast  th  alternate  feet — 

the  crisp  sound  of  the  rolls,  the  charm  of  the 
uncut  newspaper, — and  then  again  evening'a 
twilight  on  the  same  spot,  and  in  the  aame 
seat,  an  easy-chair,  when  the  window  is  be- 
coming imperceptibly  darker,  and  the  fire 
assumes  a  more  glooming  presence,  and  the 
contemplatist  is  absorbed  in  his  fancies, — the 
only  time  this,  perhaps,  at  which  sheer  idle- 
ness is  salutary  and  refreshing,— every  trick 
and  aspect  of  the  fire  observed  with  the  small* 
est  effort,  so  that  nothing  escapes  the  eye  and 
the  imagination,  whether  a  coal  falling  in,  or 
a  fleeting  fume,  or  a  miniature  mockery  of  a 
flash  of  lightning,  or  whatever  the  dissolving 
views  presented  within  the  grate — shifting 
forms,  perchance,  of  hills,  and  vales,  and 
gulfs,  of  fiery  Alps  and  black  precipices,  from 
which  swart  fairies  seem  about  to  spring  away 
on  sable  wings, — or  walled  towns,  and  figures 
of  unknown  animals — "  till  at  las^  the  ragged 
coals,  tumbling  together,  reduce  the  vision  to 
chaos,  and  the  huge  profile  of  a  gaunt  and 
grinning  face  seems  to  make  a  jeat  of  all  that 
has  passed;*' — or  about  Sleep,  which  he 
thinks  most  graceful  in  an  infant ;  soundest, 
in  one  who  has  been  tired  in  the  open  air; 
complelest,  to  the  seaman  after  a  hard  voy- 
age ;  most  welcome,  to  the  mind  haunted  with 
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one  idea ;  most  toucUng  to  look  a^  in  the 
parent  that  has  wept ;  lightest,  in  the  playful 
child  ;  proudest,  in  the  bride  adored  ;  and  the 
prose  and  poetry^  the  ridiculous  and  solemn 
aspects  of  which,  he  sketches  in  his  happiest 
style ;  or  about  Shaking  Hands,  about  Sticks, 
about  the  Shops  of  London,  about  the  Graces 
and  Anxieties  of  Pig-driving,  about  Beds 
and  Bedrooms,  about  the  Inside  of  an  Omni- 
bus, and,  in  fine,  as  the  last  title  suggests, 
de  OMHiBUS  rehts,  et  quibusdam  aKis-^ihe 
alHs  being  to  the  omnihua  almost  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  Scotch  bittock,  that's  "over," 
to  the  Scotch  mile. 

Give  him  nothing  to  have  and  to  hold  (forth 
about)  but  "  A  Pinch  of  Snuflf,"*  and  he  will 
tiUllate  your  optic  nerve  as  vou  read,  as  pun- 

fently  as  his  subject  could  your  olfactory. 
[e  will  allow  that  snuff-taking  is  an  odd-cus- 
tom ;  that  if  we  came  suddenly  upon  it  in  a 
foreign  country,  it  might  make  us  split  our 
sides  with  laughter-^to  see,  par  exempU^  a 
grave  gentleman  take  a  little  casket  out  of  bis 
pocket,  put  a  finger  and  thumb  in,  and  then, 
with  the  most  serious  air  possible,  as  if  he 
was  doing  one  of  the  most  important  actions 
of  his  life,  proceed  to  thrust,  and  keep  thrust- 
ing it,  at  his  nose — thereupon  shaliinfi;  his 
head,  or  his  waistcoat,  or  his  nose  itself,  or 
all  three,  hn  the  style  of  a  man  who  has  done 
his  duty,  and  satisfied  the  most  serious  claims 
of  his  well-being.  But  if  snuff-taking  has  its 
ludicrous  side,  its  philosophy  is  also  treated 
of.  The  snuff-box  is  declared  to  have  a 
pacifying  magic,  of  which  the  handful  of 
dust  wiib  which  the  Latin  poet  settles  his 
wars  of  the  bees  was  a  type  and  figure : 

Hi  motas  animoraro,  atqae  bsc  certamina  tanta, 
PuUeri*  exigui  jactu  coroprassa  quiescent — 

These  movements  of  high  minds,  these  mortal  foes, 
Give  but  a  pinch  of  dust,  and  you  compose. 

Then  the  classes  of  snuff- takers  are  discri- 
minated :  the  epigrammatic,  who  came  to  the 
pomt  as  fast  as  possible,  and  to  whom  the 
pungency  is  everything,  and  who  use  a  sharp 
and  severe  snuff — a  sort  of  essence  of  pins' 
points ;  the  urbane,  who  value  the  style  as 
much  as  the  sensation,  and  offer  the  box 
around  them  as  much  out  of  dignity  as  be- 
nevolence ;  the  irritable,  again,  and  the  bash- 
ful, uid  the  economical,  and  the  gesticulatory. 
One  thing  puzzles  the  essayist^ — how  lovers, 
and  ladies,  ever  came  to  take  snuff-^and  anon 
he  dashes  you  off  a  fancy  sketch  of  two  lovers 
m  Queen  Anne's  time,  each  with  snuff- box 
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in  hand,  who  have  just  some  to  an  explana- 
tion, and  who  in  the  hurry  of  their  spirits 
have  unthinkingly  taken  a  pinch,  just  at  the 
instant  when  the  gentleman  is  going  to  salute 
the  lips  of  his  mbtress.  "  He  does  so,  finds 
his  honest  love  as  frankly  returned,  and  is 
in  the  act  of  bringing  out  the  words  'Charm- 
mg  creature,'  when  a  sneeze  overtakes  him  1 

Cha — Cha — Cba — Charming  creature  1 

What  a  situation!  A  sneeze!  O  Venus,  where 
is  such  a  thing  in  thy  list  ?  The  lady,  on  her 
side,  is  under  the  like  malapropos  influence, 
and  is  obliged  to  divide  one  of  the  sweetest 
of  all  lovmg  and  bashful  speeches,  with  the 
shock  of  the  sneeze  respondent : — 

Oh,  Richard !  Sho—Sho^Sho— Should  you  think 
ill  of  me  for  this  7" 

What  though  Catullus  make  Cupid  sneeze 
at  sight  of  Uie  happing  of  two  lovers — 

Hoc  ut  dixit,  Amor,  sinistram  ut  ante, 
Dextram  $terwuiU  approbationem — 

he  did  not  make  the  hvera  sneeze,  as  Loub 
Quatorze  fashion  did.  Then  are  cited  snuff- 
taking  mortals  extraordinary :  Gibbon,  herald* 
ing  a  bon  mot  by  tapping  his  box ;  Johnson, 
diving  into  his  waistcoat  pocket ;  NapoleoUi 
making  the  most  of  his  last  pinoh,  in  his 
flight  from  Moscow;  the  whole  seasoned 
with  excerpts  from  the  poets,  native  and 
foreign, — not  omitting  some  lines  of  the  poet's 
own,  apt  and  characteristic,  in  which  occurs 
the  stennttative  (almost  sternutatory)  par- 
enthesis. 

-— —  SA«^^sAM-^h !  'tis  most  del-iMn 

IsA*— MAt — most  del-tslU' 

(Banff  it !  I  shall  sneeze  till  spring) 

Snu£rs  a  most  delicious  thing. 

Or  give  him  a  pair  of  Washerwomen,'*'  tub- 
tumbkng  viragos,  with  brawny  arms  and 
brawling  voices ;  and  how  ingeniously,  and 

§enially  withal,  will  he  dwell  on  all  the  hot» 
isagreeable,  dabbing,  smoking,  splashing, 
kitcheny,  cold-dining,  anti-company-receiving 
(his  are  all  these  epithets,  simple  and  com- 
pound) associations,  to  which  thev  give  rise 
— tracmg  them  throughout  their  day ^s  worik, 
from  that  dreadfully  early  knock  at  the  door, 
which  comes  like  a  lump  of  lead,  and  instant- 
ly wakes  the  maid,  whose  business  it  is  to  get 
up,  though  she  pretends  not  to  hear  it,  till 
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knock  after  knock  compels  her  to  descend, 
and  meet  the  ^rambling  pair,  whom  anon  she 
soothes  with  the  promise  of  a  ''  nice  hock  of 
ham"  for  breakfast,  and  "everything  com- 
fortable,*'— and  who,  after  warming  them- 
selves at  the  copper,  taking  a  mutual  pinch  of 
snuff,  and  getting  things  ready  for  the  wash, 
take  a  snack  at  the  promised  hock — "  and 
then  commences  the  history  of  all  the  last 
week  of    the  whole   neighborhood  round, 
which  continues  amidst  the  dipping  of  splash- 
ing fists,  the  rumbling  of  suds,  and  the  creak- 
ing of  wringings  out,  till  an  hour  or  two  are 
elapsed  ;  and  then  for  another  snack  and  a 
pinch  of  snuff,  till  the  resumption  of  another 
hour's  labor  or  so  brings  round  the  time  for 
first  breakfast;" — when,  having  had  "  nothing 
to  signify*'  since  five,  they  sit  down  at  half-past 
six  in  the  washhouse,  to  take  their  own  meal 
before  the  servants  meet  at  the  general  one — 
and,  having  just  labored  enough  to  make  the 
tea  and  bread  and  butter  welcome,  sit  down, 
fatigued  and  happy,  #  with  their  red  elbows, 
and  white  corrugated  fingers,  to  a  tub  turned 
upside  down,  and  a  dish  of  good  Christian 
souchong,  fit  for  a  body  to  drink."   How  like 
the  author,  so  kindly  as  well  as  quizzical,  is 
his  averment  that  a  washerwoman's  cup  of 
tea  may  vie  with  the  first  drawn  cork  at  a  bon 
vivant's  table,  and  the  complacent  opening  of 
her  snuff-box  with  that  of  the  most  trium- 
phant politician  over  a  scheme  of  partition ; 
and  again  the  moraly  or  didactic  suggestion, 
or  ''  improvement  of  the  subject,"  character- 
istically tagged  to  its  latter  end,  and  exem- 
plifying the  essayist's  resolve  to  educe  a  soul 
of  goodness  from  a  thing  so  evil  as  Washing 
Day,  and  his  haUt  of  *^  making  things  pleas- 
ant," looking  at  their  bright  side,  and  opti- 
mizing their  pessimisms — when  he  argues 
that  the  visitors  whom  dies  ilia  excludes,  and 
the  leg  of  mutton  which  it  hinderii  from 
roasting,  are  only  so  much  enjoyment  kept 
back  and  contracted,  in  order  to  be  made 
keener  the  rest  of  the  week, — and  that  beauty 
itself  is  indebted  to  it,  and  draws  from  that 
steaming  outhouse  and  splashing  tub  the  well- 
fitting  robe  that  adorns  its  figure,  and  the 
snowy  cap  that  sets  off  its  curls  and  com- 
plexion : — ^m  short,  as  he  concludes,  "  when- 
ever we  hear  a  washerwoman  at  her  foam- 
ing work,  or  see  her  plodding  towards  us 
with  her  jolly  warm  face,  her  mob  cap,  her 
black  stockings,  clattering  pattens,  and  tub 
at  arm's  length  resting  on  her  hip-joint,  we 
look  upon  her  as  a  living  lesson  to  us  to  make 
the  most  both  of  time  and  comfort,  and  as  a 
sort  of  allegorical  union  of  pain  and  pleasure, 
a  little  too  much,  perhaps,  in  the  style  of 


Rubens.*'  Few  could,  few  would,  thus  al- 
legorize the  plump  prosiness,  and  thus  ideal- 
ize the  matter-of-fact  vulgarity,  of  mesdames 
lee  hlanchisseusea  anglaises — few  indeed  blow 
such  gay  and  sparkling  soap-bubbles  from 
the  suds  of  a  washing-tub ! 

Or  let  him  have  for  his  theme,  Hats  an- 
cient and  modem  ;*  and  forthwith  he  will 
begin  a  chit-chat  on  the  disagrimenis  of  a 
new  *'  tile" — the  uneasy  sensation  about  the 
head  it  produces,  after  its  emerging,  sleek  as 
a  lap-dog.  from  blue  box  and  silver  paper — 
so  unlike  the  old  hat,  that  well-tried  and 
well-worn  friend,  which  must  now  make  way' 
for  this  fop  of  a  stranger,  and  which  you 
might  do  what  you  liked  with,  and  which 
dust  affected  not,  nor  rain,  nor  a  gale  of 
wind,  nor  a  fall,  nor  a  squeeze ;  whereas  the 
new  arrival  is  sensitive  on  all  these  points, 
and  can  be  carried  with  safety  into  no  place 
but  a  church,  where  there  is  plenty  of  room, 
and  whither  accordingly  the  essayist  carries 
it  at  once, — describing  with  perhaps  some 
excess  of  levity,  but  an  awkward  amount  of 
truth,  the   "preparatory  ejaculation  whis- 
pered into  it  by  the  genteel  worshipper,  be- 
fore he  turns  round  and  makes  a  bow  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jones  and  the  Miss  Thompsons. 
There  is  a  formula  for  this  occasion ;  and 
doubtless  it  is  often  used,  to  say  nothing  of 
extempore  effusions : — but  there  are  wicked 
imaginations,  who  suspect  that  instead  of  de- 
Youter  whisperings,  the  communer  with  his 
lining  sometimes  ejaculates  no  more  than 
Swallow,  St.  James's  street;  or,  Augarde 
and  Spain,  Hatters,  No.  51,  Oxford  street, 
London ;  after  which  he  draws  up  his  head 
with  infinite  gravity  and  preparation,  and 
makes  the  gentle  recognition  foresaid."    A 
new  hat  in  a  crowd  is  discussed ;  and  a  new 
hat  in  a  boating  expedition ;  and  a  new  hat 
inside  a  mail-coach  (when  mail-coaches  were 
on  the  road — ah  distant  when !  ah  for  the 
change  'twlxt  now  and  then  !);  and  so  in  the 
diminutive  headpiece  of  Christ    Hospital, 
likened  to  the  quaint  cap  of  Catherine  the 
Shrew,  as  the  Shrewtamer  describes  it : 

moulded  on  a  porringer ; 

Why,  lis  a  cockle,  or  a  walnat-ehell, 
A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap; 
A  custard  coffin,  a  baable : — 

and  anon  we  are  deep  in  the  head-gear  of 
the  Chinese,  a  hatted  race,  both  narrow- 
brimmed  and  broad ;  of  the  Greeks,  not  so 
bare-headed  a  people  as  "  the  general"  sup- 
pose ;  of  the  Romans,  Pbyrgian-capped  and 
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toga-hooded ;  oF  the  turbaned  Easterns ;  and 
of  the  veWet  cap  of  Italy,  and  the  hat  and 
feathers  of  Spain,  and  the  cocked-hat,  and 
clerieal  beaver,  <fec., — a  resumS  duly  enliven- 
ed bj  gossip  ethnological,  sesthetical,  histori- 
cal, and  anecdotical. 

Or,  let  his  text  be  **  Pantomimes.'**  Off  he 
goes,  and  tells  yon  at  once,  whatever  your 
age  or  estate,  that  not  to  like  pantomimes,  is 
not  to  like  animal  spirits,  not  to  like  motion, 
not  to  like  love,  not  to  like  a  jest  upon  dul- 
ness  and  formality,  or  to  smoke  one's  uncle, 
or  to  see  a  thump  in  the  face,  or  a  holiday, 
or  the  pleasure  of  sitting  up  at  Christmas ; 
that  it  is  not  to  sympathize  with  your  chil- 
dren, or  to  remember  that  you  have  been  a 
child  yourself,  and  that  you  will  grow  old, 
and  be  as  gouty  as  Panialoon,  though  not, 
perhaps,  so  wise  and  active.  The  text  al- 
lows fair  margin  for  discoursing  on  the  Ital- 
ian growth  of  Pantomimes,  and  their  English 
transformation.  They  are  commended  as  the 
satirist  of  folly  as  it  flies.  Harlequin  is  ad- 
miringly scrutinized — demi-masked,  party- 
colored,  nimble-toed,  lithe,  agile,  with  his 
omnipotent  lath-sword,  emblem  of  the  con- 
Terting  power  of  fancy  and  light-hearted- 
ness ;  Cotnmbine,  the  "  little  dove*'  that  is  to 
be  protected,  ready  to  stretch  her  gauze 
wings  for  a  flight,  the  moment  Riches  would 
tear  her  from  Love ;  Pantaloon,  a  hobbling 
old  rascal,  void  of  any  handsome  infirmity ; 
and  the  Clown,  round-faced,  goggle-eyed, 
knock-kneed,  but  agile  to  a  degree  of  the 
dislocated,  with  a  great  smear  for  his  mouth, 
through  which  dumplings  vanish,  and  sau- 
sages innumerous,  and  macaroni  by  the  mile, 
and  mm  by  the  gallon.  Pantonume  is  shown 
to  be  a  representation  of  motion — motion 
foreyer,  and  motion  all  at  once — of  the  vital 
principle  of  all  things,  from  the  dance  of  the 
planets  down  to  that  of  Damon  and  Phillis. 
whether  the  essayist's  nerves  and  spirits  can 
endure  a  Pantomime  now,  we  know  not ;  but 
while  nerves  and  spirits  hold  together  he  will 
probably  be  prompt  to  endorse  the  senti- 
ment with  which  this  essay  concludes — 
that  there  is  nothing  wiser  than  a  cheerful 
pulse,  and  all  innocent  things  which  tend  to 
keep  it  so. 

The  late  Justice  Talfourd  held  that  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt  has  never  been  approached  in 
theatrical  criticism,  at  once  just  and  pictur- 
esque in  the  art  of  applying  his  graphic 
powers  to  a  detail  of  the  peru)rmance,  and 
making  it  interesting  by  the  delicacy  of  his 
touch ;  ''  encrystal  the  cobweb  intricacies  of 

*  The  Oompanion. 


a  plot  with  the  sparkling  dew  of  his  own  fan- 
cy— bid  the  light  plume  wave  in  the  flutter- 
ing grace  of  his  style — or  '  catch  ere  she  fell 
the  Cynthia  of  the  minute,'  and  fix  the  airy 
charm  in  lasting  words."*  It  was  in  1805 
that  he  joined  his  brother  John,  to  under- 
take the  dramatic  critiques  in  the  I^ews,  then 
just  set  up.  **  We  saw,"  he  says,  "that  in- 
dependence in  theatrical  criticism  would  be  a 
great  noveltv.  We  announced  it,  and  no- 
body believed  us ;  we  stuck  to  it,  and  the  town 
believed  everything  we  said."f  The  legiti- 
mate drama  was  not  as  yet  exiled  to  Hoxton 
and  the  Edgeware-road,  nor,  when  spoken 
of,  was  it  in  tones  of  apology.  The  theatre 
was  beloved  and  frequented  by  King  and 
Commons  at  night,  and  discussed  by  them 
at  noon.  That  is  fifty  years  since.  And  at 
that  time  a  critic  who  would  criticize  it  for 
them  with  a  candid  spirit,  a  tolerably  search- 
ing eye,  a  zestful  sympathy,  and  a  light  pen, 
must  win  attention.  The  critic  of  the  Jvews 
won  more.  He  was  in  every  play-goer's 
mouth,  every  morning.  And  every  night, 
there  he  was  at  his  post,  every  night  he 


was  at  **  the  play,' 


And  saw  o prise  the  stage's  strange  floor-day. 

And  music  tuning  as  in  tune's  despite; 

And  Childhood  saw,  that  glad-faced  squeezeth 

tight 
One*8  hand,  while  the  rapt  curtain  soars  away, — 
And  beauty  and  age,  and  all  that  piled  array — 
Thousands  of  souls  drawn  to  one  wise  delight  | 

Now-a-days  it  is  only  very  old  play-goers 
who  can  tell  you  aught  of  these  dramatic 
bygones,  or  even  remember  to  have  met  with 
the  lucubrations,  jaunty,  gay,  sincere,  which 
deal  with  Kemble's  unbending  seriousness — 
his  success  in  the  prouder  passions,  and  ina- 
bility to  express  that  of  love — ^his  excellence 
wherever  an  air  of  self-importance  or  ab- 
straction was  required — his  perfect  mastery 
of  bye-play — the  admirable  art  which  sup- 
plied the  natural  weakness  of  his  voice  by  an 
energy  and  significancy  of  utterance — his 
pronunciation  crotchets — his  genius  as  a 
whole  more  compulsive  of  respect  than  at- 
tractive of  delight ; — his  sister  s  resemblance 
to  him  in  all  his  good  qualities,  but  not  any 
of  his  bad  ones,  and  deserving  undoubtedly 
the  palm  both  of  genius  and  judgment ; — 
Pope,  without  face,  expression,  or  delivery  ; 
his  unmeaning  rage  consisting  in  a  mere 
staring  eye  and  a  thundering  voice ; — Ray* 

o  Talfootld's  Thoughtt  upon  tks  laU    WiUUm 
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mond,  always  natural  and  always  admirable 
in  the  gradations  and  changes  of  passion  ; — 
H.  Johnston,  always  upon  stilts,  heralding  ev- 
ery trifling  speech  with  cold  pauses  of  in* 
tended  meaning ; — Bannis,  unapproachable 
in  the  heartiness  of  jovial  honesty  and  the 
sincerity  of  ludicrous  distress; — Lewis,  all 
heart,  all  fire,  polite  from  a  natural  wish  to 
please, — exuberant  in  frankness  and  vivacity, 
mimitable  in  affecting  the  lounging  fop,  his 
laborious  carelessness  of  action,  important 
indifference  of  voice,  and  natural  vacuity  of 
look ; — Munden,  extravagant  and  grimacing, 
as  confined  in  action  as  vagrant  in  features, 
but  a  special  master  in  the  relaxed  gesture 
and  variable  fatuity  of  intoxication  ; — ^Faw- 
cett,  gaining  his  efi^cts  by  eccentricity,  by  a 
hastiness  of  gesture,  a  strange  harsh  rapidity 
of  speech,  and  a  general  confidence  of  man- 
ners ; — Simmons,  unassuming,  correct,  and 
and  delicate ; — Liston,  irresistibly  humorous, 
but  adding  to  his  role  nothing  of  stage  affec- 
tation, nor  diminishing  from  it  aught  of  na- 
ture— exquisite  in  portraying  the  voluptuous 
self-repose  of  conceited  folly,  and  in  the  raw- 
ness of  country  simplicity, — indeed,  for  the ' 
range  of  his  characters, 

— »  own*d  without  dispute 
Thro*  all  the  realms  of  nonsense  absolute — 

Emery's  tragi-comic  intensity ;  Johnstone's  ra- 
diant Irish  jollity ;  Dowton's  supremacy  in 
the  testtness  of  age ;  Mathews,  great  in  offi- 
cious valets  and  humorous  old  men ;  Mrs. 
Mattocks,  with  ^*  a  head  to  conceive  and  a 
hand  to  execute  any  mischief  ;*'  Mrs.  Jordan, 
unrivalled  in  acting  childhood,  its  bursts  of 
temper  and  its  fitful  happiness — combining 
with  cordial  frankness  a  power  of  raillery 
managed  with  inimitable  delicacy  —  her 
laughter  the  happiest  and  most  natural  on 
the  stage,  intermingling  itself  with  her  words, 
as  fresh  ideas  afford  her  fresh  merriment, 
and  sparkling  forth,  at  little  intervals,  as  re- 
collection revives  it,  like  flame  from  half- 
smothered  embers — yet  unable  to  catch  the 
elegant  delicacy  of  tne  lady,  from  her  perpet- 
ual representation  of  the  other  sex,  and  of 
the  romping,  unsettled,  and  uneducated  part 
of  her  own ;  Miss  Duncan,  original  and  atone 
in  her  representation  of  the  fashionable  lady, 
with  an  imposing  air  of  perpetual  flourish : 
Mrs.  H.  Siddons,  of  entirely  feminine  eenius, 
delightful  for  her  sweetness  and  her  deling, 
but  for  nothing  so  delightful  as  for  the  chas- 
tity of  her  demeanor ;  Eiliston,  who  alone  has 
approached  Garrick  in  universality  of  imita- 
tion; Oooke,  the  Machiavel  of  the  modern 


staffe,  master  of  every  species  of  hypoeriBy  ; 
ana  Charles  Kemble,  excelling  in  the  teoder 
lover,  in  the  spirited  gentleman  of  tragedy* 
and  in  a  very  happy  mixture  of  the  occa- 
sional debauchee  and  the  gentleman  of  feel- 
ing. 

Mr.  Hunt's  critical  tnographiea  of  Wyober- 
ley,  Fairquhar,  Congreve,  and  Yanbrugh,  are 
done  witn  great  paina  and  genial  talent;  sd- 
dom,  if  ever,  has  he  appeared  to  more  ad- 
vantage in  so  far  as  the  quality  of  ingenuHy 
and  nicety  of  appreciation  goes.  But  we  pass 
them  over ;  siding  as  we  do  with  the  Macau* 
lays  and  Thackerays  in  their  antipathy  to  the 
group,  rather  than  with  the  Lambs,  Haslitt8» 
and  Hunts  in  their  sympathy ;  and  aayiog 
ditto  to  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton's  Centura  Uttira- 
ria:  "  They  are  worse  than  merely  licentious, 
— they  are  positively  villanous — pregnant 
with  the  most  redemptionless  sooundrelism, 
— their  honor  debauches  the  whole  moral 
system ;  they  are  like  the  Sardinian  herb^- 
they  make  you  laugh,  it  is  true ;  but  ihey 
poison  you  in  the  txct,"* 

Happily,  Mr.  Hunt  has  applied  bia  critical 
gifts  to  more  wholesome  uses.  Hehas  wzk* 
ten  admirably  of  many  who  both  deserve  and 
command  admiration — not  with  mere  vague 
panegyric  or  second-hand  rapture,  but  with 
intelligence,  with  discrimination,  with  an  an- 
swer for  those  who  would  know  the  reason 
why.  He  can  not  only  relish  a  beautiful 
poem — as  an  accomplished  brother-eritic» 
Mr  Foster,  if  we  mistake  not,  has  said — ^but 
he  can  also  explain  the  mystery  of  its  me*« 
chanism,  the  witchery  of  peculiar  harmonies, 
and  the  intense  force  of  words  used  in  certain 
combinations :  the  mysteries  of  versification 
in  their  subtlest  recesses  are  known  to  him : 
his  sensibility,  originally  delicate,  has  been 
cultivated  into  taste  by  a  lifelong  intercourse 
with  poets — and  he  has  not  only  read  much, 
but  read  well.  His  greatest  drawback  as  a 
teacher  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  same  well*^ 
disciplined  judge,  "  the  absence  of  that  eonn 
ception  of  literature  as  the  product  of  national 
thought,  which  though  often  carried  to  ex> 
cess,  is  the  distinguishing  characteriatio  of 
modern  continentcd  criticism^'— of  that-aew 
class  of  thinkers,  to  wit,  who,  when  judging 
of  a  work  of  art,  endeavor  to  throw  them- 
selves back  into  the  era  in  which  it  was  pro- 
duced, and  to  look  at  it  as  its  contemporariea 
did — to  understand  that  era  in  ita  language, 
beliefs,  and  prejudices.  Now  in  practice, 
whatever  he  may  be  in  theory,  Leigh  Hunt^ 
it  is  here  contended,  belongs  '*  to  the  eigh* 

•  Deyereoz. 
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teenth  eeotury  school  of  critics.    He  judges  i 
works  of  art  absolately ;  the  effect  thej  pro- 
dace  on  him  is  taken  as  the  test  of  their  ez- 
oelience.    A  method  which,  thooffh  proper 
enough  for  each  man  seeking  merely  his  own 
pleasure  among  books,  is,  we  believe,  singa- 
larij  unfit  for  literary  criticism."  The  literary 
pUce  ^Qccanon  which  suggests  these  stric- 
tures 18  Dante's  Dime  Comedy, — ^Mr.  Hunt's 
account  of  which  furnishes  ample  evidence  of 
the  charge  of  personal  predilections,  and  of 
trying  old  catholic  creeds  by  the  right  (made 
wrong)   of  new  private  judgment.     "  His 
own  Muse  loves  to  wander  amidst  the  Graces 
and  Charities  of  life,  and  shrinks  from  any 
outburst  of  violence  and  energy.    The  vehe- 
ment Dante  startles  and  annoys  him.  His  aim 
has  ever  been  to  inculcate  gentleness  and 
tolerance.    The  stem  and  fanatical  Dante 
makes  him  shudder."    ''Dante  the  theolo- 
gian is  quite  left  out  of  sight ;  indeed,  the 
whole  poem  is  never  looked  upon  as  a  pro- 
duct of  the  middle  ages.  ...  He  was  the 
creature  of  his  age :  the  intense  expression 
of  its  dominant  elements*    If  asked  whether 
such  fanaticism,  such  vehemence  be  laudable 
now,  no  one  can  hesitate  as  to  the  answer. 
But  the  question  for  the  literary  critic  is 
whether  they  were  laudable  then.^**    This 
notice  of  Mr.  Hunt's  tendencies  as  a  critic 
comes  in  partial  confirmation  of  what  Hazlitt 
once  said,  that  the  style  of  poetry  which  a 
man  sat  down  deliberatelv  to  write,  was  the 
style  he  would  praise,  and  that  only. 

In  other  respects  there  is  a  marked  and 
largely  remarked  catholicity  of  taste  in 
Leigh  Hunt's  literary  verdicts.  Where,  in- 
deed, he  has  personm  dislikes,  or  particular 
antipathies,  he  freely  expresses  them,  but 
they  little  affect  his  general  estimate  of  the 
writers  concerned.  Thus,  he  has  his  fliog 
at  Young,  as  a  preferment-hunter,  who  was 
prosperous  enough  to  indulge  in  the  **  luxury 
of  woe,"  and  to  groan  because  hb  toast  was 
not  thrice  buttered ;  at  old  Isaak  Walton, 
whose  angling  hobby  he  can  never  speak  of 
with  patience,  and  whom  he  regards  as  an 
overweening  old  man,  whom  to  reverence 
were  a  jpst — ''you  might  as  well  make  a 
god  of  an  otter  ;*'  at  Franklin,  as  vulgarized 
throughout  a  long  life  by  something  of  the 
pettiness  and  materiality  of  his  first  occupa- 
tion, that  always  stuck  to  him,  his  only  Jus- 
tice arithmetic,  and  stubbornness  his  nearest 
approach  to  Fortitude ;  at  Col  man,  as  hav- 
mg  no  faith  in  sentiment,  mouthing  and  over- 


doing it,  as  a  man  does  when  he  is  telling  a 
lie ;  at  Addison  even,  as  wanting  greatness 
of  every  kind,  whose  "  virtue,  even  in  its 
humblest  moment,  was  but  a  species  of  good 
breeding,  equally  useful  to  him,  he  thought, 
in  and  out  of  the  presence ;  a  mixture  of 
prudence,  egotism,  and  submission ;" — but 
for  once  that  he  charges  or  hints  a  fault,  and 
avows  or  hesitates  dislike,  how  numerous  (or 
say  innumerous)  his  eulogies,  liia  handsome 
coospliments,  his  tributes  of  loring  admira- 
tion, his  eureias  over  a  latent  beauty,  some 
literary  violet,  by  a  mossy  stone  half  hidden 
from  the  eye.     Indeed,  to  such  violets  he 
may  be  thought  by  some  to  add  fresh  per- 
fume,— to  paint  his  lilies,  and  regild  his  fine 
gold, — for  he  has   been  taxed  before  now 
with  a  habit  of  finding  in  his  favorite  au- 
thors more  than  they  contain,  and  of  placing 
to  their  credit  things  that  they  know  not. 
He  has  a  charming  knack  of  calling  attention 
to  the  beni  noiatula  in  a  poet's  verses,  by  a 
few  harmoniously  pitched  prose  intervals  of 
his  own,  in  (to  apply  a  bit  of  Wordsworth) 


-some  happy  tone 


*  See  Foreign  Q^mrttrly  JlevUw,  vol.  xzzri 


Of  meditation,  stepping  in  between 
The  beauty  coming  and  the  beauty  gone. 

His  later  works,  "  Imagination  and  Fancy," 
*•  Wit  and  Humor,"  &c.  (when  are  we  to 
have  the  promised  third  of  the  series,  ''Ac- 
tion and  Passion  ?"),  show  his  critical  apt- 
ness, delicacy,  and  enthusiasm  to  fine  effect ; 
and  what  a  "nosegay"  exhales  from  that 
"  Jar  of  Honey  from  Mount  Hybla,"  whose 
melle  fragrantia  very  redolmt  thymo  and  all 
the  Jloribus  variii  concerned  in  the  concoc- 
tion of  Hyhlmum  nectar — what  honeyed 
sweets  he  discourses  anent,  of  divine  Al- 
pheus,  and  Proserpine,  and  the  Sirens,  and 
Acis  and  Galatea,  and  the  pastorals  of  Theo- 
critus, and  Tasso,  and  Guarini,  and  the 
"  Shepherd's  Kalendar"  of  Spenser,  and  the 
Masques  of  rare  old  Ben,  down  to  the  piping 
of  Allan  Ramsay's  Doric  reed  amid  the  Pent- 
lands,  niffh  to  that  bonny  Bonaly  whose 
learned,  letters -loving  laird  hath  so  lately 
fallen  on  sleep. 

If  the  reader  is  bored,  and  fairly  worn 
out  by  the  oppression  of  our  "  too-much* 
ness,"  let  him  (notwithstanding  that  the  full 
soul  loathes  the  honeycomb)  seek  what  shall 
revive  him,  by  a  dip  (the  deeper  the  better : 
into  this  said  Jar  of  Honey;  its  thym^ 
flavor,  iu  Hyblsen  odor,  shall  anon  recrmt 
him ;  and  he  shall  be  himself  again  in  a 
trice. 
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TWO    NEPHEWS. 


At  the  parlor  window  of  a  prettj  villa, 
near  Walton-on-Thames,  sat,  one  eveDinff  at 
dusk,  an  old  man  and  a  young  woman.  The 
age  of  the  man  might  be  some  seventy ; 
whilst  his  companion  had  certainly  not  reach- 
ed nineteen.  Her  beautiful,  blooming  face, 
and  active,  light  and  upright  figure,  were  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  worn  countenance 
and  bent  frame  of  the  old  roan ;  but  in  his 
eye,  and  in  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  were 
indications  of  a  gay  self-confidence,  which  age 
and  suffering  had  damped,  but  not  extin- 
guished. 

"  No  use  looking  any  more,  Mary,"  said  he ; 
"  neither  John  Meade  nor  Peter  Finch  will  be 
here  before  dark.  Very  hard  that,  when  a 
sick  uncle  asks  his  two  nephews  to  come  and 
see  him,  they  can't  come  at  once.  The  duty 
is  simple  in  the  extreme,— only  to  help  me  to 
die,  and  take  what  I  choose  to  leave  them  in 
my  will !  Pooh !  when  I  was  a  young  man, 
I'd  have  done  it  for  my  uncle  with  the  utmost 
celerity.  But  the  world's  getting  quite 
heartless  1" 

"  Oh,  sir  I"  said  Mary. 

"  And  what  does  '  Oh,  sir !'  mean  ?  said 
he.  D'ye  think  I  sha'n't  die?  I  know  bet- 
ter. A  little  more,  and  there'll  be  an  end  of 
old  Billy  CoUett.  He'll  have  left  this  dirty 
world  for  a  cleaner — to  the  great  sorrow, 
(and  advantage)  of  his  affectionate  relatives  1 
Ugh !  Give  me  a  glass  of  the  doctor's 
stuflr." 

The  girl  poured  some  medicine  into  a  glass, 
and  CoTlett,  after  having  contemplated  it  for 
a  moment  with  infinite  disgust,  managed  to 
get  it  down. 

"  I  tell  you  what.  Miss  Mary  Sutton,"  said 
he,  *'  I  don't  by  any  means  approve  of  your 

•  Ob,  sir  r  and  *  Dear  sir,'  and  the  rest  of  it, 
when  I've  told  you  how  I  hate  to  be  called 

*  sir'  at  all.  Why  you  couldn't  be  more  re- 
spectful if  you  were  a  charity-girl  and  I  a 
beadle  in  a  gold-laced  hat.  None  of  your 
nonsense,  Mary  Sutton,  if  you  please.  I've 
been  your  lawful  guardian  now  for  six  months, 
and  you  ought  to  know  my  likings  and  dis- 
likings." 


"  My  poor  father  often  told  me  how  you 
disliked  ceremony,"  sidd  Mary. 

**  Your  poor  father  told  you  quite  right,'* 
said  Mr.  CoUett  "  Fred  Sutton  was  a  man 
of  talent — a  capital  fellow  !  His  only  fault 
was  a  natural  inability  to  keep  a  farthing  in 
his  pocket.  Poor  Fred !  he  loved  me — I'm 
sure  he  did.  He  bequeathed  me  his  oalj 
child — and  it  isn't  every  friend  would  do 
that !" 

"  A  kind  and  generous  protector  you  have 
been  1" 

**  Well,  I  don't  know ;  I've  tried  not 
to  be  a  brute,  but  I  dare  say  I  have  been. 
Don't  I  speak  roughly  to  you  sometimes? 
Haven't  I  given  you  good,  prudent,  worldly 
advice  about  John  Meade,  and  made  myselif 
quite  disagreeable,  and  like  a  guardian? 
Come,  confess  you  love  this  penniless  nephew 
of  mine." 

''  Penniless  indeed  1"  said  Mary. 

"  Ah  there  it  is !"  said  Mr.  Collett.  '*  And 
what  business  has  a  poor  devil  of  an  artist  to 
fall  in  love  with  my  ward  ?  And  what  busi- 
ness has  my  ward  to  fall  in  love  with  a 
poor  devil  of  an  artist?  But  that's  Fred 
Sutton's  daughter  all  over  1  Haven't  I  two 
nephews  ?  Why  couldn't  you  fall  in  love  with 
the  discreet  one — the  thriving  one  ?  Peter 
Finch — considering  he's  an  attorney — is  a 
worthy  young  man.  He  is  industrious  in  the 
extreme,  and  attends  to  other  people's  busi- 
ness, only  when  he's  paid  for  it.  Ue  despises 
sentiment,  and  always  looks  to  the  main 
chance.  But  John  Meade,  my  dear  Mary, 
may  spoil  canvas  forever,  and  not  grow  rich. 
He  8  all  for  art,  and  truth,  and  social  reform, 
and  spiritual  elevation,  and  the  Lord  knows 
what.  Peter  Finch  will  ride  in  hDs  carriage, 
and  splash  poor  John  Meade  as  he  trudges 
on  foot !" 

The  harangue  was  here  interrupted  by  a 
ring  at  the  gate,  and  Mr.  Peter  Finch  was  an- 
nounced. He  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat 
when  another  pull  at  the  bell  was  heard,  and 
Mr.  John  Meade  was  announced. 

Mr.  Collett  eyed  his  two  nephews  with  a 
queer  sort  of  smile,  whilst  they  made  speeches 
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ezpressive  of  somir  at  the  nature  of  their 
Yisit.     At  last,  stopping  them, 

«<  Enough  boys,  enough !"  said  he.  **  Let 
US  find  some  better  subject  to  discuss  than 
the  state  of  an  old  man's  health.  I  want  to 
know  a  little  more  about  you  both.  I  haven't 
Been  much  of  you  up  to  the  present  time, 
and,  for  anything  I  know,  you  may  be  rogues 
or  fools." 

John  Meade  seemed  rather  to  wince  under 
ibis  address ;  but  Peter  Finch  sat'  calm  and 
confident. 

*'  To  put  a  case  now/'  said  Mr,  CoUett ; 
**  this  momiDg  a  poor  wretch  of  a  gardener, 
came  begging  here.  He  could  get  no  work, 
it  seems,  and  said  he  was  starring.  Well,  I 
knew  something  about  the  fellow,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  only  told  the  truth ;  so  I  ffave  him  a 
shilling  to  get  rid  of  him.  Now  rm  afraid  I 
did  wrong.  What  reason  had  I  for  giving 
him  a  shilling  ?  What  claim  had  he  on  me  ? 
What  claim  has  he  on  anybody  ?  The  value 
of  his  labor  in  the  market  is  all  that  a 
working  man  has  a  right  to ;  and  when  his 
labor  is  of  no  value,  why,  then  he  must  go 
to  the  Devil,  or  wherever  else  he  can.  Eh, 
Peter  ?  That's  my  philosophy ;  what  do  you 
think?" 

'*  I  quite  agree  with  you,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Finch ;  "  perfectly  agree  with  you.  The  value 
of  their  labor  in  the  market  is  all  that  labor- 
era  can  pretend  to — all  that  they  should 
have.  Nothing  acts  more  perniciously  than 
the  absurd  extraneous  support  called  char- 
ity." 

••  Hear,  hear  1"  said  Mr.  Collett.  "  You're 
a  clever  fellow,  Peter.  Go  on,  my  dear  boy, 
go  on  r' 

**  What  results  from  charitable  aid  ?"  con- 
tinued Peter.  "  The  value  of  labor  is  kept 
at  an  unnatural  level.  State  charity  is  state 
robbery :  private  charity  is  public  wrong." 

•*  That's  it,  Peter  !'*^  said  Mr.  CoTlett. 
*'What  do  you  think  of  our  philosophy, 
John  ?" 

"  I  don't  like  it,  I  don't  believe  it !"  said 
John.  "  You  were  quite  right  to  give  the 
man  a  shilling.  I'd  have  given  him  a  shilling 
myself." 

*'  Oh,  you  would — would  you  ?"  said  Mr. 
Collett.  •*  You're  very  generous  with  your 
shillings.  Would  you  fly  in  the  face  of  all 
orthodox  political  economy,  you  Vandal  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  John :  "  as  the  Vandals  flew 
in  the  face  of  Rome,  and  destroyed  what  had 
become  a  falsehood  and  a  nuisance." 

"  Poor  John !"  said  Mr.  Collett.  "  We  shall 
never  make  anything  of  him,  Peter.    Really 


we'd  better  talk  of  something  else.  John, 
tell  us  all  about  the  last  new  novel." 

They  conversed  on  various  topics,  until  the 
arrival  of  the  invalid's  early  bed-time  parted 
uncle  and  nephews  for  the  night. 

Mary  Sutton  seized  an  opportunity,  the 
next  morning,  after  breakfast,  to  speak  with 
John  Meade  alone : 

"John/'  said  she, ''  do  think  more  of  your 
own  interest— of  our  interest.  What  occasion 
for  you  to  be  so  violent,  last  night,  and  con* 
tradict  Mr.  Collett  so  shockingly?  I  saw 
Peter  Finch  laughing  to  himself.  John,  you 
must  be  more  careful,  or  we  shall  never  be 
married." 

"  Well,  Mary  dear,  I'll  do  my  best,"  said 
John.  "  It  was  that  confounded  Peter  with 
his  chain  of  iron  maxims,  that  made  me  fly 
out.    I'm  not  an  iceberg,  Mary." 

"  Thank  heaven  you're  not !  said  Mary ; 
**  but  an  iceberg  floats — ^think  of  that  John. 
Remember — every  time  you  offend  Mr.  Col- 
lett, you  please  Mr.  Finch." 

••  So  I  do  1"  said  John.  "  Yes ;  I'll  re- 
member  that." 

'*  If  you  would  only  try  to  be  a  little  mean 
and  hard-hearted,"  said  Mary;  ''just  a  little, 
to  begin  with.  You  would  only  stoop  to 
conquer,  John — and  you  deserve  to  conquer." 

^*  May  I  giunmy  deserts,  then !"  said  John. 
''Are  yon  not  to  be  my  loving  wife,  Mary? 
And  are  you  not  to  sit  at  needle  work  in  my 
studio,  whilst  I  paint  my  great  historical  pic- 
ture ?  How  can  this  come  to  pass  if  Mr.  Col- 
lett will  do  nothing  for  us  ?" 

"Ah,  how  indeed?"  said  Mary  "But 
here's  our  friend,  Peter  Finch,  coming 
through  the  gate  from  his  walk.  I  leave 
you  together.  And  so  saying,  she  with- 
drew. 

''  What,  Meade?"  said  Peter  Finch,  as  he 
entered.  '*  Skulking  in-doors  on  a  fine  morn- 
ing Hke  this!  I've  been  all  through  the  vil- 
lage. Not  an  ugly  place — ^but  wants  looking 
after  sadly.  Roads  shamefully  muddy! 
Pigs  allowed  to  walk  on  the  footpath ! 

"  Dreadful  1"  exclaimed  John. 

« I  say — you  come  out  pretty  strong  last 
night,"  said  Peter.  *'  Quite  defied  the  old 
msn  !     But  I  like  your  spirit." 

**  I  have  no  doubt  you  do,"  thought  John. 

"  Oh,  when  I  was  a  youth,  I  was  a  little 
that  way  myseU,"  said  Peter.  "  But  the 
world — the  world,'my  dear  sir — soon  cures 
us  of  all  romantic  notions.  I  regret,  of  course, 
to  see  poor  people  miserable ;  hu(  what's  the 
use  of  regretting  ?  It's  no  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  superior  classes  to  interfere  with 
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ihe  laws  of  supply  «id  demand ;  poor  people 
mittit  be  miserable*  What  can't  be  cured 
must  be  endared. 

**  That  is  to^say,"  returned  John,  **  what  we 
can't  cure  they  must  endure  ?" 

''  Exactly  so/'  said  Peter. 

Mr.  CoUett  this  day  was  too  ill  to  leave  his 
bed.  About  noon  he  requested  to  see  his 
nephews  in  his  bedroom.  They  found  him 
propped  up  by. pillows,  looking  very  weak, 
but  in  good  spirits  as  usual. 

*'  Weil,  boys/*  said  he,  **  here  I  am  you  see : 
brought  to  an  anchor  at  last  1  The  doctor 
will  be  here  soon,  I  suppose,  to  shake  his 
head  and  write  recipes.  Humbug,  my  boys ! 
Patients  can  do  as  much  for  themselves  1 
believe,  as  doctors  can  do  for  them :  they're 
all  in  the  dark  together — the  only  difference 
is,  that  the  patients  grope  in  English,  and  the 
doctors  grope  in  Latin !" 

**  You  are  too  sceptical,  sir,"  said  John 
Meade. 

"Pooh!"  said  Mr.  Oollett.  "Let  us 
change  the  subject.  I  want  your  advice, 
Peter  and  John,  on  a  matter  that  concerns 
your  interests.  I'm  going  to  make  my  will 
to-day — and  I  don't  know  how  to  act  about 
your  cousin,  Emma  Briggs.  Emma  disgraced 
us  by  marrying  an  oilman." 

"  An  oilman  1"  exclaimed  John. 

''A  vulgar,  shocking  oilman!"  said  Mr. 
CoUett, ''  a  wretch  who  not  only  sold  oil,  but 
soap,  candles,  turpentine,  black-lead,  and 
birch*brooms.  It  was  a  dreadful  blow  to 
the  family.  Her  poor  grandmother  never 
got  over  it,  and  a  maiden  aunt  turned  Meth- 
odist in  despaur.  Well !  Briggs,  the  oilman, 
died  last  week,  it  seems;  and  his  widow 
has  written  to  me,  asking  for  assistance. 
Now,  I  have  thought  of  leaving  her  a  hun- 
dred a-year  in  my  will.  What  do  you  think 
of  it?  I'm  afraid  she  don't  deserve  it 
What  right  had  she  to  marry  against  the 
advice  of  her  friends  ?  What  have  I  to  do 
with  her  misfortunes  ?" 

"  My  mind  is  quite  made  up,"  said  Peter 
Fmch, ''  no  notice  ought  to  be  taken  of  her. 
She  made  an  obstinate  and  unworthy  match 
— «nd  let  her  abide  the  consequences !" 

**  Now  for  your  opinion,  John,"  said  Mr. 
CoUett. 

*'  Upon  my  word  I  think  I  must  say  the 
same,"  said  John  Meade,  bracing  himself  up 
boldly  for  the  part  of  the  worldly  man. 
**  What  right  haa  she  to  marry — as  you  ob- 
served with  great  justice,  sir.  Let  her  abide 
the  consequences-— as  you  very  properly  re* 
marked.  Finch.    Can't  she  carry  on  the  oil- 


man's burinesa  ?  I  dare  m^  it  will  support 
her  very  well." 

<*Why,  no,"  said  Mr.  Cdlett;  "Briggs 
died  a  bankrupt,  and  hb  widow  and  children 
are  destitute." 

^That  does  not  alter  the  qnesticm^"  said 
Peter  Finch.  ''Let  Briggs'a  family  do 
something  for  her*" 

<' To  be  sure!"  said  Mr.  Oollett.  «« Briggs'a 
family  are  the  people  to  do  somethiDg  for 
her«  She  mustn't  expect  anything  from  no, 
must  she,  John  ?" 

*' Destitute,  U  she?"  said  John.  '*  With 
children,  too !  Why,  this  is  another  oase, 
su*.  You  surely  ought  to  notice  her-— to  aasiat 
her.  Confound  it,  I'm  for  letting  her  have 
the  hundred  a-year." 

«'  Oh,  John,  John  t  What  a  breakdown  I" 
said  Mr.  CoUett.  "So  yon  were  trying  to 
foUow  Peter  Finch  through  Stony  Arabia, 
and  turned  back  at  the  second  step !  Here's 
a  brave  traveller  for  you,  Peter!  John, 
John,  keep  to  your  Aralrnt  Feliv*  and  leave 
sterner  ways  to  very  different  men.  Q-ood- 
bye  both  of  you.  I've  no  voice  to  talk  any 
more.    I'U  think  over  all  you  have  said." 

He  pressed  their  hands,  and  they  left  the 
room.  The  old  man  was  too  weak  to  apeak 
the  next  day,  and  in  three  days  after  that 
he  calmly  breathed  his  last. 

As  soon  as  the  funeral  was  over,  the  wiU 
was  read  by  the  confidential  man  of  business* 
who  had  always  attended  to  Mr.  Collett*a 
afiieurs.  The  group  that  sat  around  him  pre- 
served a  decorous  appearance  of  disinterest- 
edness ;  and,  the  usual  preamble  to  the  will 
having  been  listened  to  with  breathless  atten- 
tion, the  man  of  business  read  the  foUowing 
in  a  clear  voice : 

''  I  bequeath,  to  my  niece,  Emma  Brigga. 
notwithstanding  that  she  shocked  her  family 
by  marrying  an  oilman,  the  sum  of  four 
thousand  pounds ;  being  fully  persuaded  that 
her  lost  dignity,  if  she  could  even  find  it 
again,  would  do  nothing  to  provide  her  with 
food,  or  clothing,  or  shelter. 

John  Meade  smiled,  and  Peter  Finch 
ground  his  teeth — but  in  a  quiet»  respectable 
manner. 

The  man  of  busmess  went  on  with  his 
reading. 

"Haviog  always  held  the  opimon  that 
woman  should  be  rendered  a  rational  and  in- 
dependent  being, — and  having  duly  consid- 
ered the  fact  that  society  practicaUy  deniea 
her  the  right  of  earning  her  own  living — I 
hereby  bequeath  to  Mary  Sutton,  the  only 
chUd  of  my  old  friend,  Frederick  Sutton,  the 
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a«m  of  ten  thousand  poanda^  whicli  will  en- 
able her  to  marry*  or  to  remain  single,  as 
ahe  may  prefer." 

John  Meade  gave  a  prodigions  start  upon 
liearing  this»  and  Peter  Finch  ground  his 
teeth  again — ^bat  in  a  manner  hardly  respec- 
table. Both,  however,  by  a  violent  effort, 
kept  silent. 

The  man  of  business  went  on  with  his 
reading. 

"  I  have  paid  some  attention  to  the  char- 
acter of  my  nephew,  John  Meade,  and  have 
been  grieved  to  find  him  much  possessed 
with  a  feeling  of  philanthropy,  and  with  a 
general  preference  for  whatever  is  noble 
and  true  over  whatever  is  base  and  fake. 
As  these  tendencies  are  by  no  means  such 
aa  can  advance  him  in  the  world,  I  be* 
queath  him  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
— ^hoping  that  he  will  thus  be  kept  out  of 
Uie  workhouse,  and  be  enabled  to  paint  his 
great  historical  picture — which,  as  yet,  he 
has  only  talked  about. 


^  As  for  my  other  nephew*  Peter  Finch, 
he  views  all  things  in  so  sagacious  andselOsh 
a  way,  and  is  so  certain  to  get  on  in  life, 
that  I  shall  only  insult  him  by  offering  an 
aid  which  he  does  not  require ;  yet,  from 
his  affectionate  uncle,  and  entirely  as  a  tea- 
timony  of  admiration  for  his  mental  acute- 
ness,  I  venture  to  hope  that  he  will  accept  a 
bequest  of  6ve  hundred  pounds  towards  the 
completion  of  his  extensive  library  of  law- 
books." 

How  Peter  Finch  stormed,  and  called 
names — how  John  Meade  broke  into  a  de* 
lirium  of  joy — how  Mary  Sutton  cried  first, 
and  then  laughed,  and  then  cried  and  laugh- 
ed together;  all  these  matters  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  describe.  Mary  Sutton  is  now 
Mrs.  John  Meade;  and  her  husband  has 
actually  begun  the  great  historical  picture. 
Peter  Fmch  has  taken  to  discounting  bills, 
and  bringing  actions  on  them ;  and  drives 
about  in  his  brougham  already. 


■♦♦■ 


■♦♦■ 


From  Sharpens  Magaiine. 


A    DOCTOK'S    STORY 


I  AM  an  old  physician :  an  old  fool,  one  of 
my  bachelor  friends  called  me  on  an  import- 
ant and  interesting  occaBion ;  but  every  man, 
the  proverb  says,  is  either  the  one  or  the 
other  at  forty,  and  I  wish  the  uncompliment- 
ary remark  to  be  kept  a  profouna  secret 
between  myself  and  the  public.  I  was  just 
five- and- twenty  when  I  made  a  solemn  deter- 
mination to  live  and  die  a  bachelor  :  moved 
thereto  by  the  pretty  Mary  Somers  having 
refused  me  and  married  my  friend  and 
schoolfellow,  John  Tolmer. 

I  never  saw  her  afterwards :  she  died  in  a 
few  years.  John  came  to  me  in  the  lonely 
sorrow  of  his  bereavement,  seeking  for  com- 
fort and  sympathy ;  in  the  renewal  of  our 
early  friendship  I  shook  his  hand — ^I  listened 
to  his  words  of  grief  for  Mary — I  wept — and 
we  were  brothers  as  before. 

After  some  time  I  went  abroad,  and  trav- 
elled through  many  lands,  pickine  up  a  few 
out-of-the-way  secrets  in  medicine,  which 
have  been  useful  at  times  to  my  patients, 
and  especially  to  my  darling—-  But  I 
must  not  anticipate. 


Years  passed  on ;  I  grew  tired  of  leading 
a  wandering  life,  and  returning  to  my  native 
country,  Ireland,  I  took  up  my  abode  in 
Dublin.  I  beffan  to  practice  as  a  physician, 
but  somehow  I  did  not  get  on  particularly 
well, — at  least  with  the  ladies.  1  could  not, 
fo^  the  life  of  me,  listen  with  a  grave,  sym- 
pathizing face  to  the  history  of  "  a  nervous 
headache,"  "  a  nervous  finger-ache,"  "  a  ner- 
vous general  affection."  Oh,  those  nerves  1 
How  I  hated  the  ver}'  name !  I  suppose 
one  reason  why  I  did  not  succeed  well  in 
my  profession  was  that  I  had  the  means  of 
living  in  affluence  without  it.  One  of  those 
kind  old  Three-per-cent.-Consols  aunts,  so 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  novels,  and  so 
seldom  in  real  life,  and  whom  I  had  never 
seen,  died  shortly  after  my  return  from 
abroad. 

A  few  days  before  her  death,  she  had  had 
a  most  opportune  quarrel  with  her  waiting- 
maid,  on  the  score  of  the  pet  parrot  having 
bitten  the  pet  cat,  and  the  latter  baring  re- 
taliated by  clawing  out  her  antagonist's  eye» 
without  Susan  being  present,  as  in  duty 
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LITESART   MISCELLANIES. 


Akovo  the  new  worki  annoonoed  by  the  English 
pablifhen,  we  notioe  the  following : 

LoiLST  BIaxob  ;  or,  Baral  ReooUeotiona,  by  Wm. 
Flttl,  Author  of  *'  Tom  Thornton,"  ilrai 

KioHARD  Cbomwxll  and  the  Dawn  of  the  Reetonu 
tlon,  by  M.  Guizot,  Author  of  "  Hiatory  of  Oliver 
GromwelL" 

Thb  Eztsrmal  GoTmnmiT  and  Diaotpline  of  the 
Ohnreh  during  the  first  three  Centnriesi  by  John 
Kaye^  D.  D.,  late  bishop  of  lAnooln. 

Abisvobulds  ;  a  Tale  of  Jeraaalem,  by  IC  Eava- 
nagh.    (Not  Julia.) 

Thi  Dbao  Ska,  a  New  Route  to  India:  with 
other  Fragments  and  Gleanings  from  the  East^  by 
Captain  W.  Allen,  K.  K.,  F.  R.  S.,  Ao. ;  Author  of 
"liie  KarratiTe  of  the  Niger  Expedition." 

Patbiabght;  or,  the  Family,  its  OonstituUon, 
and  Probation,  by  the  Rey.  J.  Harris,  D.  D.,  New 
College,  SL  John's  Wood,  London. 

•  JouBNAL  kept  at  the  Head-Quarters  of  the  Britiah 
Army  before  Sebastopol,  from  the  Landing  of  the 
army  in  September,  1864;  oomprisinff  Uie  Letters 
of  the  Correspondent  of  the  **  Morning  Herald,*' 
oorreeted  and  revised  by  the  Author. 

Mbmoibb  of  Johk  Kitto,  D.  D.,  F.  £1  a.,  Author 
of '  Daily  Bible  lUnstrationfl^'  dm,  compiled  chieflv 
from  his  Letters  and  Journals,  by  J.  E.  Ryland, 
M.  A.,  editor  of  "Foster's  Life  and  Correspond- 
•nee." 

LiFB  A2n>  WOBKS  OF  GoKTHx ;  With  Sketches  of 
his  Age  and  Cotemporaries,  from  published  and  un- 
pubiished  sources^  oy  G.  H.  LewesL 

Thb  Guide  to  Liynro  Hxdxoal  Authobs;  with 
a  Classifieation  of  the  Subjeots  of  their  Writing ;  be- 
ing B  complete  Catalogue  raiaonne  of  Medioai  Bib- 
liography. 

A  LmnuL  Ebolisb  Translation  of  King  Alfred's 
Anglo-Saxon  Version  of  the  Coinpendious  History 
of  me  World,  by  Orosus,  by  the  Rey.  J.  Bosworlb, 
LL.  D.,  oontaiuing— 1,  Notes  on  the  English  Trans- 
lation ;  2.  Facsimile  Specimens  of  the  Laud  and 
Cotton  MSS. ;  8.  Mr.  Hampton's  Essay  on  King 
Alfred's  Geography ;  4.  A  Map  of  Europe,  Asia  and 
Afriea,  aoooiding  Oroaius  and  Alfred. 

Tbm  FuB-HcxTBia  of  ihb  Fab  Wbbt,  by  Alex. 
RosB^  Author  of  ''Adventures  in  the  Columbia 
Riyer." 

Mt  Fibst  Sbasom,  by  the  author  of  "  Counter- 
parts" and  *'  Charlea  AnehesUr."    (Smith  A  Elder.) 

Gabavan  Joubmbtb  and  wanderingn  in  Persia, 
Afghanistan,  Turkistain,  and  Beloodiistan,  with 
Hiatorical  Notices  of  those  Countries,  Descriptions 
of  the  Cities  of  Meched,  Herat,  Balk,  and  Candahar, 
•ad  Sketchea  of  the  Nomade  Tribea  of  Central 


Asia,  by  J.  P.  Ferrier,  fomerlv  of  the  Fint  Bogi. 
of  Chasseurs  d'Afrique^  translated  by  Oapt  Wm. 
JeflM. 

Thb  Fourth  Volume  of  the  Collected  Works  of 
John  Knox,  edited  by  David  Laing,  Eaq^  forming 
voL  2  of  the  Miscellaneous  Works. 

A  Nxw  Edition,  in  9  volsi  8vo,  of  the  Works  of 
the  Rev.  John  Howe,  A.  M.,  mdudinff  seversl  works 
never  before  published ;  and  a  Life  of  the  author,  by 
Henry  Rogers,  carsfnlly  revised  for  this  edition,  to 
be  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  GNM>ld,  Edinboigh. 

Thb  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  is  engaged  in 
preparing  for  Um  press  a  Memoir  of  the  kte  Levd 
Cookburn,  with  Anecdotes  and  Sketches  of  tbo 
distinguished  Cotemporariea  of  the  deceased  Judge. 

Thb  First  Number  of  Dickens'  new  novel  in  shil- 
ling parte,  illustrated  bv  Hablot  K.  Browne,  will 
be  published  in  November  next 

Mr.  T.  B.  Maoaclat  has  been  elected  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sdenoes,  of  Belgium. 

T^B  Jury  assembled  at  Anvers,  to  determine  the 

auinquenmal  prise  of  6,000  francs,  institated  for 
le  encouragement  of  Flemiah  literature,  haa  award- 
ed it,  unanimously,  to  M.  Henri  Conscience. 

Thb  French  Government  has  granted  a  fresh  de- 
lay of  three  years  for  the  completion  of  the  two 
Dictionaries— French  and  Aramc^  and  Arabic  mod 
French,  for  which  two  prizes  of  6,000  frames  eaeh 
were  offered  by  a  decree  of  the  39  th  of  November, 
1863. 

M.  Lakabtznb  is  about  to  commence  a  seriea  of 
contributions  to  the  Sikcle  newspaper. 

.  A  HiBTOBT  OF  Russia,  by  liamertine^  is  advertised 
to  appear  in  Paris,  as  a  companion  work  to  his  re- 
cent *'  Hiitory  of  Turkey." 

It  is  stated  that  the  celebrated  Strauss,  author  of 
**  The  Life  of  Jesus,"  has  retired  from  the  depart- 
ment of  Theological  Polemics,  and  has  devoted 
himself  to  literary  puvsnita.  He  is  making  minute 
researches  aa  to  the  lives  of  the  older  poets  and 
artists  of  his  Suabian  fatherland. 

A  curious  work,  on  the  Book  of  Jasher,  "re- 
stored from  the  Mssoretic  text,"  has  been  published 
at  Berlin,  in  Latin,  the  anthor  being  Dr.  Donald- 
son, the  author  of  the  "New  Grat^lns,"  beadmastsr 
of  Bury  School,  England.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
restore  this  ancient  book,  referred  to  in  Josh.  x.  18, 
a  Sam.  1 1& 

Thb  fint  volume  of  a  "  tranalation  of  Albeit 
Barnes'  Commentariea  on  the  New  TestBment  into 
French,  by  N.  Rousel,"  has  been  Issued  in  Paria. 

LAXiCBirAiB'  Work  upon  "Dante,  his  Life^  Opin- 
ions and  Work^"  ia  to  be  published,  edited  by  M. 
Forgnesk 
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**  Ob,  Doctor,  it  was  not  exactly  scoldiog, 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word.  I 
was  merely  trying  to  prevent  the  dear  from 
giving  way  to  excessive  grief  at  parting." 

**  How,    I  said,  *'  I  don't  understand ; 
not  you  to  accompany  her  home  V* 

**0h,  yes,  but  you,  Doctor.  The  only 
reason  she  would  assign  for  her  excessive 
grief  (she  has  done  little  else  but  cry  since 
Saturday)  was  that  '  Doctor  Torrens  was  so 
very  kind  she  could  not  bear  to  think  of 
leaving  him.*  '* 

Forty- eight  and  seventeen !  it  was  a  fear- 
ful disparity !  And  yet,  old  fool  that  I  was, 
I  felt  something  within  my  bosom  give  a  sud- 
den bound — something  that  had  not  stirred 
there  since  that  gloomy  day  when  I  bid  fare- 
well to  Mary. 

<«  If  I  thought,  Mn.  Willis,''  I  said ;  <Mf  I 
eould  have  thought  that  the  dear  child  would 
manr  me,  I'm  sure  I'd  have  asked  her  long 
ago.'* 


Mrs.  Willis  blushed,  and  was  going,  I  be- 
lieve, to  say  something  angry,  when  Annie 
herself  came  in.  The  soft  gray  eyes  were 
indeed  red  with  weeping,  but  ere  that  inter- 
view was  over  they  smiled  again.  Mrs.  Wil- 
lis discreetly  took  herself  off,  and  if  Annie's 
aunt  *did  not  know  exactly  what  I  said  and 
what  she  answered,  I  do  not  think  any  one 
else  has  a  claim  to  do, so.  Indeed,  all  that 
I  can  recollect  distinctly  is,  that  the  blushing, 
trembling  little  thing  said  a  good  deal  about 
papa,  and  sent  me  away  the  happiest  man 
breathing. 

"  Papa,"  John  Tolmer,  my  own  real  old 
friend,  did  not  say  '*  No."  As  soon  as  he 
found  that  his  darling  and  mine  was  really 
so  silly  as  to  love  for  himself  and  his  old- 
world  stories,  him  who  had  loved  her  mother, 
he  gave  his  consent ;  and  I  think,  nay,  I  am 
sure,  that  my  Annie  does  not  repent  the  day 
that  made  her  the  old  Doctor's  bride. 


•  •» 


A  onsAT  Man's  Hopb  of  the  Woru). 
lie  following  passage  occurs  in  an  article  up- 
on '*  the  Past  and  the  present  Morality  of  Brit- 
ish Statesmen,"  in  the  North  British  Review : 

*•  We  recently  ventured,  at  the  close  of 
some  long  conversations  with  a  retired  phi- 
loaopher  and  statesman,  who  for  many  years 
was  the  first  minister  of  a  great  kingdom,  to 
ask  him  the  following  question :  You  have 
Ihred  through  some  of  the  most  interesting  and 
troublesome  times  of  modem  history ;  you 
have  studied  men  contemplatively,  as  well  as 
acted  with  them  and  governed  them ;  you 
have  long  had  the  fate  of  your  own  country, 
and  a  portion  of  that  of  Europe,  in  your  own 
bands.  What  feeling  b  strongest  in  your 
mind  as  you  look  back  and  look  forward — 
hope  or  despondency  for  your  country  and 
for  the  world— -contempt  and  disgust,  or  af- 
fection and  esteem  for  your  fellow-men  ?   His 


reply  was,  as  nearly  as  we  can  recall  it,  this : 
'  I  do  not  feel  that  my  experience  of  men  has 
either  disposed  me  to  think  worse  of  them, 
or  indisposed  me  to  serve  them ;  nor,  in 
spite  of  failure  which  I  lament,  of  errors  which 
I  now  see  and  acknowledge,  and  of  the 
present  gloomy  aspect  of  affairs,  do  I  despair 
of  the  future.  On  the  contrary,  I  see  a 
glimpse  of  daylight ;  I  see  elements  of  rescue ; 
I  see,  even  now,  faint  dawnings  of  a  better 
day.  The  march  of  providence  is  so  slow,  and 
our  desires  so  impatient — the  work  of  pro- 
gress is  so  immense,  and  our  means  of  aiding 
it  so  feeble — the  life  of  humanity  is  so  long, 
and  the  life  of  individual  men  so  brief,  that 
what  we  see  is  often  only  the  ebb  of  the  ad- 
vancing wave,  and  thus  discouragement  is 
our  inevitable  lot.  It  is  only  history  that 
teaches  us  to  hope.'  " 
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LITEBART   MISCELLANIES. 


AxoHo  the  n«w  works  annoimoed  hj  the  Eoglish 
publiehen,  we  ootioe  the  following : 

LmuT  MiiNOR ;  or,  Rani  Beoolleotions,  by  Wm« 
FUtt,  Author  of ''  Tom  ThorDtoD,"  te 

BioHAKD  Crouwsll  ftod  the  Dawn  of  the  Reetora* 
tiion,  by  M.  Guizot,  Aathor  of  "  History  of  Oliyer 
CromwelL" 

Thb  Extxrnal  GoTmniBifT  and  Disoipline  of  the 
Chnreh  daring  the  first  three  Centoriesy  by  John 
£aye^  D.  D.,  late  bishop  of  laneoln. 

AsffixoBULUS ;  a  Tale  of  Jerasalem,  by  M.  Eara- 
nagh.    (Not  Jalia.) 

Ths  Dkad  Sba,  a  New  Route  to  India:  with 
other  Fragments  and  Gleaniags  from  the  East,  by 
Captain  W.  Allen,  R.  N.,  F.  R  a,  A& ;  Aathor  of 
"  The  Narrative  of  the  Niger  Expedition." 

Patruboht;  or,  the  Family,  its  Constitation, 
and  Probation,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Harris,  D.  D.,  New 
College,  8L  John^  Wood,  London, 

•  JoTiurAL  kept  at  the  Head-Qaarters  of  the  Britaeh 
Army  before  Sebastopol,  from  the  Landing  of  the 
army  in  September,  1864;  oomprisin^  the  Letters 
of  the  Correspondent  of  the  **  Morning  Herald," 
oorreoted  and  revised  by  the  Aathor. 

Hdcoibs  of  John  Eitto,  D.  D.,  F.  &  A.,  Aathor 
of '  Daily  Bible  Illastrationfl^'  &a,  compiled  chieflY 
from  his  Letters  and  Joamals,  by  J.  E.  Rylano, 
M.  A.,  editor  of  "  Foster's  Life  and  Correspond- 
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LiR  AKD  Works  of  Oosths  ;  with  Sketches  of 
his  Age  and  Cotemporaries,  from  pabiished  and  an- 
pnUished  soaree%  oy  Q.  H.  Lswea. 

Tkr  Guide  to  Limro  Hsdioal  Authobs;  with 
a  Claasifieation  of  the  Sabjeots  of  their  Writing ;  be- 
ing a  complete  Catalogae  raisonne  of  Medieal  Bib- 
liography. 

A  LrmiL  Eholish  Translation  of  King  Alfred's 
Anfflo-Sazon  Version  of  the  Compendioos  History 
of  me  World,  by  Orosas,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Bosworlb, 
Lib  D,  containing— 1.  Notes  on  the  English  Trans- 
lation ;  2.  Facsimile  Specimens  of  the  Land  and 
Cotton  MISS. ;  8.  Mr.  Hampton's  Euay  on  Kine 
Alfred's  Geomphy ;  4.  A  Map  of  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa,  aoooraing  Orosios  and  Alfred. 

Tan  FuB-Huiima  of  ibs  Fab  Wist,  by  Alex. 
Ross^  Aathor  of  **AdTentares  in  the  Colombia 
Riyer.'' 

Mt  FiasT  Season,  by  the  aathor  of  "  Coanter- 
parU"  and  ''  Charles  Anchester."    (Smith  dt  Elder.) 

CARATAif  JocKKXTB  and  wandcringi  in  Peraui, 
A%hanistan,  Tarkistnn,  and  Beloooustan,  with 
Hi&rieal  Noticee  of  those  Coantries^  Descriptions 
of  the  Cities  of  Meched,  Herat,  Balk,  and  Candahar, 
and  Sketches  of  the  Nomade  Tribes  of  Central 


Asia,  by  J.  P.  Ferrier,  formerW  of  the  First  Rwt 
of  Chaasears  d'Afriqae,  translated  by  CapL  Wm. 
Jeflse. 

Thb  Foarth  Yolame  of  the  Collected  Works  of 
John  Knox,  edited  by  Dayid  Laing,  Esq^  forming 
YoL  2  of  the  Miscellaneons  Works. 

A  Nkw  Edition,  in  9  yols.  8vo,  of  the  Worka  of 
the  Rev.  John  Howe,  A.  M.,  indadinff  scTeral  works 
ncTcr  before  pabiished ;  and  a  Life  of  the  aathor,  by 
Henr^  Rogers,  caref ally  rcFised  for  this  edilioiiy  to 
be  edited  by  the  Rct.  Dr.  Gh>old,  Edinbargh. 

Thb  Lord  Adyocate  of  Scotland  is  engaged  in 
prsMuring  for  the  press  a  Memoir  of  the  Ute  Lord 
Uockborn,  with  Anecdotes  and  Sketehea  of  tha 
distingnished  Cotemporariee  of  the  deceased  Jndge. 

Thb  First  Number  of  Dickens'  new  noyd  in  shil- 
ling parts»  illastrated  by  Hablot  K.  Browne,  will 
be  pabiished  in  Noyember  next 

Mr.  T.  B.  Maoaulat  has  been  elected  •  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  Belgians. 

T^B  Jary  assembled  at  Anyers,  to  determine  the 

aninqaennial  priae  of  6,000  francs,  instituted  for 
le  encouragement  of  Flemish  literature,  has  award- 
ed it^  unanimously,  to  M.  Henri  Conscience. 

Thb  French  Goyernment  has  granted  a  fresh  de- 
lay of  three  years  for  the  completion  of  the  two 
Dictionarie»*Frenoh  and  Arabic,  and  Arabic  Bnd 
French,  for  which  two  prices  of  0,000  francs  each 
were  offered  by  a  decree  of  the  29  th  of  Noyember^ 
1853. 

Bl  Lamabtxnb  is  about  to  commence  a  aeries  of 
contributions  to  the  Siede  newspaper. 

.  A  Hisiobt  of  Russia,  by  Lamertine,  isadTertissd 
to  appear  in  Paru^  as  a  companion  work  to  hk  re- 
cent *'  History  of  Turkey." 

It  is  stated  that  the  celebrated  Straoas^  author  of 
"  The  Life  of  Jesus,"  has  retired  from  the  depart- 
ment of  Theological  Polemics,  and  has  deyoted 
himself  to  literary  pursnit&  He  is  making  minute 
researches  aa  to  the  liyes  of  the  older  poets  and 
artists  of  his  Suabian  fatherland. 

A  carious  work,  on  the  Book  of  Jssher,  "re- 
stored lh>m  the  Mssoretic  text,"  haa  been  published 
at  Berlin,  in  Latin,  the  author  being  Dr.  Donald- 
son, the  author  of  the  "New  Gratylus^"  head  master 
of  Bury  School,  England.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
restore  this  ancient  bo^k,  referred  to  in  Josh.  z.  18, 
2Sam.i  la 

Thb  first  rolnme  of  a  ''translation  of  Albert 
Barnes^  Commentaries  on  the  New  Testament  into 
French,  by  N.  Rousel,"  has  been  issued  in  Paris. 

Lammbnais*  Work  upon  "Dante,  his  Life^  Opin- 
ions and  Works^**  is  to  be  published,  edited  by  M. 
Forguea. 
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NoTHino  »  more  difficult  tlian  to  Beltle 
vho  is  the  most  illastrious,  the  most  to  be 
admired,  in  any  walk  of  hnman  greataesB. 
Those  who  would  hraia  us — if  they  could 
but  tmsgiue  as  to  have  any  farairiB — for  hiat- 
ing  that  it  may  be  a  queslion  whether  Shak- 
Bpeare  be  the  first  of  poets,  would  perhapB 
have  been  Homeritea  a  ceutury  ago.  Id  these 
dbputes  there  is  more  than  matter  of  opinion, 
or  of  tasle,  or  of  period  :  there  is  also  matter 
of  quantity,  question  oF  hoir  much,  without 
any  possibility  of  bringing  the  thing  to  trial 
by  scale.  This  element  of  difficulty  is  well 
illustrated  by  an  exception.  Among  inquirers 
into  what  our  ignorance  calls  the  law*  of 
nature,  an  undispnted  preemiuence  is  given  to 
IsAAo  IfKWTON,  as  well  by  the  popular  voice, 
as  by  the  deliberate  suffrage  of  his  peere. 
The  right  lo  thia  supremacy  is  almost  demon- 
strable. It  would  be  difficult  to  award  the 
palm  to  tbe  swiftest,  except  by  set  trial,  with 
one  starting- pi Eice  and  one  goal :  nor  could 
we  easily  determine  the  slrongeet  among  the 
strong,  if  the  weights  they  lifted  were  of 
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miscellaneous  material  and  hulk.  But  if  we 
saw  one  of  the  swiftest  among  the  runners 
keep  ahead  of  nearly  all  his  comrades,  with 
one  of  the  heaviest  of  the  weights  upon  his 
shoulders,  we  should  certaimy  place  him 
above  all  his  rivals,  whether  in  activity  alone, 
or  in  strength  alone.  Tliough  Achillea  were 
the  swifter,  and  Hercules  the  stronger,  a 
good  second  to  both  would  be  placed  above 
either.  This  ia  a  atatement  of  Newloa's 
case.  We  cBnnot  say  whether  or  no  he  be 
the  Gr^  of- ma  thematic  ianB,  though  we  should 
listen  with  a  feeling  of  possibility  of  convic- 
tion to  those  who  muctain  the  affirmative. 
We  cannot  pronounce  him  superior  to  all 
men  in  the  sagacity  which  guides  the  ob- 
server of — we  mean  rather  deducer  from — 
natural  phenomena,  though  we  should  be 
curioxta  to  see  what  name  any  six  competent 
jurors  would  unanimously  return  before  bis. 
But  we  know  that,  in  the  anion  of  the  two 
powers,  the  world  has  never  seen  a  man  com- 
parable to  him,  unless  it  be  ono  in  whose  case 
remoteness  of  circumstances  creates  great 
difficulty  of  comparison. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  if  Newton  had 
been  CEenopolis,  a  Sicilian  Greek,  he  would 
have  Burpaseed  Archimedes ;  or  that  if  Arcbi- 
16 
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medcs  bad  been  Professor  Firstrede,  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  be  would  bave  been  be- 
low Newton.  Tbe  Sjracusan  is,  among  tbe 
ancients,  the  counterpart  of  tbe  Englishman 
among  tbe  moderns.  Archimedes  is  perhaps 
the  first  among  the  geometers :  and  he  stands 
alone  in  ancient  physics.  He  gave  a  Tiew 
geometry — tbe  name  was  afterwards  applied 
to  the  infinitesimal  calculas — out  of  which  he 
or  a  successor  would  soon  bave  evolved  an 
infinitesimal  calcultis,  if  algebra  bad  been 
known  in  the  West.  He  founded  tbe  sciences 
of  statics  and  hydrostatics,  and  we  cannot 
learn  that  any  hint  of  application  of  geometry 
to  physics  had  previously  been  givefi.  No 
Cavalieri,  no  Fermat,  no  Wallis,  went  before 
him  in  geometry:  there  was  not  even  a 
chance  of  a  contemporary  Leibnitz.  We  can- 
not decide  between  Archimedes  and  Newton : 
tbe  two  form  a  class  by  themselves  into 
which  no  third  name  can  be  admitted ;  and 
tbe  characteristic  of  that  class  is  tbe  union,  in 
most  unusual  quantity,  of  two  kinds  of  power 
not  only  distinct,  but  so  distinct  that  either 
has  often  been  supposed  to  be  injurious  to 
tbe  favorable  development  of  the  other. 

The  scientific  fame  of  Newton,  the  power 
which  be  established  over  bis  contemporaries, 
and  his  own  general  high  character,  gave  birth 
to  tbe  desirable  myth  that  his  goodness  was 
paralleled  only  by  his  intellect.  That  un- 
varyiug  dignity  of  mind  is  the  necessary  con- 
comitant of  great  power  of  thought,  is  a 
pleasant  creed,  but  hardly  attainable  except 
by  those  whose  love  for  their  faith  is  insured 
by  their  capacity  for  believing  what  they  like. 
The  hero  is  all  hero,  even  to  those  who  would 
be  loath  to  pay  the  compliment  of  perfect 
imitation.  Pericles,  no  doubt,  thought  "vetY 
little  of  Hector  dragged  in  tbe  dust  behind 
tbe  chariot :  and  Atticus  we  can  easily  sup- 
pose to  bave  found  some  three*  quarter  excuse 
for  Romulus  when  he  buried  his  sword  in  bis 
brother's  body  by  way  of  enforcing  a  retort. 
Tbe  dubious  actions  of  Newton,  certainly  less 
striking  than  those  of  tbe  heroes  of  antiquity, 
have  found  tbe  various  gradations  of  sup- 
pressors, extenuators,  defenders,  and  ad- 
noirers.  But  we  live,  not  merely  in  sceptical 
days,  which  doubt  of  Troy  and  will  none  of 
Romulus,  but  in  discriminating  days,  which 
insist  on  the  distinction  between  intellect  and 
morals.  Oar  generation,  with  no  lack  of  idols 
of  its  own,  baa  rudely  invaded  the  temples  in 
which  science  worships  its  founders:  and  we 
have  before  us  a  biographer  who  feels  that 
he  must  abandon  the  demigod,  and  admit  the 
impugners  of  tbe  man  to  argument  without 
one  cry  of  blasphemy.    To  do  him  justice. 


be  is  more  under  the  influence  of  his  lime, 
than  under  its  fear:  but  very  great  is  tbe 
difference  between  the  writer  of  the  present 
volumes  and  that  of  the  shorter  life  in  the 
Family  Library  in  1831 ;  though,  if  there 
be  any  truth  in  metaphysics,  they  are  the 
same  person. 

The  two  deans  of  optical  science,  in  Britain 
and  in  France,  Sir  David  Brewster  and  M. 
Biot,  are  both  biographers  of  Newton,  and 
take  rather  different  sides  on  disputed  points. 
Sir  D.  Brewster  was  tbe  first  writer  on  optics 
in  whose  works  we  took  an  interest :  bat  we 
do  not  mean  printed  works.  We,  plural  as 
we  are,  remember  well  the  afternoon,  we 
should  say  the  half- holiday,  when  the  ksleido- 
scope  which  our  ludi-mayister — most  aptly 
named  for  that  turn — had  just  received  from 
London  was  confided  to  our  care.  We  re- 
member the  committee  of  conservation,  and 
the  regulation  that  each  boy  should,  at  tbe 
first  round,  have  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment 
of  the  treasure  for  three  minutes :  and  we  re- 
member, further,  that  we  never  could  have 
believed  it  took  so  very  short  a  time  to  boil 
an  egg,  A  fig  for  Jupiter  and  bis  satellites, 
and  their  inhabitants  too,  if  any !  What 
should  we  bave  thought  of  Galileo,  when 
placed  by  the  side  of  tbe  inventor  of  this 
wonder  of  wonders,  who  bad  not  only  made 
his  own  telescope,  but  his  own  starry  firma- 
ment? The  inventor  of  tbe  kaleidoscope 
must  bave  passed  the  term  allotted  to  man, 
before  be  put  his  band  to  the  actual  concoc- 
tion of  these  long-meditated  volumes;  in  which 
we  find  the  only  life  of  Newton  written  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  Newton's  fame. 
But  though  he  has  passed  the  term,  he  has 
not  incurred  the  penalty :  his  strength  is  labor 
without  sorrow.  We  trust  therefore  that  the 
still  later  age,  the  full  fourscore,  will  find  him 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  additional  fame  which 
he  has  so  well  earned.  And  since  his  own 
scientific  sensibilities  are  keen,  as  evidenced 
by  many  a  protest  against  what  he  conceives 
to  be  general  neglect  on  the  pai*t  of  ruling 
powers,  we  hope  they  will  make  him  fully 
feel  that  he  has  linked  bis  own  name  to  that 
of  his  first  object  of  human  reverence  for  as 
long  as  our  century  shall  retain  a  place  in  lit- 
erary history.  This  will  be  conceded  by  all, 
how  much  soever  they  may  differ  from  tbe 
author  in  opinions  or  conclusions :  and  though 
we  shall  proceed  to  attack  several  of  Sir  I>. 
Brewster's  positions,  and  though  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  affirming  that  he  is  still  too  much 
of  a  biographer,  and  too  little  of  an  historian, 
we  admire  his  earnest  enthusiasm,  and  fell  as 
strongly  as  any  one  of  his  assentients  the  ser- 
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▼ioe  he  has  rendered  to  oorliteratare.  When 
A  century  or  two  shall  have  passed,  we  pre- 
dict it  will  be  said  of  our  day  that  the  time 
was  not  come  when  hoth  sides  of  the  social 
character  of  Newton  could  be  trusted  to  his 
follower  in  experimental  science.  Though 
biography  be  no  longer  an  act  of  worship,  it 
18  not  yet  a  solemn  and  impartial  judgment : 
we  are  in  the  intermediate  stage,  in  which  ad* 
▼oeacy  is  the  aim,  and  in  which  the  bio- 
grapher, when  a  thought  more  candid  than 
usnal,  avows  that  he  is  to  do  ku  best  for  his 
client.  We  accept  the  book  as  we  find  it : 
we  expect  an  ex  parte  statement,  and  we  have 
it.  The  minor  offence  is  sometimes  admitted, 
with  what  we  should  call  the  art  of  an  able 
eooDsel,  if  we  did  not  know  that  the  system 
of  the  advocate  in  court  is  but  the  imitation 
of  all  that  is  really  telling  in  the  natural 
practices  of  the  partisan  defender.  But  Sir 
D.  Brewster  stands  clear  of  the  imputation 
of  art  by  the  mixture  of  all  which  art  would 
aToid.  A  judicious  barrister,  when  he  has  to 
admit  some  human  nature  in  his  client,  puts 
an  additional  trump  upon  the  trick  by  making 
some  allowance  for  the  other  side ;  and  no- 
thing puts  the  other  side  in  eo  perilous  a  pre- 
dicament. It  is  not  so  with  Sir  D.  Brewster. 
When  sins  against  Newton  are  to  be  punbhed, 
we  hear  Juvenal ;  when  Newton  is  to  be  re- 
primanded, we  hear  a  nice  and  delicate  Hor- 
ace, who  can 

In  reverend  bishops  note  some  small  defects ; 
And  own  the  Spaniard  did  a  waggish  thinf, 
Who  cropt  our  ears,  and  sent  them  to  the  king. 

We  have  more  reasons  than  one  for  desiring 
that  it  should  have  been  so,  and  not  otherwise. 
Sir  D.  Brewster  is  the  first  biographer  who 
has  had  unrestricted  access  to  the  Portsmouth 
papers :  he  has  been  allowed  to  have  this  col- 
lection in  his  own  possession.  Had  the  first 
life  written  upon  knowledge  of  these  papers 
taken  that  view  of  Newton's  social  conduct 
which  stern  justice  to  others  requires,  a  con- 
donation of  all  the  previous  offences  of  bio- 
graphers would  have  followed.  There  was 
not  full  information :  the  fault  lay  with  those 
who  suppressed  the  truth ;  and  so  forth. 
And  every  great  man  wlio  has  left  no  hoard 
of  papers  would  have  had  a  seal  of  approval 
placed  upon  all  his  biographies :  for,  you  see, 
Newton  was  exposed  by  the  publication  of  the 
Portsmouth  papers,  thai  is  easily  under- 
stood ;  but  A  B  left  no  papers,  therefore  no 
such  exposure  can  take  place,  &c.,  (be.  We, 
who  hold  that  there  is  and  lone  has  been, 
ample  means  of  proving  the  injustice  with 


which  Newton  and  his  contemporiuies  once 
and  again  treated  all  who  did  not  bow  to  the 
idol,  should  have  been  loath  to  see  the  garri- 
son which  our  opponents  have  placed  in  the 
contested  forts  march  out  with  the  honors  of 
war,  under  a  convention  made  on  distant 
ground,  and  on  a  newly-discovered  basis  of 
treaty.  Again,  there  is  a  convenient  con- 
tinuity in  the  first  disclosure  of  these  docu- 
ments coming  from  an  advocate :  the  discus- 
sion which  they  excite  will  be  better  under- 
stood when  the  defender  of  Newton  is  the 
first  to  have  recourse  to  Newton's  own 
papers. 

Of  Newton's  birth,  of  hb  father's  death 
and  the  subsequent  marriage  of  his  mother, 
we  need  say  nothing.  He  was  not  bom  with 
a  title,  though  he  was  the  son  of  the  lord  of 
a  very  little  manor,  a  yeoman's  plot  of  land 
with  a  baronial  name.  But  the  knighthood 
clinffs  strongly  to  his  memory.  Sir  David 
(and  on  looUng  back,  we  see  that  the  Doctor 
did  just  the  same)  seldom  neglects  it.  When 
the  schoolboy  received  a  kick  from  a  school- 
fellow^ it  was  *'  Sir  Isaac"  who  fought  him  in 
the  churchyard,  and  it  was  "Sir  Isaac"  who 
rubbed  bis  antagonist's  nose  against  the  wall 
in  sign  of  victory.  Should  we  survive  Sir 
Davidy  we  shall  Brewster  him :  we  hold  that 
those  who  are  gone,  when  of  a  certain  note, 
are  entitled  to  the  compliment  of  the  simplest 
nomenclature.  The  childhood  and  boyhood 
of  Newton  were  dbtinguished  only  by  great 
skill  in  mechanical  contrivance.  No  tradition, 
no  remaining  record,  imputes  any  very  early 
progress  either  in  mathematics  or  general 
learning,  beyond  what  is  seen  in  thousands 
of  clever  boys  in  any  one  year  of  the  world. 
That  he  was  taken  from  farming  occupations, 
and  sent  back  to  school,  because  he  loved 
study,  is  told  us  in  general  terms ;  but  what 
study  we  are  not  told.  We  have  always 
been  of  opinion  that  the  diversion  of  Newton's 
flow  of  reason  into  its  proper  channel  was 
the  work  of  the  University  and  its  discipline. 
He  was  placed  at  Trinity  Colle^  as  a  sub- 
sizar  in  his  nineteenth  year.  We  have  no 
proof,  but  rather  the  contrary,  that  be  had 
then  opened  Euclid.  That  he  was  caught 
solving  a  problem  under  a  hedge  is  recorded : 
perhaps  a  knotty  question  of  wheelwork.  He 
Dought  a  Euclid  at  Cambridge^  and  threw  it 
aside  as  a  trifling  book,  because  the  conclu- 
sions were  so  evident :  he  betook  himself  to 
Descartes,  and  afterwards  lamented  that  he 
had  not  given  proper  attention  to  Euclid. 
All  this  is  written,  and  Sir  David  is  bound  to 
give  it ;  but  what  Newton  has  written  belies 
it.    We  put  faith  in  the  Frincipia,  which  is 
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medcs  had  been  Professor  Firstrede,  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  he  would  have  been  be- 
low Newton.  The  Sjracusan  is,  among  the 
ancients,  the  counterpart  of  the  Englishman 
among  the  moderns.  Archimedes  is  perhaps 
the  first  among  the  geometers  :  and  be  stands 
alone  in  ancient  physics.  He  gave  a  new 
geometry — the  name  was  afterwards  applied 
to  the  infinitesimal  calculus — out  of  which  he 
or  a  successor  would  soon  have  evolved  an 
infinitesimal  calculus,  if  algebra  bad  been 
known  in  the  West.  He  founded  the  sciences 
of  statics  and  hydrostatics,  and  we  cannot 
learn  that  any  hint  of  application  of  geometry 
to  physics  had  previously  been  givefi.  No 
Cavalieri,  no  Fermat,  no  Wallis,  went  before 
him  in  geometry:  there  was  not  even  a 
chance  of  a  contemporary  Leibnitz.  We  can- 
not decide  between  Archimedes  and  Newton : 
the  two  form  a  class  by  themselves  into 
which  no  third  name  can  be  admitted ;  and 
the  characteristic  of  that  class  is  the  union,  in 
most  unusual  quantity,  of  two  kinds  of  power 
not  only  distinct,  but  so  distinct  that  either 
has  often  been  supposed  to  be  injurious  to 
the  favorable  development  of  the  other. 

The  scientific  fame  of  Newton,  the  power 
which  he  established  over  his  contemporaries, 
and  his  own  general  high  character,  gave  birth 
to  the  desirable  myth  that  his  goodness  was 
paralleled  only  by  his  intellect.  That  un- 
varying dignity  of  mind  is  the  necessary  con- 
comitant of  great  power  of  thought,  is  a 
pleasant  creed,  but  hardly  attainable  except 
by  those  whose  love  for  their  faith  is  insured 
by  their  capacity  for  believing  what  they  like. 
The  hero  is  all  nero,  even  to  those  who  would 
be  loath  to  pay  the  compliment  of  perfect 
imitation.  Pericles,  no  doubt,  thought  very 
little  of  Hector  dragged  in  the  dast  behind 
the  chariot :  and  Atticus  we  can  easily  sup- 
pose to  have  found  some  three-quarter  excuse 
for  Romulus  when  he  buried  his  sword  in  his 
brother's  body  by  way  of  enforcing  a  retort. 
The  dubious  actions  of  Newton,  certainly  less 
striking  than  those  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity, 
have  found  the  various  gradations  of  sup- 
pressors, extenuators,  defenders,  and  ad- 
mirers. But  we  live,  not  merely  in  sceptical 
days,  which  doubt  of  Troy  and  will  none  of 
Romulus,  but  in  discriminating  days,  which 
insist  on  the  distinction  between  intellect  and 
morals.  Our  generation,  with  no  lack  of  idols 
of  its  own,  has  rudely  invaded  the  temples  in 
which  science  worships  its  founders:  and  we 
have  before  ns  a  biographer  who  feels  that 
he  must  abandon  the  demigod,  and  admit  the 
impugners  of  the  man  to  argument  without 
one  cry  of  blasphemy.    To  do  him  justice. 


he  is  more  under  the  influence  of  his  tinoe, 
than  under  its  fear:  but  very  great  is  the 
difiference  between  the  writer  of  the  present 
volumes  and  that  of  the  shorter  life  in  the 
Family  Library  in  1831 ;  though,  if  there 
be  any  truth  in  metaphysics,  they  are  the 
same  person. 

The  two  deans  of  optical  science,  in  Britain 
and  in  France,  Sir  David  Brewster  and  M. 
Biot,  are  both  biographers  of  Newton,  and 
take  rather  different  sides  on  disputed  pointa. 
Sir  D.  Brewster  was  the  first  writer  on  optics 
in  whose  works  we  took  an  interest :  bat  we 
do  not  mean  printed  works.  We,  plural  as 
we  are,  remember  well  the  afternoon,  we 
should  say  the  half-holiday,  when  the  kaleido- 
scope which  our  ludi-magister — ^most  aptly 
named  for  that  turn — had  just  received  from 
London  was  confided  to  our  care.  We  re- 
member the  committee  of  conservation,  and 
the  regulation  that  each  boy  should,  at  the 
first  round,  have  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment 
of  the  treasure  for  three  minutes :  and  we  re- 
member, further,  that  we  never  could  have 
believed  it  took  so  very  short  a  time  to  boil 
&n  egg*  A  fig  for  Jupiter  and  his  satellites, 
and  their  inhabitants  too,  if  any  I  What 
should  we  have  thought  of  Galileo,  when 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  inventor  of  this 
wonder  of  wonders,  who  had  not  only  made 
his  own  telescope,  but  bis  own  starry  firma- 
ment? The  inventor  of  the  kaleidoscope 
must  have  passed  the  term  allotted  to  man, 
before  he  put  his  hand  to  the  actual  concoc- 
tion of  these  long-meditated  volumes;  in  which 
we  find  the  only  life  of  Newton  written  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  Newton's  fame. 
But  though  he  has  psssed  the  term,  he  has 
not  incurred  the  penalty :  his  strength  is  labor 
without  sorrow.  We  trust  therefore  that  the 
still  later  age,  the  full  fourscore,  will  find  him 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  additional  fame  which 
he  has  so  well  earned.  And  since  his  own 
scientific  sensibilities  are  keen,  as  evidenced 
by  many  a  protest  against  what  he  conceives 
to  be  general  neglect  on  the  part  of  ruling 
powers,  we  hope  they  will  make  him  fully 
feel  that  he  has  linked  his  own  name  to  that 
of  his  first  object  of  human  reverence  for  aa 
long  as  our  century  shall  retain  a  place  in  lit- 
erary history.  This  will  be  conceded  by  all, 
how  much  soever  they  may  differ  from  the 
author  in  opinions  or  conclusions :  and  though 
we  shall  proceed  to  attack  several  of  Sir  D. 
Brewster's  positions,  and  though  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  affirming  that  he  is  still  too  much 
of  a  biographer,  and  too  little  of  an  historian, 
we  admire  his  earnest  enthusiasm,  and  fell  aa 
strongly  as  any  one  of  his  assentients  the  aer- 
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Tiee  lie  has  rendered  to  oorUterature.  When 
a  centarj  or  two  shall  have  passed,  we  pre- 
dict it  will  he  said  of  our  day  that  the  time 
was  not  come  when  both  sides  of  the  social 
character  of  Newton  could  be  trusted  to  hb 
follower  in  experimental  science.  Though 
biography  be  no  longer  an  act  of  worship,  it 
is  not  yet  a  solemn  and  impartial  judgment : 
we  are  in  the  intermediate  stage,  in  which  ad- 
Tocacy  is  the  aim,  and  in  which  the  bio- 
grapher, when  a  thought  more  candid  than 
usual,  avows  that  he  is  to  do  his  best  for  his 
client.  We  accept  the  book  as  we  6nd  it : 
we  expect  an  ex  parte  statement,  and  we  have 
it  The  minor  offence  is  sometimes  admitted, 
with  what  we  should  call  the  art  of  an  able 
counsel,  if  we  did  not  know  that  the  system 
of  the  advocate  in  court  is  but  the  imitation 
of  all  that  is  really  telling  in  the  natural 

fracUcea  of  the  partisan  defender.  But  Sir 
>.  Brewster  stands  clear  of  the  imputation 
of  art  by  the  mixture  of  all  which  art  would 
avoid.  A  judicious  barrister,  when  he  has  to 
admit  some  human  nature  in  his  client,  puts 
an  additional  trump  upon  the  trick  by  making 
some  allowance  for  the  other  side ;  and  no- 
thing puts  the  other  side  in  so  perilous  a  pre- 
dicament. It  is  not  so  with  Sir  D.  Brewster. 
When  sins  against  New  ton  are  to  be  punished, 
we  hear  Juvenal ;  when  Newton  is  to  be  re- 
priouuided,  we  hear  a  nice  and  delicate  Hor- 
ace, who  can 

In  reverend  bishops  note  some  small  defects ; 
And  own  the  Spaniard  did  a  waggish  thinf, 
Who  crept  our  ears,  and  sent  them  to  the  king. 

We  have  more  reasons  than  one  for  desiring 
that  it  should  have  been  so,  and  not  otherwise. 
Sir  D.  Brewster  is  the  first  biographer  who 
has  had  unrestricted  access  to  the  Portsmouth 
papers :  he  has  been  allowed  to  have  this  col- 
feciioQ  in  his  own  possession.  Had  the  first 
life  written  upon  knowledge  of  these  papers 
taken  that  view  of  Newton's  social  conduct 
which  stem  justice  to  others  requires,  a  coo- 
donation  of  all  the  previous  offences  of  bio- 
graphers would  have  followed.  There  was 
not  full  information :  the  fault  lay  with  those 
who  suppressed  the  truth ;  and  so  forth. 
And  every  great  man  who  has  left  no  hoard 
of  papers  would  have  had  a  seal  of  approval 
placed  upon  all  his  biographies :  for,  you  see, 
Newton  was  exposed  by  the  publication  of  the 
Fortamouth  papeta,  that  is  easily  under- 
atood  ;  but  A  B  left  no  papers,  therefore  no 
such  exposure  can  take  place,  &c.,  dec.  We, 
who  hold  that  there  is  and  long  has  been, 
ample  means  of  proving  the  injustice  with 


which  Newton  and  his  contemporaries  onee 
and  again  treated  all  who  did  not  bow  to  the 
idol,  should  have  been  loath  to  see  the  garri- 
son which  our  opponents  have  placed  in  the 
contested  forts  march  out  with  the  honors  of 
war,  under  a  convention  made  on  distant 
ground,  and  on  a  newly-discovered  basis  of 
treaty.  Again,  there  is  a  convenient  con- 
tinuity in  the  first  disclosure  of  these  docu- 
ments coming  from  an  advocate :  the  discus- 
sion which  they  excite  will  be  better  under- 
stood when  the  defender  of  Newton  is  the 
first  to  have  recourse  to  Newton's  own 
papers. 

Of  Newton's  birth,  of  his  father's  death 
and  the  subsequent  marriage  of  his  mother, 
we  need  say  nothing.  He  was  not  bom  with 
a  title,  though  he  was  the  son  of  the  lord  of 
a  very  little  manor,  a  yeoman's  plot  of  land 
with  a  baronial  name.  But  the  knighthood 
clinflTs  strongly  to  his  memory.  Sir  David 
(and  on  looiaog  back,  we  see  that  the  Doctor 
did  just  the  same)  seldom  neglects  it.  When 
the  schoolboy  received  a  kick  from  a  school- 
fellow^ it  was  ''  Sir  Isaac"  who  fought  him  in 
the  churchyard,  and  it  was  "  Sir  Isaac"  who 
rubbed  bis  antagonist's  nose  against  the  wall 
in  sign  of  victory.  Should  we  survive  iSt> 
Dav^y  we  shall  Brewster  him :  we  hold  that 
those  who  are  gone,  when  of  a  certain  note, 
are  entitled  to  the  compliment  of  the  simplest 
nomenclature.  The  childhood  and  boyhood 
of  Newton  were  distinguished  only  by  great 
skill  in  mechanical  contrivance.  No  tradition, 
no  remaining  record,  imputes  any  very  early 
progress  either  in  mathematics  or  general 
learning,  beyond  what  is  seen  in  thousands 
of  clever  boys  in  any  one  year  of  the  world. 
That  he  was  taken  from  farming  occupations, 
and  sent  back  to  school,  because  he  loved 
study,  is  told  us  in  general  terms ;  but  what 
study  we  are  not  told.  We  have  always 
been  of  opinion  that  the  diversion  of  Newton's 
flow  of  reason  into  ita  proper  channel  waa 
the  work  of  the  University  and  its  discipline. 
He  was  placed  at  Trinity  College  as  a  sub- 
siiar  in  his  nineteenth  year.  We  have  no 
proof,  but  rather  the  contrary,  that  be  had 
then  opened  Euclid.  That  he  was  caught 
solving  a  problem  under  a  hedge  is  recorded : 
perhaps  a  knotty  question  of  wheelwork.  He 
bought  a  Euclid  at  Cambridge,  and  threw  it 
aside  as  a  trifling  book,  because  the  conclu- 
sions were  so  evident :  he  betook  himself  to 
Descartes,  and  afterwarda  lamented  that  he 
had  not  given  proper  attention  to  Euclid. 
All  this  is  written,  and  Sur  David  is  bound  to 
give  it ;  but  what  Newton  has  written  belies 
it.     We  put  faith  in  the  Frineipia,  which  ia 
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tbe  work  of  an  inordinate  Encleidian,  con- 
stantly attempting  to  clothe  in  the  forms  of 
ancient  geometry  methods  of  proceeding 
which  would  more  easily  have  been  presented 
by  help  of  algebra.  Shall  we  ever  be  told  that 
Bacon  complained  of  the  baldness  of  his  own 
style,  and  wished  he  had  obtained  command 
over  metaphor  ?  Shall  we  learn  that  Cobbett 
lamented  his  constant  flow  of  Gallicism  and 
west-end  slang,  and  regretted  that  his  English 
had  not  been  more  Saxon  ?  If  we  do,  we 
shall  have  three  very  good  stories  instead  of 
one.  We  may  presume,  as  not  unlikely,  that 
Newton,  untrained  in  any  science,  threw  away 
his  Euclid  at  first,  as  very  evident :  no  one 
need  be  Newton  to  feel  the  obvious  premise, 
or  to  draw  the  unwise  conclusion.  But  it 
would  belong  to  his  tutor  to  make  him 
know  better :  and  Newton  was  made,  as  we 
shall  see,  to  know  better  accordingly.  Our 
reader  must  not  imagine  that  deep  philoso- 
phy and  high  discovery  were  discernible  in 
the  young  subsizar.  He  was,  as  to  what  had 
come  out,  a  clever  and  somewhat  self-willed 
lad,  rather  late  at  school,  with  his  heart  in 
the  keeping  of  a  young  lady  who  lived  in  the 
house  where  he  had  boarded,  and  vice  versa, 
more  than  commonly  ingenious  in  the  con- 
struction of  models,  with  a  good  notion  of  a 
comet  as  a  thing  which  might  be  imitated, 
to  the  terror  of  a  rustic  neighborhood,  by  a 
lantern  in  a  kite's  tail,  and  with  a  tidy  and 
more  than  boyish  notion  of  an  experiment,  as 
proved  by  his  making  an  anemometer  of  him- 
self by  trial  of  jumping  with  and  against  the 
wind.  In  that  tremendous  storm  in  which 
many  believed  that  Oliver  Cromweirs  reputed 
patron  came  to  carry  him  away,  and  in  which 
he  certainly  died,  the  immortal  author  of  the 
theory  of  gravitation  was  measuring  he  little 
knew  what,  by  jumping  to  and  fro.  We  do 
not  desire  to  see  boys  take  investiture  of 
greatness  from  their  earliest  playtime :  we 
like  to  watch  the  veneration  of  a  biographer 
growing  with  its  cause,  and  the  attraction 
varying  with  some  inverse  power  of  the  dis- 
tance. And  further,  we  are  rather  pleased 
to  find  that  Newton  was  what  mammas  call 
a  ffreat  hoy  before  he  was  a  great  man. 

Of  ail  the  books  which  Newton  read  before 
he  went  to  Cambridge  only  one  is  mentioned 
— Sanderson's  Logic:  this  he  studied  so 
thoroughly  that  when  he  came  to  college 
lectures  he  was  found  to  know  it  better  than 
his  tutor.  The  work  is,  for  its  size,  unusually 
rich  in  the  scholastic  distinctions  and  thepar- 
va  loficalia  ;  very  good  for  thought  to  those 
who  can  sound  the  depths.  Newton's  Cam- 
brifige  successors  are  apt  io  defend  their 


neglect  of  logic  by  citing  his  supposed  ex- 
ample, and  that  of  other  great  men:  but  it 
now  appears  that  Newton  was  not  only  con- 
versant with  Barbara,  Celarent,  to.,  but  even 
with  Fecana,  Cajeii,  DafeMs,  Hehare,  Qadaeo^ 
<feo.  We  have  oflen  remarked  that  Newton, 
as  in  the  terminal  scholium  of  the  PrineipkL, 
had  more  acquaintance  with  the  mode  of 
thought  of  the  schoolmen  than  any  ordinary 
account  of  his  early  reading  would  suffice  la 
explain.  We  strongly  suspect  that  he  made 
further  incursions  into  the  old  philosophy, 
and  brought  away  the  idea  of  fluxions,  which 
had  been  written  on,  though  not  in  mathe* 
matical  form,  nor  under  that  name.  Sutsset's 
tract  on  intension  >and  remission  is  floxiooal, 
though  not  mathematical :  in  the  very  first 
paragraph  he  says  that  the  word  nUeimon  is 
used  uno  modo  pro  cUteratume  medianU  ^ua 
qwilitas  acquiriiur  :  et  tic  loquendo  inientio 
est  mottis.  For  qualitas  read  quantiUUyeLXid  we 
are  as  near  to  Newton's  idea  as  we  can  well  be. 
In  less  than  four  years  from  the  time  con- 
cerning which  we  have  presumed  to  ridicule 
the  joint  attempt  of  Conduitt  and  the  biog- 
raphers to  create  a  dawn  for  which  there  is 
no  evidence,  the  sun  rose  indeed.  Shortly 
after  Newton  took  his  B.  A.  d^ee,  io  1665, 
he  was  engaged  on  his  discovery  of  fluxions : 
but  there  is  neither  record  nor  tradition  of 
his  having  taken  his  degree  with  any  unusual 
distinction.  Conduitt's  information  on  this 
period  must  be  absurdly  wrong  in  its  dates. 
We  are  to  believe  that  the  young  investigator 
who  conceived  fluxions  in  May,  1665,  was* 
at  some  time  in  1664,  found  wanting  in  geo- 
metry by  Barrow,  and  thereby  led  not  only 
to  study  Euclid  more  attentively,  but  to 
"form  a  more  favorable  estimate  of  the 
ancient  geometry  when  he  came  to  the  inter- 
esting propositions  on  the  equality  of  paral- 
lelograms  "    And  this  when  he  was 

deep  in  Descartes'  geometry  of  co-ordinates. 
We  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  unwise  con- 
tempt for  demonstration  of  evident  things,  so 
often  cited  as  a  proof  of  great  genius,  and 
its  correction  by  Barrow,  all  took  place  ia 
the  first  few  months  of  his  residence  at  Cam- 
bridge. Hb  copy  of  Descartes,  yet  existing. 
is  marked  in  vanous  places,  JSrror,  error,  ncm 
est  Geom.  No  such  phrase  as  non  est  Geo-^ 
metria  would  have  been  used,  except  by  one 
who  had  not  only  read  Euclid,  but  had  con- 
tracted some  of  that  bias  in  favor  of  Greek 
geometry,  which  is  afterwards  so  manifest  in 
the  JPrincipia.  Pemberton,  who  speaks  from 
communication  with  Newton,  and  is  a  better 
authority  than  Conduitt,  tells  us  that  Newton 
regretted  that  he  had  not  paid  more  attentioa 
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to  Euclid.  And  Dootor  Sangrado,  when  the 
patient  died,  regretted  that  he  bad  not  pre- 
•cribed  more  bleeding  and  warm  water.  The 
JBrindpia  bears  already  abundant  marks  of 
iDordinate  attachment  to  the  ancient  geo- 
metry ;  in  one  sense,  it  has  died  in  conse- 
quence. If  Newton  had  followed  bis  own 
path  of  invenlbn»  and  written  it  inJluxioM, 
the  young  student  of  modern  analysis  could 
have  reaa  it  to  this  day,  and  would  have  read 
it  with  interest:  as  it  is,  he  reads  but  a  sec- 
tioQ  or  two,  and  this  only  in  Epgland.  Before 
1669,  the  year  of  bis  appointment  to  the  Lu- 
oasian  chair,  all  Newton's  discoveries  had 
germed  in  his  mind.  The  details  are  notorious, 
and  Sir  D.  Brewster  is  able  to  add  a  remark- 
able early  paper  on  fluxions  to  those  already 
before  the  world. 

We  here  come  upon  the  well-known  letter 
to  Mr.  Aston,  a  young  man  about  to  travel, 
which,  as  Sir  David  says,  "  throws  a  strong 
light  on  the  character  and  opinions  of  its  au- 
thor.*' It  does  indeed,  and  we  greatly  regret 
that  the  mode  in  which  that  character  has 
been  represented  as  the  perfection  of  high- 
mindedneas  compels  us  to  examine  this  early 
exhibition  of  it,  in  connection  with  one  of  a 
later  date.  Newton  is  advising  his  youne 
friend  how  to  act  if  he  should  be  insulted. 
Does  he  recommend  him,  as  a  Christian  man, 
to  entertain  no  thought .  of  revenge,  and  to 
fear  his  own  conscience  more  than  the  con- 
tempt of  others  ?  Or,  as  a  rational  man,  does 
he  dissuade  him  from  the  folly  of  submitting 
the  decision  of  his  difference  to  the  logic  of 
sword  or  pistol?  Or,  supposing  him  satis- 
fied by  well-known  sophisms  that  the  duel  is 
noble  and  necessary,  does  he  advise  his  friend 
to  remember  that  dishonor  is  dishonor  every- 
where ?    He  writes  as  follows : — 

^If  you  be  affronted,  it  is  better,  in  a  forraine 
country,  to  pass  it  by  in  silence,  and  with  a  jest, 
though  with  some  dishonour,  than  to  endeavour  re- 
venge; for,  in  the  first  case,  your  credit's  ne*er 
the  worse  when  you  return  into  England,  or  come 
into  other  company  that  have  not  heard  of  the 
qoarrell.  Bat,  in  the  second  case,  you  may  beare 
the  qoarrell  while  you  live,  if  you  outlive  it  at 
all.'' 

This  letter  has  often  been  printed,  in  proof 
of  Newton's  sagacity  and  wisdom.  If  Pepys 
or  Boawell  had  written  the  preceding  advice, 
they  would  not  have  been  let  off  very  easily. 
AgaiDy  when,  many  years  after,  Newton 
wrote,  aa  member  for  the  University  in  the 
Parliament  which  dethroned  King  James,  to 
Dr.  Govel,  the  Vice- Chancellor,  he  requests 
a  reasonable  decorum  in  proclaiming  William 


and  Mary,  " because," says  he,  ''I  hold  it  to 
be  their  interest  to  set  the  best  face  upon 
things,  after  the  example  of  the  London  di- 
vines." And  again,  "Those  at  Cambridge 
ought  not  to  judge  and  censure  their  supe* 
riors,  but  to  obey  and  honor  them,  according 
to  the  law  and  the  doctrine  of  passive  obe- 
dience." What  had  Newton  and  passive 
obedience  just  been  doing  with  King  James? 
These  instances,  apart  from  science,  show  us 
the  character  of  Newton  out  of  science :  he 
had  not  within  himself  the  source  from 
whence  to  inculcate  high  and  true  motives  of 
action  upon  others ;  the  fear  of  man  was  be- 
fore his  eyes.  But  his  mind  has  been  re- 
presented as  little  short  of  godlike :  and  we 
are  forced  upon  proof  of  the  contrary.  Had 
it  been  otherwise,  had  his  defects  been  duly 
admitted,  it  would  have  been  pleasant  to 
turn  to  his  uncompromising  philosophic 
writings,  and  to  the  manner  in  which,  when 
occupied  with  the  distinction  between  scien- 
tific truth  and  falsehood,  no  meaner  distinc- 
tion ever  arose  in  his  mind.  This  would  have 
been,  but  for  his  worshippers,  our  chief  con- 
cern with  him.  The  time  will  come  when 
his  social  weaknesses  are  only  quoted  in 
proof  of  the  completeness  with  which  a  high 
feeling  may  rule  the  principal  occupation  of 
life,  which  has  a  much  slighter  power  over 
the  subordinate  ones.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  there  have  been  lawyers  who  have  been 
honest  in  their  practice,  and  otherwise  out 
of  it:  there  have  been  physicians  who  have 
shown  humanity  and  lundness,  such  as  no 
fee  could  ever  buy,  at  the  bedside  of  the 
patient  and  nowhere  else. 

Sir  David  Brewster  gives  Newton's  career 
in  optics  at  great  length ;  it  is  his  own  sub- 

i'ect,  and  he  makes  us  feel  how  completely 
le  is  at  home.  He  gives  a  cursory  glance  at 
the  science  even  down  to  our  own  time ;  and 
he  does  the  same  with  astronomy.  The  bio- 
grapher would  rather  have  had  more  of  the 
time  of  Newton,  and  particularly  more  ex- 
tracts from  the  Portsmouth  papers.  But  we 
must  think  of  our  neighbors  as  well  as  of 
ourselves :  and  the  general  reader  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  so  much  of  the  work  is 
especially  intended  for  him.  We  have  not 
space  to  write  an  abstract :  but  the  book  is 
ver^  readable.  In  the  turmoil  of  discussion 
which  arose  out  of  his  optical  announcements, 
Newton  made  the  resolution,  which  he  never 
willingly  broke,  of  continuing  bis  researches 
only  for  his  own  private  satisfaction.  I  see, 
said  he,  that  a  man  must  either  resolve  to  put 
oat  nothing  new,  or  to  become  a  slave  to  de- 
fend it.    ft  seems  that  he  expected  all  his 
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discoveries    to  be  received  without  oppou* 
tion. 

About  1670,  or  later,  Newton  drew  up  a 
scheme  for  management  of  the  Royal  Socie- 
ty, which  Sir  D.  Brewster  found  among 
the  papers.  Certain  members,  some  in  each 
department,  should  be  paid,  and  should  have 
fixed  duties  in  the  examination   of  books, 

Sspers,  experiments,  &e.  In  this  paper  our 
iographer,  whose  views  on  this  subject  are 
very  large  and  of  old  standing,  sees  the  re- 
commendation of  an  Institute,  which  indeed, 
on  a  small  scale,  the  plan  seems  to  advocate. 
Sir  David  would  have  all  the  societies  con- 
gregated at  Kensington  Gore,  under  liberal 
patronage,  and  images  to  himself  that ''  each 
member  of  the  now  insulated  Societies  would 
listen  to  the  memoirs  and  discussions  of  the 
assembled  Academy,*  and  science  and  lit- 
erature would  thus  receive  a  new  impulse 
from  the  number  and  variety  of  their  wor- 
shippers !"  If  all  Fellows  were  savans,  and 
if  all  8avan8  studied  all  sciences,  this  might 
be  practicable.  There  is  one  body  in  London 
which  cultivates  a  large  ranee  of  subjects, 
the  Royal  Society  itself :  and  all  the  world 
knows  that  the  meetings  of  this  society, 
abounding  in  Fellows  of  snch  universality  of 
knowledge  as  in  our  time  is  practicable,  are 
less  interesting  and  worse  attended  than  those 
of  any  of  the, societies  for  special  objects. 
And  reason  good :  the  astronomer  or  the  geo- 
logist goes  down  to  his  own  place  for  he 
knows  what ;  but  the  astronomer  is  shy  of  a 
society  of  which  it  is  as  likely  that  any  one 
eveniog  may  give  him  a  treat  of  physiology 
as  of  astronomy,  and  the  geologist,  who  wants 
a  stone  when  he  asks  for  bread,  turns  very 
sleepy  under  a  dose  of  hyperdeterminants  or 
definite  integrals. 

Newton's  reputation  rests  on  a  tripod,  the 
feet  of  which  are  fluxions,  optics,  gravitation. 
Each  one  of  these  words  must  be  used  in  a 
very  large  sense :  thus  by  fluxions  we  mean 
all  mathematics  as  bearing  upon  a  system  of 
which  the  fluxional  calculus  is  at  the  comple- 
tion. Of  the  three  supports  of  this  tripod  one 
only  has  received  any  damage,  though  left 
quite  strong  enough,  in  conjunction  with  the 

*  The  members  of  the  French  Inititute  receive 
a  part  of  their  emolnmente  at  the  Board,  and  the 
quotum  of  each  day  od  which  any  one  is  absent,  is 
forfeited.  This  iosares  good  attendance,  and  we 
Jktne^  on  pay-day,  seen  men  of  profound  science^ 
during  the  memoirs  and  disoossiona  of  the  assem- 
Ued  Academy,  practicing  the  first  rule  of  arith- 
metic, called  numeration,  upon  rouleaux  of  five- 
frank  piecesL  To  this  it  must  be  added  that  the  In- 
sUtute  has  much  patronage,  and  constant  attendance 
if  neoeesairy  to  keep  up  mfluenee  and  oonneotioo. 


rest,  to  support  the  fabric  through  aU  time. 
In  optics  only,  the  subject  on  whtch  Newton 
showed  his  first  impatience  of  oppoeition,  his 
opinion,  even  his  system,  has  been  set  aside  in 
our  own  day.  The  hypothesis  of  an  undulat* 
ing  ether,  as  the  immediate  agent  in  the  pro- 
duction of  light,  has  superseded  that  of  par- 
ticles emanating  from  the  luminous  body :  and 
though  the  undulationists,  now  a  large  ma- 
jority, have  long  maintained  their  theory  with 
a  higher  order  of  certainty  than  they  were 
entitled  to,  yet  it  seems  that  time  is  drifting 
their  conclusion  to  a  stable  anchorage.  There 
is  something  like  coincidence  in  the  almost 
simultaneous  appearance  of  the  first  elab- 
orate biography  of  Newton,  who  well-nigh 
strangled  the  undulatory  theory  in  its  cradle, 
and  of  that  of  Toung,  who  first  played  a 
part  of  power  in  its  resuscitation.  As  jet, 
Young  is  fully  known  but  to  a  few :  his  early 
education  was  not,  like  that  of  Newton,  con- 
ducted under  a  system  which  corrects  the 
false  impressions  of  green  age.  Had  he  beeu 
trained  in  a  University,  he  would  have  been, 
as  they  say  of  the  globe,  rectified  for  the  lati- 
tude of  the  place :  but  speculation  on  what 
he  miffht  have  become  may  be  deferred  until 
what  he  did  become  is  of  more  popular  no- 
toriety. Dean  Peacock's  Life  is  one  of  the 
best  of  scientific  biographies,  and  the  three 
volumes  of  Young's  collected  writtuffa  are 
treasures  to  all  who  know  what  intellectual 
wealth  is. 

We  come  to  the  Prikcipia,  and  we  con- 
fess that  we  heartily  wish  it  were  but  just 
and  right  to  persuade  ourselves  that  the 
author  of  this  work  could  do  no  wrong.  One 
of  the  greatest  wonders  about  it  is  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  thrown  oJQT  in  eighteen 
months.  Certainly  the  matter  had  fermented 
in  Newton's  mind  many  years  before :  but  it 
was  not  the  irresistible  call  of  his  own  genius 
which  drew  him  to  the  work  in  December 
1684 ;  it  was  Halley  and  the  influence  of  the 
Royal  Society  brought  to  bear  by  Halley. 
Sir  D.  Brewster  very  properly  contends  that 
to  Halley,  not  to  the  Society,  the  Principia  is 
due.  Who  found  out,  casually,  that  Newton 
had  had  some  great  success  in  the  question 
which  had  occupied  many  of  the  first  minds, 
the  connection  of  the  planetarymotions  with 
mechanical  second  causes?  Who  went  to 
Cambridge  to  learn  the  truth  of  the  report,  ob- 
tained specimens  from  Newton  with  a  prom- 
ise to  go  on,  got  himself  appointed  by  tb« 
Royal  Society  to  "  keep  Mr.  Newton  in  mind 
of  his  promise,"  did  keep  Mr.  Newton  in 
mind,  and  doubtless  let  him  have  no  peace 
unless   he  continually    reported  progress  1 
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\¥ho,  wben  Newton,  disgusted  with  the  un- 
fair claim  of  Hooke,  proposed  to  leave  oat 
the  third  book  (that  is,  all  the  application  of 
the  previooB  books  to  the  actual  tolar  system's, 
soothed  him  with  skilful  kindness,  and  made 
what  Sir  D.  Brewster  calls  his  "excellent 
temper"  recover  its  serenity  ?  Who  paid  the 
expense  of  printing,  when  the  Royal  Society 
found  it  could  not  afford  to  fulfil  its  engage- 
ment? To  all  those  questions  the  answer 
IS — Halley,  who  shines  round  the  work,  as 
Newton  shines  in  it.  When  Newton  pro- 
posed to  leave  out  the  third  book,  he  felt 
that  Philosophies  Naturalis  Prineipia  Ma- 
themcUica  was  no  longer  the  true  title,  but 
rather  2>e  Motu  Corporum  Libri  Dtio :  but, 
feeling  this,  he  intended  to  preserve  the 
WTOD^  title,  because,  as  he  says  to  Halley, 
*'  Twill  help  the  sale  of  the  book,  which  I 
ought  not  to  diminish  now  'tis  yours."  The 
greatest  of  all  works  of  discovery,  with  a 
catch-penny  title !  We  can  hardly  excuse 
this,  even  though  the  penny  were  angled  for 
by  a  feeling  of  gratitude.  We  never  liked 
the  *^Enu^  lege,  fruere,"  which  figures  in  the 
titlepage  of  Copernicus :  this  was  the  work 
of  an  injudicious  friend;  but  Newton  was 
only  saved  from  worse  by  hts  imcom parable 
adviser. 

We  are  come  to  the  time  when  the  morbid 
dislike  of  opposition  which  would,  but  for 
Halley,  first  have  prevented  the  Prineipia 
from  being  written,  and  next  have  deprived 
it  of  its  essential  conclusions,  is  no  longer  re- 
garded as  the  modesty  of  true  greatness,  and 
served  up  for  us  to  admire,  as  we  shall  an- 
swer the  contrary  at  our  peril.  It  is  passed 
without  comment;  we  are  now  in  slack 
water,  and  the  turn  of  tide  will  be  here  in 
due  season.  The  sooner  the  better :  for  the 
indulgence  due  to  the  mother  failings  of  a 
great  public-  benefactor  cannot  be  cheerfully 
and  cordially  given  so  long  as  our  gratitude 
18  required  to  show  itself  in  misnomers  and 
make  •  believes.  Candid  acknowledgment 
would  convert  censure  into  regret :  sufficient 
acknowledgment  would  turn  the  reader  into 
an  extenuator :  the  Prineipia  would  neutralize 
greater  faults  than  Newton's  ;  but  it  will  not 
convert  them  into  merits.  The  quarrel  is 
not  with  Newton  for  bis  weaknesses,  but 
with  the  biographer  for  his  misconception  of 
his  own  office.  How  indeed  would  it  be 
possible  to  think  for  a  moment  with  harsh- 
ness of  a  great  man  of  all  time,  and  a  good 
man  of  an  evil  time,  on  account  of  errors 
which  we  never  could  have  known  but  for 
the  benefits  to  ourselves  in  the  achievement 
of  which  they  were  committed  ? 


If  faults  had  exhibited  themselves  in  mat- 
ters affeotiDg  society  at  large,  by  offences, 
ss  it  were,  sgaijist  the  Crown,  the  fountain 
of  justice  would  also  have  been  that  of  mercy, 
and  the  evidence  to  character  and  services 
would  have  secured  a  nominal  sentence. 
But  the  suits  we  have  to  deal  with  are  in 
civil  process.  The  memory  of  more  than  one 
illustrious  contemporary  brings  an  action  for 
damages,  and  palliation  of  the  defendant  is 
injustice  to  the  plaintiff. 

Though  not  much  relying  on  Conduitt's 
memoranda  of  mathematical  conversations, 
we  trust  that  which  follows,  and  it  will  much 
please  young  mathemadcians  to  read  of 
Newton  in  one  of  their  own  scrapes.  When 
Halley  visited  him  in  1664, — 

.  .  .  '*  be  at  once  indicated  the  object  of  his 
visit  by  asking  Newton  what  would  be  the  curve 
described  by  the  planets  on  the  supposition  that 
pavity  dioiinished  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 
Newton  immediately  answered,  an  EUipss. 
Struck  with  joy  and  amazement  Halley  asked 
him  how  he  knew  it  7  Why,  replied  he,  I  have 
calculated  it ;  and  being  asked  for  the  calcula- 
tion, he  could  not  find  it,  but  promised  lo  send  it 
to  him.  After  Halley  left  Cambridge,  Newton 
endeavored  to  reproduce  the  calculation,  but  did 
not  succeed  in  obtaining  the  same  result.  Upon 
examining  careTally  his  diagram  and  calculation, 
he  foand  that  in  describing  an  ellipse  coarsely 
with  bis  own  hand,  he  had  drawn  the  two  axes  of 
the  curve  instead  of  two  conjugate  diameters 
somewhat  inclined  to  one  another.  When  this 
mistake  was  corrected,  he  obtained  the  result 
which  he  had  announced  to  Halley.'' 

Tills  anecdote  carries  truth  on  the  face  of 
St,  for  Conduitt  was  neither  mathematician 
enough  to  have  conceived  it,  nor  to  have  mis- 
conceived it  into  anything  so  natural  and 
probable  as  what  he  has  given.  Little  things 
illustrate  great  ones.  Newton,  whose  sagacity 
in  pure  mathematics  has  an  air  of  divination, 
who  has  left  statements  of  result  without  de- 
monstration, so  far  advanced  that  to  this  day 
we  cannot  imagine  how  they  were  obtained, 
except  by  attributing  to  him  developments 
of  the  doctrine  of  fluxions  far,  far,  beyond 
what  he  published,  or  any  one  of  his  time— 
this  Newton  was  liable,  both  in  his  own  closet 
and  in  his  printed  page,  to  those  little  ineurias 
which  the  man  of  pen  and  ink  must  some- 
times commit,  and  which  the  man  who  can 
push  through  a  mental  process  may  indeed 
commit,  but  is  almost  sure  to  detect  when  he 
empties  his  head  upon  paper.  Now  join 
what  precedes  to  Newton's  own  assertion 
that  he  had  no  peculiar  sagacity,  but  that 
all  he  had  done  was  due  to  patience  and  per- 
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severance;  an  assertion  at  any  common  in- 
terpretation  of  which  we  may  well  smile,  but 
which,  all  things  put  together,  may  jusUfy 
us  in  such  an  irreverent  simile  as  the  sup- 
position that  he  hunted  rather  by  scent 
than  by  sight. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  volume,  and 
to  those  points  on  which  we  more  especially 
differ  from  Sir  D.  Brewster.  Our  plan  must 
be  to  take  one  or  two  prominent  cases,  and  to 
discuss  them  with  the  biographer.  We  do  not 
express  disapprobation  at  the  facility  with 
which  he  credits  the  opponents  of  Newton 
with  bad  motives:  we  are  glad  of  it,  and 
thank  him  for  it.  There  is  a  pledge  of  ear- 
nest sincerity  in  the  mildness  with  which  the 
barbed  arrow  is  fired  at  Leibnitz  or  at  Fiam- 
steed  ;  and  if  the  partisan  be  too  much  led 
away  by  his  feelings  to  be  a  judicious  coun- 
sel, it  is  not  we,  to  whom  trouble  is  saved, 
who  ought  to  blame  him  for  it.  We  take 
the  following  as  an  instance,  chiefly  because 
we  can  be  brief  upon  it. 

Newton  and  others,  acting  for  Prince 
George,  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Flamsteed :  articles  of  agreement  were  sign- 
ed, out  of  the  execution  of  which  quarrels 
arose.  We  must  know,  as  Sir  David  justly 
observes,  what  these  articles  were  before  we 
can  judge.  No  signed  copy  appears :  Mr.Baily 
found  none  among  Flamsteed's  papers,  Sir 
David  found  none  among  Newton's.  But 
draught  articles  occur  in  both  reposito- 
ries :  and,  wonderful  to  relate,  the  unsign- 
ed draughts  actually  differ;  Flamsteed's 
draughts  bind  him  less,  Newton's  draughts 
bind  Flamsteed  more.  The  case  is  a  very 
common  one :  the  manner  in  which  Sir  David 
treats  it  is  not  quite  so  common.  Speaking 
of  Flamsteed,  he  informs  us  that  "  of  these 
he  has  left  no  copy,  because  he  had  wilfully 
violated  them :"  speaking  of  the  draughts  in 
Newton's  possession,  he  says,  '<  I  regret  to 
say  that  they  are  essentially  different  from 
those  published  by  Mr.  Baily ;"  by  which  he 
means  that  Newton's  unsigned  papers  are  of 
course  copies  of  the  signed  agreement,  and 
Flamsteed's  of  course  no  such  thing;  the 
false  draughts  being  purposely  retained  by 
Flamsteed,  in  preference  to  the  final  articles 
purposely  destroyed.  We  need  not  tell  our 
readers  that  a  man  is  not  to  be  pronounced 
dishonest  because  his  draught  proposals  do 
not  agree  with  his  signed  covenants,  stQl 
less  because  they  do  not  agree  with  the 
other  parties'  draught  proposals.  Newton 
and  Flamsteed  were  both  honest  men,  with 
very  marked  faults  of  different  kinds:  we 
may  be  sure  neither  of  them  privately  de- 


stroyed a  document  for  the  suppression  of 
evidence.  When  Sir  D.  Brewster  not  merely 
opines  but  narraUs,  that  Flamsteed  left  no 
copy  because  he  had  wilfully  violated  them, 
he  is  our  very  good  friend,  and  lightens  cnir 
task  very  much. 

When  Newton  allowed  himself  to  perpe- 
trate, not  the  suppression  of  a  document,  for 
a  third  edition  does  not  suppress  the  first 
and  second*  but  a  revocation  so  made  as 
to  do  all  that  could  be  done  towards  sup- 
pression. Sir  David  Brewster  is  his  defender, 
and  in  this  instance,  we  really  believe,  one 
of  the  last  of  his  defenders.  He  thinks  the 
step  was  "  perhaps  unwise,"  but  proceeds  to 
say  that  Newton  was  ''  not  only  entitled  but 
constrained"  to  caneel  the  passage. 

When  Leibnitz  applied  to  Newton  for  m- 
formation  on  the  nature  of  the  discoveries 
with  rumors  of  which  the  English  world  was 
ringing,  Newton  communicated  some  of  his 
algebraic  discoveries,but  studiously  concealed 
a  descriptive  mention  of  fluxions  under  the 
celebrated  anagrams,  or  sentences  with  their 
letters  transposed  into  alphabetical  order. 
Leibnitz  (1677)  replied,  almost  immediately, 
with  a  full  and  fair  disclosure  of  his  own  dif- 
ferential calculus,  and  in  so  doing  became 
the  first  publisher  of  that  method,  and  under 
the  symbols  which  are  now  in  universal  use. 
He  adds  that  he  thinks  Newton's  concealed 
method  must  resemble  his  own ;  thus  hold- 
bg  out  an  invitation  to  Newton  to  say  yes  or 
no.  Not  one  word  of  answer  from  Newton. 
Accordingly,  when  Leibnitz  printed  his  dis- 
covery in  the  Leipsio  Acts  for  1684,  he 
did  not  affirm  that  Newton  was  in  possession 
of  a  method  similar  to  his  own.  What 
ought  he  to  have  done,  we  ask  of  our  readers, 
under  these  circumstances?  Ought  he  to 
have  ffiven  Newton's  assertions  about  his 
method,  as  assertions,  leaving  it  to  a  sus- 
picious temper  to  surmise  that  the  reader 
was  desirea  not  to  believe  without  proof? 
Ought  he,  as  a  matter  of  compliment,  to 
have  promulgated  what  Newton  was  doing 
everything  in  his  power  to  conceal  ?  Seven 
years  had  passed,  and  Newton  had  made  no 
sign :  was  Leibnitz  bound,  either  in  fairness 
or  in  courtesy,  to  take  on  himself  to  affirm 
that  he  had  a  method  similar  to  his  own  ? 
Not  in  fairness ;  for  if  a  man  studiously  con* 
ceal  and  continue  to  conceal  his  discovery, 
those  to  whom  he  may  have  stated  that  he 
had  a  discovery  are  not  bound  to  be  his 
trumpeters  until  such  time  as  he  shall  please 
to  reveal  himself.  Not  m  courtesy ;  a  man 
who  sends  only  anagrams,  and  when  he  re- 
ceives from  his  correspondent  a  full  and  open 
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mccount  of  that  correspondent'g  discoveries, 
and  an  iuvitation  to  state  whether  his  own 
resemble  them,  returns  no  answer,  cannot 
eomplain  of  want  of  conrtesy  if  his  corre- 
Bpondent  keep  silence  about  him  thencefor- 
ward.   What  Leibnitz  did,  was  merely  to 
Btate  that  no  one  wonld  successfally  treat 
snob  problems   as  he  had  treated,  except 
by  his  own  calculus,  or  one  similar  to  it. 
Sir  D.  Brewster  calls  his  silence  with  respect 
to  Newton  the  first  fault  in  the  controversy : 
we  see  no  fault  at  all ;  and  if  we  did,  we 
should  call  it  the  second.    The  paper  had 
no  historical  allusions;    Cavalieri,  Fermat, 
and  Hudde,  each  of  whom  had  shown  the 
world  something  approaching  to  calculus,  are 
not  nfuned  in  it :   and  either  of  these  had 
more  claim  to  mention  than  Newton  at  that 
time.     But,  two  years  afterwards,  in  1686, 
Ldbnits  published  a  paper  in  the  same  Leip- 
sic  Acts,  a  paper  which  Newton  did  not  cite 
when,  long  after,  he  was  writing  agunst 
Leibnitz,  a  paper  which  the  Newtonians  are 
very  shy  of  citing,  and  of  which,  apparently, 
Sir  David  knows  nothing.     In  this  paper  he 
explains  the  foundation  of  the  integral  caleu- 
InB,  the  matter  of  which  was  much  more 
likely  to  recall  Newton  to  mind  than  his  for* 
mer  paper  on  the  dififerential  calculus :  for 
Us  application  to  Newton,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, was  to  know  what  he  had  done  on 
series,  and  especially  with  reference  to  their 
use  in  quadratures^  which  we  now  call  inie' 
gration.    Here  he  gives  an  historical  summa- 
ry ;  and  speaking  of  those  who  had  perform- 
ed quadratures  by  series,  he  proceeds  thus  : 
— '*  A  geometer  of  the  most  profound  ge- 
nius, Isaac  Newton,  has  not  only  arrived  at 
this  point  independently  of  others,  but  has 
solved  the  question  by  a  certain  universal 
method :  and  if  he  would  publish,  which  I 
nndersland  he  is  now  preparing  to  do,  beyond 
doubt  he  would  open  new  paths,  to  the  great 
increase,  as  well  as  condensation  of  science." 
A  passing  word  on  Leibnitz.    We  shall  not 
stop  to  investigate  the  various  new  forms 
in  which  Sur  D.  Brewster  tries  to  make  him 
out  tricking  and  paltry.     We  have  gone 
through  all  the  stages  which  a  reader  of 
English  works  can  go  through.    We  were 
taught,  even  in  boyhood,  that  the  Royal  So- 
ciety had  made  it  clear  that  Leibnitz  stole 
his  method  from  Newton.    By  our  own  un- 
assisted research  into  original  documents  we 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
honest,  candid,  unsuspecting  and  benevolent. 
His  life  was  passed  in  law,  diplomacy,  and 
public  business;    his  leisure  was  occupied 
mostly  by  psychology,  and  in  a  less  degree 


by  mathematics.  Into  this  last  science  he 
made  some  incursions,  produced  one  of  the 
greatest  of  its  inventions,  almost  simultane- 
ously with  one  of  its  greatest  names,  and  made 
himself  what  Sir  D.  Brewster  calls  the  "  great 
rival"  of  Newton,  in  Newton's  most  remarka- 
ble mathematical  achievement. 

Newton,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Priti' 
cipia,  gave  a  fair  and  candid  account  of  the 
matter.  But,  many  years  after,  when  this 
important  passage  was  quoted  against  those 
(and  we  now  know  that  Newton  was  always 
one  of  them)  who  endeavored  to  prove  Leib- 
nitz a  plagiarist,  he  tried  to  explain  away  the 
force  of  his  own  admissions.  This  he  did 
twice ;  once  in  a  private  paper  which  Sir  D. 
Brewster  has  published — and,  strange  to 
say,  in  vindication  of  the  suppression  of  the 
passage  which  took  place  in  the  third  edi- 
tion— and  once  in  those  observations  on  Leib- 
nitz's last  letter  which  he  circulated  among 
friends  until  Leibnitz  died,  and  then  sent  at 
once  to  press.  We  give  the  Scholium  from 
the  Principia,  and  the  two  explanations. 

Scholium  from  the  Principia  (first  edition), 
*'  In  letters  which  passed  between  me  and 
that  most  skilful  geometer  G.  G.  Leibnitz 
ten  years  ago,  when  I  signified  that  I  had  a 
method  of  determining  maxima  and  minima,^ 
of  drawing  tangents  to  curves,  and  the  like, 
which  would  apply  equally  to  irrational  as 
to  rational  quantities,  and  concealed  it  under 
transposed  letters  which  would  form  the  fol- 
lowing sentence — Data  cequatione  quotcunque 
fluentes  quantitates  involvsnte^fiuxiones  inven- 
tre,  et  vice  versa — that  eminent  man  wrote 
back  that  he  also  had  fallen  upon  a  method 
of  the  same  kind,  and  communicated  his 
method,  which  hardly  differed  from  mine  in 
any  thing  except  language  and  symbols.  The 
foundation  of  both  is  contained  in  the  pre- 
ceding Lemma." 

Newton^s  explanation,  ^fl  in  mamucripL 

^  After  seven  years,  viz.,  in  October,  1684,  he 
poblished  the  elements  of  this  method  as  his  own, 
without  referring  to  the  correspondence  which  he 
formerly  had  with  the  English  about  these  matters. 
He  mentioned,  indeed,a  methodus  stmilis^  but  whose 
thai  method  teas,  and  vkat  he  knew  of  U,  he  did 
not  say,  as  he  should  have  done.  And  thus  his 
silence  put  me  upon  a  neosMi^y  of  writing  the  Scho- 
lium upon  the  second  Lemma  of  the  second  Book 
of  Principles,  lest  it  tikoutd  be  thought  that  I  bor^ 
rowed  that  Lemma  from  Mr.  Leibnitz." 

Newton's  explanation  circulated  in  ufritingt  and 
printedin  Raphson's  Fluanon8{niS,dBieo(  title 
1716)  irfter  Leibnitz's  death. 
P.  115.    He  pretends  that  in  my  book  of  Prin- 
ciples, p.  263,  254, 1  allowed  him  the  invention 
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of  the  Catctdm  DiffsrentiaiUi  independeDtly  of  my 
own ;  and  that  to  attribute  this  invention  to  my- 
self,  is  contrary  to  my  knowledge.  Bat  in  the 
paragraph  there  referred  unto,  I  do  not  find  one 
word  to  this  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  I  there 
represent  that  I  sent  notice  of  roy  method  to  Mr. 
Leibnitz  before  be  sent  notice  of  his  method  to 
me :  and  left  him  to  make  it  appear  that  he  had 
found  his  method  before  the  date  of  my  letter ; 
that  is,  eight  months  at  least  before  the  date  of 
hia  own.  And  by  referring  to  the  letters  which 
passed  between  Mr.  Leibnitz  and  me  ten  years 
'  before,  I  left  the  reader  to  consult  these  letters, 
and  interpret  the  paragraph  thereby. 

The  first  explanation  is  from  a  maDascript 
supplement  to  that  printed  answer  to  Leib* 
nitz  of  which  the  second  explanation  is  part. 
We  thine  better  of  Newton  in  1667  than  to 
believe  either,  though  we  do  not  doubt  that 
Newton  in  1716  saw  his  former  self  through 
the  clouds  of  ,17 12.  Though  the  morbid 
suspicion  of  others  which  was  his  worst  fault 
of  temperament,  the  fault  alluded  to  by  Locke, 
did  act  to  some  extent  throughout  his  whole 
life,  yet  we  do  not  believe  that  it  was  in  1687 
what  it  afterwards  became  when  he  had  sat 
on  the  throne  of  science  for  many  years,  the 
object  of  every  form  of  admiration,  and  every 
form  of  flattery.  Could  we  believe  his  first 
explanation,  could  we  think  that  in  1687  his 
hidden  anagrams,  answered  by  Leibnitz's 
candid  revelations,  produced  no  effect  except 
a  diseased  feeling  that  perhaps  Leibnitz  would 
rob  him,  instead  of  a  generous  confidence  that 
Leibnitz  would  not  atMpeet  him,  we  should 
turn  from  him  with  pity.  We  must  now 
change  our  position,  and  defend  him  from  his 
biographer.  Sir  D.  Brewster  does  not  quote 
the  second  explanation:  he  only  cites  the 
page,  and  quotes  a  few  words  occurring  fur- 
ther on,  which  are  much  less  to  the  purpose, 
and  which  he  says  "  fortunately "  give  us 
Newton's  opinion.  Now  we  say  that  the 
second  explanation,  as  quoted  by  us,  fortu- 
nately saves  Newton  from  his  own  imputation 
upon  himself.  The  two  explanations  cannot 
stand  together :  according  to  the  first,  New- 
ton was  guarding  himself  from  a  charge  of 
plagiarism ;  according  to  the  second,  he  was 
putting  upon  Leibnitz  the  onus  of  averting  a 
similar  charge  from  himself.  Both  motives 
might  have  been  simultaneous;  but  both 
could  not  be  so  much  the  chief  motives  as  to 
be  separately  worthy  of  standing  alone.  But 
the  most  precious  inference  in  Newton's  favor 
is  that  the  second   explanation*  is   demon- 

*  Id  rtferenoe  to  both  ezplanations,  the  followin|^ 
Is  remarkable.  Just  after  Leiboits  made  his  publi- 
cation of  1684,  a  yooDg  Sootohnfao,  Craiff,  then  of 
Cambridge,  took  it  up,  and  pubUahed  a  abort  tract 
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strably  not  the  true  one,  and  the  disorder  of 
mind  which  perverted  the  best-known  Oaete 
may  as  easily,  and  more  easily,  have  per- 
verted the  memory  of  impressions.  Those 
letters  which  Newton  referred  to  that  the 
reader  might  consult  them,  for  interpretation 
of  his  printed  paragraph,  had  never  been 
published,  had  never  been  announced,  were 
not  then  likely  to  be  published,  and  in  fact 
never  were  published  till  1609,  thirteen  years 
afterwards.  Moreover,  the  letters  were  not 
written  by  Leibnitz  and  Newton  to  one  an* 
other,  but  by  both  to  Oldenburg :  how  could 
the  readers  of  the  Principia  have  known  what 
to  go  to ;  or  how  could  they  have  gone  to 
the  letters,  if  they  had  known  ?  The  truth 
we  suspect  to  be  as  follows : — In  1712,  when 
those  letters  were  first  republished,  the  second 
edition  of  the  Principia  was  in  preparation, 
and  the  battle  of  fluxions  was  ragmg  :  we  be- 
lieve that  in  1716,  all  that  Newton  said  of 
himself  in  reference  to  the  first  edition  of  the 
Principia,  must  be  referred  to  the  Newton 
of  the  second  edition.  On  any  other  sup- 
position, except  morbid  confusion  of  ideas, 
Newton  must  be  charged  with  worse  than 
we  ever  believed  of  him.  What  well-read  and 
practised  investigator,  with  his  mind  in  its 
moral  state,  and  ail  his  books  before  him,  ever 
mistakes  the  date  of  first  publication  of  any  of 
his  own  works  by  thirteen  years,  in  a  deliberate 
answer  to  an  acute  opponent  ?  Again,  Newton 
is  quite  wrong  as  to  the  eight  months  whieh 
he  gives  Leibnitz  to  execute  his  alleged  fraud 
in.  His  own  Commercium  Bpistolieum  would 
have  taught  bim  better.  Though  his  second 
letter  to  Oldenburg  (the  one  in  question)  was 

upon  the  quadrature  of  curves,  in  whieh  he  uiet, 
with  high  praiie,  the  differential  ealcnlua  of  Leibnitz. 
He  had  been  in  oommunication  with  Newton,  had 
asked  for  help  in  thia  very  lubjeet  of  quadrature, 
and  had  received  the  Binomial  theorem,  then  un* 
printed.  But  not  one  word  did  Newton  drop  to 
the  effect  that  he  also  had  a  metiiod  like  that  of  Leib* 
nitz,  and  that  he  and  Leibnitz  had  oommunicated 
seven  or  eight  veard  before.  Craig  saya,  long  after, 
in  1718,  that  ifewtoo  examined  the  manuscript :  it 
ia  dear,  however,  that  hia  memory  is  at  fault  here, 
and  that  it  was  the  second  edition  (1698)  which 
Newton  examined.  Are  we  to  believe  that  New- 
ton was  brooding  over  the  matter  of  the  two  ex- 
planations, at  a  time  when  he  allowed  his  young 
friend  to  proclaim  Leibnitz  as  the  author  of  the 
new  calouiuB»  with  that  negation  of  himself  which 
was  implied  in  aeknowleogment  of  asnstanee  on 
another  point  f  We  rather  suspect  that,  at  the  time, 
when  the  geometrical  form  which  is  so  prominent 
in  the  Principia,  then  on  the  anvil,  was  in  his  mind, 
he  greatly  undervalued  his  own  fluxions.  And  we 
think  they  never  would  have  been  beard  of  if  the 
mighty  force  which  the  ealcnlus  had  developed  by 
1693  had  not  shown  him  how  much  there  waa  to 
oontend  for. 
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dmted  October  24,  1670^  and  Leibnita's  BSh 
8wer  Jane  21, 1677,  jet  Collins  informs  New- 
ton that  the  copy  intended  for  Leibnitz  was 
in  his  bands  on  March  5,  1677,  bat  that  in 
a  week  it  would  be  despatched  to  Hanover 
by  a  private  band. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  tbe  moral  intellect 
of  Newton — ^not  his  moral  intention,  but  his 
power  of  judging — underwent  a  gradual  de- 
terioration from  the  time  when  he  settled  in 
liondon.  We  see  tbe  faint  traces  of  it  in  bis 
manner  of  repudiation  of  the  infiniteeimal 
view  of  flaxions,  in  1704.  A  man  of  sound 
judgment  as  to  what  is  rigbt  does  not  aban- 
don a  view  wbich  be  has  held  in  common 
with  a  great  rival,  and  tbis  just  at  a  time 
when  the  world  is  beginning  to  ask  whicb 
came  first  in  their  common  discovery,  with- 
out a  clear  admission  of  tbe  abandonment : 
be  does  not  imply  that  eome  have  held  tbat 
view,  and  declare  against  the  opinion  of  tbose 
•MM,  without  a  distinct  statement  tbat  he 
lumself  bad  been  one  of  tbem :  still  less  does 
he  quietly  and  secretly  alter  what  be  had 
previously  published,  or  allowed  to  be  pub- 
fished,  so  as  to  turn  tbe  old  view  into  the 
new  one,  and  to  leave  the  reader  to  understand 
that  he  had  never  changed  bis  opinion.  The 
Newton  of  the  mythologists  would  have  felt 
to  his  fingers*  ends  that  such  a  proceeding 
had  a  tendency  to  give  false  impressions  as 
to  the  case,  and  to  throw  suspicion  on  his  own 
motives.  This  is  a  small  matter,  but  it  is  a 
commencement  of  worse.  We  come  to  the 
Commercium  JSpietolieum,  the  name  given  to 
the  collection  of  letters,  accompanied  by  notes 
and  a  decision  of  tbe  question,  on  the  part 
of  tbe  Committee  of  tbe  Royal  Society.  To 
this  well-known  part  of  the  history  Sir  D. 
Brewster  has  a  very  important  addition  to 
make;  and  he  makes  h  fairly,  though  we 
confess  we  wish  he  had  given  us  what  they 
call  chapter  and  verse.  ''  It  is  due  to  his- 
torical truth  to  state  that  Newton  supplied 
all  the  materials  for  the  Oommereium  EpU- 
tolicum,  and  that  though  Keill  was  its  editor, 
and  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  the 
authors  of  tbe  Report,  Newton  was  virtually 
responsible  for  its  contents." 

Before  we  proceed  further,  we  must  ad- 
dress a  respectful  word  to  Lord  Portsmouth, 
tbe  descendant  of  Newton's  niece,  tbe  re- 
presentative of  his  blood,  and  the  possessor 
of  these  valuable  papers,  to  whose  liberality 
and  judgment  the  permission  to  publish  their 
contents  b  due,  after  long  concealment  from 
fear  of  hurting  Newton's  reputation,  and  long 
abeyance  from  family  circumstances.  We 
submit  to  him  that  either  too  much  is  done. 


or  not  enough.  Great  barm  arose  out  of  the 
rumors  which  circulated  during  the  period  in 
whicb  the  papers  were  concealed  :  both  tbe 
opponents  and  tbe  defenders  of  Newton's 
conduct  were,  without  any  fault  of  their  own, 
put  in  a  wrong  position  as  to  interpretation 
of  facts  and  appreciation  of  probabilities. 
Much  more  harm  will  be  done  if  tbe  regret- 
ful admissions  of  so  warm  a  partisan  as  Sir 
D.  Brewster  be  allowed  to  stand  instead  of 
these  rumors.  The  papers  cannot  possibly 
contain  anything  from  whicb  any  such  injury 
would  arise  as  unquestionably  will  arise  irom 
the  above  substitution,  which,  to  all  the  in- 
'definiteness  of  mere  rumor,  adds  all  the  au- 
thority of  a  judicial  decision.  For  when  Sir 
D.  Brewster  declares  against  Newton,  it  is  as 
if  a  counsel  threw  up  bis  brief:  we  mean 
nothing  disrespectful,  for  we  remember  when 
we  ourselves  would  have  held  it,  on  such  re- 
tainers as  the  Principia,  the  fluxions,  and  the 
optics.  Why  should  not  these  papers  be 
published  ?  It  must  come  to  this  at  last. 
We  have  little  doubt  that  the  Government 
would  defray  the  expense,  wbich  would  be 
considerable :  and  the  Admiralty  publication 
of  the  Flamsteed  papers  would  be  a  prece- 
dent of  a  peculiarly  appropriate  character. 
Those  who  were  scandalized  at  the  idea  of 
tbe  nation  paying  for  the  printing  of  an  attack 
upon  Newton  would  take  it  as  reparation: 
while  those  who  entirely  approved  of  the 
proceeding  would  as  heartily  approve  of  the 
new  measure.  It  is  impossible  that  tbe  matter 
should  rest  here.  Sir  D.  Brewster  himself 
will  probably  desire,  for  his  own  sake,  for  tbat 
of  Newton,  and  for  that  of  truth,  that  these 
documents  should  undergo  public  scrutiny. 
And  we  have  no  delicacy  in  saying  that  they 
ought  to  come  under  the  eyes  of  persons 
familiar  with  the  higher  parts  of  mathematics, 
which  Sir  D.  Brewster  neither  is,  nor  pretends 
to  be. 

Tbe  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  was 
always  considered  in  England  as  judicial,  not 
as  expressly  defensive  of  Newton.  A  few 
years  ago.  Professor  De  Morgan,  a  decided 
opposer  of  Newton  and  tbe  Committee  in  tbe 
fluxional  dispute — and  one  whose  views  Sir 
D.  Brewster  states  himself  to  have  confirmed 
on  several  points — rescued  tbe  objects  of  his 
censure  from  the  inferences  whicb  tbis  notion 
would  lead  to,  and  showed  that  tbe  Royal 
Society  intended  its  Committee  for  purposes 
of  advocacy,  and  that  the  members  of  the 
Committee  had  no  other  idea  of  their  own 
function.  Sir  D.  Brewster  says  that  New- 
ton himself  asserted  this  also:  he. does  not 
say  where,  and  tbis  is  only  one  of  several 
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obiter  dieta  which  ought  to  have  been  sap- 
ported  by  reference ;  we  remember  no  such 
statement.  It  is  now  of  course  perfectly 
settled  that  the  Committee  was  not  judicial ; 
and  we  find  Newton  to  have  been  the  real 
source  of  the  materials  of  the  Commercium 
Hpistolicum,  and  answerable  for  all  tbe  run- 
ning notes  which  accompany  the  published 
correspondence.  We  might  easily  proceed 
to  justify  our  assertion  that  his  moral  mtellect 
was  undergoing  deterioration :  but  for  want 
of  space  we  shall  pass  on  to  1716,  and  shall 
make  one  extract  from  his  letter  to  Conti,  in 
which,  in  his  own  name,  he  makes  the  asser- 
tion that  Leibnitz  had  stolen  from  him.  He 
says  that  he  had  explained  his  ^'  method"  to 
Leibnitz,  ''  partly  in  plain  words  and  partly 
in  cyphers/  and  that  Leibnitz  "  disguised  it 
by  a  new  notation  pretending  that  it  was  his 
own."  His  statement  contains  two  untruths, 
which  we  impute  to  the  forgetfulness  of  ir- 
ritation. He  did  not  describe  part  of  his 
method  in  plain  words  :  all  that  he  described 
in  plain  words  was  the  species  of  problems 
which  he  could  solve.  When  Glendower 
said,  '<  I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep," 
no  one  ever  supposed  that  be  ^'  partly  de- 
scribed" the  *•  method"  of  doing  it.  Secondly, 
he  did  not  describe  the  rest  in  cypher :  he  put 
the  letters  of  his  sentences  into  alphabetical 
order,  and  gave  what  was  called  an  anagram. 
There  are  many  good  decypherers  in  the 
country,  and  the  task  is  one  for  a  mathema- 
tician :  Wallis  in  past  times,  and  Mr.  Babbage 
now,  may  be  cited  as  instances.  But  no  one 
will  undertake  to  say  what  the  sentence  is 
which  we  have  decomposed  into  the  follow- 
ing string  of  letters:  6a  2c  Sd  19(?  2/  3 A  5y 
Ski  6n  bo  Br  98  9t  3u  2vw  3y ;  93  letters  in 
all,  six  of  which  are  a's,  two  are  e\  &c. 

Tet  a  few  years  more,  and  the  deteriora- 
tion is  more  decided.  In  1722,  Newton  him- 
self wrote  a  preface  and  an  Ad  Lectorem  to 
the  reprint  of  the  Commercium  Epistolieum, 
and  caused  to  be  prefixed  a  Latin  version  of 
the  account  of  that  work  which  he  had  in- 
serted anonymously  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1715.  His  authorship  of 
this  paper,  constantly  denied,  and  for  very 
cogent  reasons,  by  his  partisans,  but  proved 
from  evidence  internal  and  external,  is  now 
admitted  by  Sir  D.  Brewster.  Much  is  to  be 
got  from  those  documents,  but  we  shall  only 
add  that  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  De  Morgan 
discovered  that  some  alterations,  one  in  par- 
ticular of  great  importance,  had  been  made 
in  this  reprmt,  without  notice.  Of  this  Sir  D. 
Brewster  says  not  one  word.  He  calls  the 
reprint  a  new  edition^  whioh  it  was  not :  so 


completely  does  it  profess  to  be  only  a  te>- 
print,  that  the  old  titlepage,  and  the  old  date, 
are  reprinted  after  the  new  title  and  the 
avowedlv  new  matter  at  the  begrinning.  We 
now  behove  that  Newton  was  privy  to  the 
alterations,  and  especially  to  the  moat  im- 
portant of  all :  we  believe  it  independently  of 
what  may  possibly  arise  from  furtner  scrutiny; 
and  we  suppose  from  Sir  D.  Brewster^s  silence 
that  he  has  no  means  of  contradicting  this 
natural  inference.  The  famous  letter  of  New- 
ton to  Collins,  on  which  the  Committee  (very 
absurdly)  made  the  whole  point  of  turn,  was 
asserted  to  have  been  sent  to  Leibnitz,  but  no 
date  of  transmission  was  given  with  the  letter, 
though  the  report  of  the  Committee  affirmed 
a  rough  date  of  which  nothmg  was  said  in 
their  evidence,  A  date  of  transmission  was 
smuggled  into  the  reprint.  Where  does  this 
date  first  appear  ?  Who  first  gave  it  ?  New- 
ton himself  in  the  Philosophiou  Transactions, 
anonymously,  and  without  stating  any  au- 
thority. 

Lastly,  in  the  third  edition  of  the  Prineipia^ 
Newton  struck  out  the  scholium  in  which  he 
had  recognized  the  rights  of  Leibnitz.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  Pemberton,  who  as- 
sisted him,  was  the  real  agent  in  this  ^<  per- 
haps unwise"  step  :  but  it  appears  distinctly 
that  Newton  alone  is  responsible.  He  struck 
out  this  scholium ;  did  he  state  openly  why, 
and  let  his  reader  know  what  had  been  done? 
He  supplied  it  by  another  scholium,  begin- 
ning and  ending  in  words  similar  to  the  old 
one,  but  describing,  not  the  correspondence 
with  Leibnitz,  but  the  celebrated  letter  to 
Collins.  If  the  old  scholium  had  been  mis- 
understood, as  Newton  affirms  it  was,  no- 
thing would  havebeen  more  easy  than  to  annex 
an  explanation :  if  the  suppression  were  done 
in  the  way  of  punishment,  it  should  have  been 
done  openly.  Newton,  in  the  second  edition 
of  the  Prindpia,  had  revenged  himself  on 
Flamsteed  by  omitting  Flamsteed^s  name  in 
every  place  in  which  he  could  possibly  do 
without  it :  the  omission  of  his  candid  and 
proper  acknowledgment  of  what  had  passed 
between  himself  and  Leibnitz  was  but  a  rep- 
etition of  the  same  conduct  under  more  ag- 
gravated circumstances.  Of  this  letter  to 
Collins,  asserted  to  have  been  sent  to  Leib- 
nitz, and  falsely,  as  proved  in  our  own  day 
both  from  what  was  sent  to  Leibnitz,  now  in 
the  Library  at  Hanover,  and  from  the  draught 
which  has  turned  up  in  the  archives  of  the 
Royal  Society,  we  shall  only  say  that  it  prov- 
ed that  Newton  was  more  indebted  to  Hndde 
than  Leibnitz  would  have  been  to  him  if  he 
had  seen  the  letter.    Bat  the  relations  of 
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Hndde  to  the  two  inyeniora  of  the  diffeiien* 
tial  calculas  would  be  matter  for  a  paper  apart. 
To  discuss  every  subject  would  require 
Tolumes;  and  we  shall  therefore  now  pass 
on  to  Sir  D.  Brewster's  treatment  of  the  cu- 
lions  question  of  the  relationwhich  existed  be- 
tween Newton's  half  niece,  Catherine  Barton, 
and  his  friend  and  patron,  Charles  Montague, 
£ar!  of  Halifax.  Sir  D.  Brewster  declares 
thai  for  a  century  and  a  half  no  stain  has  b^en 
cast  on  the  memory  of  Mrs.  C.  Bat  ton,  and 
then  proceedn  to  quote  Voltaire's  insinuation 
as  scarcely  deserving  notice ;  so  that  by  "  no 
Btain"  we  are  to  understand  no  stain  which 
he  thinks  worthy  of  notice.  Now  the  fact  is 
that,  though  respect  for  Newton  has  kept  the 
matter  quiet,  there  has  always  been  a  general 
impression  that  it  was  a  doubtful  question,  a 
thing  to  be  discussed,  whether  or  no  Mrs.  C. 
Barton  was  the  mistress  of  Lord  Halifax.  Mr. 
De  Morgan  took  up  this  subject  in  the  Notes 
and  Queries  (No.  210),  and,  perfectly  satisfied 
that  she  was  either  a  wife  or  a  mistress,  came 
to  a  balanced  conclusion  that,  as  he  says, 
'*  the  supposition  of  a  private  marriage,  gen- 
erally understood  among  the  friends  of  the 
parties,  seems  to  me  to  make  all  the  circum- 
stances take  an  air  of  likelihood  which  no 
other  hypothesis  will  give  them:  and  this 
is  all  my  conclusion."  Sir  D.  Brewster,  whose 
mind  admits  no  such  balance,  makes  this  the 
'*  inference"  of  a  private  marriage.  The 
grounds  of  the  alternative  are  that  she  was 
publicly  declared,  by  the  writer  of  the  Life 
of  Halifax,  to  have  lived,  when  very  young, 
and  she  herself  distinguished  by  beauty  and 
wit»  in  the  house  of  Lord  Halifax  as  "  super- 
intendent of  his  domestic  affairs :"  and  this 
not  in  attack,  but  defensively,  with  a  declara- 
tion that  she  was  a  virtuous  woman,  though 
*'  those  that  were  given  to  censure  passed  a 
judgment  upon  her  which  she  no  ways  merit- 
ed.' Further,  Lord  Halifax  held  in  trust  an 
annuity  for  her  of  £200  a  vear,  bought  in 
Newton's  naoofi :  besides  which,  he  left  her 
£5000,  with  Bushy  Park  and  a  manor  for 
life :  while  neither  she  nor  any  one  of  her 
firiends  contradicted  the  admission  made  in 
the  Life  of  Halifax,  which  came  out  at  the 
time  when  the  legacies  and  the  annuity  would 
have  turned  public  attention  upon  Miss  Bar- 
ton. This  is  a  subject  unconnected  with 
mathematics;  and  we  dwell  upon  it  more 
than  its  intrinsic  importance  deserves,  because 
it  will  enable  us  to  show  to  every  reader  the 
kind  of  reasoning  which  can  be  pressed  into 
the  service  of  biography,  when  biography 
herself  has  been  tempted  into  the  service  of 
partisanship.    We  may  judge  from  the  argu- 


ments  which  Sir  David  is  driven  to  employ, 
that  he  would  have  followed  the  example  of 
other  biographers  in  slurring  this  subject,  if 
Mr.  De  Morgan's  closing  words  had  not  re- 
minded him  that  the  day  for  such  a  suppres- 
sion was  past : — "  such  points,  relating  to 
such  men  as  Newton,  will  not  remain  in  abey- 
ance forever,  let  biographers  be  as  timid  as 
they  will."  And  we  may  also  judge  from 
these  arguments  why  it  is  that  the  subject 
has  been  allowed  to  remain  in  abeyance. 

And  first,  as  to  the  annuity.  Halifax  holds 
in  trust  an  annuity  for  Miss  Barton,  and  di- 
rects his  executor  to  give  her  all  aid  in  the 
transfer:  this  annuity  was  bought  in  New- 
ton's name.  Sir  D.  Brewster  declares  that 
"an  annuity  purchased  in  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
name  can  mean  nothing  else  than  an  annuity 
purchased  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton."  This  is 
an  assertion  of  desperation — it  could  have 
meant,  not  thereby  saying  that  it  did  mean, 
a  settlement  by  Halifax  on  Miss  Barton, 
done  in  Newton's  name  with  or  without 
Newton's  knowledge ;  and  done  in  Newton's 
name  purposely  that  people  might  think  it 
was  made  by  Newton,  or  at  least,  not  bv 
Halifax  This  may  appear  impossiMe  to  Sir 
D.  Brewster,  in  1855,  and  yet  it  may  have 
been  done  in  1Y06.  We  may  fairly  infer 
that  Halifax  did  not  draw  his  will  with 
the  intention  of  giving  color  to  those  reports 
against  which  his  biographer  protests,  or  with 
the  intention  of  exciting  such  reports ;  if  the 
annuity  were  bought  by  Newton,  what  more 
easy  than  to  have  said  so  ?  In  spite  of  Sir 
D.  Brewster,  who  is  neither  lawyer  nor  act- 
uary, we  affirm  positively  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  an  annuity  upon  the  life  of  A  B,  as 
bought  in  the  name  of  C  D,  does  not  imply 
that  C  D  paid  for  it,  and  that  so  far  as  it 
implies  anything  on  the  point,  which  is  little 
enough,  it  is  the  very  contrary.  Again, 
Conduitt  does  not  mention  this  annuity  in  his 
list  of  the  benefactions  which  Newton,  who 
was  very  generous  .to  his  family,  bestowed 
on  his  poorer  relation.  For  this  Sir  B.  Brew- 
ster has  to  find  a  reason :  Conduitt  was  the 
husband  of  Catherine  Barton,  knew  of  the 
assertions  in  Halifax's  biography,  had  read 
Halifax's  will,  and  must  have  been  cogni- 
sant of  the  fact  that  the  existence  of  a  scan- 
dal had  been  asserted  in  print.  And  he  finds 
a  curious  reason. 

'^  Bat  the  annuity  was  not  a  benefaction  like 
those  contained  in  Conduitt's  list.  It  was  virtu- 
ally a  debt  due  to  his  favorite  niece  whom  he  had 
educated,  and  who  had  for  twenty  years  kept  his 
house ;   and  if  she  had  not  received  it  from  Sir 
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Isaac,  hia  conduct  would  have  been  very  nnjast, 
as,  owing  to  his  not  having  made  a  will,  she  got 
only  the  eighth  part  of  hid  personal  estate,  along 
with  his  four  nephews  and  (thr^e  other)  nieces." 

Let  us  first  take  Sir  D.  Brewster's  state- 
ment, as  here  given,  erroneous  as  it  is.  When 
a  single  man  educates  a  favorite  niece,  there- 
by distinguishing  her  from  his  other  nieces, 
and  gives  her  shelter  and  maintenance  until 
she  marries  (for  we  must  here  take  Sir  D. 
Brewster's  assertion  that  she  did  not  leave 
him  to  live  with  Lord  Halifax),  all  the  world 
knows  that  the  least  that  favorite  niece  can  do 
is  to  keep  house  for  him,  and  that  the  idea  of 
her  services  in  looking  after  the  dinner,  which 
he  pays  for  and  gives  her  share  of,  running 
him  into  debt,  actual  or  virtual  (0  the  virtue 
of  this  word !)  is  an  absurdity.  No  doubt  a 
man  ought  to  provide  for  such  a  niece  after 
his  death :  but  if  he  should  leave  her,  as 
Newton  did  to  Miss  Barton,  the  eighth  part 
of  £32,000,  producing  an  income  of  more 
than  £200  a  year,  he  treats  her  very  hand- 
somely: but  especially  if  a  friend  of  his 
should  have  left  her  a  large  forune,  and  his 
introduction  should  have  married  her  to  a 
member  of  Parliament.  Now  to  Sir  D. 
Brewster's  statement.  Just  before  our  quo- 
tation begins,  he  informs  us  that  by  the  act 
of  transference  it  appears  that  this  trust  was 
created  in  1706,  so*  that  he  seems  to  say 
that  Miss  Barton,  aged  six  years,  began  to 
keep  Newton's  rooms  in  Trinity  College, 
when  he  was  writing  the  Principla :  for  he 
says  she  *'  had  "  kept  his  house  for  twenty* 

*  Condaitt  telU  qb  that  hit  wife  liv«d  with  her 
node  nearly  twenty  yean,  before  and  after  her 
marriage :  it  is  believed  that  the  GoDduitts  resided 
with  Newton  from  the  very  marriace.  Newton 
lived  in  London  thirty  yearb;  therefore,  ten  or 
more  of  thoee  years  hb  niece  did  not  live  with  him. 
The  annuity  was  bought  in  1706  and  Halifax  died 
in  1716.  MiiB  Barton,  being  sixteen  years  old 
when  Newton  came  to  Londoo,  most  have  fioiebed 
her  school  education  shortly  afterwards.  SitherNew- 
ton  did  not  invite  his  favorite  niece,  whom  he  had 
edoeated,  to  live  with  him  for  ten  years  afterwards, 
or  there  is  a  gap  which  tallies  most  remarkable 
with  the  hypothesis  of  her  residence  under  the 
roof  of  Halifax.  But^  as  a  presumption  sgainst  the 
first  supposition,  there  is  extant  a  short  letter  from 
Newton  to  his  niece,  written  in  1700,  which  by  the 
contents  seems  written  to  an  inmate  of  his  house, 
absent  for  change  of  air. 

Newton  has  been  chareed  with  avarice ;  of  which 
there  is  really  no  proof;  unless  his  dying  worth 
more  than  £80,000  be  one.  But  Conduitt  was  in 
easy  circumstances,  and  his  wife  also :  their  daugh- 
ter was  said  to  have  bad  £60,000.  Supposing,  as 
is  probable,  that  they  bore  their  fair  share  of  the 
joint  expenses,  Newton  might  have  saved  nearly 
all  his  income  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life. 


years.  He  does  not  mean  this :  but  here  and 
elsewhere  he  heaps  oircumstancea  together 
without  sufficient  attention  to  oonsiatency. 
We  very  much  doubt  if  Newton  could  have 
afiorded  the  price  of  that  annuity  in  1796. 
He  eame  to  London  with  but  very  little  in 
1606  :  by  1706  he  had  enjoyed  £600  a  year 
for  four  years,  and  £1500  a  year  for  six  yeara« 
An  annuity  of  £200  on  a  life  of  twenty-six, 
money  making  five  per  cent.,  now  cost  above 
£3000 :  if  we  say,  which  is  straining  the 
point  to  the  utmost,  that  Miss  Barton's  an* 
nuity  cost  £2000,  we  confess  we  think  it  not 
very  likely  that  Newton  could  have  bought 
it,  or  that  he  would  have  held  it  just  to  bis 
other  relatives  to  have  bought  bo  Urge  an 
annuity.  But  we  are  quite  sure  that  Con- 
duitt, under  all  the  oircumatanees,  would 
never  have  have  held  this  annuity  as  pay- 
ment of  a  debt  due  to  his  wife;  he  would 
not  have  made  the  twenty  years  end  with 
1706,  to  speak  of  nothing  else. 

Next,  we  come  to  the  way  in  which  Sir 
D.  Brewster  treats  the  assertions  of  Halifax's 
biographer.  Those  assertions  are  not  in  at- 
tack, but  in  defence  ;  the  vritness  is  a  friend- 
ly one,  and  the  publication  was  made  at  the 
very  time  when  Halifax's  will  had  just  drawn 
public  attention  to  the  legacies. 

**  I  am  likewise  to  account  for  another  Omta- 
sion  in  the  Course  of  this  History,  which  ia  that  of 
the  Death  of  the  Lord  Halifcac'a  Ladv;  upon 
whose  Decease  his  Lordship  took  a  Reaoltttion  of 
living  single  thence  forward,  and  cast  hia  Eye 
upon  the  Widow  of  one  Colonel  Barian,  and 
Niece  to  the  famons  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  to  be  sa- 
perintendent  of  his  domestick  Affaira.  But  as 
this  Lady  was  young,  beautiful,  and  gay.  so  those 
that  were  given  to  censure,  pass'd  a  Judgment 
upon  her  which  she  no  Ways  merited,  since  she 
was  a  Woman  of  strict  Honor  and  Virtue  ;  and 
tho*  she  might  be  agreeable  to  his  Lordship  in 
every  Particular,  that  noble  Peei^s  Complaisance 
to  her,  proceeded  wholly  from  the  great  Esteem 
he  had  for  her  Wit  and  most  exquisite  Understand- 
ing, as  will  appear  from  what  rentes  to  her  in  his 
Will  at  the  Close  of  these  Memoirs.'' 

Now  Sir  D.  Brewster  is  so  far  biassed  by 
the  necessities  of  his  case,  as  to  affirm  that 
it  is  not  here  stated  that  Miss  Barton  (that 
she  had  been  married  is  a  mistake)  lived 
nnder    Halifax's   roof.      ''His    biographer 

makes  no  such  statement • 

How  could  any  person  contradict  the  east  of 
an  eye — the  only  act  ascribed  to  Halifax  by 
his  biographer  ?"  The  writer  of  "  Newton  " 
in  the  Biographia  Britannica — as  strong  a 
partisan  as  Sir  David — could  not  get  so  far 
as  this  ingenious  solution :  for  he  makea 
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Halifax's  contianance  in  hb  widowed  state 
*'  the  less  to  be  regretted ''on  account  of  this 
*'  cast  of  an  eje/'  We  are  to  iDfer,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  David,  that  this  friendly  biograph- 
er, wishing  to  defend  Miss  Barton  from  cen- 
sure she  no  ways  deserved,  and  alluding  to 
rumors  which  had  no  source  except  a  "  plan 
or  a  wish''  of  Lord  Halifax,  omitted  lo 
state  the  plan  was  all  Montague's  eye  ;  and 
forgot  ^to  assert  the  very  material  circum- 
stance that  she  did  not  accede  to  the  plan, 
that  she  did  not  live  in  the  house  of  her  ear- 
nest admirer.  We  make  no  doubt,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  apologrist  means  to  say 
that  she  did  live  there,  and  made  her  a 
widow  to  give  some  color  of  respectability  to 
it.  Her  noble  admirer  left  his  large  legacy 
*<  as  a  token,"  he  writes,  '*  of  the  sincere  love, 
afifecUon,  and  esteem,  I  have  long  had  for  her 
person,  and  as  a  small  recompense  for  the 
pleasure  and  happiness  I  have  had  in  her 
conversation."  Sir  D.  Brewster  appends  a 
note  to  prove  that  love  and  affection  "  had 
not,  in  Halifax's  day,  the  same  meaning 
which  they  have  now."  Does  he  really 
think  that  they  mean  nothing  now  except 
conjugal  love  and  its  imitations  ?  Does  not 
a  man  still  love  his  friends,  and  might  not 
Pope  write  to  H.  Cromwell  now,  as  then,  of 
his  affection  and  esteem?  If  we  come  to 
old  meaninge^  we  might  remember  that  con- 
veriatUm  did  not  always  mean  colloquy.  If 
Miss  Barton  did  live  with  Halifax  under  one 
roof,  and  if  Halifax  did  buy  the  annuity, 
these  words  are  to  be  interpreted  according- 
ly. And  they  must  be  looked  at  jointly  with 
the  other  things.  There  is  a  fallacy  which 
has  DO  name  in  books  of  logic,  but  is  of  most 
frequent  occurrence.  It  is  that  because  neither 
A,  nor  B,  nor  C,  will  separately  give  moral 
conviction  of  D,  that  therefore  they  do  not 
give  it  when  taken  together. 

We  have  seen  that  Sir  D.  Brewster  can 
omit,  as  in  the  case  of  the  secret  alterations 
m  the  reprint  above  mentioned:  we  shall 
now  see  that  he  can  omit  when  he  distinctly 
declares  he  has  not  omitted.  We  are 
far  from  charging  him  with  any  unfair  inten- 
tion :  we  know  the  effect  of  bias,  and  no- 
thing disgusts  us  more  than  the  readiness 
with  which  suppressions  and  misrepresenta- 
tions are  set  down  to  deliberate  intention  of 
foul  play.  Sir  D.  Brewster  informs  us  that 
he  has  given  in  an  appendix  '*  all  the  pas- 
sages "  in  which  Swift  mentions  Miss  Barton 
or  Halifax.  He  has  not  given  all.  When 
he  wrote  this  (vol.  ii.  p.  278),  he  intended  to 
give  all ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  appendix, 
be  altered  his  mind,  omitted  two,  and  forgot 
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his  previous  announcement.  It  was  not  over- 
sight, because  Mr.  De  Morgan  had  particu- 
larly mentioned  these  curious  passages,  in 
which  Swift  quotes  to  Stella  some  of  Miss 
Barton's  conversation,  which  has  the  free- 
dom of  a  married  woman  (we  mean  of  that 
day;  our  matrons  are  more  particular). 
Either  the  Professor,  who  declines  to  repeat 
the  stories,  is  over  fastidious,  or  is  unskilful 
in  rendering  the  license  of  the  seventeenth 
century  into  the  decorums  of  the  nineteenth : 
we  think  we  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  good 
joke  over  which  Catherine  Barton,  aged  31, 
and  Jonathan  Swift,  aged  43,  enjoyed  a 
hearty  laugh.  A  man  had  died,  leaving  small 
legacies  to  those  who  should  bear  him  to  the 
grave,  who  were  to  be  an  equal  number  of 
males  and  females:  provided  always  that 
each  bearer,  male  or  female,  should  take 
a  declaration  that  he  or  she  had  always  been 
a  strict  votary  of  Diana.  The  joke  was,  that 
there  lay  the  poor  man,  unburied,  and  likely 
to  remain  so :  and  this  was  the  joke  which 
Miss  Barton  introduced,  in  a  t^te-^-t^te  with 
Swift ;  at  least  so  says  Swift  himself.  Mr. 
De  Morgan  thinks  that "  Swift's  tone  with  re- 
spect to  the  stories,  combined  with  his  obvi- 
ous respect  for  Mrs.  Barton,  may  make  any 
one  lean  to  the  supposition  that  he  believed 
himself  to  be  talking  to  a  married  woman." 
Certainly  it  can  hardly  be  credited  that  the 
maiden  niece  of  Newton  (then  living  in  New* 
ton's  house,  according  to  Sir  D.  Brewster) 
would  bring  up  such  a  joke  for  the  enter* 
tainment  of  a  bachelor  friend:  and  Swift's 
great  and  obvious  respect  for  Catherine  Bar- 
ton will  justify  us  in  thinking  that  he  never 
would  have  invented  such  a  story  as  com- 
ing from  her. 

We  do  not  intend  to  decide  the  question 
whether  the  lady  was  the  platonic  friend,  the 
mistress,  or  the  secretly  married  wife,  of 
Lord  Halifax :  in  consequence  of  the  reserve 
of  biographers,  it  has  never  been  fully  put 
forward  until  our  own  day.  Further  research 
may  settle  it :  what  we  have  to  with  is  our 
biographer's  mode  of  dealing  with  his  case. 
Sir  D.  Brewster  certainly  handles  the  phe- 
nomena of  mind  and  conduct  as  if  they  were 
phenomena  of  matter :  he  requires  that  any 
conclusion  shall  be  as  a  theory,  which  is  to 
explain  how  all  the  circumstances  arose. 
No  such  thing  is  possible  in  grappling  with 
circumstantial  evidence  as  to  the  dealings  of 
human  beings  with  one  another.  Never  a 
day  passes  without  the  prisoner's  counsel  tri- 
umphantly bringing  to  notice  a  circumstance 
which  is  perfectly  inexplicable  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  his  client's  guilt.    So  says  the  judge 
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tooy  and  so  feel  the  jnrj :  and  both  parties  are 
in  a  difficulty.  If  it  were  a  question  about 
an  explanatory  theory,  as  of  light,  an  obsti- 
nate dark  band  or  colored  fringe  might  put 
the  undulations  out  of  the  question,  till 
further  showing.  But  the  court  asks  the 
jury,  not  for  their  theory,  but  for  their  ver* 
diet :  that  verdict  is  guilty,  and  the  prisoner 
generally  confirms  it,  at  least  in  capital  cases, 
and  explains  the  difficulty.  The  matter  we 
have  been  discussing  has  two  counts :  the 
first  opens  the  question  whether,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  conclusion  that  Miss  Bar- 
ton lived  with  Halifax  can  be  avoided ;  the 
second,  on  the  supposition  that  it  cannot  be 
avoided,  opens  the  question  whether  she 
lived  with  him  as  a  mistress  or  as  a  secretly 
married  wife.  Sir  D.  Brewster  works  hard 
against  the  supposition  of  the  marriage,  and, 
by  an  ignoratio  elenchif  believes  himself  to 
be  forwardiDg  his  own  alternative ;  but  we 
strongly  suspect  that  his  reasons  against  the 
marriage,  be  their  force  what  it  may,  will  not 
avail  against  the  other  alternative  of  our 
second  tsount. 

We  will  now  take  the  vexed  question  of 
Newton's  religious  opinions,  a  vexed  ques< 
tion  no  more,  for  the  papers  so  long,  and,  in 
the  first  instance,  so  unworthily  suppressed, 
are  now  before  the  world.  Sir  D.  Brewster, 
in  his  former  Life,  followed  his  predecessors 
in  stoutly  maintaining  orthodoxy,  by  which, 
in  this  article,  we  mean  a  belief  of  at  least  as 
much  as  the  churches  of  England  and  Scot- 
land hold  in  common.  But  many  circum- 
stances seemed  to  point  the  other  way. 
There  was  a  strong  and  universal  impression 
that  Horsley  had  recommended  the  conceal- 
ment of  some  of  the  Portsmouth  papers,  as 
heterodox :  and  here  and  there  was  to  be 
found,  in  every  generation,  a  person  who  had 
been  allowed  to  see  them,  and  who  called 
them  dubious,  at  least.  Newton  was  the 
friend  of  the  heretics  Locke  and  Clarke,  and 
sent  abroad,  for  publication,  writings  on  the 
critical  correction  of  texts  on  which  Trinita- 
rians relied,  without  a  word  against  the  con- 
clusion which  might  be  drawn  respecting 
himself.  Nay,  he  spoke  of  the  Trinity  in  a 
manner  which  Sir  D.  Brewster  admits  would 
make  any  one  suspect  his  orthodoxy.  Whiston, 
always  indiscreet,  but  always  honest,  de- 
clared from  his  own  conversation  with  New- 
ton, that  Newton  was  an  Arian ;  Haynes, 
Newton's  subordinate  at  the  Mint,  declared 
to  Baron,  a  Unitarian  minister,  that  Newton 
was  what  we  now  call  a  Unitarian.  He 
himself,  in  the  Principia,  allowed  a  definition 
of  the  word  God  which  would  have  permit- 
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ted  him  to  maintain  the  Deity  of  the  second 
and  third  persons  of  the  Trinity.  He  said 
that  every  spiritual  being  having  dominion  is 
God :  Dominatio  entis  spirituaUs  Deum  con^ 
stiiuit.  And  he  enforces  his  definition  by  so 
many  exemplifications  that  it  is  beyond  ques- 
tion he  means  that,  if  the  Almighty  were  to 
grant  some  power,  for  only  five  minutes,  to 
a  disembodied  spirit,  that  spirit  would  be,  for 
that  time,  a  Qod. 

In  the  papers  now  produced  for  the  first 
time,  we  have  certain  paradoxical  questions 
(the  word  paradox  then  meant  an  unusual 
opinion)  concerning  Atbanasius  and  his  fol- 
lowers, in  which  many  historical  opinions  of 
a  suspicious  character  are  maintained  ;  but 
no  matters  of  doctrine  are  touched  upon. 
In  A  short  Scheme  of  the  True  Religion,  the 
purpose  is  rather  to  describe  religion  as  op- 
posed to  irreligion,  and  all  who  are  conver- 
saht  with  opinion  know  that  a  Trinitarian 
and  a  Unitarian  use  the  same  phrases  against 
atheism  and  idolatry.  Hence,  some  language 
which  in  controversy  would  be  heterodox, 
may  be  counted  orthodox.  But  in  another 
manuscript,  On  our  Religion  to  God,  to  Christy 
and  the  Church,  there  is  an  articulate  account 
of  Newton's  creed,  in  formal  and  dogmatical 
terms.  This  we  shall  give  entire :  and  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  Newton  destroyed 
many  papers  before  his  death,  which  adds  to 
those  he  left  behind  him  additional  meaning 
and  force. 

"  Art.  1.  There  is  one  God  the  Father,  ever 
living,  omnipresent,  omniscient,  almighty,  the 
maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  one  Mutator  be- 
tween God  and  man,  the  roan  Christ  Jesas. 

''  Art.  2.  The  Father  is  the  invisible  God  whom 
no  eye  hath  seen,  nor  can  see.  All  other  beings 
are  sometimes  viBible. 

''  Art.  3.  The  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  and 
hath  given  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself. 

*^  Art.  4.  The  Father  is  omniscient,  and  hath 
all  knowledge  originally  in  his  own  breast,  and 
communicates  knowledge  of  future  things  to 
Jesas  Christ ;  and  none  in  heaven  or  earth,  or 
under  the  earth,  is  worthy  to  receive  knowledge 
of  future  things  immediately  from  the  Father,  but 
the  Lamb.  And,  therefore,  the  testimony  of  Je- 
sus is  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  Jesus  is  the 
Word  or  Prophet  of  God. 

*'  Art.  5.  The  Father  is  immovable,  no  place 
being  capable  of  becoming  emptier  or  fuller  of 
him  than  it  is  by  the  eternal  necessity  of  nature. 
All  other  beings  are  movable  from  place  to  place* 

"  Art.  6.  All  the  worship  (whether  of  prayer, 
praise,  or  thanksgiving),  which  was  due  to  the 
Father  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  is  still  due  to 
him.  Christ  came  not  to  diminish  the  worship  of 
his  Father. 

•*  Art.  7.  Prayers  are  most  prevalent  when  di- 
rected to  the  Father  in  the  name  of  the  Son. 
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**  Art.  8.  We  are  to  retom  thanki  to  the  Father 
alone  for  creatinur  ae^  and  gftving  us  food  and  rai- 
ment and  other  btewinga  of  this  life,  and  whatso- 
ever we  are  to  tbaok  him  for,  or  desire  that  he 
would  do  for  us,  we  ask  of  him  immediately  in 
the  name  of  Christ. 

••  Art.  9.  We  need  not  pray  to  Christ  to  Inter- 
eede  for  as.  If  we  pray  the  Father  aright  be 
wiil  intercede. 

^  Art.  10.  It  is  not  necessary  to  salvation  to  di- 
rect oar  prayers  to  any  other  than  the  Father  in 
the  name  of  the  Son. 

**  Art.  ll.  To  give  the  name  of  Qod  to  angels 
or  kings,  is  not  agavpst  the  First  Commandment. 
To  give  the  worship  of  the  God  of  the  Jews  to 
angels  or  kings,  is  against  it.  The  meaning  of 
the  commandment  is,  Thon  shalt  worship  no  oth- 
er God  bat  me. 

*"  Art.  13.  To  ns  there  ia  bot  one  God,  the  Fa- 
ther^  of  whom  are  all  things,  and  one  Lord  Jesos 
Christ,  by  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  by  him. 
That  is,  we  are  to  worship  the  Father  alone  as 
God  Almighty,  and  Jesus  alone  as  the  Lord,  the 
Messiah,  the  Great  King,  the  Lamb  of  God  who 
was  slain,  and  hath  redeemed  as  with  his  blood, 
and  made  ns  kings  and  priests." 

In  a  paper  called  Irenieum^  or  Ecelesiastiea! 
Polity  tending  to  Peace^  are  many  remarks 
on  chnrch-govemment,  but  on  doctrine  only 
as  follows.  After  insisting,  in  one  place, 
that  those  who  introduce  any  article  of  com- 
munion not  impoied  from  the  beginning  are 
teaching  another  gospel,  he  gives,  in  another 
place,  \Me  fundamentaU^hy  which  he  means, 
the  terms  of  communion  imposed  from  the 
beginning. 

**  The  fundamentals,  or  drat  principles  of  relig- 
ion are  the  articles  of  communion  taught  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  in  catechising  men 
in  order  to  baptism  and  admission  into  commun- 
ion;  namely,  that  the  catechumen  is  to  repent 
and  forsake  covetousness,  ambition,  and  all  inor- 
dinate desires  of  the  things  of  this  worid,  the  flesh, 
and  false  gods  called  the  devil,  and  to  be  baptized 
in  the  nsme  of  one  God,  the  Father,  Almighty, 
Maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  of  one  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost-— See  Heb.  v.  12,  13, 14,  and  vi.  1,  2.  3." 

In  some  queries  on  the  word  ^i^oovoio^^ 
Newton  asks,  among  many  questions  of  a 
aimilar  tendency,  whether  uniue  subetantiix 
ought  not  to  be  eoMubstantialis — whether 
hgpoatasiH  did  not  signify  auMance — whether 
Athanasius,  dec,  did  not  acknowledge  three 
aubstances — whether  the  worship  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  not  "set  on  foot"  after 
the  Council  of  Sardica — whether  Athana- 
sius, &c.,  were  not  Papists.  We  prefer  giv- 
ing the  reader  Newton's  opinions  in  full  to 
arguing  on  them  ourselves.  It  would  be 
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difficult,  we  think,  to  bring  him  ao  near  to 
orthodoxy  as  Arianism.  Though  his  exposi- 
tion of  his  own  opinions  goes  far  beyond  the 
simple  terms  of  communion,  there  is  not  a 
direct  word  on  the  divinity  of  Christ,  on  his 
pre-existence,  on  the  miraculous  conception, 
on  the  resurrection,  on  the  personality  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  or  on  the  authority  of  Scripture. 
Those  who  think  that  some  of  these  points 
(as  we  think  of  the  fourth  and  sixth)  must 
be  impHed,  will  perhaps  bring  in  the  rest : 
but  those  who  look  at  the  emphatAC  first  or- 
tieUot  the  twelve,  unmodi6ed  and  unquali- 
fied by  the  reet,  though  enforced  by  the 
eighth  and  ninth,  will,  we  think,  give  up  the 
point,  and  will  cUss  Newton,  as  Haynes  did^ 
with  the  Humanitarians,  and  not  as  Whiston 
did,  with  the  Arians.  Sir  D.  Brewster 
leaves  it  to  be  implied  that  he  does  not  any 
longer  dispute  the  heterodoxy  of  Newton's 
creed  ;  that  is.  its  departure  from  the  creed 
most  commonly  believed  by  Christians.  Of 
this  we  have  no  doubt,  that  in  his  theologi- 
cal opinions,  Newton  was  as  uncompromising 
and  as  honest  as  in  his  philosophical  ones. 
And  he  was  no  dabbler  in  the  subject,  hsv- 
ing  in  truth  much  reading,  both  as  a  scholar 
and  a  theologian. 

We  cannot  easily  credit  the  story  of  New- 
ton in  love  at  sixty  years  of  age.  In  Con- 
duitt's  handwriting  is  a  letter  entitled  "  Copy 

of  a  letter  to  Lady  Norris  by ,**  dock- 

etted,  tit  another  hand,  "  A  letter  from  Sir  I. 

N.  to ."    The  letter  is  arousing.    After 

informing  the  lady  that  her  grief  for  her  late 
husband  is  a  proof  she  has  no  objection  to 
live  with  a  husband,  he  advises  her,  among 
other  things,  that  a  widow's  dress  is  not  ac- 
ceptable in  company,  and  that  it  will  always 
reinind  her  of  her  loss  :  and  that  ^^  the  prop- 
er remedy  for  all  these  mischiefs  is  a  new 
husband ;''  the  question  being  whether  she 
*' should  go  constantly  in  the  melancholy 
dress  of  a  ^idow,  or  flourish  once  more 
among  the  ladies."  Sir  D.  Brewster  seems 
rather  staggered  by  this  letter :  but  there  is 
no  authority  for  it  coming  from  Newton,  and 
surely  we  may  rather  suspect  that  his  friend, 
Lady  Norris,  sent  him,  or  perhaps  Miss  Bar* 
ton,  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  some  coxcomb* 
of  a  suitor.  Newton  was  always  a  man  of 
feeling,  right  or  wrong,  and  though  perhaps 
he  would  have  been  awkward  at  the  expres- 
sion of  it,  he  never  would  have  address^ed  a 
•*-  _^^__^^^^.^^^_^__^_^^_^^^^^^^.^^_^^^.^^____ 

*  The  origioal  letter,  written  shortly  after  1702, 
is  copied  in  the  handwriting  of  Gondaitt,  who  <\\i 
not  become  a  member  of  Newton's  family  till  1717. 
Stty  that  Lady  Norris  sent  it  to  Mrs.  Gondnitt^  to 
amuse  her,  and  that  Conduitt  copied  it. 
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woman  for  whom  be  experienced  a  revival  of 
what  he  once  felt  for  Miss  Storej,  in  such 
terms  as  the  youog  bucks  in  the  Spectator 
address  rich  widows.  The  letter  reminds  us 
much  more  of  Addison's  play,  and  of  the 
puppy  who  was  drammed  away  from  the 
widow  by  the  ghost,  than  of  Newton. 

To  us  it  has  always  been  matter  of  regret 
that  Newton  accepted  office  under  the  Crown. 
Sir  D.  Brewster  thinks  otherwise.  "  At  the 
age  of  fifty,  the  high-priest  of  science  found 
himself  the  inmate  of  a  college,  and,  but  for 
the  generous  patronage  of  a  friend,  he  would 
have  died  within  its  walls."  And  where 
should  a  high- priest  of  science  have  lived  and 
died  ?  At  the  Mint  ?  Very  few  sacrifices 
were  made  to  science  after  Newton  came  to 
London,  One  year  of  his  Cambridge  life  was 
worth  more  to  his  philosophicsl  reputation 
and  utility  than  all  his  long  official  career. 
If,  after  having  piloted  the  country  safely 
through  the  very  difficult,  and  as  some 
thought,  impossible,  operation  on  the  coin- 
age, he  had  returned  to  the  Universitv  with 
a  handsome  pension,  and  his  mind  free  to 
make  up  again  to  the  "  litigious  lady,''  he 
would,  to  use  his  own  words,  have  taken 
"  another  pull  at  the  moon,"  and  we  suspect 
Clairaut  would  have  had  to  begin  at  the  point 
from  which  Laplace  afterwards  began.  New- 
ton was  removed,  the  higb- priest  of  science 
was  translated  to  the  temple  of  Mammon,  at 
the  time  when  the  differential  calculus  was, 
in  the  hands  of  Leibnitz  and  the  Bernoullis, 
beginning  to  rise  into  higher  stories.  Had 
Newton  remained  at  his  post,  coining  nothing 
but  ideas,  the  mathematical  sciences  might 
have  gained  a  century  of  advance. 

We  now  approach  the  end  of  our  task,  and, 
in  spite  of  our  battle  with  the  biographer,  we 
cannot  express  the  pleasure  with  which'  we 
have  read  his  work.  It  is  very  much  supe- 
rior, new  information  apart,  to  the  smaller 
Life  which  he  published  long  ago.  Homer's 
heroes  are  vei^  dry  automatons  so  long  as 
they  are  only  godlike  men :  but  when  they 
get  into  a  quarrel  with  one  another,  out  come 
the  points  on  which  we  like  and  dislike.  New- 
ton always  right,  and  all  who  would  say  other- 
wise excathedrally  reproved  is  a  case  for  os- 
tracism ;  we  are  tired  of  hearing  Aristides  al- 
ways called  the  just  But  Newton  of  whom 
wrong  may  be  admitted,  Newton  who  must 
be  defended  like  other  men,  and  who  cannot 
always  be  defended,  is  a  man  in  whom  to  feel 
interest  even  when  we  are  obliged  to  dissent 
from  his  eulogist.  As  we  have  said  before, 
It  is  the  defence  which  provokes  the  attack. 
Newton,  with  the  weak  points  exposed  and 


unprotected,  is  not  and  cannot  be  an  object 
of  assault :  our  blow  is  on  the  shield  which 
the  biographers  attempt  to  hold  before  him. 
A  great  predecessor  was  guilty  of  delinquen- 
cies before  which  the  worst  error  of  Newton 
is  virtue  itself :  he  sold  justice  for  bribes,  so 
committing  wilful  perjury — for  who  may  dare 
to  deny  that  the  oath  of  the  false  judge  roae 
before  his  mind  when  he  fingered  tne  prioe  of 
his  conscience — that  the  perjury  itself  is  for- 
gotten in  the  enormitv  of  the  mode  of  com- 
mitting it.  Bui  how  often  is  this  remembered 
when  we  think  of  Bacon  ?  The  bruised  reed 
is  not  broken,  because  even  biographers  ad* 
mit  that  it  m  a  bruised  reed :  let  them  hold 
it  up  for  a  sturdy  oak,  and  the  pliun  truth 
shall  be  spoken  whenever  the  name  is  men- 
tioned. And  so,  in  its  degree,  must  it  be 
with  the  author  of  the  Princtpia, 

All  Newton's  faults  were  those  of  a  tem- 
perament which  observers  of  the  human  mind 
know  to  be  incapable  of  alteration,  though 
strong  self-control  may  suppress  its  effects. 
The  jealous,  the  suspicious  nature,  is  a  part 
of  the  man's  essence,  when  it  exists  at  all : 
it  is  no  local  sore,  but  a  plague  in  the  blood. 
Think  of  this  morbid  feeling  as  the  constant 
attendant  of  the  whole  life,  and  then  say, 
putting  all  Newton's  known  exhibitioas  of  it 
at  their  very  worst,  how  much  they  wUl 
amount  to,  as  scattered  through  twenty  years 
of  controversy  with  his  equals,  and  thirty 
years  of  kingly  power  over  those  who  de- 
lighted to  call  themselves  his  inferiors.  New- 
ton's period  of  living  fame  is  longer  than  that 
of  Wellington:  it  is  eas^  to  talk  of  sixty 
years,  but  think  of  the  time  between  1795 
and  1855,  and  we  form  a  better  image  of  the 
duration.  In  all  this  life,  we  know  of  some 
cases  in  which  the  worse  nature  conquered 
the  better  :  in  how  many  cases  did  victory, 
that  victory  which  itself  conceals  the  battle, 
declare  for  the  right  side  ?  Scott  claims  this 
allowance  even  for  Napoleon;  how  much 
more  may  it  be  asked  for  Newton  ?  But  it 
can  only  be  asked  by  a  biographer  who  has 
done  for  the  opponents  of  his  hero  what  he 
desires  that  his  readers  should  do  for  the 
hero  himself.  When  once  the  necessary  ad- 
missions are  made,  so  soon  as  it  can  be  don« 
on  a  basis  which  compromises  no  truth,  and 
affords  no  example,  we  look  on  the  errors  of 
great  men  as  straws  preserved  in  the  pare 
amber  of  their  services  to  mankind.  If  we 
could  but  know  the  real  history  of  a  flaw  in 
a  diamond,  we  might  be  made  aware  that  it 
was  a  necessary  result  of  the  combination  of 
circumstances  which  determined  that  the  pro- 
duct should  be  a  diamond,  and  not  a  bit  of 
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rotten  wood.  Let  a  flaw  be  a  flaw,  because 
it  is  a  flaw:  NewtOD  is  not  the  less  Newton; 
and  without  the  smallest  rebellion  against 


Locke's  maxim — Whatever  is,  is, — nohii  grtt- 
iulamur  tale  ianiumque  extiti9se  humani  gm- 
eris  decti^ 
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It  is  our  purpose  to  draw  out,  as  a  thread 
might  be  drawn  from  some  woven  fabric,  a 
continuous  line  of  advertisements  from  the 
newspaper  press  of  this  country  since  its 
establishment  to  the  present  time,  and,  by  so 
doing,  to  show  now  distinctly,  from  its  dye, 
the  pattern  of  the  age  through  which  it  ran 
is  represented.  If  we  follow  up  to  its  source, 
any  public  institution,  fashion,  or  amusement, 
which  has  flourished  during  a  long  period  of 
time,  we  can  gain  some  idea  of  our  national 
progress  and  development,  but  it  strikes  us 
that  in  no  manner  can  we  so  well  obtain  at  a 
rapid  glance  a  view  of  the  salient  points  of 
generations  that  have  passed,  as  by  consult- 
ing those  small  voices  that  have  cried  from 
age  to  age  from  the  pages  of  the  press,  de- 
cbring  the  wants,  the  losses,  the  amusements, 
and  the  money-making  eagerness  of  the 
people. 

As  we  read  in  the  old  musty  files  of  papers 
those  naive  announcements,  the  very  hum  of 
bygone  generations  seems  to  rise  to  the  ear. 
The  chapman  exhibits  his  quaint  wares,  the 
mountebank  capers  again  upon  his  stage,  we 
have  the  living  portrait  of  the  highwayman 
flying  from  justice,  we  see  the  old  china  auc- 
tions thronffed  with  ladies  of  quality  with 
their  attendant  negro  boys,  or  those  ''by 
inch  of  candlelight"  forming  many  a  Schalken- 
like  picture  of  Ught  and  shade;  or  later  still 
we  have  Hogarthian  sketches  of  the  young 
bloods  swelled  of  old  along  the  Pall-MalK 
We  trace  the  moving  panorama  of  men  and 
maimera  up  to  our  own  less  demonstrative, 

*  1.  ScoUuh  IfewBpaper  Diredory  and  Ouui$ 
to  Adverit9§n.  A  complete  Manual  of  the  New- 
paper  Prtu,  Second  Editioo.  Edinburgh  and 
Londoo. 

2.  The  Fourth  EetaU :  Contributi<mt  towards  a 
Hilary  of  Newapapertf  and  of  the  Liberty  of  the 
iVcM.    ]»y  F.  Kuighi  Hunt    2  vole.    London. 


but  more  earnest  times ;  and  all  these  cabinet 
pictures  are  the  very  daguerreotypes  cast  by 
the  age  which  they  exhibit,  not  done  for  ef- 
fect, but  faithful  reflections  of  those  insiguifi- 
cant  items  of  life  and  things,  too  small,  it 
would  seem,  for  the  generalizing  eye  of  the 
historian,  however  necessary  to  clothe  and 
fill  in  the  dry  bones  of  his  history. 

The  '*  English  Mercurie'' of  1588,  which 
professes  to  have  been  published  during  those 
momentous  days  when  the  Spanish  Armada 
was  hovering  and  wutinff  to  pounce  upon 
our  southern  shores,  contams  among  its  items 
of  news,  three  or  four  book  advertisements, 
and  these  would  undoubtedly  have  been  the 
first  put  forth  in  England  were  that  news- 
paper genuine.  Mr.  Watts,  of  the  British 
Museum,  has  however  proved  that  the  several 
numbers  of  this  journal  to  be  found  in  our 
national  library  are  gross  forgeries,  and  in- 
deed the  most  inexperienced  eye  in  such 
matters  can  easily  see  that  neither  their  type, 
paper,  spelling,  nor  composition,  are  much 
more  than  one,  instead  of  upwards  of  two 
centuries  and  a  half  old.  Newspapers  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word — that  is,  publications 
of  news  appearing  at  stated  intervals  and  re- 
gularly paged  on----did  not  make  their  appear- 
ance until  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
James  I.  The  '*  Weekely  Newes,"  published 
in  London  in  1622,  was  the  first  publication 
which  answered  to  this  description :  it  con- 
tained however  only  a  few  scraps  of  foreign 
intelligence,  and  was  quite  destitute  of  adver- 
tisements. The  terrible  contest  of  the  suc- 
ceeding reign  was  the  hotbed  which  forced 
the  press  of  this  country  into  sudden  life  and 
extraordinary  vigor.  Those  who  have  wan- 
dered in  the  vaults  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  contemplated  the  vast  collection  of  poli- 
tical pamphlets  and  the  couittless  Mercuries 
which  sprang  full  armed,  on  either  side  of 
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enlar  case  at  least,  that  the  exigencies  of  the 
time  required  such  precautions,  as  the  only 
rising  that  took  place  this  year  occurred  six 
months  afterwards  in  the  county  of  Chester. 
The  furniture  of  the  nag,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, seems  remarkably  adapted  for  service, 
and  might,  from  its  color,  have  belonged  to 
a  veritable  Ironside  trooper.  Another  reason, 
perhaps,  cf  the  great  value  of  horses  at  this 
period  was  the  establishment  of  public  con- 
veyances, by  which  means  travellers  as  well 
as  letters  were  conveyed  from  one  part  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  other.  Prior  to  the  year 
1636  there  was  no  such  a  thing  as  a  postal 
service  for  the  use  of  the  people  in  this 
country.  The  court  had,  it  is  true,  an  estab- 
lishment for  the  forwarding  of  despatches, 
but  its  efficacy  may  be  judged  of  from  a  letter 
written  by  one  Bryan  Tuke,  "  master  of  the 
postes ''  in  Henry  YIII.'s  time,  to  Cromwell, 
who  had  evidently  been  sharply  reproving 
him  for  remissness  in  forwarding  the  King's 
papers : — 

'*The  Kinges  Grace  hath  no  mor  ordinary 
pastes,  ne  of  many  days  hatbe  had,  but  betweene 
London  and  Calais  ....  For,  sir,  ye 
knowe  well  that,  except  the  hackney-horses  be- 
tweene Gravesende  and  Dovour,  there  is  no  suehe 
usual  conveyance  in  post  for  men  in  this  realme 
as  in  the  accustomed  places  of  France  and  other 
partes;  ne  men  can  keepe  horses  in  redynes 
witfaoute  aom  way  to  here  the  charges ;  but  when 
placardes  be  sent  for  suche  cause  (to  order  the 
immediate  forwarding  of  some  state  packet)  the 
constables  many  tymes  bsfayns  to  take  horses  otUe 
(ff  ptoues  and  carles^  wherein  can  be  no  extreme 
diligence.^* 

This  was  in  the  year  1533.  Elizabeth, 
however,  established  horse-posts  on  all  the 
great  routes  for  the  transmission  of  the  letters 
of  the  court,  and  this  in  1633  was  developed 
into  a  public  post,  which  went  night  and  day 
at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  an  hour  in  summer, 
and  five  miles  in  winter, — not  such  bad  trav- 
elling for  those  days.  Still  there  was  no 
means  of  forwarding  passengers  until  the  time 
of  Cromwell,  when  we  find  stag^-coaches 
established  on  all  the  great  roads  throughout 
the  kingdom.  We  do  not  know  that  we  have 
ever  seen  quoted  so  early  a  notice  of  public 
stage  conveyances.  We  have  evidently  not 
given  our  ancestors  so  much  credit  as  they 
deserved.  The  following  advertisement  shows 
the  time  taken  and  the  fares  of  a  considerable 
number  of  these  journeys  : — 

FROM  the  26  day  of  AprU  1658  there  will 
con  tin  ae  to  go  Stage  Coaches  from    the 
Cfearge  Inn,  without  Alder^gate,  London^  unto  the 


several  Cities  and  Towns,  for  the  Rates  and  at  the 
times,  hereafter  mentioned  and  declared. 

Every  Monday^  Wednesday,  and  Friday. 

To  Salisbury  in  two  days  for  xxs.  To  Biand' 
ford  and  Dorchester  in  two  days  and  a  half  for 
xxxs.  To  Burpul  in  three  days  for  xxxs.  To 
Esomaster,  Hunningtont  and  Exeter  in  four  days 
for  xl«. 

To  Stamford  in  two  days  for  xxs.  To  Newark 
in  two  days  and  a  half  for  xxv«.  To  Bawirey  in 
three  days  for  xxxs.  To  Doncaster  and  FerrU 
bridye  for  xxxvs.    To  York  in  four  days  for  xls. 

Mondays  and  Wednesdays  to  Oddnion  and 
PUmouth  for  \s. 

Every  Monday  to  Be^rby  and  NcrlhaUaion 
for  xlvtf.  To  Dameton  and  Fhrryhil  for  U.  To 
Durham  for  Ivs.    To  NewcasAs  for  \\\l. 

Once  every  fortnight  to  Edinburgh  for  ivi.  a 
peece — Mondays, 

Every  Friday  to  Wakefield  in  four  days,  xW. 

AH  persons  who  desire  to  travel  unto  the  Cities, 
Towns,  and  Roads  herein  hereafter  mentioned 
and  expressed,  namely—to  Cvioeniry^  Uiehfieid, 
Stone,  Namptwich^  Chester,  Warrinfiiton,  Wiggan, 
Charley,  Preston,  Gasfang,  Lancaster  and  K^iukU  ; 
and  also  to  Stamford,  Orantkam,  Newark,  Tux* 
fordj  Bawtrey,  Doncaster,  Ferriebridge,  Fork, 
Helperly,  Northallerton,  Dameton,  FerryhiU, 
Durham,  and  Newcastle,  Wakefield,  Leeds,  and 
Halifax;  and  also  to  Salisbury,  Mandford, 
Dorchester,  Burpui,  Exmaster,  Bunningtum,  and 
Exeter,  Oekinton,  PUmouth,  and  Cormoal;  let 
them  repair  to  the  Qearge  Inn  at  JBolbom  Bridge^ 
London,  and  thence  they  shall  be  in  ^rood  Cnaches 
with  good  Horses,  upon  every  Monday,  Wednes- 
day and  lyidays,  at  and  for  reasonable  Rates. — 
Mercurius  Politicus,  April  1,  1658. 

Other  announcements  about  the  same 
time  prove  that  the  Great  Western  road  was 
equally  provided,  as  well  as  the  Dover  route 
to  the  Continent.  It  is  not  a  little  singular^ 
however,  that  regularly  appointed  coaches, 
starting  at  stated  intervals,  should  have  pre- 
ceded what  might  be  considered  the  simpler 
arrangement  of  the  horse  service.  That  the 
development  of  the  postal  eystem  into  a 
means  of  forwarding  single  travellers  did 
not  take  place  until  some  time  afterwards, 
would  appear  from  the  following : — 

7^6  Postmasters  on  Chester  Road,  peHtionrng^ 
have  recstved  Order,  and  do  accordingly 
pubUsh  the  following  advertisement : — 

ALL  Gentlemen,  Merchants,  and  others,  who 
have  occasion  to  travel  between  Ltmdon 
and  Westchester,  Manchester  and  Whrrington,  or 
any  other  Town  upon  that  Road,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  Trade,  dispatch  of  business,  and  ease 
of  Purae,  upon  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday  Morning,  betwixt  Six  and  ten  of  the  Clock, 
at  the  House  of  Mr.  Christopher  Charteris^  at  the 
sign  of  the  HartVHorn,  in  We6t*SmithfieId,  and 
Post-Master  there,  and  at  the  Post- Master  pf 
Chester^  at  the  Post*Master  of  Manchester^  and  at 
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the  Paet-Master  of  WarringUn,  may  have  a  ^ood 
and  able  single  Horse,  or  more,  famished  at 
Threepence  the  Mile,  withoat  the  charge  of  a 
Guide;  and  so  likewise  at  the  House  of  Mr. 
Tnomaa  ChdUenor,  Post- Master  at  SioM  in  Sia/ 
fordshirej  upon  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Satnrdaya  Morning,  to  go  for  London.  And  so 
likewise  at  all  the  several  Post*Master8  upon  the 
Road,  who  will  have  all  such  set  days  so  many 
Uoraes  with  Furniture  in  readiness  to  furnish  the 
Biders  without  any  stay  to  carry  them  to  or  from 
any  the  places  aforesaid,  in  Four  days,  as  well 
to  London  as  from  thence,  and  to  places  nearer 
in  less  time,  according  as  their  occasions  shall 
lequire,  they  ingaging  at  the  first  Stage  where 
they  take  Horse^  for  the  safe  delivery  of  the 
same  to  the  next  immediate  Stage,  and  not  to 
ride  that  Horse  any  further  without  consent  uf 
the  Post-Master  by  whom  he  rides,  and  so 
from  Stage  to  Stage  to  their  Journeys  end. 
AU  tho§e  tcho  intend  to  ride  this  icay  are  desired  to 
girt  a  liule  notice  t>eforehand,  if  eonvenienily  ihey 
con,  to  the  eeveral  Poel^mastere  tehere  they  fir$t 
take  horee,  whereby  fhey  may  be  /urniehed  with  to 
mamy  Horeex  as  the  Riden  ehcUl  require  with  ex" 
pedMon,  This  undertaking  began  the  28  of  June 
1668  at  all  the  Places  abovesaid,  and  so  continues 
by  the  several  Post-Masters. 

The  intimation  that  these  horses  migbt  be 
had  without  the  ^*  charge  of  a  guide*' ffives  us 
an  insight  into  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads 
np  to  that  period.  We  can  scarcely  imagine, 
in  these  days,  the  necessity  for  a  guide  to 
direct  us  along  the  great  highways  of  Eng- 
land, and  can  with  difficulty  realize  to  our- 
selves the  fact  that  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  the  interior  of  the 
country  was  little  better  than  a  wilderness, 
as  we  may  indeed  gather  from  Pepys'  journey 
from  London  to  Bristol  and  back,  in  which 
the  item  '*  guides  "  formed  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  his  expenses. 

In  turning  over  the  musty  little  quarto 
newspapers  which  mirror  with  such  vividness 
the  characteristic  lineamenta  of  the  Common- 
wealth period,  not  yet  left  behind  us,  we 
chanced  upon  an  advertisement  which  tells 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  of  the  danger- 
ous complexion  of  those  times.  It  is  an  ad- 
▼ertisement  for  some  runaway  younff  "  saw- 
bones/' whose  love  of  desperate  adventure 
appears  to  have  led  him  to  prefer  the  toss- 
ing of  a  pike  to  pounding  with  the  pestle : — 

f^fearge  Weede,  a  Ck)rni8h  youth,  about  18  or  19 
years  4)f  age,  servinjf  as  an  Apprentice  at 
Kingeton  with  one  Mr.  Wedle,  an  Apothecary, 
and  his  Uncle,  about  the  time  of  the  rising  of  the 
Counties  Kent  and  Surrey,  went  secretly  from  his 
said  Uncle,  and  is  conceived  to  have  engaged  in 
the  same,  and  to  be  either  dead,  or  slain  in  some 
of  those  fights,  having  never  since  been  heard  of, 
either  by  ms  said  Uncle,  or  any  of  his  Friends. 


Tf  any  person  can  pfive  notice  of  the  certainty  of 
the  death  of  the  said  George  Weale,  let  him  repair 
to. the  said  Mr.  Qraunt  his  House  in  Drum-alley 
in  Drury  Lane,  Londrm;  he  shall  have  twenty 
shillings  for  his  pains.  —  Mercuriua  PoUticus^ 
Dec.  8,  1659. 

Here  at  least  we  have  probably  preserved 
the  name  of  one  of  the  fameless  men  who 
were"  slain  in  some  of  those  fights,"  a  phrase 
which  in  these  days  opens  to  us  a  chapter 
in  romance. 

With  the  exception  of  book  advertisements 
and  quack  medicines,  we  have  not  up  to  this 
date  met  with  a  single  instance  of  a  trades- 
man turning  the  newspaper  to  account  in 
making  known  his  goods  to  the  public.  The 
very  first  announcement  of  this  nature,  inde- 
pendently of  its  being  in  itself  a  curiosity, 
possesses  a  very  strong  interest,  from  the 
fact  that  it  marks  the  introduction  of  an  ar- 
ticle of  food  which  perhaps  more  than  all 
others  has  served  to  wean  the  nation  from 
one  of  its  besetting  sins  of  old — drunkenness. 
Common  report,  Mr.  Disraeli  informs  us,  at- 
tributes the  introduction  of  "  the  cup  which 
cheers  but  not  inebriates/'  to  Lord  Arlington 
and  Lord  Ossory,  who  are  said  to  have 
brought  over  a  small  quantity  from  Holland 
in  1666.  The  author  of  the  ''  Curiosities  of 
Literature  *'  does  not  think  this  statement 
satisfactory,  and  tells  us  that  he  has  heard  of 
Oliver  Cromwell's  teapot  being  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  collector.  We  never  knew  be- 
fore of  these  teetotal  habits  of  the  Protector, 
but  we  can  so  far  back  the  story  as  to  find 
chronologically  correct  bohea  to  put  into  his 
pot :  for  though  it  is  true  that  the  date  of 
the  following  advertisement  is  three  weeks 
after  the  death  of  his  Highness,  it  refers  to 
the  article  as  a  known  and,  by  physicians,  an 
approved  drink,  and  therefore  must  have 
been  some  time  previously  on  sale : — 

THAT  Excellent  and  by  all  Physitians  aprov- 
ed  China  Drink  called  by  the  Chineana 
Tkka*  by  other  Natious  Tay  dliae  ^s,  is  sold  at 
the  SuitaneBs  Htod  Cophee-ffimse,  in  StoeeUnge 
Rents,  by  the  Royal  Exchange,  London, — Mereu- 
rius  PolUieuSf  September  30, 1658. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  earliest  authentic 
announcement  yet  made  known  of  the  public 
sale  in  England  of  this  now  famous  bever- 
age. The  mention  of  a  *' cophee-house'* 
proves  that  the  sister  stimulant  was  even 
then  making  way  in  the  country.*    It  took, 

*  This  eophee-fwute  in  Sweeting's  Rents  is  not 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  ConniDghsm  in  his  Handbook  of 
London.  He  mentions  the  first  as  established  in 
1667  in  SL  MiohaePs  Alley,  Cornhill,  and  the  second 
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eular  case  at  least,  thai  the  exigencies  of  the 
time  required  such  precaations,  as  the  only 
rising  that  took  place  this  year  ocoarred  six 
months  afterwards  in  the  county  of  Chester. 
The  furniture  of  the  nag,  it  must  he  con- 
fessed, seems  remarkably  adapted  for  service, 
and  might,  from  its  color,  have  belonged  to 
a  veritable  Ironside  trooper.  Another  reason, 
perhaps,  cf  the  great  value  of  horses  at  this 
period  was  the  establishment  of  public  con- 
veyances, by  which  means  travellers  as  well 
as  letters  were  conveyed  from  one  part  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  other.  Prior  to  the  year 
1636  there  was  no  such  a  thing  as  a  postal 
service  for  the  use  of  the  people  in  this 
country.  The  court  had,  it  is  true,  an  estab- 
lishment for  the  forwarding  of  despatches, 
but  its  efBcacy  may  be  judged  of  from  a  letter 
written  by  one  Bryan  Tuke,  "  master  of  the 
postes"  in  Henry  VIII.'s  time,  to  Cromwell, 
who  had  evidently  been  sharply  reproving 
him  for  remissness  in  forwarding  the  King  s 
papers : — 

"The  Kinges  Grace  hath  no  mor  ordinary 
postes,  ne  of  many  days  bathe  had,  but  betweene 
London  and  Calais  ....  For,  sir,  ye 
knowe  well  that,  except  the  hackney-horses  be- 
tweene Gravesende  and  Dovoar,  there  is  no  suche 
usual  conveyance  in  post  for  men  in  this  realme 
as  in  the  accustomed  places  of  France  and  other 
partes;  ne  men  can  keepe  horses  in  redynes 
withoote  Bom  way  to  here  the  charges ;  but  when 
placardes  be  sent  for  suche  cause  (to  order  the 
immediate  forwarding  of  some  state  packet)  the 
constables  many  tymes  bs/ayne  to  take  horses  oute 
cf  ptoues  and  cartes,  wherein  can  be  no  extreme 
diligence  »^' 

This  was  in  the  year  1533.  Elizabeth, 
however,  established  horse-posts  on  all  the 
great  routes  for  the  transmission  of  the  letters 
of  the  court,' and  this  in  1633  was  developed 
into  a  public  post,  which  went  night  and  day 
at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  an  hour  in  summer, 
and  five  miles  in  winter, — not  such  bad  trav- 
elling for  those  days.  Still  there  was  no 
means  of  forwarding  passengers  until  the  time 
of  Cromwell,  when  we  find  stage-coaches 
established  on  all  the  great  roads  throughout 
the  kingdom.  We  do  not  know  that  we  have 
ever  seen  quoted  so  early  a  notice  of  public 
stage  conveyances.  We  have  evidently  not 
given  our  ancestors  so  much  credit  as  they 
deserved.  The  following  advertisement  shows 
the  time  taken  and  the  fares  of  a  considerable 
number  of  these  journeys  : — 

FROM  the  26  day  of  April  1658  there  will 
continne  to  go  Stage  Coaches  from    the 
Gtorge  Inn,  without  Alderagate,  London,  unto  the 


several  Cities  and  Towns,  for  the  Rates  and  at  the 
times,  hereafter  mentioned  and  declared. 

Every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday. 

To  SaUshury  in  two  days  for  xx*.  To  Bland" 
ford  and  Dorchester  in  two  days  and  a  half  for 
xxxs.  To  BurptU  in  three  days  for  xxxs.  To 
Exmaster,  Hunningion^  and  Exeter  in  fonr  days 
for  xls. 

To  Stamford  in  two  days  for  xxf .  To  Newark 
in  two  days  and  a  half  for  xxv«.  To  Bawirey  in 
three  days  for  xxxs.  To  Donca^er  and  Ferri' 
bridye  for  xxxvs.    To  York  in  fonr  days  for  xl#- 

Mondays  and  Wednesdays  to  Oekinton  mod 
Plimouth  for  Is, 

Every  Monday  to  Eelperhy  and  NorihaUerton 
for  xlvs.  To  Dameton  and  Fhrryhil  for  1#.  To 
Durham  for  \vs.    To  NeweasUe  for  iiil. 

Once  every  fortnight  to  Edinburgh  for  iv/.  a 
peece — Mondays. 

Every  Friday  to  Wakefield  in  four  days,  x1«. 

All  persons  who  desire  to  travel  unto  the  Cities, 
Towns,  and  Roads  herein  hereafter  mentioned 
and  expressed,  namely— to  Coventry,  LUehfield^ 
Stone,  Namptwich,  Chester,  Warrington,  Wiggan^ 
Charley,  Preston,  Gastang,  Laneaster  and  KentkU; 
and  also  to  Stamford,  (jfraniham,  Newark,  JSu> 
ford,  Bawtrey,  Doncaster,  Ferriehridge,  York^ 
Helperly,  NorthaUerttm,  Dameton,  Ferryhill, 
Durham,  and  Newcastle,  Wakefield,  Leeds,  and 
Halifax;  and  also  to  Salisbury,  Blandfordt 
Dorchester,  Burput,  Exmaster,  Bunmngion,  and 
Exeter,  Ockinion,  Plimouth,  and  Oormoal;  let 
them  repair  to  the  Gefjrge  Inn  at  Holbom  Bridge^ 
London,  and  thence  they  shall  be  in  jirood  Coaches 
with  good  Horses,  upon  every  Monday,  WedneS" 
day  and  Fridays,  at  and  for  reasonable  Rates. — 
Mercurius  Politicus,  April  1,  1658. 

Other  announcements  about  the  same 
time  prove  that  the  Great  Western  road  was 
equally  provided,  as  well  as  the  Dover  route 
to  the  Continent.  It  is  not  a  little  singular, 
however,  that  regularly  appointed  coaches, 
starting  at  stated  mtervals,  should  have  pre- 
ceded what  might  be  considered  the  simpler 
arrangement  of  the  horse  service.  That  the 
development  of  the  postal  system  into  a 
means  of  forwarding  single  travellers  did 
not  take  place  until  some  time  afterwards, 
would  appear  from  the  following : — 

The  Postmasters  on  Chester  Road,  petiHoning, 
have  received  Order,  and  do  accordmghf 
puhKsh  the  following  adcertisement : — 

ALL  Gentlemen,  Merchants,  and  others,  who 
have  occasion  to  travel  between  Ltmdon 
and  Westchester,  Manchester  and  J^rrtngton,  or 
any  other  Town  upon  that  Road,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  Trade,  dispatch  of  business,  and  ease 
of  Parse,  upon  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday  Morninf,  betwixt  Six  and  ten  of  the  Clock, 
at  the  House  of  Mr.  Christopher  Charteris,  at  the 
sign  of  the  HartVHorn,  in  West-Smithfield,  and 
Post-Master  there,  and  at  the  Post-Master  pf 
Chester,  at  the  Post-Master  of  Manchester^  and  at 
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tbe  PoBt-MasCer  of  Warrington^  may  have  a  pood 
and  able  single  Horse,  or  more,  furnished  at 
Threepence  tne  Mile,  witboat  the  charge  of  a 
Guide;  and  ao  likewise  at  the  Uoase  of  Mr. 
l^omaa  CkaUenor,  Post-Master  at  Statu  in  8ta/ 
fordshirej  upon  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturdays  Morning,  to  go  for  London,  And  so 
likewise  at  all  the  several  Post-Masters  upon  the 
Road,  who  will  have  alt  such  set  days  so  many 
Horses  with  Furniture  in  readiness  to  furnish  the 
Riders  without  any  stay  to  carry  them  to  or  from 
any  the  places  aforesaid,  in  Four  days,  as  well 
to  fjmndon  as  from  thence,  and  to  places  nearer 
in  less  time,  according  as  their  occasions  shall 
i«quire,  they  iugagiog  at  the  first  Stage  where 
they  take  Horse*  for  the  safe  delivery  of  the 
aame  to  the  next  immediate  Stage,  and  not  to 
ride  that  Horse  any  further  without  consent  of 
the  Post-Master  by  whom  he  rides,  and  so 
from  Stage  to  Stage  to  their  Journeys  end. 
AH  (hot  icAo  wUnd  to  ride  ihis  xcay  are  desired  to 
girt  a  liltle  notioe  beforehand^  if  conveniently  they 
om,  to  the  several  Pot^masters  where  they  first 
take  horse,  wherehy  they  may  be  furnished  with  so 
tnomy  Horses  as  the  Eiders  shall  require  with  iX' 
ped^n.  This  undertaking  began  the  28  of  June 
1668  at  all  the  Places  abovesaid,  and  so  continues 
by  the  several  Post-Masters. 

The  intimation  that  these  horses  might  be 
had  without  the  ^  charge  of  a  guide"  fives  us 
an  insight  into  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads 
np  to  that  period.  We  can  scarcely  imagine, 
in  these  days,  the  necessity  for  a  guide  to 
direct  ns  along  the  great  highways  of  Eng- 
land, and  can  with  difficulty  realize  to  our- 
selves the  fact  that  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  the  interior  of  the 
country  was  little  better  than  a  wilderness, 
as  we  may  indeed  gather  from  Pepys' journey 
from  London  to  Bristol  and  back,  in  which 
the  item  '*'  guides ''  formed  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  his  expenses. 

In  turning  over  the  musty  little  quarto 
newspapers  which  mirror  with  such  vividness 
the  characteristic  lineaments  of  the  Common- 
wealth period,  not  yet  left  behind  us,  we 
chanced  upon  an  advertisement  which  tells 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  of  the  danger- 
ous complexion  of  those  times.  It  is  an  ad- 
vertisement for  some  runaway  young  **  saw- 
bones,** whose  love  of  desperate  adventure 
appears  to  have  led  him  to  prefer  the  toss- 
ing of  a  pike  to  pounding  with  the  pestle : — 

f^feorffe  Weak,  a  Cornish  youth,  about  18  or  19 
years  ^>f  age,  serving  as  an  Apprentice  at 
Kingston  with  one  Mr.  Wea/e,  an  Apothecary, 
and  his  Uncle,  about  the  time  of  the  rising  of  the 
Counties  Kent  and  Surrey,  went  secretly  from  his 
said  Uncle,  and  is  conceived  to  have  engaged  in 
the  same,  and  to  be  either  dead,  or  slain  in  some 
of  those  fights,  having  never  since  been  heard  of, 
either  by  his  said  Uncle,  or  any  of  his  Friends. 


If  any  person  can  give  notice  of  the  certainty  of 
the  death  of  the  said  George  Weale,  let  him  repair 
to. the  said  Mr.  Graunt  his  House  in  Drum-alley 
in  Orury  Lane,  London ;  be  shall  have  twenty 
shillings  for  his  pains.  —  Mercurius  PoUiicuSf 
Dec.  8,  1659. 

Here  at  least  we  have  probably  preserved 
the  name  of  one  of  the  fameless  men  who 
were"  slain  in  some  of  those  fights,"  a  phrase 
which  in  these  days  opens  to  us  a  chapter 
in  romance. 

With  the  exception  of  book  advertisements 
and  quack  medicines,  we  have  not  up  to  this 
date  met  with  a  single  instance  of  a  trades- 
man turning  the  newspaper  to  account  in 
making  known  his  goods  to  the  public.  The 
very  first  announcement  of  this  nature,  inde- 
pendently of  its  being  in  itself  a  curiosity, 
possesses  a  very  strong  interest,  from  the 
fact  that  it  marks  the  introduction  of  an  ar- 
ticle of  food  which  perhaps  more  than  all 
others  has  served  to  wean  the  nation  from 
one  of  its  besetting  sins  of  old — drunkenness. 
Common  report,  Mr.  Disraeli  informs  us,  at- 
tributes the  introduction  of  '*  the  cup  which 
cheers  but  not  inebriates,"  to  Lord  Arlington 
and  Lord  Ossory,  who  are  said  to  have 
brought  over  a  small  quantity  from  Holland 
in  1666.  The  author  of  the  *'  Curiosities  of 
Literature "  does  not  think  this  statement 
satisfactory,  and  tells  us  that  he  has  heard  of 
Oliver  CromwelFs  teapot  being  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  collector.  We  never  knew  be- 
fore of  these  teetotal  habits  of  the  Protector, 
but  we  can  so  far  back  the  story  as  to  find 
chronologically  correct  bohea  to  put  into  his 
pot :  for  though  it  is  true  that  the  date  of 
the  following  advertisement  is  three  weeks 
after  the  death  of  his  Highness,  it  refers  to 
the  article  as  a  known  and,  by  physicians,  an 
approved  drink,  and  therefore  must  have 
been  some  time  previously  on  sale : — 

THAT  Excellent  and  by  all  Pbysitians  aprov- 
ed  China  Drink  called  by  the  Chineans 
Tcha^  by  other  Natious  Toy  alias  TSrs,  is  sold  at 
the  Suilaness  Htod  Cophee-fftmse,  in  Sioeetings 
Rents,  by  the  Royal  Exchange,  London^^^Mercw- 
rius  PolUieus,  September  30, 1668. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  earliest  authentic 
announcement  yet  made  known  of  the  public 
sale  in  England  of  this  now  famous  bever- 
age. The  mention  of  a  "  cophee-house'* 
proves  that  the  sister  stimulant  was  even 
then  making  way  in  the  country.*    It  took, 

*  This  cophee-houie  in  Sveetine^s  Rente  is  not 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Caonioghsm  in  his  Handbook  of 
London.  He  mentions  the  first  as  established  in 
1667  in  SL  Michael's  Alley,  Comhill,  and  the  second 
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however,  a  couple  of  centuries  to  convert 
them,  in  the  extended  sense  of  the  term,  into 
national  drinks ;  but,  like  many  other  good 
things,  it  came  too  early.  Tea  may  have 
sufficed  for  fnuaiics,  Anabaptists,  Quakers, 
Independents,  snd  self-denying  sectaries  of 
all  kinds ;  and  for  all  we  know  its  early  in- 
troduction, had  the  Commonwealth  la^tted, 
might  have  accelerated  the  temperance  move- 
ment a  century  at  least ;  but  the  wheel  of 
fortune  was  about  to  turn  once  more — mighty 
ale  had  to  be  broached,  and  many  deep 
healths  to  be  drunk  by  those  who  had  "  come 
to  their  own  again  ;*'  and  tea,  for  full  half  a 
century,  was  washed  away  by  brown  Octo- 
ber and  the  French  wines  that  came  in  with 
the  Merry  Monarch. 

We  have  now  brought  the  reader  upon 
the  very  borders  of  the  period  when  Charles, 
with  his  hungry  followers,  landed  in  triumph 
at  Dover.  The  advertisements  which  ap- 
peared during  the  time  that  Monk  was  tem- 
porizing and  sounding  his  way  to  the  Res- 
toration form  a  capital  brtroroeter  of  the  state 
of  feeling  among  political  men  at  that  criti 
cal  iuncture.  We  see  no  more  of  the  old 
Fifth- Monarchy  spirit  abroad.  Ministers  of 
the  steeple -houses  evidently  see  the  storm 
coming,  and  cease  their  long-winded  warn- 
ings to  a  backsliding  generation.  Every 
one  is  either  panting  to  take  advantage 
of  the  first  sunshine  of  royal  favor,  or  to 
deprecrate  its  wrath,  the  coming  shadow  of 
which  is  clearly  seen.  Meetings  are  adver- 
tised of  those  persons  who  have  purchased 
sequestered  estates,  in  order  that  they  may 
address  the  King  to  secure  them  in  posses- 
sion ;  parliamentary  aldermen  repudiate  by 
the  same  means  charges  in  the  papers  that 
their  names  are  to  be  found  in  the  list  of 
those  persons  who  *'  sat  upon  the  tryal  of  the 
late  King  ;*'  the  works  of  '*  late'*  bishops  be- 
gin again  to  air  themselves  in  the  Episcopal 
wind  that  is  clearly  setting  in;  and  ''The  Tears, 
Sighs,  Complaints,  and  Prayers  of  the  Church 
of  England"  appear  in  the  advertising  col- 
umns in  place  of  the  sonorous  titles  of  sturdy 
old  Baxter's  works.  It  is  clear  there  is  a 
great  commotion  at  hand;  the  leaves  are 
rustling,  and  the  dust  is  moving.  In  the  very 
midst  of  it,  however,  we  find  one  name  still 
faithful  to  the  '*  old  cause,"  as  the  Puritans 
call  it ;  on  the  8th  of  March,  1660,  that  is, 
while  the  sway  of  Charles's  sceptre  had  al- 
ready cast  its  shadow  from  Breda,  we  find 

(no  date  mentioned)  as  tet  up  at  the  Raiobaw  in 
Fleet  Street.  We  thiok  we  mnet  make  way  for 
thia  new  diaoovery  between  the  two. 


the  following  ndvertisenent  in  the  ''  MeioQ- 

ritts  Politicus  :**— 

THE  ready  and  easie  way  to  establish  a  free 
Commonwealth,  and  the  excellence  therpof 
compared  with  the  inconveniences  and  dangem  of 
readmitting  Kingship  in  thia  Nation.  l*be  An- 
tbor,  J.  M.  Wherein,  by  reason  of  the  Printers 
haste,  the  Errata  not  coming  in  time,  it  is  desired 
that  the  following  faults  may  be  amended.  Pa(;e 
9,  line  33,  for  the  Areopagtu  read  of  Artopagwk 
P.  10,  1.  3,  for  full  Senate,  true  Senate;  1.  4,  for 
fits,  iathe  whole  Aristocracy ;  1.  7,  for  Provincial 
States,  States  of  every  City.  P.  17, 1.  39,  for 
dte^eiHe;  1.  30,  for  lefl,  fdi.  Sold  bv  lAttwd 
Chapman^  at  the  Crowe,  in  Pope's-bead  Alley. 

The  calmness  of  the  blind  bard,  in  thus  issu- 
ing corrections  to  his  hastily-printed  pamph- 
let on  behalf  of  a  fnlling  cause,  excites  our 
admiration,  and  gives  us  an  exalted  ide*  of 
his  moral  courage.  In  two  months,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  he  was  a  proscribed  fu- 
gitive, sheltering  his  honored  head  from  the 
pursuit  of  Charles's  myrmidons  in  some 
secret  hiding-pUce  in  Westminster,  whilst  hit 
works,  by  order  of  the  House,  were  being 
burned  by  the  common  hangman. 

The  lawyers  were  not  slow  in  perceiving 
the  waythe  wind  was  blowing,  and  set  their 
sail  accordingly — if  we  may  take  the  action 
of  one  Mr.  Nicholas  Bacon,  as  shown  in  the 
following  advertisement,  as  any  index  of  the 
feelings  of  his  fellows : — 

WHEREAS  one  Capt.  Gouae,  a  witness  ex- 
amined against  the  late  &ings  Majesty,  in 
those  Records  stiled  himself  of  the  Honorable  So- 
ciety of  Orayi  Inne.  These  are  to  give  notice 
that  the  said  Chuge  being  longr  sought  for,  was 
providentially  discovered  in  a  disfEoise,  seized  in 
that  Society,  and  now  in  custody,  ^ing  apprehend* 
ed  by  the  help  of  some  spectators  that  knew  him, 
viewing  of  a  Banner  with  His  Majesties  arms,  set 
up  just  at  the  same  time  of  His  Majesties  landing, 
on  an  high  Tower  in  the  same  Society,  by  NicKolai 
Bacon,  Esq.,  a  Member  thereof,  as  a  memorial  of 
so  great  a  deliverance,  and  testimony  of  his  con* 
stent  loyalty  to  his  Majesty,  and  that  the  said 
Gauge  upon  examination  confessed,  That  be  was 
never  admitted  not  so  much  as  a  Clerk  of  that 
Society .~if«rcurti»  PoUUcus^  June  7, 1660. 

Whilst  all  London  was  throwing  up  caps 
for  the  restored  monarch,  and  England  seem- 
ed so  glad  that  he  himself  wondered  how  he 
could  nave  been  persuaded  to  stop  away  so 
long,  let  us  catch  the*  lost  luggage  of  a  poor 
Cavalier,  who  had  just  followed  his  royal 
master  from  his  long  banishment,  and  turn 
out  its  contents  for  our  reader,  in  order  to 
show  that  even  ruined  old  courtiers  carried 
more. impedimenta  than  the  famous  "shirt, 
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towel,  ftod  piece  of  aoep*'  of  oar  ifnowned 
Kmpler.  The  *'  Mercurias  Publieus"  U  now 
our  mine,  in  which  we  sink  a  shaft,  and  come 
vp  with  this  fossil  advertisement,  which  bears 
date  July  5th,  1666:— 

A  Leathern  Porlmantle  Tjost  at  Siftinglmrn  or 
Roehtsfer^  when  his  Majesty  came  thither, 
wherein  wati  a  Suit  of  Camolet  Holland,  with  two 
little  laces  in  a  seam,  eij;ht  pair  of  white  Glove^ 
and  a  pair  of  Does  leather ;  aboot  tweniy  yard^ 
of  skie-coloared  Ribbon  twelvepenny  broad,  and  a 
whole  piece  of  black  Ribbon  ten  penny  broad,  a 
death  lead-coloored  cloak,  with  store  of  linnen  ; 
a  pair  of  shooes,  slippers,  a  Montero,  and  other 
thlni^;  all  which  belon?  to  a  Gentleman  (a 
near  servant  to  His  Majesty)  who  hath  been 
too  long  Imprisoned  and  Seqae^tered  to  be  now 
robbed  when  all  men  hone  to  enjoy  their  own.  If 
any  can  fnve  notice,  th^  may  leave  word  with 
Mr  Samuel  Meme.  His  Majesties  Book*binder,at 
his  hoQse  in  Little  Britain,  and  they  shall  be  thank* 
fally  rewarded. 

The  King  had  not  been  "W*  a  month  ere 
bis  habits  appear  throusrh  the  public  papers. 
The  "  Mercurias  Politicns"  is  now  turned 
courtier,  and  has  changed  its  nanae  to  the 
**  Mercurias  Publicus.'*  Its  columns  indeed 
are  entirely  under  the  direction  of  the  King, 
and,  instead  of  slash inff  articles  against  ma- 
lignants,  degenerates  into  a  virulent  oppres- 
sor of  the  Puritanaand  a  vehicle  for  inquiries 
after  his  Majesty's  favorite  dogs  that  have 
been  stolen.  In  the  number  for  ^June  28th, 
1660,  for  instance,  we  find  the  following 
advertisement : — 

nrj»  A  Smooth  Black  DOG,  less  thsn  a  Grey- 
hound, with  white  under  his  breast,  be- 
looKing  to  the  Rings  Majesty  was  tsken  from 
Whitehall,  the  eighteenth  day  of  this  instant 
/«»«,  or  thereabouts.  If  any  one  can  give  notice 
to  John  EUi»t  one  of  bis  Majesties  servants,  or 
to  his  Majesties  Back-Suirs,  shall  be  well  re- 
warded for  their  labor. 

It  is  CTident  that  **  the  smooth  black  dog" 
was  a  very  great  favorite,  for  the  next  pub- 
lication of  the  journal  contains  another  adver- 
tisement with  respect  to  him,  printed  in  larger 
Italic  type,  the  diction  of  which,  from  its 
pleasant  raillery,  looks  as  though  it  had  come 
from  the  King's  own  hand : — 

rpj9  We  must  call  upon  ynu  again  for  a  Black 
^"^  Dog,  betwetn  a  Ore y-hnund  and  a  Spaniel^ 
no  wkUe  abaul  him,  ondy  a  t/reak  on  hi»  Brett,  and 
Thffl  a  Ivtie  bobbed.  It  in  His  Majeafiee  num  Dog, 
and  daubiexs  wcu  slfdn^fi^  the  Dttg  loae  nitt  horn  w.r 
bred  in  England,  and  would  never  f/raake  hia 
Mauler,  Whr^aaver  Jindea  him  may  ae*]uaint  any  at 
tU  Whiiehatt  ft/r  the  Dog  was  bei'er  known  ai  Cuurt 
than  those  who  a'ole  him,  WiU  they  never  leave 
rehbing  Hia  Majesty  7  must  he  not  keep  a  Dog  7 


This  Dn/r$  pjaee  {though  befUr  than  srme  i'mo- 
gine)  ia  iie  only  place  which  nobody  nffera  ta  beg* 

Pepys,  about  this  time,  describes  the  Kwf 
with  a  train  of  spaniels  and  other  ddgs  at  his 
heeb,  lounging  along  and  feeding  the  ducks 
in  St.  James's  Park,  and  on  occH>ions  still 
later  he  was  often  seen  talking  to  Nelly,  as 
she  leaned  from  her  garden  wall  that  abut- 
ted upon  the  Pall-Mail,  whilst  his  canine 
favorites  grouped  around  him.  On  these 
occasions  perhaps  the  representatives  of  those 
gentlemen  to  be  seen  in  Regent- street,  with 
two  bundles  of  animated  wool  beneath  their 
arms,  were  on  the  look- out,  as  we  find  his 
Msjesty  continually  advertising  his  lost  dogs. 
Later  we  find  him  inquiring  after  "  a  little 
brindled  grey-hound  bitch,  having  her  two 
hinder  feet  white  f '  for  a  "  white-haired 
spaniel,  smooth-coated,  with  large  red  or 
yellowish  spots,"  and  for  a  "  black  mastiff 
dog,  with  cropped  ears  and  cut  tail."  And 
when  royalty  had  done,  his  Highness  Prince 
Rupert,  or  Buckingham,  or  '^  my  Lord  Al- 
bemarle," resorted  to  the  "  London  Gitzette,** 
to  make  known  their  canine  losses.  We 
think  the  change  in  the  temper  of  the  age 
is  more  clearly  marked  by  these  dog  adver- 
tisements than  by  anything  else.  The  Pu- 
ritans did  not  like  sporting  animals  of  any 
kind,  and  we  much  question  whether  a  dog 
would  have  followed  a  fifth-monarchy-man. 
Hence  the  totsl  absence  of  all  advertise- 
ments bearing  upon  the  "  fancy."  Now  that 
the  King  had  returned,  the  old  Knglisl^  love 
of  field  sports  spread  with  fourfold  vigor. 
We  chance  upon  the  traces  too  of  a  courtly 
amusement  which  had  been  handed  dowa 
from  the  middle  ages,  and  was  then  only 
lingering  amongst  us — hawking.  Here  is  an 
inquiry  after  a  lost  lanner : — 

Richard  Finney,  Esquire,  of  Alaxton,  in  Leices- 
tershire, about  a  fortnight  since  lost  a  Lab- 
REa  from  that  place;  she  hath  neither  Bells  nor 
Varvels ;  she  is  a  white  Hawk,  and  her  long 
feathers  and  sarcels  are  both  in  the  blood.  If  any 
one  give  tidings  thereof  to  Mr.  Lambert,  at  the 
golden  Key  in  Fleet  street,  they  shall  have  forty 
phillings  for  their  pains. — Mereurius  PubUeua, 
September  6,  1660. 

As  London  was  the  only  place  in  which  a 
newspaper  was  published  during  the  reign  of 
Charles,  and  indeed  for  nearly  fifty  years 
afterwards,  the  hue  and  cry  after  lost  animals 
always  came  to  town  as  a  matter  of  course. 
It  bounds  strange  to  read  these  advertise- 
ments of  a  sport  the  very  terms  of  whioh 
are  now  nninteUigible  to  us.    What  agee 
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Beem  have  to  have  passed  since  these  birds, 
in  all  their  glory  of  scarlet  hoods,  were 
carried  upon  some  *'  faire  lady's"  wrist,  or 
poised  themselves,  with  fluttering  wing,  as 
the  falconer  uncovered  them  to  view  their 
quarry.  We  have  skipped  a  few  years,  in  order 
to  aflford  one  or  two  more  examples  of  these 
picturesque  advertisements,  so  different  from 
anything  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day : — 

LOST  on  the  30  of  October,  1665,  an  Inter- 
mix'd  Barbary  Tercel  Gentle,  engraven  in 
Varvels,  Richard  Wind  wood,  of  Ditton  Park,  in 
the  County  of  Backs,  Esq.  For  more  particular 
marks — if  the  Varvels  be  taken  off— the  4**  fea- 
ther in  one  of  the  wings  Imped,  and  the  third 
pounce  of  the  right  foot  broke.  If  any  one  in- 
form Sir  William  Roberts,  Knight  and  Baronet 
(near  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  in  the  County  of  Mid- 
dlesex), or  Mr.  William  Philips,  at  the  King's 
Head  in  Paternoster  Row,  of  tne  Hawk,  he  shall 
be  sufficiently  rewarded. — The  Intelligencer^  Nov. 
6,  1665. 

The  next  paper  contains  an  inquiry  for  a 
goshawk  belonging  to  Lord  William  Petre, 
and  two  years  later  a  royal  bird  is  inquired 
after  in  the  "London  Gazette,"  as  follows : — 

^  A  Sore  ger  Falcon  of  his  Majesty,  lost  the  13 
J\,  of  August,  who  had  one  Varvel  of  his 
Keeper,  Rocer  Higs,  of  Westminster,  Gent. 
Whosoever  hath  taken  her  up  and  ^ive  notice  Sir 
Allan  Apsley,  Master  of  His  Majesties  Hawks 
at  St.  James's,  shall  be  rewarded  for  bis  paines. 
Back'Stairs  in  Whitehall. 

This  Sir  Allan  Apsley  is  the  brother  of 
Mrs.  Hutchinson,  who  has  given  us  such  a 
vivid  picture,  in  the  memoir  of  her  husband, 
of  the  Commonwealth  time.  The  "  London 
Gazette,'*  from  which  we  quote,  is  the  only 
paper  still  in  existence  that  had  its  root  in 
those  days.  It  first  appeared  in  Oxford, 
upon  the  Court  taking  up  its  abode  in  that 
city  during  the  time  of  the  Graat  Plague, 
and  was  Uierefore  called  the  '*  Oxford  Ga- 
ssette."  On  the  return  of  Charles  to  Lon- 
don it  followed  in  his  train,  and  became  the 
<<  London  Gazette,"  or  court  and  ofBcial 
paper,  and  the  latter  character  it  has  re- 
tained to  the  present  hour.  The  sazettes  of 
the  seventeenth  century  were  widely  differ- 
ent from  those  of  our  day.  They  contain 
foreign  news,  as  well  as  state  papers,  royal 
proclamations,  dbc,  and,  stranger  still,  mis- 
cellaneous advertisements  are  mixed  up  with 
those  upon  the  business  of  the  Court.  The 
quack  doctors,  with  an  eye,  we  suppose,  to 
the  '^  quality,"  were  the  first  to  avail  th^- 
selves  of  its  pages  to  make  known  their  nos- 
trums.   It  will  astonish  our  readers  to  find 


what  an  ancestry  some  of  the  quack  medi- 
cines of  the  present  day  have  had.  **  Ner- 
vous powders,"  specifics  for  gout,  rheuma- 
tism, (fee,  seized  upon  the  columns  of  the 
newspapers  almost  as  early  as  they  were 
published.  Here  is  a  specimen  which  might 
still  serve  as  a  model  for  such  announce- 
ments :^ 

Gentlemen,  you  are  desired  to  take  notice. 
That  Mr.  Theaphtlua  Buckworlh  doth  at  his 
house  on  MUe-end  Green  make  and  expose  to 
sale,  for  the  publick  good,  those  so  famous 
Lozenges  or  Pecierak  approved  for  the  core  of 
Consumptions,  Coughs,  Catarrhs,  Asthmas,  Hoar- 
ness,  Strongness  of  Breath,  Colds  in  general. 
Diseases  incident  to  the  Lungs,  and  a  sovoraign 
Antidote  against  the  Plague,  and  all  other  con- 
tagious Diseases,  and  obstructions  of  the  Stom- 
ach :  And  for  more  convenience  of  the  people, 
constantly  leaveth  them  sealed  up  with  his  coat 
of  arms  on  the  papers,  with  Mr.  Rkh,  Lowndet 
(as  formerly),  at  the  sign  of  the  White  Lion,  near 
the  little  north  door  of  PmUs  CAurcft  ;  Mr.  Htnrg 
SeUe,  over  against  5.  Dwutan's  Church  in  Fleet 
Street;  Mr.  William  MUicard^  at  Westmineter 
Hall  Gate ;  Mr.  John  Place,  at  HtmivcUa  Inn 
Gate  in  Holborn ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Horn,  at  tbe 
Turk's- head  near  the  entrance  of  tbe  Royal  Ex- 
change, Booksellers,  and  no  others. 

ThU  ie  pvblithed  to  prevent  the  desiane  ef 
divert  Pretendertf  who  counterfeit  the  eead 
LoeengeSf  to  the  diepmragement  of  the  eaid 
Qentlemm,  and  great  aimee  of  the  people, 
— Mercwriu*  Politieue,  Nov.  16,  1660. 

The  next  is  equally  characteristic : — 

MOST  Excellent  and  Approved  DenUfiieee  to 
scour  and  cleanse  the  Teeth,  making  tbem 
white  as  Ivory,  preserves  from  the  Toothacb ;  so 
that,  being  constantly  used,  the  parties  using  it 
are  never  troubled  with  tbe  Toothacb :  It  fastens 
the  Teeth,  sweetens  the  Breath,  and  preserves 
the  Gums  and  Mouth  from  Cankers  and  Impoa- 
thumes.  Made  by  Robert  Turner,  Gentleman; 
and  the  right  are  onely  to  be  had  at  Thomas 
Rookes,  Stationer,  at  the  Holy  Lamb  at  tbe  east 
end  of  Su  Pauls  Church,  near  the  scbod,  in 
sealed  papers,  at  12d.  the  paper. 

2%e  reader  is  desired  to  beware  of  counterfeits, 
{Afereurius  Foliticus,  Dec  20,  1660.) 

Other  advertisements  about  this  time  pro- 
fess to  cure  all  diseases  by  means  of  an 
'*  antimonial  cup.''  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  the 
same  learned  knight  who  feasted  his  wife 
upon  capons  fattened  upon  serpents,  in  order 
lo  make  her  fair,  advertises  a  book  in  which 
he  professes  to  show  a  method  of  curing 
wounds  by  a  powder  of  sympathy ;  and  here 
is  a  notification  of  a  remedy  which  shows 
still  more  clearly  the  superstitious  character 
of  the  age : — 
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SMALL  BAG6S  to  banff  abont  GfaikfroD't 
necks,  which  are  excelleot  both  for  the 
prtvemiion  and  cur^  of  the  RkkeU^  and  to  eaae 
childreo  io  breeding  of  Teeth,  are  prepared  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Bockworth,  and  constantly  to  be 
bad  at  Mr.  Philip  Clark's,  Keeper  of  the  Library 
in  the  Fleet,  and  nowhere  else,  at  6  Bhillfngs  a 
bagge.-^TAe  TnkJUgeMerfOcX.  16, 1664. 

t 
It  was  left,  however,  to  the  reign  of  Anne 
for  the  mountebank  to  descend  from  bis 
stage  in  the  fair  and  the  market-plaee,  in 
order  to  erect  it  in  the  public  newspapers. 
But  we  have  yet  to  mention  one,  who  might 
appeah  to  some  to  be  the  greatest  qaack  of 
all,  and  who  about  this  time  resorted  to  an 
adTBrtisement  in  the  newspapers  to  call  his 
patients  to  his  doors ; — the  royal  charlatan, 
who  touched  for  the  evil,  makes  known  that 
he  is  at  home  for  the  season  to  his  people 
through  the  medium  of  the  "  Public  Intel- 
ligencer" of  1664 : — 
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WHITEHALL,  Mrv  14,  1664.  His  Sacred 
Majesty,  having  declared  it  to  be  his  Royal 
wilJ  and  purpose  to  continue  the  healing  of  his 
people  for  the  Evil  during  the  Month  of  Rlay,  and 
then  to  give  over  till  Michaelmas  next,  I  am  com- 
manded to  give  notice  thereof,  that  the  people 
may  not  come  up  to  Town  in  the  Interim  and 
lose  their  labour. 

No  doubt  there  was  much  political  signi- 
ficance in  this  pretended  efficacy  of  the  royal 
touch  in  scrofulous  afflictions ;  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  patients 
did  sometimes  speedily  recover  after  under- 
going the  regal  contact.  Dr.  Tyler  Smith, 
who  has  written  a  very  clever  little  book  on 
the  subject,  boldly  states  his  belief  that  the 
emotion  felt  by  these  poor  stricken  people 
who  came  within  the  influence  of  "that 
divinity  which  doth  hedge  a  king/'  acted 
upon  them  as  a  povrerful  mental  tonic  ;  in  a 
Tast  number  of  Ccises,  however,  we  might 
impute  the  tonic  to  the  gold  coin  which  the 
king  always  bestowed  upon  his  patient.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  practice  flourished  down 
to  the  time  of  Anne,  at  whose  death  it 
stopped;  the  sovereigns  of  the  line  of 
Brunswick  never  pretending  to  possess  this 
medicinal  virtue,  coming  as  they  did  to  the 
throne  by  only  a  parliamentary  title.  The 
reaction  from  the  straightlaced  times  of  the 
Commonwealth,  which  set  in  immediately 
upon  the  Restoration,  seems  to  have  arrived 
at  its  height  about  the  year  1664,  and  the 
adyertisements  at  that  period  reflect  very 
truly  the  love  of  pleasure  and  excitement 
which  seized  hold  of  the  people,  as  if  they 
were  bent  on  making  up  for  the  time  that ' 


had  been  lost  during  the  Puritanic  rule^ 
They  are  mostly  taken  up,  in  fact,  with  in^ 
quiries  after  ^  lost  lace-work ;"  announce- 
ments of  lotteries  in  the  Banqueting  Hall  at 
Whitehall,  of  jewels,  tapestry,  and  lockets 
of  "  Mr.  Cooper's  work,"  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing  is  a  fair  specimen  : — 

LOST  on  the  a7th  of  July,  about  Boswell  Yard 
or  Drury  Lane,  a  Ladyes  Picture,  set  in 
gokl,  and  three  Keys,  with  divers  other  little 
things  in  a  perfumed  pocket.  Whoaoever  shall 
give  notice  of  or  bring  the  said  picture  to  Mr. 
Charles  Coakine,  Goldfimitb,  near  Staples  Inne. 
Holborn,  shall  have  4  times  the  value  of  the  gold 
for  his  payns. — The  Netos^  August  4, 1664. 

The  love  of  the  people  also  for  the  strange 
and  marvellous  is  shown  by  announcements 
of  rare  sights:  for  instance,  we  are  told 
that— 

AT  the  Mitre,  near  the  west  end  of  St.  Paul's, 
is  to  be  seen  a  rare  Collection  of  Curiosi- 
tyes,  much  resorted  to  and  admired  by  persons  of 
ffreat  learning  and  qualitv ;  among  which  a  choyce 
Egyptian  M  ummy,  with  nierogiyphicks  ;  the  Ant- 
Beare  of  firasil;  a  Remora;  a  Torpedo;  the 
Huge  Thigh-bone  of  a  Giant ;  a  Moon  Fieb  ;  a 
Tropic  Bird,  &c.— TAe  News  of  June  2,  1664. 

A  rather  scanty  collection  of  articles,  it  is 
true,  but  eked  out  monstrously  by  the 
"  huge  thigh-bone  of  a  giant ;"  which,  in  all 
probability,  belonged  to  some  huge  quad- 
ruped. The  ignorance  of  those  times  with 
respect  to  natural  history  must  have  been 
something  astonishing,  as  about  the  same 
date  we  find  the  following  print  of  what 
were  evidently  considered  very  curious  ani- 
mals advertised  in  the  "  London  Gazette :" — 

A  True  Representation  of  the  Rhonoserous 
and  Elephant,  lately  brought  from  the  East 
Indies  to  Lonoon,  drawn  after  the  life,  and  curi- 
oasly  engraven  in  Mezzotinto,  printed  upon  a 
large  sheet  of  paper.  Sold  by  Pierce  Tempest, 
at  the  Eagle  and  Child  in  the  Strand,  over 
against  Somerset  House,  Water  Gate. — Tke 
London  Qazetie,  Jan.  22,  1664. 

In  the  succeeding  year  all  advertisements 
of  this  kind  stop ;  amusements,  from  some 
great  disturbing  cause,  have  ceased  to  at- 
tract ;  there  is  no  more  gambling  under  the 
name  of  lotteries  at  Whitehall;  no  more 
curiosities  are  exhibited  to  a  pleasure-loving 
crew ;  no  more  books  of  amorous  songs  are 
published ;  no  more  lockets  or  perfumed 
bags  are  dropped; — all  is  stagnation  and 
silence,  if  we  may  judge  as  much  from  the 
sudden  cessation  of  advertisements  with 
reference  to  them  in  the  public  papers 
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Denih  now  comes  opon  the  stage  and  radely 
shuts  the  box  of  Autolieos,  crops  the  street 
with  grass,  and  marks  a  red  cross  on  every 
other  jiloor.  It  is  the  year  of  the  Great 
Plague.  Those  who  could,  fled  early  from 
the  pest-stricken  city ;  those  who  remained 
until  the  malady  had  gained  irresistible  sway 
were  not  allowed  to  depart  for  fear  of  carry- 
ing the  contagion  into  the  provinces,  the 
Lord  Mayor  denying  to  such  a  clean  bill  of 
health,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were 
driven  back  by  the  rustics  as  soon  as  discov- 
ered. A  singular  instance,  also,  of  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  authorities,  in  conGniog,  as  they 
imagined,  the  mischief  within  the  limits  of 
the  metropolis,  is  afforded  by  the  succeeding 
advertisement : — 

NICHOLAS  HURST,  an  Upholsterer,  over 
against  the  Rose  Tavern,  in  Russell -street, 
Cuvent-Garden,  whose  Maid  Servant  dyed  lately 
of  the  Sickne«8,  fled  on  Monday  last  out  of  bis 
house, taking  with  him  several  Goods  and  Hoo»e- 
hold  StDfl*,  and  was  afterwards  followed  by  one 
Doctor  Gary  and  Richard  Bayle,  with  his  wife 
and  family,  who  lodged  In  the' same  house;  but 
Bayle  having  his  usual  dwelling-house  in  Way- 
bridfre,  in  Surrey.  Whereof  we  are  commanded 
to  give  this  Public  Notice,  that  diligent  search 
may  be  made  for  them,  and  the  houses  in  which 
any  of  their  persons  or  goods  shall  be  found  may 
be  shut  up  by  the  next  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or 
other  his  Majesty's  Officers  of  Justice,  and  notice 
immediately  given  to  some  of  his  Majesty's  Privy 
Councill,  or  to  one  of  his  Majesty's  principal  Sec- 
retaries of  State. — London  Oazette,  May  10, 
lfl66. 

Antidotes  and  remedies  for  the  plague  are 
also  commonly  advertised,  just  as  the  visita* 
tion  of  the  cholera  in  1854  filled  the  columns 
of  the  "  Times"  full  of  all  sorts  of  specifics. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  "  Intelligencer"  of 
August  the  28lh,  1665,  announces  '*an  ex- 
cellent electuary  against  the  plague,  to  be 
drunk  at  the  Green  Dragon,  Cheap-side,  at 
sixpence  a  pint."  The  great  and  only  cure, 
however,  for  this  fearful  visitation,  which 
carried  off  a  hundred  thousand  persons  in 
London  alone,  was  at  hand — the  purgation 
of  fire.  The  conflagration,  which  burst  out 
on  the  2d  of  September,  and  destroyed  thir- 
teen thousand  houses,  gave  the  final  blow  to 
its  declining  attacks.  Singularly  enough, 
but  faint  traces  of  this  overwhelming  calam- 
ity, as  it  was  considered  at  the  time,  can  be 
gathered  from  the  current  advertisements. 
Although  the  entire  population  of  the  city 
was  rendered  houseless,  and  had  to  encamp 
in  the  surrounding  fields,  where  they  extem- 
porised shops  and  streets,  not  one  hint  of 
aneh  a  eircumstance  can  be  found  in  the 
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piibKe  announcements  of  the  period.  Ko 
circumstance  could  aflfbrd  a  greater  proof  of 
the  little  use  made  by  the  trading  com* 
munity  of  this  means  of  publicity  in  the  time 
of  Charles  11.  If  a  fire  only  a  hundredth 
part  so  destructive  were  to  occur  in  these 
days,  the  columns  of*  the  press  would  imme- 
diately be  full  of  the  new  addresses  of  the 
bunit-ottt  shopkeepers ;  and  those  who  were 
not  even  damaged  by  it  would  take  care  to 
'*  improve  the  occasion"  to  their  own  advan- 
tage. We  look  in  vain  through  the  pages 
of  the  "  London  Gazette"  of  this  and  the 
following  year  for  one  auch  announcement: 
not  even  a  tavern-keeper  tells  us  the  number 
of  his  booth  in  Goodman's-fields,  Hltboogh 
quack  medicine  flourished  away  in  its  cul- 
umns  as  usual.  In  1667  we  see  a  notifica- 
tion, now  and  then,  of  some  change  in  the 
site  of  a  government  office,  or  of  the  inten- 
tion to  build  by  contract  some  public  struc- 
ture, such  as  the  following  notice  relative  to 
the  erection  of  the  old  Royal  Exchange  :— 

ALL  Ariifieers  of  the  several  Trades  that  must 
be  nsed  in  Rebuilding  the  Royal  Exchange 
may  take  notice,  that  the  Commiiiee  appointed 
for  Management  of  that  Work  do  I'it  at  the  end 
of  the  long  gallery  in  Gresharo  Colledge  eveiy 
Monday  in  the  forenoon,  there  and  then  to  treat 
with  such  as  are  fit  to  undertake  the  same. 

The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Charles  is 
unmarked  by  the  appearance  of  any  charac- 
terestic  advertisements,  which  give  a  clue  to 
the  peculiar  complexion  of  the  time.  If  we 
go  back  two  or  three  years,  however,  we 
shall  find  one  which  bears  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  those  monstrous  flowing  wigs 
which  continued  in  fashion  to  the  middle  of 
the  succeeding  century : — 

WHEREAS  GeffTffe  Grey,  a  Barber  and  Ver* 
rywigrge-maker,  over  againnt  the  Ortih 
hound  Jhvtrrt  in  Black  Fryers,  London,  ttnnds 
obliged  to  serve  aome  particular  Persrma  of  emi* 
nent  Condition  and  Quality  in  his  way  of  £oi* 
ployment:  It  is  therefore  Notifyed  at  hia  deairSt 
that  any  one  having  long  flaxen  hayr  to  aeil  may 
repayr  to  him  the  said  George  Grey,  and  they 
shall  have  10«  the  ounce,  and  for  any  other  long 
fine  hayr  after  the  Ratp  of  5s.  or  Is,  the  ounce. — 
The  Newes,  February  4, 1663. 

Pepys  describes,  with  amusing  minutencM, 
how  Chapman  the  periwig-maker  cut  off  his 
hair  to  make  up  one  of  these  portentous 
head-dresses  for  him,  much  to  the  trouble  of 
his  servants,  Jane  and  Bessy,  and  on  the 
Lord's  day,  November  8th,  1668,  hereUtes, 
with  infinite  naivet6,  his  entrance  into  church 
with  what  must  evidently  have  been  the  per- 
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roquier's  Ulest  faabion.  **To  chnrcb,  where  I 
found  that  my  coming^  io  a  periwig  did  not 
prove  80  strange  as  I  was  sfraid  it  would,  for  I 
ihoogbi  that  all  the  church  would  presently 
have  CABt  their  eyes  upon  me,  but  I  find  no 
such  thing.''  Ten  shillings  the  ounce  for 
long  flnxen  hair  shows  the  demaod  for  this 
peculiar  color  by  "  persons  of  eminent  con- 
diiion  and  quslity."  We  hare  shown,  from 
the  adveriisements  of  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
what  was  indeed  well  known,  that  the  age 
was  cburactenEed  by  frivcJons  amusements, 
and  by  a  love  of  dress  and  vicious  excite- 
ment, in  the  midst  of  which  pestilence  stalk- 
ed like  a  moking  fiend,  aod  the  great  confla- 
gration lit  up  the  general  masquerade  with  its 
lurid  and  angry  glare.  Together  with  the 
emasculate  tone  of  manners,  a  disposition  to 
pergonal  violence  and  a  contempt  of  lawatain- 
ed  the  latter  part  of  this  and  the  succeeding 
reign.  The  audacious  seizure  of  the  crown 
je<vels  by  Blood  ;  the  attack  upon  the  Duke 
of  Ormond  by  the  same  desperado,that  noble- 
man actaally  having  been  dragged  from  his 
coach  in  St.  James^  Street  in  the  evening, 
and  carried,  bonnd  upon  the  saddle-bow  of 
Blood's  horse,  as  far  as  Hyde  Park  Corner, 
before  he  could  be  rescued ;  the  slitting  of 
Sir  John  Coventry's  nose  in  the  Haymarket 
by  the  King's  guard  ;  and  the  murder  of  Sir 
Edmondbury  Qodfrey  on  Primrose  Hill,  are 
familiar  instances  of  the  prevalence  of  this 
lawless  spirit. 

We  catch  a  glimpse  of  one  of  these  street 
outrages  in  the  following  announcement  of  an 
assault  upon  glorious  John:-— > 

WHEREAS  John  Drydm,E9qr^  was  on  Mon- 
day, the  18th  insunt,  at  night,  barbarous- 
ly assaulted  and  wounded,  in  BUise  Street  in 
Uovent  Garden,  by  divers  men  unknown  ;  if  any 
perH>D  shall  make  dit»coveryof  the  said  offenders  to 
the  said  Mr.Dryden,or  to  any  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
he  sliall  not  only  receive  rifly  Pounds,  which  is 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Blanche rd,  Gold- 
smitfa,  next  door  to  Temple  Bar,  for  the  said  pur- 
pose, but  if  be  be  a  principal  or  an  ^accessory  in 
the  said  fact,  bis  Majesty  is  gracioosly  pleased  to 
promise  him  his  pardon  for  the  same. — 77t0  Lon- 
don GateUt^  Dec  22, 1679. 

And  here  is  another  of  a  still  more  tragic 
character : — 

WHBREAS  a  Gentleman  was,  on  the  eigh- 
teenth at  night,  mortally  wounded  near 
Lincoln's  Inn,  In  Chancery  Lane,  in  view  as  is 
sopposed  of  the  coachman  that  set  him  down : 
these  are  to  give  notice  that  the  said  coachman 
shall  come  in  and  declare  his  knowledge  of  the 
matter ;  if  any  other  person  shall  discover  the 
said  coachman  to  John  Ha  wis,  at  bis  chamber  in 
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Lincoln's  Tnn,  he  shall  have  5  guineas  leward.— 
London  OaztiU.Utir ch  29th,  1688. 

To  this  period  also  may  be  ascribed  the 
rise  of  that  romantic  felon,  the  highwayman. 
The  hue  and  cry  after  these  genteel  robbers 
is  frequently  raised  during  the  reign  of  James 
IL  In  one  case  we  have  notice  of  a  gentle* 
man  having  been  stopped,  robbed,  and  then 
bound,  by  mounted  men  at  Islington,  who 
rode  away  with  his  horse ;  another  time 
these  daring  gentry  appeared  at  Knights- 
bridge  ;  and  a  third  advertisement,  of  a  later 
date  it  is  true,  offers  a  reward  for  three 
mounted  Macheaths,  who  were  charged  with 
stopping  and  robbing  three  young  ladies  in 
South  Street,  near  Audley  Chapel,  as  they 
were  rerurning  home  from  visiting.  The  follow* 
ing  is  still  more  singular,  as  showing  the  high 
social  position  of  some  of  these  gentlemen 
who  took  to  the  "  road  "  for  special  purpos- 
es:— 

WHERE  A  S  Mr.  Herbert  Jones,  Attorney-at- 
Law  in  thetowo  of  Monmouth,  well  known 
by  being  several  years  together  Under-Sheriff  of 
the  Countv,  hath  of  late  divers  times  robbed  the 
Mail  coming  from  that  town  to  London,  and  taken 
out  divers  letters  and  writs,  and  is  now  fled  from 
justice,  and  supposed  to  have  sheltered  himself  in 
some  of  the  new-raised  troops.  These  are  to 
give  notice,  that  whosoever  shall  secure  the  sakl 
Herbert  Jones,  so  as  to  be  committed  in  order  to 
answer  these  said  crimes,  may  give  notice  there- 
of to  Sir  Thomas  Fowles,  goldsmith,  Temple>bar, 
London,  or  to  Mr.  Michael  Boliune,  mercer,  in 
Monmouth,  and  shall  have  a  guinea's  reward. 

The  drinking  tendencies  of  these  Jacobite 
Umes  are  chiefly  shown  by  the  numberless 
inquiries  after  lost  or  stolen  silver  tankards, 
and  by  the  sales  of  claret  and  canary  which 
constantly  took  place.  The  hammer  was  not 
apparently  used  at  that  time,  as  we  common- 
ly find  announcements  of  sales  by  "  inch  of 
candle,"  a  term  which  mightily  puzzled  us 
until  we  saw  the  explanation  of  it  m  our  con- 
stant book  of  reference,  the  Diary  of  Pepys : 

"After dinner  we  met  and  sold  the  Weymouth, 
Socceese  and  Fellowship  hulked,  where  pleasant 
to  see  how  backward  men  are  at  first  to  bid  ;  and 
yet,  when  the  candle  is  going  out,  how  they  bawl, 
and  dispute  afterwards  who  bid  the  most.  And 
here  I  observed  one  man  cunninger  than  the  rest, 
that  was  sure  to  bid  the  last  man  and  to  carry  it ; 
and  inquiring  the  reason  he  told  me  that,  just  as 
the  flame  goes  out,  the  smoke  descends,  which  is 
a  thing  I  never  observed  before,  and  by  that  he 
do  know  the  instant  when  to  bid  last."  (Sept.  3rd, 
1662.) 

The  taste  for  auctions,  which  became  such 
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a  rage  id  the  time  of  Anne,  had  its  beginning 
about  this  period.  Books  and  pictures  are 
constantly  advertised  to  be  disposed  of  in  this 
manner.  The  love  of  excitement  born  in  the 
gaming  time  of  the  Restoration  might  be 
traced  in  these  sales,  and  in  the  lotteries,  or 
*'  adventures  V  as  they  were  sometimes  term- 
ed, which  extended  to  every  conceivable 
article  capable  of  being  sold.  The  rising 
taste  of  the  town  was,  however,  checked  for 
the  time  by  the  Revolution,  which  was  doubt- 
less hastened  on  by  such  announcements  as 
the  following,  which  appeared  in  the  "  Ga- 
xette  "  of  March  8,  1688  :— 


CATHOLIC  LOYALTY,  J9*  upon  the  Sub- 
ject of  Government  and  Obedience,  delivered 
in  a  S£RMON  before  the  King  and  Queen,  in 
His  Majesties  Chapel  at  Whitehall,  on  the  13  of 
Jnne,  1687,  by  the  Revnd.  Father  Edward  Scar- 
aisbroke,  priest  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Publish- 
ed by  his  Maje8ty*8  Command.  Sold  by  Raydal 
Taylor,  near  Stationers  Hall,  London. 

Up  to  this  time  advertisements  only  ap- 
peared in  threes  and  fours,  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
exceeded  a  dozen,  in  any  newspaper  of  the 
day.  They  were  generally  stuck  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  diminutive  journal  but  sometimes 
formed  a  tail -piece  to  it.  They  were  con- 
6ned  in  their  character,  and  gave  no  evidence 
of  belonging  to  a  great  commercial  commu- 
nity. Now  and  then,  it  is  true,  sums  of 
money  were  advertised  as.  seeking  invest- 
ment ;  more  constantly  a  truss  for  a  "  broken 
belly,"  or  an  "excellent  dentifrice,'*  appear- 
ed ;  or  some  city  mansion  of  the  nobility  is 
adf  ertised  to  let,  showing  the  progress  west- 
ward even  then,  as  witness  the  following : — 

THE  EARL  OP  BERKELEY'S  HOUSE, 
with  Garden  and  Stables,  in  St.  John's  Lane, 
not  far  from  Smith  Field,  is  to  be  Let  or  Sold  for 
Building.  Enquire  of  Mr.  John  Prestwortb,  a 
corn  chandler,  near  the  said  house,  and  yon 
may  know  further. — London  Gctzetie,  August  17, 
1685. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  the  singular  manner 
in  which  fire-insurances  were  conducted  in 
that  day : — 

THERE  having  happened  a  fire  on  the  24tb  of 
the  last  month  by  which  several  houses  of 
the  friendly  society  were  burned  to  the  value  of  965 
pounds,  these  are  to  give  notice  to  all  persons  of 
the  said  society  that  they  are  desired  to  pay  at  the 
office  Faulcon  Court  in  Fleet  Street  their  several 
proportions  of  their  said  loss,  which  comes  to 
five  shillings  and  one  penny  for  every  hundred 
pounds  insured,  before  the  12th  of  August  next 
— London  Oazetle,  July  6ih,  1685. 

Sometimes  it  is  a  "  flea  bitten  grey  mare" 
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stolen  out  of  ''Mary-le-bone  Park,"  or  a  lost 
lottery  ticket,  or  a  dog,  that  is  inqoired  after, 
but  they  contained  no  hint  that  England  pos- 
sessed a  commercial  marine,  or  that  she  was 
destined  to  become  a  nation  of  shopkeepen. 
As  yet  too  there  was  no  sign  given  of  that 
wonderful  art  of  ingenious  puffing  which  now 
exists,  and  which  might  lead  a  casual  observer 
to  imagine  that  the  nation  consisted  of  only 
two  classes — cheats  and  dupes. 

From  the  settlement  of  1688  the  true  value 
of  the  advertisement  appears  to  have  dawned 
upon  the  public.  The  country  evidently  be- 
gan to  breathe  freely,  and  with  Dutch  Wil- 
liam and  Protestant  ascendency  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  nation  burst  forth  with  ex- 
traordinary vigor.  Enterprise  of  all  kinds 
was  called  forth,  and  cast  its  image  upon  the 
advertising  columns  of  the  public  journals, 
now  greatly  increased  both  in  site  and  in 
numbers,  no  leas  than  twenty-six  having  been 
set  up  within  four  years  after  the  lUvoln- 
tion.  It  is  observable,  too,  that  from  this 
political  convulsion  dates  a  certain  rough 
humor,  which,  however  latent,  was  not  be- 
fore expressed  in  th^  public  papers,  eapectaUy 
on  matters  political.  Let  us  further  eluci- 
date our  meaning  by  quoting  the  follow- 
ing from  the  "New  Observe  tor  *'  of  July  17, 
1680,  setting  forth  a  popular  and  practical 
method  of  parading  the  Whig  triumph  : — 

ORANGE  CARDS,^  representing  the  late 
King's  reign  and  expedition  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange :  viz.  the  Earl  of  Essex  Murtber,  Dr, 
Otes  Whipping,  Defacing  the  Monument,  My 
Lord  Jeferies  in  the  West  hangingof  Protestants, 
Magdalen  College,  Trial  of  the  Bishops,  Castle 
Maine  at  Rome,  The  Popish  Midwife,  A  Jesnit 
Preaching  against  our  Bible,  Consecrated  Smoek, 
My  Lord  Chancellor  at  the  Bed's  feet.  Birth  of 
^the  Prince  of  Wales,  The  Ordinare  Mass-booie 
'pulling  down  and  burning  by  Captain  Tom  and 
nis  Mobile,  Mortar  pieces  in  the  Tower,  The 
Prince  of  Orange  [^anding,  The  Jesuits  Scamper- 
ing, Father  Peter's  Transactions,  The  Fight  at 
Reading,  The  Army  gotnff  over  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  Tyrconnel  in  Ireland,  My  Lord  Chancel- 
lor in  the  Tower.  With  many  other  remarkable 
passages  of  the  Times.  To  which  is  added  tbe 
efigiea  of  our  Gracious  K.  William  and  Q.  Mary, 
curiously  illustrated  and  engraven  in  lively  figures, 
done  by  the  performers  or  the  first  Popish  Plot 
Cards.  Sold  oy  Donnan  Newman,  the  publisher 
and  printer  of  the  New  Observator. 

The  editor  of  the  *'  New  Observator"  was 
Bishop  Burnet,  and  these  political  playing- 
cards  were  sold  by  his  publisher ;  perhaps 
the  great  Protestant  bishop  knew  something 
of  their  "  performers."  In  the  rear  1692  an 
experiment  was  made  which  clearly  shows 
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bow  joBt  an  estimate  was  getting  abroad  of 
the  value  of  pablicity  in  matters  of  business. 
A  newspaper  was  set  up,  called  "The  City 
Mercury,  published  gratis  for  the  Promotion 
of  Trade, '  which  lasted  for  two  years,  and 
contaiiied  nothing  but  advertisements.  The 
propiietor  undertook  to  distribute  a  thousand 
copies  per  week  to  the  then  chief  places  of 
resort, — coffee-houses,  taverns,  and  book- 
shops. Even  in  these  days  of  the  "  Times" 
double  supplement  such  an  experiment  has 
often  been  made  and  failed ;  our  wonder, 
therefore,  is  not  that  the  *'  City  Mercury" 
went  to  that  limbo  which  is  stored  with  such 
countless  abortive  journals,  but  tbat  the  inter- 
est felt  in  adverstisements  should,  at  that 
early  period,  have  kept  it  alive  so  long. 

If  the  foregoing  scheme  proves  that  an  at- 
tempt was  then  made  to  subdivide  the  duties 
of  a  newspaper — that  of  keeping  its  readers 
informed  of  the  news  of  the  day,  and  of  form- 
ing a  means  of  publicity  for  the  wants  and 
losses  of  individuals — the  advertisement  we 
are  about  to  quote  clearly  shows  that  at  the 
same  time  there  was  a  plan  in  existence  for 
combining  the  printed  newspaper  with  the 
more  ancient  written  newsletter.  It  is  well 
known  that  Ions  after  the  institution  of  public 
journals,  the  old  profession  of  the  newsletter- 
writer  continued  to  flourish.  We  can  easily  ac- 
count for  this  fact  when  we  remember  that 
during  the  heat  of  a  great  rebellion  it  was  much 
more  safe  to  write  than  to  print  the  intelligence 
<^  the  day.  Many  of  these  newsletters  were 
written  by  strong  partisans,  and  contained 
information  which  it  was  neither  desirable  nor 
safe  that  their  opponents  should  see.  They 
were  passed  on  from  hand  to  hand  in  secret, 
and  often  endorsed  by  each  successive  reader. 
We  are  told  that  the  Cavaliers,  when  taken 
prisoners,  have  been  known  to  eat  their  news- 
letters ;  and  some  of  Prince  Rupert's  which 
had  been  intercepted,  are  still  in  existence, 
and  bear  dark  red  stains  which  testify  to  the 
desperate  manner  in  which  they  were  de- 
fended. It  is  pretty  certain,  however,  that, 
as  a  profession,  newsletter-writinff  began  to 
decline  after  the  Revolution,  although  we 
find  the  editor  of  the  '*  Evening  Post,"  as 
late  as  the  year  1709,  reminding  its  readers 
that  "  there  must  be  three  or  four  pounds  a 
year  paid  for  written  news."  At  the  same 
time  ihe  public  journals,  it  is  clear,  had  not 
performed  that  part  of  their  office  which  was 
really  more  acceptable  to  the  country  reader 
than  any  other — the  retailing  the  political 
and  social  chitchat  of  the  day.  We  have 
only  to  look  into  the  public  papers  to  con- 
vince ourselves  how  woefully  they  fell  short 
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m  a  department  which  must  have  been  the 
staple  of  the  newswriter.  This  want  still 
being  felt,  John  Salusbury  devises  a  scheme 
to  combine  the  old  and  the  new  plan  after 
the  following  manner,  as  announced  in  the 
"  Flying  Post"  of  1694  :— 

IF  any  Qentleman  has  a  mind  to  oblige  his 
coantry  friend  or  correspondent  with  the  Ac- 
count of  Public  Affairs,  he  may  have  it  for  two- 
pence of  J.  Salusbury  at  the  Rising-Sun  in  Com- 
nill,  on  a  sheet  of  fine  psper,  half  of  which  beinff 
blank,  he  may  thereon  write  his  own  private  busi- 
ness or  the  material  news  of  the  day. 

It  does  not  say  much  for  the  energy  with 
which  the  journals  of  that  day  were  con- 
ducted that  the  purchasers  are  invited  to 
write  therein  "  the  material  news  of  the  day  ;*' 
that,  we  should  have  thought,  was  the  edi- 
tor's business  to  have  supplied ;-  but  it  was 
perhaps  a  contrivance  by  which  the  Jacobites 
might  circulate  information,  by  meana  of  the 
post,  without  compromising  the  printer.  We 
have  seen  many  such  papers,  half-print  half- 
manuscript,  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
had  passed  through  the  post,  the  manuscript 
portion  of  which  the  Home  Secretaries  of 
our  time  would  have  thought  sufficiently 
treasonable  to  justify  them  in  having  broken 
their  seals. 

As  advertisements,  from  their  earliest  in- 
troduction, were  used  to  make  known  the 
amusements  of  the  day  and  the  means  of 
killing  time  at  the  disposal  of  persons  of 
quality,  it  seems  strange  that  it  wss  not  em- 
ployed sooner  than  it  was  to  draw  a  company 
to  the  theatres.  We  have  looked  in  vain  for 
the  announcement  of  any  theatrical  enter- 
tainment before  the  year  1701,  when  the  ad- 
vertisement of  the  Lincoln's  Inn  Theatre 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  columns  of  the 
''English  Post"  The  lead  of  this  little 
house  was,  however,  speedily  followed  by 
the  larger  ones,  and  only  a  ^w  years  later 
we  have  regular  lists  of  the  perfomances  at 
all  the  theatres  in  the  daily  papers.  The  6rat 
journal  of  this  description  was  the  ^^  Daily 
Courant,"  published  in  1709.  In  this  year 
also  appeared  the  celebrated  "  Tatler,"  to  be 
speedily  followed  by  the  ''Spectator"  and 
the  "  Guardian,'^  the  social  and  literary  jour- 
nals of  that  Augustine  age.  The  first  edition 
of  the  "  Tatler,  in  the  British  Museum,  con- 
tains advertisements  like  an  ordinary  paper, 
and  they  evidently  reflect,  more  than  those 
of  its  contemporaries,  the  flying  fashions  of 
the  day,  and  the  follies  of  the  "quality." 
In  them  we  notice  the  rage  that  existed  for 
lotteries,  or  "sales,"  as  they  were  called. 
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Every  conceivable  thing  wm  put  up  to  raffle. 
We  see  advertisements  headed  **A  Sixpenny 
Sale  of  Lace,"  "A  Hundred  Pounds  for 
Half-a  crown,"  **A.  Penny  Adventure  for  a 
Great  Pie,"  "A  Quarter's  Rent."  "A  Free- 
hold Estate,"  "  Threepenny  Sales  of  Houses," 
"A  fashiunHble.  Coach;"  gloves,  looking- 
glnsses,  chocolate,  Hungary  water,  Indian 
goods,  lacquered  ware,  fans,  dec,  were  notiBed 
to  be  ditipused  of  in  this  manner,  and  the  fair 
mob  WHS  called  together  to  draw  their  lickets 
by  the  same  means.  This  fever,  which  pro- 
duced ten  years  later  the  celebrated  South 
Sea  Bubble,  was  of  slow  growth.  It  had  its 
root  in  the  Restoration,  its  flower  in  the  reign 
of  Anne,  and  its  fruit  and  denouement  in  the 
r«fign  of  George  I.  Before  passing  on  from 
the  pAges  of  the  ''Tailer,"  we  must  stop  for 
a  moment  to  notice  one  or  two  of  those  play- 
ful adverti>ements  which  Sir  Richard  Steel 
delighted  in,  and  which,  under  the  gui^  of 
fun,  perhHps  really  afforded  him  excellent 
matter  for  his  Journal.  Here  is  an  irresist- 
ible invitation  to  his  fair  readers : — 

NY  Ladies  who  have  any  particular  stories 
of  their  acquaintance  which  they  are 
willing  privately  to  make  public,  may  oend 
'em  by  the  penny  post  to  Isaac  BickerBiafT,  Esq., 
enclosed  to  Mr.  John  Morphea,  near  Stationers* 
Hall.--ratier,  May  8, 1709. 

An  excellent  lion's-mouth  this  wherein  to 
drop  scandal.  A  still  mote  amusing  instance 
of  the  fun  that  pervaded  Isaac  Bickerstaff, 
£^q.,  is  to  be  found  in  the  series  of  advertise- 
ments in  which  he  ought  to  have  convinced 
John  Partridge,  the  Astrologer,  that  he 
really  had  departed  this  life;  an  assertion 
which  the  latter  persisted  in  denying  with 
the  most  ludicrous  eamestnesa.  Of  these  we 
give  one  from  the  "  Tatler"  of  August  24th, 
1710:— 

WHEREAS  an  i^rnorant  Upstart  in  As- 
trology has  publicly  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade the  world  that  he  is  the  late  John  Partridge, 
who  died  the  28  of  March  1710,  these  are  to 
certify  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  the  true 
John  Parti idge  was  not  only  dead  at  that  time, 
but  continues  so  to  the  present  day.  Beware  of 
counterfeits,  for  such  are  abroad. 

The  pleasant  malice  of  the  above  is  patent 
enough,  but  we  confess  we  are  puzzled  to 
know  whether  the  following  is  genuine  or 
not.  We  copied  it  from  among  a  number  of 
others,  from  which  it  was  undistinguishable 
by  any  peculiarity  of  type : — 

The  Charitable  Advice  Office  where  all  persons 
may  have  the  opinion  of  dignified  Clergy- 
men, learned  Council,  graduate  Physicians,  and 


experienced  Snrgeonii  to  any  qoestlea  in  Divinitj, 
Morality,  Law,  Physic,  or  Surgery,  willi  proper 
Prescriptions  within  twelve  hours  after  they  have 
delivered  in  a  state  of  their  case.  Tho^e  who 
can't  write  may  have  their  cases  stated  at  the 
office.  *  *  The  fees  are  only  Is.  at  delivery, 
or  sending  vour  case,  and  U,  more  on  re^liver- 
ing  that  and  the  opinion  apon  it,  being  what  is 
thought  sufficient  to  defray  th^  necesaary  expense 
of  servants  and  office*rent. — Tbtfsr,  December  16, 
1710. 

To  pass,  however,  from  the  keen  weapons 
of  the  brain  to  those  of  the  flesh,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  fix  with  some  tolerable  accuracy 
the  change  which  took  place  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  what  might 
be  called  the  amusements  of  the  fancy.  The 
'^  noble  art  of  defence,"  as  it  woe  termed,  up 
to  the  lime  of  the  fir^t  George,  seema  to  have 
consisted  in  the brond-swordexercise.  Pepys 
describes  in  his  Diary  several  bloody  en- 
counters of  this  kind  which  he  himself  wit- 
nessed ;  and  the  following  advertisement,  a 
half  century  later,  shows  that  the  skilled 
weapon  had  not  at  that  time  been  set  aside 
for  the  more  brutal  fist : — 

A!IVy<d  of  ShUl  to  be  performed  at  His 
Majesty's  Bear  Garden  at  Hockiey-in-the- 
Hole,  on  Thursday  next,  being  the  9th  inatant, 
betwixt  these  following  masters : — Eldmund  Bat- 
ton,  master  of  the  noble  science  of  defence,  who 
hoik  laieltf  cut  down  Mr.  Hangit  and  the  Champioo 
of  the  Wesr,  and  4  heBide^  and  James  Harris,  an 
Herefordshire  man,  master  of  the  noble  ecience 
of  defence,  who  has  fought  98  prises  and  never 
was  worsted,  to  exercise  the  asual  weapons,  at  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  precisely. — Postmoa, 
July  4, 1701. 

The  savage  character  of  the  time  raay  be 
judged  from  this  public  boast  of  Mr.  Edmund 
Button  that  he  had  cut  down  m  men  with 
a  murderous  weapon.  We  question,  how- 
ever, if  the  age  which  could  tolerate  sack 
ruffianism  was  not  exceeded  bv  the  change, 
which  substituted  the  fist  for  the  sword,  and 
witnessed  women  entering  the  ring  in  the 
place  of  men.  Some  of  the  earliest  notices 
of  boxing-matches  upon  record,  singularly 
enough,  took  place  between  combatants  of 
the  fair  sex.  In  a  public  journal  of  1 722, 
for  instance,  we  find  the  following  gage  of 
battle  thrown  down,  and  accepted : — 

Off  ALLENGE.--1,  Elisabeth  Wilkinson,  of 
Clerkenwell,  having  had  some  words  with 
Hannah  Hyfield,  snd  requiring  satisractioo,  do 
invite  ber  to  meet  me  upon  the  stage,  and  box  roe 
for  three  guineas;  each  woman  holding  half  a- 
crown  In  each  hand,  and  the  first  woman  that 
drops  the  money  to  lose  the  battle. 
AMswsa.— 1,  Hannah  Hyfield,    of  Newgate 
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Bfmricet,  hearing  of  the  resoluteness  of  Elisabeth 
Wilkinson,  will  not  fail,  Qod  wiUing,  to  give  her 
more  blows  than  words,  desiring  home  blows,  and 
from  her  no  favoar:  she  may  expect  a  good 
thumping ! 

The  half-crowns  in  the  hands  was  an  in- 
gemous  device  to  prevent  scratching !  A  still 
more  characteristic  specimen  of  one  of  these 
challenges  to  a  fisticuff  between  two  women 
18  to  be  found  in  the  ••  Daily  Post"  of  July 
7th,  1728  :— 

AT  Mr,  Sioket^  Amphitheatre  in  Islington 
Road,  this  present  Monday,  being  the  7  of 
October,  will  be  a  complete  Bozini;  Malch  by  tbe 
two  following  Championesses : — Whereas  I,  Ann 
Field,  of  Stoke  Newington,  ass-driver,  well  known 
for  my  abitities  in  boxing  in  my  own  defence 
wherever  it  happened  in  my  way,  having  been 
affronted  by  Mrs.  Stokes,  styled  the  Karopean 
Cbampiooess,  do  fairly  invite  her  to  a  trial  of  her 
best  skill  in  Boxing  for  10  pounds,  fair  rise  and 
fall ;  and  question  not  but  to  give  her  such  proofs 
of  my  judgment  that  shall  oblige  her  to  acknow- 
ledge me  Championess  of  the  Stage,  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  all  my  friends. 

J,  Elizabeth  Stokes,  of  the  City  of  London,  have 
not  fought  in  this  way  since  I  fought  the  famous 
boxing- woman  of  Billingsgate  29  minutes,  and 
gained  a  eoroplete  victory  (which  is  six  years 
ago) ;  but  as  the  famous  Stoke  Newington  ass- 
woman  dares  me  to  fight  her  for  the  10  pounds,  I 
do  assure  her  I  will  not  fail  meeting  her  for  the 
said  sum,  and  doubt  not  that  the  blows  which  I 
shall  present  her  with  will  be  more  difficult  for  her 
to  digest  than  any  she  ever  gave  her  asses. — 
No(e.  A  man,  known  by  the  name  of  Rugged  and 
Tuff,  challenges  the  best  man  of  Stoke  Newing- 
ton to  fight  him  for  one  guinea  to  what  sum  they 
please  to  venture.  N.B.  Attendance  will  be  given 
at  one,  and  the  encounter  to  begin  at  four  pre- 
cisely. There  will  be  the  diversion  of  Cudgel- 
playing  as  usual. 

Other  advertisements  ahout  this  time  re- 
late to  cock- matches,  sometimes  "  to  last  the 
week,"  to  bull -baiting,  and,  more  cruel  still, 
to  dressing  up  mad  bulls  with  fire-works,  in 
order  to  worry  them  with  dogs.  The  brutal 
tone  of  manners,  which  set  in  afresh  with  the 
Hanovenan  succession,  might  be  alone  ga- 
thered from  the  so-called  sporting  advertise- 
ments of  the  day,  and  we  now  see  that  Ho- 
garth, iO'^his  famous  picture,  had  no  need  to, 
and  probably  did  not,  draw  upon  his  imagi- 
nation for  the  combination  of  horrid  cruelties 
therein  depicted. 

Tbe  very  same  spirit  pervaded  the  gallantry 
of  itat  day,  and  we  print  two  advertisements, 
one  of  the  time  of  Anne,  and  the  other  of  the 
age  we  are  now  illustrating,  in  order  to  con* 
trast  thehr  spirit.  We  give  the  more  polished 
one  precedence : — 
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A  GENTLEMAN  who,  the  twentieth  instant, 
had  the  honour  to  conduct  a  lady  out  of  a 
boat  at  Whitehall>stairs,  desires  to  know  where  he 
may  wait  on  her  to  disckwe  a  matter  of  concern. 
A  letter  directed  to  Mr.  Samuel  Reeves,  to  be  left 
with  Mr.  May,  at  tbe  Golden  Head,  the  upper  end 
of  New  Southampton  Street,  Covent  Garden. — 
IhUer,  March  21,  1709. 

A  certain  courtly  style  and  air  of  good 
breeding  pervades  this  ad verlisementfOf  which 
Sir  Richard  Steele  himself  need  not  have  been 
ashamed ;  but  what  a  falling  off  is  here! — 

WHEREAS  a  young  lady  was,  at  Covent 
Garden  playhouse  last  Tuesday  night,  and 
received  a  blow  with  a  square  piece  of  wood  on 
her  breast :  if  the  lady  be  single,  and  meet  me  on 
Sunday,  at  two  o'clock,  on  the  Mall  in  St.  James's 
Park,  or  send  a  lino  directed  for  A.  B,,  to  Mr. 
Jones's,  at  the  Sun  Tavern  in  St.Paurs  Church- 
yard, where  and  when  I  shall  wait  on  her,  to  in- 
form her  of  something  very  much  to  her  advantage 
on  honourable  terms,  her  compliance  will  be  a  last- 
ing pleasure  to  her  most  obedient  servant — Gene' 
ral  Advertiter,  Feb.  8,  1748. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  beau  had 
been  forced  to  resort  to  a  missile  to  make  an 
impresston,  and  then  felt  the  necessity  of  stat- 
ing that  his  mtentions  Were  "  honorable,"  in 
order  to  secure  the  interview  with  his  inna- 
morata.  Imagine  too  the  open  unblushing 
manner  in  which  the  assignation  is  attempted ! 
We  are  far  from  saying  that  such  matters  are 
not  managed  now  through  the  medium  of  ad- 
vertisements, for  we  shall  presently  show 
they  are,  but  in  how  much  more  carefully 
concealed  a  manner.  Tbe  perfect  contempt 
of  public  opinion,  or  rather  the  public  acquies- 
cence in  such  infringements  of  the  moral  law, 
which  it  exhibits,  proves  the  general  state  of 
morality  more  than  the  infringements  them- 
selves, which  obtain  more  or  less  at  all  times. 
Two  of  the  causes  which  led  to  this  low  tone 
of  manners  with  respect  to  women  were.doubt- 
less  the  detestable  profligacy  of  the  courts  of 
the  two  first  Georges,  and  the  very  defective 
condition  of  the  existing  marriage  law.  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  and  Anne,  had,  by  their  de- 
corous, not  to  say  frigpd  lives,  redeemed  the 
Crown,  and,  in  some  measure,  the  aristocracj, 
from  the  vices  of  the  Restoration.  Crown, 
court,  and  quality,  however,  fell  into  a  still 
worse  slough  on  the  eccession  of  the  Ha- 
noverian king,  who  soiled  afresh  the  rifeing^ 
tone  of  public  life  by  his  scandalous  connex- 
ion with  the  Duchess  of  Kendal  and  ih«- 
Oounless  of  Darlington ;  whilst  his  sob  aad 
successor  was  absolutely  abetted  in  his  vicious 
courses  by  his  own  queen,  who  promoted  his 
48 
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commerce  with  his  two  mistresses,  the 
Countesses  of  Suflfolk  and  Yarmouth.  The 
degrading  influence  of  the  royal  manners  was 
well  seconded  by  the  condition  of  the  law. 
Keith^s  chapel  in  May-fair,  and  that  at  the 
Fleet,  were  the  Gretnagreens  of  the  age, 
where  children  could  get  married  at  any  lime 
of  the  day  or  night  for  a  couple  of  crowns. 
It  was  said  at  the  time  that  at  the  former 
chapel,  six  thousand  persons  were  annually 
married  in  this  off-hand  way ;  the  youngest 
of  the  beautiful  Miss  Gunnings  was  wedded 
to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  at  twelve  o^clock  at 
night,  with  a  ring  off  the  bed-curtain,  at  this 
very  **  marriage  shop."  The  fruits  of  such 
unions  may  be  imagined.  The  easy  way  in 
which  the  marriage  bond  was  worn  and 
broken  through  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  ad- 
vertisements which  absolutely  crowd  the  pub- 
lic journals  from  the  accession  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick  up  to  the  time  of  the  third 
George,  of  husbands  warning  the  public  not 
to  trust  their  runaway  wives^ 

We  have  referred,  in  an  early  part  of  this 
paper,  to  the  taste  for  blackamoors,  which  set 
in  in  the  rei^  of  Charles  U.,  and  went  on 
increasing  until  the  middle  of  the  next  cen- 
tury, at  which  time  there  must  have  been  a 
very  considerable  population  of  negro  servants 
in  the  metropolis.  At  first  the  picturesque 
natives  of  the  East  were  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  color  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  a  aim  qua  ntm.  Thus 
we  have  in  the  ^'  London  Gazette"  of  1688 
the  following  hue  and  cry  advertisement : — 

RUN  away  from  his  master,  Captain  St.  Lo, 
the  2l8t  instant,  Obdelah  Ealias  Abraham, 
a  Moor,  swarthy  complexion,  short  frizzled  hair,  a 

fold  ring  in  his  ear,  in  a  black  coat  and  blew 
reeches.  He  took  with  him  a  blew  Turkish 
watch-gown,  a  Turkish  suit  of  clothing  that  he 
used  to  wear  about  town,  and  several  other  things. 
Whoever  brings  him  to  Mr.  Lozel's  house  in  Green 
Streetshall  have  one  guinea  for  his  charges. 

The  next  advertisement  we  find  also  relates 
to  what  we  must  consider  an  East  Indian.  The 
notion  of  property  in  these  boys  seems  to 
have  been  complete ;  their  masters  put  their 
names  upon  their  collars,  as  they  did  upon 
their  setters  or  spaniels : — 

A  BLACK  boy,  an  Indian,  about  thirteen  years 
ok),  run  away  the  Btb  instant  from  Putney, 
with  a  collar  about  his  neck  with  this  inscription : 
"the  Lady  Bromfield's  black  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields.'*  whoever  brines  him  to  Sir  Edward 
Bromfieki's  at  Putney  shall  have  a  guinea  reward. 
— Th0  London  Oazeke,  1694. 


The  traffic  in  African  blacks,  which  com- 
menced towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  seems  to  have  displaced  these  east- 
em  servitors  towards  the  end  of  the  century, 
for  henceforth  the  word  negro,  blackamoor, 
or  black  bov,  is  invariably  used.  No  doubt 
the  fashion  for  these  negroes,  and  other  co- 
lored attendants,  was  derived  from  the  Vene- 
tian Republic,  the  intercourse  of  whose 
merchants  with  Africa  and  India  naturally 
led  to  their  introduction.  Titian  and  other 
great  painters  of  his  school  continually  intro- 
duced them  in  their  pictures,  and  our  own 
great  bard  has  forever  associated  the  Moor 
with  the  City  in  the  Sea.  In  England  the 
negro  boys  appear  to  have  been  considered 
as  much  articles  of  sale  as  they  would  have 
been  in  the  slave- market  at  Constantinople. 
In  the  "Tatler"  of  1709  we  find  one  offered 
to  the  public  in  the  following  terms : — 

A  BLACK  boy,  twelve  years  of  age,  fit  to  wait 
on  a  gentleman,  to  be  disposed  of  at  Denis's 
CofiTee-house  in  Finch  Lane,  near  the  Royal  Ex- 
change. 

Again,  in  the  "  Daily  Journal"  of  Septem- 
ber 28tb,  1728,  we  light  upon  another: — 

TO  be  sold,  a  negro  boy,  aged  eleven   years. 
Enquire  of  the  Virginia  Coffee-house  in 
Threedneedle  Street,  behind  the  Royal  Exchange. 

These  were  the  overflowings  of  that  in- 
famous traffic  in  negroes,  commenced  by  Skr 
John  Hawkins  in  the  year  1680,  which  tore 
from  their  homes,  and  transferred  to  Jamaica 
alone,  no  less  than  910,000  Africans  between 
that  time  and  the  year  1786,  when  the  slave- 
trade  was  abolished. 

We  have  brought  the  reader  up  to  the  date 
of  the  final  battle  which  extinguished  the 
hopes  of  the  Stuarts  and  settled  the  line  of 
Brunswick  firmly  on  the  throne.  The  year 
1745  witnessed  the  commencement  of  the 
General  Advertiser,  the  title  of  which  indi- 
cates the  purpose  to  which  it  was  dedicated. 
This  paper  was  the  first  successful  attempt 
to  depend  for  support  upon  the  advertise- 
ments it  contained,  thereby  creating  a  new 
era  in  the  newspaper  press.  From  the  very 
outset  its  columns  were  filled  with  them,  be- 
tween  fifty  and  sixty,  regularly  classified  and 
separated  by  rules,  appearing  in  each  publi- 
cation ;  in  fact,  the  advertising  page  put  on 
for  the  first  time  a  modem  look.  The  depar- 
ture of  ships  is  constantly  notified,  and  the 
engravings  of  these  old  high-pooped  vessels 
sail  in  even  line  down  the  column.    Trading 
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matters  have  at  last'  got  tb«  upper  hand. 
Toa  see  "  a  pair  of  leather  ba^s/'  *'  a  soarlet 
laced-ooat,"  '*  a  sword,"  still  inquired  after ; 
and  theatres  make  a  show,  for  this  was  the 
dawning  of  the  age  of  Foote,  Macklin,  Gar- 
rick,  and  most  of  the  other  great  players  of 
the  last  century ;  but,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, the  gaieties  and  follies  of  the  town 
ceased  gradually  from  this  time  to  proclaim 
themselves  through  the  medium  of  advertise- 
ments. The  great  earthquake  at  Lisbon  so 
frightened  the  people,  that  masquerades  were 
prohibited  by  law,  and  the  puppet-shows,  the 
rope-dancing,  the  china-auctions,  and  public 
breakfasts  henceforth  grow  scarcer  and 
scarcer  as  the  Ladies  Betty  and  Sally,  who 
inaugurated  them,  withdrew  by  degrees, 
withered,  faded,  and  patched,  from  the  scene. 
The  only  signs  of  the  political  tendencies 
of  the  time  to  be  gathered  from  the  sources 
we  are  pursuing,  are  the  party  dinners,  an- 
nouncements ot  which  are  now  and  then  to 
be  met  with  as  follows : — 

mo  THE  JOYOUS.— The  filoods  are  desired 
X  to  meet  together  at  the  House  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Sir  Hash  Middleton,  near  Sad- 
dler's Wells,  Islington,  which  Mr.  Skeggs  has  pro- 
cured for  that  day  for  the  better  entertainment  of 
those  Gentlemen  who  agreed  to  meet  at  his  own 
house.  Dinner  will  be  on  the  Table  punctually 
at  two  o'clock. — General  Adveriisarj  Jan.  13, 
1743. 

Or  the  following  still  more  characteristic 
example  from  the  same  paper  of  April  12  : — 

HALF-MOON  TAVERN,  CHEAPSIDB  — 
Saturday  next,  the  16  of  April,  being  the 
anniversary  of  the  Glorious  Battle  of  Colloden, 
the  Stars  will  assemble  in  the  Moon  at  six  in  the 
evening.  Therefore  the  Choice  Spirits  are  desir- 
ed to  make  their  appearance  and  fill  up  the  joy. — 
Emdtmiok. 

Within  five-and-twenty  years  from  this  date 
most  of  the  existing  morning  journals  were 
established,  and  their  ad  vertismg  columns  put 
on  a  guise  closely  resembling  that  which  they 
now  present ;  we  need  not  therefore  pursue 
our  deep  trenching  into  the  old  subsoil  in 
order  to  turn  up  long-buried  evidences  of 
manners  and  fashions,  for  they  have  ceased 
to  appear,  either  fossil  or  historical ;  we 
therefore  boldly  leap  the  gulf  that  intervenes 
between  these  old  days  and  the  present. 

The  early  part  of  the  present  century  saw 
the  commencement  of  that  liberal  and  syste- 
maiio  plan  of  advertising  which  marks  the 
complete  era  in  the  art.  Princely  ideas  by 
degrees  took  possession  of  the  trading  nAid 


as  to  the  value  of  this  new  agent  in  extending 
their  business  transactions.  Packwood,  some 
thirty  years  ago,  led  the  way  by  impressiug 
his  razor-strop  indelibly  on  the  mind  of  every 
bearded  member  of  the  empire.  Like  other 
great  potentates  he  boasted  a  laureat  in  his 
pay,  and  every  one  remembers  the  reply  made 
to  the  individuals  curious  to  know  who  drew 
up  his  advertisements:  ^'La,  Sir,  we  keeps 
a  poet  r* 

By  universal  consent,  however,  the  world 
has  accorded  to  the  late  George  Robins  the 
palm  in  this  style  of  commercial  puffing.  His 
advertisements  were  really  artistically  written. 
Like  Martin,  he  had  the  power  of  investing 
every  landscape  and  building  he  touched  with 
an  importance  and  majesty  not  attainable  by 
meaner  hands.  He  did  perhaps  go  beyond 
the  yielding  line  of  even  poetical  license,  when 
he  described  one  portion  of  a  paradise  be  was 
about  to  submit  to  public  competition  as 
adorned,among  other  charms, with  a  "  hanging 
wood,"  which  the  astonished  purchaser  found 
out  meant  nothing  more  than  an  old  gallows. 
But  then  he  redeemed  slight  manoeuvres  of 
this  kind  by  touches  which  really  displayed 
a  genius  for  puffing.  On  one  occasion  he  had 
made  the  beauties  of  an  estate  so  enchanting, 
that  he  found  it  necessary  to  blur  it  by  a  fault 
or  two,  lest  it  should  prove  too  bright  and 
good  "  for  human  nature's  daily  food.''  "  But 
there  are  two  drawbacks  to  the  property," 
sighed  out  this  Ha6z  of  the  Mart,  *'  the  litter 
of  the  rose-leaves  and  the  noise  of  the  night- 
ingales !"  Certainly  the  force  of  exquisite 
puffing  could  no  further  go,  and  when  he 
died  the  poetry  of  ad/ertising  departed. 
OtherSiSuch  as  Charles  Wright  of  Champagne 
celebrity,  have  attempted  to  strike  the  strings, 
and  Moses  does,  we  believe,  veritably  keep 
a  poet ;  but  none  of  them  have  been  able  to 
rival  George  the  Great,  and  we  yawn  as  we 
read  sonnets  which  end  in  the  invariable 
"  mart,"  or  acrostics  which  refer  to  Hyam  and 
Co.'s  superior  vests.  Twenty  years  ago  some 
of  the  daily  newspapers  adthitted  illustrated 
advertisements  into  their  columns;  now  it 
would  be  fatal  to  any  of  them  to  do  so. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  by  far  the  most  effec- 
tive of  their  class,  as  tbey  call  in  the  aid  of 
another  sense  to  express  their  meaning.  All 
but  the  minors  of  the  present  generation  must 
remember  George  Crtukshank's  exquisite 
woodcut  of  the  astonished  cat  viewing  herself 
in  the  polished  Hessian,  which  made  the  for- 
tune of  Warren.  But  in  those  days  tmdes- 
.men  only  tried  their  wings  for  the  flight  It 
was  left  to  the  present  time  to  prove  what 
unlimited  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  ad- 
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▼ertisement  will  effect,  and  a  abort  list  of  the 
sams  annually  spent  in  ibis  Item  by  some  of 
tbe  most  adventurous  dealers  will  perbaps 
startle  our  readers. 

"  Professor"  Holloway,  Pills,  etc.       .  £30,000 

Motes  and  Son         ....  10,000 

Rowland  and  Co.  (Macassar  oil,  etc.)  10,000 

Dr.  De  Jongh  (cod-liver  oil)               .  10,000 

Heal  and  Sons  (bedsteads  and  bedding)  6,000 

Nicholls  (tailor)        ....  4,500 

It  does  seem  indeed  incredible  tbat  one 
bouse  should  expend  upon  tbe  mere  advertis- 
ing of  quack  pills  and  ointment  a  sum  equal 
to  tbe  entire  revenue  of  many  a  German 
principality.  Can  it  possibly  pay  ?  asks  the 
astonisbed  reader.  Let  tbe  increasing  avenue 
of  assistants,  to  be  seen  "  from  morn  to  dewv 
eve"  wrapping  up  pills  in  tbe  •*  professor's 
establisbment  within  tbe  shadow  of  Temple 
Bar,  supply  the  answer.*  Vastly  as  tbe  press 
of  this  country  has  expanded  of  late  years,  it 
has  proved  insufficient  to  contain  within  its 
limits  tbe  rapid  current  of  puffing  which  has 
set  in-  Advertisements  now  overflow  into 
our  omnibusses,  our  cabs,  our  railway  car- 
riages, and  our  steamboats.  Madame  Tussaud 
Says  90/.  monthly  to  the  Atlas  Omnibus 
iompany  alone  for  tbe  privilege  of  posting 
her  bills  in  their  vehicles.  They  are  inked 
upon  the  pavement,  painted  in  large  letters 
under  tbe  arches  of  the  bridges  and  on  every 
dead  wall  Lloyd's  weekly  newspaper  is 
stamped  on  the  "full  Guelph  cheek"  of  tbe 
plebeian  penny;  tbe  emissaries  of  Moses 
shower  perfect  libraries  through  tbe  windows 
of  the  carriages  which  ply  from  the  railway 
stations ;  ana,  as  a  crowning  fact,  Thackeray, 
in  bis  Journey  from  Cornhill  to  Cairo,  tells 
us  tbat  Warren's  blacking  is  painted  up  over 
an  obliterated  inscription  to  Psammeticbus 
on  Pompey's  Pillsr ! 

Having  shown  the  reader  the  slow  growth 
of  tbe  advertising  column ;  having  climbed, 
like  ''Jack  in  the  Bean-stalk,"  from  its 
humble  root  in  the  days  of  tbe  Common- 
wealth up  its  still  increasing  stem  in  the  suc- 
ceeding hundred  years,  we  now  come  upon 
its  worthy  flower  in  tbe  shape  of  the  sixteen- 
paged  "  Times''  of  the  present  day.  Spread 
open  its  broad  leaves,  and  behold  tbe  greatest 
marvel  of  the  age — tbe  microcosm  in  type. 
Who  can  recognize  !n  its  ample  surface,  which 
reflects  like  sonae  camera  obscnra  tbe  wants, 

*  A  fdmiiiiM  broker  mada  his  fortoae  by  an  ad- 
verliMineat  betdid  **  Advios  to  PerwDi  about  to 
Uarry."  Our  wiU^y  friend  Punch  followed  np  thii 
prelnde  with  the  tingle  word  JJonU,  as  tbe  substi- 
tota  for  the  Uits  of  four-posted  bedi. 


tbe  wishes,  tbe  hopes,  and  the  fears  of  this 
great  city,  tbe  news-book  of  ike  Croinwelliaii 
times  with  its  leash  of  advertisements  ? 
Herein  we  see  how  fierce  is  tbe  straggle  of 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  people  for  dear 
existence.  Every  advertisement  writhes  and 
fights  with  its  neighbor,  and  every  phase  of 
society,  briUiant,  broken,  or  dim,  is  reflected 
in  this  battle-field  of  life.  Let  us  tell  o£r  tlie 
rank  and  &e  off  this  army  of  announcements. 
On  tbe  24ih  Of  May,  1855,  tbe  *'  Times,"  in 
its  usual  sixteen-paged  paper,  contained  the 
incredible  number  of  26l5  advertisements. 
Amacing  as  thia  tetal  appears,  we  only  arrive 
at  its  full  significance  by  analysing  the  Tast 
array.  Then,  indeed,  we  feel  what  an  import- 
ant power  is  tbe  great  British  public  Of 
old  the  antechambers  of  the  noble  were 
thronged  with  poets,  artists,  publishers, 
tradesmen,  and  dependants  of  all  kinds, 
seeking  for  the  droppings  of  their  favor :  but 
what  lordly  antechamber  ever  presented  such 
a  crew  of  place-hunters,  servitors,  literary  and 
scientific  men,  schemers,  and  shopkeepers  as 
daily  offer  their  services  to  tbe  humblest  in- 
dividual who  can  spare  a  penny  for  an  hour's 
persual  of  tbe  "  Times"  ?  Let  us  take  this 
paper  of  tbe  24th  of  May  and  examine  the 
crowd  of  persons  and  things  which  cry  aloud 
through  its  psges,  each  attempting  to  make 
its  voice  heard  above  the  other.  Here  we 
see  a  noble  fleet  of  ships,  120  in  number, 
chartered  for  the  regions  of  gold,  for  America, 
for  India,  for  Africa — for  every  port,  in  fact, 
where  cupidity,  duty,  or  affection  holds  out 
an  attraction  for  the  British  race.  Another 
column  wearies  the  eye  with  its  interminable 
line  of  "  Wants.''  Here  in  loner  and  anxious 
row  we  see  the  modern  "  mop  or  statute- 
fair  for  hiring;  429  servants  of  all  grades, 
from  the  genteel  lady's-maid  or  tbe  "tboroogh 
cook,"  who  will  only  condescend  to  accept 
service  where  two  footmen  are  kept,  to  the 
humble  scullery-maid,  on  tbat  day  passed 
their  claims  before  us  for  inspection.  Another 
column  is  noisy  with  auctioneers;  136  of 
whom  notify  their  intention  of  poising  their 
impatient  hammers  when  we  have  favored 
them  with  our  company.  Here  we  see  a 
crowd  of  booksellers  offering,  hot  from  tbe 
press,  195  new  volumes,  many  of  which,  we 
are  assured  by  tbe  appended  critique,  "should 
find  a  place  in  every  gentleman's  library." 
There  are  378  bouses,  shops,  and  establish- 
ments presented  to  us  to  select  from ;  and 
144  lodging-house  keepers,  ^ladies  having 
houses  larger  than  they  require,"  and  medi- 
cal men  who  own  "  Retreats,"  press  forward 
wfc  genteel  offers  of  board  and  lodging. 
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EducatioD  pursues  her  claims  by  tbe  hands 
of  no  less  tham  144  preceptors,  male  and  fe- 
male ;  whilst  the  hair,  the  skin,  the  feet,  the 
teeth,  and  the  inward  man  are  offered  the 
kind  attention  of  36  professors  who  possess 
infallible  remedies  for  all  tbe  ilia  that  flesh 
is  heir  to.  The  remainder  is  made  up  of  the 
miscellaneous  cries  qf  tradesmeD,whose  voices 
rise  from  every  portion  of  the  page  like  the 
shouting  of  chapmen  from  a  rair.  In  the 
midst  pf  all  this  struggle  for  gold,  place,  and 
positioD,  which  goes  on  every  day  in  this 
wonderful  publication,  outcries  from  the  very 
depths  of  the  heart,  passionate  tears,  bursts 
of  indignation,  afid  heart-rending  appeals, 
startle  one  as  they  issue  from  the  second 
column  of  its  front  page.  Here  the  father 
sees  his  prodigal  son  afar  off  and  falls  upon 
hb  neck;  the  heart-broken  mother  implores 
her  runaway  child  to  return ;  or  the  abatadon- 
ed  wife  searches  through  the  world  for  her 
mate.  It  is  strange  how,  when  the  eye  is 
saturated  with  the  thirst  after  mammon  ei« 
hibited  by  the  rest  of  the  broad  sheet,  tbe 
heart  becomes  touched  by  these  plaintive  but 
searching  utterances,  a  few  of  which  we  re- 
produce : — 

THE  one-winged  Dove  most  die  unless  the 
Crane  returns  to  be  a  shield  against  her  ene- 
mies.— Hmes  of  1860. 

Or  here  is  another  which  moves  still  more  : 


B. 

1850. 


J.  C.  how  more  than  crnel  not  to  write. 
Take  pity  on  such  patient  silence. — Times, 


The  most  ghastly  advertisement  which  per- 
haps ever  appeared  in  a  public  journal  we 
eopj  from  this  paper  of  the  year  1845.  It 
is  either  a  threat  to  inter  a  wrong  body  in 
the  "  family  vault"  or  an  address  to  a  dead 
man: 

TO  THE  PARTY  WHO  POSTS  HIS  LET- 
TERS IN  PRINCE'S  STREET,  LEICES- 
TER SQUARE— Year  family  is  now  in  a  state 
of  excitement  unbearable.  Your  attention  is  call- 
ed to  an  advertisement  in  Wednesday's  Morning 
Advertiser,  beaded  *<  A  body  found  drowned  at 
Deplford.''  After  your  avowal  to  your  friend  as 
to  what  yon  might  do,  he  has  been  to  see  tbe  de- 
composed remains,  accompanied  by  others.  The 
features  are  gone ;  but  tnere  are  marks  on  the 
arm  ;  so  that,  unless  they  hear  from  you  to-day, 
it  wiU  satisfy  them  that  the  remains  are  those  of 
their  miagoided  relative,  and  steps  will  be  directly 
taken  to  place  them  in  the  family- vaalt,  as  they 
cannot  bear  tbe  ideaof  a  pauper's  funeral. 

Sometimes  we  see  the  flashing  eyes  of  in- 


dignation gleaming  through  the  very  worda. 
The  following  is  evidently  written  to  an  old 
lover  with  all  the  burning  passion  of  a  woman 
deceived : — 

IT  is  enongh ;  one  man  alone  upon  earth  havef 
found  noble.  Away  from  me  forever !  Cold 
heart  and  mean  spirit,  you  have  lost  what  millions 
—-empires — could  not  have  bought,  but  which  a 
single  word  truthfully  and  nobly  spoken  might 
have  made  your  own  to  all  eternity.  Yet  are  you 
forgiven :  depart  in  peace :  I  rest  in  my  Redeemer. 
—Times,  Sept.  Ist,  1852. 

Sometimes  it  is  more  confiding  love  ''  waft- 
ing a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  pole,"  or,  finger 
on  lip,  speaking  secretly,  and  as  he  thinks 
securely,  through  tbe  medium  of  cipher  ad- 
vertisements to  the  loved  one.  Sweet  delu- 
sion I  There  are  wicked  philosophers  abroad 
who  unstring  the  bow  of  harder  toil  by  pick- 
ing your  inmost  thoughts!  Lovers  beware  1 
intriguers  tremble !  Many  a  wicked  passage 
of  illicit  love,  many  a  joy  fearfully  snatched, 
which  passed  through  the  second  column  of 
the  first  page  of  the  *'  Times"  as  a  string  of 
disjointed  letters,  unintelligible  as  the  cor- 
respondents thought  to  idl  the  world  bul 
themselves,  have  we  seen  fairly  copied  out  in 
plain  if  not  always  good  English  in  tbe  com- 
monplace-books of  these  cunning  men  at 
cryptographs.  Here,  for  instance,  we  give 
an  episode  from  the  life  of  *'  Flo,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  "Times"  of  1853-54,  as  a 
proof : — 

FLO. — ^Thou  voice  of  my  heart !  Berlin,  Thurs- 
day. I  leave  next  Monday,  and  shall  press 
you  to  my  heart  on  Saturday.  Uod  bless  you  !•*- 
Nov.  29,  1853. 

FLO.— The  last  is  wronff.  I  repeat  it.  Thou 
voice  of  my  heart.  T  am  so  lonely,  I  miss 
you  more  than  ever.  I  look  at  your  picture,  every 
picture,  every  night.  I  send  you  an  Indian  shawl 
to  wear  round  you  while  asleep  after  dinner.  It 
will  keep  you  from  harm,  and  you  must  fancymy 
arms  are  around  you.  God  bless  you !  how  I  da 
love  you  l^Dec,  23, 1853. 

FIX). — My  own  love,  I  am  happy  again ;  it  is 
like  awaking  from  a  bad  dream.  You  are, 
my  life,  to  know  that  there  is  a  chance  of  seeing 
you,  to  hear  from  you,  to  do  things  to  enough. 
[There  is  some  error  here.]  I  shall  try  to  see  you 
soon.  Write  to  me  as  often  as  you  can.  Crofl 
bless  you,  the  voice  of  my  heart  1-^an.  2, 1854. 

FLO.—- Thou  voice  of  my  heart  ?    How  I  do 
love  you !     How  are  you  ?    Shall  you  be 
laid  up  this  spring  ?    I  can  see  you  walking  with 

?our  oarliog.  What  would  I  give  to  be  with  you ! 
thanks  for  your  last  letter.    I  fear  nothing  bat 
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separation  from  yoa.  Yon  are  my  world,  my  life, 
my  hope.  Thou  more  than  life,  farewell !  God 
bless  you  ! — Jan,  6^  1854. 

FLO. — I  fear,  dearest,  our  cipher  is  discovered : 
write  at  once  to  your  friend,  *'  Indian  Shawl'* 
(P.  O),  Buckingham,  Bucks. — Jan.  7,  1864. 

The  advertisement  of  January  7tb  :a  writ- 
ten in  a  great  fright,  and  refers  to  the  dis- 
covery and  exposure  of  the  cipher  in  the 
'•  Times"  newspaper ;  for  whenever  the  afore- 
said philosophers  perceive  that  a  secret  cor- 
respondence has  arrived  at  a  critical  point 
they  charitably  insert  a  marplot  advertise- 
ment in  the  same  cipher.  The  ''  Flo"  in- 
trigue was  carried  on  in  figures,  the  key  to 
which  is  as  follows  : — 
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The  reader  will  perhaps  remember  another 
mad-looking  advertisement  which  appeared 
in  the  year  1858,  headed  "  Cenerentola." 
The  first,  dated  Feb.  2d,  we  interpret  thus : — 

CBNERENTOLA,  I  wish  to  try  if  yon  can  read 
this,  and  am  most  anxious  to  near  the  end, 
when  yon  return,  and  how  long  you  remain  here. 
Do  write  a  few  lines,  darling,  please :  I  have  been 
very  fiir  from  happy  since  you  went  away. 

One  of  the  parties  cannot  frame  an  ade- 
quate explanation  of  some  delicate  matter 
clearly,  as  we  find  on  the  11th  the  follow- 
ing:— 

CENERENTOLA,  until  my  heart  is  sick  have 
I  tried  to  frame  an  explanation  for  you,  but 
cannot.  Silence  is  safest,  if  the  true  cause  is  not 
suspected  ;  if  it  is,  all  stories  will  be  sifted  to  the 
bottom.  Do  you  remember  our  cousin's  first  pro* 
position  ?  think  of  it 

The  following,  which  appeared  on  the  10th 
of  the  same  month,  is  written  in  plain  lan- 
gtta(2;e,  and  is  evidently  a  specimen  of  the 
marplot  advertisement  before  alluded  to  : — 

CENERENTOLA,  what  nonsense!  Your 
cousin's  proposition  is  absurd.  I  have  given 
an  explanation — the  true  one — which  has  perfect- 
ly satisfied  both  parties— a  thing  which  silence 
never  could  have  efifecled.  So  no  more  such  ab- 
surdity. 

The  secret  of  this  cipher  consisted  in  re- 
presenting each  letter  bj  tbd  twenty-second 


onward  continually.  One  more  specimeo  of 
these  singular  advertisements  and  we  have 
done.  On  Feb.  20,  1852,  there  appeared  in 
the  "  Times"  the  following  mysterious  line : — 

TIG  tjohw  it  tig  jfhiirvola  og  tig  psgvw. — 
F.  D.  N. 

The  general  reader,  donbtless,  looked  upon 
thb  jumble  of  letters  with  some  such  a  pox- 
zled  air  as  the  mastiff  gives  the  tortoise  in  a 
very  popular  French  bronze ;  but  not  being 
able  to  make  anything  out  of  it,  passed  on  to 
the  more  intelligible  contents  of  the  paper. 
A  friend  of  ours,  however,  was  curious  and 
intelligent  enough  to  extract  the  plain  Eng- 
lish out  of  it,  though  not  without  much 
trouble,  as  thus : — If  we  take  the  first  word 
of  the  sentence.  Tig,  and  place  under  its  sec- 
ond letter  i  the  one  which  alphabetically 
precedes  it,  and  treat  the  next  letters  in  a 
similar  manner,  we  shall  have  the  following 
combination : 

Tig 
hi. 

e 

Reading  the  first  letters  obliquely  we  hare  the 
article  "  The ;"  if  we  treat  the  second  word 
in  the  same  manner,  the  following  will  be 
the  result : — 


Tjohw 
i.  n.  fl[.    V. 
m.   ?•   u. 
e.    t 

8. 


which,  read  in  the  same  slanting  waj,  pro* 
duces  the  word  *^  Times,"  and  the  whole  sen- 
tence, thus  ingeniously  worked  out,  gives 
up  its  latent  and  extraordinary  meaning 
thus — 

*<  rpHE  Times  is  the  JeSeries  of  the  press." 

What  could  have  induced  any  one  to  take 
80  much  trouble  thus  to  plant  a  hidden  in- 
sult into  the  leading  journal,  we  cannot  di- 
vine. "  East,''  "  He  Blew,"  "  Willie  and  Fan- 
ny," **  Dominoes,"  and  "  my  darling  A,"  need 
not  feel  uncomfortable,  although  we  know 
their  secrets.  We  have  said  quite  enough 
to  prove  to  these  individuals  that  such  ci- 
phers as  they  use  are  picked  immediately  by 
any  cryptographic  Hobbs;  indeed  all  sys* 
tems  of  writing  which  depend  upon  trans- 
mutations  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or 
the  substitution  of  figures  for  letters,  such 
as  we  generally  find  in  the  *'  Times,"  are  mere 
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puzzles  for  children,  and  not  worthy  of  the 
more  caDning  and  finished  in  the  art. 

It  .Is  not  to  he  expected,  with  all  the  cau- 
tion exhibited  by  the  morning  papers  to 
prevent  the  insertion  of  swindling  adver- 
tisements, that  rogues  do  not  now  and  then 
manage  to  take  advantage  of  their  great  cir- 
culation for  the  sake  of  forwarding  their 
own  nefarious  schemes.  Sir  Robert  Garden 
has  just  done  good  service  by  running  to 
earth  the  Mr.  Fynn,  who  for  years  has  Sved 
abroad  in  splendor  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor  governesses  he  managed  to  victimize 
through  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
"  Times."  One's  heart  sickens  at  the  stream 
of  poor  young  ladies  his  promises  have 
dragged  across  the  continent,  and  the  con- 
sequences which  may  have  resulted  from 
their  thus  putting  their  reputation  as  well  as 
their  money  into  his  power.  Such  scanda- 
lous traps  as  these  are,  of  course,  rare ;  but 
the  papers  are  full  of  minor  pitfalls,  into 
which  the  unwary  are  continually  falling, 
sometimes  with  tbeu*  eyes  wide  open.  Of 
the  latter  class  are  the  matrimonial  adver- 
tisements ;  here  is  a  specimen  of  one  of  the 
most  artful  of  its  kind  we  ever  remember  to 
have  seen : — 

TO  GIRLS  OP  FORTUNE— MATRIMO- 
NY. A  bachelor,  yoang,  amiable,  hand- 
some, and  of  good  family,  and  accustomed  to  move 
in  the  highest  sphere  of  society,  is  embarrassed  in 
his  cireamstances.  Marriage  is  bis  only  hope  of 
extrication.  This  advertisement  is  inserted  by  one 
of  bis  friends.  Ingratitnde  was  never  one  of  his 
faults,  and  he  will  study  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  prove  his  estimation  of  the  confidence 
placed  in  him.  Address,  post  paid,  L.  L  H.  L., 
47,  King  Street.  Sobo.— N.  B.  The  witticisms 
of  cockney  scribblers  deprecated. 

The  air  of  candor  and  the  taking  portrait 
of  the  handsome  bachelor,  whose  very  pov- 
erty is  converted  into  a  charm,  is  cleverlv 
assumed.  An  announcement  of  a  much 
less  flattering  kind,  but  probably  of  a  more 
genuine  and  honorable  nature,  was  published 
in  "  Blackwood"  some  time  ago,  which  we 
append,  as,  like  Landseer*s  dog  pictures,  the 
two  form  a  capital  pair  illustrative  of  high 
and  low  life. 

MATRIMONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT.  I 
hereby  irive  notice  to  all  unmarried  women, 
that  I,  John  Hobnail,  am  at  this  writing  five  and 
forty,  a  widower,  and  in  want  of  a  wife.  As  I 
wish  no  one  to  be  mistaken,  I  have  a  good  cot* 
tsge,  with  a  couple  of  acres  of  land,  for  which  I 
pay  21,  a  year.  I  have  five  children,  four  of 
them  old  enough  to  be  in  emplovment ;  three 
bkies  of  bacon,  and  some  pigs  ready  for  market 
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I  should  like  to  have  a  woman  fit  to  take  care  of 
her  house  when  I  am  out.  I  want  no  second 
family.  She  may  be  between  40  and  60  if  she 
likes.  A  good  sterling  woman  would  be  pre- 
ferred, who  would  take  care  of  the  pigs. 

The  following  is  also  matter  of  fact,  but  it 
looks  suspicious: 

MATRIMONY  TO  MILLINERS  AND 
DRESS-MAKERS.  A  yoang  man  about 
to  emigrate  tu  South  Australia,  would  be  hap- 
py to  form  an  alliance  with  a  young  woman  m 
the  above  line,  possessing  601.  or  100/.  property. 
Any  one  so  disposed,  by  applying  by  letter  (post- 
paid) to  T.  Hall,  175,  Upper  Thames  Street,  till 
Saturday  next,  appointing  an  interview,  may  de- 
pend on  prompt  attention  and  strict  secrecy. — 
Times,  1845. 

The  matrimonial  bait  is  so  obviously  a 
good  one,  that  of  late  years  we  see  adver- 
tisements of  institutions,  at  which  regular 
lists  of  candidates  for  the  marriage  state, 
both  male  and  female,  are  kept,  together 
with  portraits,  and  a  ledger  in  which  pecu- 
niary and  mental  qualifications  are  neatly 
posted.  Such  springes  are  only  suited, 
however,  for  the  grossest  folly ;  but  there  is 
another  class  of  advertisements  which  emp- 
ties the  pockets  of  the  industrious  and  aspir- 
ing in  a  very  workman-like  manner :  we  al- 
lude to  such  as  the  following : 

GENTLEMEN  having  a  respectable  circle 
of  acquaintance  may  hear  of  means  of 
INCREASING  their  INCOME  without  the 
slightest  pecuniaiy  risk,  or  of  having  (by  any 
chance)  their  feelings  wounded.  Apply  tor  par- 
ticulars, by  letter,  slating  their  position,  &c,  to 
W.  R.,  37,  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendieb  Square. 

Gentlemen  whose  feelings  are  so  delicate 
that  they  must  not  be  injured  on  any  con- 
sideration, who  nevertheless  have  a  desire  for 
lucre,  we  recommend  not  to  apply  to  such 
persons,  unless  they  wish  to  receive  for  their 
pains  some  such  a  scheme  as  was  forwarded 
to  a  person  who  had  answered  an  advertise- 
ment (enclosing,  as  directed,  30  postage 
stamps)  in  Lloyd's  Weekly  Journal,  headed 
'*  How  to  make  21.  per  week  by  the  outlay  of 
IOj.  :"— 

**  First  purchase  1  cwt.  of  large-sized  potatoes, 
which  may  be  obtained  for  the  sum  of  45.,  then 
purchase  a  large  basket,  which  will  cost  say  an- 
other 45.,  then  bqy  2s.  worth  of  flannel  blanket- 
ing, and  this  will  comprise  your  stock  in  trade, 
of  which  the  total  cost  is  10s.  A  large-sized 
potato  weighs  about  half  a  pound,  consequently 
there  are  224  potatoes  in  a  cwt. 

**  Take  half  the  above  quantity  of  potatoes  each 
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evening  to  a  baker's,  and  have  them  baked; 
when  properly  cooked  put  them  in  yoar  basket, 
^eil  wrapped  up  in  the  flannel  to  keep  them  hot, 
Kod  sally  forth  and  offer  them  for  sale  at  one 
nenny  each.  Numbers  will  be  gladlto  purchase 
piem  at  that  price,  and  you  will  for  certain  be 
able  to  sell  half  a  cwt.  every  evening.  From 
the  calculation  made  below  you  will  see  by  that 
means  yoy  will  be  able  to  earn  2/.  per  week* 
The  best  plan  is  to  frequent  the  roost  crowded 
thoroughfares,  and  make  good  use  of  your  lungs; 
thus  letting  people  know  what  you  have  for  sale. 
You  could  also  call  in  at  each  public-house  on 
your  way,  and  solicit  the  patronage  of  the  cus- 
tomers, many  of  whom  would  be  certain  to  buy 
of  yon.  Should  you  have  too  much  pride  to 
transact  the  business  yourself  (though  no  one 
need  be  ashamed  of  pursuing  an  honest  calling,) 
yon  could  hire  a  boy  for  a  few  shillings  a-week, 
who  could  do  the  work  for  you,  and  you  could 
still  make  a  handsome  profit  weekly. 
'  *'  The  follo^^ng  calculation  proves  that  21,  per 
week  can  be  made  by  selling  baked  potatoes  :-— 
1  cwt,  containing  224  potatoes,  sold  in 
two  eveninge,  at  Id,  each  £0  18  8 

Deduct  cost  0    4  0 


£0  14  8 
3 


Six  eveninffs*  sale  2  4  0 

Pay  kaker  at  the  rateo  f  8<Z.  per  evening 


for  baking  potatoes 

Nett  profit  per  week 


0  4  0 


jS2  0  0 


One  more  specitDen  of  these  baits  for  gud- 
geons, and  we  have  done.  We  frequently 
see  appeals  to  the  benevolent  for  the  loans 
of  small  sums :  some  of  these  are  doubtless 
written  by  innooent  persons  in  distress,  who 
confide  in  the  good  side  of  human  nature, 
and  we  have  been  fi;iven  to  understand  that 
in  many  cases  this  blind  confidence  has  not 
been  misplaced  ;  for  there  are  many  Samari- 
tans who  read  the  papers  now-a-days,  and 
feel  a  romantic  pleasure  in  answering  such 
appeals :  at  the  same  time  we  are  afraid  that 
the  great  majority  of  them  are  gross  decep- 
tions. The  veritable  whine  of  "the  poor 
broken  down  tradesman,"  who  makes  a  habit 
of  visiting  our  quiet  streets  and  appealing  in 
a  very  solemn  voice  to  *'  my  brethren'*  for 
the  loan  of  a  small  trifle,  whilst  he  anxiously 
scans  the  windows  for  a  halfpence,  is  observ- 
able, for  instance,  in  the  following  cool  ap- 
peal : — 

TO  THE  BENEVOLENT.— AYonng  Trades, 
man  has,  from  a  series  of  misfortones,  been 
reduced  to  the  painful  necessity  of  asking  for  a 
triflinff  SUSi  to  enable  him  to  raise  102.  to  save 
himself  from  inevitable  ruin  and  poverty ;  or  if  any 
gentleman  would  lend  the  above  it  would  be  &ith- 


fally  repaid.    Satisfaetoiy  references  as  to  the 

genuineness  of  this  case.    Direct  to  A.Z ,  Mr. 
Ligby's,  Post-Office,  Mile-end  Road. 

The  receipt  of  conseienoe- money  is  con- 
stantly acknowledged  in  advertisements  bj 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  day, 
and  the  sums  which  in  this  manner  find  their 
way  into  the  Exchequer  are  by  no  means  in- 
considerable. It  is  honorable  to  human  na- 
ture,, amid  all  the  roguery  we  have  exposed, 
to  find  that  now  and  then  some  conscience  is 
touched  by  a  very  small  matter,  and  that 
great  trouble  and  no  little  expense  is  oftea 
gone  to  in  order  that  others  may  not  suffer 
through  the  inadvertency  or  carelessness  of 
the  advertber.  The  following  is  a  delicate 
example : — 

TO  HACKNEY-COACHMEN.— About  the 
month  of  March  last  a  gentleman  from  the 
country  took  a  coach  from  Finsbnry  Square,  and 
accidentally  broke  the  Glass  of  one  of  its  windows. 
Being  unwell  at  the  time,  the  cirevmstance  was 
forgotten  when  he  quitted  the  coach,  and  it  woold 
now  be  a  great  relief  to  his  mind  to  be  put  in  a 
situation  to  pay  the  coachman  for  it.  Should  this 
meet  the  eye  of  the  person  who  drove  the  coach, 
and  he  will  make  application  to  A.  B.,  at  Walker's 
Hotel,  Dean  Street,  Soho,  any  morning  during 
the  next  week,  before  eleven  o'clock,  proper  atten* 
tion  will  be  paid  to  it. — Times,  1842. 

The  more  curious  advertisements  which 
from  time  to  time  appear  in  th^  public  jour- 
nals, but  particularly  in  the  Times,  do  not 
admit  of  classification ;  and  they  are  so  numer- 
ous, moreover,  that  if  we  were  to  comment 
upon  one  tithe  of  those  that  have  appeared 
within  this  last  six  years  we  should  far  ex- 
ceed the  limits  of  this  article.  We  make  no 
apology,  therefore,  for  stringing  together  the 
following  very  odd  lot : — 

DO  YOU  WANT  A  SERVANT  ?  Neces- 
sity  prompts  thefluestion.  The  advertiser 
OFFERS  bi.s  SERVICES  to  any  lady  or  gentle^ 
man,  company,  or  others,  in  want  of  a  truly  faith- 
ful confidential  servant  in  any  capacity  not  menial, 
where  a  practical  knowledge  of  human  nature,  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  wotild  be  available. 
Could  undertake  any  affair  of  small  or  great  Im- 
portance, where  talent,  inviolable  secresy,  or  good 
address  would  be  necessary.  Has  moved  in  the 
best  and  worst  societies  without  being  eentami- 
nated  by  either ;  has  never  been  a  servant ;  begs  to 
recommend  himself  as  one  who  knows  his  place  ; 
is  moral,  temperate,  middle-aged ;  no  objection  to 
any  part  of  the  world.  Could  advise  tny  capital* 
ist  wishing  to  increase  his  income,  and  have  the 
control  of  his  own  money.  Could  act  as  secretair 
or  valet  to  any  lady  or  gentleman.  Can  give  ad> 
vice  or  hold  ma  tongue,  Biog«  dance,  play,  fence. 
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boar,  or  preaeb  a  BennoUt  tell  a  story,  be  grave  or 
gay,ndiculoBa  or  8ablJme,or  do  anythiog  from  the 
curling  of  a  peruke  to  the  storiQiDg  of  a  citadel, 
bot  never  to  excel  hia  master.  Address  A.  B.  C., 
7,  Litlle  Se.  Andrew  Street,  Leicester  Square. — 
nnes^  1850. 

THE  MIGHTY  ANGEL'S  MmNlGHT 
Roar.  *■  Behold  the  Bridegroom  cometh,  go  ye 
ODt  to  meet  him.'  This  awful  cry«  as  is  demon- 
stratedyWill  very  shortly  be  heard,  via. :  at  the  com- 
menoement  of  *  the  great  day  (or  year)  of  God*8 
wrath,'  or  the  last  of  the  2300  days  (or  years)  in 
DaDiel's  prophecy.  By  the  aatbors  of '  Proofs  of 
the  Second  Coming  of  Messiah  at  the  Passover  in 
1848.'  Price  6d,    Fourth  Edition. 

This  is  a  Muggletonian  prophecj  of  the  de- 
structtoa  of  the  world  at  a  certain  date.  The 
prediction  failed,  however,  and  the  prophet 
found  it  necessary  to  explain  the  reason  : — 

THE  MIGHTY  ANGEL'S  MIDNIGHT 
roar.  The  anthors,  owing  to  their  disappoint- 
ment, moet  sednlonsly  investigated  its  eanse,  and 
instantly  announce  its  discovery.  Daniel's  vision, 
in  ehap.  8,  was  for  2300  years,  to  the  end  of 
which  (see  6-12)  the  *  little  horn'  was  to  practise 
and  prosper,  after  which  comes  the  year  of  God's 
wratn,  which  was  erroneously  included  in  the 
2300  years,  and  thus  the  midnight  cry  will  be  a 
year  later  than  stated. — jKmes,  1851. 

TO  P.  Q.  HOW  IS  YOUR  MOTHER  ?  I 
shan't  inquire  farther,  and  must  decline  enter- 
ing opon  the  collateral  branches  of  the  family. — 
flMes,  1842. 

TO  WIDOWERS  and  SINGLE  GENTLE- 
roen.— Wanted,  by  a  lady,  a  SITUATION 
toBOperintend  the  household  and  preside  at  table. 
She  is  agreeable,  becoming,  careful,  desirable, 
English,  facetious,  generous,  honest,  industrious, 
judicious,  keen,  lively,  merry,  natty,  obedient,  phi* 
losophic,  qaiet,  regular,  sociable,  tasteful,  useful, 
vivacioos,  womanish,  xantippish,  youthful,  seal- 
ons,  &A.  Address  X.  Y.  Z.«  Simmond's  library, 
Edgeware-ioad. — Times, 

THE  TITLE  OP  AN  ANCIENT  BARON. 
Mr.  George  Robins  is  empowered  to  SELL 
the  TITLE  and  DIGNITY  of  a  BARON.  The 
origin  of  the  family,  its  ancient  descent,  and  illus- 
trious ancestry,  will  be  fnlly  developed  to  those 
and  sDch  only  as  desire  to  possess  this  distinguish- 
ed rank  for  the  inconsiderable  sum  of  10002. 
Covent-garden  Market. — Time»,  1841. 

POSTAGE  STAMPS.  A  young  lady,  being 
desirous  of  covering  her  dressing-room  with 
cancelled  POSTAGE  STAMPS,  has  been  so  far 
encouraged  in  her  wish  by  private  friends  as  to 
have  sQcceeded  in  collecting  16,000 !  these,  how* 
ever,  being  insufficient,  she  will  be  greatly  obliged 
if  any  gocxl  natoied  persons  who  may  have  these 


(otherwise  nseless)  little  articles  at  their  disposal 
would  assist  in  her  whimsical  project.  Address 
to  E.  D.,  Mr.  Butt^s,  glover,  Leadeiihall  Street,  or 

Mr.  Marshall's,  jeweller,  Hackney. — Tlmes^  1841. 

. 

TO  THE  THEATRICAL  PROFESSION.— 
Wanted,  for  a  Summer  Theatre  and  Circuit, 
a  Leading  Lady,  Singing  Chambermaid,  First  Low 
Comedian,  Heavy  Man,  Walking  Grentleman,  and 
one  or  two  Gentlemen  for  utility.  To  open  July 
9th. 

Address  (enclosing  Stamp  for  reply)  to  Mr.  J. 
WntDsoR,  Theatre  Royal,  Preston,  Lancashire. — 
Era,  July  1, 1856: 

WANTED  a  Man  and  his  Wife  to  look  aOer 
a  Horse  and  Dairy  with  a  religious  turn  of 
mind  without  any  incumbrance. 

The  variety  is  perhaps  as  astonishing  as  the 
number  of  advertisements  in  the  Times,  Like 
the  trunk  of  an  elephant,  no  matter  seems  too 
minute  or  too  gigantic,  too  ludicrous  or  too 
sad,  to  he  lifted  mto  notoriety  by  the  giant 
of  Printing-house  Square.    The  partition  of 
a  thin  rule  suflSces  to  separate  a  call  for  the 
loan  of  millions  from  the  sad  weak  cry  of  the 
destitute  gentlewoman  to  be  allowed  to  slave 
in  a  nursery  "  for  the  sake  of  a  home."    Ve- 
hement love  sends  its  voice  imploring  through 
the  world  after  a  graceless  boy,  side  by  side 
with  the  announcement  of  the  landing  of  a 
cargo  of  lively  turtle,  or  the  card  of  a  bug- 
killer.     The  poor  lady  who  advertises  for 
hoarders  "  merely  for  the  sake  of  society," 
finds  her  "  want"  cheek-by-jowl  with  some 
Muggletonian  announcement  gratuitously  cal- 
culated to  break  up  society  altogether,  to  the 
effect  that  the  world  will  come  to  an  end  by 
the  middle  of  the  next  month.  Or  the  reader  is 
informed  that  for  twelve  postage  stamps  he 
may  learn  "  How  to  obtain  a  certain  fortune," 
exactly  opposite  an  offer  of  a  bonus  of  500/. 
to  any  one  who  will  obtain  for  the  advertiser 
''  a  Government  situation."    The  Times  re- 
flects every  want  and  appeals  to  every  mo- 
tive which  affects  our  composite  society.  And 
why  does  it  do  this  1    Because  of  its  ubiqui- 
ty :  go  where  we  will,  there,  like  the  house- 
fly or  the  sparrow,  we  find  it.    The  porter 
reads  it  in  his  beehive- chair,  the  master  in  his 
library ;  Green,  we  have  no  doubt,  takes  it 
with  him  to  the  clouds  in  his  balloon,  and  the 
collier  reads  it  in  the  depths  of  the  mine  ;  the 
workman  at  his  bench,  the  lodger  in  his  two- 
pair  back,  the  gold-digger  in  his  hole,  and  the 
soldier  in  the  trench,  pores  over  its  broad 
pages.    Hot  from  the  press,  or  months  old, 
still  it  is  read.    That  it  is,  par  excellence,  the 
national  paper,  and  reflects  more  than  any 
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other  the  life  of  the  people,  may  be  gathered 
from  its  circulation.  They  show  in  the  edit- 
ors room  a  singular  diagram,  which  indicates 
by  an  irregular  line  the  circulation  day  by 
day  and  year  by  year.  On  this  sheet  the 
gusts  of  political  feeling  and  the  pressure  of 
popular  excitement  are  as  minutely  indicated 
as  the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind  are 
shown  by  the  self-registering  apparatus  in 
Lloyd's  Rooms.  Thus  we  find  that  in  the 
year  1845  it  ran  along  a  pretty  nearly  dead 
level  of  23,000  copies  daily.  In  1846— for 
one  day,  the  28th  of  January,  that  on  which 
the  report  of  Sir  Robert  PeePs  statement  re- 
specting the  Corn  Laws  appeared — it  rose  in 
a  towering  peak  to  a  height  of  61,000,  and 
then  fell  again  to  its  old  number.  It  began 
the  year  of  1848  with  29,000,  and  rose  to 
43,000  on  the  29th  February — the  morrow 
of  the  French  revolution.  In  1852  its  level 
at  starting  was  36,000,  and  it  attained  to  the 
highest  point  it  has  yet  touched  on  the  19th 
of  November,  the  day  of  the  Memoir  of  the 
Great  Duke,  when  69,000  copies  were  sold. 
In  January,1853,the  level  had  risen  to  40,000; 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year 
it  stood  at  58,000,  a  circulation  which  has 
since  increased  to  60,000  copies  daily  !  Not- 
withstanding all  the  disturbing  causes  which 
make  the  line  of  its  circulation  present  the 
appearance  of  hill  and  dale,  sometimes  rising 
into  Alp-like  elevations,  its  ordinary  level  at 
the  beginning  of  each  year  for  some  time  past 
has  constantly  gone  on  advancing,  insomuch 
that  within  ten  years  its  circulation  has  more 
than  doubled  by  7000  daily. 

This  vigorous  growth  is  the  true  cause  of 
that  wonderful  determination  of  advertise- 
ments to  its  pages,  which  have  overflowed 
into  a  second  paper,  or  Supplement,  as  it  was 
formerly  called.  That  this  success  has  been 
fairly  won,  we  have  never  ourselves  doubted, 
but  a  fact  has  come  to  our  knowledge  which 
will  pretty  clearly  prove  that  this  great  paper 
is  conducted  on  principles  which  are  superior 
to  mere  money  considerations ;  or  rather  its 
operations  are  so  large  that  it  can  afford  to 
inflict  upon  itself  pecuniary  losses,  such  as 
would  annihilate  any  other  journal,  in  order 
to  take  a  perfectly  free  course.  In  the  year 
1845,  when  the  railway  mania  was  at  its 
height,  the  Times  advertising  sheet  was  over- 
run with  projected  lines,  and  many  a  guess 
was  made,  we  remember,  at  the  time  as  to 
their  probable  value,  but  high  as  the  estimates 
generallywere,  they  came  far  short  of  the 
truth.  We  give  the  cash  and  credit  returns 
of  advertisements  of  all  kinds  for  nine 
weeks: — 
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6026  14  6 
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During  the  greater  part  of  the  time  thai 
the  proprietors  were  reaping  this  splendid 
harvest  from  the  infatuation  of  the  people, 
the  heaviest  guns  were  daily  brought  to  bear 
from  the  leading  columns  upon  the  bubbles 
which  rose  up  so  thickly  in  the  advertising 
sheet.  The  effect  of  their  fire  may  be  meas- 
ured by  the  falling  off  of  nearly  three  thous- 
and pounds  in  the  returns  for  a  single  week. 
A  journal  which  could  afford  to  sacrifice  such 
a  revenue  to  its  independence,  certainly  de- 
served some  consideration  from  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  * 
have  been  singled  out  for  annoyance  by  the 
New  Act  which  relates  to  newspapers.  We 
see  certain  trees  on  our  lawns  whose  upshoot- 
ing  branches  are  by  ingenious  gardenen 
trained  downwards,  and  taught  to  hold  themr 
selves  in  a  dependent  condition  by  the  impo- 
sition of  weights  upon  their  extremities.  The 
State  gardeners  have  lately  applied  the  same 
treatment  to  the  journal  in  question,  by  hang- 
ing an  extra  halfpenny  stamp  upon  every 
copy  of  its  issue — a  proceeding  which»  in  our 
opinion,  is  as  unfair  as  it  is  injudicious ;  and 
this  they  will  find  in  the  future,  when  the 
crowd  of  mosquito-like  cheap  journals  ealled 
forth  by  the  measure,  and  supported  by  the 
very  life-blood  of  the  leading  journal,  begin 
to  gather  strength  and  to  attack  Whiggery 
with,  their  democratic  buzz. 

We  have  dwelt  chiefly  upon  the  advertising 
sheet  of  the  "  Times,*'  because  it  is  the  epi- 
tome of  that  in  all  the  other  joumab.  It 
must  be  mentioned,  however,  that  some  of 
the  morning  and  weekly  papers  lay  them- 
selves out  for  class  advertisements.  Thus 
the  '*  Morning  Post*'  monopolizes  all  those 
which  relate  to  fashion  and  high  life  ;  and  the 
"  Morning  Advertiser/*  the  paper  of  the  li- 
censed Victuallers,  aggregates  to  itself  every 
announcement  relating  to  their  craft.  *<  Bell^ 
Life"  is  one  mass  of  advertisements  of  vari- 
ous sports ;  the  *'  Era"  is  great  upon  all  thea- 
tricals ;  the  "  Athenffium'  gathers  to  itself  a 
large  proportion  of  Book  Advertisements* 
The  "  Illustrated  News"  amons  the  weeklies, 
like  the  "  Times**  amone  the  dailies,  towers  by 
the  head  above  them  aU.  A  hebdomadal  cir- 
culation of  170,000  draws  a  far  more  cosmo- 
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poliUn  collection  of  annoancemento  to  its 
pages  than  any  of  its  contemporaries  can 
boast.  We  haye  said  nothing  of  the  adver- 
Usements  in  the  prorincial  journals,  but  it  is 
gratifying  to  find  that  they  haye  more  than 
kept  pace  with  those  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Metropolitan  papers.  Their  enormous  in- 
crease is  best  shown  by  the  returns  of  the 
adyertisement  duty,  from  which  it  appears 
that  in  1851,  no  less  than  2,334,593  adver- 
tisements were  published  in  the  journals  of 
Great  Britam  and  Ireland — a  number  which 
lias  vastly  augmented  since  the  tax  upon  them 
has  been  repealed. 

It  is  curious  to  see  the  estimate  which  the 
different  journals  place  upon  themselves  as 
mediums  of  publicity,  by  comparing  their 
charges  for  the  same  advertisement.  Thus 
the  contents  of  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  for 
January,  1855,  precisely  similar  as  far  as 
length  is  concerned,  to  that  which  the  reader 
will  see  upon  turning  to  the  cover  of  the  pres- 
ent number — was  charged  for  insertion  as 
an  advertisement  bv  the  different  Papers  as 
follows :— "  Time8,'^4«. ; "  Illustrated  News," 
1/.    8* ;     "  Morning  Chronicle,"    6«.    6d. ; 

Morning  Post."  6«. ; "  Daily  News,"  6«.  6rf.; 

SpecUtor,"  Is.  6d. ;  "  Morning  Herald," 
6t. ;  "  Punch,"  15*. ;  "  Observer,"  9».  6d. ; 

English  Churchman,"  5*.  6d,;  '*  Ezammer," 


•< 


tt 
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Zs,  ed ;  "  John  Bull,"5«.  Qd. ;  •*  Athenssum," 
108.  ed.  Now  the  "Times"  did  not  "dis- 
play" the  advertisement  as  all  the  others  did, 
it  is  true,  and  therefore  squeezed  it  into  half 
the  space,  but  with  this  difference,  its  charge 
was  absolutely  the  lowest  in  the  list  with  the 
single  exception  of  that  of  the  "  Examiner ;" 
bow  this  moderation  on  the  part  of  the  Lead- 
ing Journal  is  to  be  accounted  for  we  know 
not,  but  the  apparent  deamess  of  the  '*  Illus- 
trated News,  meets  a  ready  solution,  and 
affords  us  an  opportunity  of  showing  how 
vastly  the  prime  cost  of  an  advertisement, 
during  the  present  high  price  of  paper  espe- 
cially, is  augmented  by  a  great  increase  of  the 
circulation  of  the  paper  in  which  it  appears, 
and  what  the  Advertiser  really  gets  for  his 
money.  If  we  take  the  Advertisement  of  our 
Contents,  it  will  be  found  to  measure  about 
one  inch  in  depth  ;  it  is  obvious  then  that  we 
must  multiply  this  measure  by  170,000,  th« 
number  of  separate  copies  in  which  it  appear- 
ed. Now  170,000  inches  yields  a  strip  of 
printed  paper  the  width  of  a  newspaper  co- 
lumn— upwards  of  two  miles  and  three  guar' 
ters  long !  Thus  we  have  at  a  glance  the 
real  amount  of  publicity  which  is  procurable 
in  a  great  journal,  and  with  so  remarkable  a 
statement  it  will  be  well  to  close  our  paper. 
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THE    LATE    MARSHAL    DE    SAINT    ARNAUD.* 


Marshal  de  Saint  Arnaud  was  pre- 
eminently a  soldier  of  fortune.  His  personal 
courage  and  his  military  ardor  remain  in- 
contestable. But  deprived  of  his  father  in 
infancy,  educated  away  from  his  mother 
(who  entered  into  a  new  matrimonial  alliance) 
at  the  Lyc^e  Napoleon,  and  admitted  when 
only  seventeen  into  the  Gardes-du-Corps  du 
Roi,  Leroy  de  Saint  Arnaud — his  detractors 
grant  him  only^  the  first  name  as  the  one  to 
which  he  is  legitimately  entitled — had,  his 
brother  acknowledges,  a  jeunesse  orageusSy 
and  he  was,  according  to  the  same  authority, 

*Lettree  da  Biar^ohal  de  Sdnt-Amaud. 


in  early  life  the  hero  of  many  a  romantic  ad- 
venture. 

To  have  remained  a  long  Ume  among  the 
Guards,  the  same  authority  tells  us,  would 
hare  only  multiplied  the  dangers  by  which 
this  ardent  nature  was  surrounded,  and  M. 
de  Forcade,  his  father-in-law,  obtained  for 
him  a  commission  in  a  marching  regiment. 
A  writer  in  Le  Bulletin  Frangais  says: 
'<  Chass^  des  gardes  il  ne  fut  point  recu  dans 
Tarmee."  Our  information  upon  this  point  is 
so  certain  that  we  could  name  a  prefect — 
prefect,  thanks  to  Marshal  Saint  Arnaud — 
who  now  shares  with  him  his  good  fortune, 
because  he  had  once  also  participated  in  the  * 
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misfortunes  that  overtook  the  garde-du-corps 
Leroy.  The  marshtfl  has  a  grateful  heart* 
and-  he  hastened  to  take  his  brother,  who 
was  obscurely  inscribed  on  the  list  of  advo- 
cates under  the  name  also  of  Leroy,  to  make 
a  councillor  of  state  of  him  under  the  more 
glorious  name  of  Saint  Arnaud."* 

There  is  a  lapse  at  this  epoch  of  the  late 
marshaVs  life.  The  discreet  editor  of  his 
correspondence  hurries  over  it  by  telling  us 
that  "  too  quickly  tired  of  the  monotony  of  a 
garrison  life,  he  started  in  1822  to  join  the 
Greeks  in  their  war  of  independence." 
When  Marshal  Saint  Amaud  became  minis- 
ter, the  journals  of  the  opposition  reminded 
him  of  certain  histrionic  attempts  which,  un- 
der the  assumed  name  of  Florida],  he  had 
made,  according  to  some  at  the  Gaite,  ac- 
cording to  others  in  the  suburbs.  The  min- 
ister was  placed  too  high  to  notice  such  cal- 
umnies, and  his  contemporary  of  the  Interior 
was  too  much  engaged  in  aflfHirs  of  the  state 
to  consult  the  Memoire  du  Bureau  des  The- 
dtres. 

At  to  the  Philhellenic  furor,  our  young 
hero  was  soon  cured  of  that.  After  a  skir- 
mish before  the  walls  of  Modon,  which  satis- 
fied him  as  to  what  could  be  expected  from 
the  military  virtues  of  the  modern  Greeks, 
and  being  taken  prisoner  by  pirates  near 
Navarino,  he  imbibed  a  still  worse  notion  of 
their  patriotism,  so  he  returned 'to  Salonica, 
"profond^mentgu^ri,"  writes  his  biographer, 
**  de  son  enthousiasme." 

At  this  period  Leroy  de  Saint  Amaud  also 
travelled  in  Italy,  Belgium,  and  England. 
His  means  were  so  limited,  that  he  is  said  to 
have  had  recourse  to  teaching  in  this  coun- 
try. If  so,  it  is  no  reflection  upon  the  man  : 
Louis  Philippe  did  the  same.  Certain  it  is 
that  he  mastered  several  languages,  especi- 
ally the  English,  and  his  proficiency  in  this 
respect  was,  even  more  than  his  military  zeal, 
as  attested  by  his  own  correspondence,  when 
first  thrown  in  contact  with  General  Bugeaud 
at  Blaye,  one  of  the  first  causes  of  his  suc- 
cess in  life. 

No  pursuit  in  life  can,  however,  stifle  the 
original  instincts  of  the  man.  The  revolution 
of  July,  1880,  aroused  all  his  military  ar- 
dor, be  returned  to  France,  asked  for  a  re- 
appointment, and  received  a  commission  in 

^    *Le  BuOdin  Fran^aU,  No.  Y.  p.  94. 

Another  biogrtpber  detoribes  M,  d«  Saint  Ar- 
Baud  M  leaving  the  gudes^u-eorpe  and  the  Com- 
pany of  OrMomont  to  join  the  Legion  of  Goniea 
as  a  aQb-lieatenaot,  and  after  that  the  Legion  of  the 
BoDcbes  da  Rhone. — Let  Hommes  de  la  Guerre  (TOri' 
aH:  Le  Mark(M  de  Saint^Amaud,  Ptt  Edmond 
texier. 


the  64th  Regiment,  ab6iit  id  be  employed 
against  the  Chooana  of  La  tVend^e.  it  k  al 
this  epoch  in  his  career,  and  that  of  his  mar- 
riage, which  lock  place  the  same  year  at 
Brest,  m  1631,  that  the  correspondence  dia- 
creetly  commenoes.  Seldoia:  snene  the  inci- 
dents of  the  civil  war  in  the  Veodto  more 
graphically  described.  The  activity  and  aeal 
of  the  young  lieutenant — Saint  Amaud  was 
then  in  his  thirty-third  year — and  the  kind 
of  service  he  was  engaged  in,  will  be  best 
judged  of  by  an  extract  from  one  of  his  let- 
ters, dated  Parthenay,  Oct  31,  1832 : 

The  bands  of  Chouans  cross  the  ooaotry,so 
also  do  the  movable  columns.  How  is  it  that  the 
movable  columns  perpetually  meet  one  another, 
but  never  meet  the  Chouans  ?  It  is  because  the 
people  detest  us  and  love  the  rebels ;  every  one 
serves  them,  no  one  helps  us.  We  have  only 
chance  and  good  luck  in  our  favor,  and  they  do 
not  smile  npon  us.  For  the  last  fortnight  I  have 
only  done  one  thing :  I  found  onis  of  tbeneaAn, 
How  is  it.  possible  to  find  people  who  live  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  ?  Imagioe,  in  the  midst  of 
the  country  a  great  oak-tree,  whose  trunk,  about 
eight  feet  nigh,  is  hollow  down  to  the  level  of  the 
soil.  Imagine,  then,  a  hole  four  feet  long,  and  so 
narrow  that  a  man  thin  as  I  am  is  obliged  to  re- 
duce himself  to  the  smallest  possible  coropata, 
and  then  to  slide  feet  foremost  down  a  slope  which 
leads  to  a  cave  six  feet  loni;,  five  feet  wide,  and 
three  feet  high.  Planks  placed  crosswise,  and 
supported  by  two  strong  beams,  prevented  the 
earth  falling  in  from  above.  Six  inches  of  straw, 
well  crumpled  by  long  use,  constituted  the  bed. 
Five  men  could  sleep  there  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, for  even  on  one's  knees  the  head  had  to  be 
bent.  Such  is  the  place,  my  dear  friend,  into 
which  I  penetrated  alone,  my  pistol  in  my  mouth. 
Unfortunately  they  were  not  there.  I  only  found 
a  shoe,  a  clumsy  wooden  candlestick,  a  pipe,  two 
broken  glasses,  a  preserve  pot,  and  some  old  ran 
probably  used  for  cleaning  their  guns.  Toe 
wretches  evidently  played  at  cards,  7or  I  foond 
several  markers.  Not  finding  the  culprits,  I  left 
every  thing  in  the  same  state,  so  that  by  leaving 
no  indication  of  their  place  of  refuge  having  been 
discovered  I  might  have  a  chance  of  catching 
them.  I  accordingly  returned  in  the  evening,  and 
placing  my  men  In  ambuscade,  I  passed  the  night 
in  their  hole.  Oh  I  my  friend,  what  a  night  of 
horrors!  A  poisonous  smell,  no  fresh  air,  and 
myriads  of  fiies  devouring  me ;  yet  I  would  have 
passed  ten  nights  had  I  been  snre  of  cateUoff 
them.  I  returned  several  other  times  by  day  and 
by  night,  but  always  without  success.  The 
peasants  must  have  seen  us  roving  about  the 
place,  and  told  them  that  their  cache  was  discov- 
ered. I  had,  nevertheless,  taken  every  precau- 
tion that  prudence  and  cunning  could  devise. 

The  capture  of  the  Ducheaa  of  Berry 
transferred  Saint  Arnaud  from  this  most  ar- 
duous aervioe  to  the  dtadel  of  Blaye.    It  is 
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impossible  not  to  respect  the  tone  of  his  let- 
ters upon  this  occasion.  Not  at  all  well  af- 
fected towards  the  unfortunate  princess,  of 
whom  he  wrote  when  he  first  saw  her, 
"Qu*e]le  est  p41e  e(  qu'elle  a  manvaise  mine  !'* 
jet,  when  the  secret  which  cast  such  ridicule 
over  her  heroism  came  out»  Saint  Arnaud 
does  not  indulge  even  in  a  sarcasm.  It  was 
at  Blaje  that  the  lieutenant  became  ac- 
quainted with  Marshal  Bugeaud,  and  the 
latter  was  so  delighted  at  his  translating  his 
"  Aper^u  sur  I'Art  Militaire"  into  three  dif- 
ftrent  languages,  that  he  attached  him  as  aide- 
de-camp  to  his  own  person.  It  was  in  this 
character  that  Leroj  de  Saint  Arnaud  re- 
paired to  Sicily  with  the  duchess.  When, 
on  their  arrival  at  Palermo,  they  were  joined 
bj  the  Count  Luchesi,  he  observes  that  the 
latter  did  not  pay  the  slightest  attention  to 
the  child  which  the  nurse  held  out  to  him  in 
lier  arms,  and  that  both  the  count  and  the 
duchess  were  exceedingly  embarrassed. 

ParUng,  on  his  return,  from  Marshal  Bu- 
geaud  at  Toulouse,  Saint  Arnaud  had  an 
opportunity  of  spending  a  few  months  with 
his  wife  at  Brest.  On  joining  his  regiment 
at  Bordeanx,  news  came  of  the  troubles  of 
1834.  "1  have  just  written,'*  he  says,  "to 
General  Bugeaud,  who  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  affair.  He  commanded  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville;  an  officer  of  the  National 
Guards  was  wounded  at  his  side.  That  was 
my  place.  How  I  regret  that  ball  Ah,  my 
friend,  how  I  shall  fight  when  the  occasion 
presents  itself !" 

In  March,  1836,  Saint  Arnaud  lost  his  first 
wife,  and  he  was  so  affected  by  the  loss  that 
he  sought  for  a  voluntary  exile  with  the 
Foreign  Legion  in  Africa.  This  regiment,  of 
which  Saint  Arnaud  gives  an  amusing  de- 
scription, was  at  that  time  commanded  by 
Bedeau.  No  sooner  in  Africa  than  the  as- 
piraUons  for  military  distinction,  so  ardently 
entertained  amidst  all  his  difficulties,  pre- 
sented themselves  at  Blidah  and  at  Constan- 
tine.  These  great  affairs  were  followed,  in 
1839,  by  the  campaign  against  the  Kabyles, 
and  that  again  in  1840,  by  the  Holy  War. 
A  severe  wound  received  at  the  redoubtable 
Col  de  Mouzaia  caused  his  return  to  his  own 
country  in  1840-41.  But  he  was  soon  again 
at  the  seat  of  war,  in  the  character  of  chef 
de  bataillon  in  a  regiment  of  Zouaves  under 
Cavaignac.  These  were  the  troops  that  he 
always  took  most  pride  in.  "What  men, 
brother,"  ne  would  write  of  them ;  "  what 
soldiers,  what  officers,  what  esprit  de  corps ! 
What  could  one  not  do  with  such  elements 


of  success  1    The  Zouaves  are  the  imperial 
guard  of  Africa,  the  old  guard." 

It  is  not  our  object  here  to  follow  out  the 
fortunes  of  this  gallant  soldier  in  the  wars  of 
Africa.  Mascara  and  Oran  were  followed 
by  Laghouat  and  Isly.  Saint  Arnaud  trav- 
ersed  the  country  in  every  direction,  and 
was  familiarised  with  almost  every  corner. 
From  the  command  of  the  district  of  Milia- 
nah  he  succeeded  to  that  of  Orleansville. 
Promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in 
1842,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  53d  Begiment  in  1844.  In  1845,  the 
colonel  witnessed  from  the  mountains  of  the 
East  the  flames  lighted  by  Pelissier,  which 
consumed  six  hundred  victims  in  the  caves 
of  Al  Kantarah.  The  same  year  Al  Bu  Maza 
surrendered  himself  a  captive  to  the  lucky 
colonel  of  the  53d. 

Saint  Arnaud  adapted  himself  to  the  rev- 
lution  of  1848  with  all  the  pliability  peculiar 
to  a  soldier  of  fortune.  "  We  must  let  the 
torrent  flow,"  he  wrote;  'Mo  attempt  to 
stop  it  w«o1d  be  a  folly.  The  cataclysm  will 
have  an  ead,  and  then  they  will  stop  to  re- 
construct and  repair  with  repentance.  To 
pass  life  ia  committing  follies  and  in  regret- 
ting them  is  the  history  of  the  world  1" 

With  the  advent  of  Napoleon  III.  the 
scene,  however,  changed.  Saint  Arnaud, 
already  general  of  division  in  Algeria,  was 
called  to  a  still  higher  command  in  Paris. 
The  enemies. of  Saint  Arnaud  say,  that  whilst 
in  Algeria,  m  1833,  General  RuUi^re  did  not 
break  the  sword  of  the  then  Captain  Leroy 
Saint  Arnaud,  because  he  did  not  wish  to 
dishonor  him ;  and  that  when  Napoleon 
wanted  a  bold,  clever,  unscrupulous  man-— 
one  who  was  always  more  embarrassed  in 
his  pecuniary  affairs  than  in  his  conscience- 
he  knew  where  to  find  the  instrument  with 
which  to  strike  the  blow  which  he  had  long 
meditated. 

The  marshal's  correspondence  does  not 
throw  much  light  upon  this  eventful  period 
of  his  career.  Being  at  home,  there  was  na- 
turally no  necessity  for  writing  long  letters, 
and  his  brother  preserves  his  usual  di&creet 
silence.  When  nominated  to  the  ministry, 
the  marshal  remarks:  "The  more  serious 
events  become,  the  more  timid  I  get,  not  from 
fear,  or  from  false  modesty  ;  I  have  confidence 
in  myself,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  I  am  not 
ripe  for  the  ministry."  On  the  2d  of  Decem- 
ber, 1851,  he  wrote,  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  to  his  mother : 

Good  dear  mother,  I  write  to  yon  at  a  solemn 
moment.    Two  boars  more  and  I  shall  give  my 
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aid  in  a  revolution  which,  I  hope,  will  save  the 
country. 

This  fooliBh,  blind,  factions  Assembly  will  be 
dissolved,  and  an  appeal  to  the  people  will  decide 
tlje  fate  of  a  nation  weary  of  being  tossed  to  and 
fro  by  anxiety  and  care. 

We  shall  have  a  stable  government,  and  I  feel 
confident  that  all  will  go  well.  The  Republic  re- 
mains, with  a  president  named  for  ten  years.  I 
have  not  time  to  write  you  all  the  details.  Paris 
will  awake  this  morning  with  a  revolution  accom- 
plished !  A  hundred  arrests,  more  or  less,  the  gate 
of  the  Assembly  closed,  and  all  will  be  over.  To- 
day I  shall  not  have  time  to  write  to  you.  No 
doubt  my  brothers  will  do  so  for  me. 

I  await  the  command  of  the  army  of  Paris  to 

S've  my  orders.  Everything  is  ready  and  settled : 
e  ministry  changed.  I  continue  in  the  new 
cabinet :  it  is  on  me  that  they  depend  for  action 
and  force. 

Good-by,  dear  mother.  I  love  you,  and  embrace 
you  with  all  my  heart. 

The  services  of  General  de  Saint  Amand 
on  the  occasion  of  the  coup  cPitat  of  the  2d 
of  December  were  rewarded  by  a  marshal's 
b&ton,  and  subsequently  by  the  command  of 
the  French  expedition  to  the  East.  The  mar- 
shal's feelings  on  starting,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  antecedents,  were  creditable  to  him. 

We  must  have  successes  (he  says,  writing  as 
usual  to  his  brother) ;  reverses  would  be  disastrous 
within  as  without ;  and  yet,  no  one  of  good  faith 
will  be  able  to  say,  whatever  party  be  may  belong 
to,  that  we  go  in  mere  recklessness  to  seek  a  dis- 
tant war  from  the  love  of  war.  We  make  war 
because  it  is  indispensable  to  the  honor  and  dig- 
nity of  France,  and  because,  above  all  things,  it  is 
inevitable.  Let  us  be  conquerors  or  conquered, 
who  can  contradict  that  7  But  I  do  not  fear  re- 
verses ;  I  only  dread  unavoidable  delays.  I  have 
faith  in  (rod  and  in  mv  star.  Come  what  will,  I 
shall  have  done  my  duty.  I  feel  myself  full  of 
energy  and  of  force. 

There  is  much  that  is  true,  brother,  in  what 
yon  say,  but  it  is  the  truth  of  sensible  people. 
Ton  do  not  place  yourself  sufficiently  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  masses,  and  you  must  reckon  with 
them.  The  people  give  their  money  and  their 
children  without  a  murmur.  They  will  support 
war  for  a  year,  or  for  two  years ;  but  they  require 
bulletins,  results,  successes  that  indemnify.  A 
Fabius  Cunctator  would  fail  here.  The  general 
should  be  wise  and  prudent,  but  he  should  also 
know  how  to  profit  by  occasion,  and  act ;  that  is 
what  I  shall  do.  The  whole  of  the  policy  is,  I  am 
aware,  not  in  the  East  But  it  is  there  that  the 
gigantic  eflTurts  of  France  and  of  England  will 
weigh  most  heavily.  To  cast  at  six  hundred  leagues 
from  the  country,  France  sixty  thousand  men, 
England  thirty  thousand,  is  an  enormous  effort. 
And  compare':  the  armv  of  Egypt  had  at  first 
eighteen  thou6and,and  afterwards  thirty-one  thou- 
sand. The  army  of  the  Morea  twenty-five  thou- 
sand.   The  army  of  Africa,  in  1830,  thirty  thou- 


sand. We  have  twice  that  number  transported 
twice  the  distance,  and  we  march  towards  the 
Danube.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  such  efforts  io 
inaction. 

The  Crimea — you  speak  of  the  Crimea ! — ^it  is 
a  jewel.  I  dream  of  it,  and  I  hope  that  prudence 
will  not  forbid  my  taking  it  from  the  Russians,  b 
would  be  a  terrible  blow  to  them.  However,  let 
us  say  nothing  beforehand.  We  most  first  talk 
to  the  Turks,  see  the  Russians  a  little  nearer, 
know  what  they  will  do,  and  what  they  can  da 
Then  will  come  the  time  for  a  wise  and  bold  plan. 
To  drag  the  war  at  length  is  to  play  the  game  of 
revolutions.  Such,  brother,  are  my  ideas  at  pres- 
ent ;  we  will  see  what  they  will  be  hereafter. 

Whatever  may  have  been  Saint  Amand*s 
faults,  he   was ,  French   to   the    backbone. 
"  Fr-r-r-ancjaisj'^be  would  have  said.     When 
on  board  the  Agathe,  he  accompanied  the 
Duchess  of  Berry  past  Gibraltar  to  Sicily. 
"  It  is  an  atrociously  strong  place,"  he  en- 
tered in  his  letters ;  "  had  it  been  French,  I 
could  not  have  torn  my  eyes  from  it."     Of 
Malta  he  says,  in  1864,  *'  I  have  revisited  this 
place  with  pleasure  and   regret.     What  a 
jewel  lost  to  France  T'    The  game  of  ambi- 
tion is  one  of  a  most  unsatisfactory  nature. 
Every,great  nation  wishes  to  be  master  of  the 
world.     Look  at  England  wanting  to  plant 
her  flag  upon  the  icy  pole  of  the  North  I 
Approaching  Gallipoli,  be  writes :  ^'  I  shall 
see  my  soldiers,  my  cfenerals,  the  arrange- 
ments made,  the  installation  of  every  one,  a 
great  and  useful  labor.     After  that,  politics 
will  have  their  turn  at  Constantinople.    I 
shall  be  more  cautious ;  but  while  I  shall  al- 
ways preserve  the  basis  of  my  system  and 
the  allure  of  my  character,  I  shall  go  straight 
on  my  way."     Nor  was  he  less  satisfied  with 
the  effect  produced  than  with  the  anticipa- 
tion.    *'  I  have  taken  here,*'  he  writes  from 
Constantinople,  under  date  of  May  14, 1854, 
"  the  position  that  is  due  to  the  French  gen- 
eralissimo.    My  influence  increases  and  ex- 
tends itself.    The  Sultan,  whom  I  have  seen 
twice,  shows  me  every  favor  and  kind  feel- 
ing ;  the  ministers  refuse  nothing  that  I  deem 
to  be  just  and  necessary."    All  his  letters 
bear  at  this  time  some  reference  to  his  health, 
and  to  the  attacks  to  which  he  was  constantly 
subject,  and  which  he  describes  as  commenc- 
ing in  the  arms  and  extending  to  the  chest, 
causing  atrocious  sufferings.   At  this  time  he 
wrote  that  he  was  better,  and  added,  in  true 
soldier-like  spirit,  "  An  infusion  of  powder 
would  complete  the  cure.''    The  17  th  of 
May  he  dined  with  the  Sultan.    "  The  Sul- 
tan," he  says,  **  does  not  sit  at  the  table. 
He  appears  before  dinner  in  a  salon,  converses 
a  little  and  then  retires,  leaving  to  a  grand 
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Vizier  to  preside  over  a  repast  which  lasts 
two  hoars  and  a  half,  and  is  as  cold  as  the 
dishes  that  are  served  up." 

By  the  25th  of  the  same  month  he  had 
seen  the  Turkish  army,  and  judged  of  the 
strength  of  Shumla  with  his  own  eyes.  "  The 
ball  is  ahout  to  open,"  he  writes  at  that  date. 
**  I  have  heen  to  Yama  and  to  Shumla.  I 
spent  three  days  with  Omer  Pasha :  there 
are  in  the  Turkish  army,  disagreeable  as  it  is 
to  the  sight,  some  good  soldiers.  They  will 
fight  like  English  and  French  when  they  are 
with  us.  There  are  seventy  thousand  men 
and  two  hundred  ffuns  in  the  intrenched 
camp  of  Shumla,  which  is  magnificent." 

**  It  the  Russians  attack  Silistria  vigorously, 
they  will  be  masters  of  the  place,  perhaps, 
before  a  fortnight  has  elapsed.  Will  politics, 
with  their  byrplay,  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
transport,  condemn  us  to  leave  the  Anglo- 
French  army  in  inaction  ?  At  a  council  of 
war,  Varna  was  selected  as  a  basis  of  opera- 
tions." 

Much  has  been  written  against  this  place, 
and  we  have  even  seen  the  good  faith  of 
Omer  Pasha  questioned  for  such  a  selection ; 
but,  strategically  and  politically,  it  was  the 
best  that  the  Allies  could  take.  No  doabt 
some  topographical  errors  were  committed 
in  encamping  the  troops  too  near  the  water 
and  in  marshy  spots ;  but  malaria  pounces 
npon  the  stranger  in  autumn  if  exposed  to  the 
night  air  anywhere  in  Turkey  in  Europe,  or 
in  Asia ;  and  as  to  cholera,  it  would  most 
probably  have  found  out  the  army,  with  the 
accumulation  of  filth  and  offal  that  is  inevit- 
able where  there  is  a  great  accumulation  of 
men,  wherever  they  had  been.  It  wss,  ac- 
cording to  Saint  A  maud  himself,  brought  by 
the  army  from  the  south  of  France. 

In  another  letter  the  marshal  says :  "  I 
found  Varna  a  defensible  place,  and  Shumla 
very  skilfully  transformed  into  a  formidable 
intrenched  camp.  I  saw  in  Omer  Pasha  an 
incomplete  man,  but  remarkable  for  the  coun- 
try of  his  adoption.  I  found  an  army  where 
I  only  reckoned  upon  seeing  a  crowd.  An 
army  badly  clothed,  badly  shod,  and  indiffer- 
ently armed,  but  that  manoauvres,  obeys, 
fights,  and  lets  itself  be  killed.  I  found 
Silistria  defending  itself,  without  hopes  of  a 
long  resistance,  and  the  Russians,  strong  in 
numbers,  attacking  badly,  but  sure  of  carry- 
ing it  by  sacrificing  many,  if  they  persevere. 
If  I  was  only  in  a  condition  to  give  battle  / 
But  I  shall  not  be  so  for  a  long  time  yet." 
And  he  adds  afterwards :  "  My  movements 
are  organising  themselves,  and  my  plan  de- 
velops itself.    Get  near  the  Balkans,  the 


Turks,  and  the  Russians,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  I  concentrate  my  forces,  is  all  that  I  can 
do  at  present.  Since  I  am  at  Gallipoli  every- 
thing has  changed— everything  makes  pro- 
gress. I  have  had  reviews ;  I  have  spoken  to 
the  chiefs  and  to  the  soldiers ;  every  one  is 
confident,  and  carries  his  head  high.  I  wept 
with  joy  and  with  pride  on  passing  through 
the  ranks  of  thirty-eight  thousand  French- 
men. I  admired  the  soldiers  whom  I  am 
charged  to  lead  into  victory — but  not  all. 
How  many  victims  shall  we  have  to  weep 
for!  That  devouring  activity  which  you 
know,  brother,  belongs  to  me,  animates  me, 
and  prevents  my  being  ill.  One  would  say 
that  I  was  never  better.  The  attacks  are 
less  frequent :  I  am  regaining  strength  and 
an  air  of  youth.  Ood  will  take  pity  on  this 
fine  army  by  having  pity  on  its  chief." 

Again,  in  another  letter,  he  writes :  "  I 
have  had  reviews,  conversed  with  generals 
and  with  soldiers.  I  have  been  able  to  com- 
pare my  men,  so  full  of  ardor  and  so  martial 
m  appearance,  with  the  English,  solid  as 
walls,  but  who  march  like  machines  that  only 
ask  to  be  stopped.  I  have  also  had  reviews 
of  the  English,  and  I  have  mingled  at  my 
table  the  red  coats  with  the  blue."  Project- 
ing an  excursion  to  Varna,  he  adds :  "If  I 
can,  I  will  steal  a  glance  at  Sebastopol.  To 
do  that  the  fleet  must  be  out ;  I  have  no  wish 
to  be  carried  off  by  the  Russians.  I  must 
arrange  this  with  Admiral  Hamelin.  I  die 
of  anxiety  to  see  Sebastopol,  for  my  mind  is 
full  of  the  idea  that  there  is  something  to  be 
done  there." 

The  contemplation  of  the  time  necessary  to 
disembark  men  and  equipments  soon  led  the 
marshal  to  modify  his  views  as  to  the  facili- 
ties of  a  descent  in  the  Crimea.  **  No  sensi- 
ble man,"  he  says,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
"  would  undertake  such  a  thing  in  presence 
of  the  Russian  masses."  '*  For  a  descent  in 
the  Crimea,"  he  says  in  another,  **  long  pre- 
parations are  necessary — ^a  whole  campaign, 
100,000  men  probably,  and  all  the  resources 
of  the  French  and  English  fleets  combined." 
Once  settled  at  Varna,  the  marshal  began 
to  find  out  that  the  Russians  were  not  so 
easily  got  at  as  he  had  fancied  in  the  heat  of 
his  imagination.  '*  If  I  drive  thera  from  the 
right  of  the  Danube,  I  shall  only  hare  thrown 
them  back  upon  their  reserves,  and  I  shall  be 
at  a  distance  from  the  base  of  my  operations. 
Then  the  fever  will  not  permit  me  to  remain 
on  the  Danube ;  I  shall  be  obliged  to  quit  it. 
When  one  seeks  for  the  vulnerable  point  of 
the  Russians,  everywhere  we  find  the  quills 
of  the  porcupine."  In  the  same  letter,  of  the 
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9th  of  June,  he  says :  "  I  wish  to  sare  Stlis- 
tria.  Political  as  well  as  military  reasons 
have  marked  my  place  at  Varna.  As  soon 
as  I  can  establish  a  sufficient  force  between 
this  place  and  Sbumla,  I  will  show  it  to- the 
Russians."  When  the  Russians  withdrew  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  the  marshal, 
who  throughout  shows  all  the  impatience  of 
a  spoilt  child,  fretted  like  one  who  had  lost  a 
toy.  *'  The  Russians  rob  me/'  he  says,  '*  by 
their  flight,  of  a  good  occasion  of  victory.  I 
have  been  sorely  grieved.  At  the  moment 
when  I  was  going  to  reap  the  fruit  of  all  my 
troubles !''  Not  a  word  or  a  thought  for  the 
brave  defenders  of  Silistria.  "  I  cannot,'*  he 
says,  in  another  letter,  '*  get  over  the  blow 
which  I  received  from  the  shameful  retreat 
of  the  Russians.  I  had  them :  I  should  in- 
fallibtv  have  beaten  them,  thrown  them  into 
the  Danube."  This  after  stating  in  his  letter 
of  the  20th  of  June  that  it  would  require 
100^000  men  to  advance  from  Varna  against 
the  Russians,  and  not  bo  in  danger  of  an  at* 
tack  upon  the  right  flank,  or  being  cut  off 
from  communication  with  the  sea!  The 
marshal,  however,  duly  felt  and  expressed,  at 
the  same  time,  the  folly  thai  would  be  com- 
mitted in  following  up  the  Russians  beyond 
the  Danube,  driving  them  back  upon  their 
reserves  and  magazines,  and  only  getting  fur* 
ther  and  further  from  the  true  basis  of  opera- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  should  the  Rus- 
sians and  Austrians  have  come  to  hands — a 
thing  they  probably  never  intended — ^he  was 
duly  prepared  to  march  to  the  succor  of  the 
latter. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  Omer  Pasha  visited  the 
camp  at  Varna,  and  St.  Arnaud*s  opinion  of 
him  took  a  more  favorable  turn,  apparently 
from  the  Seraskier*s  politeness  to  him.  "  We 
are  the  best  friends  in  the  world,"  he  writes. 
**  He  has  been  perfect  in  deference,  and  often 
in  argument.*'  Upon  this  occasion  there 
was  a  review ;  after  which  he  says :  "  We 
went  to  see,  at  Devna,  the  division  of  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  composed  of  the  English 
guard  and  the  Scotch.  It  was  fine,  but 
rather  formal,  stiff"  (This  last  word  is  in 
English,  which  Saint  Arnaud  uses  occasion- 
ally in  his  letters.)  ''  It  is  all  one;  it  is  a 
fine  army,  and  will  fight  welL  But  ours, 
brother,  what  ardor,  quel  ilan^  quelle  disin- 
volture  inilitaire,Jiire  ei  aisieP^ 

The  simplicity  of  the  following  is  admir- 
able :  "  The  Austrian  envoy.  Colonel  Count 
.of  Loweothal,  has  passed  two  days  with  me 
at  Varna."  (This  is  under  date  July  13.) 
**  The  Austrians  are  disposed  to  enter  into 
Little  Wallachia,  but  not  yet  as  belligerents. 


They  only  wish  to  oecnpy  the  positions  and 
places  evacuated  by  the  Russians  in  their  re- 
treat. They  will  only  make  use  of  then:  arms 
if  the  Russmns  should,  by  a  return  on  the  of- 
fensive, wish  to  retake  their  positions."  A 
category  the  Austrians  full  well  knew  would 
never  occur.  Saint  Arnaud  may  have  been 
a  good  soldier,  he  was  certainly  no  diplomat- 
ist It  was  difficult,  he  was  always  ready  to 
acknowledge,  to  make  politics  keep  pace  with 
glory.  A  sentence  which  in  itself  is  rather 
vague,  as  it  seems  to  imply  that  there  is  no 
glory  save  in  bloodshed. 

At  this  time  disease  began  to  manifest  it- 
self at  Varna.  ''  Sad  life  we  led  at  Vama," 
wrote  the  marshal.  "  Bad  climate,  enormous 
accumulation  of  men,  bad  odors,  bad  influ- 
ences, some  cases  of  cholera — such  is  the 
situation.  I  have  had  several  cases  in  the 
army  at  Gallipdli,  at  Constantinople,  at  sea, 
and  here.  I  prescribe  precautions,  and  the 
storm  will  pass  over.  It  is  Marseilles  and 
Avignon  that  send  us  that." 

On  the  19th  of  July  came  the  conference 
at  which  a  descent  upon  the  Crimea  waa  re- 
solved upon.  *'  Yes,  it  will  be,  if  you  choose, 
an  audacious  enterprise ;  few  will  have  been 
of  a  more  vigorous  or  energetic  character. 
To  see  the  position  in  which  we  are  placed, 
militarily  and  politically,  and  the  means  at 
our  disposal,  we  shall  be  accused  of  rash- 
ness ;  let  it  be  so.  But  is  it  possible  to  ad- 
mit that  before  an  enemy  who  withdraws 
himself^  and  dares  you  on,  two  fine  armies, 
two  fine  fleets,  shall  remain  inactive,  and  al- 
low themselves  to  be  destroyed  by  fever  ? 
No,  let  the  great  guns  have  their  share  also." 

This  first  council,  at  which  Lord  Raglan, 
Marshal  Saint  Arnaud,  Admirals  Dundas, 
Hamelin,  Lyons,  and  Bruat  were  alone  pres- 
ent, was  followed  by  an  exploratory  expe- 
dition, the  result  of  which  seems  to  hare  im- 
pressed the  marshal  with  the  idea  that  Fort 
Constantino  was  the  key  of  Sebastopol,  and 
that  it  was  by  that  point  a  regular  siege  most 
be  begun!  This  exploration  was  followed 
by  another  council  on  the  29th  of  July,  at 
which  Sir  George  Brown  and  Generals  Can- 
robert  and  Martimprcy  were  present,  but  not 
Prince  Napoleon,  and  at  which  it  was  resolved 
to  hasten  the  preparations  for  the  expedition. 
It  was  not  always  the  English  who  were  at 
fault.  Upon  this  occasion  the  absence  of  the 
French  besieging  train  is  adnutted. 

"  When  I  underlined  the  loyalty  of  Lord 
Raglan,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  of  the  same  date, 
'*  it  was  not  that  I  doubted  it,  but  that  I 
gave  to  it  the  emphasis  of  a  double  affirma- 
tive.   Lord  Raglan  is  loyalty  itself;  the  more 
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one  learns  to  know  him,  the  more  one  ap- 
preciates him.  We  are  upon  the  hest  under- 
standing in  all  matters,  and  I  look  upon  him 
as  a  friend." 

The  dread  cholera  came,  however,  to  arrest 
progress.  "  I  hold  up  my  heart,"  the  mar- 
shal wrote,  *^  against  such  bad  luck.  I  keep 
up  the  spirits  of  all,  but  my  heart  is  broken. 
And  again  :  *'  Will  to  act,  means  prepared, 
and  God  strikes  us  in  our  pride  by  sending 
us  a  plague  more  powerful  than  human  re- 
sistance. I  bow  beneath  it,  but  suffer 
much." 

Another  day  he  writes :  '*  My  greatest  em- 
barrassment, as  he  is  also  my  worst  enemy, 
is  the  cholera.  I  cannot  destroy  him  with 
great  guns."  By  the  9th  of  August  he  de- 
scribes himself  as  living  in  a  vast  sepulchre. 
"  1  cannot,"  he  says,  '^  rouse  the  army  save 
by  a  thunder-clap.  One  would  say  that  I 
gain  strength  upon  all  these  healths  that  give 
way  before  me  I" 

The  anonymous  author  of  the  celebrated 
pamphlet  on  the  conduct  of  the  War  in  the 
xiast  speaks  of  Prince  Napoleon  as  addressing 
a  council  of  war  for  three  hours,  on  the  10th 
of  August,  against  the  expedition  to  the 
Crimea.  We  find  in  this  correspondence  a 
letter  dated  the  9th  of  August,  intimating  to 
the  Mar^chale  de  Saint  Arnaud,  at  that  time 
at  Therapia,  the  proximate  arrival  of  Prince 
Napoleon,  seriously  invalided,  and  requesting 
that  the  nuirshal's  own  room  should  be  given 
up  to  him^  and  every  attention  paid  to  him. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  great  fire  at  Varna, 
the  marshal  says  the  flames  played  round 
three  powder  magazines — that  of  the  Eng- 
lish, of  the  French,  and  the  Turks— and  that 
he  was  ten  times  on  the  point  of  ordering  the 
retreat  to  be  beaten — signal  du  sauvre  qui 
peuL  As  the  month  advanced  cholera  dimin- 
ished, and  the  marshal  regained  his  spirits, 
so  as  to  become  by  the  23d  quite  bouncy. 
The  anticipation  of  a  move  from  a  mere  hos- 
pital in  tents  to  active  service  in  the  Crimea, 
indeed,  almost  turned  his  brain.  '*  The  most 
formidable  fleet,"  he  writes  on  that  day, 
"  that  has  been  seen  for  many  a  day,  if  it  has 
ever  been  seen,  will  sail  for  the  Crimea,  to 
pour  forth  in  twenty-four  hours,  beneath  the 
very  beard  of  the  Russians,  sixty  thousand 
men,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  great  guns. 
We  shall  surpass  Agamemnon,  but  our  siege 
will  not  be  prolonged  like  that  of  Troy.  We 
have  in  our  army  more  than  one  Achilles, 
many  an  Aiax,  and  still  greater  numbers  who 
can  vie  with  Patroolus.  All  goes  well ; 
my  orders  are  given,  and,  God  aiding  us, 
France  will  in  October  register  one  of  the 
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most  splendid  and  daring  feats  of  arms  record- 
ed in  her  military  history." 

This  *'  feat  of  arms"  was  the  capture  of 
Sebastopol. 

I  have  weighed  the  reasona  for  and  against  the 
enterprise.  At  present,  I  can  see  none  against  it. 
I  shall  lose  fewer  men  in  taking  Sebastopol  than 
I  have  lost  from  cholera  and  fever.  It  is  a  great 
responsibility ;  I  mast  understand  that,  and  bear 
it,  and  place  myself  above  it.  If  I  succeed,  I  shall 
be  a  great  man ;  if  I  do  not  succeed,  I  shall  be 
what  imuat  be :  but  that  it  will  be  taken  is  a  con- 
solation, at  all  events.  My  conscience  tells  me  I 
am  doing  my  duty.  Fef  the  rest,  what  does  it 
matter  ?  Ah,  my  brother,  hoW  can  I  sleep  now  ! 
I  passed  last  night  conducting  ten  sieges  of  Sebas* 
topol,  and  issuing  proclamations  to  my  soldiers. 

The  marshal,  it  appears,  wished  to  land  at 
the  Katcha.  "  The  Russians,''  he  says,  in  a 
letter  of  the  29th  of  August,  "Have  estab- 
lished a  strong  camp  on  the  Katcha,  where  I 
intended  to  disembark.  The  papers  took 
care  to  g^ve  them  the  necessary  information, 
and  they  naturally  took  advantage  of  it." 
This  attack  upon  the  papers  is  mere  peevish- 
ness. They  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
marshal's  thoughts;  and  bad  they  been  so, 
sufficient  time  had  not  elapsed  between  the 
exploration  of  the  coast  and  the  choice  of  a 
place  of  descent  and  the  publication  of  that 
selection  for  the  benefit  of  the  Russians. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  with  the 
agonies  with  which  the  marshal  was  afflicted 
at  this  time,  and  from  which  he  was  seldom 
free,  while  strugcling  with  desperate  energy 
to  reach  the  field  of  an  honorable  battle. 

"  In  face  of  all  that  I  suffer,"  he  wrote  to 
his  wife  on  the  Slst  of  August,  '*I  still  have 
faith  in  my  star.  We  have  not  come  from 
so  far,  we  have  not  got  over  so  many  diffi- 
culties, to  be  wrecked  now  at  the  port  If 
1  triumph,  I  shall  not  remain  long  to  enjoy 
success.  I  shall  have  accomplished  more 
than  my  task,  and  I  will  leave  the  rest  to  be 
done  by  others.  My  part  will  be  finished 
here  below.  We  will  live  for  ourselves  in 
retreat  and  repose.  There  are  no  means  of 
doing  otherwise,  unless  health  is  restored  to 
me,  which  I  doubt.  The  evil  is  deep-seated 
to  be  so  tenacious." 

The  extraordinary  impatience  of  his 
last  days  kept  growing  in  intensity  as 
the  expedition  progressed.  *'  I  abstain," 
he  writes  on  the  2d  of  September,  *'  from 
all  reflections.  Such  as  I  should  have  to 
make  would  be  too  bitter.  When  shall  I 
have  drunk  sufficiently  of  the  cup  of  bitter- 
ness ?  There  are  moments  when  my  whole 
40 
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soul  revolts  and  rebels.  Prayer  at  such 
times  only  acts  upon  me  like  a  tempest. 
Its  impotence  casts  me  back  into  doubt,  and 
I  suffer  so  much  that  my  faith  is  shaken.  I 
ask  myself  why  are  so  many  tortures,  inflicted 
on  soul  and  body  alike,  accumulated  upon 
one  poor  being?  If  physical  pain  only  left 
me  all  my  strength,  I  would  hope  on ;  but 
my  strength  is  exhausted  in  the  struggle — 
it  is  too  long.    Everything  has  a  term." 

We  are  reminded  of  the  strange  and  appall- 
ing question  of  the  anonymous  writer  before 
alluded  to :  "  What  is  at  the  bottom  of  this 
feverish,  diseased,  and  badly- regulated  nature, 
which  is  only  suppoited  morally  and  physi- 
cally on  fictions?^'  "It  is  time/'  he  wrote 
to  his  brother  under  the  same  date,  "  that 
this  should  finish,  for  my  strength  is  going, 
and  the  disease  that  wastes  me  assumes 
frightful  f)roportion8.  Day  and  night  atro- 
cious crises  come  on  more  frequently  and 
with  greater  violence  than  ever." 

On  the  11  th  he  was  a  little  better,  re- 
covered somewhat  by  the  sea  air.  "My 
opinion  is  not  changed,"  he  wrote  on  that 
day  from  off  Cape  Tarkan.  "  I  am  still  for 
landing  at  the  Katcha.  It  would  be  time 
and  distance  saved.  The  English  have  not 
deemed  it  possible.  I  yielded,  and  we  shall 
disembark  at  Old  Fort.^'  This  is  one  of  the 
few  times  that  the  marshal  alludes  to  any 
one  having  any  voice  in  the  progress  of  the 
expedition  beyond  himself. 

He  wrote  afterwards,  on  the  16th,  from 
Old  Fort :  "  The  diversion  which  I  made  on 
the  Katcha  proved  to  every  one  that  I  was 
in  the  right,  and  that  the  landing  ought  to 
have  been  effected  there.  Ten  thousand 
Russians  would  not  have  prevented  fifty  thou- 
sand French  and  English  from  landing.  The 
Russians  fled  at  the  first  shells  that  fell  on 
their  camp ;  and  if  the  fourth  division  had 
had  ofders  to  that  effect,  it  could  have  dis- 
embarked alone.  I  do  not  let  the  English 
feel  too  keenly  that  I  was  in  the  right,  i  ou 
see,  brother,  I  have  a  military  instinct  which 
does  not  deceive  me,  and  the  Eaglish  have 
>not  made  war  since  1815." 

On  the  17th,  the  small  stock  of  patience 
laid  in  by  a  successful  landing  was  already 
exhausted. 

My  dearly  loved  wife  (he  wrote),  the  English 
are  not  yet  ready,  and  I  lose  precious  time  through 
their  delay.  I  nave  lent  them  barges  this  morn- 
ing, to  assist  in  the  landing  of  their  horses,  so  that  J 
hope  we  may  march  about  eleven  o'clock  to-morrow 
rooming.  I  shall  sleep  on  the  Bulganak,  to  be 
fresh  on  the  19th,  that  1  may  force  a  passage  on 
that  day.    Then,  if  possible,  I  shall  pursue  the 


Russians  across  the  Katcha.  I  promise  yon  I 
shall  leave  them  no  time  for  smusement  The 
weather  is  beautiful,  and  so  far  we  are  favored. 
If  God  will  protect  me  for  a  few  days,  all  wilt  go 
well.  I  listened  to  mass  this  morning  in  my  large 
tent,  and  prayed  for  you.  I  had  four  abbes  to 
breakfast  with  me.  There  has  been  a  great  ex- 
citement in  the  army :  Prince  Napoleon  was  the 
mover  in  if.  He  says,  emphatically,  that  I  am  a 
man,  and  that  without  me  we  should  never  have 
been  in  the  Crimea.  My  health  is  a  little  im- 
proved to-day ....  Nothing  is  altered  in  my 
plans.  Prince  Menschikoff  permitting,  I  shall  be 
on  the  20th  or  122d  before  Sebastopol.  Possibly 
I  may  attack  it  on  the  south  side,  and  so  render 
useless  all  the  immense  preparations  they  have 
made  on  the  north.  All  this  depends,  however, 
on  what  I  see  when  we  reach  the  Ba]t)ek. 

By  the  next  day,  the  18th,  he  could  stand 
it  no  longer.     He  writes  to  his  wife: 

I  am  about  to  inform  Lord  Raglan  that  I  can 
and  will  wait  no  longer,  that  I  shall  iasae  the 
order  to  march  to-morrow  morning  at  seven 
oVlock,  and  that  nothing  will  interrupt  roe.  I 
have  received  your  liule Tetter  of  the  14th.  My 
poor  friend,  what  anxieties  you  suffer,  what  cares 
and  what  tears !  But  you  are  right,  for  I  have 
been  very  ill.  Now,  however,  all  that  is  past ;  I 
am  in  the  Crimea,  and  I  feel  the  symptoms  of  re- 
turning strength.  Last  night,  however,  I  was 
restless,  and  perspired  strongly.    To-morrow  this 

Flace  will  be  desolate,  and  the  cannon  will  apeak. 
n  four  days  I  shall  be  before  Sebastopol,  after 
having  thoroughly  beaten  the  Russians. 

We  are  not  informed  whether  it  was  in 
consequence  of  the  expiring  marshal's  anxiety 
to  be  in  at  the  first  battle  delivered  against 
the  Russians,  or  that  it  came  within  the  prov- 
ince of  those  categories  which  were  inevi- 
table after  a  descent  made  upon  a  hostile  terri- 
tory, but  the  Allies  did  move  at  last,  and 
Saint  Amaud  did  live  to  chronicle  the  triumph 
of  the  Allies,  familiarly  as  well  as  officially. 
His  letter  to  his  wife,  \)f  the  21st  of  Septem- 
ber, is  beaded  Champ  de  Bataille  cPAbna, 
How  feeble  is  our  comparatively  unostenta- 
tious Field  of  Alma  ? 

Victory  !  victory  !  ray  Louisa,  my  dear-loved ! 
Yesterday,  on  the  20th  of  September,  I  completely 
defeated  the  Russians ;  'I  took  their  formidable 
positions,  defended  by  more  than  forty  thousand 
men,  who  have  now  been  beaten.  Nothing  could 
stand  before  the  onset  of  the  French,  or  the  steadi- 
ness and  solidity  of  the  English.  At  eleven  o'clock 
I  attacked,  at  half-past  four  the  Russians  were  in 
full  flight,  and  if  I  had  had  cavalry  I  should  have 
captured  more  than  ten  thousand  of  them.  Un- 
fortunately, I  had  none.  The  moral  result  is  pro- 
digious. The  field  of  battle  on  which  I  am  oiv- 
ouacking,  on  th6  very  spot  which  Prince  Menscbi- 
koff* occupied  yesterday,  is  strewn  with  Russian 
corpses.  I  have  twelve  hundred  men  ?Mr$  de 
combat,  the  English  have  fifteen  hundred.    The 
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enemy  must  have  lost  four  or  five  thonsand,  at 
least.  My  ambulances  are  full  of  their  wounded, 
whom  I  send  to  Constantinople  with  my  own. 
They  have  left  more  than  two  thousand  mnskets 
and  poaches  on  the  field  of  battle.  It  was  a  mag- 
nificent day,  and  the  victory  of  the  Alma  will  rank 
honorably  among  its  sisters  of  the  Empire.  The 
Zooaves  are  the  first  soldiers  in  the  world.  All 
victories  are  costly.  Canrobert  was  wounded  by 
a  discharge  from  a  howitzer,  but  not  severely. 
He  was  struck  in  the  breast  and  in  the  hand. 
General  Thomas  has  a  ball  in  the  lower  abdomen, 
and  will  return  to  France.  Froyer  was  killed. 
Poor  Charlotte!  I  will  write  to  Madame  de 
2!H>abeyran.  I  have  three  oflScers  killed,  and  fifty- 
fonr  wounded ;  and  253  8ulH>fficer8  and  soldiers 
killed,  and  1 ,033  wounded.  The  English  assault- 
ed some  very  powerful  redoubts,  and  suffered 
more  than  we  did.  Moreover,  I  lost  fewer  men 
because  1  was  more  rapid  in  my  movements.  My 
soldiers  ran — theirs  marched.  To-day  I  remain 
here  to  collect  my  wounded,  to  bury  nnr  dead,  and 
to  renew  my  stores  of  ammunition.  To-morrow, 
at  seven  in  the  morning,  I  march  upon  the  Katcha. 
If  I  find  the  Russians,  I  beat  them  again*  and  rest 
next  day  on  the  Katcha.  On  the  24th  I  shall  be 
at  the  Balbek. 

My  health  (he  adds  in  conclusion)  keeps  up.  I 
remained  twelve  hours  on  horseback  yesterday, 
and  always  upon  Nador,  who  was  magnificent, 
galloping  in  the  midst  of  cannon-balls,  morning 
as  well  as  evening.  I  took  the  carriage  of  Prince 
MenaehikoflT  with  all  his  correspondence.  All  the 
disposable  forces  in  the  Crimea  were  before  me 
vesterday.  That  will  not  prevent  me  taking  Se- 
b&stopol. 

In  his  letter  to  his  brother  be  is  more  just 
to  the  English :  "  The  Russians  held  their 
ground  well  yesterday ;  it  was  necessary  to 
return  three  times  to  tbe  charge  to  carry 
their  positions :  they  are  good  soldiers.  But 
tbe  English  and  tbe  French !  What  troops ! 
What  solidity  witb  tbe  one,  what  ardor,  what 
impetuosity  witb  tbe  other !  I  never  saw  so 
beautiful  a  panorama  as  that  battle. 

*'  I  could  best  judge  of  the  movements  of 
tbe  enemy  from  the  heights ;  from  thence  I 
saw  tbe  positions  carried  by  my  Zouaves,  and 
tbe  English  army  pressing  forward  in  a  line 
under  the  fire  of  tbe  Russian  artillery  to  carry 
their  batteries.     It  was  sublime." 

We  now  arrive  at  tbe  most  interesting 
question  in  this  part  of  the  campaign.  Why 
was  not  the  victory  on  tbe  Alma  followed 
up?  As  usual,  tbe  marshal  throws  the 
whole  blame  on  the  dilator! ness  of  tbe  Eng- 
lisb.  Writing  the  next  day,  the  2 2d,  to  his 
wife,  be  says,  "The  weather  is  witb  us,  but 
the  English  always  detain  me."  And  to  his 
brother :  "  Dear  good  brother,  the  English 
are  not  yet  ready,  and  I  am  detained  here  as 
at  Baltchick,  as  at  Old  Fort.    It  must  be  ac- 


knowledged tbat  tbey  have  more  wounded 
than  I  have,  and  tbey  are  farther  from  the 
sea." 

On  the  24lb  tbe  marshal  wrote:  ''The 
Russians  have  committed  an  act  of  despair 
whicb  proves  to  what  a  degree  they  are  ter- 
rified. Tbey  have  closed  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor  of  Sebaslopol  by  sinking  three  of 
their  first- rates  and  two  of  tbeir  frigates.  It 
is  a  beginning  of  Moscow.  This  einbarrasses 
me  a  good  deal,  as  it  will  probably  oblige  me 
to  change  my  plans  of  attack  and  take  me  to 
the  south,  on  this  side  of  Balaklava." 

*'  My  health,"  be  adds  further  on,  '^  I  dare 
not  speak  about  it,  dear  wife.  I  keep  my- 
self up  by  a  miracle.  I  suffer  continually ; 
I  eat  nothing,  cannot  sleep,  digest  badly.  I 
have,  in  addition,  a  bad  cold,  a  sore  throat, 
which  prevents  me  swallowing,  and  two  boils 
on  my  chest  whicb  torture  me.  Such  is  my 
condition ;  impossible  to  have  strength  under 
such  circumstances,  and  that  is  what  fails 
me. 

In  a  postscript,  dated  six  o*clock  in  tbe 
evening,  he  adds :  "  I  have  just  arrived  at 
the  bivouac.  Tbis  valley  of  the  Balbek  is  a 
paradise.  There  are  cabbages  and  fruit  for 
an  army.  The  house  of  Prince  Bibikoff  has 
been  ransacked  ;  you  shall  bave  a  little  table 
whicb  belonged  to  the  princess — a  souvenir 
of  the  war  in  the  Crimea." 

In  a  letter  to  bis  brother  of  tbe  same  date, 
be  writes :  '*  To-morrow  I  marcb  on  the  road 
to  Balaklava.  I  shall  sleep  on  the  Tchernaya, 
and  the  26th  I  shall  be  to  tbe  south  of  Se- 
bastopol,  master  of  Balaklava,  and  shall  bave 
turned  all  the  strong  batteries  and  redoubts 
of  tbe  enemy  to  the  north.  It  is  a  splendid 
manoeuvre. 

«  We  can  see  Sebastopol,  and  from  tbe 
town  tbey  can  see  the  fires  of  our  bivouacs, 
whicb  embrace  a  circuit  of  nearly  three 
leagues." 

Sut  man  proposes  and  God  disposes.  Tbe 
same  night — according  to  a  letter  from  bis 
nephew,  the  Marquis  de  Puys^gur,  but  the 
night  of  the  25th,  according  to  the  editor — 
the  marshal  was  seized  with  an  attack  of 
cholera,  which  soon  exhausted  tbe  little 
strength  that  remained  to  him.  On  tbe  26tb 
be  resigned  his  command,  and  addressed  bis 
farewell  to  the  army.  He  was  put  on  board 
tbe  BertholUt,  and  rallied  a  little  from  the 
cholera ;  but  his  weakness  was  extreme,  and 
he  perished  on  bis  way  to  Tberapia,  after 
having,  in  tbe  words  of  his  imperial  master, 
"obliged  deatb  to  wait  till  he  had  con- 
quered 1" 

It  b  almost  needless  to  say  anything  coq- 
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cerning  the  character  of  such  a  man.  It  is 
exposed  in  this  well- sustained  and  remark- 
able correspondence  in  such  a  clear  light 
that  a  child  might  read  it.  Military  ambition 
was  his  great  passion.  Intelligent,  active, 
and  enterprising,  he  was  a  self-educated  man, 
became  a  good  linguist,  and  supplied  the 
wants  of  a  sound  scientific  training  in  his  own 
profession  by  great  quickness  of  parts  and 
natural  genius.  He  never  boasts  of  his  mili- 
tary acquirements,  although  he  never  ceases 
to  vaunt  his  bellicose  ardor  and  prowess  in 
combat.  Even  at  the  last  moment,  when 
differing  with  Lord  Raglan  as  to  the  best 
point  for  landing  in  the  Crimea,  he  only  de- 
rends  his  superior  judgment  by  what  he  calls 
his  Jlaire  militaire — an  expression  which,  be- 
ing usually  applied  to  the  olfactory  organs, 
may  be  translated  as  his  military  instinct. 

Strong  domestic  feelings,  and  a  remarkable 
attachment  to  his  brother,  are  mingled  in  his 
earlier  correspondence  with  the  perpetual 
struggles  of  a  restless  ambition  against  the 
obscurity  of  an  inferior  rank ;  but  the  true 
genius  of  the  man  comes  out  in  all  its  force 
when  we  follow  him  in  that  twenty  years' 
life  of  enterprise  and  adventure  in  Africa — 
that  great  school  of  the  modern  French 
soldier — in  which  rank  and  honors  gradu- 
ally accrued  to  him  as  the  reward  of  in- 
cessant activity  and  indomitable  personal 
courage. 


An  African  general  in  the  simple  sense  of 
the  word,  reared  in  camps,  and  educated  io 
the  field,  a  stranger  to  politics,  and  indiffereat 
to  parties,  he  judged  the  revolution  of  1848 
as  a  soldier  might  be  expected  to  judge  it, 
and  argued  that  it  only  wanted  military  ac- 
tion to  bring  back  society  into  order.  He  lent 
himself  conscientiously  to  the  task,  and  it 
will  remain  rather  with  posterity  than  with 
us  to  say  whether,  in  so  doing,  he  outraged 
the  laws  of  God  and  man,  or  saved  a  coun- 
try from  the  worst  consequences  of  anarchj. 
At  all  events,  the  conviction  of  a  good  pur- 
pose, and  devotion  to  a  cause  which  be 
adopted  as  the  religion  of  his  heart,  shield 
him  to  a  great  extent  from  all  personal  re- 
sponsibility. Had  Louis  XYI.,  Charles  X., 
or  Louis  Philippe  been  willing  to  make  the 
sacrifices  that  Napoleon  III.  did  to  the  cause 
of  order,  and  had  they  been  seconded  by 
generals  as  little  scrupulous  as  Saint  Amaad, 
It  is  difficult  to  say  from  what  trials  and 
scenes  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed  France 
would  not  have  been  preserved  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  To  judge  by  the  agony  of 
his  last  days,  Providence  certainly  did  not 
seem  to  smile  upon  Saint  Amaud's  ante- 
cedents in  the  so-called  cause  of  order.  It 
scarcely  becomes  us,  however,  to  ventore 
upon  hasty  conclusions  in  such  weighty 
matters. 


-*«- 
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If  the  late  Samuel  Phillips  never  formally 
avowed  himself  author  of  the  **  Essays  from 
the  Times,"  neither  did  he,  when  voted  to 
that  dignity  by  acclamation,  dispute  the 
vote,  or  disavow  the  honor.  This  of  itself 
would  suffice,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  to 
prove  him  the  man.  Else  was  he  not,  they 
might  say,  enjojing  a  fair  estate  under  a 
false  title  ?  An  argument  of  the  kind  was 
deemed  conclusive  in  the  case  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  the  Waverly  Novels.  Some  time 
before  these  were  acknowledged,  Mr.  de 
QuiQcey,  in  his  adaptation  of  tnat  precious 


German  hoax,  the  novel  yclept,  "  Wallsd- 
mor,'*  alluded  by  name  to  Sir  Walter  as  the 
author  of  the  Scotch  series,  remarking  in  a 
note  that  he  would  be  sorry  to  have  it  suppos- 
ed he  was  inattentive  to  the  courtesies  of  lite- 
rature— it  being  a  point  of  good  breeding  to 
respect  whatever  disguise  an  author  chooses 
to  assume.  "  in  any  case  where  there  is  not 
some  higher  reason  for  declining  to  do  so." 
^'  In  this  case,"  added  the  Opium-eater, 
**  there  is.  It  is  now  become  essential  to  Sir 
Whiter  Scott's  honor  no  longer  to  speak  of 
the  Scotch  novels  as  '  unknown/    Sir  Wal- 
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ter  18  not  under  any  necessity  of  avowing 
himself  the  aathor  :  but  no  man  who  does 
not  mean  to  insult  him  is  now  at  liberty  to 
doubt  whether  he  is.  For  Sir  W.  S.  cannot 
now  be  supposed  ignorant  that  he  has  long 
and  nniversaily  had  the  credit  of  being  this 
aathor :  and  a  man  of  honor  would  not,  even 
by  his  silence,  acquiesce  in  the  public  direc- 
tion to  himself  of  praise  due  to  some  other. 
Consequently  it  is  not  possible  to  make  it  a 
qaeatioa  whether  Sir  W.  S.  were  the  author, 
without  at  the  same  time  making  it  a  ques- 
tion whether  be  were  a  man  of  honor.  This 
single  consideration  would  have  saved  a 
world  of  literary  gossip."^  Any  such  di- 
lemma in  logic,  any  such  "  fix"  in  casuistry, 
may,  indeed,  by  some  logicians  and  casuists, 
be  repudiated  as  invalid  and  unfair.  By  their 
leave,  however,  we  will  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  author  of  *'  Caleb  Stukely"  and 
''  Elinor  Travis"  also  wrote  the  '^  Essays  from 
the  Times,"  with  which  the  present  proeings 
are  concerned. 

His  manner  of  handling  a  subject  was  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  conditions  imposed  by 
a  daily  iouma],  which  requires  in  its  contrib- 
utors  pith,  pungency,  and  point.  Mis  con- 
tributions were  found  pithy,  pungent,  pointed 
enough,  to  deserve  to  be  transferred  into  a 
more  abiding,  if  less  colossal,  form  of  publi- 
cation. He  had  a  specific  talent  for  the  art 
of  rSsumi — a  knack  at  epitomizing  a  prolix 
volume — ^an  adroit  method  of  extracting  the 
marrow  from  his  subject,  the  cube  root  of  his 
given  quantity.  This  is  what  newspaper 
readers  like.  And  he  did  it  cleverly  enough 
to  be  liked  by  duodecimo  readers  also.  If 
his  essays  circulated  in  the  daily  journal  by 
some  sixty  thousand  copies,  you  may  also 
read  "  seventh  edition"  on  the  title-page  of 
their  reprinted  form.  He  remarks  in  one  of 
bis  papers,  that  many  who  have  been  steady 
perusers  of  the  "fourth  estate"  must  be 
aware  of  a  certain  class  of  subjects  which 
they  have  never  understood  themselves,  nor 
found  any  one  else  who  could  understand, 
but  which  have  haunted  the  daily  press  time 
out  of  mind  like  an  unlaid  ghost ;  of  which 
class  of  subjects  he  mentioned  as  instances, 
the  Rajah  of  Sattara,  the  Baron  de  Bode,  the 
afiiurs  of  the  River  Plate,  the  Ameers  of 

•  **  Walladmor,"  voL  ii  p.  209  (nj.  The  story 
of  thi«  story  is  one  of  the  euriosities  of  literature. 
It  made  a  good  deal  more  noise  at  the  time  (thirty 
years aiDoe)  than  that  Young  Pretender,  "More- 
don,"  is  making  now ;  bat  is  to-day  almost  as  ob- 
seare  and  forgotten  a  thing  as  **  Morednn"  will  be, 
thirty  years  henee^  In  hoaxes  of  this  sort,  a  long 
start  is  great  odds.  And  Qermany  had  a  very  long 
etart  of  France,  "  Walladmor"  of  "Moredan." 


Scinde — as  headings  from  which  most  read- 
ers recoil  with  horror.  It  was  his  gift,  if  any 
man's,  so  to  present  a  topic  of  tbb  ever-re. 
curring  and  ever-omitted  kind,  in  a  guise 
that  should  be  intelligible  to  all  and  attrac- 
tive to  many.  His  articles  had  often  the  es- 
sential or  quintessential  value  of  abridgments, 
without  the  dryness ;  they  were  matterful  as 
a  summary,  without  its  skeleton  stiffness ; 
they  were  replete  with  facts  as  the  staple, 
but  not  devoid  of  fancy  in  the  framework ; 
their  brief  compass  in  the  first  place,  their 
lucid  arrangement  in  the  second,  their  lively 
emphasis  in  the  third,  induced  numbers  to 
inquire  a  little  about  questions  of  which 
hitherto  they  had  been,  and  but  for  a  Samuel 
Phillips  might  long  continue  to  be  {XavOavei 
yap  avTOv^  ravra  OeXovraq)^  willingly  igno- 
rant. 

Witness  hfs  rapid  resume  of  the  Affghan<« 
istan  war — which  to  not  a  few  readers,  con- 
fused with  a  chance  medley  of  chaotic  de- 
tails, was  as  the  elimination  of  order  from 
disorder,  the  separation  of  light  from  dark- 
ness. Or  again,  bis  memoirs  of  the  House 
of  Orleans,  his  so-called  Drama  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  his  tableau  of  the  Revolution 
in  Greece. 

A  manly  independence  of  tone  wins  the 
respect  of  his  readers.  A  keen  eye  for  hum- 
bug, and  a  freely  flowing  pen  to  expose  it, 
are  capital  appliances  and  means  to  boot. 
Satire  is,  perhaps,  neither  his  forte  nor  his 
foible.  But  he  can  be  satirical  enough  on 
occasion.  Give  him  scope,  and  he  will  use 
it.  M.  Thiers  is  its  lawful  subject,  when 
seen  in  the  third  act  of  the  "  Drama  of  the 
French  Revolution,"  pacing  up  and  down 
before  a  door,  in  the  Maine  of  the  second 
arrondissement,  like  *'  Francisco  at  his  post," 
— a  small  gentleman  in  spectacles,  musket  on 
shoulder,  on  duty  to  keep  out  dogs,  and  to  give 
free  entrance  to  fraternal  citizens :  as  the  cur- 
tain slowly  rises,  you  conclude  the  little  gen- 
tleman to  be  an  ordinary  soldier ;  but  Took 
again ;  it  is  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  first 
act,  who  took  so  much  care  of  himself  and 
so  little  of  his  master  ;  it  is  a  man  of  genius, 
the  historian  of  "  The  Consulate  and  the  Em- 
pire ;"  a  man  who  has  had  the  fate  of  na^ 
tions  oftener  than  once  between  the  palms  of 
his  small  hands ;  and  now  we  see  him  keep- 
ing guard,  "  leering  at  poodles  out  of  his 
large  eyes,  and  pointing  his  musket  at  their 
posteriors  as  though  it  were  the  chief  of  bis 
accomplishments.'  Good  old  Joseph  Cottle 
is  its  subject,  when  his  Reminiscences  of 
Coleridge  are  said  to  identify  him  with  a  class 
of  good-natured  friends,  who  are  always  say- 
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iDg  unkind  things  with  a  vi^w  to  one's  peace 
of  mind  and  eventual  improvement;  who,  at 
jour  hospitable  board,  the  cloth  removed, 
forthwith  dilate  on  the  sinfulness  of  men  in 
general,  and  your  own  backslidings  in  par- 
ticular :   "  If  you  remonstrate,  the  speaker 
avows  that  if  bis  love  were  less,  his  reserve 
would  be  greater — if  your  interests,  tempos 
ral  and  eternal,  were  not  as  lead  upon  his 
heart,  he  would  eschew  your  wine  and  wal- 
nuts, and  make  you  over  to  the  fiend  for 
ever."     Carlyle'a   "Life  of  Sterling"  is  its 
subject,  when  every  page  of  that  biography 
is  described  as  a  knock  on  the  head  or  a 
thrust  in  the  eye,  from  which  nobody  can 
escape  :     "  Like  the  congregation  to  whom 
Maw  worm  preaches  his  last  sermon  before 
retiring  from  the  stage,  we  are  '  all  going  to 
the  devil,'  and,  like  Mawworm  himself,  Mr. 
Thomas  Carlyle  derives  infinite  *  consolation' 
from   that  melancholy  and  startling  fact." 
Mr.  Colman,  the  A merican-' traveller,  is  its 
subject,  when  he  finds  it  quite  impossible 
not  to  be  amused  with  the  idolatry  of  the 
English  people  towards  the  Royal  Family, 
and  is  himself  so  exuberant  an  admirer  of 
fine  titles  and  high  ranks,  relating  with  such 
glee   his  intimacy  with  English  dukes  and 
earls,  and  his  overpowering  sense  of  obliga- 
tion at  getting  the  entrSe  into  the  private 
dwellings  of  our  nobility,  and  recording  with 
amazement  their  princely  mode  of  living,  and 
continually   straining   to   impress   upon  his 
friends  an  adequate  notion  of  his  importance 
by  minutely  describing  the  more  than  aflfec- 
tionate  attentions  of  the  great.     The  didactic 
and  polemical  novel  is  its  subject,  when  we 
are  reminded  how  Mr.  Samuel  Warren  exhib- 
its his  model  aristocrat  practicing  on  velvet 
every  virtue  under  Heaven,  and  how  Mr. 
Charles  Kingsley  delineates  Adam  before  his 
fall  in  the  shape  of  a  pattern  tailor*  on  his 
board  :  **  romance  is  now  your  only  teacher ; 
Tractarianism  condescends  to  accept  her  aid ; 
Exeter  Hall  is  not  above  it ;  statesmen  with 
eloquence  enough    to    thrill    a  Legislature 
are  grateful  for  her  pleasant  offices,  and  the- 
ories as  crude  and  bitter  as  apples  in  June 
are  swallowed  with  relish  made  palatable  and 
sweet  by  her  magic  touch."    Chantrey  is  its 
subject,  when  seen  as  a  furious  democrat  in 

^  ToQching  the  catastrophe  of  "  Alton  Locke,'* 
our  eaaayiit  writee,  Id  the  same  vein :  "  Perfect  and 
moBt  professional  contrivance  1  The  tailoi^s  rival 
lisdle  a  viotam  to  the  '  sweating  system.*  The '  em- 
porium of  fashion'  is  Nemesis  disguised  in  a  paletot, 
and  the  onited  cause  of  betrayed  affection  and 
high  prices  is  fully  %yenged.^—jiutobiography  of 
a  Chartiai.  I 


his  early  struggles,  sneering  at  the  reigning 
family,  and  roaring  for  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
— his  respect  for  existing  institutions  visibly 
increasing,  however,  with  his  gradual  invest- 
ments in  the  Three  per  Cents.,  so  that,  than 
Chantrey  at  the  age  of  sixty,  a  more  gentle- 
manly old  Tory  never  existed.  Lord  EUen- 
borough's  Simlah  manifesto  is  its  subject, 
when  that  celebrated  proclamation  is  pro- 
nounced a  document  for  which  the  inflated 
bulletins  of  Napoleon,  the  talkee^talkee  of  a 
North  American  Indian,  and  the  song  of 
Deborah,  might  each  havestood  nsthemodeL 
The  whole  world  is  its  subject  in  1848,  when 
the  whole  world  was  making  railways,  and 
when  George  Hudson  was  railway-king; 
when  the  delirium  of  the  South  Sea  Babble 
of  the  previous  century  was  reproduced,  with 
new  accessories  and  appointments,  regardless 
of  expense ;  for,  did  not  the  bait  that  enticed 
the  whole  world  to  the  saloons  of  Madame 
Law  in  1720,  take  the  whole  world  i^aio 
to  the  saloons  of  Mrs.  Hudson  in  1848? 
"  Qenerations  had  passed  away,  but  the  lure 
remained.  In  Law's  time  a  vast  deal  of  bus- 
iness  was  done  in  la  rue  Quincampoix — in 
which  stood  bis  bank — upon  the  hump  of  a 
poor  deformed  fellow,  who  let  out  his  hunch 
as  a  writing  desk  at  so  much  the  day  or 
hour.  Morally  speaking,  who  lives  without 
a  hump  ?  Lords  and  ladies,  fashioned  like 
the  rest  of  us,,  for  a  consideration  let  oat 
theirs  at  Albert- gate."  The  satirist  can  be 
mordant  as  well  as  delicate  in  his  satire,  when 
his  theme  demands  it. 

And  he  can  be  frowningly,  sternly  severe. 
The  railway  reign  of  that  same  railway-king 
moves  him  to  strains  of  a  higher  mood,  as  he 
contemplates  the  crowds  of  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  cringing  at  the  feet  of  the  po- 
tentate, who  had  suddenly  emerged  from  ob- 
scurity to  dazzle  a  whole  kingdom  with  his 
amazing  refulgence,  and  upon  whose  altar 
these  wealth-worshippers  flung  their  daily  in- 
cense, and  offered  up  the  sacrifice  of  their 
mercenary  souls ;  until  the  hour  of  reaction 
strikes,  and  the  magniGco  awakes   from  a 
dream  of  bliss  to  a  day  of  reckoning,  "to 
find  himself  hooted  by  throats  already  hoarse 
in  singing  his  praise,  and  smitten  by  hands 
ere  while  too  much  honored  in  receiving  the 
base  droppings  of  his  disgraceful  gains."  The 
history  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  minister 
at  Naples,  suggests  to  our  moralist  the  re- 
flection, how  easy  it  is,  in  this  degenerate 
world  of  ours,  to  be  scientific,  to  be  the  mem- 
ber of  every  society  in  the  land,  and  to  have 
your  portrait  painted,  with  a  title  to  nothing 
but  the  loathing  of  your  fellows.     Mr.  Car- 
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Ijle  is  warned  against  ridiculing  the  efforts  of 
ibis  disjointed  time  to  right  itself;  against 
making  unmeaning  grimaces  at  the  contor- 
tions of  disease,  and  ffibing  at  the  ailings  of 
infirm  humanity ;  and  ne  is  certified,  in  behalf 
of  all  who  are  doing  their  best  to  folio  w^  out 
tbeir  duty,  that  it  is  not  enough  for  him — 
"and  most  assuredly  it  shall  not  be  allowed 
him*^ — as  a  cynical  spectator,  aloof  from  the 
labor,  and  without  sympathy  with   the  la- 
borers, to  stand  afar  off,  mouthing   at  the 
workers  from  the  conyenient  sanctuary  of  his 
well- warmed  study,  helping  no  man  with  his 
advice,  irritating  all  men  by  his  scoffs,  and 
bindering  practical  and  serviceable  laboi;---as 
tbe  world  goes— by  the  intrusion  of  violent 
and  all  but  unintelligible  gibberish.     Severe 
things  are  said,  too  (if  we  may  bound  at  once 
from  Teufelsdrock  and  Weissnichtwo  to  Hol- 
land House),  of  Lord  HoIland*s  "Foreign 
Reminiscences  "  as  containing  not  the  feeblest 
attempt  to  warn,  to  counsel,  or  inform,  and 
demanding  but  one  condition,  which  may  be 
found,  unfortunately,  in  any  country,  under 
any  circumstances,  at  any  time, — to  wit,  a 
prurient  fancy,  eager  to  feast  u,pon  scandal, 
and  an  idle  curiosity,  willing  to  be  gratified 
at  any  cost  to  its  victims.    Take,  again,  the 
portrait  of  Coleridge — 'humbly  acknowledged 
for    their   teacher,  master,   counsellor,   and 
guide,  by  the  most  learned  and  devout  of  the 
present  generation,  but  for  all  that  a  man 
who  *'  knew  not  what  domestic  virtue  means, 
what  social  obligations  lawfully  impose,"  a 
slave  who  "  gave  himself  up  to  a  degrading 
passion,  and  sacrificed  for  it  all  that  men  are 
accustomed  to  hold  most  dear  on  earth ;" 
'  who,  while  the  means  of  enriching  himself 
by  honest  labor  were  prodigally  given  him, 
yet  "  preferred  to  manly  exertion  the  ignoble 
idleness  of  the  pitied  mendicant;*'  and  who 
gave  up  without  a  thought  engagements  de- 
liberately undertaken,  nor  knew  the  sanctity 
of  a  pledged  word.    But  it  was  hardly  doing 
justice  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  to  represent  him  as 
offering  to  us  Coleridge  "on  the  brow  of 
Highgate-hill,  looking  down  on  London  and 
its  smoke  tumult,  like  a  sage  escaped  from 
the   inanity  of  life's   battle,'*  as  a  pattern 
''  good"  man,  for  our  imitation ;  as  the  only 
''good"  man  Mr.  Carlyle  had   to  propose 
with  that  view,  in  an  age  of  **  cobwebs  and 
worn-out  symbolisms ;"— or  to   affirm   that 
Coleridge,  coolly  leaving  Robert  Southey  to 
take  care  of  his  children,  and  retiring  to  his 
snug   retreat  at  the  Gillmans',  "a   refuge 
which  he  had  not  the  chivalry  and  manly 
courage  to  decline/'  assumes,  at  this  very 
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epoch  of  his  life,  in  Carlvle's  eye,  tbe  form 
of  perfect  human  grandeur. 

Of  the  biographical  sketohes,  his  notice  of 
Jeremy  Taylor  is  probably  that  in  which  Mr. 
Phillips  is  seen  to  most  advantage  by  those 
who  desiderate  a  revering  and  genial,  rather 
than  a  searching  and  caustic,  spirit.  His 
lament  at  the  golden-mouth  bishop's  "  hrief- 
day  of  life," — dying  "when  he  had  but 
reached  the  fifty  fifth  year  of  his  age," — will 
suggest  a  sigh-born  thought  at  the  remem- 
brance of  his  own  much  shorter  span.  The 
review  of  Southey  is  an  admirable  piece  of 
condensed  writing,  often  tender  and  true, 
though  sometimes  more  true  than  tender, 
never  more  tender  than  true.  That  of  Keats 
contains  some  shrewd  comments  on  his  ca- 
reer and  his  companions — for  and  against  the 
*'  Cockney"  school — on  that  "  small  family  of 
lyrical  aspirants  who  employed  the  muse  in 
writing  sonnets  to  one  another,  and  the  green- 
grocer in  preparing  crowns  of  ivy  for  mutual 
coronations" — but  also  on  the  "cowardly" 
mode  in  which  these  "  inveterate  Londoners," 
who  "  converted  Primrose  Hill  into  Parnas- 
sus, and  deliberately  walked  to  the  Vale  of 
Health  at  Hampstead,  not  for  health,  but  in- 
spiration,*' were  attacked — on  adverse  criti- 
cism bringing  the  whole  scorn  of  falsehood 
to  bear  upon  a  few  •*  well-meaning  and  high- 
hearted, although,  in  many  respects,  mis- 
guided men" — and  on  the  imputation  to 
harmless  dreamei-s,  in  the  Harapstead-fields, 
of  crimes,  in  the  existence  of  which  the  ac- 
cusers themselves  never  believed.  There  is 
no  particular  presence  of  philosophical  ana- 
lysis or  subtlety  of  insight,  in  the  criticisms 
passed  on  these  and  other  literary  powers, — 
on  Swift,  on  Clarendon,  on  John  Sterling,  on 
Charles  Kingsley,  on  Wordsworth  andThomas 
Moore,  on  Dickens  and  Thackeray.  They  do 
not  go  very  far,  or  very  deep.  But  they 
commonly  express  with  vivacity  and  decision 
the  sentiments  of  some  nine  readers  out  of 
ten ;  and  therefore  to  nine  readers  out  of 
ten  are  most  acceptable  and  satisfactory.  If 
they  never  exhaust  the  subject,  which  cer- 
tainly they  never  do,  neither  do  they  (with 
equal  certainty  be  it  said)  the  reader.  And 
there  is  little  affectation  of  critical  finesse  in 
aesthetics  ;  there  is  rather  a  manifest  aversion 
from  anything  like  the  transcendental,  from 
whatever  savors  of  the  mystic.  To  such  a 
degree,  indeed,  that  it  is  more  agreeable  to 
hear  our  critic  discuss  Swift  than  Words- 
worth, and  the  Reminiscences  of  Lord  Hol- 
land than  the  stanzas  of  Tennyson.  In  such 
papers  as  those  on  our  great  lawyers,  tbe 
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Cokes,  the  Mansfields,  the  Langdales,  where 
there  is  little  or  no  call  for  other  critical 
qualities  than  those  he  eminently  possessed, 
he  is  thoroughly  at  home,  and  effective 
throughout.  And  we  must  note  wilh  more 
than  a  nota  bene,  with  an  optimi  noia,  the 
essay  devoted  to  Qrote's  History  of  Greece ; 
which  History  has  given  occasion  to  numer- 
ous reviews,  in  our  quarterly,  monthly,  and 
weekly  journals,  distinguished  hy  refined 
scholarship,  sagacity,  ana  eloquence ;  but  in 
hardly  one  of  them,  considering  the  scope 
and  conditions  of  the  article,  do  we  find  a 
keener  appreciation  of  the  great  theme,  a 
finer  sympathy  with  its  heroes  and  sages,  a 
more  genuine  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of 
them,  m  life  and  death,  speaking  and  doinff 
things  which  the  world  will  not  willingly,  will 
at  its  peri],  let  die.  The  character  he  draws 
of  Pericles,  as  the  noblest  and  best  of  dema- 
gogues, but  still  a  demagogue  not  exempt 
from  the  necessities  of  his  class,  though  pos- 
terity owes  too  much  to  his  era  to  scrutinize 
too  carefully  his  acts ;  that  of  Cleon,  whom 
the  war  enabled,  as  a  master  of  criminative 
eloquence,  to  keep  up  a  sort  of  reign  of  ter- 
ror both  within  and  without  the  walls,  over 
the  wealthier  class  and  over  the  allies,  and 
whose  portrait  by  Thucydides  (impeached 
by  Mr.  Grote  as  maliciously  unfaithful)  is 
confirmed,  so  far  as  comedy  can  confirm  his- 
tory, by  the  caricature*  in  Aristophanes; 
and  especially  that  of  Nicias,  whose  super- 
stition, though  most  gross,  seems  to  have 
been,  as  Thucydides  mtimates,  the  diseased 
side  of  a  religious  nature — it  being  probable 
that  the  same  man  who  sacrificed  his  army 
by  refusing  to  march  because  there  was  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  would  in  a  cruel  and 
faithless  generation  have  shown  mercy  and 
kept  his  oath ;  these  estimates  of  character 
claim  study  from  the  reader,  as  they  imply  it 
in  the  writer. 

The  last-named  essay  is  also  superior  in 
point  of  composition  to  many  of  the  others. 
The  style  of  the  essayist  is,  in  his  general 
moods  and  tenses,  business-like  and  animated. 
His  eloquence,  though  not  at  all  like  Mr. 
Cobden's,  is  not  unfrequently  what  may  be 
called  unadorned  eloquence.  In  figures  of 
speech  he  does  not  deal  over  largely,  but 

*  **  And  though  W6  readily  oonoede  that  a  literal 
fideli^  is  not  to  be  expected  from  caricature,  yet  a 
seneral  fidelity  is  to  be  expected  from  It,  and,  in 
fact,  it  neeeeeary  to  its  snoceee.  If  Aristophanes  had 
represented  Pericles  as  he  represents  Gleon,  his 
satire  would  have  liuled.  The  portrait  most  be  re- 
cognized, or  nobody  will  laugh." — HtMoya  from  the 
Tima,  i.  806. 
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they  come  in  sometimes,  and  answer  their 
purpose.    The  rush  of  coroneted,  starred, 
and  ermined  nobles,  to  fawn  on  a  railway- 
kinff  and  profit  by  "  scrip,"^  in  common  with 
their  own  flunkeys,  excites  to  the  remark,  that 
it  is  a  mournful  lesson  we  learn  when  we  see 
"  a  clodhopper  filling  his  capacious  pockets 
with  fine  dust,  and  by  the  very  act  reducing 
all  men  to  his  level,  and  below  it ;  precisely 
as  a  bird-catcher,  filling  his  fist  with  crumbs, 
calls  down  the  sweetest  singers  of  the  grove 
almost  from  the  skies  to  hisfeet.''    Falkland 
is  described  as  striving  for  peace  with  the 
passionate  enthusiasm  of  a  child  heart-broken 
by  the  quarrels  of  a  discordant  household. 
Mr.  Carlyle  is  described  as  refraining  from 
putting  shoulder  or  even  finger  to  the  wheel, 
but  preferring  to  make  mouths  at  a  machine 
temporarily  imbedded  in  the  mud,  and  swear- 
ing that  it  is  dropping  to  pieces  every  time 
it  bravely  struggles  to  get  out  of  the  rut. 
Mr.  Colman,  the  American,  again,  who  is 
disgusted  at  the  resolve  of  us  lost  Britishers 
in  April,  1848,  to  have  no  revolution  at  all, 
is  described  as  making  mouths  at  Issachar 
for  resting  quietly  under  his  burdens.     The 
plethoric  platitudes  of  many  a  modem  biog- 
raphy elicit  the  complaint,  that  this  or  that 
man's  memory  has  been  suffocated  by  the 
very  means  taken  to  perpetuate  it :  the  world 
has  asked  for  an  embalmed  heart,  and  it  re- 
ceives a  lumbering  carcase.      Why   some 
scores  of  Lord  Langdale's  letters  should  have 
been  printed  by  his  biographer,  Mr.  Duffiis 
Hardy,  it  is  said  to  be  just  as  easy  to  decide, 
as  it  is  to  discover  the  claims  of  the  organ- 
boy  who  kills  you  with  his  discord,  and  then 
asks  remuneration  for  his  crime.     Authors 
are  told  that  they  will,  if  sagacious,  be  as  con- 
cise, and  give  posterity  as  little  trouble  as 
need  be :  "  their  jewels  may  be  transmitted 
without   the    encumbrance  of  setting,   and 
their  needles  will  not  be  the  less  welcome 
without  the  accompaniment  of  a  bottle  of 
hay."    A  duodecimo,  it  is  added,  does  not, 
we  know,  "realize"  as  much  across  the  coun- 
ter as  two  volumes  quarto,  but  then  it  may 
possibly  float  down  the  river  of  time,  while 
the  bulkier  voyagers  are  quietly  sinking  to 
the  bottom.     In  another  tone,  the  suspense 
with  which  the  Anglo-Indian  community,  in 
that  anxious  winter  of  1841-2,  their  fears 
preponderating  over  their  hopes,  expected 
tidings  from  Cabul,  is  compared  to  the  feel- 
ings of  those  who  watch  from  some  lofty 
point  of  shore  a  well-known  vessel  making 
nasty  preparations  against  a  storm  too  lately 
seen,  and  wait  almost  breathless  for  the  mo- 
ment when  some  drifting  fringe  of  cloud  shall 
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open  once  more  to  their  view  the  spot  where 
she  may  or  may  not  he  still.  And  to  the 
retreatinfir  British  army,  now  an  army  no 
more,  toiling  through  the  jaws  of  the  Ehoord 
Cabul  Pass,  Akhar  Khan  is  said  to  have 
"appeared  like  the  Greeks'  dread  marshal 
from  the  spirit-land  at  intervals  upon  the 
route.'^     Of  such  manner  of  speech  is  our 
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essaybt,  speaking  figuratively.  And  there 
might  be  added  illustrations  of  a  pomp  of 
phrase,  and  a  roll  of  sentences,  befitting  the 
high  seat  of  the  Jupiter  Tonans  of  the  press^ — 
the  Thunderer  with  whose  thunder  Mr. 
Thackeray  once  made  himself  and  the  town 
merry,  d,  propos  of  small  beer. 


From  the  Dublin  TTntrerilty  Msgtilne. 
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The  visit  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
France — now  that  it  is  over,  and  the  fine 
writing  of  the  newspapers  on  the  subject  has 
ceased— must  still  be  regarded  as  a  great 
historical  fact.  It  takes  its  place  among 
those  pageant  incidents  which,  looking  back 
into  history,  seem  commemorative  of  certain 
epochs,  either  as  points  of  culAination  in 
which  the  spirit  of  the  era  attained  its  great- 
est splendor,  or  &s  points  of  departure,  from 
which  human  progress  took  a  new  direction. 
We  are  too  near  the  historical  pageant  we 
Have  just  seen  performed  to  guess  the  char- 
acter it  will  have  in  history ;  meantime,  its 
chief  effect  has  been  to  centre  the  eyes  of 
all  on  him  who  played  the  principal  part 
in  it. 

Louis  Napoleon  is,  out  of  sight,  the  most 
conspicuous  man  at  present  alive — whether 
we  regard  his  descent  from  that  race  which 
produced  Napoleon  I.,  his  own  remarkable 
career  prior  to  his  accession  to  power,  or  the 
wisdom  and  sagacity  which  has  since  char- 
acterized his  administration,  there  is  no  one 
who  so  universally  attracts  European  atten- 
tion. And,  even  if  there  were  no  elements 
of  romance  in  his  career — were  he  simply 
a  legitimate  monarch,  destined  to  the  purple 
from  his  cradle — the  formidable  power  which 
be  wields,  the  peculiarity  of  his  position,  and 
the  greatness  of  the  present  crisis,  in  which 
he  must  act  the  most  important  part,  were 
sufficient  to  rivet  on  him  the  eyes  of  all 
those   who  pay  the   slightest  attention   to 
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those  political  questions  which  deal  with  the 
future  destiny  of  the  world.  But  when  both 
these  elements  of  interest  are  combined — 
when  the  most  romantic  of  careers  sees  its 
hero  in  the  possession  of  the  whole  power 
of  France,  and  master  of  the  position  m  the 
great  struggle  of  nations,  we  cannot  over- 
estimate the  interest  and  importance  attach- 
able to  anything  which  can  give  an  insight 
to  his  character  and  mode  of  thought,  and 
afford  us  some  clue  in  our  speculations  as  to 
what  is  likely  to  be  the  future  of  one  ap- 
parently so  marked  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
species. 

Now,  a  man's  writings  have  always  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  indexes  to  his 
character:  the  reason  is,  that  his  writings 
are  his  thoughts.  We  propose,  therefore,  to 
make  use  of  this  index  to  character,  in  at- 
tempting to  attain  some  insight  into  that  of 
Napoleon  III. 

The  volumes  before  us  purport  to  contain 
his  collected  works.  They  were  published 
in  Paris  in  1854,  we  beliere  under  his  per* 
sonal  superintendence — at  all  events,  with 
his  full  consent  and  approval. 

Independent  of  the  interest  attachable  to 
them  from  the  remarkable  character  of  their 
author,  the  intrinsic  merit  of  many  articles 
in  the  collection  is  yery  considerable:  so 
much  so  that,  if  it  were  not  for  their  con- 
densed style  and  unomamental  diction,  we 
are  convinced  they  would  have  secured  to 
Louis  Napoleon  no  ordinary  reputation  as  a 
writer ;  and  now  that  his  political  position 
commands  attention,  this  want  of  artistic 
interest  will  not  prevent  them  from  being 
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extensively  read :  and  we  predict  with  con- 
fidence that  the  more  they  are  known  and 
studied,  the  more  will  the  estimation  of 
Louis  Napoleon  as  a  man  of  intellect  be 
enhanced. 

But  the  excessive  condensation  of  his 
style  renders  the  task  we  have  undertaken 
peculiarly  difficult;  for  it  is  impossible  to  give 
a  just  view  of  the  contents  of  these  vol- 
umes either  by  quotation  or  by  giving  a 
general  idea  of  his  method  of  reasoning  on 
the  multifarious  topics  he  discusses.  The 
one  method  would  exhibit  our  author  in  his 
weakest  aspect,  as  he  is  deficient  in  point 
and  imagination  as  a  writer;  the  other 
method  could  not  be  adequately  carried  out 
in  fewer  words  than  the  author  himself  em- 
ploys. Indeed,  these  volumes  are  rather 
like  a  review — and  not  a  very  lively  one — 
than  like  an  original  work;  and  how  are 
we  to  review  a  review  ? 

In  these  circumstances,  we  think  the  best 
method  we  can  pursue,  in  order  to  give  a 
fair  account  of  Louis  Napoleon's  writings, 
will  be  to  go  over  the  different  articles 
seriatimy  discussbg  fully  those  subjects 
which  seem  to  us  to  be  of  importance, 
briefly  indicating  the  leading  idea  in  others, 
and  giving  only  the  names  of  such  articles 
as  seem  to  us  of  no  general  importance  or 
interest.  This  plan  implies  a  chariness  in 
disquisitions  of  our  own.  We  will  in  gene- 
ral leave  Louis  Napoleon  to  speak  for  him- 
self; and,  at  once  and  at  the  outset,  give 
up  any  pretensions  to  originality  on  our  part, 
and  all  intention  of  showiug  off  our  own 
powers  of  political  speculation. 

The  principal  treatise  in  these  volumes, 
and  that  on  which  Louis  Napoleon  seems 
ready  to  rest  his  literary  fame,  is  *'  L'ld^e 
Napoleonienne ;"  and  we  cannot  better  de- 
scribe its  purport  than  by  saying  that  it  is 
an  attempt  to  solve  the  great  historical  prob- 
lem of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  theory 
propounded  may  generally  be  described  as 
an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  whole  career 
of  this  most  remarkable  of  men,  was  the 
strict  development  of  a  preconceived  plan, 
in  which  nothing  was  impulsive,  but  all 
flowed  in  logical  sequence  from  certain  fixed 
principles  which  he  ever  kept  in  view.  We 
do  not  believe  that  this  solution  is  correct, 
or  that  Napoleon  I.  was  so  purely  an  in- 
tellectual monster  as  it  would  make  him: 
but  it  is,  after  all,  nearly  as  good  as  any 
other  with  which  the  world  has  yet  been 
favored. 

In  approaching  his  subject,  Louis  Napo- 
leon first  tries  to  establish  an  ideal  of  gov- 


ernment. He  adopts,  as  his  text,  the  cele- 
brated pensSe  of  Pascal :  "  Le  genre  humaia 
est  un  homme  qui  ne  meurt  jamais,  et  qui 
se  perfectionne  toujours/'  which  he  para- 
phrases somewhat  thus:  The  human  race 
does  not  die,  but  it  is  subject  to  all  the  mal- 
adies of  the  individual;  and,  although  it 
perfects  itself  ceaselessly,  it  is  not  exempt 
from  human  passions — the  cause,  to  the  race 
as  to  the  individual,  alike  of  elevation  and 
of  degradation ;  and,  as  in  man  there  are 
two  natures  and  two  instincts — the  one  in- 
ducing to  perfection,  the  other  to  decay ;  so 
society  contains  in  its  bosom  two  contrary 
elements — the  one  the  spring  of  immortality 
and  progress,  the  other  that  of  disease  and 
disoT^anization. 

Hence  the  origin  of  government,  as  a 
means  of  developing  the  higher  elements, 
and  of  impeding  the  downward  tendencies 
of  society.  But,  as  every  nation  has  its 
idiosyncrasy,  a  model  government  suitable 
to  all  is  impossible.  On  the  contrary,  the 
government  of  each  nation,  if  a  good  one, 
must  differ,  in  some  respects,  from  that  of 
all  others  ;  a  diversity  which  must  be  co-ex- 
tensive with  difference  in  race,  in  climate, 
and  in  that  previous  history  out  of  which 
has  sprung  those  national  habits  and  tradi- 
tions whichf  to  so  great  an  extent,  distinguish 
from  each  other  the  different  nations  of  the 
earth.  But,  irrespective  of  <he  necessity  of 
adapting  government  to  national  peculiarities, 
there  is  another  difficulty  inherent  in  its  very 
notion ;  for,  whereas  nothing  is  necessary  to 
develop  the  divine  principle  in  society  but 
liberty  and  labor,  compulsion  and  restraint 
are  the  main  instruments  to  be  employed  in 
checking  the  action  of  the  causes  of  decline 
and  fall  Thus  the  means  of  government 
are,  to  a  certain  extent,  contradictory  ;  for, 
if  liberty  be  unrestrained,  vice  will  develop 
itself  fully  as  fast  as  the  higher  principles  of 
civilization ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  liberty 
be  restrained,  the  legislator  runs  the  risk  of 
impeding  the  growth  of  social  good,  as  well 
as  of  its  opposite. 

This  statement  of  the  case  being  premised 
— government  being  essentially  relative,  and 
always,  at  best,  but  a  balance  betwixt  con- 
tradictory modes  of  action — the  question 
relative  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  two-fold. 
First  Did  he  rightly  apprehend  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  French  nation?  and,  sec- 
ond. Did  he  hit  upon  the  best  equipoise 
between  the  opposingforces  by  which  gov- 
ernment must  act  ?  The  first  question  re- 
ceives its  answer  in  the  general  scope  of  the 
treatise ;  and,  as  we  go  on,  we  will  find  that. 
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in  Lonis  Napoleon's  opinion,  bis  UDcle  in- 
stinctively adapted  himself  to  the  esprit 
Fran^ise,  The  second  question  necessitates 
an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  France  iiv  hen  Bo- 
naparte seized  the  supreme  power.  Now,  in 
jostice  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  cannot  be 
too  distinctly  kept  in  view  that,  on  his  ad- 
vent to  power,  tne  disorganization  of  France 
was  complete.  The  old  system  of  things  had 
been  utterly  ruined ;  every  institution  had  in 
turn  been  destroyed,  and  ail  attempts  at  re- 
construction had  only  resulted  in  a  more 
wide-spread  anarchy.  It  was  the  task  of 
Napoleon  I.  to  select,  out  of  the  mass  of  he- 
terogeneous and  discordant  elements  the 
principles  of  order  and  government.  This 
task  he  accomplished  under  the  guidance  of 
a  principle,  as  simple  as  judicious.  He  saw 
that,  although  the  old  order  of  things  was  ut- 
terly bereft  of  vitality,  still  its  forms  were 
the  channels  through  which  the  French  na- 
tion had  been  accustomed  to  receive  the 
mandates  and  feel  the  influence  of  authority. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  revolution  had  evok- 
ed new  principles  of  action,  and  created  new 
interests  ;  in  particular,  it  had  utterly  abol- 
bhed  all  caste,  and  left  a  free  course  of  tal- 
ent irrespective  of  birth.  Napoleon,  there- 
fore, retained  the  old  forms,  as  the  channels 
of  authority,  but  poured  into  them  the  ener- 
gy and  ambition  of  the  revolution.  This  pol- 
icy was  not  his  invention,  though  our  author 
speaks  of  it  as  if  it  were.  Julius  Gsesar  acted 
on  the  same  principle,  with  this  single'  and 
instructive  difference,  that  he  infused  monar- 
chical ideas  into  republican  forms,  whereas 
Napoleon  infused  republican  ideas  into  forms 
derived  from  the  monarchy.  This  difference 
arose  from  their  positions  being  inverted  re- 
latively to  each  other.  In  both,  the  design 
was  to  amalgamate  the  old  with  the  new.  But 
to  return  to  France :  the  old  forms  alone  were 
not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
the  new  society :  it  was  necessary  to  insti- 
tute new  ones.  Napoleon  did  so ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  his  nephew,  the  following  was  the 
somewhat  elaborate  reasoning  which  guided 
him  in  the  task.  Keverting  to  the  parallel 
between  the  individual  and  society,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  as  man  has  permanent  and 
temporary  interests,  so  has  society  ;  and  as, 
in  the  one  case,  reason  is  the  guardian  over 
the  first  class  of  interests,  while  the  others 
are  cared  for  by  inclination  and  appetite — 
so,  in  society,  it  behooves  that  there  be  a 
permanent  guardian  of  permanent  interests, 
and  a  flaotuating  and  changeable  guardian  of 
temporary  interests.  Now,  the  one  class  of 
bterests  was  fully  provided  for  under  the  an- 
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cient  regime,  by  the  aristocracy  and  the  king ; 
but  now  the  aristocracy  being  defunct,  the 
kingly  principle  alone  was  obtainable,  and 
only  in  the  form  of  the  imperial  power  of 
Napoleon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tempo- 
rary interests  of  the  community,  fluctuating 
from  day  to  day,  and  which  had  no  adequate 
protection  under  the  old  regime,  were  now 
to  be  committed  to  the  guardianship  of  a 
body  chosen  from  the  people  by  some  meth- 
od of  popular  election. 

But  while  Napoleon  I.  found  it  very  easy 
and  nataral  to  attend  to  the  permanent  in- 
terests of  society,  it  was  impossible,  our  au- 
thor says,  fully  to  protect  the  temporary 
interests.  Their  rights  were,  in  the  mean- 
time, to  be  deferred  to  a  more  convenient  op- 
portunity. Still,  according  to  our  author,  lib- 
erty was  the  principle  which  was  ultimately  to 
triumph  under  Napoleon's  policy.  **  Het 
name,  no  doubt,  was  not  at  the  head  of  the 
laws  of  the  empire,  nor  placarded  in  the 
streets,  but  every  law  of  the  empire  prepared 
her  reign  tranquil  and  sure."  But,  meantime, 
it  was  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  drive  back 
the  foreign  enemy ;  and  that  being  done,  it 
still  remained  to  repress  the  bitter  hatred  of 
parties  ;  and  where  there  was  neither  religion, 
patriotism,  nor  public  faith,  to  create  them. 
Above  all  was  it  necessary  to  give  dignity 
and  prestige  to  government,  the  very 
principle  of  which  had  been  discredited. 
But  to  accomplish  all  this,  force — even  des- 
potism— was  necessary. 

So  argues  Louis  Napoleon  as  to  the  policy 
open  to  his  uncle,  and  so,  doubtless,  would 
he  justify  his  own  government ;  nor  are  we 
prepared  to  dispute  that  in  either  case  the 
justification  is  insufficient : — 

*'  II  faut  plaindre  les  pea  pies  (says  our  aathor) 
qui  vealent  r^colter  avant  d'avoir  labourd  le 
champ,  ensemenc^  la  terre  et  donne  iL  la  plante 
le  temps  de  germer  d'^clore  et  de  murir,  une  er- 
reur  fatale  esf  de  croire  quMl  saffise  d*ane  decla- 
ration de  principes  pour  constituer  nn  nouvel  or- 
dre  de  c  hoses." 

Napoleon  was  less  tyrannical  than  the  gov- 
ernments which  preceded  him.  Like  our 
friends  the  Americans,  the  French  Republi- 
cans had  been  somewhat  inconsistent.  They 
could  hardly  speak  without  an  ovation  to  lib- 
erty, fraternity,  and  equality  ;  but  they  ap- 
plied these  terms  only  to  those  who  coincided 
with  them  in  opinion,  and  ostracised  the  rest 
of  the  nation.  So  true  is  it  that  despotism 
and  republicanism  differ  only  in  this,  that  the 
former  is  the  tyranny  of  one,  the  latter  the 
tyranny  of  many ;  and  as  it  is  proverbial  that 
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corporate  bodies  are  less  amenable  to  moral 
considerations  than  the  individual  members 
which  compose  them,  the  many-headed  cor- 
porate tyrant  may  be  expected  to  be  more 
unscrupulous  than  the  single  Baseleus,  who 
cannot  escape  criticism  under  cover  of  the 
number  of  his  confederates  Ih  iniquity.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  France,  although  we  have 
grave  doubts  of  the  solicitude  of  Napoleon  I. 
for  liberty,  and  have  not  much  more  confi* 
dence  in  the  liberal  tendencies  of  his  nephew, 
they  both  ameliorated  the  tyranny  which  ex- 
isted before  they  seized  on  the  supreme  pow- 
er. Such  an  amelioration  was  indeed  neces^ 
sary  to  the  policy  of  Napoleon  I.,  since  he 
avowedly  tried  to  enlist  in  his  service  the 
abilities  of  all  parties — *^  Je  suis  national," 
said  he,  "  je  me  sers  de  tous  ceuz  qui  out  de 
la  capacity  et  de  la  volout6  de  marcher  avec 
moi.  This  quotation  expresses  the  real  es- 
sence of  the  Napoleonic  system,  whether 
under  the  uncle  or  the  nephew ;  but  it  also 
involves  its  vice,  for  how  can  men  of  all 
shades  of  opinion  enlist  under  a  single  ban- 
ner, without  an  appalling  sacri6ce  of  political 
honor  ? 

Louis  Napoleon  now  proceeds  to  illustrate, 
by  a  detailed  examination  of  his  uncle's  pol- 
icy, the  somewhat  vague  and  general  obser- 
vations of  which  we  have  endeavored  to  give 
an  idea.  He  classes  his  remarks  under  two 
heads — first,  the  administrative  organization 
of  the  empire ,  and  second,  its  political  or- 
ganization. The  administrative  or^nization, 
he  says,  like  the  greater  part  of  the  institu- 
lions  of  the  Empire,  had  a  temporary  object 
to  fulfil,  and  a  distant  end  to  attain.  Cen- 
tralization was  the  only  means  of  reconsti- 
tuting France ;  but  its  excess  under  the  £m- 
mre  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  an  end, 
out  as  a  means ;  the  time  was  to  come  when 
France  was  to  be  decentralized,  and  local 
government  developed.  We  think  the  re- 
marks on  this  subject  by  our  author  worthy 
of  attentive  consideration.  He  glories  in  bc^ 
iog  the  copyist  of  his  uncle,  so  tnat  the  time 
may  come  when  he  will  head  a  reaction 
against  that  excessive  centralization  which 
has  been  the  bane  of  France.  In  Napoleon 
Bonaparte's  time  centralization  was  es- 
sential, to  enable  France  to  combat  her  en- 
emies, and  his  surpassing  genius  enhancing 
its  intensity,  France  became  a  system  of  po- 
litical telegraph,  the  centre  of  which  was 
Paris,  because  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
Great  King.  Under  Louis  Napoleon  no  such 
necessity  can  be  alleged,  fie  is  at  peace 
with  all  Europe,  except  with  that  pow. 
er  against  which  all  Europe  is  banded.     His 


subjects  are  submissive  to  his  will,  and  by 
an  unquestionable  majority  have  adopted  him 
as  their  Emperor. 

Our  author  gives  the  details  of  what  he  des- 
ignates as  the  Administrative  Organizations. 
These  are  embraced  under  the  general  heads 
of  *'  Ordre  Judiciaire,  Finance,  Establisse- 
ment  de  Bienfaisance,  Communes,  Agricul- 
ture, Industrie,  Commerce,  Travanz,  Publics* 
Instruction,  TArm^e."  We  do  not  purpose 
to  follow  him  in  these  details,  descriptive  of 
the  vanished  government  of  the  first  Empire. 
A  full  account  of  the  matter  will  be  found  in 
Alison,  who,  in  the  main,  coincides  with  our 
author.  But  irrespective  of  the  special  in- 
formation such  a  detailed  account  will  af- 
ford, it  is  instructive  as  a  specimen  of  perfect 
organization,  and  as  such  will  repay  the  study 
of  our  statesmen.  There  was  very  little  red* 
tapism  under  the  first  Napoleon ;  but,  not- 
withstanding, things  went  on  with  the  pre- 
cision of  clockwork ;  the  reason  was  that  per- 
sonal energy  was  the  motive  power. 

Bonaparte  was  no  advocate  of  the  lai$9n 
alter  philosophy ;  he  interfered  in  everything, 
and  perhaps  principally  in  those  concerns 
which  political  economists  think  it  of  the  last 
importance  to  leave  to  private  enterprise  and 
association;  for  instance,  he  interfered  be- 
tween the  employers  of  labor  and  the  work- 
men, but  the  manner  of  his  interference  was 
by  means  of  courts  of  arbitrators  repreaent- 
ing  both  interests.  He  interfered  wtth  com- 
mercial credit,  and  contemplated  organiang 
a  system  of  assistance  to  the  mercantile  in- 
terest in  seasons  of  monetary  difficulty.  But 
above  all.  Napoleon  directly  interfered  to  en- 
courage industry  by  directing  towards  it  the 
light  of  science,  and  with  that  lofty  generali- 
zation which  so  strikingly  distinguished  him, 
he  said — "  Si  Ton  m'  ett  laiss6  le  temps* 
brent6t  il  n'y  aurait  plus  eu  de  metiers  en 
France  tous  eussent  M  des  arts." 

Napoleon  encouraged  only  scientific  edu- 
cation, as  that  which  could  immediately  be 
made  useful  to  the  State.  But  such  training 
was  undoubtedly  recommended  to  him  by 
another  reason,  namely,  that  it  is  more  con- 
ducive to  submission  to  authority  than  a  more 
general  teaching.  Metaphysioil  and  moral 
speculation  inevitably  leads  to  discussion  as 
to  the  limits  of  authority  and  the  obligation 
to  obedience,  while  the  romance  and  poetry 
of  all  countries  extol  the  liberator  and  pa- 
triot, and  expatiate  on  the  charms  of  freedom. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lesson  taught  by  the 
exact,  sciences,  is  that  of  implicit  obedience 
to  uncontrollable  law,  of  speculation  confined 
within  impassable  channels,  and  regulated  by 
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preordained  rules.  Hence  the  moral  effect 
of  excluaive  devotion  to  such  studies,  uncon- 
scious  but  inevitable,  is  to  create  a  wish  for 
the  same  order  in  human  action  which  we 
see  in  nature,  leading  to  an  approval  of,  or 
if  not,  an  acquiescence  in,  the  subjection  of 
mankind  to  laws  equally  as  uncontrollable, 
by  those  they  govern,  as  the  laws  of  nature 
are  by  the  elements.  Allowing,  however, 
for  this  most  important  and  fundamental 
objection,  the  institutions  for  instruction  un- 
der the  Empire,  so  far  as  ihey  went,  were 
liberal  and  complete ;  and  if  ever  we  have  a 
perfect  National  Education,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  copy  the  machinery  instituted  for 
this  purpose  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  We 
must  refer  to  the  work  before  us,  or  to  Ali- 
son,  for  a  detailed  account  of  the  system. 
One  great  principle  gave  it  vitality — namely, 
that  the  offices  of  the  State  were  the  prizes 
open  to  the  most  distinguished  scholars. 
This  was  a  new  idea  for  Europe,  but  the 
same  system  has  existed  in  China  from  time 
immemorial,  and  perhaps  we  may  gather 
this  lesson  from  the  efftte  state  of  the  Celes- 
tial Empire,  that  the  principle  of  free  com- 
petition of  talent,  like  every  other  exclusive 
principle  in  politics,  has  an  inevitable  ten- 
dency to  lo8e  all  healthy  influence,  and  that 
a  compromise  of  principles — a  coexistence 
even  of  contradictory  principles,  with  a  con- 
siderable admixture  of  no  principle  at  all — 
in  short,  the  anomalous  system  called  a  Con- 
stitutional Government,  is,  after  all,  most 
consistent  with  the  welfare  of  communities. 

It  would  be  instructive,  but  hardly  inter- 
estbg,  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  French 
army  under  its  great  military  organizer.  We 
may,  however,  state  that  Napoleon  I.  regard- 
ed the  conscription  as  the  palladium  of  na- 
tional independence,  and  that  he,  like  our 
Wellington,  had  only  faith  in  regular  troops, 
holding  that  no  undisciplined  force  could 
IcMig  resist  a  modem  army.  If  this  be  true 
— and  the  authorities  whose  names  we  have 
given  are  at  least  as  much  entitled  to  defer- 
ence as  Cobden  and  Bright,  or  any  number 
of  declaimers  on  the  patriotism  of  our  people 
— it  is  a  serious  question  for  us  whether  we 
are  safe  to  be  content  with  a  standing  army 
much  short  of  three  times  the  number  of 
that  which  now  stands  on  our  muster-roll. 

After  discussing  in  detail  the  administra- 
tive organization  of  the  Empire,  Louis  Napo- 
leon proceeds  to  criticize  its  political  organ- 
ization. As  introductory,  he  observes  that 
the  political  ideas  of  France  have  always 
been  as  capricious  as  fashion.  Under  the 
Republic  at  first  Brutus  and  Gato  were  her 
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models.  As  her  fervor  cooled  down  the 
Anglomania  which  had  flourished  under  the 
Regency  revived ;  that  gave  way  to  an  adora- 
tion of  the  American  Republic ;  and  lastly. 
Napoleon  L  brought  his  system  into  fashion, 
which  was  nothing  else  than  a  reproduction 
of  the  institutions  of  Imperial  Rome.  Our 
author  successfully  demonstrates  that  none 
of  these  but  the  last  could  harmonize 
with  the  tvprii  Frangais  /  The  English  con- 
stitution in  particular  is  inapplicabTe,  since, 
according  to  oar  author,  and  we  roust  add, 
according  to  all  foreign  authors  whose  works 
we  have  read,  its  basis  is  the  aristocracy — 
an  element  which  he  says  does  not  exist  in 
France.  As  to  America,  he  denies  its  na- 
tionality, **  L'homme  n'a  pas  encore  pris  ra* 
cine  en  Amerique." 

But  we  must  be  equally  as  cursory  in  our 
observations  as  to  the  poliiical  organization, 
as  we  have  been  in  respect  to  the  adminis- 
trative system.  The  matter  of  present  im- 
portance to  us  is  not  the  material  organiza- 
tion of  the  empire,  but  its  spirit,  and  the 
commentaries  of  our  author  upon  it. 

The  following  summary  of  the  political 
organization  by  our  author  may  serve  in- 
stead of  detail : 

'*  Les  principes  sur  les  quels  reposaient 
les  lois  imperiales  sont. 

'^  L'Egalit^  civile  d'accord  avec  le  principe 
democratique. 

*'  La  hierarchic  d'accord  avec  les  principes 
d'ordre  et  de  stability. 

''  Napoleon  est  le  chef  supreme  de  I'etat. 
L'elu  du  peuple,  le  representant  de  la  na» 
tion." 

'*  The  imperial  power  alone  is  transmitted 
by  right  of  inheritance.  There  is  no  other 
hereditary  employment  in  France.  All  the 
others  are  made  by  election  or  acquired  by 
merit.'' 

Such  also  we  may  presume  to  be  a  sum- 
mary of  the  principles  of  the  gov^prnment  of 
Louis  Napoleon  ;  but  it  strikes  us  as  some- 
what inconsistent,  that  the  Emperor  should 
be  "  L'Etu  du  peuple,"  and  yet  that  his  title 
should  be  hereditary.  But  whatever  might 
be  his  title-juotwiihstanding  the  high-sound- 
ing institutions  of  Senates  and  Corps  Legis- 
lative, of  whose  organization  Louis  Napoleon 
here  gives  us  an  account — the  Imperial  gov- 
ernment was  a  pure  autocracy,  like  that  of 
the  Czar,  or  like  that  of  Louis  Napoleon 
himself :  the  government  of  a  great  country 
carried  on  by  the  same  principles  as  a  man 
carries  on  a  manufactory  or  other  private  un- 
dertaking— one  master  and  a  number  of  in- 
struments.    In  the  case  of  the  first  Emperor, 
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this  autocracy  was  rendered  less  obtrusive 
by  bis  habit  of  frequently  consulting  his  sen- 
ate and  counsel ;  though  in  reality  his  in- 
dividual will  always  prevailed,  his  intellectu- 
al superiority  being  fully  as  imposing  as  his 
material  power  ;  still  his  condescension  flat- 
tered official  men  into  the  idea  that  they  had 
some  share  in  the  splendid  government  which 
they  served. 

The  code  Napoleon  was  the  fruit  of  one  of 
these  conferences  between  the  Emperor  and 
his  legislative  council ;  and  as  the  subjects 
therein  embraced  less  concerned  his  personal 
ambition  than  questions  of  general  policy, 
more  effect  was  given  to  the  views  of  the 
parties  whom  he  consulted  than  was  gene- 
rally the  case.  Still,  as  the  code  is  the  noblest 
heritage  which  the  empire  has  left,  it  is  but 
just  that  the  £mpcror's  share  in  it  should  be 
recognized.  Now,  besides  suggesting  the 
idea,  and  carrying  it  into  effect,  all  authors 
concur  in  stating  that  Napoleon  took  an  intel- 
ligent part  in  the  discussion  of  every  article, 
and  astonished  the  practiced  jurists  by  the 
justice  of  his  conclusions,  and  the  facility 
with  which  he  comprehended  all  the  com- 
plexities involved  in  the  various  rights  and 
interests  of  society  which  this  code  was  to 
regulate. 

Louis  Napoleon  next  proceeds  to  treat  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  his  uncle  ;  and  his  views 
of  it  are  of  the  utmost  importance ;  not  so 
much  as  being  a  true  account  of  his  uncle's 
intentions,  as  affording  an  indication  of  what 
he  himself  considers  the  proper  foreign  pol- 
icy of  France :  which,  with  Louis  Napoleon, 
is  no  matter  of  mere  opinion,  but  a  theory 
which  we  may  rest  assured  he  will  try  to  put 
in  practice.  Luckily  he  adopts  the  leading 
maxim  of  iiis  uncle, — "  Je  n'avais  pas  le  folic 
de  vouloir  tordre  los  evenements  k  mon  sys- 
teme,  mais  au  contraire  je  pliais  mon  sys- 
teme,  sur  la  contexture  des  evenements.''  So 
that  we  have  in  his  very  theory  a  counterac- 
tion to  that  native  obstinacy  which  might 
otherwise  convulse  Europe.  Holding  such 
a  definition  of  the  policy  of  Napoleon  L,  no 
wonder  our  author  can  describe  its  relations 
with  foreign  powers  in  no  morc^  precise  terms 
than  that  Napoleon  allied  himself  with  all 
those  nations  which  followed  him  in  what  he 
conceived  the  track  of  progress.  Aware  of 
this  vagueness,  he  labors  hard  to  prove  that 
the  wars  of  the  Empire  were  essentially  de- 
fensive,  and  that  England  was  the  only  ob-. 
stacle  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  Her  ob- 
stinacy, he  says,  ultimately  forced  Napoleon 
to  adopt  an  aggressive  policy  in  retaliation, 
and  thereafter  his  views  developed  as  his 
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sphere  of  action  enlarged,  until  he  aimed  at 
nothing  short  of  the  regeneration  of  Europe. 
Perhaps  the  conquest  of  Europe  would  be 
nearer  the  truth.  As  regenerator  of  Europe, 
his  nephew  continues,  he  now  had  two  ends 
to  pursue;  as  sovereign  of  France  all  his 
energies  were  for  her,  but "  comme  grand 
homme,"  his  energies  were  for  Europe.  And 
thus  in  his  conquests  he  consulted  both  the 
momentary  interests  of  the  war,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  kept  in  view  an  ideal  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  European  system.  Such  is  Louis 
Napoleon's  account  of  the  matter ;  he,  too, 
is  sovereign  of  France,  and  also  a  great  man, 
and  has  his  own  ideas  of  the  regeneration  of 
Europe. 

Louis  cleverly  supports  the  theory  of  the 
provisional  conquest  of  his  uncle  and  his  in- 
tentions for  the  regeneration  of  Europe,  by 
remarking  that  this  was  the  reason  he  put 
his  brothers  on  the  thrones  of  the  conquered 
states,  as  a  species  of  viceroys,  who  could  be 
removed  whenever  it  was  time  to  carry  into 
effect  the  new  balance  of  power.  Russia  and 
England,  however,  could  not  be  got  to  un- 
derstand his  benevolent  intentions ;  and  there- 
fore Napoleon's  life  was  spent  in  an  attempt 
to  compel  them  to  acquiesce  in  the  new 
order  of  things  which  he  wished  to  intro- 
duce. 

Assuming  that  Louis  Napoleon  adheres 
to  the  policy  of  his  uricle,  which,  indeed,  is 
no  assumption,  but  a  certainty,  our  present 
alliance  with  him  to  suppress  one  of  these 
obstacles  may  be  regarded  by  many  as  some- 
what ominous.  For  our  own  part,  as  we 
think  the  danger  to  civilization  is  at  present 
from  Russia,  not  from  France,  we  entertain 
no  such  misgivings.  On  the  contrary,  we 
believe  the  present  alliance  to  be  the  only 
combination  capable  of  presenting  an  impass- 
able barrier  to  the  Slavonic  invasion.  What> 
ever  opinion  we  may  entertain  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon as  a  man  of  principle,  we  have  implicit 
confidence  in  his  intellect ;  and  as  an  alliance 
with  us  is  clearly  his  interest,  both  individ- 
ually and  as  representing  France,  his  saga- 
city and  resolution  are  guarantees  of  his  loy- 
alty. 

But  if  it  were  not  for  these  '*  material 
guarantees,"  the  work  before  us  might  excite 
our  misgivings.  All  the  French  wars,  says 
Emperor  Louis,  have  come  from  England. 
"  Elle  n'a  jamais  voulu  entendre  aucune  pro- 
position de  paiz."  England  and  France,  he 
continues,  in  the  late  war  mutually  mis- 
understood each  other ;  England  considered 
Napoleon  merely  as  a  despot  who  oppressed 
his  kingdom  by  exhausting  all  its  resources 
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to  satisfy  bis  warlike  ambition.  She  would 
not  acknowledge  bim  as  the  elect  of  the 
people,  the  representative  of  the  material  in- 
terests of  France.  Napoleon,  on  the  other 
band,  and  the  Frencb  of  his  time  in  general, 
confounded  the  Englisb  nation  with  its  aris- 
iocmcj,  which  again  was  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  that  aristocracy  of  France,  of  whose 
oppression  so  lively  a  recollection  was  enter- 
tained. The  mutual  mistake  consisted  in 
eacb  party  supposing  the  ruling  power  of 
tbe  other  to  be  an ti- national,  whereas  Napo- 
leon represented  the  national  spirit  of  France ; 
and  the  English  aristocracy,  our  author  says, 
was,  like  Briareus,  '*  Elle  tient  au  peuple  par 
cent  mille  racines,"  and  obtained  from  the 
people  as  many  sacrifices  as  Napoleon  obtain- 
ed  from  the  French.  If  we  are  to  believe  Louis 
Kapoleon,  this  misunderstanding  e^sts  no 
longer.  In  the  memorable  words  used  by  him 
at  Guildhall  on  the  19(h  April,  ^*  England  and 
France  are  united  in  all  the  great  questions 
of  politics  and  human  progress  wbich  at 
present  agitate  the  world,  from  the  shores  of 
tbe  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean — from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic.  They  have  at  heart 
one  cause,  and  are  determined  on  pushing  it 
to  one  end.  It  is  by  no  pitiful  rivalries  that 
the  union  of  the  two  nations  can  be  dissev- 
ered ;  and  while  they  follow  the  dictates  of 
common  sense,  they  would  be  sure  of  the 
future." 

Loais  Napoleon  next  devotes  a  cbapter  to 
prove  tbat  his  uncle  did  more  good  than 
harm  to  the  countries  he  conquered;  and' 
tbat  in  many  instances  it  would  have  been  bet^ 
ter  to  have  left  his  territorial  krrangements 
undisturbed.  In  Italy  he  formed  a  great  king- 
dom, with  an  administration  and  army  of  na- 
tive Italians.  In  that  part  of  Germany  which 
he  conquered,  there  were  two  hundred  and 
eighty  four  independent  states,  each  with 
different  laws  ;  and  undoubtedly  the  amalga- 
mation he  enforced,  and  the  introduction  of 
the  code  were  advantages  nearly  balancing 
tbe  loss  of  their  independence.  He  also 
abolished  the  feudal  institutions ;  but  we  do 
not  join  his  nephew  in  considermg  that  this 
was  an  unmixed  reform.  Cumbrous  and  op- 
pressive as  the  feudal  institutions  in  Germany 
undoubtedly  were,  they  constituted  the  only 
guarantees  of  liberty  ;  and  the  result  of  their 
abolition  has  been  that  the  kingly  power  has 
been  exalted,  till,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
eYerj  state  in  Germany  is  under  a  despotism. 
Still  it  was  something  to  establish  the  equal- 
ity of  all  before  the  law ;  and  it  may  be  a 
question,  whether  the  people,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  the  old  privileged  classes,  have  not, 
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on  the  whole,  been  gainers  by  the  change. 
Everywhere  Napoleon  insisted  on  religious 
toleration  and  the  suppression  of  monastic 
abuses.  But  whatever  opinion  may,  on  the 
whole,  be  formed  as  to  the  merit  of  the 
changes  introduced  by  Napoleon  in  the  con- 
quered states,  the  manner  of  their  introduc- 
tion exhibited  his  sagacity.  He  was  an 
economist  in  despotism;  it  was  only  when 
dispatch  was  necessary  that  he  altogether 
laid  aside  the  drapery  of  quasi  legal  and  con- 
stitutional forms.  In  general  the  changes  he 
introduced  into  the  conquered  states  had 
some  decent  show  of  national  concurrence. 
They  were  laid  before  delegates  of  the  na- 
tion, and  promulgated  ostensibly  on  their  au- 
thority. This  was  even  the  case  with  Spain, 
the  most  barefaced  of  his  usurpations. 

Keeping  in  view  our  author  s  theory,  that 
the  end  his  uncle  had  in  view  was  to  estab- 
lish an  universal  peace  under  a  new  balance 
of  power,  we  are  now  favored  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  principles  on  which  this  was  to 
be  brought  about,  and  we  are  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  Napoleonic  idea  was 
identical  with  the  plan  of  the  Peace  Society. 
Europe  is  to  be  made  a  confederation  some- 
what like  America ;  with  uniform  laws  and 
machinery  of  administration,  and  with  courts 
of  judicature  and  appeal,  to  which  the  dis- 
putes between  nations  are  to  be  referred. 
The  supremacy  t>r  presidency  of  France  in 
the  confederation  was,  of  course,  necessary. 

We  believe  that  the  notion  that  Napoleon 
I.  had  any  such  idea  exists  only  in  the  im- 
agination of  Napoleon  III. ;  but  the  impor- 
tant point  to  us  is,  that  these  ideas  are  en- 
tertained by  the  latter,  and  that  he  considers 
it  Jiis  mission  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  his 
uncle.  But,  to  continue  our  analysis.  After 
Europe  had  been  arranged  on  the  Napoleonic 
plan,  our  author  says  his  uncle  would  have 
proceeded  to  the  task  of  the  internal  amelio- 
ration of  France.  "  //  ent  conaolidi  liber 1 6.^* 
This  is,  of  course,  pure  speculation.  We 
have  not  even  Napoleon  the  First's  word  for 
it,  though  that  would  not  have  made  the 
matter  more  certain.  But,  again,  the  ne- 
phew thinks,  or  says,  his  uncle  had  such  an 
idea.  So  here  we  have  the  prospect  which 
France  has  of  liberty.  It  is  to  be  after  the 
consolidation  of  Europe  on  Napoleonic  prin- 
ciples. 

Bonaparte  fell,  according  to  Louis  Napo- 
leon, because  he  attempted  to  do  in  his  life- 
time the  work  of  ages,  and  time  took  his  re- 
venge. The  nations  he  successively  conquer- 
ed were  never  properly  consolidated,  and 
deserted  him  on  the  first  reverse.    This  is 
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true ;  bis  scheme  uldmately  developed  itself 
into  the  old  project  of  universal  conqaest, 
which  history  proves  can  be  effected,  not  by 
any  one  man,  whether  Alexander  of  Macedon 
or  Napoleon  of  France,  but  only  by  the 
means  adopted  by  the  Romans — namely, 
that  of  successive  conquests  and  coloniza- 
tion carried  on  by  a  national  tradition.  This 
career  is  now  attempted  by  Russia  on  the 
old  Roman  principles,  and  already  a  result 
has  been  attained  which  proves  the  efficiency 
of  the  system. 

We  now  come  to  the  conclusion,  which  we 
will  give  nearly  in  the  author's  own  words. 

The  period  of  the  empire  was  a  war  to  the 
death,  England  against  France.  The  former 
has  conquered ;  but,  thanks  to  the  creative 
genius  of  Napoleon,  France,  though  van* 
quished,  has  lost  less  in  material  resources 
than  England.  Who,  then,  are  the  greater 
statesmen — those  who  have  governed  coun- 
tries which  have  gained  in  spite  of  defeat,  or 
those  who  have  governed  countries  which 
have  lost  in  spite  of  their  victory  ?  Again, 
the  period  of  the  empire  was  a  war  to  the 
death  against  the  old  European  system.  That 
system  triumphed  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  his  ideas  have  everywhere  ger- 
minated, and  have  been  adopted  by  many 
of  the  allied  conquerors,  while  the  peo- 
ple of  the  other  states  waste  themselves  in 
efforts  to  regain  what  Napoleon  had  estab- 
lished. The  Napoleonic  ideas  have  thus  the 
character  of  ideas  which  rule  the  movement 
of  societies,  since  they  advance  by  their  own 
force,  though  deprived  of  their  author. 
These  ideas  are  not  ideas  of  war,  but  a  so- 
cial, industrial,  and  humanizing  system ;  and 
if  this  system  appears  to  some  always  sur- 
rounded with  the  smoke  of  battles,  this  was 
the  fatality  attending  its  inauguration,  s 
period  its  author  did  not  survive ;  but  now 
the  clouds  are  dissipated,  and  we  see, 
through  the  glory  of  arms,  a  civil  glory 
greater  and  more  durable. 

In  reading  the  "  Id6e  Napoleon''  what  has 
principally  struck  us  is  the  evident  original- 
ity of  the  author's  views — not  in  the  sense 
of  being  new,  but  in  being  evidently  thought 
out  by  nimself ; — and,  as  we  have  also  been 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  believes 
what  he  writes,  we  think  the  treatise  explains 
much  of  his  past  political  conduct,  and  sug- 
gests much  which  we  may  expect. 

Considered  as  an  essay  on  the  character 
of  Napoleon  I.,  we  look  upon  it  as  giving  an 
exaggerated  view  of  that  which  undoubtedly 
was  his  prominent  peculiarity — we  mean,  the 


preponderance  of  the  intellectual  over  the 
impulsive  nature.  Napoleon  I.  was  more 
than  any  other  man,  a  mathematician  by  na- 
ture, a  nearly  passionless  worker-out  of  a 
system.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  seems  to 
have  acted  on  impulse,  and  even,  though  on 
rare  occasions,  passion  and  prejudice  over- 
ruled his  majestic  intellect.  But  these  in- 
stances are  exceptional  to  the  general  ehar- 
acter  of  his  career  ;  and  even  in  many  of  them 
his  more  intimate  associates  were  of  opinion, 
that  what  apparently  was  impulsive  was 
merely  exquisite  acting,  employed  in  order 
to  secure  the  more  energetic  execution  of  his 
will.  But  his  nephew  goes  farther ;  the 
scope  of  this  treatise  being,  as  we  stated  at 
the  outset,  to  prove  that  Napoleon's  career 
was  the  logical  development  of  a  preconceiv- 
ed plan  ;  and  so  rigidly  is  this  the  case,  that 
the  man  Napoleon  is  lost  in  the  ^'  Id6e  Napo- 
leonienne." 

We  think  that  by  this  exaggeration  Louis 
Napoleon  has  taken  the  wrong  way  to  enlist 
the  sympathy  of  his  readers  in  the  character 
of  his  hero.  No  one  now  doubts  or  denies 
the  pre-eminent  abilities  of  that  man  of  the 
people,  who  raised  himself  to  the  empire  of 
France,  kept  Europe  at  bay,  entered  with 
victorious  armies  into  every  capital  of  the 
Continent,  and  left  the  impress  of  his  mind 
on  every  department  of  human  interest.  But 
what  was  wanting  to  enlist  the  sympathy  as 
well  as  the  wonder  of  mankind  was,  a  de- 
monstration that  Napoleon  I.  had  a  heart  as 
well  as  a  head ;  that  there  was  in  him  some- 
what of  disinterestedness,  benevolence,  or 
chivalry  ;  that  he  had  faith,  if  not  in  God,  at 
least  in  some  being  higher  than  himself.  But 
there  is  no  attempt  at  such  a  proof  in  the 
treatise  we  have  been  considering,  and  the 
want  of  it  militates,  not  merely  against  the 
character  of  Napoleon  I.,  but  also  against 
the  artistic  merits  of  the  essay  itself  and  the 
character  of  its  author.  The  '*  Id6e  Napo- 
^  leonienne,"  if  as  profound,  is  nearly  as  oull 
as  mathematical  treatise ;  and  we  are  inclined 
to  suspect  that  the  author,  who  seems  to 
think  a  man  of  pure  intellect  the  model  hero, 
is  himself  but  partially  endowed  wilh  human 
affections. 

The  treatise  next  in  order  is  entitled  "  Frag- 
mens  Histroiques ;"  the  object  of  which  is» 
to  institute  a  comparison  between  our  revolu- 
tion of  1688  and  the  French  revolution  of 
1830.  The  comparison  is,  of  course,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  latter,  and  we  are  not 
disposed  to  cavil  at  the  'verdict ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  cordially  agree  with  him  in  con- 
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demning:  that  least  chivalrous  of  all  rerola- 
tions,  which  inaagurated  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe.  Iq  that  phase  of  French  history 
we  fail  to  discoYer  one  generous  sentiment, 
one  noble  principle.  We  also  willingly  ac- 
quiesce in  his  animadversions  against  the 
monarchy  of  the  bourgeobie ;  and  think  it 
one  of  the  many  happy  accidents  of  Louis 
Napoleon's  career,  that  such  an  inglorious 
epoch  should  have  preceded  his  advent  to 
power. 

Our  author's  views  of  the  English  revolu- 
tion are  the  same  as  those  entertained  by  our 
constitutional  Whigs.  He  professes  intense 
admiration  for  William  UL,  speaking  of  him 
in  a  way,  as  nearly  approaching  to  hero- 
worship  as  his  cold  and  unim  passioned  na- 
ture ia  capable  of.  We  hope  his  admiration 
is  sincere,  because  we  know  not  a  better 
kingly  model  than  William  of  Orange.  Un- 
fortunately Louis  Napoleon  has  another 
model  in  bis  uncle,  whose  unscrupulous  am- 
bition it  is  fully  as  likely  he  will  follow  as  the 
conscientious  moderation  of  the  Protestant 
hero.  Indeed,  the  two  may  be  regarded  as 
his  good  and  evil  genius,  and  according  as 
the  mfluence  of  the  one  or  the  other  prevails, 
will  his  career — in  which  great  events  are  so 
clearly  bvolved — be  regarded  by  history  as 
one  of  the  brightest  or  one  of  the  most  dis- 
astrous of  epochs. 

But  if  we  might  expect  that  a  similarity 
of  position,  approaching  nearly  to  absolute 
identity,  should  have  any  influence  on  Napo- 
leon in  selecting  his  model,  the  example  of 
William  of  Orange,  to  use  a^legal  phrase, 
runs  on  all-fours ;  and  it  would  almost  seem 
as  if  that  period  of  history  had  been  written 
precisely  with  a  view  to  afford  him  a  parallel 
case  which  he  might  study  in  all  emergen- 
cies. 

We  are  tempted  to  digress  a  little  to  point 
out  the  leading  features  of  this  remarkable 
coincidence.  Take,  in  the  first  place,  the 
English  revolution  of  1646  and  the  French 
revolution  of  1789  as  the  starting  points  in 
the  parallel ;  and  if  we  make  allowance  for 
the  difference  in  the  ruling  principle  which 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  these  two  convulsions, 
we  may  fairly  say  that,  in  the  order  of  the 
successive  phases  in  each»  the  latter  was  mere- 
ly an  intensified  copy  of  the  former.  The 
revolutionary  epoch  in  both  terminates  in  a 
military  dictator — Cromwell  in  the  one  case, 
Napoleon  in  the  other, — and  the  two  have  this 
m  common,  that  they  infinitely  excel  the 
men  of  their  times  in  reach  of  mind,  in  reso- 
lution, and  firmness — in  every  quality  which 
enters  into  the  composition  of  a  ruler.     Na- 
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poleon  is  Cromwell  on  a  wider  stage  of  acr 
tion,  and  without  religion.  But  the  military 
despotisms  of  Cromwell  and  Napoleon  were 
alike  succeeded  by  a  restoration — that  worst 
of  revolutions ;  and  then  after  an  interval,  in 
both  cases,  of  inglorious  peace  under  inglori- 
ous sovereigns,  we  have  revolutions  resulting 
from  similar  causes  in  each,  and  issuing  in 
the  succession  of  men  combining  in  their 
characters  both  a  civil  and  military  dictator- 
ship. These  dictators,  William  of  Orange 
and  Louis  Napoleon,  alike  in  their  characters, 
both  men  of  silence  and  phlegm,  of  inflexible 
determination  and  courage,  find  themselves 
champions  of  European  right,  marching  at 
the  head  of  ai^European  combination,  agamst 
the  overgrown  power  and  exorbitant  ambi- 
tion of  one  state,  whose  palpable  object  is  to 
inaugurate  a  system  of  universal  conquest. 

Now,  looking  to  the  closeness  of  this  par- 
allel, it  seems  to  us  no  unwarrantable  induc- 
tion to  suppose  that  the  coincidence  will  be 
continued  in  the  future.  We  have  the  same 
causes  in  operation,  the  same  position  of 
parties,  the  same  personal  character;  may 
we  not  expect  like  effects  ?  For  instance, 
that  the  war  will  be  carried  on  dubiously, 
like  that  between  William  and  Loub  XIV., 
till  a  Marlborough  appear;  and  that  the 
times  following  will  resemble  the  epoch  from 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  beginning  of 
the  French  Revolution — only,  in  harmony 
with  the  difference  in  intensity  observed  in 
the  prior  stages,  the  progress  of  mankind  will 
be  in  a  vastly  accelerated  ratio. 

But  the  vista  of  the  future  is  not  without 
its  clouds.  In  the  English  crisis  the  motive 
power  was  religion,  an  element  altogether 
excluded  in  the  Republic  or  the  Empire  of 
France ;  and  although  the  different  phases  in 
the  development  of  events  were  on  a  greater 
scale  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier  period, 
the  same  fundamental  difference  was  contin- 
ued. Napoleon  wasan  irreligious  Cromwell, 
and  the  reign  of  terror  was  an  infidel  copy  of 
the  Puritan  rule — ^the  change  was  not  for 
good,  but  for  evil.  If,  then,  the  parallel  is 
not  yet  exhausted,  and  history  has  to  com- 
plete ita  circle,  it  is  not  with  unalloyed  sat- 
isfaction that  we  ffuess  at  the  character  of 
the  times  reserved  for  our  children. 

But  we  have  already  gone  too  far  in  this 
speculation ;  let  us  return  to  the  writings  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  and  note  aphoristically  some 
of  his  thoughts  in  the  "  Fragmens  Hiitor- 
iques,*^  which  serve  to  illustrate  the  character 
of  the  author. 

*'  L'arm6e  (says  he)  est  une  ep6e  qui  a  la 
gloire  pour  poignee.*'  Suggestive  this  of  the 
60 
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policy  of  Napoleon  in  the  present  war,  and 
of  tlie  unlikelihood  that  he  will  agree  to  a 
dishonorable  peace;  for  as  he  a^in  says — 
"La  lachet6  ne  profite  jamais/*  There  is 
profound  reflection  in  the  following  remarks  : 
*'  II  y  a  des  gouvernements  frapp^s  de 
mort  dds  leur  naissance  et  dont  les  mesures 
les  plusnationales  n'  inspirent  que  la  defiance 
et  le  mecontentement  1  Quelque  puissance 
materielle  que  possede  in  chef  11  ne  pent  dis- 
poser k  son  gr6  des  destine6s  d'un  grand 
peuple,  il  n'  a  de  veritable  force  qu'  en  se 
faisant  Tinstruroent  des  veues  de  la  majo- 
rity.*' We  would,  however,  suggest,  as  a 
correction  to  this  last  remark,  that  really 
great  men,  like  Cromwell,  William  of  Orange, 
and  Napoleon  I.,  to  some  degfte  make  their 
majority  by  bringing  over  the  nation  to  their 
opinions.  Still  the  maxim  is  literally  true  in 
this  sense  that  the  success  of  the  statesman 
or  legislator  must  run  in  the  channel  of  pub- 
lic opinion. 

Louis  Napoleon,  ^  propos  of  Revolutions 
in  general,  remarks,  that  when  executed  by 
a  cnief,  they  turn  entirely  to  the  benefit  of  the 
masses ;  for  in  order  to  succeed,  the  chief 
must  follow  the  national  tendency,  and  must 
continue  faithful  to  the  interest  he  has  made 
to  triumph  ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  revolu- 
tions made  by  the  masses  often  only  profit  the 
chief,  for  the  people  believe  that  their  work 
b  at  an  end  on  the  very  morning  of  their 
victory,  and  it  is  their  nature  to  sink  back 
into  a  state  of  quiescence  after  the  conflict  is 
over. 

In  concluding  these  "  Fragmena,"  our  au- 
thor thus  sums  up  the  lessons  to  be  derived 
from  the  historical  epoch  he  has  been  study- 
ing, and  we  may  take  his  summary  as  a  state- 
ment of  bis  own  political  creed : — 

"L'exemple  des  Stuarts  prouve  qae  Tappai 
stranger  est  toujours  impnissant  It  sauver  les 
gonvemements  que  la  nation  n'adopte  pas. 

**  Et  L'histoire  d'Angleterre  dit  haniement  aux 

rois. 

'*  Marches  ft  la  tdte  des  id^es  de  vontre  siScle 
COS  idees  vous  saivent  et  vous  sontiennent. 

**  Marchez  ft  leur  suite,  elles  vous  entralnent. 

X  Marches  contre  elles,  elles  voas  renversent . 

Passing  over  a  letter  to  Lamartine  demur- 
ring to  that  author's  criticism  on  Napoleon 
I.,  we  come  to  an  article  entitled,  "  Reveries 
Politiquee."  This  is  an  attempt  at  a  more 
poetical  stvle  than  generally  characterizes 
our  author  a  writings,  and  so  far  it  is  a  fail- 
ure ;  a  dry,  bald  style  is  the  natural  channel 
of  his  passionless  nature,  and  so,  it  is  only 
when  he  comes  off  his  stilts  that  we  find  any 
observation  worth  quoting  in  the  <'  Reveries.'' 


The  following,  which  we  somewhat 
abridge,  struck  us  as  Worthy  of  remark  in 
the  original : — 

**The  despots  who  govern  by  the  sabre,  and 
who  have  no  law  but  their  own  caprice,  do  not 
necessarily  degrade ;  they  opprera,  bat  they  do 
not  demoralize.  Bat  weak  governments,  irho 
under  the  mask  of  liberty,  march  towarda  dea- 
potiem— who  can  only  corrupt  what  they  wonid 
crush  if  they  could — who  are  uojaat  towarda  the 
weak,  and  humble  towards  the  strong ;  these  gov* 
ernments  lead  to  the  very  dissolution  of  society, 
for  they  lull  asleep  by  promises,  whilst  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  sabre  awakened  by  roartyrdonif. 

"  To  secure  national  independence,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  government  be  stronn^,  and  to  be  stroog 
it  mast  have  the  con6dence  of  the  people;  it  U 
only  under  this  condition  that  a  nomerooa  and 
well  disciplined  armv  can  be  maintained  without 
exciting  the  reproach  of  tyranny.*' 

We  cannot,  however,  approve  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  following  remarks  : — *'  II  faut  que 
la  masse  qu'on  ne  peut  jamais  oorrompre,  et 
qui  ne  flatte  ni  dissimule  soit  la  source  con- 
stante  d'ou  emanent  tons  les  poavoirs.*' 
That  the  masses  cannot  be  corrupted  is  an 
assertion  contradicted  by  all  our  electoral  ex- 
perience ;  and  though  it  may  be  true  that 
they  do  not  dissemble,  because  that  implies 
reflection,  they  make  ridiculous  men  popular 
idols,  and  the  intercourse  betwiit  them  and 
their  demagogues  is  but  the  interchange  of 
flattery 

We  only  give  the  titles  of  some  articles 
which  follow,  as  they  lack  both  interest  and 
originality.  "  Du  Sjst^me  Electoral  L*ExiI. 
Le  Parti  Conservateur,"  and  **  De  la  Libert^ 
Individuelle  en  Angleterre." 

An  article,  <'De  TOrganization  Milit^re 
en  France/'  has  nothing  worthy  of  remark, 
except  the  observation  that  in  a  well-organ- 
ized state  we  ought  not  to  know  where  com- 
mences the  soldier  or  where  finishes  the  dti- 
sen — a  maxim  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
opposite  rule  to  the  shibboleth  of  the  peace 
party. 

"  A%ix  Manes  de  I'Empereur"  we  would 
pronounce  nonsense,  if  we  had  not  committed 
ourselves  already  to  a  high  estimate  of  Louis 
Napoleon's  intellectual  powers.  But  if  he 
were  an  ordinary  author,  and  amenable  to 
criticism,  we  would  hint  to  him  to  repress 
any  inclination  in  himself  to  poetical  or  rhetor- 
ical writing  as  sedulously  as  he  represses  re- 
publican inclinations  in  others. 

There  now  follow  a  few  sketchy  articles, 

from  which  the  only  remark  we  can  find 

worthy  of  extract  is  a  saying  of  Napoleon  L, 

which  we  do  not  recollect  meeting  with  else- 

I  where: — 
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"  Dans  tout  ce  qu'on  eotreprend  il  faot  donner 
les  denx  lien  &  la  raisoo  et  Taatre  tiers  aa  ba:^ 
ard.  AngmeDtez  la  premiere  fraction,  vous  serez 
pttsillanime ;  aagmentez  la  seconde,  voas  serez 
temeriare.'* 

Bat  an  article  entitled  "  Les  Specualities," 
deserves  more  particular  notice.  Louis  Na- 
poleon remarks  that  St  was  the  vice  of  the 
French  constitution  under  Louis  Philippe 
that  the  political  opinion  of  a  man  was  ev- 
ery thing  ;  his  intrinsic  value,  bis  special  ac- 
quirements went  for  nothing.  The  best  or- 
ganizer of  an  army,  for  instance,  would  owe 
his  dismissal  to  the  rejection  of  a  sugar  bill, 
and  a  statesman  who  had  conceived  a  vast 
plan  for  the  amelioration  of  agriculture  or 
industry,  would  letire,  because  the  chambers 
had  rejected  a  project  for  recruiting  the 
army.  "  Ce  systeme  non  seulement  illogique 
et  absurde,  mais  il  mine  profondement  la  pros- 
perity de  la  Franc6.  We  fear  we  must  admit 
we  suffer  under  the  same  system.  It  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  government  by 
party,  which  again  is  the  invariable  concom- 
itant of  constitutionalism  and  liberty  ;  so  that 
we  must  console  ourselves  by  putting  the 
good  we  derive  from  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment, against  the  evil  inherent  in  its  prin- 
ciple. 

An  article,  "Vieille  Histoire  toujours 
Nouvelle,"  opens  with  a  story :  One  morn- 
ing in  summer,  as  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
risen  earlier  than  usual,  was  passing  through 
the  vast  reception  rooms  in  the  Tuileries,  he 
was  astonished  to  find  an  immense  fire  light- 
ed in  one  of  the  fireplaces,  and  a  child  occu- 
pied in  heaping  on  it  large  fagots  of  wood. 
The  Emperor  stopped  and  asked  the  child 
why  he  made  so  great  a  fire  in  the  middle  of 
summer  in  a  hall  occupied  only  on  reception 
days  ?  The  child  answered  simply — "  Mon- 
sieur, I  make  ashes  for  my  father.''  In  faot, 
the  ashes  were  a  perquisite,  and  in  order  to 
make  them  the  fagots  were  burned.  We 
quote  this  story,  not  so  much  for  its  moral  as 
for  its  pictorial  effect.  We  can  evoke  to  our 
mind's  eye  the  sombre  figure  of  the  Emperor 
pacing  the  silent  balls  of  the  kings  of  France, 
in  the  enrliest  dawn  of  a  summer  morning, 
raised  from  uneasy  slumbers  by  thought, 
anxiety,  and  perhaps  remorse.  We  can  fix 
the  date  as  that  of  the  zenith  of  his  power, 
and  may  imagine  that  in  this  solitary  ramble 
mighty  com&nations  passed  through  his 
mind,  mingled  with  sad  poetical  reflections 
on  the  vanity  of  power  and  of  the  future 
which  awaited  him.  Occupied  with  sucl^ 
meditations  and  in  such  a  scene,  he  meets  the 
child  engaged  in  his  incomprehensible  em- 


ployment. Did  Napoleon  believe  in  ghoatH? 
If  so,  he  might  think,. this  was  a  child  of  the 
old  race,  occupying  the  palace  of  his  ances- 
tors when  the  living  owners  were  asleep — 
some  infant  Bourbon,  some  child  of  Henry 
Quatre,  trying  to  instil  warmth  into  his 
frame,  icy  cold  from  lying  the  livelong  day 
in  the  vaults ;  or  for  a  moment  the  great 
usurper  might  fancy,  that  the  dead  dynasty 
held  high  revel  all  night  in  these  halls,  and 
that  this  stray  ghost  of  the  family  had  lin- 
gered after  the  rest.  But  the'  supernatural 
is  unnecessary  to  the  picturesque :  enough 
that  we  have  in  juxtaposition  tne  mightiest 
intellect  which  ever  appeared  on  earth  and 
a  simple  child :  the  terrible  power  of  the  Em- 
pire incarnate  in  its  master,  contrasted  with 
the  utter  weakness  of  infancy. 

A  page  or  two  of  striking  reflections  upon 
'*  La  Paix"  now  follows : — '*  On  nous  repete" 
(says  our  author)  "  que  la  paix  est  un  bien- 
fait  et  la  guerre  un  fleau."  We  hope  our 
author  is  sincere ;  but  we  have  a  lurking  sus- 
picion that  such  an  idea  is  contrarv  to  the 
instincts  of  a  race  which  produced  Kapoleon 
I.,  than  whom  a  truer  warrior  to  the  back- 
hone  never  existed ;  and  wo  have  more  than 
a  suspicion,  that  Louis  Napoleon  acknowl- 
edges no  other  principles  in  politics  save  ex* 
peaiency,  and  that  war  may  sometimes  ap- 
pear to  him  as  useful  as  peace. 

Passing  over  an  unimportant  page  or  two 
upon  French  aristocracy,  we  come  to  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  <'Des  Qouvernements  et  de 
Leurs  Sontiens,"  in  which  Louis  Napoleon 
still  further  developes  his  theories  on  Gov- 
ernment. His  appreciations  of  the  time  be- 
fore the  Revolution  are  always  peculiarly 
just : — 

**  L*ancten  regime  fut  inebranlable  tant  que 
ses  deux  sontiens,  le  clerg6  et  la  noblesse,  rean- 
m^rent  en  eux  tons  les  ^l^ments  vltaux  de  la  na* 
tion.  Le  clerg^  donnait  an  ponvoir  toutes  les 
consciences ;  car  alors  conscience  ^tait  synonyma 
d*opinion,  et  la  noblesse  ordre  civile  et  militaire, 
loi  donnait  tons  les  bras.  Mais  anjonrdhui  que 
la  noblcese  n'existe  plus  et  que  la  foi  politique  est 
compl^tement  inddpendant  de  la  foi  reliegiease, 
8*appuyer  sar  ces  deux  ordre  serait  bitir  snr  le 
sable." 

But  what  alternative  remains  ? 

'*  Dire  que  le  couvernement  doit  ob^ir  &  I'esprit 
dee  masses  et  favoriser  les  ent^r^ts,  generaux,  est 
une  maxime  vraie  may  trop  vague.  Quelle  est 
I'opinion  de  la  masse.  Quels  sont  les  interets 
(reneraax  7  Chacnn  snivant  son  opinion,  repon- 
dra  difiereroment  i  ces  questions." 

We  are  also  completely  at  a  loss,  and  really 
do  not  see  our  way  out  of  the  dilemma. 
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Loois  Napoleon's  prackieal  answer  has  been 
a  military  despotism — a  remedy  which,  like 
death»  cures  ali  diseases,  but  which  is  fully 
as  bad  as  the  diseases  themselves.  His  the- 
oretical answer  is  safficieutly  vague : — '*  Nous 
dirons  done  qu'  un  gouvernement  diot  au- 
jourdhui,  puiser  sa  force  morale  dans  un 
principe,  et  sa  force  physique  dans  une  or- 
ganisation." We  are  inclined  to  admit  this 
generally  ;  and,  indeed,  the  only  difficulty  is 
to  find  out  the  principle.  Louis  Napoleon 
BUffgests  one : — ''  Supposona  par  exemple, 
qu  un  gouvernement  accepte  franchement  le 
principe  de  la  souverainei^  du  peuple,  c'est- 
a-dire  de  V  election,  il  aura  pour  lui  tons  les 
esprits."  This  is  rather  a  starling  proposi- 
tion. One  would  think  that,  let  a  govern- 
ment accept  universal  suffrage  as  frankly  as 
it  may,  this  would  not  please  many  of  the 
middle  classes,  and  very  few  of  the  higher. 
Louis  Napoleon,  indeed,  argues — "  Quel  est 
rindividu,  la  caste,  le  parti  qui  oserait  atta- 
quer  le  droit,  produit  legal,  de  la  volont^  de 
tout  peuple ;"  so  that,  after  all,  the  accord 
des  esprits  he  requires  is  to  be  the  ofi&pring 
of  fear ;  and,  for  our  part,  we  are  not  dispos- 
ed to  dispute  but  that  this  "  lien"  might  ex- 
ist in  a  very  high  degree.  But  he  might 
have  said  as  weU-^*'  Qui  oserait  attaquer  le 
droit,  produit  legal  de  la  volont6  de  r£mpe- 
reur  et  de  son  arm6e."  The  alternative 
seems  to  be,  between  a  bonnet-rouge  reign 
of  terror,  or  a  reign  k  la  bayonette. 

The  next  article  of  any  consequence  has 
for  its  title  "  L'Extinction  de  Pauperisme." 
The  scheme  is  simple  enough.  There  are, 
it  seems,  nine  million  hectares  of  uncultivated 
land  in  France,  yielding,  on  an  average,  eight 
francs  per  hectare.  Louis  Napoleon  pro- 
poses to  seise  these  lands,  and  colonize  them 
with  paupers,  paying  the  proprietors  their 
eight  francs  of  yearly  rent.  This  scheme  he 
developes  in  great  detail,  and,  we  may  grant, 
makes  out  his  case — namely,  that  the  pauper 
colonization  will  extirpate  pauperism,  as  all 
the  paupers  will  become  proprietors;  but 
he  does  not  inform  us  what  is  to  become  of 
the  paupers  of  the  next  generation;  or  if 
there  be  still  land  enough  for  them,  what  of 
the  generation  after  ?  for,  assuredly,  the  ex- 
isting generation  will  breed  a  population 
which,  if  there  be  not  some  such  violent  meas- 
ure as  this  to  prevent  it,  will  throw  off  a 
goodly  swarm  oi  paupers :  therefore,  at  the 
best,  our  author's  seheme  merely  staves  off 
the  evil,  allowing  a  state  of  things  meantime 
to  grow  up,  which  will  make  the  mischief 
erentuaBy  ten  times  greater. 


Such  schemes  in  England  would  excite 
indignation,  if  they  were  not  regarded  as  ab- 
solutely chimericaJ  ;  but  France  is  such  a  pe- 
culiar country,  that  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
but  that  the  Emperor  will,  some  fine  morning, 
issue  a  decree  carrying  this  scheme  into 
practical  effect.  He  has  always  shown  an 
inclination  a'appuyer  as  he  would  call  it,  on 
the  class  of  ouvriers,  and  such  a  scheme  as 
this  would  make  them  his,  body  and  seal ; 
and  as  the  French  are  little  solicitous  about 
the  interests  of  their  grandsons,  the  tempo- 
rary prosperity  which  would  result  from  such 
a  bold  measure,  carried  out  as  it  would  be  by 
the  most' perfect  organization,  would  seeare 
him  the  popularity  of  all  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  the  proprietora  of 
the  waste  lands,  who  might  think  they  had 
as  good  a  title  as  the  pauper  owners  to  make 
the  most  of  their  property. 

The  subject  which  follows,  entitled  **  L'An- 
alyze  de  la  Question  del  Sacres,"  is  of  so 
special  a  character,  that  it  can  interest  rerj 
few  of  our  readers.  We  have  glanced  over 
it,  as  in  duty  bound,  and  although  we  had 
little  prior  knowledge  on  the  subject,  there 
are  intrinsic  proofs  that  Louis  Napoleon  has 
mastered  it  in  all  its  details — a  result  which 
implies  no  little  inquiry  and  patience. 

Our  author  was  no  free-trader  when  he 
wrote  this  article,  since  he  is  clear  for  pro- 
tecting the  beetroot  growers.  His  principal 
reason  is  the  expediency  of  letting  well  alone. 
He  states  fairly  enough  the  stock  arguments 
for  free  trade ;  but  he  remarks,  that  it  is  a 
dangerous  thing  to  change  established  inter- 
ests on  theoretical  anticipations  of  compen- 
sation, for  human  affairs  are  singular  things, 
and  occasionally  refuse  to  follow  thecorrect- 
est  theory. 

We  now  pass  over  two  articles-r-the  one 
entitled  "  Projet  de  loi  snr  le  Recrutement 
de  TArm^e,"  and  the  other,  "  Considerations 
Politiques  et  Militaires  sur  la  Suisse" — and 
come  to  an  article  entitled  "Quelqnea 
mots  snr  Joseph  Bonaparte,"  which  we  only 
allude  to,  as  it  contains  a  short  narrative  of 
Joseph's  life,  after  the  fall  of  his  brother. 
The  ex-King  of  Holland  and  of  Spain,  after 
that  event,  resided  mostly  in  Philadelphia,  in 
America,  where  he  seems  to  have  been  held 
in  the  highest  estimation,  and  had  the  ques- 
tionable honor  of  being  offered  the  throne  of 
Mexico,  which  he  refused.  Subsequently  he 
was  visited  by  that  traitor,  or  French  patriot 
— the  epithets  arc  equivalent — Fayette,  who 
certified  him  of  the  approaching  fall  of  legit- 
imate  dynasty,  and  offered  to  bring  about  the 
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restoration  of  the  BoDapartet,  if  he  would 
place  at  his  disposal  two  millions  of  francs. 
But  Joseph  had  resided  too  lon^  in  the  land  of 
the  almighty  dollar,  to  part  with  his  money ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  Revolution  of  1830 
took  place,  to  the  advantage  of  a  more  darmg 
speculator. 

Joseph  thereupon  writes  a  long  letter  to 
the  Chamber  of  Duputies,  in  which,  un- 
doubtedly, he  has  the  best  of  the  logic.  He 
ai^es  that  the  lesitimate  dynasty  being  re- 
pudiated, there  omy  remained  the  right  of 
the  people  to  elect  their  ruler ;  and  he  offer- 
ed to  back  the  Due  de  Reicbstadt  against 
Louis  Philippe  in  an  appeal  to  popular  elec- 
tion. In  this  letter  he  bitterly  says  of  Louis 
Philippe,  that  in  vain  he  abjured  his  house ; 
for  he  had  entered  France  with  the  rest  of 
the  family  sword  in  hand,  and  it  made  no 
difference  that  his  father  had  voted  for  the 
death  of  the  King,  his  cousin,  in  order  to  put 
himself  in  his  place. 

Our  readers  will  perhaps  excuse  us  de- 
clining to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the 
practicability  of  the  canal  of  Nicaragua, 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  next  and  conclud- 
ing article.  We  would  rather  employ  the 
little  space  which  remains  in  a  few  general 
observations  on  the  works  which  we  have 
passed  under  review. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  sorry  to  be  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  there  is  no  tinge  of 
Christianity  to  be  found  throughout  the  wide 
range  of  topics ;  nor  is  the  moral  coloring 
more  distingi&hable.  The  whole  might  be 
written  by  a  man  who  believed  in  no  religion 
whatever,  who  denied  God  and  providence, 
and  who  recognized  no  moral  sanction  but 
expediency.  It  may  be  answered,  that  his 
topics  do  not  necessarily  involve  the  discus- 
sion of  religious  or  moral  questions;  but  if 
it  be  considered  that  these  are  mainly  inqui- 
ries into  the  foundation  and  nature  of  gov- 
ernment, questions  most  intimately  bearing 
on  the  destiny  of  man,  it  is  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  the  absence  of  any  recognition  of 
Providence,  or  of  the  greneral  principles  of 
right  and  wrong,  except  on  the  theoryr  that 
the  author  exaggerates  the  principle  of  ex- 
pediency into  a  preponderating  rule  of  ac- 
tion. 

It  is  a  consequence  of  the  same  utilitarian 
spirit  that  the  schemes  for  the  reformation 
of  society  he  propounds  are  all  of  a  material 
kind.  He  has  no  idea  of  ennobling  human 
nature;  his  millennium  is  to  be  brought 
about  by  new  territorial  adjustments  of  the 
world,  and  a  regimenting  <i  its  inhabitants; 


so  that  at  the  best  the  Napoleonic  idea, 
when  carried  out  in  its  full  development,  is 
merely  a  new  arrangement  of  existing  inter- 
ests, kept  in  order  by  an  organization  the 
highest  type  of  which  is  a  perfect  police. 

Such  are  the  faults  and  short-comings  of 
the  works  before  us — ^let  us  now  consider 
their  excellencies.  Clearness  and  precision 
are  the  characteristics  of  his  style,  indicating 
a  mind  to  which  anything  approaching  to 
obscurity  is  disagreeable,  and  which  can 
only  be  satisfied  with  the  clearest  notions 
on  all  subjects.  This  tendency,  allied  to 
strong  sagacity,  has  led  him  to  maxims  and 
concluMons  of  a  definite  and  practical  nature. 
Louis  Napoleon  i»  the  most  practical  of  liv- 
ing men.  Even  when  he  theorizes,  he  does 
not  speculate,  but  keeps  close  to  facts.  He 
takes  men  and  things  precisely  as  they  are ; 
and  regarding  both  as  equally  fixed  quanti- 
ties, hb  plans  only  go  to  alter  relations.  He 
seems  never  to  suppose  the  possibility  of  new 
conditions.  From  the  same  mental  constitn- 
Uon  miffht  perhaps  be  traced  another  pecu- 
liarity, largely  observable  both  in  his  writings 
and  his  life.  He  arrives  at  has  conclusions 
not  by  logical  steps  of  reasoning,  but  as  it 
were  intuitively.  They  seem  to  him  to  fit 
the  existing  system  of  things — how  or  why 
is  to  him  of  little  importance.  They  seem  to 
him  axioms,  and  he  states  them  as  such, 
while  other  men  would  arrive  at  them  by  in- 
ferences, or  support  thefti  by  proof  and  illoa* 
tration. 

His  political  creed,  all  things  considered, 
is  not,  we  think,  a  dangerous  one.  His  opin- 
ions are  new,  but  they  are  not  revolutionary. 
A  profound  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
adapting  himself  to  the  course  of  events, 
prevents  him  adopting  any  absolute  notions. 
His  mind  instinctively  coalesces  with  the  ten- 
dencies in  existence.  He  is  anxious  to  keep 
in  front  of  the  movement,  but  he  never  at* 
tempts  to  go  in  a  contraiy  direction.  If, 
then,  we  may  not  expect  in  Louis  Napoleon 
a  regenerator,  neither  need  we  apprehend  a 
disturber  of  the  existing  order  of  things. 
His  political  conduct  since  the  conp  d*Stai 
corrobarates  this  conclusion.  Nothing  could 
be  more  just  or  moderate  than  his  foreign  poli- 
cy ;  and  bis  speeches,  so  pat  to  the  prevail- 
ing ideas  that  every  one  hails  them  as  the 
best  expression  of  his  own  notions,  prove 
that  he  is  sailing  quietly  in  the  strong  current 
of  human  events. 

These  considerations  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent allay  those  misgivings  which  we  might 
otherwise  entertain  from  Louis  Napoleon^ 
avowed  idolatry  of  his  unolcy  and  from  hia 
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own  deficiency  in  strong  moral  principle. 
H^  will  give  due  weight  to  altered  circum- 
stances in  his  attempt  to  apply  the  idie  Na- 
poleoftienne  to  France  or  Europe  ;  and  as  it 
is^o  arrangement  of  Providence  that  the 


tmlj  useful  is,  in  the  main,  the  just  and 
right,  we  may  hope  that  the  strong  intellect 
of  Napoleon  III.  will  lead  him  to  results 
which  good  men  would  wish  to  see  accom- 
plished. 


-♦♦■ 


-♦•- 


From   the    Bdlabargh   R.eTlew. 


YILLEMAIN'S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF    HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE.' 


No  book  has  of  late  made  a  greater  sensa- 
tion in  French  society  than  M.  Yillemain's 
Souvenirs,  Many  reasons  will  account  for 
this  interest :  the  public  were  naturally  cu- 
rious for  a  work,  which  was  to  break  a  si- 
lence of  several  years  ;  the  men  who  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  had  taken  a  part 
in  the  politics  of  their  country,  were  anxious 
to  obtain  information  upon  the  period  imme- 
diately preceding  that  of  their  own  activity : 
whilst  to  those  of  an  older  date,  the  name  of 
M.  de  Narbonne  (the  hero  of  M.  Yillemain's 
first  volume)  promised  a  memorial  of  their 
own  times ;  lastly,  €he  mass,  included  in  the 
term  "  general  readers,"  were  instinctively 
assured  of  the  satisfaction  in  store  for  it  from 
this  remarkable  publication.  But  to  make 
our  readers  fully  aware  of  the  various  bear- 
ings of  the  volumes  now  before  us,  it  will  be 
as  well  to  recall  summarily  to  their  memories 
the  principal  occurrences  of  M.  Yillemain's 
career. 

Born  in  Paris  at  the  end  of  1791,  the  first 
recollections  of  Abel  Francois  Yillemain  did 
not,  aa  was  the  case  with  too  many  of  his 
older  contemporaries,  revert  to  the  revolu- 
tionary saturnalia  with  such  vivacity  as  to 
make  him  identify  despotism  with  security, 
or  offer  up  hymns  to  the  subtle  Caesar  whose 
victory  over  anarchy  was  the  death-blow  of 
freedom.  When  the  boy  whose  fame  was  to 
be  so  precocious,  began  to  receive  the  first 
impression  of  public  events,  the  liberator  had 
already  grown  into  a  tyrant,  and  the  hero  of 
the  18th  Brumaire  was  far  advanced  upon 
that  fearful  path  where  each  step,  if  indeed 
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it  led  to  glory,  cost  the  blood  of  the  thou- 
sands who  were  to  have  been  the  rising  gene- 
ration of  France.  The  amount  ojf  oppression 
against  which  M.  Yillemain  was  to  rebel  be- 
came manifest  years  later,  and,  after  hia  io- 
telligenoe  had  been  from  boyhood  to  early 
youth  gradually  hoarding  up  treasures  of  an- 
tipathy agarast  the  system  which  hoped  in 
silence  and  darkness  to  stifle  France,  his 
twentieth  year  was  destined  to  witness  that 
monstrous  and  most  wilfully  incurred  calaDi- 
ity — the  Russian  campaign  of  1812. 

From  this  early  epoch  of  M.  Yilleoaain's 
life,  dates  also  the  first  dawning  of  his  fame. 
In  1811,  M.  de  Fontanes,  then  Grand-Master 
of  the  University,  named  him  professor  of 
Rhetoric  of  the  College  Charlehapne,  and  the 
Parisian  youth,  so  little  disposed  to  respect, 
bowed — awestruck  as  may  be  said  by  hia 
superiority — to  the  lessons  of  this  hoy  of 
nineteen.  The  following  year,  the  Academk 
Fran^iie  proposed  for  iu  prixe  essaj  the 
panegerio  of  Montaigne,  and  the  youthful 
Professor  gave  for  a  time  his  whole  attention 
to  what  is  to  this  day  accounted  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  compositions  in  the  French 
language.  He  gained  the  prize,  hut,  in  our 
opinion,  it  is  needless  to  add  the  fact,  rastlj 
vaunted  by  some  biographers,  namely,  that 
the  famous  Elope  de  Montaigne  was  written 
in  a  week.  Two  years  after  the  panegyric  of 
Montaigne,  the  Academy,  by  the  proposal  of 
an  Essay  on  the  "Advantages  and  Disad- 
vanUges  of  Criticism,"  furnished  M.  Yille- 
main with  a  subject  that  really  seemed  made 
on  purpose  for  him.  The  highest  distincUon 
was  his  for  the  second  time,  and  he  may  be 
fairly  said,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Restora- 
tion, to  have  been  the  literary  idol  of  the 
hour. 
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But,  if  his  aeademio  fame  coald  go  no  fur- 
ther, there  was  another  point  oti  which  botii 
the  adversaries  and  partisans  of  M.  Yilletnain 
were  less  assured.  To  what  party,  or  rather 
to  what  nuance  (for  slight  variation  of  tints 
were  counted  then),  to  what  nuance  of  party 
did  he  belong?  A  short  time  sufficed  to 
show.  In  1816  the  prize  of  eloquence  was 
again  awarded  to  the  writer  of  the  ^seay  on 
MontMgfie,  for  a  Panegyric  on  Montesquieu ; 
and  it  has  been  said  of  M.  Villemain,  that  in 
youth  he  was  as  surely  the  perpetual  laure- 
ate of  the  Academy  as  he  has  since  become 
officially  its  perpetual  secretary.  The  Eloge 
de  Monleequieu,  however,  was  more  than  a 
literary  achievementi  and  from  this  time  for- 
ward no  doubt  any  longer  existed  of  the  poli- 
tical opinion  to  which  M.  Villemain  belonged. 
The  moderate  liberals,  the  men  at  whose 
head  stood  Royer  Collard,  felt  that  a  new 
champion  was  added  to  their  ranks,  and  their 
influence  rewarded  him  with  the  Professor- 
ship of  Eloquence  at  the  Sorbonne. 

With  this  nomiuatioo  began  the  real  and 
active  influence  of  M.  Villemain  upon  the 
literature  of  France.  To  have  a  notion  of 
what  enthusiasm,  grounded  upon  personal 
esteem  and  unlimited  admiration,  may  arrive 
at,  it  will  suffice  to  talk  with  any  of  the  men 
who  at  the  period  of  these  celebrated  lessons 
were  just  expanding  into  intellectual  life. 
From  all  parts  of  the  country,  from  towns  and 
provinces,  crowds  flocked  to  listen.  The  young 
Professor  was  enabled,  by  a  combination  of 
qualities  peculiar  to  himself,  to  wield  almost 
unexampled  authority  over  the  public  mind, 
and  whilst  the  French  youth  hailed  in  him 
the  conragreous  liberal  who  denounced  as  a 
crime  every  exclusion  of  foreign  literature  and 
of  original  genius,  the  mo^t  pedantic  of  the 
elaaaical  school  could  not  choose  but  admire 
a  correctness  of  diction,  a  loftiness  of  style, 
that  at  once  proclaimed  him  a  disciple  of  the 
greatest  writers  of  the  etecle  de  Louis  XIV, 

M.  Villemain  is  the  first  literary  critic  of 
modem  France, — her  ^ni  cesthetiker,  to  use 
a  German  term, — and  his  earliest  years,  as 
we  have  shown,  were  devoted  (especially  be- 
tween 1814  and  1826)  to  raising  the  art 
whereby  the  creations  of  genius  are  analysed 
and  explained  to  the  student  to  the  height  of 
a  philosophical  science.  From  1825,  after 
the  death  of  Louis  XVIIl.,  to  the  fall  of  the 
monarchy  in  1830,  another  aspect  is  observ- 
able in  M.  Villemain's  teaching,  as  in  that  of 
most  of  his  colleagues  of  the  Sorbonne. 
"  France,"  says  the%loquent  Professor,  in  a 
chapter  of  his  Souvenirs,  "  was  already  in 
possession  of  a  vast  number  of  Reforms,  ob- 


tained in  the  midst  of  those  controversies, 
whether  speculative  or  practical,  which  ^e 
the  moral  life  of  nations.  In  ten  years  of  Re- 
presentative Government  (incomplete  in  the 
outset),  she  had  recovered  from  the  greatest 
disasters  that  the  fatal  necessities  of  the  spir- 
it of  conquest  ever  entailed  upon  a  country, 
and  she  had  arrived  at  a  very  high  degree  of 
well-being  and  liberty  combined.  There  was 
in  France  at  this  moment  (1826-1829)  con- 
siderable happiness  with  less  security ;  much 
material  prosperity  and  a  singular  agitation 
of  the  public  mind." 

This  is  the  very  state  of  all  others  which 
most  favors  the  absorption  by  the  political 
spirit  of  whatever  the  realm  of  Intellect  con- 
tains.    Poetry — eloquence, — whether  of  the 
schools  or  the  bar, — art  of  all  kinds,  the  stage, 
and  society  itself,  become  the  conductors  of 
opposition  as  surely  as  parliamentary  debates. 
Allusions  are  seized  hold  of  at  every  turn,  and 
often  even  denounced  or  applauded, as  the  case 
may  be,  where  they  were  wholly  unintended.* 
In  the  history  of  all  nations  such  epochs  have 
served  to  bring  out  tenfold  the  natural  talent; 
to  increase  tenfold  the  merited  influence  of 
those  teachers  whose  office  it  is  to  awaken  in 
the  attentive  youth  around  them  the  deep 
and  genuine  sense  of  the  sublime.     At  such 
periods  there  mingles  with  the  study  of  the 
great  achievements  and  great  thoughts  of  the 
past,  a  sort  of  present  life,  which  animates 
and  inspires  both  master  and  disciple ;  and 
he  who  before  was  but  the  priest  of  a  Hero- 
worship,  conceives  the  hope  of  becoming  a  he- 
ro himself!     To  be  doing  is  man's  natural  im- 
pulse, and  by  as  much  as  he  is  the  more  ac- 
tive, by  so  much  is  he  the  healthier  and  the 
better.     Reduce  a  noble  intelligence  to  the 
mere  duty  of  recording  dead  events,  of  com- 
menting upon  words  without  application  to 
his  own  immediate  sphere  of  existence,  you 
interest  the  brain  only,  and  draw  forth  the 
qualities  which  are  after  all  but  necessary  to 
the  composition  of  a  clever  and  methodical 
archivist ;  but  imbue  the  same  spirit  with  the 
conviction  that  his  words  are  actions,  that 
of  his  lessons  and  ideas  there  shall  be  some- 
thing bom ;  place  upon  his  shoulders  the  glo- 
rious load  of  active  responsibility,   which, 
whilst  it  excites  his  best  energies,  steadies 
him  ;  and  then,  if  he  be  honest,  you  shall 
see  before  you  not  a  rhetorician  but  a  patriot, 
**not  an  author,"  to  use  Pascal's  fine  ex- 
pression, "  but  a  man."    Nowhere  was  the 
truth  of  this  better  exemplified  than  in  the 
case  of  France  in  the  latter  years  of  the  Res- 
toration.    Villemain,   Cousin,  Guizot,  —  to 
mention  merely  the  chiefs  of  those  famous 
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schools  ia  which  the  stadents  were  the  flow- 
er of  the  Parisian  youth, — were  carried  to 
thlB  pitch  of  elevation  they  attained  hy  the 
proud  consciousness  of  creative  power ;  they 
felt  that  they  im patted  life,  and  could  almost 
follow  the  ignition  of  each  ardent  soul  at  the 
spark  barely  emitted  from  their  own.  That 
they  were  over-im  patient, — that  they  com- 
mitted a  great  (perhaps  for  the  honor  and  lib 
erty  of  their  country  an  irremediable)  mis- 
take» — this,  we  imagine,  none  of  them  now 
hesitates  to  admit ;  but  therein  can  be  found 
no  argument  against  either  the  purity  of  their 
conviction  or  its  depth.  Had  they  been  old- 
er men,  they  might  have  shown  greater  pru- 
dence, they  could  not  have  been  more  sin- 
cere. 

It  is  to  this  and  the  preceding  period  of 
the  Empire  that  M.  Villemain's  Souvenirs 
relate,  although  he  has  somewhat  inaccurately 
described  them  as  contemporary  history.  The 
revolutions  he  has  witnessed,  and  the  politi- 
^cal  experiments  in  which  he  has  borne  some 
part,  belong  altogether  to  the  past ;  but  one 
of  the  resources  of  French  literature  in  its 
present  state  is,  to  satirize  the  present  by  a 
contrast  with  former  liberties,  or  a  parallel 
with  other  epochs  of  despotism.  It  is  scarce- 
ly necessary,  we  presume,  to  prove  to  the 
followers  of  any  political  sect  the  unripeness 
of  France  for  Republican  institutions.  The 
ultra- democrats  of  America  stigmatize  her  as 
unworthy  of  them :  so  let  it  be :  unworthy 
or  not,  even  they  recognize  her  unfitness  for 
them.  Remains;  then,  monarchy,  constitu- 
tional or  absolute  monarchy,  or  what  is  known 
since  Montesquieu  by  the  name  of  a  mixed 
principle  of  government :  against  the  appli- 
cability of  this,  which  the  larger  portion  of 
genuine  liberals  admit  to  be  the  most  per- 
S^ct  form  of  Government  of  which  man's  im- 
perfect nature  is  capable,  we  have  the  two 
abortive  attempts  of  the  Restoration  and 
Louis  Philippe's  reign.  "  If,"  it  is  alleged 
very  generally  now,  •*  if  France  were  capable 
of  supporting  a  Constitutional  Government, 
the  two  Revolutions  of  1830  and  1848  would 
not  have  succeeded  so  well.*'  And  then  the 
word  "  tyrant"  is  applied  to  Charles  X.,  and 
Louis  Philippe  ia  accused  of  corruption.  But 
this  is  not  a  true  view  of  the  case.  In  the 
first  place,  the  excuse  of  tyranny  will  not  do  ; 
for  if  that  alone  were  to  be  a  cause  for  the 
fall  of  a  government  in  France,  if  the  sup- 
pression of  freedom  were  inevitably  to  pro- 
duce revolution,  what  reason  would  be  found 
for  the  existence  (suppose  it  even  momentary) 
of  the  present  state  of  things  ?  The  mere 
accusation  of  corruption  will  not  stand  any 


better  as  regards  Loub  Philippe ;  for  cormp- 
tion  as  bad,  nay  worse,  and  to  the  fall  ms 
well  known  and  as  much  talked  of  (though 
not  in  print),  exists  at  the  present  hour. 
Where,  then,  lies  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  the 
one,  and  of  the  duration  of  the  other  ?  That 
is  what  we  hope  to  explain,  and  what  we 
think  has  been  but  too  little  considered  oa 
this  side  of  the  Channel. 

"  A  man  does  not  die  of  this  or  that  mal- 
ady,*' one  of  the  cleverest  physicians  in  Eu- 
rope is  in  the  habit  of  affirming ;  ^^  he  dies  of 
his  own  weakness  and  inability  to  resist  dis- 
ease." And  so  with  governments.  None 
are  perfect — none  are  without  their  detrac- 
tors, their  opponents,  their  violent  haters 
even ;  but  their  force  lies  in  their  power  of 
resistance;  in  the  greater  mass  of  interests 
they  assimilate  with  their  own;  in  the 
stronger  energies  they  develop,  and  conse- 
quently enlist  in  their  own  defence;  in  the 
wider  expansion  they  afiford  to  whatever  is 
fermenting  in  the  national  mind.  Closely 
examined,  the  whole  secret  of  constitutiood 
government  depends  on  the  proper  compre- 
hension of  the  words  balances  and  checks,  on 
the  sincere  co-operation  of  all  parties  to  turn 
this  word  into  a  reality.  Over  and  orer, 
England  has  been  rescued  by  the  deep  and 
practical  consciousness  our  political  men  and 
political  parties  have  of  this  truth ;  but  once 
only  in  France  are  its  workings  to  be  traced, 
and  one  man  alone  seems  to  have  been  aware 
of  its  importance.  That  man  was  Louis 
XVIU. 

The  great  mistake  we  are  habitually  guilty 
of  is  that  of  judging  other  countries  from 
our  own  point  of  view ;  of  raising  for  their 
conduct  in  our  own  minds  a  standard  of  what 
we  think  right,  and  imparting  to  them  oar 
own  likes  and  dislikes.  We  are  apt  to  regard 
France,  for  instance,  with  Prostestant  eyes, 
and  take  into  no  account  the  natural  influ- 
ence of  religion, — France  being,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  Catholic,  and  not  being,  as  we 
falsely  suppose,  by  any  means  generally  ir- 
religious. We  also  do  not  sufficiently  examine 
the  essence  and  action  of  royalism  in  France, 
because  we  know  of  no  equivalent  for  it 
among  ourselves.  These  two  points,  never* 
theless,  sliould  be  borne  in  mind  (not  exag- 
gerated, but  received  for  what  they  are 
worth)  by  whoever  would  attain  to  a  real 
understanding  of  the  past,  the  present^  or  the 
future  state  of  France. 

As  opposed  to  any  accidental  form  of  gov- 
ernment— whether  republic,  military  despot- 
ism, or  empire, — the  two  different  monarchies 
of  the  elder  Bourbons  and  of  the  Orieans 
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branch  make  bat  one  continued  effort  of  con- 
Btitotional  royally,  from  1815  to  1830;  but, 
considered  in  themselTes  and  in  detail  as  rel- 
atiTe  to  the  minute  workings  of  the  constitu- 
tional principle,  there  is  not  a  wider  space 
between  Charles  X.  and  his  ambitious  cousin, 
Louis  Philippe,  than  between  the  former  and 
bis  brother,  Louis  XVIIL  Louis  Philippe 
penetrated  as  little  into  the  philosophy  of 
constitutional  government  as  did  Charles  X., 
and  was  even  less  ready  to  submit  to  its  re- 
atriettons.  He  did  not  comprehend  the  sac- 
rifices which  the  constitutional  principle  re- 
quires ;  and,  instead  of  the  immaculate  good 
faith  that  is  indispensable  in  a  constitutional 
king,  be  was  constantly  attempting  to  outwit 
some  one,  or  obtain  something  by  cunning 

and  curious  means.     *'  Ha !    ha !  M. , 

exclaimed  he  one  evening  (laughing  heartily 
at  the  joke)  to  one  of  his  ministers,  '*  I  sent 
you  a  surprise  to-day  to  the  Chamber  of 
Peers — ^you  did  not  Fuspect  your  bill  would 
be  thrown  out  there  !*'  It  should  be  remark- 
ed that  the  bill  in  question  was  one  on  which 
the  ministry  had  no  foreknowledge  of  the 
king's  opposition,  and  the  latter,  to  avoid  dis- 
cussion, bad  simply  thought  it  safer  to  make 
sore  of  a  hostile  majority  ready  to  act  at  the 
last  moment  in  the  chamber  of  peers.    That 
the  necessity  of  real  balances  and  checks,  and 
not  purely  nominal  ones,  did  not  strike  Louis 
Philippe,  is  proved    by  the  disregard  he 
evinced  towards  the  upper  House  as  a  poli- 
tical Agent.     "M.  Villemain,"  said  he  one 
day  to  the  author  of  the  Souvenin  Contem- 
parains,  "  you  are  in  the  opposition  ?"  ''  No, 
aire,^  was  the  reply  ;  "  but  I  discuss  accord- 
ing to  my  conscience"  (je  discute),    *'  If  I 
bad   known,  M.  Villemain,"  continued  the 
king,  "  I  would  not  have  made  you  a  peer 
of  France."     At  this  the  astonishment  of 
one  of  the  sincerest  advocates  of  representa- 
tive government  in  France  was  so  unbounded 
that  be  could  not  avoid  showing  it.     "In 
heaven's  name,  sire,"  retorted  M.  Yiliemain, 
*'  what,  then,  does  your  majesty  imagine  the 
chamber  of  peers  to  be  ?"    **  A  court  of  jus- 
tice," was  the  answer,  "a supreme  tribunal." 
Louis  XVIIL,  unlike  his  two  successors, 
'*  had  leamf*  something  in  exile,  and  '*  had 
/orpoiten**  much.     During  his  residence  in 
England  be  had  really  studied  and  understood 
'the  working  of  constitutional  government, 
and  when  he  mounted  the  throne,  he  gave 
France  in  all  sincerity  representative  institu- 
tions, nor  in  any  one  single  instance  did  he 
ever  play  false  either  to  bis  ministers  or  the 
country.     He  had  the  one  prime  virtue  that 
renders  a  man  worthy  to  rule  others :  that  of 


putting  aside  his  own  private  sympathies  and 
antipathies,  and  retaining  only  tnose  which 
belonged  to  bis  situation.  He  had,  indeed, 
no  great  love  of  liberalism,  yet  really  liberal 
institutions  were  the  ornament  of  his  reign, 
and  a  spirit  of  large  and  genuine  liberalism 
pervaded  all  his  acts.  He  had  no  extraordi- 
nary taste  for  the  arts  or  enthusiasm  for  liter- 
ature (his  literary  pursuits  were  bounded  by 
his  love  for  certain  Latin  authors),  yet  never 
did  literature  or  modern  French  art  arrive  at 
a  higher  pitch  of  development  than  during 
his  reign.  He  had  no  worship  for  honesty 
and  uprightness  because  of  their  beauty  and 
their  truth,  nor  had  he,  more  than  Louis 
Philippe,  any  esteem  or  respect  for  human 
nature ;  but  his  sound,  sharp  intellect  had 
simply  impressed  him  with  the  policy  of  hon- 
esty, and  he  had  (in  that  the  exact  reverse 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans)  gained  the  convic- 
tion that  it  is  safer  to  expand  and  elevate  the 
national  spirit  of  a  country  yon  are  called 
upon  to  govern,  than  to  debase  it.  His  con- 
stant aim  was  to  develop  to  the  utmost  the 
internal  energies  of  the  nation,  so  directing 
them  that  the  free  and  natural  expansion  of 
each  made  it  a  counterpoise  to  the  possible 
encroachments  of  the  others.  The  proof  of 
this  (if  proof  were  needed)  would  lie  in  the 
fact  that  Louis  XVIII.'s  only  enemies  were 
the  ultra-royalist  and  retrograde  party,  to 
whom  be  made  the  fewest  imaginable  con- 
cessions, but  whom  he  tried  to  keep  in  good 
humor  by  satisfactions  of  vanity.  Monsisub, 
Comte  de  Provence,  Louis  XVIIL,  was  a 
bom  king,  in  the  best  and  highest  sense  of 
the  word,  and  one  whose  firm  belief  m  the 
inseparability  of  the  country's  real  interests 
from  the  real  interests  of  the  crown,  would 
have  spared  France  all  her  future  troubles 
could  it  have  descended  with  equal  force  to 
his  successor.  The  precise  contrary  of  the 
judgment  passed  by  Tacitus  upon  Galbamay 
be  applied  to  this  prince,  for  it  was  the  pos- 
session of  sovereign  power  whicb  showed 
him  so  capable  of  wielding  it. 

We  have  permitted  ourselves  this  disgres- 
sion  in  order  to  show  the  reader  that  per- 
haps once,  and  once  only,  since  her  terrible 
revolution  of  1789,  was  France  in  the  full 
possession  of  a  truly  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  that  she  deeply  appreciated  its  bene- 
fits. During  the  first  ten  years  of  the  resto- 
ration, France  was  strong  in  herself,  and  any 
attack  thin  would  have  found  her  capable  of 
resistance.  She  has  never  been  so  since,  and 
she  has  yielded  in  turn  to  every  violence  and 
every  oppression.  M.  Villemain,  whose  in- 
terestmg  picture  of  France  in  1825,  baa  led 
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us  into  the  foregoing  remarks,  is  assuredly  an 
impartial  witness.  History  will  probably  al- 
ways place  his  name  foremost  among  the 
"  men  of  July  ;^  yet  his  testimony  comes  en- 
tirely to  the  support  of  what  we  have  ad- 
vanced, and  what  we  believe  no  man  of  intel- 
ligence or  really  liberal  judgment  will  be  now 
found  in  France  to  deny. 

M.  Yillemain's  political  career  began  with 
the  Revolation  of  1830.  From  the  moment 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Orleans  dynasty, 
the  academician,  the  professor  of  eloquence, 
the  man  of  letters,  all  disappeared,  making 
room  for  the  active  politician,  the  peer  of 
France,  the  minister,  whose  parliamentary 
oratory  alone  recalled  to  his  hearers  the 
great  critic,  the  inspired  lecturer  of  1825. 
Twice  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  saw 
him  at  its  head,  and  twice  the  University 
of  France  received  him  as  Grand-Master. 
His  first  entrance  into  office  was  with 
Marshal  Soult  in  1839,  his  second,  with  M. 
Ouizot  in  1840.  He  remained  Minister  up- 
wards of  five  years,  and  during  that  time  a 
rare  spirit  of  enlightened  liberality  was  infus- 
ed into  whatever  was  connected  with  educa- 
tional administration.  Perhaps,  even  M. 
Villemain's  inflexible  liberalism  (we  find  no 
other  word  to  suit  that  courageous  tolerance, 
that  elevated  impartiality,  which  threats  and 
flattery  were  alike  unable  to  daunt  or  to  de- 
ceive) was  embarrassing  to  some  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  disagreeable  to  the  king:  it 
was  generally  thought  he  owed  to  their  com- 
binea  dislike  the  loss  of  a  place  his  talents 
and  renown  so  well  qualified  him  to  fill.  But 
never  did  the  parity  of  elevation  in  character 
and  intellect  evince  itself  more  clearly  than  in 
the  way  in  which  M.  Villemain  met  the  of- 
fers of  compensation  made  to  him  shortly 
after.  When,  in  1844,  M.  Villemain  left  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  Marshal 
Soult  proposed  to  the  Chamber  to  award 
him  a  legblative  pension  of  the  amount  of 
16,000  francs.  M.  Villemain  instantly  pro- 
tested publicly  against  this  measure  by  a 
formal  demand  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
law,  and  Marshal  Soult  himself,  in  conse- 
quence, announced  the  abandonment  of  the 
proposition,  expressing  his  deep  regret  at  M. 
Villemain's  determination. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  on  M. 
Villemain's  remarkable  talent  for  depicting 
character,  or  the  marvellous  aptitude  with 
which  he  animates  the  figures  of  the  past, 
and  produces  living  to  our  sense  the  men  of 
whom  we  have  heard  traditionally,  and  be- 
fore whose  revived  reality  we  stand  suddenly 
impressed,  and  inwardly  exclaiming,  ''Yes; 


so  they  must  have  been."  We  have  said 
of  M.  de  Narbonne  that  he  was  one  of  the 
principal  subjects  of  M.  Villemain's  Sanvm- 
tr«,  and  we  have  said  this  designedly.  The 
real  aim  of  M.  Villemain's  book  (and  there- 
upon depends  its  value,  as  well  as  its  nov- 
eUy)  is  to  paint  France  as  she  was  during 
the  twenty  yeirs  that  elapsed  between  1810 
and  1830,  to  reconstruct  the  social  edifice, 
and  whilst  exhibiting  the  apparent  grandeur 
of  its  architecture,  its  marble  columns  and 
majestic  porticoes,  to  direct  attention  to  the 
worm  which,  all  the  while,  is  silently  gnaw- 
ing at  the  beams  and  rafters,  and  whose  la- 
bor is  that  of  inevitable  destruction.  In  the 
biography  of  M.  de  Narbonne,  we  see  the 
worm  at  work  at  home,  whilst,  to  superficial 
eyes,  the  giant  strides  of  the  Conqueror 
abroad  were,  on  the  contrary,  basing  stabil- 
ity of  dominion  upon  perpetual  triumph. 
In  the  "Recollections  of  the  Sorbonne  in 
1826,"  we  are  shown,  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  studies  best  loved,  of  the  liberties  most 
prized — the  barely  perceptible  germ  of  what 
is  later  to  expand  into  revolt.  Once  only  (in 
the  portion  of  the  volume  relating  to  M-  de 
F^letz  et  qutlques  Salons  de  ton  Tempt)  we 
have  a  picture  of  France  in  her  full  summer 
noon  of  prosperity,  when  the  clouds  of  the 
dawn  have  gone  from  the  face  of  her  politi- 
cal heaven,  and  not  a  breath  of  wind  has  jet 
arisen  to  herald  the  storm  of  the  darker 
hours.  Confident  in  her  government  and  in 
herself, — healthy,  industrious,  hopeful  and 
free,^ — we  may  there  contemplate  France  as 
she  has  never  been  suice,  in  one  brief,  happy 
moment  of  repose. 

To  depict  the  internal  agitations  of  the 
First  Empire,  to  which  despotism  affixed  such 
a  marble  mask  of  outward  calm,  no  one  was 
better  situated  than  M.  Villemain ;  for  no 
one  was  so  constantly  admitted  into  the  pri- 
vacy of  those  who  were  themselves  most  ad- 
vanced in  the  secrets  of  their  master's  coun- 
sels. The  youth  already  distinguished  by 
M.  de  Fontanes  was  soon  the  inseparable 
companion  of  M.  de  Narbonne,  the  often  in- 
voluntary and  indirect  confidant  of  the  sov- 
ereign's perplexities  or  Titanic  schemes. 
When  Bonaparte  desires  M.  de  Narbonne  to 
give  him  some  notes  upon  the  Papal  ques- 
tion, fully  explaining  why  he  so  earnestly 
advocates  the  immediate  restoration  to  lib- 
erty of  Pius  VII.  and  the  granting  of  all  his 
claims,  it  is  tq  M.  Villemain  that  the  Em* 
peror's  favorite  aide-de-camp  applies  to  fur- 
nish him  with  the  various  sources  and  docu- 
ments on  which  he  intends  founding  his  ar- 
guments. 
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WBeQ,  on  the  eve  of  the  Russian  cam- 
paign of  1812,  M.  de  Narbonne  is  sent  for 
one  day  snddealy  to  Saint  Cloud  to  listen  to 
the  ever-repeated  rhapsodies  of  the  fated 
Hero»  it  is  M.  Yillemaiif  who,  seated  in  a 
comer  of  the  carriage  reading  Chateaubri- 
and's IHniraire,  to  while  away  time,  receives 
the  first  recoil  of  the  shock  felt  a  moment  be- 
fore by  his  illustrious  friend.  After  giving 
the  order  to  drive  grand  train  to  Paris  lo  the 
Due  de  Bassano's,  M.  de  Narbonne,  press- 
ing his  hands  upon  his  forehead  and  appar- 
ently recalling  to  his  mind  what  had  just 
passed,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  a  more  dis- 
tinct idea  of  it  to  himself,  murmurs :  **  What 
a  man!  great  heavens!  what  ideas!  what 
dreams  !  Where  is  the  keeper  of  this  genius? 
It  is  not  to  be  believed  I  Either  Bedlam  or 
the  Pantheon  !'*  A  few  moments  after,  he 
turns  towards  his  companion,  and  with  an 
absent  air,  takes  up  the  volume  on  which  the 
latter  had  been  engaged,  and  reading  aloud 
the  title,  lUniraire  de  Paris  a  Jerusalem  pas- 
sant par  la  Orlce,  **  You  are  happy,  young 
man,  to  be  able  to  employ  yourself  thus, 
he  adds,  with  a  sigh,  **  Itiniraire  de  Paris 
a  Jerusalem,  forsooth  !  The  road  is  a  long 
one,  if  you  will ;  but  we  have  something 
else  before  us  than  that — another  way  to 
study,  ma/oif — another  sort  of  armed  pil- 
grimage to  undertake,  in  order  to  reach  Mos- 
cow and  the  Cross  of  the  great  Ivan !  It  is 
not  a  question  this  time  of  burning  on  the 
highway  the  beard  of  some  peaceful  old 
Turk,  taking  horse-exercise  for  his  pleasure  ; 
nor  of  shouting  out,  in  the  ruins  of  Sparta, 
three  times,  'Leonidasl'  who  is  naturally 
enough  deaf  to  the  appeal." 

When  repeating  these  words  of  M.  de 
Narbonne,  M.  Villemain  closes  the  page  by 
saying:  "The  man  I  knew  habitually  so 
calm,  of  such  a  serene  elevation  of  soul, 
seemed  now,  in  thought,  in  tone,  in  the  very 
movement  of.  his  lips,  to  be  a  prey  to  an  ir- 
ritation I  had  never  observed  in  him  before  ; 
there  was  a  mixture  of  sadness  and  irony,  a 
bitterness  that,  in  him,  bewildered  me.  I 
remained  silent  respectfully,  before  this  pa- 
triotic grief,  and  half  inclined  to  blush  for  the 
literary  ecstasy  into  which  I  had  allowed  my- 
self to  fait  a  moment  ago.  I  fancied  I  bad 
suddenly  gained  an  insight  into  the  sad 
realities  of  existence,  and  I  felt  I  had  learn- 
ed more  in  that  short  instant  than  many 
hours  of  book-reading  could  have  afforded 
me. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  details 
of  this  most  tragical  period  of  Bonaparte's 
life,  we  will  briefly  recall  the  circumstances 


which  had  placed  M.  de  Narbonne  in  such 
close  juxtaposition  to  him. 

Destined  by  birth  and  favor  to  live  in  the 
intimacy  of  the  Court  of  France,  after  having 
been  the  companion  and  Chevalier  d'Hon- 
neur  of  Mesdames  the  daughters  of  Louis 
XY.,  Louis  de  Narbonne,  when  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1789  had  broken  out,  accepted  the 
post  of  most  responsibility  and  most  danger, 
that  of  Minister  of  War.  He  so  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  this  capacity,  that  a  year  after 
(1703),  when  he  had  been  forced  to  fly 
France,  we  find  the  following  record  of  the 
opinion  conceived  of  him  by  Mr.  Pitt: — 
''Ah!  M;  de  Narbonne,''  said  the  English 
Minister  to  him  one  day,  **  what  did  you  not 
do  for  your  wretched  country!  it  is  truly 
marvellous  to  see  how  in  a  few  months  you 
managed  to  renoantle  her  fortresses,  recruit 
her  garrisons,  and  put  in  readiness  an  army 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoussnd  men." 

For  eight  or  nine  years  M.  de  Narbonne 
remained  in  exile,  principally  in  Switzerland, 
where  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Louis 
Philippe  d'Orleans.  It  was  not  till  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  Consulate,  in  1802,  that  he 
returned  to  France,  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  English  friends,  whom  the 
peace  jpf  Amiens  had  attracted  thither.  His 
one  chief  intimate  was  Mr.  Fox,  for  whom  he 
had  such  a  sincere  affection,  that  after  that 
statesman's  death,  he  used  to  say  he  had 
always  meant,  in  case  of  any  accident  occur- 
ring to  himself,  to  appoint  him  to  the  guard- 
ianship of  his  youngest  child.  This  friend- 
ship for  Fox  was  the  cause  of  M.  de 
Narbonne's  first  active  employment  by  Bona- 
parte. When,  in  1806,  the  negotiation  was 
set  on  foot  by  the  cabinets  of  St.  Jameses 
and  of  the  Tuileries,  in  order  to  make  an  at- 
tempt to  restore  peace.  Lord  Lauderdale  was 
commissioned  to  treat  for  the  English  Gov- 
ernment, and  M.  de  Narbonne  was  fixed 
upon  by  Napoleon  as  the  person  best  calcu- 
lated to  meet  him.  Things  advanced  slowly, 
as  we  already  know,  and  the  Dictator,  un- 
mindful of  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise 
itself,  and  of  the  fresh  obstacle  opposed  to  it 
in  the  shape  produced  by  Fox's  death,  con- 
ceived a  suspicion  oi  M.  de  Narbonne's  sin- 
cerity, and  ordered  Fouch6,  then  Minister  of 
Police,  to  investigate  narrowly  the  conduct 
of  the  plenipotentiary.  Fouch6*s  report  was 
favorable  in  the  extreme,  and  Bonaparte's 
notions  of  possible  treachery  were  put  to 
flight ;  but  still  the  tide  of  M.  de  Narbonne's 
favor  had  not  yet  set  in,  and  he  remained  for 
three  years  longer  in  comparative  obscurity 
and  complete  insction.    Suddenly,  in  1809, 
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the  news  was  sent  to  him  of  hia  restoration 
to  the  rank  he  bad  occupied  in  the  army,  be- 
fore the  revolution;  and  with  his  title  of 
General,  he  received  bis  appointment  as 
Governor  of  the  town  of  Raab,  and  the  order 
to  take  his  immediate  departure  for  Hun- 
gary. Tbis  was  the  real  opening  of  his  poli- 
tical and  diplomatic  career.  He  was  sent 
into  the  Austrian  States,  in  order  to  watch 
the  movements  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary, 
and  to  take  advantage  of  any  discontent  that 
should  favor  a  detachment  from  the  Austrian 
crown,  and  the  crealion  of  independent  sov- 
ereignties under  a  French  protectorate.  The 
treaty  of  Vienna,  however,  for  a  time,  put  an 
end  to  these  combinations,  and  M.  de  Nar- 
bonne  was  removed  to  the  Government  of 
Trieste.  He  had  not  been  long  there  when 
the  acces&ion  to  the  throne  of  Bavaria  of 
Maximilian  Joseph,  put  Napoleon  in  mind  of 
the  intimAcy  between  M.  de  Narbonne  and 
the  new  sovereign,  and  he  named  the  former 
his  envoy  to  the  court  of  Munich.  It  was 
then  that,  in  passing  through  Vienna  on  his 
road  from  Trieste  into  Bavaria,  M.  de  Nar- 
bonne rendered  to  Napoleon  the  one  service 
(it  was  then  called  so)  which  changed  the 
whole  current  of  his  future  life.  In  an  audi- 
ence to  which  he  was  bidden  by  the  Emper- 
or Francis  II.,  M.  de  Narbonne  first  ilceived 
the  suggestions  made  by  that  monarch  of  a 
possible  alliance  with  the  Conqueror,  and  in- 
stantly wrote  an  account  of  the  interview  to 
Napoleon,  sending  the  letter  through  Fouch^, 
to  whom  he  was  under  obligations.  This 
letter  preceded  by  six  weeks  the  deliberation 
in  council  upon  the  Emperor's  marriage,  and 
was  the  first  cause  of  the  choice  made  of  an 
Archduchess  of  Austria.  The  official  demand 
of  Maria  Louisa's  hand  followed  speedily, 
and  the  niece  of  Marie  Antoinette  was  seat- 
ed on  the  throne  of  France.  Recalling  M. 
de  Narbonne  from  Munich,  Bonaparte  pro- 
posed at  once  to  give  him  the  highest  situa- 
tion in  the  Empresses  household,  by  naming 
him  Grand  Maltre ;  but,  for  a  reason  that 
has  never  been  entirely  fathomed,  the  Impe- 
rial bride  over-ruled  her  lord's  decision,  and 
maintained  in  this  post  the  Comte  de  Beau- 
hamais.  The  Emperor,  apparently  annoyed 
at  this  contretemps,  but  in  fact  not  sorry  to 
be  forced  into  giving  his  new  favorite  a  posi- 
tion that  brought  him  into  nearer  contact 
with  himself,  named  as  one  of  his  aides-de- 
camp, Count  Louis  de  Narbonne,  now  arriv- 
ed at  the  aged  of  fifty-five. 

From  this  moment  forward,  the  ex* Chev- 
alier d'Honneur  of  Mesdames  de  France  was 
the  perpetual  companion  or  agent  of  Bona- 
parte, sometimes,  lackily«  his  Mviser,  always 


his  confidant  and  most  fiuthful  friend.  He 
it  was  who  first  received  the  vague  com- 
munications of  a  plan  so  monstrously  fantas- 
tic, that  he  held  it  for  the  mere  nightmare 
of  conquest.  Bui  as  his  imperial  interlocu- 
tor recurred  over  and  over  to  the  same  plan, 
and  each  time  with  more  and  more  earnest- 
ness, he  was  at  last  forced  into  the  sad  con- 
viction of  the  impossibility  of  warding  off 
the  greatest  danger  that  bad  ever  threatened 
France.  No  arguments  were  of  any  avail, 
no  appeals  would  move  the  iron  heart  at- 
tracted, compelled  by  the  magnet  of  its  fiate, 
and  the  invasion  of  the  vast  empire  of  the 
North  was  irrevocably  decreed. 

The  more  we  study  Bonaparte,  as  he  ap- 
pears to  us  in  his  conversations  with  M.  de 
Narbonne,  the  more  we  are  unavoidably — 
irresistibly — struck  by  the  constant  and  un- 
deniable evidences  of  morbid  excitement, 
almost  amounting  to  an  aberration  of  intel- 
lect. It  was  not  so  much  to  follow  up  any 
fixed  system  of  policy,  as  to  arrive  at  the 
realization  of  a  kind  of  dream,  that  Napoleon 
invaded  Russia.  Listen  to  all  his  rhaj^odies 
about  Alexander,  to  his  theories  upon  the 
Tartaric  race,  to  his  wild  Utopia  of  the 
future.  "Will  you  never  be  convinced, 
Narbonne?"  we  hear  him  say  one  day; 
"you  who  are  so  well  versed  in  history! 
Do  you  not  see  that  I  am  doing  what  Marios 
did,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  when,  with 
bis  veterans,  scorched  by  the  African  sno, 
be  twice  crushed  the  armies  of  the  North  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Aix,  and  put  off  for 
three  centuries  the  invasion  of  the  Goths  ? 
The  extermination  of  the  Kymbri  ia  the  first 
necessity'of  empire,  and  in  that  same  blood 
has  imperialism  always  found  fresh  strength 
successively  under  Trajan,  and  Aurelian,  and 
Tbeodosius !"  (Vol.  i.  p.  161.).  •'  The  only 
difficulty  of  tbis  expedition  is  a  moral  one, 
he  used  to  repeat :  "  We  must,  whilst  prof- 
iting by  the  energy  of  the  revolutionary 
spint,  not  set  loose  its  passions ;  we  most 
raise  Poland,  but  not  emancipate  it,  and  as- 
sure the  independence  of  western  Europe, 
without  exciting  any  republican  fermentation 
— there  is  the  whole  problem."  And  then 
he  would  delight  in  turomg  round  somewhat 
sharply  on  M.  de  Narbonne,  and  adding — 
''You  were  bitten  by  all  those  fine  ideu 
once — don't  forget  it  1  You  believed  in  the 
Constitution  of  1791.  ....  I  don't  blame 
you  for  it,  the  wisest  may  be  mistaken ;  bat 
you  were  all  of  you  attempting  an  impossi- 
bility, and  yon  brought  about  that  earth- 
quake in  which  was  engulphed  my  poor 
uncle,  Louis  XVL  /" 

This,  be  it  remarked,  was  one  of  Napo- 
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leon^s  favorite  absnrditiefl  to  allade,  after  his 
marriage  with  the  Archduchess  of  Austria, 
to  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVL  by  the  title 
of  "man  onele*'     But  let  us  follow  him  a 
little  further,  in   the  course  of  arguments 
fumbhed  by  his  unlimited  ambition  : — "  I 
like  the  Poles  well  enough/'  he  would  ob- 
serve ;  *'  but  I  have  well  thought  that  over : 
I  will  have  a  camp  in  Poland,  not  a  forum. 
We  can  have  a  little  bit  of  a  Diet  all  the 
same  (nil  bout  de  Di^U),  just  to  help  the 
levies  of  men  we  shall  require,  in  the  Qrand 
Ducby  of  Warsaw,  but  nothing  more.     I 
shall  mabe  war  upon  Alexander  courteously, 
with  two  thousand  bouches  a  feu,  and  five 
hundred  thousand  soldiers,  but  without  any 
insurrection.  ...  I  shall  take  Moscow,  and 
throw  the  Czar  into  Asia ;  but  I  shall  not 
suffer  a  club,  whether  in  Warsaw  or  Cracow 

— no  matter  where No !  my 

dear  Karbonne,  I  will  only  employ  Poland  as 
a  disciplined  force,  wherefrom  to  recruit  my 
battle- Belds." 

Against  these  notions,  as  infieiible  as  they 
were  extravagant,  no  representations  of  M. 
de  Narbonne  were  of  any  avail.  He  merely 
found  himself  accused  of  not  comprehending 
the  vastness  of  the  Emperor's  designs,  and 
what  in  fact  was  due  to  his  extreme  pene- 
tration.  Was  set  down  precisely  to  the  re- 
verse, 

"I  cannot  understand  you,  Narbonne," 
was  the  perpetually  recurring  phrase. 
**  You — generally  so  conGdent,  and  of  cou- 
rage so  gay  I  ...  I  know  the  Czar.  I 
had  influence  over  him  once ;  and  that  sort 
of  thing  is  never  quite  destroyed.  His  im- 
agination must  be  powerfully  struck — he 
will  come  round  to  me — perhaps  even  he 
may  draw  back  before  my  armaments,  and 
the  European  review  I  shall  pass  at  Dresden » 
previous  to  sending  my  ultimatum  to  him  by 
you.  If  not — let  destiny  have  its  way,  and 
Russia  be  crushed  by  mv  hatred  of  England  I 
.  .  .  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  interminable 
deserts  you  talk  of,  and  at  the  end  of  which 
are  conquest  and  peace."  **  And  then,*' 
adds  the  chronicler,  "hi&  eye  would  sud- 
denly assume  a  glare  that  made  his  listener's 
blood  run  cold ;  And  M.  de  Narbonne  has 
left  the  record  of  the  following  tirade,  pecu- 
liarly interesting  to  the  English  reader. 

*"  After  all,  tnon  eher,*  (and  his  aide-de-camp 
observes,  **  he  spoke  with  the  tone  of  a  man  on- 
der  the  influence  of  a  dream,")  *  this  long,  long 
road  If  the  road  to  India,  Alexander  started 
fiooi  a  greater  distance  than  Moscow,  to  reach 
the  Ganges.  I  have  often  thoaght  of  it,  ever 
since  St.  Jean  d'Acre.    If  I  had  not  been  forced 


into  abandoning  that  Biege,  T  should  hive  con- 
qaered  half  Asia,  then,  and  taken  Europe  from 
the  other  aide,  in  order  to  seize  the  thrones  of 
France  and  Italy  on  my  return  home.  Now,  it 
is  from  the  extremity  of  Europe  that  I  mnst  start, 
80  as  to  come  down  from  Asia,  and  get  at  Eng- 
land  I  have  the  map  and  the  exact 

state  of  the  populations  to  be  encountered,  in  or- 
der to  go  from  Teflis  and  Erivan  to  the  English 
possessions  in  India.  It  is  a  less  terrible  cam- 
paign than  that  which  we  shall  commence  three 
months  hence.  Moscow  is  3,000  kilometres  from 
Paris,  and  there  will  no  doubt  be  some  few  bat- 
tles on  the  road.  But,  however,  we  will  suppose 
Moscow  taken,  Russia  cast  down,  the  Czar  either 
reconciled  to  me  or  killed  by  some  domestic  con- 
spiracy, and  pray  tell  me,  then,  if  for  a  grand 
army  of  Frenchmen,  starting  frem  Teflis,  there  be 
not  an  opening  up  to  the  Ganges,  whose  banks  it 
will  be  snfitcient  to  touch  with  a  French  sword, 
in  order  to  throw  down  throughout  India  the  en- 
tire edifice  of  the  English  mercantile  grandeur  7 
It  will  be  the  expedition  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury— gigantic,  I  avow,  but  of  quite  possible  exe- 
cution  You  see,  now,  that  every- 
thing commands  me  to  go  to  Moscow,  .  .  . 
and  you  will  allow,  I  hope,  that  all  is  pretty 
wisely  combined.  All  is  provided  for,  barring 
always  the  hand  of  Providence,  which*  I  con- 
ceive, will  not  fail  us.' " 

M.  de  Narbonne*s  sometimes  unbroken 
silence  amid  the  stunning  clash  of  these  for- 
midable ideas,  served  as  little  as  his  more 
direct  opposition  to  arrest  Bonaparte  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  schemes. 

"  *  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  deceived,'  he 
would  continue,  *  I  am  a  true  Roman  emperor ; 
I  am  of  the  best  race  of  Cesars — those  who  are 
founders.  Chateaubriand,  in  I  forget  what  num- 
ber of  the  itfiereurs,  has  tacitly  compared  me  to 
Tiberius.  A  good  notion,  indeed !  Trajan,  Dio- 
cletian, Anrelian,  if  you  will ;  one  of  those  men, 
born  of  themselves,  and  who  overturned  the 
world.  Why,  now,  how  is  it  that  you  who  are 
so  familiar  with  these  things,  how  is  it  that  you 
are  not  struck  with  the  likeness  of  my  govern- 
ment to  that  of  Diocletian  7  See  the  cloee-woven 
web  I  continue  to  extend  so  far :  then,  too,  the 
eye  of  the  master,  from  which  none  can  escape, 
and  the  civil  authority  that  I  have  maintsined 
omnipotent  in  the  midst  of  a  purely  warlike  em- 
pire. As  to  Trajan.  I  fancy  It  is  no  Jlatterie 
(TopSra  to  compare  me  to  him  /' " 

It  was  from  such  conversations  as  these 
that  M.  de  Narbonne,  terrified,  tonfused, 
doubting  almost  of  his  own  reason,  used  to 
return  with  that  "  air  of  sadness  and  irony," 
and  that  "bitterness  of  tone,"  which  so  sur- 
prised  and  impressed  his  youthful  listener. 
Perhaps  the  most  curious  effect  produced  by 
this  part  of  M.  Vlllemain*s  book,  is  the  way  in 
which  it  brings  home  to  the  reader  the  state 
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of  feeling  in  France  during  the  last  four  or 
five  years  of  the  Empire.  It  i&  to  be  re- 
marked that  France,  under  Napoleon,  is 
rarely  at  home,  if  we  may  so  express  it. 
The  great  events  of  her  national  life  occur  in 
other  countries ;  her  history  is  to  be  followed 
abroad,  and  it  is  in  Berlin,  in  Vienna,  in  Na- 
ples, or  Madrid,  that  the  narrators  of  this 
period  track  what  they  believe-  to  be  the 
genius  of  France.  Bat  there  is  another 
reality  which  has  remained  comparatively 
undescribed  till  now  ;  another  history  which 
has  had  no  historian  yet: — the  history  of 
the  populations  that  were  left  behind  when 
the  conqueror's  legions  went  forth  to  their 
brilliant  or  bloody  fate ;  of  the  women  who 
wept,  of  the  men  who  chafed,  and  of  that 
France  which  was  not  the  France  of  Auster- 
lilz  and  Wagram,  and  which,  worried  and 
worn,  grew  to  hate  even  her  glory,  and 
ended  by  casting  off,  with  impatient  disgust, 
the  man  whose  greatness  she  had  sacrificed 
herself  to  form.  The  gradual  progress  of 
this  feeling  of  revolt,  silent  but  stronger  with 
each  day,  is  admirably  depicted  by  M.  Ville- 
main ;  and  we  see,  touch,  examine,  as  palpa- 
ble realities,  on  the  one  hand,  the  change  of 
public  opinion  from  dull  submission  to  ill- 
suppressed  horror ;  and,  on  the  other,  the 
fearful  darkness  which,  varied  only  by  visions 
more  fearful  siill,  seems  daily  to  have  spread 
wider  over  the  mind  of  the  despot  himself. 

Not  only  M.  de  Nar bonne,  but  all  who 
surround,  advise  or  implore  him  to  abandon 
the  Russian  expedition.  Caulaincourt,  Daru, 
Lobnu,  Duroc, — all  represent  the  strong  im- 
probability of  success ;  and,  were  even  suc- 
cess obtained,  the  frightful  price  at  which  it 
must  necessarily  be  bought.  ''Sire,*'  ob- 
serves one  day  M.  de  Narbonne  to  Bona- 
parte, "  we  shall,  of  course,  follow  wherever 
your  majesty  chooses  to  lead  ;  we  shall  go 
on,  without  a  backward  look.  As  to  me, 
since  1702,  I  am  prepared  for  no  matter 
what ;  but  I  venture  to  conjure  you,  in  the 
name  of  those  who  remain  silent,  not  to  peril 
the  luck,  the  marvellous  luck  of  France,  by 
dragging  it  to  the  unexplored  extremities  of 
the  North." 

There  is  something  appalling  in  the  head- 
long way  in  which,  both  immediately  before, 
and  dttiir^  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign, Napuleon  rushes  on  the  destiny  which 
lies  in  wait  for  him.  Nowhere  do  we  find 
more  evident  traces  of  this  fatal  obstinacy 
thau  in  a  journal  kept  by  Duroc  during  the 
campaign,  apparently  for  Lis  own  personal 
satisfaction ;  for  he  .allowed  it,  while  he  lived, 
to  be  seen  by  none.  In  1813,  after  the  death 


of  the  Qrand-Mar^ohal  da  Palais^  it  eaae 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  bis  most  intimate 
friends,  by  whom  it  was  communicated  to  M. 
de  Villemain.  We  read  such  passages  as 
the  following :  — 

"  The  Emperor  will  find  no  possibility  for  con- 
cluding a  peace  at  Smolensk,  nor  at  Mohcow, 
any  more  than  at  Vttepctk ;  he  will  only  be  farther 
from  France, — ^that  is  all.  Peace  will  fly  a«,  as 
armed  resistance  has  vanished ;  no  battle  will  be 
offered  us,  till  the  enemy  sees  that  we  are  still 
more  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  that  a  good  part 
of  pur  cavalry  is  dismounted.  If  the  Rnsstans 
are  beaten,  they  will  rally  a  little  further  on ;  for 
we  cannot  pursue  them ;  they  will  easily  recruit 
themselves ;  for  they  are  at  home,  whilst  we ** 

Some  of  these  notes  are  barely  legible,  and 
indicate  the  hurry  and  excitement  of  a 
writer  ill  at  ease,  whilst  with  a  few,  some- 
times unconnected,  words,  they  paioi  the 
perturbation  of  the  chief  actor  in  the  drama. 
For  instance  — 

"4th  /Snga8t,2  o'clock  in  the  morning. — Be 
took  a  bath  ;  great  agitaiion.  We  mast  get  on — 
make  up  for  lost  lime !  We  can't  stay  eternally 
in  this  wretched  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Witteo- 
berg.'' 

**  5^  August,  1  o'clock  in  the  morning. — ^He 
dictated  a  report  on  the  movements  of  the  (lifierent 
corps  of  the  army.  The  trial  has  been  in  vain! 
Burnt  grains  of  green  rye  will  not  stop  ibe 
epidemic !  Dorobrowski  cannot  take  the  fortresi 
with  1,200  horse;  where  would  be  the  aae  of 
taking  Riga?  The  onlv  possible  thing  now 
would  be  a  stupendous  victory ;  a  taking  of 
Moscow  that  should  astound  the  world." 

*'  The  Emperor  has  slept  two  hours;  he  show- 
ed me  the  light  of  dawn  at  the  horizon.  *  We 
have  still,*  said  he,  *  fine  weather  for  nearly  three 
months.  I  wanted  less  for  Austerlits  and  TilstL*'* 

''7th  AugUbt — The  Emperor  has  been  very 
unwell  again;  he  has  taken  opium.  *DuroC|* 
said  he, '  we  must  go  on  or  die.  An  Emperor 
dies  standing,  and  in  that  case  he,  in  fact,  does 
not  die.  You  fear  the  Prussians  between  Moscow 
and  France.  Remember  Jena,  and  trust  rather 
to  their  fear  than  to  their  hate.  But  for  that  we 
mu^t  get  on,  we  must  be  doing.'  The  emperor  is 
again  unwell.  This  fever  of  suspense  most  end.'* 

Suspense,  indeed,  most  horrible,  and  which, 
after  partial  encounters,  so  sttange  that  they 
seem  like  phantom  fights,  is  to  end  in  the 
catastrophe  of  Moscow  I 

Few  things  are  more  gloomy  than  an  ac* 
count  left  by  M,  de  Narbonne  of  an  evening 
spent  in  the  smoking,  smonldering  city.  In 
a  vast  saloon  of  the  Kremlin,  warmed  by  a 
colossal  stove,  and  lighted  up  as  for  nfile,  was 
Napoleon,  surrounded  by  some  of  the  chief 
dignitaries  of  his  court.    He  walked  rapkily 
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up  and  down  the  rdom,  trying  to  provoke  a 
conversation  in  which  every  one  should  join» 
but  which*  in  fact,  was  transformed  hy  the 
timidity  or  sad  preoccupations  of  those  around 
into  perpetual  soliloquy.  The  Emperor's 
talk  was  of  the  splendor  requisite  for  a  great 
empire,  of  the  importance  of  Art,  of  the 
Drama  in  particular,  and  of  the  decree  he 
bad  that  day  (15th  Octoher)  signed  for  the 
organisation  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais. 

*'*I  ou^ht  to  have  conanlted  yon,  my  dear 
Narbonne/  exclaimed  he,  all  at  once,  and  as 
though  resolved  to  draw  some  one  into  answering 
him  :  *  you  are,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  lover  of 
the  stage.  By  the  by,  thoagh,  I  thiuk  you  like 
comedv  best ;  the  manners  of  the  grand  monde 
C61ini^ae,  Mdl(s.  Contat ;  is  it  not  so  ?  For  me, 
I  prefer  tragedy  to  alt — tragedy  elevated  and 

sahlime,  such  as  Corneille  wrote'. 

I  wonder  what  possesses  the  poets  of  my  reign  7 
Chenier  put  me  out  of  patience  with  his 
Oamhyses.  Why  don*t  they  represent  Charle- 
magne, St.  Loois,  Philippe  Aaguste  ?  I  have  no 
objection  either  to  forei^  subjects.  Why  don't 
they,  for  instance,  take  Peter  the  Great,  that  man 
of  granite,  who  founded  civilization  in  Russia 
and  the  Russian  influence  in  Europe,  and  who,  a 
centnry  after  his  death,  forces  me  to  this  terrible 
expedition."'    (Vol.  i.  p.  220.) 

It  is  curious  to  mark  how,  at  this  return 
to  the  interest  oT  the  hour, — to  which  he  is, 
as  it  were,  fatally  brought,  in  spite  of  all  his 
attempts  to  escape, — the  silence  around  the 
Imperial  speaker  is  broken,  and  the  nearest 
ap*proach  possible  to  discussion  is  attempted 
for  the  fiftieth  time. 

But  whilat  these  scenes  were  passing  in 
the  midst  of  the  Russian  snows,  what  was 
the  feeling  at  home,  and  how  was  France 
preparing  to  meet  the  Sovereign  who  return- 
ed to  her  unconquered,  but  not  victorious, 
and  who  brought  back  only  the  miserable 
remains  of  what  had  been  the  grandest  army 
of  modern  times?  M.  Villemain  will  tell 
ns,  for  here  he  speaks  from  his  own  personal 
recollection  :  '^  For  about  a  month  past  every 
one  knew  of  the  disaster,  not  in  what  con- 
cerned the  horror  of  its  details,  but  the  im- 
mensity of  the  catastrophe.  It  was  known 
too  by  that  twenty-ninth  Bulletin,  issued  in 
the  Mijniteur^  of  the  20th  December,  1812, 
two  days  before  the  Emperor's  return,  and 
which  was  the  funeral  note  heralding  his  ap- 
proach. People  had  there  read,  and  were, 
m  consternation,  forever  recalling  to  memory, 
the  account  of  the  army's  last  losses ;  and 
these  tardy  avowals,  frightful  though  not  yet 
complete,  appearing  like  the  reaction  of 
Truthy  after  a  long  period  of  silence  and  false- 


hood, had  struck  men's  n^inds  with    the 
stupor  of  alarm." 

For  the  first  time,  perhaps,  a  sentiment  of 
bitter  indignation  was  openly  allied  to  public 
a£9iction  and  private  wail, — to  the  gloom  of 
uncertainty  and  the  perpetual  news  of  death 
bringing  desolation  to  countless  families. 
Undisguised  blame  ventured  to  burst  forth 
at  sight  of  the  unlucky  words  which  con- 
cluded the  bulletin  and  seemed  to  tender  a 
sort  of  compensation  for  its  lamentable  con- 
tents,— "  The  health  of  the  Empercr  was  never 
better/' 

Such  things  require  no  comment,  and  the 
less  attempt  is  made  to  describe  their  effect, 
the  more  exactly  the  imagination  pictures 
them  to  itself. 

M.  Villemain's  biography  of  M.  de  Nar- 
bonne  is  an  impressire  record  of  Bonaparte's 
disasters  from  the  moment  that  fortune  be- 
gan to  desert  him  in  the  Russian  campaign. 
Scarcely  had  the  Emperor  returned  to  Paris 
from  the  first  retreat  to  which  his  armies  had 
been  compelled,  thsn  the  news  brought  him 
by  M.  de  Narbonne  from  Germany,  whither 
he  had  been  despatched  to  "  study  the  feel* 
ings  of  princes  and  people,*'  revealed  to  him 
prospects  the  most  threatening:  the  first 
month  of  the  ominous  year  1813  witnessed 
the  demand  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  fresh  conscripts,  and  the  vote  of  the 
Senate  which,  ratifying  this  enormous  levy, 
offered  these  sons  of  France  as  '*  soldiers  of 
peace."  At  the  same  time  Napoleon  was 
plunged  into  the  less  apparently  dangerous, 
but  in  fact  quite  as  embarrassing,  question  of 
the  discussions  with  Rome.  Here,  again,  all 
those  best  formed  to  advise  were  strenuously 
opposed  to  him.  M.  de  Narbonne  did  not 
stand  alone :  M.  de  Fontanes,  consulted  by 
young  Villemain,  as  to  what  documents  he 
should  employ  for  the  Report  he  was  charged 
to  make,  goes  even  further  than  the  aide-de- 
camp, and  declares  Napoleon  lost,  if  he  does 
not  immediately  restore  Pius  VII.  to  the 
Papal  See,  and  that  without  conditions,  with- 
out a  French  garrison,  and  above  all  without 
any  alteration  of  the  Concordat  of  1802. 

All  the  best  friends  of  Bonaparte,  what- 
ever might  be  their  own  religious  con%ictions, 
recognized  in  his  conduct  to  Pius  VI 1.  the 
same  political  fault,  and  were  of  M.  de  Nar- 
bonne's  opinion,  that  one  of  his  greatest  errors 
was  to  fancy  that  in  France  there  existed  any- 
thing beyond  a  superficial  trace  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Voltaire.  "  Shall  we  gain  our 
cau»e  1"  exclaimed  M.  de  Narbonne  on  receiv* 
ing  the  notes  his  protigi  had  prepared,  for 
him.    "  I  hope  it,  and  that  passionately,  for 
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tlie  Emperor's  qwn  sake,  and  on  account  of 
the  coming  campaign.  He  already  doubts, — 
that  is  something  gained.  I  trust  much  to 
his  strong  sense,  but  will  he  have  the  time  ?" 
That,  indeed,  was  now  the  question.  All 
Germany  was  up  in  arms  against  Napoleon, 
and  Austria,  so  recently  allied  to  him,  was 
but  neutral  at  best.  Leaving  St.  Cloud  on 
the  15th  of  April,  1813,  he  was,  the  2d  of 
May,  on  that  field  of  Lutsen  which  had  wit- 
nessed the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphos,  and 
where  Victory  was  to  give  one  of  her  fare- 
well smiles  to  Bonaparte.  Lutzen  was 
followed  by  Bautzen,  and  still  no  discourage- 
ment was  felt  by  the  German  troops.  An 
armistice  was  concluded,  and  the  French 
army  took  up  its  position  at  Dresden,  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  opening  of  the  Congress  of 
Prague.  Whilst  matters  are  progressing 
thus  in  Germany,  one  of  the  severest  blows 
that  could  be  aimed  at  his  overgrown  power 
was  struck  by  England  in  the  Peninsula. 
Joseph  had  fied  from  Madrid,  and  France 
had  lost  the  battle  of  Yittoria.  On  all  sides 
are  the  preparations  for  attack,  and  the  once 
invincible  soldier  begins  to  question  the  con- 
stancy of  success. 

It  18  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  Congress  of  Prague,  where,  on 
the  12th  July,  the  Emperor  had  appointed 
MM.  de  Narbonne  and  de  Caulaincourt  as 
his  plenipoientiaries.  Peace  was  impossible 
now,  even  had  the  German  powers  desired 
it  sincerely ;  for  the  nations  had  risen  in  a 
body  against  Napoleon,  and  his  fall  was  all 
they  would  listen  to  from  their  chiefs. 

By  the  middle  of  August  all  was  over,  and 
diplomacy  had  shown  its  utter  inutility.  The 
battle  of  Dresden  is  styled  by  French  histori- 
ans a  victory,  but  it  paves  the  way  for  Leip- 
sic  six  weeks  later.  Upon  this  subject  of  the 
battle  of  Leipsic,  however,  M.  Yillemaiu  has 
an  anecdote  too  curious  for  us  to  deprive  our 
leaders  of  it.  At  the  close  of  the  first  day's 
struggle  (IGth  of  October)  the  French  troops 
had  had  a  partial  advantage,  and  had  made 
many  prisoners ;  amongst  others  an  Austrian 
general,  Mersfeldt,  the  negotiator  of  the 
Treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  Him,  Napoleon 
bids  to  his  presence,  and  at  once  charges  to 
bear  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  proposals  of 
peace.  One  witness  was  present  at  this 
interview,  whose  name  M.  Villemain  con- 
ceals, but  whose  testimony  enables  us  to  as- 
sist at  one  of  the  most  striking  spectacles  of 
fallen  greatness  that  we  know  of.  *'  It  is 
every  one's  interest  to  negotiate  now,"  ob- 
served the  Emperor,  ''for  who  can  tell 
what  to*monrow  may  bring?    Our  political 


alliance  is  ended,  but  between  your  master 
and  me  another,  an  indissoluble  alliance  aab- 
sists ;  this  alliance  I  invoke ;  for  I  cannot 
choose  but  rely  upon  the  feelings  of  my 
father-in-law  f  It  is  to  him  that  I  turn  at 
this  moment,  and  that  1  appeal  from  all  the 
present  state  of  things.  Go  to  him,  and  re- 
peat all  I  said  to  Bubna."  And  then  follows 
a  list  of  Utopian  plans,  with  assurances  of 
love  of  peace,  ending  with  a  humiliating  at- 
tempt at  propitiation,  the  more  sad  that  it 
affects  a  playful  form :  "  I  must  complain,*' 
said  Napoleon,  gaily,  "  that  Austria  so  in- 
sists on  altogether  muzzling  the  lion,  and 
will  not  be  content  unless  she  has  cut  off  his 
mane,  and  filed  away  his  claws."  Compare 
this  humility  with  the  mystical  rhodomoo- 
tades  that  were  to  explain  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  the  Russian  campaign!  And  then 
came  the  details  of  all  the  sacrifices  he  offered 
to  make :  he  would  give  up  all  idea  of  Po- 
land, and  restore  Illyria ;  he  was  ready  to  ab- 
dicate the  protectorate  of  the  Rhenish  Con- 
federation, and  make  his  troops  retire  from 
Spain  and  Holland,  and  the  Hanse  Towns, 
leaving  all  these  states  to  their  own  laws, 
customs,  and  independence.  He  proposed 
detaching  from  his  empire  the  kingdom  cf 
Italy,  and  if  an  armistice  were  granted,  he 
offered  immediately  to  evacuate  Germany  and 
retreat  beyond  the  Rhine.  There  was  little 
you  could  name  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
do;  few  proofs  of  self-abasement  that  he 
would  hesitate  to  give !  Yet  all  in  vain.  Tbe 
portion  of  this  anecdote  which  perhaps  strikes 
us  most — for  we  have  already  learnt  from 
Chateaubriand  and  others  to  what  depths  of 
discouragement  misfortune  could  lead  Napo- 
leon—is the  account  given  of  the  bearing  of 
the  Austrian  officer,  whilst  listening  to  the 
pleadings  of  his  imperial  host.  By  no  single 
word  did  he  interrupt  him ;  by  no  gesture 
confirm  or  deny ;  but  silent  and  impassible, 
from  first  to  last,  he  hailed  the  conclusion  of 
Napoleon's  instructions  with  a  mute  bow,  and 
retired,  leaving  on  the  mind  of  the  one  wit- 
ness present  the  fixed  impression  that  the 
interpretation  of  bis  silence  meant  — ''  Too 
late!*' 

And  so  it  was,  as  we  all  know ;  and,  two 
days  after  fl8th  October),  the  defeat  of  Leip- 
sic "rung,''  as  has  been  so  often  said  in 
France,  "  the  funeral  knell  of  the  Empire.** 

M.  Villemain's  chapters  on  M.  de  Narbonne 
are  full  of  interesting  details,  on  which,  did 
our  space  allow,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
dwell  at  greater  length ;  relating,  as  they  do, 
to  matter  of  a  different  order  to  that  of  which 
we  have  already  treated.    Whilst  he  shuwi 
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us  Bonaparte  eicited  by  the  spirit  of  con- 
quest, so  as  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  reason ; 
we  find  him,  where  the  passion  of  war  is  not 
concerned,  just,  even  moderate,  and  inclined 
to  judge  impartially  the  defects  of  his  own 
system  of  government.  "Oh!  the  idiots!" 
he  exclaims  one  day,  when  M.  de  Narbonne 
has  proved  to  him  the  grossness  of  a  mistake 
made  by  the  writers  of  a  private  police  re- 
port, "  Les  imbedleii!  Decidedly  this  kind 
of  censorship,  no  matter  how  exercised,  is 
good  for  nothing." 

There  was  in  Napoleon's  own  conduct  and 
ideas  a  more  frequent  recognition  of  the  bene- 
fits of  a  constitutional  government  than  has 
been  generally  conceived ;  and,  narrowly 
watched,  one  might  say  that  he  often  had  re- 
course to  despotism  from  necessity  more  than 
from  choice.  He  had  not  the  contempt  for 
public  opinion  that  constitutes  an  essential 
part  of  genuine  absolutism  ;  on  the  contrary, 
ne  was  moved  by  things  which,  if  he  had 
been  autocratic  in  heart  and  soul,  perpetually 
and  naturally  so,  would  not  have  caused  him 
an  instant's  hesitation  or  desire.  For  instance, 
at  the  end  of  the  fatal  campaign  of  1813,  on 
his  return  to  Paris  in  November,  his  chief 
difficulty  was  occasioned  by  the  wish  to  ob- 
tain, not  only  men,  but  money,  from  the  phan- 
tom of  a  parliament  represented  by  the  senate 
and  corps  l^gislatif,  without  exciting  in  either 
too  great  a  degree  of  animadversion.  He  was 
not,  and  could  not  be,  in  any  fear  of  not  ob- 
taining either  the  money  or  the  men ;  but  he 
wanted  them  to  be  granted  with  a  good  will 
that  he  felt  was  forever  gone ;  and  he  shrank, 
as  a  genuine  despot  does  not  do,  from  "  that 
first  legal  expression  of  a  nation's  blame, 
which,'  as  M.  Vlilemain  remarks,  "  however 
timid,  however  circumspect  even,  is  yet  so 
powerful  against  a  government  no  longer  cer- 
tain of  its  luck." 

Not  the  least  curious  characteristic  of  Bona^ 
parte  is  this  craving  after  popularity,  con- 
trasted with  the  want  of  it,  to  which,  by  his 
position,  he  is  inevitably  condemned.  We 
have  heard  and  known  of  governments  in 
whom  not  only  the  system,  but  the  instinct 
was  despotic ;  but  such  governments  love  si- 
lence more  than  praise,  and  consider  them- 
selvea  less  ably  served  by  being  spoken  well 
of  than  by  not  being  spoken  of  at  all.  Bona- 
parte was  the  reverse,  and  silence  to  him  was 
death.  *'  You  do  not  yet  understand  the  £m- 
p«ror,"  observed,  on  one  occasion,  M.  de  Nar- 
bonne to  M.  Villemain ;  '*  all  powerful  and 
victorious  as  he  is,  the  greatest  anxiety  he 
feels  is  on  account  of  those  who  talk,  and,  aftn 
them,  of  those  who  think.    It  is  not  that  he 
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dislikes  them,  though,  perhaps,  he  does  not 
exactly  like  them,  but  he  cannot  do  without 
them.  He  wants  to  be  renowned  as  the  in- 
spirer  of  science  and  art,  and  he  is  immensely 
impatient  at  the  small  alacrity  evinced  by 
great  geniuses  at  coming  forth  when  he  calls 

upon  them He  counts  much  upon 

the  JScole  NormaU,  and  insists  on  the  study 
of  antiquity  and  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIY.,  as 
well  as  on  mathematics  and,  later,  on  trans- 
cendental geometry,  which  is,  he  says,  the 
Abstract  Sublime,  as  poetry  and  eloquence 
are  the  Palpable  Sublime ;  but"  (here  is  the 
eternal  corrective)  "  he  intends  that  all  this 
should  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  con- 
centrated authority  of  the  Empire,  and,  as  he 
expresses  it,  '  that  intellect  elevated  by  his 
reign,  should  for  ever  turn  round  in  his' 
orbit.' " 

Philosophically  speaking,  this,  the  least 
studied  portion  of  the  modem  Alexander's 
nature,  would  probably  be  the  one  richest  in 
curious  information  to  whomsoever  should 
undertake  to  explore  it  attentively ;  and  we 
may  advise  our  readers  to  consult  on  this 
point  both  M.  Villemain's  volumes  of  Souve- 
nirs, if  they  would  acquire  a  more  exact  no-  ' 
tion  of  the  moral  organization  of  the  extraor- 
dinary man  who,  according  to  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  perfectly  accurate  judgment 
of  this  writer,  was  **  above  all  anxious  for  the 
suffrages  of  the  enlightened  few,  and  desirous 
of  conquering  admiration  as  he  conquered 
the  throne." 

The  same  character  of  historical  penetra- 
tion,— the  power  of  decyphering,  if  we  may 
so  term  it,  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
talent  of  describini^  it  when  decyphered, — 
which  renders  M.  Villemain's  first  volume  of 
Souvenirs  so  interesting, — is  still  more  re- 
markable in  the  second  one,  recently  publish- 
ed. We  are  not  surprised  that  in  the  two 
days  following  its  appearance,  3000  copies  of 
this  extraordinary  book  should  have  been 
sold,  nor  do  we  the  least  marvel  at  the  effect 
it  made  and  still  continues  to  make.  It 
burst  like  a  sort  of  intellectual  thunderclap 
in  the  midst  of  the  dull  somnolence  of  the 
Press,  if  not  of  public  opinion  in  Paris,  and 
our  witty  neighbors  woke  up,  rubbed  their 
eyes  and  looked  about  them,  astounded  at  a* 
production  recalling  the  best  days  of  that 
quick  vivacious  spint,  as  weighty  as  it  is  bril* 
liant,  as  full  of  good  sense  as  of  irony,  for 
which  they  were  once  so  renowned.  This 
second  volume  of  the  Souvenirs  Contempo- 
rains,  which  contains  the  history  of  one  single- 
event  alone, — the  Revolution  of  the  Hundred 
Days, — puts  us  in  mind  of  the  vogue  of  cer- 
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tain  political  pamphlets  of  Chateaubriand 
during  the  troubled  times  of  the  Restoration. 
There  i3  the  same  fire,  with  equal  bitterness 
and  more  genuine  esprit  It  must  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  this  new  book  of  M. 
Yillemain's  is  not,  properly  speaking,  of  a 
polemical  cast.  It  may  even  be«  termed  an 
uietorical  work,  somewhat  desultory  in  form, 
but  upon  the  whole  more  curious,  and  more ' 
hiffhly  finished  than  anything  that  has  yet 
fallen  from  his  pen.  The  recollections  of  his 
youth  still  serve  to  color  or  to  convey  the 
opinions  of  his  maturer  years. 

The  writer  pursues  his  view  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Napoleon  in  an  ingenious  interpretation 
of  the  events  of  the  Hundred  Days.  We 
have  been  assured  that  M.  Thiers,  who  has 
now  almost  reached  the  term  of  his  great 
work,  had  all  along  declared  that  he  would 
conduct  it  no  farther  than  the  abdication  of 
Fontainbleau,  and  that  on  no  account  would 
he  consent  to  depict  the  period  of  the  Hun> 
dred  Days, — "a  period,''  he  is  said  to  affirm, 
"  out  of  all  keeping  with  the  rest,  a  chaos 
whence  there  is  no  escape,  and  where  his 
hero  is  not  to  be  found."  M.  Yillemain  has, 
to  a  certain  eitent,  supplied  this  deficiency ; 
and  his  description  of  the  debates  that  lead 
to  the  second  abdication  of  Napoleon  are  cu- 
rious and  graphic. 

He  witnessed  what  he  describes,  and  be 
combines  tbe  advantage  of  having  seen  the 
sights,  heard  the  words,  felt  the  impressions 
of  the  moment  with  singular  liveliness,  with 
that  of  being  able,  after  a  long  lapse  of  time, 
to  reproduce  them  with  a  wonderful  mixture 
of  deep  reflection,  sharp  irony,  or  sadness 
rising  into  the  highest  eloquence  of  expres- 
sion. Everything  serves  him  in  turn  in  this 
most  interesting  recital ;  and  the  variety  of 
the  forms  in  which  he  presents  it,  all  and 
each,  help  to  exhibit  the  fascination  exercised 
by  popularity  upon  the  strange  nature  of  Na- 
poleon. We  now  see  to  what  a  pitch  this 
went,  and  how  Napoleon,  who  was  not  a 
sovereign  by  birth,  who  had  not  risen  to  em- 
pire through  any  pretended  right  of  race, 
was,  instead  of  disdainful,  solicitous  of  popu- 
lar favor,  and  of  what  sudden  and  singular 
transformations  he  was  capable,  when  the 
hope,  h6wever  vain,  of  re-seizing  it  was  held 
out  to  him.  At  the  same  time,  the  historian, 
inexorable  on  this  point,  and  all  untouched 
by  the  imperial  advances  and  concessions, 
shows  us,  from  the  very  first  pages  of  his 
book, — shows  us  by  proofs  as  incontroverti- 
ble as  they  are  new,— ^the  irreconcilable  di- 
vorce of  Napoleon  from  France  forty  years 
ago';  from  France,  rich,  elegant,  cultivated, 
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learned,  and  constitutional,  nay,  even  from 
military  France,  inasmuch  as  springing  from 
the  traditions  of  1789  ;  from  the  France  that 
had  applauded  the  Consulate,  admired  and 
served  the  Empire,  but  in  serving  it  had  felt 
the  yoke,  and  gradually  grown  to  hate  its 
pressure.  We  see,  as  it  were,  in  the  very 
opening  scene,  the  apparition  of  the  past 
rising  up  to  accuse  Bonaparte,  and  foretellinflr 
his  second  and  irreparable  fall  at  the  identical 
hour  when  he  has  achieved  an  ephemeral 
success.  To  appreciate  this  fully,  one  must 
read  in  the  original  text  the  scene  where  as 
witnesses  and  soothsayers  of  evil  we  remark 
upon  the  crowded  stage  Lafayette  and  Mad- 
ame de  Stael,  the  poet  Lemercier,  the  as- 
tronomer Arago,  and  the  learned  and  honest 
Ramond,  a  determined  Constitutionnel,  whose 
indignation  against  absolutism  is  really  admi- 
rable. This  is  at  once  the  prologue,  and  the 
moral,  of  the  book — its  fatality.  It  is  im- 
possible, and  you  feel  it  to  be  so,  that  a  con- 
quest so  dreaded,  so  resisted,  so  accurst  by 
whatever,  in  a  whole  country,  represents  in- 
telligence, science,  or  social  dignity,  can  be 
other  than  condemned  in  its  vital  principle. 
The  first  scene  of  the  book  renders  its  termi- 
nation unavoidable. 

Nevertheless,  through  the  whole,  there  is, 
as  in  all  well-constructed  dramas  (and  we 
take  those  of  history  to  be  among  the  finest 
models)  there  is,  we  say,  that  portion  of  Con- 
tradictory effort,  and  that  succession  of  vary- 
ing chances  which  hold  the  reader  in  sus- 
pense, and  prolong  his  interest  in  the  piece 
But  in  spite  of  this  moral  resistance,  of  this 
general  protestation  so  accurately  marked  out 
in  what  we  have  designated  as  the  prolc^e, 
the  drama  proceeds  apace.  Bonaparte  is  at 
theTuileries,  and  France  objected  anew.  We 
have  no  recollection  that  anywhere  thia  rapid 
change  has  been  so  vividly  brought  before 
us,  or  so  accounted  for,  as  by  M.  Yillemain. 
He  is  too  much  of  a  Frenchman,  not  to  have 
had  more  than  one  opportunity  of  studying 
this  fearful  mobility  of  opinion  in  Via  coun- 
trymen, and  this  contagion  of  success  which 
in  fact  decides  the  fate  of  everything  in 
France.  He  has  probably,  since  the  Cent 
Jours,  witnessed  more  than  one  repetition  of 
a  most  strange  scene  related  by  him  under  that 
date  ;  but  he  has  done  rightly  to  describe  it 
again ;  for  it  is  in  truth  the  supreme  model, 
the  type  par  excellence  of  that  inoonceivable 
versatility,  of  those  individual  apostasieB, 
overlooked  or  forgotten  in  certain  privileged 
cases,  and  of  those  aggregate  apostasies,  tbe 
fruits  of  weakness  and  imitation,  whereof  our 
ingenious  neighbors  have  afforded  us  so  many 
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examples.  France  is,  as  we  all  know,  and  as 
•be  herself  has  boasted,  the  country  where 
originality  of  character  or  eccentricity  of  con- 
duct is  the  least  tolerated  ;  to  do  what  others 
do, /aire  €t}fntne  tout  le  monde,  is  the  real  law 
of  the  land,  as  Jean  Jacques  so  truly  said  one 
hundred  years  ago ;  and  hence  we  may  date, 
at  particular  epochs,  particular  political  epi- 
demics— a  fever  of  liberty,  or  a  lethargy  of 
eerritttde.  Freedom  has  been  too  free,  has 
run  wild ;  the  next  move  is  to  lie  prostrate 
beneath  the  censor's  rod.  Reform  banquets 
were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  not  a  voice 
but  shouted  patriotic  songs — quick!  the 
change  comes ;  and  it  is  thought  imprudent 
to  speak  aloud  at  the  table  of  a  friend  1 

In  no  moment  in  the  history  of  France  had 
this  mobility  of  temperament  such  occasions 
for  display  as  on  the  morrow  of  the  20th  of 
March,  1815,  and  on  no  field  as  on  that  of 
the  Hundred  Days  has  French  versatility  and 
political  ligereU  ever  developed  itself  to  such 
an  extent.  The  capacity  of  servitude — we 
had  well-nigh  said  of  degradation — attained 
to  almost  fabulous  dimensions,  and  yet  was, 
in  a  few  weeks  almost,  to  change  its  object 
once  again  1  Our  historian  gives  us  various 
specimens  of  this  contagious  disease ;  but 
nothing  surpasses  the  example  afforded  by 
Benjamin  Constant.  We  cannot  decide 
whether  this  eminent  political  writer,  for  years 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of 
France,  and  certmnly  of  French  extraction, 
really  deserved  that  his  origin  should  be  de- 
nied as  it  was  in  1825,  and  his  rights,  as  a 
citizen  of  the  realm,  taken  from  him  ;  but  in 
1815  he  assuredly  furnished  the  requisite 
proofs  of  indigenous  versatility,  and  of  the 
mconsistency  peculiar  to  the  sons  of  Gaul. 
The  whole  anecdote  is  exquisitely  told  by  M. 
Villemain,  who  had  already,  in  the  opening 
pages  of  his  book,  brought  forward  as  his 
actors  Benjamin  Constant  between  Lafayette 
and  Sismondi. 

On  the  19^A  of  March  Benjamin  Constant 
had  printed  in  the  '*  Journal  des  D6bats," 
and  addressed  to  the  whole  world,  an  article 
in  which  he  denounced  with  excessive,  though 
not  unjust,  violence,  the  first  half  of  the  reign 
of  Napoleon — his  wars,  his  internal  despot- 
ism, his  false  promsies  in  the  Manifestos  of  his 
invasion  and  his  incurable  tyranny.  In  that  ar- 
ticle, swearing  against  Bonaparte  resistance 
unto  death,  he  beforehand  heaped  contempt 
upon  whomsoever  should  prove  weak  in  op- 
position, or  should  submit  to  so  odious  a  yoke. 
*'  At  all  events,'*  he  exclaimed,  "  such  will 
not  be  my  conduct ;  I  shall  not  go,  a  vile 
trantfuge^  dragging  myself  from  one  Power 


to  the  other,  and  stammering  out  words  per- 
petually profaned  to  ransom  a  despicable 
lifer 

Five  days  afterwards,  nevertheless,  Benja- 
min Constant  had  had  an  audience  with  the 
Emperor  at  the  Tuileries,  had  been  won  over 
by  his  fine  speeches,  his  philosophic  indiffer- 
ence to  abuse,  his  apparently  constitutional 
intentions,  and  had  accepted  from  "  Attila  " 
(it  was  he  who  called  him  thus)  the  well- 
paid  functions  of  a  Counsellor  of  State,  and 
shortly  after,  the  charge  of  co-operation  in 
the  framing  of  a  new  Constitution,  and  in 
the  inauguration  of  the  Representative  Gov- 
ernment brout^ht  back  by  the  Emperor  from 
the  island  of  Elba. 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  trans- 
late the  page  in  which  M.  Villemain  brings 
before  our  eyes,  at  a  private  partv,  the  new 
Counsellor  of  State  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, announcing  to  those  around  him  that 
he  is  busy  upon  the  famous  '^  Additional 
Act"  known  under  the  name  of  the  Acte  Ad' 
ditionnel  aux  Constitutions  deT Empire  ! 


"Often,"  says  M.  Villemain, "  in  the  early 
days  of  April  I  had  met  in  M.  Suard'a  salon 
Messrs.  Benjamin  Constant  and  Sismondi,  the  two 
adversaries  of  Napoleon*s  landing  from  Elba,  re^ 
conciled  to  his  empire,  one  Counsellor  of  State,  the 
other  MaXtrt  des  Requites,  both  somewhat  embar- 
rassed and  ashamed,  but  keeping  each  other  in 
countenance,  and  absolving  each  other,  as  best 
they  might,  by  here  and  there  a  declaration  of 
principles,  or  a  few  well-placed  confidential  com- 
munications about  their  own  Liberalism.  The 
master  of  the  house  lent  a  refuge  to  their  embar- 
rassment. Firmly  independent  in  his  own  person, 
and  incorrigible  in  his  antipathy  to  the  Empire, 
M.  Suard  had,  for  the  variations  of  otberp,  the  in- 
dulgence that  is  prompted  by  age,  and  a  long  ex- 
perience of  vacillations  on  all  sides.  Without 
anger,  without  surprise,  he  received  well  the  two 
new  placemen  of  the  20th  of  March,  and  listened 
complacently  to  their  talk,  as  they  prated  of  the 
useful  guarantees  they  had  that  morning  caused 
to  be  adopted  by  the  Comil6  de  Comtilutum^  or 
had  insinuated  into  the  Emperor's  ear! 

"  One  of  them,  we  have  said,  was  the  soul,  or 
rather  the  principal  instrument  of  the  ComitS  for 
the  construction  of  the  Acte  AddiUonnel,  ttie  other 
was  a  writer  in  the  former's  train,  abetting  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  heart  an  impossible  work.  Often 
in  the  evening  conversations  at  M.  Suard*8,  M, 
Benjamin  Constant  would  go  into  ecstasies  upon 
the  Emperor's  resignation  to  Constitutionalism,and 
upon  his  ready  dinposition  to  admit  all  the  scru- 
ples of  Legality !  fie  did  not  quite  dare  vouch 
for  his  conversion  being  one  from  the  heart,  bu  t 
he  could  account  for  the  change  by  the  profound 
discussion  which  had  taken  place  before  hit 
Msjesty,  and  by  a  kind  of  logical  necessity 
whence  so  elevated  a  mind  couVd  not  escape ! 
*  The  Past,*  would  he  say,  '  is  everybody's  fault 
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The  Senate,  the  Ministera,  the  Corps  UgiaUtify 
bad  qaite  spoilt  us  our  Emperor.  Every  day  now 
we  are  winning  him  back  to  the  trne  principles.* 
Aad  this  he  would  say  seriously,  then  all  at  once 
— used  as  he  was  to  extricate  himself  from  an 
embarrassment  of  conscience  by  a  joke,  and  to  ban- 
ter himself  in  order  to  be  sure  of  being  beforehand 
with  other  people, — he  would  sometimes  add  :— 
'  After  all,  I  will  not  answer  for  these  excellent 
constitutional  symptoms  holding  against  a  great 
victory  gained.  But  what  would  you  have  ?  We 
must  be  content  with  what  we  can  get,  and  hope 
the  best  for  what  remains.  The  speculative  re- 
cognition of  principles  is  always  an  immense  point 
obtained.  One  day  we  carry  off  the  jury,  another 
day  ministerial  responsibility,  another  the  defini- 
tive freedom  of  the  Press  and  the  admission  of 
proof  against  public  functionaries ; — this  is  a  vast 
deal,  whilst  we  are  waiting  for  a  general  peace.' 
And  then  he  would  get  up,  and  in  his  Counsellor 
of  Staters  carriage  whirl  off  to  the  CtrcU  des 
Etrangers  to  finish  his  evening." 

Numeroas  other  incidents,  drawn  from  the 
life,  serve  to  complete  the  picture  given  us 
by  M.  Villemain,  of  the  interior  of  France  at 
this  epoch,  which  he  so  jastlj  styles ''  a  con- 
densed parody  of  the  Consulate  and  first 
Empire."  But  there  are  other  subjects  call- 
ing for  our  attention.  Out  of  doors  the 
scene  enlarges,  and  swells  to  dimensions 
which  ends  by  embracing  the  interests  of  all 
Europe  and  its  future  destinies.  There  re- 
mained upon  this  point  to  detail  minutely  the 
labors  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  situa- 
tion,  whether  secretly  or  avowedly  hostile,  of 
the  several  Powers ;  the  preponderance  of 
the  ambition  of  this  one ;  the  fears  and  soli* 
citudes  of  that;  the  encroachments,  either 
imminent  or  already  begun,  as  in  the  case  of 
Saxony  and  Poland ;  and,  finally,  the  sudden 
blow  that  struck  equally  at  one  and  all, — the 
descent  of  Napoleon  into  France.  On  the 
other  hand,  leaving  the  direct  examination  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  itself,  the  interior  of 
every  European  State  had  to  be  considered, 
the  disposition  of  its  people,  and  the  various 
impressions  received  by  them  on  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  acts  and  projects  planned 
by  the  Congress;  what  new  ideas,  what 
hopes  had  arisen,  and  what  yet  endured  of 
the  alarm  and  aversion  so  long  inspired  by 
Napoleon.  By  the  side,  too,  of  the  Conti- 
nent, though  separated  from  it,  and  placed  in 
opposition  to  the  calculations  and  anxieties  of 
the  Absolutist  monarchies,  there  was  Eng- 
land to  be  studied ;  there  was  the  echo  of 
her  voice  to  awaken,  there  were  her  forces  to 
number,  and  the  stake  to  be  shown  that  she 
was  again  ready  to  throw  upon  the  field  of 
battle.  There  was  more  than  this:  there 
was  to  paint  her  moral  force,  the  inflaence  of  I 


her  opinion,  and  the  weight  she  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  impending  struggle  by  her 
Parliament,  her  free  Press,  and  the  action  of 
her  political  parties. 

What  was  indeed  that  army  of  more  than 
a  million  men,  held  as  it  were,  in  a  leash,  by 
the  united  monarchs  of  Europe,  and  armed 
and  equipped,  ready  to  be  let  loose  upon 
France  ?  Nothing  more  than  a  dense  maaa 
of  hands  and  bayonets,  wanting  the  animation, 
the  direction  of  two  things, — political  impulse 
and  moral  purpose.  Of  these  two  things, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  public  delibera- 
tions of  our  Parliament  and  tne  eloquence  of 
our  statesmen,  were  the  two  prime  conduct- 
ors. This  part  of  M.  Villemain's  book,  how- 
ever, so  fraught  with  interest  for  his  Conti- 
nental readers,  is  naturally  not  the  one  likely 
to  attract  us  most ;  and  the  author  has  fallen 
into  several  of  those  blunders  which  are  too 
common  amongst  French  writers  who  talk  of 
ourpoliticians  or  our  institutians. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  follow  M.  Yillemain 
in  his  interestmg  account  of  all  that  took 
place  before  the  18th  of  June, — the  marvels 
of  military  organization,  the  revival  of  the 
Empire  and  of  theRevoluUon  at  onee,the  com- 
pression of  Royalism,  the  explosion  of  Con- 
stitutionalism, the  Dictatorial  splendors,  and 
the  federal  spirit  of  the  mass,  the  inextricable 
imbroglio,  the  Gordian  knot  of  confusion  that 
the  sword  alone  was  to  undo, — which  all 
give  animation  to  this  narrative.  Nor  can 
we  trace,  as  he  has  done,  the  effect  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  on  the  Legislative  bodies 
sitting  in  Paris,  or  mark  the  course  of  events 
until  the  last  remnant  of  the  Empire  crum- 
bles into  dust. 

But  from  the  midst  of  these  ashes  does 
there  at  least  arise  some  one  great  form, 
some  pyramid,  some  sphinx  commanding  the 
desert  around  ?  We  cannot  help  regretting 
that,  after  his  fall.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  did 
not  show  himself  better  worthy  of  his  for- 
mer glory,  of  himself,  for  the  honor  of  human 
nature,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  many  who 
were  blindly  devoted  to  him.  In  this  respect, 
we  think,  too,  that  M.  Yillemain  scarcely 
merits  the  reproach  of  immoderate  anti-Bo- 
napartist  partiality  brought  against  him  by 
nearly  the  whole  French  press.  He  may 
bear  a  strong  grudge  towards  the  destroyer 
of  all  liberty ;  but,  according  to  our  judg- 
ment, in  his  work  on  the  Hundred  Days,  it 
is  not  the  historian  who  is  wantmg  to  the  hero, 
and  who  from  a  prejudice  (liberal  and  honor- 
•able  assuredly,  but  a  prejudice)  underrates 
the  merits  of  a  monarch,  whose  despotic  rule 
he  dislikes ;  it  is  the  hero,  the  sovereign  him- 
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self,  who  fails  his  destiny,  deserts  his  own 
ambition,  and  when  fortune  recedes,  is  resign- 
ed to  his  own  fall,  and  accepts  Fate  with 
complete  inertness.  We  are  annoyed,  in  spite 
of  ourselves,  at  seeing  him  pinioned  at  the 
E]ys6e,  at  Malmaison,  at  Rochefort,  dreaming 
of  one  knows  not  what,  and  daring  nothing, 
but  patiently  awaiting  Fortune,  instead  of  de- 
fying her,  or  seeking  to  outstrip  her  in  the 
FBce. 

There  is  no  lack  of  writers  who  have  paint- 
ed Napoleon  Bonaparte,  either  in  the  ascend- 
ant period  of  his  life,  or  in  the  last  years  of 
fais  exile.  From  Toulon  to  the  hour  of  his 
marriage  with  Marie  Louise,  the  conqueror 
more  or  less  dazzles  every  eye,  whilst  at  St. 
Helena  a  sterner,  loftier  greatness  compels 
eTen  his  enemies'  respect ;   but,  between  the 


splendor  of  his  triumphs  and  the  grandeur  or 
littleness  of  his  adversity,  there  exists  a  kind 
of  intermediate  Napoleon,  comparatively  but 
little  studied — the  insane  dreamer  who  twice 
tempts  Fate  and  fails — the  man  of  Moscow, 
of  Fontainbleau,  of  the  Hundred  Days.  I%i8 
Napoleon  M.  Villemain  has  by  own  two 
volumes  of  Souvenirs  made  his  own.  He  is 
preeminently  the  historian  of  Bonaparte's 
disasters.  In  spite  of  the  extraordinary 
abilities  of  the  founder  of  the  Empire,  and  of 
his  more  extraordinary  fortune,  in  the  hour 
of  trial  its  resources  were  exhausted,  and  its 
end  was  miserable;  for  the  Imperial  institu- 
tions were  wholly  devoid  of  that  principle  of 
freedom  which  is,  in  the  long  run,  the  chief 
element  of  duration,  and  the  best  security  of 
power. 
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ALGERIA— ITS  PAST.  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE. 


Upwards  of  a  million  of  Frenchmen  and 
more  than  eighty  millions  sterling  have  been 
in  little  more  than  twenty  years  absorbed  by 
Algeria.  Yes,  absorbed;  and  yet  this  calcu- 
lation does  not  include  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  natives  and  Europeans,  or  the  sum  of 
misery,  devastation  and  destruction  resultiDg 
naturally  from  the  progress  of  war  and  con- 
quest. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  the  loss  of  all  this  wealth  in  men  and 
money,  Algeria  still  remains  Aincolonized ; 
still  the  cry  is  for  more  men,  more  money, 
more  help  from  the  conqueriog  country. 

France  has  not  much  to  show  in  return 
for  all  the  resources  and  opportunities  she 
has  squandered,  not  recklessly,  but  so  fatui- 
tonsly ;  all  she  can  say  is,  that  matters  are 
beginning  to  mend.  She  recognizes  the  ca- 
pabilities of  this  great  dependence  of  her 
empire,  and  hopes  to  develop  them.  She 
can  point  with  some  little  justiGable  pride  to 
the  fact  that  her  army  in  the  East  has  been 
largely  provided  with  corn  and  forage  from 
the  stores  of  Algeria ;  that  the  Government 
tobacco  monopoly  received  in  the  year  1853 
some  million  and  a  half  kilogrammes  (between 


three  and  three-and-a-half  millions  of  lbs.) 
of  tobacco,  the  produce  of  the  colony;  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  cotton-plant  already  pro- 
ceeds with  great  activity,  and  with  every  ad- 
vantage afiforded  by  a  favorable  climate  and 
an  aptitude  indigenous  in  'the  Arab  popu- 
lation ;  that  during  the  last  year  four  millions 
and  a  half  kilogrammes  of  wool  were  export- 
ed from  Algeria ;  and  that  also  a  number  of 
minor  and  less  known,  but  most  profitable 
branches  of  industry  and  production,  are 
pursued  there  with  an  activity  and  success 
promising  the  most  advantageous  results 
hereafter. 

These  I  are  encouraging  symptoms  ;  yet 
they  are  not  enough  to  account  for  the  dis- 
appearance of  all  those  men  and  of  all  that 
money.  We  live  in  an  age  of  colonization. 
One  of  those  mysterious  movements  which 
in  former  ages  changed  the  face  of  the  then 
civilized  world,  has  in  its  turn  stirred  the 
heart  of  Europe,  only  that  men  now  go  forth 
in  ships,  and  not  in  wandering  hosts.  Society, 
pletoric,  throws  off  her  surplus.  While  the 
far  distant  lands  of  America  and  Australasia 
attract  myriads  of  emigrants  from  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  Belgium,  and  the  various 
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states  of  Germany,  why  does  not  the  excess 
of  population  in  France  find  a  yent  on  the 
near  shores  of  Algeria,  where  the  colonist 
would  live  under  the  wing  of  the  mother 
country,  and  in  the  full  fruition  of  all  that 
nursing  and  bureaucratic  '^  coddling''  to  which 
Frenchmen  are  at  home  so  much  accustomed  ? 

The  answer  is  ready,  though  in  terms  it  be 
somewhat  paradoxical.  Algeria  has  not 
flourished,  because  France  has  done  for  her 
at  once  too  much  and  too  little ;  because  her 
administration  has  been  all  system  and  no 
system;  because  the  Algerian  colonist  has 
not  been  allowed  to  act  for  himself,  yet  has 
not  found  in  the  Government  the  promised 
friend  in  need. 

The  whole  history,  in  fact,  of  French  col- 
onization in  Algeria  has  been  but  a  ludicrous 
commentary  on  that  habit  of  our  good  neigh- 
bors and  allies,  to  do  everything  for  and  not 
by  the  people.  The  long  train  of  evils  result- 
ing from  this  error  began  under  Louis 
Philippe,  whose  government  in  this  respect 
showed  its  incompatibility  with  the  true  con- 
stitutional system,  which  has  its  firmest 
basis  in  localization  and  decentralization.  Did 
the  reader  ever  in  his  wanderings  come  upon 
a  place  called  New  Bolingbroke,  in  Lincoln- 
shire ?  We  speak  of  what  it  was  some  four 
or  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  when  it  pro- 
duced on  the  traveller  the  effect  of  some 
ruined  city  of  the  desert.  There  it  was  "  a 
perfect  village,  nobly  planned,"  certainly  to 
"  warn,"  but  neither  to  •*  comfort"  nor  "  com- 
mand " — a  gigantic  "  folly  "  of  some  enter- 
prising theorist,  now  in  all  likelihood  forgot- 
ten. There  were  houses,  shops,  streets,  a 
market  place,  but  not  a  single  human  being 
to  enliven  its  solitudes ;  and  many  a  long  and 
silent  year  had  passed  since  the  bell  on  its 
mimic  townhall  had  tolled.  The  person  who 
built  it  had  committed  the  error  of  supposing 
that  trade  and  commerce  are  to  be  forced  ; 
he  built  the  town  and  waited  for  the  people, 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  people  and  then 
building  the  town. 

Somewhat  resembling  this  are  the  desolate 
villages  of  Algeria,  constructed  according  to 
rule  under  the  auspices  of  the  State.  Indeed 
our  speculator  in  the  Fens  showed  good 
sense  by  comparison,  for  what  he  did  he  did 
completely,  and,  if  the  people  had  come, 
there  was  a  very  neat  httle  town  all  ready 
to  receive  them.  Far  inferior  to  this  was  the 
French  administration  of  Algeria.  It  under- 
took almost  everything  from  the  first,  and 
did  little  or  nothing  except  paralyze  individ- 
ual energy  by  exciting  exaggerated  hopes 
and    almost  forbidding  private  enterprise. 


Some  will  be  ready  to  say  that  with  French- 
men all  this  is  necessary — that  yon  must 
treat  them  like  children ;  and  apparently  the 
French  Government  proceeded  on  this  prin- 
ciple ;  for  it  undertook  and  monopolized  all 
the  labors  which  in  an  English  or  American 
colony  are  demanded  of  the  hard-handed 
emigrant  by  the  task-master  Necessity.  It 
was  to  do  everything ;  to  allot  lands,  to  build 
villages,  to  provide  mstruction  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  the  implements  necessary  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil;  everything  was 
mapped  out  beforehand,  red- taped  and 
pigeon-holed  in  the  storehouses  of  the  bu- 
reaucrats of  Paris.  A  vast  network  of  gov- 
ernment was  spread  ere  there  was  anything 
to  govern.  The  country  was  overrun  with 
officials  who  ate  into  the  revenues  alike  of 
the  colony  and  of  the  parent  state,  and  by 
meddling  in  everything  hindered  the  develop- 
ment they  were  powerless  to  assist.  All  this 
interference  it  may  be  said  was  necessary  to 
stimulate  the  sluggish  energies  and  protect 
the  infantile  feebleness  of  French  colonists. 
Perhaps  so ;  but  the  complaint  against  the 
Government  was  that  it  did  not  do  what  it 
undertook  to  do,  and  yet  by  its  vexaUons 
intermeddling  prevented  private  enterprise 
from  supplying  its  place.  . 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  just  to  the 
French  Government  of  that  day  to  say  that 
some  of  the  evils  that  arose  had  their  origin 
in  the  nature  of  things.  It  was  early  dis- 
covered that  the  tide  of  Arab  resistance 
must  be  forced  very  far  back  in  order  to  keep 
clear  and  safe  the  colonized  portions  of  tern- 
tory  nearer  the  shore.  Hence  those  military 
colonies,  or  capitaineries — somewhat  resem-' 
bling  the  *'  pale  *'  in  the  earlier  days  of  our 
conquest  of  Ireland — in  which  the  most  fatal 
evils  of  the  system  were  developed.  Here 
everything  was  under  military  rule.  The 
cultivator  was  in  most  cases  the  soldier, 
liable  at  an^  moment  to  be  called  to  duty, 
and  always  under  the  martinet.  Every  office 
of  life  was  performed  by  beat  of  drum,  and, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  agricultural  de- 
velopment was  all  but  impossible.  Under  the 
existing  administration,  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  diminish  this  evil  by  reducing  the 
number  and  extent  of  districts  under  military 
rule;  but  a  permanent  discouragement  has 
been  produced,  and  the  licentiousness  and 
general  indisposition  to  work,  consequent  on 
the  system,  have  left  ineffaceable  traces,  and 
have  rendered  the  future  task  of  the  Govern- 
ment more  difficult  than  ever.  The  sites 
ehosen  for  these  villages  were  determined, 
not  by  sanitary  considerations,  but  by  mere 
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strategic  conyenknce ;  they  were  insalabricos, 
and  became  so  manj  hospitals  or  pest-houses. 
Fever  more  than  decimated  the  hapless  in- 
habitants; and  these  desolated  charael- 
houses  were  successively  repeopled  by  hordes 
of  emigrants — peasants  from  the  south  of 
France — who  were  tempted  by  promises  as 
fallabious  and  as  fatal  as  those  which  once 
drew  oar  own  credulous  people  to  the  Mos- 
quito shore.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
Tillages  are  now  uninbabited,  as  waste  as  our 
yQlage  of  New  Bolingbroke,  but  more  melan- 
choly, because  peopled  by  the  shades  of  the 
foTer  victims  who  were  decoyed  there  from 
their  healthy,  if  not  happy,  homes  in  Alsace 
or  in  Beam.  An  experiment  was  tried — that 
of  sending  out  some  hundreds  of  convicts, 
who  were  to  be  employed  in  the  construction 
of  roads,  but  whose  bones  now  bleach  on  the 
arid  wastes. 

We  do  not  here  lay  much  stress  on  the 
lawlessness  and  tyranny  practiced  by  the 
conquering  troops,  because  the  provocation 
and  oppression  of  natives  under  such  circum- 
stances are  anfortunately  a  matter  of  course. 
But  they  bear  on  the  question  in  so  far  as 
they  re-acted  on  the  French  colonists,  and 
impeded  the  work  which  the  Government 
called  on  them  to  do,  with,  as  it  were,  their 
hands  fettered  by  bureaucratic  restraints.  A 
terrible  list  of  cruelties  might  easily  be  made 
out.  By  all  accounts,  the  Arabs  are  a  race 
capable  of  probity  and  honorable  dealing; 
since  the  French  have  treated  them  better, 
they  have  developed  these  qualities.  But 
for  many  years  they  were  subjected  to  the 
most  atrocious  oppression.  Nor  was  this  all. 
The  Arabs  are  proud  and  sensitive,  with  a 
chivalrous  respect  for  the  profession  of  arms. 
Tet  the  French  committed  the  blunder  of 
subjecting  them  to  the  magistracy  of  Moors 
of  the  coast,  whom  they  hold  in  the  most 
supreme  contempt.  These  and  numberless 
other  injuries  ana  insults  provoked  the  Arabs 
to  retaliate,  and  almost  necessitated  a  war 
of  extermination.  This  is  the  history  of  too 
many  colonies.  In  the  case  before  us,  unlike 
those  of  America  and  Australia,  the  crusade 
against  the  aborigines  was  not  an  original 
necessity.  The  Arabs  were  already  a  semi- 
dvilized  people,  governed  by  traditions  and 
a  code  of  honor  in  no  way  obstructive  of 
European  civilization.  In  fact,  since  milder 
and  more  rational  counsels  have  prevailed, 
the  Arab  has  been  found  a  docile  and  faith- 
ful friend  of  the  colonist,  and  much  of  the 
nascent  prosperity  of  Algeria  is  due  to  the 
indastry  and  enterprise  of  these  natives. 
They  are  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  people. 


who  might  almost  from  the  commencement 
of  the  conquest  have  been  led  to  develop 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil.  As  it  was, 
they  were  forced  into  enmity,  and  thus  aided 
the  infatuated  intermeddling  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  obstructing  the  progress  of  coloniza^ 
tion. 

It  is  a  very  generally  received  opinion  that 
the  French  are  incapable  of  colonization. 
Whose  is  the  fault  ?  Is  it  in  the  character 
of  the  people,  or  in  the  Qovemment  ?  Per- 
haps in  both ;  but  this  is  sure — that  in  Al- 
geria the  latter  took  the  most  effectual  means 
to  render  the  former  still  more  impotent  than 
they  naturally  are.  The  colonist's  hands 
were  tied.  The  State  mapped  out  every- 
thing that  he  was  not  to  do,  and  itself  under- 
took much  that  he  ought  to  have  done.  There 
were  duties,  however,  too  vast  for  any  but 
public  resources ;  they  involved  the  primary 
conditions  of  success  for  the  colonist,  and 
they  were  undertaken,  but  not  performed^  by 
the  Government. 

The  French,  in  almost  every  species  of 
undertaking,  public  or  private,  "  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse."  They  begin  at  the  wrong 
end ;  construct  grand  theoretical  schemes, 
and  neglect  the  actual.  In  Algeria  they 
had  full  scope  for  the  grandiose  in  concep- 
tion and  execution.  If  their  mission  as  civil- 
izers  was  anything  more  than  a  profession — 
and,  be  it  remembered,  there  was  established 
a  special  "  bureau  "  for  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  Arabs — they  were  bound  to  in- 
troduce in  Algeria  the  advantages  of  Euro- 
pean physical  science.  The  field  of  action, 
so  to  speak,  had  to  be  surveyed,  and  the 
positions  marked  out.  Measures  were  ne- 
cessary for  the  determining  and  the  securing 
of  individual  rights  ;  communications  were  to 
be  opened  ;  arrangements  were  to  be  made 
for  the  public  health,  and  to  prepare  the  soil 
for  the  cultivator.  These  were  all  functions 
properly  belonging  to  the  State,  because  to 
be  efficiently  performed  they  must  be  exer- 
cised on  a  large  scale.  Government  had  an 
unlimited  command  of  men  and  money ;  but 
of  course  the  Chambers  could  not  give  them 
common  sense  and  humanity.  Let  us  see 
what  they  did,  or  rather  what  they  left  un- 
done. 

In  the  best  portbns  of  Algeria  the  climate, 
unaided  by  science,  is  unfavorable  to  agri- 
culture. The  rich  soil  is  of  little  depth  and 
the  substratum  is  of  rock.  The  heavy  falls 
of  rain  therefore  are  not  absorbed :  they 
penetrate  only  the  superficial  soil,  and  they 
form  in  jmmense  stagnant  waters  or  rest  in 
the  spongy  earth.    The  intense  heats  of  the 
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day  do  their  work  in  creating  miasma,  and 
the  result  is  fever  and  death  for  the  inhabit- 
ant|  and  a  soil  anpropitious  for  the  cultivator. 
For  these  evils  the  natural  remedy  would  be 
an  immense  system  of  artificial  drainage,  to 
replace  the  want  of  rivers,  which  is  one  of 
the  great  defects  of  Algeria,  as  of  Australia. 
Have  the  Government  effected  this  great 
work?  Of  the  million  of  Frenchmen  and 
the  eighty  millions  sterling,  how  much  and 
bow  many  have  been  employed  in  thus 
rendering  to  the  soil  its  natural  fertility  and 
in  protecting  the  colonist  from  decimation  by 
disease  ?     None. 

The  land  question  has  always  been  a  diffi- 
cult one  in  new  colonies ;  how  much  the 
more  so  therefore  in  one  like  Algeria,  which 
had  been  peopled  for  ages  and  by  races  capa- 
ble of  comprehending  the  law  of  property  ! 
It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the 
authorities  would  have  well  studied  our  own 
experience  in  North  America  and  elsewhere, 
in  order  to  avoid  our  errors.  Oh  no :  that 
would  have  been  a  course  too  simple  and 
practical.  The  exigencies  of  patronage  too 
had  to  be  met:  bureaux  must  be  created  ; 
hungry  patriots,  in  Paris,  must  have  places 
for  their  protegis.  The  consequence  of  these 
influences,  and  of  that  spirit  of  administrative 
Buhdivision,  which  is  a  mania  with  our  neigh- 
bors, was  the  establishment  of  various  and 
conflicting  authorities,  and  the  total  absence 
of  anything  like  a  good  *'  parliamentary  title*' 
to  land  in  Algeria.  A  highly- intelligent 
writer,  who  lived  many  years  in  the  colony, 
and  who  has  recently  contributed  a  series  of 
commentaries  on  its  affairs  to  one  of  the 
French  journals,  gives  an  amusing  picture  of 
the  tribulations  of  a  colonist  in  search  of  a 
title. 

The  State  claimed  the  riofht  to  the  land 
that  had  belonged  to  the  displaced  govern- 
ment, and  it  appointed  administrators,  whom 
we  will  call  land  commi5^ioners.  Philan- 
thropy demanded  that  the  lights,  if  any, 
of  the  natives  should  be  respected.  But,  to 
use  the  expression  of  Mons>.  de  Feuillide,  the 
French  soldiers  used  to  light  their  pipes  with 
the  Turkish  registers  of  title-deeds,  so  that 
the  fountain  of  right  was  dried  up.  Pretended 
proprietors  sprung  up,  who  sold  to  colonists 
land  to  which  they  could  not  substantiate 
their  title,  and  out  of  these  transactions  grew 
a  host  of  law-suits  between  the  luckless  hold- 
ers and  the  State,  some  of  which  are  not  even 
settled  now,  after  more  than  twenty  years  of 
occupation  1 

After  these  land  commissioners  came  the 
**  Bureau  Arabe/'  whose  special  duty  it  was 


to  watch  over  the  rightfi  of  the  natives. 
Those  who  have  observed  the  workbg*  of 
administration  in  France,  must  have  remarked 
the  tenacity  with  which  each  department 
confines  itself  to  the  literal  performance  of 
its  duties.  There  is  no  spirit  of  Hccommoda- 
tion :  every  one  sticks  to  the  written  law  and 
admits  no  dispensation.  Out  of  this  grew 
new  tribulations  for  the  colonists.  Those 
who  escaped  the  land  commisdoners  fell 
under  the  hands  of  the  "  Bureau  Arabe,'*  nay, 
not  unfrequently  they  had  to  sustain  a  croea- 
fire  from  both.  After  them  came  the  military 
authorities.  With  his  title  asaured  in  apite 
of  his  two  protectors,  the  colonist  begms  to 
prepare  for  work,  when  down  comes  the 
military  engineer  and  cuts  an  imaginary  road 
right  through  the  property,  for  military  pur- 
poses. Or  if  this  danger  was  escaped,  there 
was  the  civil  administration  of  roads  aod 
bridges,  whicb  discovered  that  the  land  was 
wanted  for  those  public  purposes.  To  crown 
all,  it  often  happened  that  some  Arab  tribe, 
defeated  before  the  tribunal,  made  armed 
irruptions  on  the  property  they  claimed  as 
their  own,  and  rendered  peaceful  occupancy 
impossible.  Meanwhile  the  poor  emigrant 
had  been  eating  his  little  capital ;  but  at  last 
he  escaped  State  Commissioners,  aborigini4 
protectors,  civil  and  military  engineers,  add 
the  '<  wild  justice  "  of  the  Arabs,  and  thought 
to  begin  the  work  for  which  he  had  left  his 
native  country.  Not  so;  one  of  the  sage 
regulations  required  that  every  colonist  should, 
within  a  given  period,  have  built  and  stocked 
to  a  certain  extent,  or  that  he  should  show 
the  necessary  means.  Fleeced  by  litigation 
and  emaciated  by  fever,  he  now  found  htm* 
self  ejected  by  the  State,  with  no  alternative 
but  to  crawl  home  in  poverty  or  die  in  de- 
spair. The  great  probability  is  that  if  the 
Government  had  let  him  alone,  he  would 
have  fought,  or  coaxed,  or  compromised  hb 
way  into  independence  and  productive 
activity.  But  France  is  such  a  good  mother : 
she  swaddles  her  infants,  at  home  and 
abroad,  with  such  cruel  care  1 

Another  great  duty  undertaken  by  the 
Slate  was  the  making  of  roads.  Those  they 
made  were  so  badly  constructed  that,  in  win- 
ter, they  were  useless,  and  the  sparse  in- 
habitants found  themselves  isolated  in  the 
midst  of  impassable  marshes,  and  unable  to 
procure  food.  But,  in  the  greater  number 
of  instances,  the  roads  were  merely  marked 
out  with  sign- posts,  visited  and  renewed  pe- 
riodically, with  provoking  regularity,  by  the 
officials,  butneverin  earnest  even  commenced  1 
Yet  the  colonist,  having  been  taught  to  look 
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to  the  State  for  wmyA\ng,  was  ijao  facto 
precluded  from  making  efiforts  to  open  com- 
mtmieationa  on  his  own  behalf.  A  great  pa- 
rade was  made  by  the  organization  provided 
bj  the  Government,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  health  of  the  colonists.  Medical  stations 
were  established,  where  advice  and  medicine 
could  be  had,  but  it  is  almost  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  State-paid  doctors  should  con- 
fine themselves  to  a  negative  discharge  of 
their  functions.  The  strong  stimulus  of  per- 
sonal interest  was  wanting.  Presently  a 
false  economy  diminished  the  State  allow- 
ance, and  consequently  the  number  of  doc- 
tors ;  and  the  result  was  that  the  colonists 
were  practically  left  without  defence  against 
their  persevering  enemy,  the  marsh  fever. 
The  details  of  their  sufferings  and  of  the 
havoc  made  among  them  by  death  are  too 
terrible  for  repetition.  How  otherwise  than 
by  the  operation  of  all  these  causes  can  we 
account  for  the  absorption  of  the  *'  million  of 
Frenchmen"  ?  As  Algeria  was  made  a  pe- 
nal colony  for  the  military,  the  convicted 
mi^ht  well  have  been  employed  in  road- 
making. 

The  painful  and  the  ridiculous  march  side 
by  side  in  this  history  of  French  colonization 
in  Algeria.  The  reader  remembers  the  bat- 
tles of  the  poor  colonist  about  his  title  to 
the  land,  aod  that  if  at  the  end  of  a  given 
time  (two  years)  he  had  not  built  his  house 
and  cultivated  half  his  allotment,  the  State 
could  confiscate'it.  The  majority  succumbed, 
and  the  conGscator  found  nothing  but  a  hovel 
and  living  skeletons.  Others  built  their 
house,  but  with  that  and  their  litigation,  their 
too  scanty  funds  (of  which  the  amount  had 
been  previously  fixed  by  the  State)  were  in- 
sufficient to  purchase  the  oxen,  the  plough, 
the  farming  utensils,  or  the  seed.  What  were 
they  to  do?  "Ah  !"  says  M.  de  Fcuillide, 
"let  us  not  forget  that  the  State  had  bowels 
of  compassion  I  It  guaranteed  to  the  colonist 
who  had  bought  three  oxen  a  fourth ;  but 
when  this  fourth  arrived,  it  had  been  so  long 
on  the  way  that  the  three  others  had  had 
time  to  die  1  It  furnished  the  seed  for  the 
first  sowing ;  but  the  grain  arrived  so  late 
that  harvest-time  was  already  past,  and  the 
starving  colonist  took  it  to  the  miller  to  eon- 
vert  it  into  food  !  When  the  emaciated  mo- 
thers could  no  longer  give  nourishment  to 
their  infants,  the  State  ordered  a  milch  cow 
to  be  sent ;  but  this  cow  was  so  long  a-com- 
ing,  that  when  she  arrived  her  milk  was  gone, 
or  worse,  the  poor  infant  she  was  to  have  fed 
had  died  of  starvation !"  These  huts  of  the 
colonists  were  scenes  of  misery  for  which 


parallels  must  be  sought  in  the  south  and 
west  of  Ireland.  Had  the  sufferers  under- 
stood that  they  were  to  look  to  themselves, 
they  could  not  have  cried  out ;  but  they  were 
at  the  outset  taken  in  hand  by  the  State 
nurse,  who  undertook  the  impossible,  and 
then  neglected  the  practicable. 

And  yet  notwithstanding  all  these  melan- 
choly proofs  of  past  errors  and  their  conse- 
quences, will  it  be  believed  that  the  Govern- 
ment, by  means  of  its  prefects  and  other  au- 
thorities, agitated  the  whole  of  France  to 
procure  fresh  emigrants  ?  Horde  after  horde 
embarked  on  the  faith  of  the  hopes  held  out 
to  them,  only  to  meet  in  the  colony  the  slow 
death  inevitable  in  an  inhospitable  and  un- 
healthy country,  where  nothing  had  been 
prepared  for  their  reception  ;  they  being  in 
the  utter  helplessness  natural  to  Frenchmen, 
from  having  been  treated  as  children  by  the 
State,  never  permitted  to  think  or  to  act  for 
themselves.  We  will  not  shock  the  reader 
with  the  details  of  their  sufferings,  poignant 
enough  for  the  poor  peasant  of  the  South, 
but  inexpressibly  keen  for  the  luxurious  peo- 
ple of  Paris  and  its  environs,  who  were  de** 
coyed  in  thousands  from  their  life  of  com- 
parative comfort  to  leave  their  bones  in  the 
marshes  and  wastes  of  the  unpeopled  por- 
tions of  the  colony,  or  lose  their  little  for- 
tunes in  the  hopeless  effort  to  trade  in  the 
towns,  which  were  struck  with  the  same 
atrophy  as  the  country  parts. 

For,  as  if  to  complete  the  slow  tortures  of 
these  victims  of  State  promises,  by  a  cruel 
mockery  ruinous  fetters  were  imposed  on  the 
commerce  of  the  colony.  French  products 
were  admitted  into  Algeria  free  of  duty ; 
but  Algerian  products  going  into  France 
were  exposed  to  all  the  vexations  and  imposts 
of  the  French  douane  !  Thus  the  "  starving 
out'^  of  the  colony,  begun  by  administrative 
meddling  and  imbecility,  was  clenched  by 
this  iniquitous  and  one-sided  application  of 
the  principle  of  free-trade.  The  worst  fea- 
tures of  our  early  colonial  system  were  thus 
reproduced  by  the  enlightened  State  which 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  aided  our  op- 
pressed colonies  to  revolt.  Nations  no  more 
than  individuals  inherit  experience.  Of  these 
criminal  follies  the  Algeria  of  to-day  suffers 
the  fatal  consequences.  Commerce  was 
practically  destroyed  ;  the  price  of  merchan- 
dise was  enhanced  by  the  want  of  a  return- 
trade  ;  and  what  agnculture  had  escaped  the 
too  kind  care  of  the  Government  was  rapidly 
destroying.  Everything  languished.  Colo- 
nial houses  of  business  failed  or  wound  up 
their  affairs,  to  be  succeeded  by  more  branch- 
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63  or  agencies  kept  up  bj  the  metropolitan 
establishments  for  the  supply  of  8peci6c 
wants.  And  worst  sign  of  ^11,  the  Jews  be- 
gan to  encroach  on  the  regular  trade. 

The  foregoing  is  aa  under-charged  pic- 
ture of  the  fruits  of  French  colonization  in 
Algeria,  under  the  monarchy  of  July  and  the 
Republic.  All  is  summed  up  in  the  twofold 
fault  of  the  State — to  have  undertaken  too 
much,  and  not  to  have  performed  what  it  un- 
dertook. 

Under  the  imperial  system  the  first  error 
is  perpetrated,  but  the  second  is  avoided.  A 
vigorous  and  conscientious  administration 
does  its  utmost  to  fulfil  its  predecessor's  prom- 
ises and  its  own;  but  the  radical  error, 
that  of  not  leaving  enough  to  individual  en- 
terprise, remains  in  full  force.  We  conclude 
this  article  with  a  picture  of  the  colony  as  it 
is,  after  four  years'  exertions  on  the  part  of 
the  new  Government.  Our  information  is 
derived  from  residents  and  travellers,  con- 
firming the  official  reports  of  Marshal  Vail- 
lant,  the  present  Minister  of  War  in  France, 
who  had  so  large  a  share  in  producing  the 
results  of  which  he  is  the  historian:  the  case 
of  the  former  Government  rests  partly  on 
the  charges  of  M.  de  Feuillide  and  partly  on 
confirmatory  evidence  derived  from  other 
sources,  public  and  private. 

The  Marshal  seems  conscious  that  France 
has  little  to  show  for  her  million  of  men  and 
her  eighty  millions  sterling ;  but  he  urges, 
that  though  the  results  of  colonization  in  Al- 
geria are  small  in  extent,  they  are  satisfactory 
as  far  as  they  go.  Of  course,  his  opinion  is 
founded  on  the  experience  of  the  last  four 
years,  as  well  as  on  tlie  results  of  previous 
ones.  In  defence  of  former  governments,  he 
denies  that  France  has  been  four  and  twenty 
years  in  possession  of  Algeria,  and  contends 
that  the  conquest  only  commenced  in  1889, 
and  was  achieved  in  December,  1847,  by  the 
submission  of  Abd-el-Kader.  He  considers, 
too,  that  it  is  unjust  to  begin  the  commercial 
history  of  the  colony  at  a  date  earlier  than 
January,  1853 ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  progress  of  Algeria  since  that  date  has 
been  astonishing,  when  compared  with  its 
condition  under  preceding  governments.  It 
would,  however,  be  unjust  to  those  gov- 
ernments not  to  remember  that  even  their 
wreck  must  have  been  of  use  to  their  suc- 
cessor. 

Although  fighting  was  going  on  in  certain 
parts  of  the  colony  through  the  year  1853, 
and  is  even  at  intervals  continued  up  to  the 
'  present  time,  a  general  tranquillity  has  con- 
tributed to  progress.    Agriculture  and  pro- 


ductive industry  have  advanced,  and  the 
Arab  population  have  in  many  parts  begun 
to  substitute  the  house  for  the  tent,  fixed  for 
nomadic  habits.  The  civil  has  been  made  to 
succeed  the  military  administration,  wherever 
the  change  was  practicable.  In  the  depart- 
ments of  Constantine  and  Oran,  and  in  that  of 
Alger  itself,  the  extent  of  territory  that 
brought  under  the  domain  of  the  ordinary 
law  and  administration  was  nearly  doubled 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1858;  and,  under 
a  decree  of  March,  1852,  the  judgments  of 
the  military  commandaHta  de  place  are  sub- 
ject to  the  nearest  "  Court  of  First  Instance." 
This  itself  is  a  revolution,  and  must  tend 
largely  to  the  civilizing  of  the  colony.  To 
meet  the  increasing  wants  of  the  population 
in  certain  districts  three  new  justices  of  the 
peace  have  been  named,  and  the  total  judi- 
ciary establishment  of  the  colony  now  amounts 
to  one  Court  of  Appeal,  six  **'  Tribunals  of 
First  Instance,"  nineteen  "  judges  de  paix,^' 
and  six  oivil  commissaries,  invested  provi- 
siooally  with  the  same  functions ;  and  the 
Government  has  in  preparation  a  grand 
scheme  of  reform  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  above 
IS  a  sufficiently  imposing  judicial  force  for  a 
population  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  thousand 
Europeans.  In  charitable  institutions,  also, 
Algeria  promises  to  become  rich.  Uanry  is 
one  of  the  great  curses  of  the  colonv ;  to  di- 
minish its  action,'  the  Government,  by  a  de* 
cree  of  the  8th  of  September,  1852,  author- 
ized at  Algiers  9  montdepiitiy  which  was 
opened  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1853.  In  m 
months  it  had  made  3819  loans,  to  the  amount 
of  197,183  franks  (in  English  money  about 
£?883),or  an  average  of  about  fifty- two  franca 
(£2  Is.  8d)  each.  A  decree  of  13th  Decem- 
ber, 1852,  authorized  the  establishment  of 
those  valuable  institutions,  the  caieses  de  «e- 
cours  mutuels,  which  are  analogous  to  oar 
benefit  societies.  Three  of  these  societies  are 
in  full  operation,^-one  at  Alger,  one  at  Oran, 
and  one  at  Constantine:  and  their  present 
development  shows  that  they  will  very  soon 
be  extended  to  the  secondary  towns,  and  ul- 
timately to  the  country  districts.  The  year 
1853  also  saw  the  establishment  of  seven  or- 
phan asylums,  where  the  children,  as  at 
Ruysselade  in  Flanders,  are  taught  the  busi- 
ness of  agriculture.  Marshal  Yaillant  states 
that  out  of  300  orphans  sent  out  from  the 
department  of  the  Seine  under  the  care  of 
the  Abbe  Brumsult  and  the  Pdre  Abraham, 
two  only  have  died  in  the  year  1853,  their 
first  year  of  acclimatizing,  upon  which  he  ar* 
gues  that  the  climate  of  Algeria  is  not,  as 
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had  been  supposed,  unfavorable  to  the  health 
of  children.  The  medical  service  of  the  col* 
ony  has  also  been  reorganized,  and  it  is  as- 
serted that  there  is  not  a  group  of  European 
settlers  throughout  the  colony  who  do  not 
receive  twice  a  week  the  visit  of  the  doctor, 
which,  for  the  indigent,  is  gratuitous.  Alge- 
ria, too,  with  the  permission,  if  not  at  the 
instance  of  the  local  government,  has  set  the 
example  of  freeing  domestic  trade.  What 
in  France  is  the  octroi  has  been  voluntarily 
abandoned  by  the  towns  of  the  colony,  in 
all  that  relates  to  meat  and  bread.  Within 
the  last  two  years,  too,  the  Government  has 
applied  itself  to  the  great  work  of  construct- 
ing roads,  by  which  many  of  the  evils  re- 
ferred to  in  the  foregoing  pages  are  in  a 
course  of  being  repaired.  The  telegraphic 
communications  of  the  colony  have  been  put 
on  a  complete  and  satisfactory  footing,  and 
the  great  works  of  the  port  of  Algiers  are  all 
but  achieved. 

Here  are  indications  of  the  same  adminis- 
trative vigor  in  the  colony  of  Algeria  that 
has  already  produced  so  striking  a  result  in 
France  itself.  The  Government  defends  its 
interference  in  many  matters  which  in  our 
colonies  are  left  to  the  individual  or  collec- 
tive energy  of  the  emigrants,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  create  and 
organize.  This  is  a  question  of  principle, 
upon  which  the  States  and  even  the  nations 
of  Europe  are  divided  in  opinion,  England 
being  the  brightest  example  of  the  one  the- 
ory, and  France,  or  perhaps  rather  Belgium, 
of  the  other.  The  French  Government,  in 
accordance  with  the  chronic  habits  and  wants 
of  the  people,  acts  on  the  "  paternal"  prin- 
ciple, and,  if  it  continues  as  it  has  begun,  the 
colonists  will  have  but  little  to  complain  of. 

The  productive  and  commercial  develop- 
ment of  Algeria  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  but  more  especially  in  1853,  proves 
the  fostering  and  stimulative  influence  of 
tranquillity  and  firm  government.  So  great, 
indeed,  is  the  natural  fertility  of  the  country, 
that  nothing  short  of  extreme  misgovernment 
could  have  prevented  its  progress.  In 
the  course  of  the  year  1853,  France  im- 
ported from  Algeria  a  million  of  hectolitres 
of  corn,  to  the  value  of  fourteen  millions  of 
francs  (£560,000).  And  the  quality  of  this 
com  is  remarkable,  exceeding  in  weight  some 
of  the  best  of  England  and  Belgium. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  has  also  made 
great  strides  in  Algeria  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  but  more  especially  in  1853. 
Three  years  ago  there  were  only  a  few 
hundred   tobacco  planters   throughout  the 


colony:  in  1852  there  were  10Y3,  and  in 
1853  the  number  had  advanced  to  1752. 
The  quantity  produced  has  also  augmented 
in  an  increasing  ratio :  in  1852  the  number 
of  hectares  under  cultivation  was  1095,  but 
in  1853  the  number  had  increased  to  2277. 
Thus  the  number  of  planters  had  increased 
by  679,  while  the  number  of  hectares  planted 
had  swollen  by  1182,  which  upon  the  1095 
hectares  under  cultivation  in  1852  gives  a 
result  of  more  than  double.  In  quality  too, 
as  well  as  in  quantity,  the  advance  in  1853 
is  remarkable  ;  for  while  in  1862  the  price  of 
the  100  kilogrammes  (about  200 lbs.)  was  85 
francs,  10  cents,  (£3  8s.  5d.,)  in  1853  it  had 
mounted  to  91  francs,  30  cents,  (£3  13s.  7d.) 
The  quantity  officially  registered,  over  and 
above  the  local  consumption,  amounted  in 
1853  to  1,800,000  kilogrammes  (of  some- 
thing more  than  2  lbs.  English,)  of  which  the 
Government  tobacco  monopoly  of  France 
purchased  1,427,276  ^kilogrammes,  at  the 
price  of  1,803.000  francs.  It  appears,  too, 
that  the  quality  of  these  tobaccos  is  very 
superior  to  those  of  Egypt,  Macedonia  and 
Greece,  while  vying  successfully,  in  various 
qualities,  with  those  of  Hungary,  Kentucky 
and  Maryland.  The  encouragement  given  by 
the  large  purchases  on  account  of  the  year 
1853  had  stimulated  production;  and  the 
agents  of  the  Government  calculate  that  the 
production  of  the  department  of  Algiers  alone 
will  amount  for  the  present  year  to  three 
millions  of  kilogrammes  (or  about  three  mill- 
ions and  a  quarter  pounds  English).  The 
cultivation  of  the  silk- worm  aUo,  has  in- 
creased enormously ;  and  the  quality  of  the 
article  produced  commands  a  high  price  in 
the  best  markets.  In  1850  the  number  of 
cultivators  was  89,  and  the  production  was 
3778  kilogrammes;  in  1851,  184,  and  5868 
kilogrammes;  in  1852,  272,  and  9323  kilo- 
grammes; and  in  1853  it  had  risen  to  335 
cultivators  and  14,000  kilogrammes.  These 
returns,  it  should  be  added,  apply  to  the  de- 
partment of  Algiers  alone.  Another  branch 
of  industry  in  Algeria  is  the  cultivation  of 
the  madder-plant.  Already  the  colonists 
excel  the  producers  of  Cyprus  in  quality^ 
while  the  cheapness  with  which  they  produce 
is  such,  that  the  cost  per  100  kilogrammes 
(say  200  lbs.)  is  70  franks  (£2  15s:  lOd.), 
and  the  market  price  of  the  article  ranges 
between  140  and  155  franks  (about  £6)  the 
100  kilogrammes.  The  production  of  cochi- 
neal is  also  progressing  favorably.  It  yields, 
after  expenses  paid,  10,000  francs  (£400) 

Eer  hectare  (about  an  ncre).     Such  a  result 
as  stimulated  enterprise. 
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Since  1853  the  caltivation  of  the  cotton- 
plant  has  been  seriously  uodertaken  in  Al- 
geria ;  and  it  is  said  to  he  established  beyond 
a  doubt  that  the  climate  and  soil  are  espe- 
cially favorable  to  tha  production  of  those 
qualities  which  commnnd  the  highest  prices, 
and  of  which  the  supply  from  America  is 
limited.  The  cultivation  is  already  tenfold 
what  it  was  a  year  ago  :  and  the  Emperor 
has  ofifered  a  prize  of  20,000  francs,  (£800,) 
to  be  continued  for  five  years,  to  the  planter 
who  shall  be  adjudged  to  have  produced  the 
best  quality  on  the  largest  scale. 

The  relaxation  which  took  place  last  year 
in  the  import  duties  on  Algerian  produce  has 
stimulated  the  production  of  olive  oil.  Al- 
though this  branch  of  industry  is  not  yet  in 
a  flourishing  state,  the  exports  of  oil  from 
the  colony  in  1853  amounted  to  nearly  three 
millions  of  kilogrammes. 

An  interesting  experiment  in  colonization 
is  in  course  of  being  tried.  The  State  grant- 
ed, in  April,  1852,  territory  of  20,000  hec- 
tares, in  the  neighborhood  of  Setif,  to  a 
Swiss  company.  On  this  land  they  are  to 
build  and  people  ten  villages  of  fifty  houses ; 
the  price  of  each  house  to  be  2000  francs 
(£80).  Before  taking  possession,  the  colo- 
nist must  have  paid  half  the  price  of  the 
house,  and  have  deposited  2000  francs  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  to  be  returned  to 
him,  from  time  to  time,  according  to  his 
wants.  At  present  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany seem  to  prosper.  The  first  Tillage, 
which  was  to  have  been  built  before  the  end 
of  a  year,  was  built,  and  peopled  too,  at  the 
end  of  eight  months ;  and  a  second  was  al- 
ready in  course  of  construction.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  example  may  be  followed 
by  other  companies.  Marshal  Vaillant  falls 
in  ecstacies  at  the  idea  of  each  department 
of  France  sending  out  its  village,  peopled  by 
its  own  inhabitants,  and  bearing  its  own  name! 
This  factitious  uniformity,  so  thoroughly 
French,  is  assuredly  the  worst  principle  to 
adopt ;  but  it  will,  at  least,  be  attr?ictive  to 
the  French  peasants,  with  whom  the  ties  of 
family  and  neighborliness  are  so  strong,  and 
who  would  never  have  the  courage,  like  our 
own  strong-minded  emigrants,  to  go  forth 
alone,  or  only  with  hb  own  immediate  house- 
hold about  him. 

The  movement  of  commerce  in  1853  has 
corresponded  with  that  of  industry.  For 
instance,  the  exportation  of  wool  from  Alge- 
ria in  1852  was  3,244,432  kilogrammes  (or 
about  6,500,000  lbs.).  In  1853  it  had  in- 
creased to  4,354,490  kilogrammes  (or  about 
8,800,000  lbs.) ;  and  in  the  same  year  the 


export  of  skins  amounted  to  upwards  of  two 
millions  of  francs  (or  iS80,000).  In  addition 
to  this,  an  important  impulsion  has  been 
given  to  mining  industry,  to  the  quarrying  of 
marble  and  stone,  and  the  coral  fishery.  This 
last  produced,  in  1853,  2,152.880  francs' 
(£86,000)  worth  of  coral.  Another  proof  of 
the  progress  of  commerce  and  industry  af- 
forded by  the  transactions  of  the  Bank  of 
Algiers.  Authorized  in  August,  1851,  with 
a  capital  of  1,250,000  francs  (£50,000),  iu 
transactions  amounted  in  1852  to  8,560,000 
francs  (about  £350.000).  In  1853  they  had 
reached  13,728,000  francs  (nearly  £550,000), 
being  an  increase  of  nearly  five  millions  of 
francs  (£200,000)  in  one  year.  Encouraged 
by  this  success,  the  Government  has  auth<»'- 
ized  a  similar  bank  for  the  province  of  Onn. 
The  customs  returns  for  1853  show  an  im- 
portation of  72,788,015  francs  (nearly  three 
millions  sterling),  and  an  exportation  of 
30,782,592  francs  (or  nearly  a  million  and  a 
quarter  sterling).  The  exportations  of  185S 
were  21,554,519  francs ;  so  that  on  the  ye&r 
1853  there  was  an  increase  of  upwards  of 
nine  millions  of  francs  (or  about  £360,000 
sterling).  Certainly,  these  results  are  most 
encouraging. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  regard  with  interest 
the  efiforts  of  this  colony  to  emerge  from  the 
prostration  to  which  it  had  been  reduced, 
partly  by  the  necessary  results  of  a  war  of 
conquest — partly  by  the  false  system  on 
which  French  colonization  proceeds — partly 
by  the  neglect  of  successive  Governments  to 
carry  out  that  system  effectually.  The  pro- 
gress made  in  the  year  1853  is  remarkable, 
but  not  surprising,  if  we  recollect  what  that 
country  was  in  the  earlier  ages,  and  before  it 
was  overrun  by  the  Eastern  conquerors. 
Once,  Algeria  was  the  granary  of  Europe : 
that  time  can  never  return.  But  such  is  its 
fertility  and  fecundity,  so  varied  are  its 
products,  and  so  excellent  is  the  disposition 
of  the  nation  when  mildly  and  justly  ruled, 
that  we  may  fairly  anticipate  results  hereafter 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  commercial 
nations  of  Europe.  A  few  years  ago,  Alge- 
ria could  have  but  little  interest  except  for 
France,  and  for  her  only  as  a  costly  and  ex- 
hausting dependency.  But  if  it  be  true,  as 
many  indications  give  reason  to  hope,  that 
the  present  ruler  of  the  French  nation  is  re- 
solved on  carrying  out  the  principles  of  Free 
Trade,  then  the  future  of  Algeria  will  no 
longer  be  indifferent  to  England,  which,  as 
the  greatest  and  most  enterprising  commer- 
cial country,  must  so  largely  share  in  the  en- 
couragement and  profits  of  her  development. 
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MEL  ROSE    ABBEY 


The  vale  of  Melrose  is  regarded  as  the 
Arcadi  of  Scotland.  The  valley  of  the  Tweed 
becomes  somewhat  contracted  here,  the  lofty 
Eildon  Hills  standing  like  gigantic  sentinels 
St  the  entry  of  the  pass.  In  the  bottom  of 
the  valley,  however,  there  is  enclosed  a  rich 
tract  of  rolling  land,  and  almost  close  under 
the  eastern  Eildon  Hill,  not  far  from  the. 
Tweed,  which  sweeps  round  the  valley,  stands 
the  magnificent  pile  of  Melrose  Abbey, — 
the  finest  ruin  of  which  Scotland  can  boast. 
Indeed,  there  are  few  monastic  ruins  in  any 
country  to  surpass  it.  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  who  visited  it  during  her  recent  tour, 
declared  il  to  surpass  Fountains  and  all  the 
other  abbeys  she  had  yet  seen. 

Doubtless  much  of  the  attraction  of  Mel- 
rose Abbey  is  owing  to  (he  interest  thrown 
aronnd  it  by  the  magical  pen  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  The  woods  of  Abbotsford  are  within 
sight  of  the  abbey,  and  during  his  lifetime 
Scott  often  visited  the  place.  The  scene  of 
The  Monastery  is  laid  here.  Melrose  Abbey 
is  also  introduced  in  the  The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel^  in  which  occurs  perhaps  the  most 
poetically  beautiful  description  Sir  Walter 
Scott  ever  wrote,  beginning — 

If  thon  wonidst  view  fair  Melrose  aright, 
Go  n'vAi  it  by  the  pale  moonlight. 

Though,  strange  to  say,  the  author  himself 
(according  to  Sir  T.  Dick  Lauder)  never  did 
visit  the  abbey  by  moonlight, — exquisitely 
true  though  the  description  be. 

But  in  bygone  days,  the  place  was  almost 
AS  favorite  a  resort  of  pilgrims  from  all  lands 
^  it  now  is.  It  was  long  regarded  as  a 
^red  and  saintly  place.  Some  of  the 
^rliest  religious  men  in  Scotland,  called  the 
Caldees,  had  an  abbey  here,  contemporary 
^th  that  of  lona,  on  which  Dr.  Johnson 
pronounced  so  glowing  a  benediction.  But 
the  nxios  of  that  early  building  can  now 
scarcely  be  traced  at  Old  Melrose.  The 
Knights  Templars  also  had  a  house  in  the 
«ame  neighborhood,  at  Red  Abbey  Stead. 


The  famous  St.  Cuthbertwas  originally  a 
shepherd  on  the  banks  of  the  Leader,  which 
joins  the  Tweed  nearly  opposite  Old  Melrose ; 
and  having,  in  his  youth,  as  he  supposed, 
seen  the  soul  of  the  great  Bishop  Aidan  of 
Lindesfarne  wafted  to  heaven  in  the  company 
of  angels,  the  impression  made  upon  his 
mind  was  such  as  to  induce  him  to  join  the 
brotherhood  at  the  old  abbey,  and  erahrace 
their  rules  of  life  and  discipline.  He  ultimate- 
ly rose  to  be  prior  of  the  abbey,  but  removed 
from  thence  to  a  solitary  and  recluse  life  on 
Fern  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Northumberland. 
He  was  afterwards  made  Bishop  of  Lindes- 
farne, but  retired  and  died  in  hts  hermitage. 
The  wanderings  of  his  body  in  its  stone  cof- 
fin after  death,  one  of  the  most  curious  of 
monkish  legends,  is  admirably  related  in 
Marmion,  Saint  Cuthbert's  body  rested  for 
a  time  within  the  walls  of  Old  Melrose ;  and 
after  seven  years  weary  wanderings,  it  was 
at  length  interred  on  Dunholme  Height,  on 
which,  in  course  of  future  years,  the  splendid 
pile  of  Durham  Cathedral  was  erected. 

The  new  Ahbey  of  Melrose — thit  is,  the 
abbey,  the  ruins  of  which  now  stand — was 
erected  in  the  reign  of  David  I.  of  Scotlan'fi ; 
and  that  monarch  was  ils  founder  and  prin- 
cipal patron.  King  David's  residence  was  at 
the  city  of  Roxburgh — whose  site  is  now 
scarce  discoverable, — and,  being  a  zealous 
Roman  Catholic,  he  founded  many  noble  re- 
ligious buildings  along  the  Tweed,  the  chief 
of  which  were  Melrose,  Dryburgh  (a  few 
miles  lower  down  the  Tweed),  and  Kelso 
Abbey,  in  which  he  was  buried.  But  Melrose 
was  by  far  the  finest  and  most  richly  endow- 
ed of  all  these  abbeys.  It  took  ten  years  in 
building,  and,  when  finished,  was  dedicated 
to  the  V  irgin  ;  the  first  body  of  monks  who 
occupied  it  belonging  to  the  Cistercian  order, 
having  come  from  the  Abbey  of  Rievaulx,  in 
Yorkshire.  David  I.  endowed  the  monastery 
with  large  grants  of  land,  and  privileges  of 
extensive  pasturage  in  the  vale  of  the  Tweed, 
Gala,  Leader,  and  Ettrick ;  and  to  these,  suc- 
ceeding monarchs  and  adjoining  proprietors 
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added  further  possessions,  until,  in  course  of 
time,  Melrose  became  one  of  the  most  richly 
endowed  of  all  the  monastic  foundations  north 
of  the  Tweed.  The  riches  bred  sloth  and 
self>indulgence,  as  usual ;  and  before  long  the 
monks  of  Melrose  became  noted  rather  for 
their  feasting  than  for  their  fasling.  As  the 
old  Scotch  song  of  Galashiers  said — 

Oh,  the  monks  of  Me1ro8e  mnde  gude  kale,* 

Ou  Fridays  when  they  fasted  ; 
They  wanted  neither  beef  nor  ale, 

As  long  as  their  neighbors*  lasted. 

Melrose,  however,  was  in  an  unfortunate 
situation,  being  exposed  to  all  the  fury  of  the 
Border  wars.  When  the  English  armies  in- 
vaded Scotland,  they  made  no  distinction 
between  the  lands  and  buildings  of  priests 
and  laymen:  consequently  Melrose  Abbey 
was  often  subjected  to  plundering  and  pil- 
lage. The  army  of  Edward  II.  despoiled  it 
terribly  on  their  retreat  in  1322  ;  and  though 
Robert  Bruce  afterwards  gave  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  restoring  and  rebuilding  it,  another 
English  army  under  Richard  II.  plundered 
and  burnt  it  in  1384.  It  was  several  times 
after  that  devastated  and  almost  "  gutted  ;" 
then  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  it  was 
sadly  defaced,  it  being  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  iconoclasts  to  '*  destroy  the  nests,  and 
the  rooks  would  flee  away ;"  and  finally,  when 
the  place  was  almost  reduced  to  a  wreck, 
•  Cromwell's  Roundhead  army,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Hume  Castle,  played  their  cannon 
against  the  abbey  from  the  Gattonside  Hills, 
the  marks  of  the  balls  being  discernible  upon 
the  ruined  walls  at  this  day. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  all  this  havoc 
committed  upon  Melrose  Abbey  by  war,  fa- 
naticism, and  time,  the  ruins  are  still  beauti- 
ful, even  in  death  : — 

So  coldly  sweet,  bo  deadly  fair, 

We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there. 

Hers  is  the  loveliness  in  death, 

That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath  ; 

Bat  beauty  with  that  fearful  bloom, 

That  hue  which  haunts  it  to  the  tomb. 

The  monastic  buildings  formerly  connected 
with  the  abbey  are  now  quite  gone,  and  all 
that  remains  ia  the  ruin  of  the  magnificent 
church,  which,  considering  all  things,  still  re- 
mains wonderfully  entire.  It  affords  one  of 
the  most  perfect  studies  of  pure  Gothic 
architecture  now  extant ;  and  it  was  by  the 
study  of  its  exquisite  proportions  that  Mr. 

^  Angliee^  broth,  soap. 


Kemp,  the  architect  of  the  fine  Scott  mono- 
ment  in  Edinburgh,  was  enabled  to  form  his 
beautiful  design,  which,  now  duly  executed 
in  freestone,  forms  one  of  the  most  strikiog 
ornaments  of  the  Scottish  metropolis.  The 
builder  of  Melrose  had  been  most  happy  ia 
his  selection  of  the  stone  in  which  the  abbey 
was  reared  :  though  it  has  now  stood  the 
storms,  frosts,  and  winds  of  some  hundred 
years,  the  carving  of  the  minutest  omameots 
is  still  nearly  as  &harp  as  on  the  day  on  which 
it  was  executed.  In  some  of  the  cloisters, 
there  are  representations  of  flowers,  vege- 
tables,— especially  of  the  ordinary  Scotch 
"  curly  greens," — carved  in  stone,  with  ac- 
curacy and  precision  so  delicate,  that  we  may 
almost  distrust  our  senses  when  we  consider 
the  difficulty  of  subjecting  so  hard  a  sub- 
stance to  such  intricate  and  exquisite  moda* 
lation.  The  eastern  or  oriel  window  is  es- 
pecially admired  for  its  lightness,  grace,  and 
elegant  beauty.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  thai 
finely  described  it : — 

The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone. 
Through  slender  shaAs  of  shapely  ^one. 

By  foliatyed  tracery  combined  : 
Thou  wouldst  have  thought  some  fairy's  hand 
'Twixt  poplars  straight  the  osier  wand 

In  many  a  freakish  knot  had  twined ; 
Then  framed  a  spell  when  the  work  was  done, 
And  changed  the  willow  wreaths  to  stone. 

But  descriptions  of  buildings,  however  beau- 
tiful they  may  be,  are  at  best  uninteresting; 
and  we  shall  not  pursue  this  subject  farther. 
We  refer  our  readers  to  the  Lay  of  the  Lati 
Minstrel  for  Sir  Walter  Scott's  exquisite  de- 
scription of  the  abbey  by  moonlight,  if  they 
do  not  already  know  it  by  heart.  Mrs.  Stowe, 
we  were  told,  was  fortunate  enough  to  view 
the  building  under  the  full  moonlight  (as  ve 
ourselves  were),  and  expressed  herself  as  in- 
expressibly delighted  at  the  sight.  On  which- 
ever side  viewed,  the  building  presents  a  sa^ 
cession  of  pictures ;  and  it  will  bear  the 
closest  inspection.  There  are  some  most  lu- 
dicrous carvings  on  the  outer  walls,  such  as 
a  BOW  playing  on  the  bagpipes,  and  the  ugliest 
and  oddest  varieties  of  the  human  face  we 
have  ever  witnessed  in  stone. 

Amongst  the  numerous  objects  of  interest 
within  the  abbey,  are  the  tombs  of  the  famous 
dead  who  lie  buried  there.  Alexander  11. 
of  Scotland,  reposes  under  the  high  altar ; 
and  there,  too,  lies  the  heart  of  Bruce,  which, 
carried  half  over  Europe  towards  the  Holy 
Land  (where  Bruce  desired  that  his  heart 
should  be  buried),  was  brought  back  to 
Scotland,  and  laid  within  his  favorite  Abbey 
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of  Melrose  at  last.  The  bodj  of  Michael 
Scott,  the  Wizard,  was  also  buried  here ;  and 
it  will  be  remembered  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
makes  the  "  Knight  of  Deloraine"  come  here 
at  dead  of  night  to  open  the  magician's  tomb, 
and  possess  himself  of  the  fatal  book.  Many 
also  of  the  terrible  Douglases  lie  interred 
here,  sleeping  quietly  enough  now  ;  amongst 
others,  is  the  second  earl,  who  was  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Otterbume.  Sir  Ralph  Evers 
and  Sir  Brian  Latoun,  the  leaders  of  an  Eng- 
lish army  in  1545,  caused  the  Douglas  tombs 
to  be  so  defaced,  that  the  Earl  of  Angus,  the 
representative  of  the  Douglas  family,  vowed 
revenge  against  them,  swearing  that  he 
would  write  it  with  sharp  pens  and  red  ink 
upon  their  skins;  and  hastily  collecting  an 
army,  he  overtook  the  English  forces,  on 
Ancrum  Moor,  about  ten  miles  south  of 
Melrose,  defeated  them,  and  slew  both  their 
leaders  in  the  battle.  The  ^cene  of  this  san- 
guinary conflict  was  called  Lilliard's  Edge, 
from  the  circumstance  of  a  Scotch  maiden 
called  Lilliard  having  followed  her  lover  to 
the  field,  where  she  was  killed,  after  Bghting 
with  great  bravery ;  and  a  stone  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription,  was  erected  to  her  mem< 
ory,  on  the  spot  where  she  fell : — 

Fair  maiden  LHIiard  lies  under  this  stane ; 
Little  was  her  station,  but  mickle  her  fame  ; 
Upon  the  English  loans  she  laid  mony  thumps, 
And  when  her  legs  were  catted  off,  she  foaght 
upon  her  stamps. 

Among  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  in 
the  abbey  churchyard,  are  some  that  are 
curious  and  interesting.     One  of  theee  was 


erected  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  the  memory 
of  a  faithful  servant,  and  bears  a  suitable  in- 
scription. This  is  of  course  comparatively 
modern.  There  is  one  inscription,  especially, 
on  a  very  old  tombstone,  which  used  to  be 
quoted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  with  high  admi- 
ration. The  lines  haunted  him,  so  grand  and 
musical  did  they  seem  to  him.  They  run  as 
follows : 

I'he  earth  bailds  on  the  earth  castles  and  towers  ; 
The  earth  says  to  the  earth,  all  shall  be  ours  ; 
The  earth  goes  on  the  earth  glistening  with  gold; 
The  earth  goes  to  the  earth  sooner  than  it  wold. 

The  village  of  Melrose,  which  grew  up 
around  the  abbey,  and  depended  mainly  on 
its  wealth  for  the  support  of  its  population, 
now  grows  and  increases,  and  m^ny  of  the 
villagers,  we  have  no  doubt,  grow  rich  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  venerable  structure.  A  host 
of  pilgrims  from  all  lands  now  annually  visit 
the  place,  far  more  numerous  than  Melrose 
ever  attracted  even  in  its  palmiest  days.  The 
romances  and  poetry  of  Scott  have  given  the 
site  a  European  fame :  and  we  believe  that 
few,  if  any,  will  be  disappointed  by  their 
vi^it.  The  village  and  neighborhood  contain 
some  curious  and  picturesque  buildings ;  and 
the  old  stone  cross  in  the  market-place  has  a 
singularly  venerable  appearance.  But  many 
new  houses  have  recently  been  erected,  and 
the  railway  running  along  the  hill-side  forcibly 
reminds  us  that  we  have  long  outlived  the 
age  of  monasticism,  and  that  even  Melrose 
cannot  seclude  itself  from  the  forcible  inroads 
and  the  all-levelling  railroads  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 


» >♦■ 


Death  of  Fearous  O'Connor. — Mr.  Fear- 
gus  O'Connor,  so  well  known  to  the  public 
for  many  years,  in  connection  with  his  singu- 
lar and  deplorable  delusions  about  land 
schemes  and  the  rifi^hts  of  labor,  died  on 
Thursday  week.  In  1853,  Mr.  O'Connor 
was  declared,  by  a  commission  de  luTiatico  in- 
quirendo,  to  be  of  unsound  mind  ;  and  by  the 
kind  interference  of  a  few  friends  he  was 
placed  with  Dr.  Tuke,  of  Manor  House,  Chis- 
wick.  It  appears,  however,  that  Miss  O'Con- 
nor, the  sister  of  the  deceased,  took  some  ob- 
jection to  his  remaining  in  Dr.  Tuke's  estab- 
lishment, and,  about  a  week  ago,  accompanied 
by  some  friends,  she  proceeded  to  the  asylum 
and  removed  him.  Mr.  F.  O'Connor  was  bom 
in  1790,  at  Dargan  Castle,  county  Meath ; 


and  was  the  second  son  of  Roger  O'Connor, 
Esq.,  of  O'Connorville,  Bantry,  and  who  be- 
came, subsequently,  the  last  tenant  of  Dar- 
gan, the  celebrated  seat  of  the  Wellesley 
family.  The  decased  was  a  member  of  the 
Irish  bar,  and  was  well  known  as  the  editor 
and  proprietor  of  a  now  defunct  newspaper, 
called  the  Northern  Star.  He  sat  for  Cork 
county  from  1832  to  1835,  and,  after  a  gen- 
eral election,  was  unseated,  on  petition.  In 
1835,  he  unsuccessfully  contested  Oldham. 
He  Euflered  at  least  a  dozen  Government 
prosecutions  for  seditious  speaking,  and  will 
be  remembered  in  connection  with  the  Chart- 
ist disturbances  of  1848.  He  was  returned 
for  Nottingham  in  1847. 
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THE   POPULAR   SONGS   OP   RUSSIA. 


FBOM  THE  BU88IAM  OF  SOHXWIIUfiFF. 


The  study  of  popular  songs  is  a  subject 
of  the  most  fruitful  interest,  exciting,  as  it 
does,  curious  and  varied  questions :  to  the 
psychologist,  those  arising  from  the  painting 
of  the  characters  delineated  ;  to  the  historian, 
those  dependent  on  traditions  and  their  cy- 
cles ;  and  to  the  poet  presenting  that  primi- 
tive cadence,  conveyea  in  their  passionate, 
energetic  expression. 

All  the  tribes  of  the  Slavonian  race  pos- 
sess numerous  popular  songs.  The  Russian 
people,  like  the  ancient  Sclaves,  love  song 
and  music.  Some  philologists  declare  that 
their  collection  of  popular  songs  is  the  largest 
of  any  European  people.  They  have  songs 
for  love,  for  war,  for  festivals,  and  occasions 
of  family  rejoicing.  They  have  preserved 
an  ancient  rhythm,  as  well  as  ancient  instru- 
ments :  the  gussli,  with  its  five  strings ;  the 
halalatkoy  which  resembles  the  guitar  or  the 
Spanish  majo  ;  the  gudok,  or  bass ;  the  cornet^ 
similar  to  that  which,  in  Svritzerland,  is  em- 
ployed for  the  ranz  des  vackes;  the  reed, 
which  recalls  the  idyl  of  Theocritus,  the 
eclogue  of  Virgil ;  the  flute  and  the  cuillire, 
which  are  played  like  the  castanets. 

The  popular  songs  of  Russia  are  remark- 
able for  their  plaintive  melancholy,  for  the 
richness  of  the  images  borrowed  from  nature 
— their  superstitious  ideas,  mingled  with  the 
breathings  of  the  tenderest  sentiment.  Their 
language  abounds  in  diminutives — terms  of 
endearment — which  are  full  of  charm.  They 
have  frequent  recourse  to  comparisons,  which 
are  generally  symbols  chosen  for  their  pecu- 
liar softness  or  vigor.  In  their  emotion  they 
address  all  which  surrounds  them,  giving 
vent  to  the  eighs  of  love  or  sudden  gleams 
of  hope.  The  nightingale  and  the  cuckoo  are 
the  compassionate  birds  which  answer  to 
their  griefs ;  the  swallow  is  the  bearer  of 
their  messages.  The  rainbow  which  rises 
over  a  dwelling  is  said  to  indicate  the  habi- 
tation of  a  betrothed.  The  moon  hides  it- 
self for  sorrow  at  the  death  of  the  emperor. 


The  field  over  which  their  enemies  have  pass- 
ed becomes  overgrown  with  bitter  herbs. 
Tears  which  flow  in  abundance  are  likened 
to  rivers ;  those  which  fall  sweetly  are  com- 
pared to  the  dew.  The  young  warrior  is  a 
courageous  falcon ;  the  young  girl  a  white 
swan.  The  fair  bride  trembles  for  her  bride- 
groom when  she  sees  a  black  crow ;  and  the 
criminal  quails  at  the  murmur  of  the  trees. 
Everywhere  that  mysterious  law  of  moral 
and  physical  attraction,  by  which  our  most 
shadowy  and  incongruous  thoughts  are 
brought  into  contact  with  the  outer  world  of 
nature,  raises  their  aspirations  towards  the 
sky,  and  leads  them  to  seek  sympathy 
amongst  the  things  and  the  creatures  which 
environ  them. 

The  first  collection  of  Russian  songs  dates 
from  1770  to  1774.  It  was  published  at 
St.  Petersburg  by  Tschulkow,  in  four  octavo 
volumes.  Two  years  afterwards,  a  second 
edition  appeared  ;  and  Norikow  published  a 
third  and  enlarged  one  at  Moscow  in  1780. 
The  Counsellor  Lwow  made  a  fresh  collec- 
tion of  popular  poems  in  1700.  Again,  in 
1796,  the  Counsellor  Dmietriew  compiled 
another;  which  was  followed  by  a  fourth 
from  the  poet  Schukowsky. 

The  most  ancient  of  these  popular  poems 
is  devoted  to  the  memory  of  Igor,  prince  of 
Novogorod.  It  recounts  the  battles  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  with  the  Polowzis,*  his  days 
of  defeat  and  triumph,  his  captivity  and  de- 
liverance. This  work  is  distinguished  by  the 
most  intense  nationality  of  spirit — it  is  thor- 
oughly Russian  in  thought,  style,  and  imsge- 
ry.  It  forms  a  cuiious  historical  cycle,  em- 
bracing at  once  dim  traditions,  fabulous  inci- 
dents, the  reign  of  Wladimir,  the  wars  against 
the  Mongols,  and  the  chief  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  Peter  the  Great 

Here  is  one  of  the  songs  relating  to  the 

*  A  nomadio  people  of  the  plaioi  and  aU^pm, 
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birth  of  a  hero:  it  is  oriental  exaggeration 
adopted  by  a  northern  people : — 

^At  Kieff  is  born  a  i^rreat  warrior,  the 
yoang  Volck,  the  son  of  Wreslaff.  « 

At  his  birth  the  earth  trembled;  the 
famous  empire  of  India  was  shaken;  the 
waves  of  the  blue  sea  rose  in  angry  strife. 

The  fish  plunged  itself  into  the  depths 
of  the  waters;  the  bird  shot  far  away  in 
the  air. 

The  bnlls  and  the  stags  fly  to  the  moun- 
tains ;  the  hare  and  the  fux  hide  themselves 
in  the  thick  forests. 

The  wolves  and  the  bears  disappear  in  the 
fir  woods,  the  marten  and  the  black  sable  in 
the  briery  shadows. 

Volck  is  but  one  hour  in  the  world,  and 
already  he  speaks,  and  his  voice  resounds 
like  thunder: 

_  • 

•  O  my  mother,'  said  he,  *  my  noble  mo- 
ther, young  princess  Martha,  daughter  of 
Wreslaff, 

Swaddle  me  not  in  the  bands  of  purple, 
fold  not  my  limbs  in  cinctures  of  silk ; 

Give  me,  O  my  mother,  a  cuirass  of  steel ; 
place  on  my  head  a  helmet  of  gold  ; 

Place  into  my  hand  a  club  heavy  as  lead 
— a  club  of  the  weight  of  three  hundred 
pounds.'  ** 

Another  song  traces  with  vigor  the  hatred 
of  the  Russians  against  the  Tartars,  and  the 
grief  which  the  mvasion  of  these  stern  ad- 
venturers threw  into  the  heart  of  poor  mo- 
thers : — 

*'  Upon  the  high  hills  gleam  many  fires, 
woful  fires,  Dors,  my  child. 

Around  those  baleful  fires  sit  the  wild 
Tartars,  Dors,  my  child. 

There  they  sit  and  part  thy  father's  goods. 
Dors,  my  child. 

Awake  thee,  arouse  thee,  my  child :  Take 
the  Damascene  sword  that  hangs  on  the 
wall; 

With  that  sword  strike — strike  the  Tar- 
tars and  their  sons  ;  smite  them,  hew  them 
in  pieces." 

Peter  the  Great  appears,  and  the  people 
sing  with  enthusiam  of  his  conquests  and  ex- 
ploits :  he  dies,  and  from  the  people  is  heard 
this  wail  over  his  tomb  : — 

"Our  father,  our  light,  wherefore  dost 
thou  not  lighten  us  as  heretofore  ? 

From  even  till  midnight,  from  midnight 
Ull  mom,  thou  hidest  thyself  in  clouds,  thou 
plungest  thyself  in  the  dark  shadow. 

Upon  our  holy  land  of  Russia,  at  Peters- 
burg, that  fflorious  city,  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Peter,  at  the  right  of  the  choir,  by  the  cof- 
fin of  Peter  the  First,  of  Peter  the  Great,  a 
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Tounff  corporal  prays  to  God,  and  weeps  as 
if  a  nver  ran  from  his  eyes. 

He  bewails  the  death  of  the  tsar,  of  the 
tsar  Peter  the  First,  and  sobbing, 

'  Open  thee,  my  mother,  damp  earth,  open 
thee  on  every  side ;  away,  coffin-lid ;  fall 
back,  drapery  of  gold;  awake  thee,  tsar; 
awake  thee,  our  lather;  behold  thy  dear, 
thy  noble,  and  brave  army.  Without  thee 
we  are  as  motherless  children.'  " 

From  that  cycle  of  popular  songs  which 
depict  the  sentiments  of  the  people  in  various 
situations  of  life,  we  choose  some  which  re- 
quire no  comment: — 

TH£   DEATH    OF   THE    WARRIOR. 

"  The  mist  has  fallen  upon  the  blue  sea, 
and  grief  upon  the  ardent  heart;  the  fog 
will  not  roll  off  the  sea,  grief  will  not  de- 
part from  the  heart. 

That  is  not  a  star  which  shines  upon  the 
distant  plain  ;  it  is  a  little  funeral  pile  which 
smokes.  Before  the  wood -fire  is  a  sheet  of 
bilk,  and  upon  that  sheet  a  dying  young  man 
is  outstretched. 

He  presses  hard  a  handkerchief  over  his 
mortal  wound,  to  stop  the  current  of  his 
burning  and  impetuous  blood.  Close  by  is 
a  fiery  courser,  who  paws  the  damp  earth 
with  his  foot,  as  if  he  would  speak  to  his 
master. 

•  Arise,'  says  he,  '  fair  youth,  lay  thee 
upon  my  croup,  and  I  will  bear  thee  to  thy 
native  land,  to  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  to 
thy  parents  and  thy  little  children,  and  to 
thy  young  wife.* 

The  bold  youth  sighs,  his  broad  chest 
heaves,  his  white  hands  fall  down  powerless, 
his  mortal  wound  re-opens,  his  blood  streams 
fast,  and  he  says  to  his  horse — 

'  Ah,  my  good  courser,  my  faithful  steed, 
my  faithful  battle-comrade  in  the  service  of 
the  tsar,  tell  my  young  wife  that  I  am  mar- 
ried to  another  spouse,  that  I  have  taken  for 
dowry  the  desert  plain,  that  the  sharp  sword 
has  wedded  us,  and  the  barbed  arrow  joined 
us  on  the^'nuptial  couch.' " 


» »> 


THB  POOR  MONK. 

"Far  from  thee,  0  well-beloved  of  my 
heart :  far  from  thee,  in  the  cell  of  the  poor 
monk,  who  suffers  from  a  vow  which  he  can- 
not break.  Take  from  me,  0  my  dearest — 
take  away  that  hood  and  that  dark  mantle. 
Lay  thy  white  little  hand  upon  my  heart, 
feel  how  strongly  it  beats  as  the  blood 
gushes  to  every  pulsation.  Wipe  away  the 
bitter  tears  which  fall  from  my  eyes,  take 
pity  on  my  grief.  I  renounce  the  pardon  of 
62 
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my  sins,  if  only  tbou  wilt  love  me,  O  ihoa 
whom  I  love  so  much  T' 

LOVE-SOKG. 

"  The  cloud  conceals  the  bright  sun,  the 
dark  cloud  veils  the  light.  The  young  girl 
b  pensive  and  sad.  No  one  knows  the  cause 
of  her  sorrow.  Her  parents  even  know  it 
not,  nor  her  little  sister,  the  white  dove. 

Qh,  tell  me,  poor  sweet  young  girl,  art 
thou  not  able  to  appease  thy  grief?  Canst 
thou  not  forget  him  whom  thou  lovest  by 
day  or  by  night,  neither  at  morn  or  eve  ? 

And  the  young  girl  answered  with  sad- 
ness— 

'  I  will  forget  him  whom  I  love  when  my 
feet  can  no  longer  bear  me,  when  my  white 
hands  shall  fall  back  nerveless,  when  the 
light  of  my  eye  is  extinguished,  when  they 
shall  put  the  coffin-plank  over  my  heart.'  " 

BOKO   OF  THE   ROBBER. 

''  Make  no  sound,  my  little  green  forest ; 
my  mother,  do  not  disturb  my  thoughts;  for 
on  the  morrow  I  must  go  to  answer  before 
that  terrible  judge,  even  before  the  tsar  him- 
self. 

The  tsar  will  address  himself  to  me,  and 
be  will  say, '  Answer,  answer,  my  child,  son 
of  the  peasant,  with  whom  hast  thou  taken 
up  the  life  of  a  robber  ?  Hast  thou  many 
compaiifons  ?' 

I  will  answer,  'Tsar  ray  hope,  tsar  very 
Christian,  I  will  show  thee  all  the  truth.  Of 
comrades  I  had  four :  the  first  was  the  dark 
night,  the  second  was  my  sharp  blade,  the 
third  my  good  horse,  and  the  fourth  my 
well-strung  bow.  My  messengers  were  the 
barbed  arrows  hardened  at  the  fire.' 

Then  the  tsar  my  hope,  the  tsar  very 
Christian,  will  say  to  me, '  Honor  be  to  thee, 
my  son,  who  knowest  so  well  how  to  steal 
and  how  to  speak;  for  thy  reward  I  will 
make  thee  a  fair  present.  I  will  give  thee  a 
palace  in  the  middle  of  the  fields — two  stakes 
and  a  hempen  cord.' " 

THE  TWO   LOVERS. 

''  A  brave  young  man  had  roamed  about 
the  Ukraine  thirty- three  years.  At  length 
he  came  to  the  court  of  the  King  of  Lithuania. 

The  king  had  an  affection  for  him ;  he  re- 
ceived him  generously,  heaped  gifts  upon 
him,  and  the  king's  daughter  could  not  ad- 
mire enough  the  manly  beauty  of  the  stranger. 

The  youth  sat  drinking,  and  then,  in  vain- 
glory, these  foolish  words  escaped  him, '  Ah, 
my  brethren/  siud  he, '  one  has  drunk  and 
played  long  enough.     I  have   gone    long 


enough  dressed  up  in  fine  clothes,  held  the 
hand  of  the  king  s  daughter,  and  slept  near 
her  on  down.' 

'f  he  companions  of  the  young  man  were 
malicious.  They  went  to  find  the  king,  and 
said  to  him,  'Ah,  father,  terrible  king,  thou 
knowest  not  what  has  come  to  pass ;  thou 
canst  not  guess  the  truth  :  thy  daughter  is 
the  stranger's  love.' 

The  king  was  put  in  great  wrath,  and  he 
cried,  with  a  loud  voice, '  Have  I  yet  any 
faithful  servants  ?  Take  that  stranger,  and 
throw  him  into  a  dark  prison.  Go  mto  the 
plain  and  dig  two  deep  trenches,  raise  there 
two  lofty  beams,  put  over  them  an  ashen  top 
and  a  silken  cord,  and  there  take  the  stranger. 
Let  him  not  pass  before  the  palace,  lest  my 
daughter  should  see  him.' 

The  young  man  has  put  his  foot  upon  the 
first  step,  and  has  said, '  Adieu,  my  father 
and  my  mother!'  He  has  ascended  the 
second,  and  said,  '  Adieu,  my  relatives  and 
ancestors !'  He  mounted  the  third,  and  cried, 
'  Adieu,  fair  princess,  light  of  my  eyes  P 

From  afar  the  king's  daughter  has  heard 
his  voice ;  she  ran  into  her  high  chamber, 
she  takes  her  golden  keys,  and  opens  her 
silver  casket,  takes  out  two  Damascus  blades, 
and  plunges  them  into  her  snowy  bosom. 

The  young  man  swings  from  the  gibbet, 
the  young  girl  lies  dead  under  the  steel. 
Her  father  comes.  Scarcely  has  he  raised 
his  eyes  ere  he  sees  his  dead  daughter.  He 
strikes  his  hand  on  the  oaken  table,  and  ex- 
claims, '  Light  of  my  eyes,  my  dear  daughter, 
wherefore  didst  thou  not  tell  me  that  thoa 
lovedst  that  stranger  ?  I  would  have  loved 
him  too,  and  caved  his  life!' 

Then  he  cried  asain,  with  a  loud  voice, 
<  Have  I  still  faithful  servants  ?  Send  me 
two  pitiless  executioners,  and  they  shall 
strike  the  head  from  those  who  denounced 
my  child.' " 

SONG   OF  wo. 

"  O  my  plain  I  my  desert  plain,  mv  plain 
large  and  free,  thou  art  fair  to  look  upon. 
Thou  art  covered  with  herb  and  flower;  there 
is  but  one  blemish  on  thee. 

In  thy  bosom,  my  dearest  plain,  are  mazy 
brambles,  and  upon  these  thorns  there  sits  a 
young  eagle.  He  holds  between  his  claws 
a  black  crow,  and  causes  his  blood  to  spout 
on  the  damp  earth. 

Under  the  thorns  there  lies  a  brave  youlli, 
all  covered  with  wounds  and  streaming  with 
blood. 

These  are  not  swallows  who  wheel  aroond 
their  nest;  it  is  a  young  mother  who  weeps 
as  if  a  river  ran  from  her  eyes ;  his  young 
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sister  weeps  as  if  rills  flowed  ;  his  young  wife 
weeps  as  if  the  fresh  dew  fell  from  her 
eyelids. 

The  sun  will  rise  on  the  horizon,  and  dry 
up  the  dew."* 

There  are  songs  which  embody  local  man- 
ners, and  certain  customs  peculiar  to  the 
country.  A  marriage  is  always  accompanied 
by  many  elegiac  songs,  which  form  a  part  of 
the  ceremony.  Nothing  can  be  more  touch- 
ing than  those  sorrowful  words  addressed  by 
the  young  bride  to  her  parents,  in  the  midst 
of  the  joyous  preparations  for  the  nuptial 
fesUval. 

Commonly  it  is  an  old  woman  who  prepares 
and  determines  the  conditions  of  marriage. 
She  proceeds  to  the  house  of  the  parents 
whose  daughter  she  comes  to  ask,  kneels  be- 
fore the  images  which  decorate  the  chamber, 
makes  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  prays.  Then 
they  say  to  her,  «  What  news  ?"  "  Good 
news/'  she  answers ;  *^  you  have  the  bride, 
and  I  have  the  bridegroom."  8he  then 
praises  the  youth  whom  she  represents, 
whilst  the  parents  do  the  same  concerning 
their  daughter.  The  dame  is  asked  to  come 
back  in  the  evening,  and  this  visit  determines 
the  dowry.  The  young  man  asks,  among 
other  things,  a  red  shirt  for  himself,  and  an- 
other, as  well  as  some  red  sleeves,  for  his 
mother.  All  the  details  of  the  marriage  be- 
ing fixed,  the  bridegroom  comes,  and,  after 
ofifering  a  prayer,  seats  himself  at  table. 
The  bride  offers  her  intended  a  glass  of  beer, 
her  companions  singing — 

**  We  have  helped,  maidens,  at  the  feast 
of  our  dear  friend.  It  is  not  the  mead  we 
have  drunk,  it  is  not  the  green  wine  (brandy) ; 
these  are  the  tears  of  our  friend.  It  is  not 
for  a  hundred  roubles,  for  a  thousand  roubles, 
that  we  have  sold  that  No ;  it  is  for  a  cup 
of  wine.  We  have  not  betrothed  her  to  a 
prince,  to  a  lord,  but  to  a  handsome,  manly, 
fair-haired  youth." 

The  bridegroom  advances  towards  the 
bride,  her  companions  surrounding  her  as  if 
for  concealment.  However,  he  snatches 
away  the  handkerchief  which  she  holds  in 
her  hand,  and  then  a  song  is  sung  in  praise 
of  the  father  and  the  mother : — 

*'  It  was  the  feast  of  the  virgin's  nativity. 
Thrice  the  clock  struck  in  the  house  of  the 
brave  peasant;  three  times  his  heart  beat 
with  joy :  the  first  time  because  a  son  was 
born  to  him,  the  second  time  because  his  son 
was  well  reared,  the  third  time  because  his 
marriage  was  happy." 

A  horse  and  wagon  being  procured,  the 
maidens  go  with  it  to  the  village,  singing — 


"  In  the  prairies,  the  green  prairies,  the 
good  peasant  pastures  his  strong  horses  upon 
the  tender  herbs.  Their  feet  are  bound  with 
silk,  their  manes  are  decked  with  pearls. 
Why  do  they  not  drink  the  water  from  the 
fountain  ?  Why  do  they  not  eat  the  tender 
herbs?  Why  do  they  remain  motionless? 
They  have  guessed  some  sorrow ;  they  have 
foreseen  that  they  must  make  a  long  jour- 
ney." 

Whilst  this  goes  on,  the  bride  addresses 
her  family  in  this  fashion : — 

**  0  my  well-loved  father,  and*  you,  my 
venerable  mother,  what  means  these  pre- 
parations? Some  guests  have  come  who 
were  not  invited  nor  waited  for.  They  have 
said  that  they  wish  to  carry  me  -away.  I 
have  felt  my  knees  bend,  and  my  head  droop, 
and  my  heart  to  tremble  for  fear.  Where- 
fore, my  father,  art  thou  angry  with  me  ? 
Wherefore  hast  thou  listened  to  the  voice  of 
strangers  ?" 

The  father  and  mother  console  her,  saying 
that  she  could  not  always  remain  with  them — 
that  it  was  necessary  to  marry  some  day. 
She  then  turns  towards  the  other  members 
of  the  family,  and  asks  pardon  for  all  the 
sorrow  she  may  have  caused  them.  When 
her  companions  return,  she  sings  thus  on 
seeing  them — 

"  0  my  dear  friends,  you  gaily  wander 
through  the  great  street ;  but  as  for  me,  poor 
girl,  my  walks  are  ende^.  My  fair  hair  will 
no  longer  be  wreathed  as  it  wont :  my  robe 
will  not  be  so  pretty.  My  virgin  liberty  is 
no  more.  My  mother's  teuderness  has 
abandoned  me.  The  beautiful  spring  will 
return  ;  you  will  go  into  the  green  fields,  you 
will  gather  the  flowers,  you  will  wreath 
crowns  for  your  laughing  heads,  you  will  be 
a  gay  choir,  singing  in  the  great  street ;  and 
me,  poor  woman,  I  shall  sing  my  plaintive 
song." 

The  marriage  is  celebrated  some  days  after 
the  betrothal.  The  bride  is  covered  with  a 
white  veil  which  falls  to  her  feet.  She  wears 
a  large  sleeveless  vest,  and  murmurs  some- 
plaintive  words  while  her  friends  arrange  hen 
dress. 

When  the  toilet  is  finished,  the  bridegroom' 
and  the  **  best  man"  enter  the  room,  when 
the  latter  says  to  the  father  of  the  bride : — 

'*  Father,  bless  thy  child  on  the  road  she 
is  about  to  make,  bless  her  under  the  golden 
crown  for  the  new  life  she  is  about  to  enter." 

Then  the  bride  kneels  before  her  father  and 
mother,  saying : — 

'*  It  is  not  a  white  biroh  which  bends  itself 
to  the  earth ;  it  is  me,  poor  girl,  who  bends 
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at  your  feet.     Bless  me,  bless  the  life  that 
I  am  to  begia  id  a  strange  family." 

At  the  moment  of  departure  for  the  church, 
she  sighs,  weeps,  and  refuses  to  set  out.  All 
the  members  of  the  family  join  in  consoling 
her,  and  at  last  they  proceed  to  the  church, 
and  return  to  the  f^ast,  which  is  generally 
kept  up  for  three  days. 

There  are  some  songs  equally  tender  and 
natural  for  such  occasions  as  births  and 
baptisms,  and  for  the  principal  feast-days 
during  the  year.  Here  is  one  which  repre- 
sents in  dolorous  language  the  anguish  of  a 
mother,  when  one  of  her  children  is  snatched 
from  her  to  become  a  soldier. 

The  poor  mother  contemplates  each  of  her 
family  in  turn,  and  says : — 

*'  0  my  children,  my  dear  children,  I  love 
you  all  alike.  Behold  my  fingers ;  if  one  is 
wounded,  I  feel  it  throughout  my  whole 
body.  Thus,  my  children,  my  heart  trembles 
for  you  all ;  but  thou,  my  dearest,  thou  upon 
whom  the  lot  has  fallen,  why  art  thou  so  un- 
fortunate ?  Better  that  thou  hadst  not  been 
bom,  that  I  had  not  nourished  thee  in  my 
bosom,  better  that  thou  hadst  been  crushed 
at  the  moment  of  birth.  If  I  had  carried 
thee  to  the  sides  of  the  steep  mountains,  and 
there  covered  thee  with  the  yellow  sand,  that 
would  not  have  been  So  great  a  grief.  But 
now,  poor  mother,  I  will  sing  like  the  cuckoo. 
What  sorrows  wait  thee,  O  my  dearest! 
Thou  art  young  and  strong ;  thou  wilt  ex- 
perience the  trials  of  want ;  thou  wilt  suffer 
cold  and  hunger ;  thou  wilt  call  thy  father 
and  mother  Tartar.  When  the  great  feasts 
come  that  we  love  to  celebrate,  my  children 
will  be  around  me;  thou  alone,  my  well- 
beloved,  wilt  not  be  there!  Write  to  me, 
but  use  not  the  pen  nor  ink,  write  thy  letter 
with  thy  tears,  set  there  the  seal  of  thy  great 
sorrow.  Spring  will  come,  and  thy  com- 
panions will  go  into  the  green  fields,  they 
will  be  gay  and  boisterous,  and  me,  poor 
woman,  I  will  wander  about.  I  will  see  thy 
comrades,  and  I  will  pour  out  my  hot  tears." 
When  the  young  soldier  is  ready  to  set 
off,  they  cut  his  long  hair.  Then  the  mother 
cries: — 

^*  They  have  shorn  thy  beautiful  head,  and 
oast  thy  fair  locks  on  the  ground.  There  is 
no  one  gathers  those  curly,  locks — I  will 
gather  them,  me,  poor  mother;  I  will  fold 
them  in  a  silken  handkerchief.  When  grief 
closes  up  my  heart,  I  will  take  that  hand- 
kerchief, I  will  spread  out  the  fair  locks,  I  will 
look  on  them  sorrowfully,  I  will  water  them 
with  my  tears,  and  my  spirit  shall  perhaps 
be  comforted.' 


The  Russian  people  are  generally  very 
superstitious.  Their  superstitions  mingle 
with  all  their  family  rejoicings  and  religious 
practices,  in  the  daily  habits  of  private  life, 
and  in  all  situations  of  an  extraordinary 
character.  They  believe  in  sorcery  and  witch- 
craft, in  the  influence  of  a  legion  of  super- 
natural beings,  and  in  the  virtue  of  various 
talismans  and  conjurations.  The  traditional 
songs  often  afford  a  curious  revelation  of  that 
simple  credulity.  Here  is  one,  amongst 
others,  which  expresses  with  energy  the 
passion  of  love,  mixed  up  with  one  of  those 
superstitious  follies : — 

A  LOVE  CONJURATION. 

'*  Over  the  billows  of  the  Ocean,  upon  a 
far- distant  island,  there  is  a  shelf;  upon  that 
shelf  is  stretched  out  grief,  and  grief  writhes 
and  twists.  She  throws  herself  from  the 
shelf  into  the  water,  from  the  water  into  the 
fire ;  and  from  that  fire  arises  a  demon,  who 
cries,  '  Run,  run,  blow  to  Mary  upon  her 
lips  and  upon  her  teeth,  blow  in  her  bones 
and  her  limbs,  in  her  ardent  heart,  in  her 
white  flesh  and  black  liver,  so  that  that  girl 
shall  tease  herself  every  bour  of  every  day, 
from  mom  till  midnight.  That  the  food 
which  she  takes,  and  the  drink,  and  her 
sleep,  may  do  no  good ;  that  she  may  cry 
without  ceasing,  until  I  appear  to  her  hand- 
somer than  any  other,  that  I  may  be  dearer 
to  her  than  h^r  father,  her  mother,  and  all 
her  family.  I  close  my  conjuration  under 
seventy-seven  padlocks,  I  throw  the  keys  in- 
to the  sea,  and  he  who  will  be  stronger  than 
me,  and  who  will  carry  away  all  the  sand  of 
the  sea,  he  alone  can  end  the  grief  which  I 
have  invoked.' " 

THE   CONJURATION   OF   A   MOTHER  SEPARATED 

FROM  HER  CHILD. 

'*  I,  poor  mother,  weep  in  the  hish  chsm* 
ber  of  my  house,  from  the  dawn  I  look  afar 
over  the  fields,  even  until  the  sun  goes  to 
rest.  There  I  sit  until  night,  till  the  damp 
dew  falls ;  there  I  sit  in  grief,  until,  weary 
of  this  torment,  I  resolve  to  conjure  my  cruel 
sorrow.  I  go  into  the  field ;  I  have  taken 
the  nuptial  cup,  the  taper  of  betrothal,  and 
the  handkerchief  of  marriage.  I  have  drawn 
water  from  the  mountain  spring,  I  have  gone 
into  the  dark  forest,  and  tracing  around  me 
a  magic  circle,  I  have  said  aloud  these 
words : — 

'  I  conjure  my  dearest  child  by  that  nuptial 
cup,  by  that  fresh  water,  and  by  that  mar- 
riage handkerchief.  With  that  water  I  lave 
his  fair  face,  with  that  handkerchief  I  wipe 
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his  honeyed  lips,  his  sparkling  eyes,  his  rosy 
cheeks,  his  thoughtful  brow ;  with  that  waxen 
taper  I  light  up  his  splendid  garments,  his 
sable  bonnet,  his  belt  of  divers  colors,  his  em- 
broidered boots,  his  chestnut  locks,  his  noble 
figure,  and  manly  limbs.  That  thou  mayest 
be»  my  child,  more  brilliant  than  the  bright- 
eai  sunbeams,  sweeter  to  look  upon  than  a 
sweet  spring  day,  fresher  than  water  from 
the  fountain,  whiter  than  the  wax,  stronger 
than  the  msgic  stone.  Far  be  from  thee  the 
demon  of  sorrow,  the  impetuous  hurricane, 
the  one^yed  spirit  of  the  woods,  the  do- 
mestic demon  of  strange  houses,  the  spirit  of 
the  waters,  the  sorcery  of  Kieff,  the  woman  of 
the  twinkling  billows,  the  cursed  Bahaiaga* 
the  winged  and  fiery  serpent,  the  crow  of 
evil  omen.  I  put  myself  between  thee  and 
the  o^re,  the  false  magician,  the  sorcerer, 
the  evil  magic,  the  seeing  blind,  and  the  old 
of  double  sight.  By  my  words  of  power, 
may  thou  be,  my  child,  by  night  and  by  day, 
from  hour  to  moment,  in  the  market-place, 
and  asleep  or  in  watcning,  safe  against  the 
power  of  evil  spirits,  against  death,  grief, 
and  calamity;  upon  the  water,  against  ship- 
wreck ;  in  fire,  against  burning. 

When  thy  last  hour  shall  come,  recall,  my 
child,  our  tender  love,  our  bread  and  salt. 
Turn  thyself  towards  thy  glorious  country, 
salute  it  seven  times — seven  times  with  thy 
face  to  the  earth,  bid  farewell  to  thy  family, 
throw  thyself  upon  the  damp  ground,  and 
lull  thyself  to  a  calm  sleep. 

May  my  word  be  stronger  than  water, 
higher  than  the  mountain,  weightier  than 
gold,  harder  than  rock,  stronger  than  an 
armed  horseman,  and  if  any  dare  to  bewitch 
my  child,  may  he  be  swallowed  by  Mount 
Ararat,  in  bottomless  precipices,  in  burning 
tar  and  crackling  fire ;  that  sorceries  and 
magic  may  forever  be  powerless  against 
thee.'  •' 

The  Russians  have  conjurations  somewhat 
similar  against  fever  and  hail,  against  all  sorts 
of  disasters  and  accidents. 

There  still  exists  among  them  many  relig- 
ious and  mystical  songs,  reciting  miracles 
and  supernatural  appearances,  legends  of  the 
saints  and  of  the  Virgin,  mingling  with  their 
chaos  of  superstition  and  blasphemy  a' vein 
of  simple  and  tender  piety.     In  one  of  those 

*  The  Babdiaga  is  freqnently  mentioned  in  Sola- 
voDio  mythology.  She  is  represented  as  a  frightful, 
toothletSk  wrinkled  old  woman.  She  seeks  the  love 
of  yoQtha,  and  ohaaet  with  a  mortar  and  peaUe 
those  who  resist  her.  But,  aa  she  also  has  enemies 
who  pursue  her,  she  is  forced,  as  she  rans,  to  efface 
with  a  broom  the  marks  of  her  patAi. 


legends,  the  Virgin,  speaking  to  the  Russian 
nation,  tells  them  that  there  will  come  a  God 
without  love— Antichrist.  He  will  kill,  she 
tells  them,  the  prophets — the  whole  globe 
will  be  watered  with  their  blobd ;  then  there 
will  come  a  deluge  which  will  last  for  three 
months  and  three  days,  when  at  last  the 
earth  shall  be  pure  as  white  parchment,  as 
an  egg-shell,  as  a  fair  girl  in  her  youth. 

The  globe,  however,  begins  to  weep  be- 
fore Ood,  and  says  that  light  is  heavy  upon 
it,  and  humanity  is  slill  heavier.  Ood  an- 
swers : — 

'*  Wait  then,  perhaps  the  sinners  will  re 
turn  unto  me  with  a  sincere  repentance.    If 
they  come  back,  I  will  increase  the  brilliancy 
of  light,  if  not,  I  will  augment  the  bitterness 
of  eternal  pains.'' 

The  Virgin,  touched  with  compassion  for 
sinners,  intercedes  for  them  with  Jesus 
Christ : — 

'*  My  son,"  she  says  to  him,  *'  Jesus  .Christ, 
tsar  of  the  sky,  have  ^  pity  upon  thy 
people,  who  have  greatly  sinned,  but  have 
pity  on  them  for  love  of  me." 

*^  Dost  thou  wish  then,"  answers  Christ, 
*'  that  I  may  be  crucified  a  second  lime  for 
these  accursed  ?  If  thou  wishest,  I  will 
pardon  them." 

At  these  words  the  Vircrin  bursts  into 
teait).  and  cries- 

"  0  my  son,  tsar  Jesus,  I  cannot  see  thee 
crucified  a  second  time." 

The  sinner  hears  his  condemnation  pro- 
nounced, and  bids  adieu  to  paradise,  to  the 
holy  Virgin,  to  the  saints,  and  to  the  angels, 
and  what  is  very  characteristic,  to  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  for  the  Russian  peasant  attaches 
to  that  sign  a  marvellous  efficacy. 

A  portion  of  these  religious  songs  is  doubt- 
less one  of  the  most  precious  monuments 
preserved  in  popular  poesy.  They  go  back 
as  far  as  the  twelfth  century,  to  the  reign  of 
Wladimir  the  Great,  and  present  the  most 
singular  mixture  of  Bible  phrases,  national 
traditions,  poetical  images,  and  religious 
dogmas.  Amongst  them  are  some  symbolical 
explanations  in  the  form  of  question  and 
answer,  recalling,  in  some  points,  such  ancient 
poems  as  the  "  Edda,"  and  in  the  ideas  of  a 
cosmogony  represented,  bearing  some  affinity 
to  the  Indian  and  Scandinavian  mythology. 
The  following  fragment  is  from  one  of  those 
curious  songs,  entitled,  "  The  Book  of  the 
Dove  :"— 

*'  In  the  middle  of  Jerusalem,  before  the 
tsar  David  and  his  son  Solomon,  appeared  a 
terrible  cloud  which  came  from  the  east. 
From  that  cloud  descended  the  Book  of  the 
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Doye — the  holy  gospel.  Around  that  book 
were  gathered  forty  tsars  with  their  sods, 
forty  princes,  forty  popes,  forty  deacons  with 
their  children,  and  many  common  people. 
No  one  dared  to  approach  that  Book — the 
book  of  God.  The  tsar  himself  drew  near, 
the  book  opened  before  him,  the  holy  writ- 
ing was  revealed  to  his  spirit  The  tsar 
Wladimir  asked  questions  thus : — '  Discover 
to  us  the  secrets  of  God,  and  the  principle  of 
holy  Russian  life.  Whence  come  light,  the 
beautiful  sun,  and  the  young  moon  1  Whence 
come  the  multitudes  of  stars,  the  dark  nights, 
the  purple  dawns,  the  rushing  winds? 
Whence  comes  human  reason  ?  From  where 
do  our  thoughts  reach  us  ?  Whence  come 
our  people,  our  hard  bones,  our  body,  and 
our  blood  ?• " 

The  book  answers : — 

"  The  white  light  comes  from  God,  the 
beautiful  sun  from  the  face  of  God,  the  young 
moon  from  his  bosom,  the  myriads  of  stars 
are  his  garment^  the  dark  nights  are  the 
eyelids  of  the  Lord,  the  purple  dawns  are 
his  glances,  the  strong  winds  are  his  breath. 
Reason  comes  from  Christ,  from  Christ  the 
tsar  of  the  skies ;  thoughts  come  from  the 
clouds  of  the  sky,  people  from  Adam,  hard 
bones  from  stone,  the  body  from  soft  earth, 
blood  from  the  dark  sea." 

Wladimir  continues  his  questions ;  he  asks 


who  is  the  first  tsar,  and  the  book  answers  :— 
**  It  is  the  white  tsar,  defender  of  the  faith. 
The  first  city  is  Jerusalem,  the  first  river  ia 
the  Jordan." 

He  asks  whence  came  the  weeping  herb^ 
and  the  book  of  wisdom  replies : — 

''  Whilst  Christ  went  up  to  Calvary,  his 
mother,  the  holy  Virgin,  t^id  herself  upon 
the  cold  ground,  sobbing  and  weepiofr. 
From  her  pure  tears  sprang  the  weeping 
herb. 

The  queen  of  all  fishes  is  the  whale,  be- 
cause the  earth  rested  upon  the  back  of  a 
whale,  and  when  that  fish  b  dbturbed,  the 
whole  earth  trembles.'* 

These  poems,  which  treat  of  the  first 
miracles  of  Christianity,  the  ancient  exploits 
of  their  princes  and  boyards,  are  the  annals 
of  the  Russian  people— closely  identified 
with  the  national  sentiment.  Poor  blind 
people,  the  Homers  of  their  villages  go  from 
door  to  door,  repeating  these  old  poems ;  the 
aged  recite  them  to  ^e  families  assembled 
round  the  stove  in  the  winter  evenings ;  the 
young  men  shout  their  gay  refrains  at  festi- 
vals, accompanying  them  with  the  balalaika; 
and  every  little  circumstance  in  public  or 
private  life  affords  an  opportunity  for  their 
use.  They  are,  like  the  lyrics,  of  which  every 
nation,  however  rude,  possesses  a  share, 
entwined  round  the  heart  of  the  people. 


From   the    Timei. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA'S   VISIT   TO  PARIS. 


Thb  Queen  left  Osborne  at  half-past  four 
on  Saturday  morning,  the  18  th  ult.,  and  ar- 
rived off  Boulogne  about  half- past  one.  The 
Victoria  and  Albert  carried  the  royal  stand- 
ard at  the  main,  the  tri-color  at  the  fore, 
the  union  jack  at  the  bows,  and  the  royal 
ensign  at  the  stern.  The  escort  squadron 
also  hoisted  the  national  flags,  and  the  ships 
"dressed"  to  receive  the  Queen.  As  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  appeared  in  sight,  cannon 
fired  from  Capecure ;  the  English  squadron 
^ave  forth  the  royal  salute;  and  long  lines  of 
mfantry  on  the  heights  sent  forth  a  roll  of 
musketry.    But  the  throng  of  people  was 


more  remarkable  than  the  military  spectacle. 
The  royal  yacht  crossed  the  bar  at  a  quarter 
to  two,  and  drew  up  alongside  of  the  pavilion 
erected  on  the  quay.  Here  tlie  Emperor 
awaited  his  guests ;  and  a  stage  being  thrown 
from  the  quay  to  the  ship,  he  quickly  ran  up 
the  platform,  and,  after  kissing  her  Majesty's 
hand,  he  saluted  her  on  both  cheeks.  Then 
he  shook  hands  with  Prince  Albert,  the  Prin- 
cess Royal  and  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and* 
giving  his  hand  to  the  Queen,  conducted  her 
to  the  pavilion ;  where  she  received  the  civic 
authorities  and  the  English  residents.  After 
this  ceremony,  the  Queen's  party  entered  the 
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carriages  awcdting  them ;  and  as  they  drove 
to  the  railway  station,  the  Emperor  mounted 
his  horse,  and  rode,  as  captain  of  the  guard, 
at  her  Majesty's  right  hand,  Marshal  Magnan 
taking  the  left.  Our  Queen  wore  a  blue  satin 
visite  and  white  bonnet:  the  Emperor  ap- 
peared in  the  uniform  of  a  general  of  division, 
with  the  grand  cordon  of  the  Legion  of  Hon- 
or; while  Prince  Albert  wore  the  uniform 
of  a  Field-Marshal  and  the  blue  riband  of  the 
Garter.  The  railway  station  was  a  triumph 
of  upholstery — all  bedecked  with  silk  and 
velvet  flags,  gilding,  flowers,  leopards,  bees, 
and  eagles,  "  regardless  of  expense/'  The 
party  occupied  nine  carriages  and  started  at 
half-past  two.  At  Abbeville,  the  Mayor 
presented  an  address;  at  Amiens,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Prefect  gave  the  Queen  a  nosegay ; 
and  after  this  the  train  sped  away  with  great 
rapidity,  and  arrived  in  Paris  at  ten  minutes 
past  seven. 

It  may  fairly  be  said  that  all  Paris  was  astir 
and  in  the  streets  from  mid-day.  Through- 
out the  entire  route  from  the  Strasbourg  ter- 
minus to  St.  Cloud,  there  were  lines  of  human 
beings — in  the  streets  closely  packed,  on  the 
houses,  in  the  houses,  massed  along  the 
avenues  of  the  Champs  Elys^es  and  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne.  And  besides  the  enormous 
masses  of  people  of  all  classes,  dressed  in  all 
kinds  of  costumes,  it  is  calculated  that  there 
were  200,000  men  of  the  Line  and  the  Na- 
tional Guards  under  arms,  presenting  a  double 
line  of  soldiers  five  miles  long.  In  some 
places  were  workmen;  in  others  rows  of 
elegantly-dressed  women ;  in  others  deputa- 
tions. The  colors  of  the  dresses,  the  glitter 
of  the  arms,  the  display  of  splendid  upholstery 
along  the  whole  route,  and  above  all  the 
numberless  crowds,  formed  a  series  of  spec- 
tacles described  as  unequalled.  At  the  ter- 
minus were  gathered  a  strange  collection : 
Lady  Cowley,  and  a  kind  of  Court  circle  of 
Parisian  dames ;  a  group  of  cantini^res  of  the 
Guides;  Marshal  Magnan  and  his  staff; 
Major- General  Torrens;  Prince  Napoleon, 
carefully  exhibiting  the  appearance  and  "  cos- 
tume" of  the  "  Great  Emperor ;"  two  Eng- 
lish ofllcers,  and  a  representative  of  every 
arm  in  the  French  service ;  besides  a  group 
of  civilians — the  directors  and  some  share- 
holders of  the  railway.  The  wtather  had  been 
brilliantlv  fine :  the  crowds  had  been  hours 
m  the  sun ;  the  day  was  drawing  to  a  close 
before  the  signal  was  given  of  the  arrival  of 
the  train.  As  the  engine  slowly  entered  the 
station,  the  band  of  the  Guides  played  "  God 
save  the  Queen,"  and  a  royal  salute  ^closely 
followed.    But  when  the  Emperor  appeared,  I 


leading  the  Queen,  followed  by  Prince  Albert 
and  the  children,  a  great  shout,  taken  up 
outside,  arose ;  some  crying  **  Vive  la  Heine  1" 
"Vive  TEmpereur!"  other  •'Vivatl"  and 
hear  and  there  a  hearty  English  *'  Hurrah  1" 
Having  entered  the  carriages,  the  Royal  party 
proceeded  on  their  way,  through  the  thickly- 
peopled  Boulevards,  resounding  with  accla* 
raations.  As  they  approached  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe,  the  route  was  suddenly  illuminated; 
and  as  they  passed  through  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne the  outriders  carried  torches,  which 
gave  a  very  picturesque  air  to  the  procession. 
Finally  they  arrived  at  St.  Cloud  ;  where  the 
Empress  and  Count  Walewski  received  the 
Queen. 

It  is  remarked  by  the  correspondents  that 
the  Queen  looked  remarkably  well,  and  m^de 
a  very  favorable  impression  on  the  Parisians. 

On  Sunday  the  Queen  rested  at  St.  Cloud. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  British  Embassy  per- 
formed divine  service  in  the  forenoon ;  in  the 
afternoon  the  Emperor  and  his  guests  drove 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne;  and  after  a  dinner 
en  famille,  there  was  a  concert  of  sacred 
music  in  the  Palace,  executed  by  the  Con* 
servatoire  de  Musique.     Monday's  amuse- 
ments were  also  in  accordance  with  the  pub- 
lished programme.     Breakfast  at  St.  Cloud 
was  followed  by  a  visit  to  the  Exposition,  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  Palace  des 
Beaux  Arts.    The  queen  was  received  by  the 
Imperial  Commissioners,  headed  by  Prince 
Napoleon,  the  Foreign  Commissioners,  and 
the  Jurors — our  own  countrymen  mustering 
in  considerable  force.     The  Emperor  con- 
ducted  the  Queen,  and   Prince  Albert  his 
elder  children.     There  was  a  large  crowd  in 
the  place,  separated  from  the  Royal  party 
only  by  the  French  police.    At  one  moment, 
indeed,  when  Prince  Albert  had  lingered  be- 
hind, the  crowd  intervened,  and  separated 
them  from  the  Queen.    In  the  order  of  their 
proceeding,  they  first  inspected  the  German 
pictures,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Waagner ; 
next  the  Belgian  paintings ;  then  the  French 
works  of  art,  Horace  Vernet  and  Ingres 
having  each  a  saloon  to  himself;  and  lastly, 
the  exhibition  of  English  paintings.     Having 
gone  through  all  the  rooms,  and  up-stairp  and 
round  the  galleries,  the  Queen  returned  to 
the  central  room  and  looked  once  more  upon 
the  French  works.     At  one  point  in  their 
course  through  the  building  they  slopped  to 
listen  to  a  choir  of  trained  workmen  who  sang 
^'  God  save  the  Queen.''     From  the  Exposir 
tion,  loudly  cheered  on  their  way,  the  Royal 
party  went  to  lunch  at  the  Ely  see ;  and  after 
visiting  "  La  Sainte  Chapelle/'  they  returned 
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to  St.  Cloud,  at  half- past  five  o'clock.  In 
the  progress  through  the  streets  and  Bou- 
levards, immense  numhers  of  the  population 
— "all  Paris"  in  fact — were  present.  The 
route  traversed  afforded  the  Parisians  every 
opportunity  of  making  up  for  the  disappoint- 
ment of  Saturday ;  including  as  it  did  a  view 
of  the  Hutel  de  Ville,  of  the  Quartier  St.  An- 
toine,  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  and  the  whole 
line  of  the  Boulevards.  In  the  evening  sixty 
guests  sat  at  the  dinner-tahle  at  St.  Cloud. 

On  Tuesday,  at  the  early  hour  of  ten 
o'clock  the  Royal  party  set  out  for  Versailles. 

"^  The  drive  is  one  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
diversified  by  a  noble  variety  of  perspective. 
Now  in  the  secluded  avenues  of  the  park 
round  St.  Cloud,  now  emerging  on  the  high- 
way which  passes  through  the  picturesque 
town  of  Avray,  now  winding  along  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  with  tall  poplar>trees,  casting 
their  shadows  across  its  bosom,  now  plung- 
ing into  the  forest  and  from  its  crest  de- 
scending .  into  the  well-wooded  valley  in 
which  Louis  le  Grand  built  his  world-famous 
palace, — ^here  of  itself  was  a  rich  treat  alike 
for  prince  or  peasant  in  such  a  morning's  ex- 
cursion. The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbor- 
hood of  course  turned  out  to  pay  their  un- 
pretending homage,  and  the  Ville  d' Avray 
was  decorated  in  a  very  simple  but  most  ef- 
fective manner  with  flowers  and  evergreens. 
The  town  of  Versailles,  usually  so  dull  and 
stupid,  looked  quite  gay  and  lively.  A 
grand  triumphal  arch  had  been  constructed 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  great  avenue  by 
which  the  palace  is  approached,  and  along 
its  course  a  great  abundance  of  flags  taste- 
fully arranged  were  displayed." 

In  strict  privacy  they  traversed  the  state 
apartments;  then,  returning  to  their  car- 
riages, drove  through  the  stately  gardens, 
and  round  the  wonderful  fountains. 

"  As  the  imperial  cortege  passed  slowly 
down  towards  the  Tapis  Vert,  an  admirable 
opportunity  was  afforded  the  public  of  see- 
ing their  royal  visitors ;  of  which,  it  must  be 
confessed,  they  were  not  slow  to  avail  them- 
selves. Those  who  were  in  the  garden 
scrambled  up  the  embankment,  reckless  of 
the  damage  they  were  doing  to  the  beautiful 
flowers ;  and  those  who  had  hitherto  reposed 
comfortably  under  the  great  trees  of  the 
park  came  running  in  fiom  every  quarter, 
endeavoring  to  get  a  nearer  view,  to  wipe 
^eir  foreheads,  and  to  cheer  vociferously, 
ill  at  the  same  time.  Her  Majesty  seemed 
pleased,  and  bowed  frequently  and  grace- 
fully to  the  crowd ;  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
enjoyed  the  scene  highly, — as,  indeed ,  he 


has  enjoyed  everything  since  his  arrival  in 
Paris.  He  rushes  up  the  various  grand 
staircases  of  the  show  palaces,  scorning  the 
offered  help  of  the  maids  of  honor,  and  yes- 
terday evening  made  a  tour  of  the  city  in- 
cognito, k  la  Haroun  Alraschid  ;  the  Empe- 
ror himself  performing  the  part  of  his  faith- 
ful Yizier. . . .  After  examining  every  object 
of  interest  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  palace,  the  illustrious  party  proceeded  to 
the  Trianon,  and  explored  that  also.  There 
they  were  joined  by  her  Majesty  the  Em- 
press; whose  delicate  state  of  health  does 
not  permit  her  to  take  any  very  prominent 
part  in  the  present  festivities  of  the  Coiirt. 
She  and  the  Emperor,  accompanied  by  their 
royal  guests,  now  withdrew  to  the  chalet 
behind  the  Trianon;  where,  in  perfect  re- 
tirement, they  had  coffee  served  to  them  on 
the  grass.  The  pretty  chalet,  with  its  ad« 
joining  sheet  of  water  and  mill-wheel,  ap* 
peared  to  take  the  Queen  completely  by  sur- 
prise ;  and  her  gratification  and  that  of  the 
rrince  were  still  greater  when  the  splendid 
band  of  the  Guides  made  the  fur  of  this  sweet 
spot  resound  with  the  choicest  music." 

Returning  to  St.  Cloud  at  four  o'clock,  the 
Emperor  and  his  guests  dined  en  famille. 
This  night  they  went  in  state  to  the  Grand 
Opera  ;  passing  thither  between  a  double 
row  of  illuminations.  The  exterior  of  the 
opera  house  was  also  splendidly  lighted  ap, 
and  no  expense  spared  m  display. 

"  The  Emperor's  box  was  erected  in  the 
grand  tier  directly  opposite  the  stage ;  and 
on  either  side  of  it  stood,  like  a  statue,  a  sol- 
dier of  the  Cent  Garde,  en  grande  tenue,— 
superb-looking  fellows,  as  superbly  dressed 
and  equipped.  Two  others  stood  sentry  on 
the  stage  at  either  wing.  The  pit  was  en- 
tirely  filled  with  gentlemen  in  full  evening 
costume ;  and  the  stalls  and  tiers  of  boxes 
resembled  so  many  parterres  of  rare  flowers 
from  the  amount  of  beauty  exalted  by  the 
highest  triumphs  of  the  toilette  with  which 
they  overflowed.  When  the  Emperor  and 
Empress,  with  their  guests,  entered,  the 
whole  house  rose  to  receive  them  ;  and  from 
that  brilliant  assemblage  our  Queen  met 
with  a  reception  worthy  of  those  who  gave 
and  of  her  who  was  the  object  of  it.  The 
enthusiastic  plaudits  had  hardly  subsided 
when  the  orchestra  began  to  play  the  Ka* 
tional  Anthem,  and  at  its  close  the  cheering 
was  renewed  and  long  sustained.  Her  Maj- 
esty gracefully  acknowledged  these  tokens 
of  the  high  favor  with  which  she  is  regarded 
by  thtf  upper  classes  in  Paris.  She  was 
tastefully  but  simply  dressed,  and  wore  the 
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riband  of  the  Garter^  and  on  ber  head  a  tiara 
of  diamonds.  She  sat  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Empress,  having  the  Emperor  on  her 
right,  and  looked  remarkably  ivell ;  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Emperor  was  the  Prince 
Napoleon,  and  on  the  left  of  the  Empress 
Prince  Albert,  who  again  had  the  Princess 
Mathilde  on  his  left.  The  Emperor  wore  the 
riband  of  tbe  Garter  also,  and,  as  usual,  ap- 
peared in  the  uniform  of  a  general  of  divi- 
Hon.  Prince  Albert  displayed  the  insignia 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  over  his  Field-Mar- 
ahaPs  uniform.  The  Empress  wore  a  mag- 
nificent tiara  of  diamonds ;  and  her  delicate 
but  beautiful  features  were  the  theme  of 
genera]  admiration.  The  Royal  and  Impe- 
rial personages  seated  in  front,  with  the 
Maids  of  Honor  standing  behind  them, 
formed  together  a  group  which  was  at  once 
historical  and  dramatic."  Another  enthusi- 
astic correspondent  says — "  Her  majesty 
looked  remarkably  well,  and  in  excellent 
spirits.  She  talked  a  great  deal  to  the  Em- 
peror in  the  course  of  the  evening.  Her  un- 
affected good  humor,  and  the  ease,  simplici- 
ty, and  dignity  of  her  manners,  charmed  all 
beholders.  There  is  an  indescribable  fasci- 
nation in  her  smile,  which  sheds  gladness 
around  her.  The  geniality  of  her  nature 
was  visibly  reflected  in  the  usually  impassi- 
ble features  of  the  Emperor.  When  he 
spoke  to  her  his  eyes  sparkled  with  unwont- 
ed brilliancy,  and  a  smile  curled  about  his 
Up.  la  that  countenance,  so  difficult  to 
read,  bne  might  plainly  eee,  mixed  with  an 
unfeigned  deference  and  respect  for  his  illus- 
trious guest,  a  sentiment  of  intense  self-sat- 
isfaction at  haying  gained  a  great  political 
point  at  which  he  had  long  been  aiming — 
the  presence  of  the  Queen  of  England  in  the 
capital  of  France.  The  Empress,  I  regret  to 
say,  looked  very  delicate.  She  spoke  but 
little  either  to  the  Queen  or  Prince  Albert, 
and  seemed  to  suffer  from  fatigue.'' 

The  performance  was  of  a  miscellaneous 
character.  Cruvelli  and  Alboni  were  the 
chief  vocalists,  and  Rosati  was  the  principal 
figure  in  the  ballet. 

The  great  work  of  Wednesday  was  a  long 
visit  to  the  Exposition.  Escorted  by  the 
Emperor,  and  guided  by  Prince  Napoleon, 
the  illustrious  guests  wandered  for  three 
hours  through  the  courts  of  the  Palace  of 
Industry ;  resting  only  for  one  brief  moment, 
to  take  refreshment,  when  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  sights  had  been  seen.  Much 
time  was  spent  in  the  Pavilion  de  Panorama, 
with  its  unrivalled  collection  from  the  estab  - 
lishments  at  Sevres,  Gobelins,  and  Beauvais ; 


I  its  hanorings,  carpets,  and  tape«try.  from  the 
looms  of  Auhusson,  its  gold  and  silver  work, 
and,  above  all,  the  crown  jewels  of  France 
placed  in  the  very  centre  of  the  pnvilion. 

"  The  Queen  examined  for  a  long  time 
and  with  the  liveliest  curiosity  the  imperial 
crown  and  the  immense  number  of  splendid 
jewels  by  which  it  is  furroundtd.  The 
former  is  of  exquisite  design  and  woikman- 
ship — a  diadem  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  and  surrounded  at  the  apex  by  the 
Regent  diamond,  which,  though  somewhat 
smaller,  seems  to  be  a  far  more  brilliant 
stone  than  its  rival  the  Koh-i-noor." 

Leaving  the  Exposition,  the  Emperor  took 
his  guests  to  lunch  at  the  Tuileries,  and 
thence  they  returned  to  St,  Cloud.  Here 
they  dined  ;  and  in  the  evening  the  troupe  of 
the  Gymnase  performed  the  "  Fils  de  Fam- 
ille." 

Thursday  opened  with  a  visit  to  the  Expo- 
sition from  Prince  Albert  accompanied  by 
Prince  Napoleon.  Then,  after  luncheon  at 
the  Tuileries,  the  whole  party  went  to  the 
Louvre.  But  the  chief  event  of  the  day  was 
a  ball  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  given  ostensibly 
by  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine. 

*'  The  greatest  triumph  of  French  decora- 
tive art  which  her  majesty  has  yet  seen," 
the  Morning  Chronicle  correspondent  re- 
ports, **  was  reserved  for  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
prepared  for  the  ball  last  night.  I  have 
witnessed  all  the  grand  f^tes  which  have 
been  given  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  for  some 
years  past,  but  the  one  which  was  given  yes- 
terday immeasurably  surpassed  in  magnifi- 
cence any  that  had  gone  before  it.  The 
gorgeous  coup  d'oeil  of  the  numerous  com* 
pany,  the  floral  decorations,  the  rich  draper- 
ies, the  brilliant  lights,  the  murmuring  cas- 
cades, the  ceaseless  jets  d'eaux,  and  the  ex- 
quisite paintings  of  the  splendid  salles,  are 
matters  which  the  pencil  of  the  painter  could 
not  fairly  represent,  and  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  pen  of  the  writer  adequately  to 
describe." 

The  Imperial  and  Royal  party  entered  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  about  nine.  The  Queen  and 
the  Emperor,  Prince  Albert  and  the  Princess 
Mathilde,  Prince  Napoleon  and  Lady  Cow- 
ley, Prince  Adalbert  of  Bavaria  and  Made- . 
moiselle  Hussmann,  formed  the  quadrille  at 
the  opening  of  the  ball.  Several  Arab 
Sheiks  were  presented  to  the  Queen  when 
she  took  her  seat.  Having  walked  through 
the  apartments,  her  Majesty  departed  at 
half-past  eleven  o^clock,  and  returned  to  St. 
Cloud. 

On  Friday,  the  Queen  made  her  second 
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visit  to  tbe  Exposition ;  lunched  at  the  Ecole 
Militaire;  and  at  five  o'clock  witnessed  a 
review  of  45,000  soldiers  in  the  Champ  de 
Mays.  The  Queen  drove  on  to  the  ground 
with  the  Empress,  in  an  open  carriage ;  fol- 
lowed by  the  Emperor,  Prince  Albert,  Prince 
Napoleon,  and  the  Prince  of  Bavaria,  on 
horseback.  When  the  troops  defiled,  the 
two  ladies  viewed  the  spectacle  from  the  bal- 
cony of  the  Ecole  Militaire.  After  diuine 
en  famille  at  the  Tuileries,  the  Imperial  and 
Royal  parly  went  to  the  Opera  Comique, 
where  they  appeared  with  less  state,  but 
were  received  with  quite  as  much  enthusi- 
asm as  on  Tuesday  at  the  Grand  Opera. 

"  We  now  come  to  Saturday's  programme 
of  festivities,  and  find  them  even  more  artis- 
tic, splendid,  and  successful  than  any  that 
had  preceded  them — more  conclusive  in  the 
evidence  which  they  afford  of  t^e  extreme 
care  with  which  every  detail  connected  with 
this  memorable  visit  has  been  thought  out, 
and  of  the  taste  and  judgment  with  which 
the  whole  affair  has  been  conducted. 

''  A  quiet  visit  to  St.  Germains,  with  its 
fine  scenery  of  forest,  river,  and  ch&teau, 
began  the  day,  and  fitly  prepared  his  Royal 
guests  for  that  wondrous  spectacle  which 
the  Emperor  had  prepared  in  their  honor  at 
Versailles." 

"  We  ask  the  reader  to  accompany  us  in 
imagination  to  Versailles  and  pass  a  too 
short  night  there  amid  splendors  such  as 
few  of  those  who  witnessed  them  can  ever 
hope  to  see  approached.  Ta4k,  indeed,  of 
enchanted  palaces  and  fairy  halls  and  illu- 
minated gardens,  and  all  the  decorative  ad- 
juncts with  which  the  fancy  teems  when  its 
love  of  the  wonderful  is  highly  excited.  But 
what  idea  can  they  give  you,  or  any  true 
description,  or  anything  short  of  having  been 
present  yourself,  as  to  what  Versailles  was 
last  night?  You  must  go  back  to  the  feel- 
bgs  which  you  had  when  still  a  child — to 
the  time  when  the  imagination  and  the  senses 
were  so  quick  that  nothing  seemed  impossi- 
ble to  you — when  it  was  not  too  difiScult  to 
put  *a  girdle  round  the  earth 'or  to  per- 
form any  one  of  '  delicate  Ariel's '  proffered 
feats.  The  age  of  frebh  and  young  belief  in 
wonders  is  nearly  worn  out,  or  only  lives  in 
the  cold  forms  which  severe  science  and  cal- 
culating hard-headed  discovery  prescribe. 
But  what  is  wanted  here  is  the  confiding 
credulousnees  of  nursery  days,  an  unques- 
tioning spirit  that  will  think  we  tell  our  story 
only  too  plainly,  and  be  angry  with  us  be- 
cause we  try  to  be  simple.  Some  ten  miles 
from  Parb,   to  the  wesiward,  stands  the 


Palace  of  Versailles,  a  building  of  great  ex- 
tent, surrounded  by  a  terraced  garden  in  tbe 
Italian  style,  with  fountains  and  statues 
spreading  coolness  and  bea^ty  outside,  and 
long  ranges  of  saloons  and  halls  within,  the 
walls  of  which  are  either  hung  with  hUtonc«l 
paintings  or  decorated  with  marble  and  gild- 
ing and  mirrors  and  tapestry.  A  lovely 
autumn  night  has  set  in,  and  the  moon  is 
shining  pensively  in  a  sky  which  is  not  alto- 
gether free  from  clouds,  and  yet  not  over- 
cast. As  you  approach  this  home  of  the 
Sovereigns  of  France,  wherein  in  times  gone 
by  so  many  wonderful  persons  have  lived 
and  so  many  strange  and  great  scenes  taken 
place,  you  find  the  long  avenues  lighted  up, 
and  the  architectural  outlines  of  the  bailding 
itself  indicated  by  lines  of  gas  illuminatioo. 
There  is  a  block  up  of  carriages  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  court-yard,  all  filled  with  men 
in  Court  dress,  and  women  so  beautiful,  so 
covered  with  jewels,  that  they  flash  out  upon 
you  through  the  dark,  and  whose  light  robes, 
carefully  held  up  to  prevent  crushing,  make 
them  look  like  so  many  Venuses  emerging 
from  the  foam  of  the  sea.  Presently  a  ser- 
geant de  ville  and  your  own  dexterity  get  you 
through,  and  you  are  soon  passing  through 
ante-rooms  filled  with  stately  porters  and 
footmen  who  stand  up  as  you  pass  by  and 
don't  laugh,  but  look  very  grave  indeed  at 
the  horrible  absurdities  of  the  uniform  which 
you  have  borrowed  from  some  contufnier  for 
the  occasion. 

"  A  stidrcase  brings  you  to  the  floor  ou 
which  the  State  apartments  in  splendid  suc- 
cess set  forth  upon  their  emblazoned  walls 
the  historical  glories  of  France.  But  before 
you  enter  these  you  must  give  up  the  pre- 
cious green  ticket  which  you  have  persecut- 
ed everybody  for  several  days  to  obtain, 
and  only  got  at  last  as  a  favor  never  to  be 
repaid,  except  by  prostiating  yourself  before 
the  donor  for  the  rest  of  your  days.  You 
forget  all  that,  in  what  you  now  have  to  see. 
The  retinue  of  servants  disappears,  and  the 
Cent  Gardes  in  full  costume,  varied  occa- 
sionally by  a  Sapeur  Pompier,  occupy  a  se- 
ries of  chambers  through  which  you  pass  in 
grand  procession.  Standing  in  pairs  at  the 
entrance  to  each  saJle  they  look  upon  you 
with  magnificent  coldness  as  you  pass.  But 
at  length  you  leave  the  bulk  of  them  be- 
hind, and  join  the  rest  of  the  company,  who 
you  find  are  all  in  uniform,  moving  about  in 
a  flood  of  light  poured  down  upon  them  from 
thousands  of  waxligbts.  Imagine  the  effect 
Tlie  windows  are  aU  open,  the  night  comes  In 
refreshingly,  and  you  turn  to  look  out  upon 
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the  terrace,  when,  behold,  70a  find  its  verge 
of  balustrade  illuminated  with  colored  lamps 
which  have  converted  it  into  an  arcade  of 
variegated  splendor,  in  which  three  sets  of 
arches  with  terminal  crowns  over  them  form 
the  most  conspicuous  objects.  The  fountain 
basins  in  the  foreground  have  undergone  the 
same  process  of  decoration,  and  their  sur- 
faces tremble  under  the  murmuring  flash  of 
§a8  jets  like  lakes  of  molten  silver  or  gold, 
irab  chiefs  move  about  with  the  slow, 
solemn  gait  which  they  appear  to  have  bor- 
rowed from  their  own  camels,  admiring  the 
wonderful  spectacle  within  the  palace  and 
outside.  Suddenly,  towards  the  south,  a 
gun  is  heard,  the  bands  in  the  great  mirrored 
ballroom  play  '  God  Save  the  Queen,'  and 
a  movement  among  the  crowd  shows  the  fire- 
works have  commenced. 

"  On  the  further  verge  of  a  fine  sheet  of 
water,  with  the  shadows  of  the  Park  behind 
to  bring  out  i^s  effects,  and  the  thunder  of 
the  cannon  countenancing  authoritatively  the 
streams  of  soaring  rockets,  the  pyrotechnic 
display  takes  place.  We  know  nothing  about 
the  mansgement  of  such  things  in  England, 
nor  does  Uremorne  or  Vauzhall  give  any,  the 
faintest,  conception  of  the  refined  splendor 
with  which  they  are  conducted  on  this  occa- 
sion. A  double  bouquet,  the  first  springing 
from  a  transparency  of  Windsor  Castle,  and 
the  last,  still  more  magnificent,  from  ships  of 
war,  brings  the  fireworks  to  a  close,  and 
caasea  the  ball  to  open  with  everybody  in  a 
frenzy  of  admiration.  Then  the  Emperor, 
wearing  the  Riband  of  the  Garter,  takes  the 
Queen  into  the  circle  prepared  for  her,  and 
Prince  Albert  leads  as  his  partner  the 
Princess  Mathilda,  and  Prince  I^apoleon  the 
Princess  Royal,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Prince  Adalbert  of  Bavaria  join  in  the  state- 
ly quadrille,  which  is  danced  while  grave 
Ministers  of  State,  like  Lord  Garendon,  and 
Count  Walewski,  and  Lord  Cowley,  and  sol- 
diers like  Canrobert,  and  Vaillant,  and  the 
Arab  chiefs,  already  alluded  to,  some  in 
white  boumous,  some  in  red,  look  solemnly 
on  at  a  spectacle  such  as  few  of  those  who 
witnessea  it  can  ever  hope  to  sec  repeated. 
Waltzes  and  quadrilles  followed  each  other 
three  or  (ovtr  times.  Among  the  Imperial 
and  Royal  guests  Her  Majesty  the  Empress 
looks  gaily  on,  a  perfect  Queen  of  the 
Revels,  though  not  sharing  in  them  before 
general  dancing  commenced.  It  was  mid- 
night when  the  Emperor  took  Her^ Majesty 
and  the  rest  of  the  Court  to  a  banquet, 
which  was  magnificently  served  in  the 
Theatre  of  the  Pakce. 


The  above  splendid  f6te  concluded  the 
festivities  held  in  honor  of  her  Majesty's 
visit  to  Paris.  Sunday  was  given  up  to  rest; 
and  on  Monday  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  her 
Majesty  started  in  a  splendid  State  carriage 
drawn  by  eight  horses,  loaded  with  golden 
trappings^-each  horse  held  by  a  footman  in 
gorgeous  livery — for  the  terminus  of  the  rail- 
way that  would  convey  her  to  Boulogne,  on 
her  way  home.  The  State  carriage  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  company  of  mounted  Chasseurs, 
a  brilliant  staff  (General  Canrobert  figuring 
among  the  Generals),  the  band  of  the 
Guides,  squadrons  of  the  Guides,  the  Cent 
Guards ;  State  carriages  drawn  by  four 
horses,  conveying  the  high  officera  and  la- 
dies of  the  Royal  and  Imperial  households ; 
a  State  carriage  and  six  horses,  in  which  theT 
Prince  of  Wales,  dressed  in  Highland  gar- 
ments, was  the  chief  personage.  In  the  State 
carriage  with  her  Majesty  were  the  Empress, 
the  Emperor,  and  Prince  Albert.  As  the 
cortege — the  rear  of  which  was  brought  up 
by  the  Cent  Guardes — passed  along  the  line 
of  route,  loud  and  hearty  cheers  were  given 
for  the  Queen,  which  her  Majesty  acknowl- 
edged by  very  low  bows  and  very  gracious 
smiles,  appearing  to  be  highly  delighted  with 
the  splendid  pageant  which  concluded  her 
visit.  On  all  sides  people  were  astonished ; 
for  this  departure  was  much  more  stately 
matter  than  the  Royal  entry. 

Shortly  after  twelve  o'clock,  the  special 
train  left  the  station  for  Boulogne,  and  arriv- 
ed there  at  five,  when  her  Majesty  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Emperor  to  the  hotel  where 
rooms  were  prepared.  A  review  of  the 
troops  took  place  shortly  afterward  on  the 
Sands,  and  the  Queen  returned  to  the  hotel 
soon  after  eight  o'clock.  At  a  few  minutes 
past  eleven  the  Emperor  conducted  her  Maj- 
esty on  board  the  Royal  yacht,  Victoria  and 
Albert,  nmid  the  roaring  of  cannon  and  a 
blaze  of  fireworks  from  the  cliffs.  The  most 
cordial  adieus  were  exchanged  between  her 
Majesty  and  the  Emperor.  The  magnifi- 
cence of  the  scene  was  considerably  increased 
by  a  brilliant  display  of  flambeaux,  which 
were  held  by  the  soldiers,  who  formed  a  line 
for  a  considerable  distance,  upon  the  heights 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  town  was 
beautifully  illuminated,  particularly  the 
houses  in  the  leading  streets,  and  the  public 
buildings.  As  the  Royal  yacht  receded  from 
the  shore,  a  continuous  firing  of  rockets  and 
feuZ'cT  artifice  was  kept  up.  ller  Majesty 
was  favored  by  the  most  beautiful  weather. 

The  full  moon   shone  during   the   night 
with  the  greatest  brilliancy,  and  the  wind  al- 
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most  sank  19,  a  calm,  whilst  Ihe  sun  rose  on 
Tuesday  morning  in  unclouded  beauty.  Cir- 
cumstances more  conducive  to  an  agreeable 
voynge  could  not  have  occurred.  The  royal 
yacht  Victoria  and  Albert  was  followed  by 
the  Osborne,  the  old  yacht,  and  the  Vivid 
steam  despatch  vessel,  the  Fairy,  tender  to 
the  yacht,  and  the  Trinity  ste-^m-yacht.  At 
half-past  seven  the  hull  of  the  Royal  yacht 


became  visible  at  Portsmouth,  and  at  ten 
minutes  past  eight  she  passed  the  Nab.  On 
passing  through  Spithead,  a  few  minutes 
later,  the  garrison  battery  at  Portsmouth  fir- 
ed a  Royal  salute,  announcing  the  Queen's 
return.  The  Royal  yacht  arrived  off  Osborne 
at  about  a  quarter  to  nine.  At  ten  her  Maj- 
esty  landed  and  proceeded  to  the  Palace. 


From    Colbarn'i   K«w  Monthlf. 


POLITICS    IN    THE    EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY. 


Ws  have  already  hinted  at  the  intensity 
of  political  feeling  in  the  last  century,  which 
carried  partisanship  from  the  coffee  and 
chocolate-house  to  the  theatre,  and  even  the 
inner  recesses  of  the  lady's  chamber,  and 
induced  the  zealous  beauty  to  proclaim  her 
principles  by  the  position  of  the  patches  of 
court-plaster  on  her  face,  and  by  the  seat 
which  she  took  at  the  playhouse. 

In  the  discussion  of  some  question  of 
state,  fathers,  Brutus-like,  sacri6ced  their 
children,  tradesmen  neglected  their  business, 
and  friends  fought  and  slew  each  other. 
But,  after  all,  the  coffee-house  was  the  arena 
of  politicHl  discussion.  Addison  mentions 
**  the  inner  parlor  of  the  '  Grecian,' "  as  the 
resort  of  a  knot  of  furious  politicians,  who 
weighed  every  measure  brought  forward  in 
parliament,  canvassed  every  notice  in  the 
Gazette,  and  doubted  the  efficacy  of  every 
treaty  that  was  signed.  In  1724,  we  find 
the  "  Cocoa  Tree,"  or  "  Ozinda's,"  distin- 
guished AS  the  resort  of  Tory  politicians,  and 
the  **  Saint  James's"  for  its  Whig  frequent- 
ers. Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  century 
this  rage  was  in  nowise  abated,  for  Oold- 
smith,  in  the  "Citizen  of  the  World," 
writes  :  "  An  Englishman,  not  satisfied  with 
finding  by  his  own  prosperity  the  contending 
powers  of  Europe  properly  balanced,  desires 
also  to  know  the  precise  value  of  every 
weight  in  either  scale.  To  gratify  this  curi- 
osity, a  leaf  of  political  instruction  is  served 
up  every  morning  with  tea ;  when  our  poli- 
tician has  feasted  upon  this,  he  repairs  to  a 
coffee-house,  in  order  to  ruminate  upon  what 
he  has   read,  and   increase  his  collection  ; 


from  thence  he  proceeds  to  the  ordinary, 
inquires  '  W^hat  news  ?*  and  treasuring  up 
every  requisition  there,  hunts  about  all  the 
evening  in  quest  of  more,  and  carefully  adds 
it  to  all  the  rest.  Thus,  at  night,  he  returns 
home,  full  of  the  important  advices  of  the 
day :  when,  lo !  waking  next  morning,  he 
finds  the  instructions  of  yesterday  a  collec- 
tion of  absurdity  or  palpable  falsehood. 
This  one  would  think  a  mortifying  repulse  in 
the  pursuit  of  wisdom,  yet  our  politician,  no 
way  discouraged,  hunts  on,  in  order  to  col- 
lect fresh  materials,  and  in  order  to  be  again 
disappointed." 

In  the  days  of  Swift  we  may  find,  from 
the  very  cautious  character  of  his  corre- 
spondence, and  the  equivocal  and  often 
hieroglyphical  language  of  his  friends  in 
writing  to  him,  as  well  as  from  frequent 
direct  allusions  to  the  fact,  that  the  public 
post  was  not  held  sacred  during  these  Umes 
of  hot  partisanship,  but  that  the  correspond- 
ence of  parties,  supposed  to  be  at  all  of  dif- 
ferent views  from  the  eovernment  was  re- 
peatedly intercepted  and  opened.  This  sys- 
tem appears  to  have  prevailed  alike  through 
the  successive  administrations  of  Godolphin, 
Oxford,  Bolingbroke,  and  Walpole  ;  discred- 
itable and  repulsive  to  our  English  feelings, 
it  was,  perhaps,  tolerated  more  easily  through 
the  very  intensity  of  the  passion  for  politics, 
which  disposed  both  parties  to  recognize  the 
rule  that  all  schemes  were  justifiable  which 
led  to  the  desired  end  in  this  trial  of  strength 
— the  impeachment  of  the  one  or  the  other 
party's  minister. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that,  throughout 
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the  centary,  there  was  a  continual  supply  of 
food  for  this  passion  to  feed  upon.  Twelve 
years  had  but  elapsed  at  its  commencement, 
since  a  revolution,  entirely  altering  the 
dynasty,  and  settling  the  constitution  on  a 
surer  religious  and  political  basis,  and  which 
affected  the  destiny  of  the  country  so  mate- 
rially that  it  required  some  time  to  adjust 
matters  on  the  footing  which  was  deemed  to 
be  the  safest  to  the  nation,  and  siill  longer 
to  reconcile  men's  minds  to  the  new  order 
of  things — to  soften  down  asperities,  and  to 
obliterate  prejudices ;  people  bad  hardly 
ascertained  what  reforms  they  were  to  ex- 
pect— what  liberties  were  to  be  given  to 
them.  Then  the  death  of  two  successive 
sovereigns  without  issue  rendered  another 
change  in  the  line  of  monarchs  inevitable, 
and  the  Hanoverian  succession  was  at  length 
fixed  upon.  This  caused  a  protracted  strug- 
gle between  the  old  Stuart  party,  who  saw 
a  prospect  of  returning  to  power  when  Anne 
sat  on  the  throne  without  issue  and  left  it  a 
legacy  for  contention,  and  the  partisans  of 
the  new  line,  which,  settled  by  arms  in  1715, 
was  again  renewed  with  great  energy  in 
1745.  Another  fruitful  source  of  discussion 
was  found  in  the  continued  foreign  wars,  and 
our  being  almost  throughout  the  century  in- 
Tolved  in  disputes  with  the  neighboring 
courts.  The  violent  writings  of  Wilkes, 
Junius,  and  Sampson  Perry,  helped  to  keep 
the  flame  alive,  and  the  greater  efforts  the 
government  made  to  reduce  it  by  adopting 
rigorous  proceedings  against  those  writers, 
the  fiercer  it  burned — the  attorney-general 
and  the  judges  were  merely  pouring  water 
upon  horning  oil.  The  dispute  with  our 
revolted  colonies  ia  America,  and  their  sub- 
sequent successful  struggle  for  independence, 
divided  the  nation  into  two  parties;  and, 
finally,  the  century  closed  upon  a  state  of 
anarchy  and  confusion  which,  breaking  out 
with  the  Prench  Revolution,  had  spread 
epidemically  over  almost  the  entire  conti- 
nent, leaving  it  doubtful  where  or  when  it 
would  be  stemmed,  and  leaving  England  en- 
gaged in  a  vigorous  attempt  to  restore  the 
distributioQ  of  power  which  had  been  so 
wildly  upset,  for  the  better  security  and 
peace  of  Europe.  This  waa  a  period  well 
adapted  to  draw  out  great  statesmen  from 
among  the  heterogeneous  mass  collected  in 
parliament,  and  Bolingbroke,  Harley,  Wal- 
pole,  North,  Chatham,  Pitt,  Burke,  Fox,  and 
Canning,  were  alternately  thrown  up  on  the 
surface  of  the  troubled  waters. 

But,  in  every  coffee-house,  from    Saint 


James*s  to  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  in 
every  tavern  in  the  city,  there  were  rival 
statesmen  who  were  settling  the  gravest 
affairs  of  the  nation,  under  the  soothing  or 
inspiring  effects  (as  the  case  might  require) 
of  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  choculHle,  punch,  or 
purl.  Particular  boxes  in  the  coffee-house 
were  allotted  to  little  knots  of  these  sage 
politicians,  or  a  particular  room  allotted  to 
a  more  iufiuential  club  of  them.  Associa- 
tions for  the  solving  of  great  st»tte  problems 
sat  nightly  at  every  tavern,  and  energelicMlly 
protested  against,  or  warmly  s»upponed,  the 
measures  of  the  government.  A  hatter  from 
Cheapside  would  come  down  to  his  club  pre- 
pared to  pay  off  the  national  debt,  as  he 
paid  off  bis  own  debts — on  paper  :  a  Corn- 
hill  tailor,  who  was  ignorant  of  his  domestic 
duties,  would  find  fault  with  duties  imposed 
by  the  government :  a  cutler,  who  was  a 
member  of  some  loyal  volunteer  corps,  would 
be  prepared  to  show  that  some  besieged 
general  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
fortification :  or  a  man  living  by  his  wits,  and 
who  had  no  principle  in  himself,  would  come 
and  spout  by  the  hour  together  in  opposition 
to  a  government  measure,  but  only  objected 
to  it  **  on  principle."  A  draper  would  de- 
liver speeches  by  the  yard,  as  conjurers 
vomit  ribbons,  or  mine  ho^t  himself  called  to 
their  councils,  would,  perhaps,  more  con- 
cisely "  come  to  the  pint"' — whilst  a  drug- 
gist, who  was  looked  upon  as  the  profes- 
sional member  of  the  club,  would  enter  into 
nn  expl  ination  of  his  '*  scruples."  Some  of 
these  clubs  were  of  importance,  and  created 
a  sensation  in  the  political  world  ;  there  was 
the  "Jacobite  Club,"  for  the  restoration  of 
the  exiled  Stuarts — the  "  London  Corre- 
sponding Society,  united  for  a  Reform  of 
Parliament" — the  "  Consiitution^il  Society," 
advocating  the  cause  of  the  revolted  culonies, 
or  "  phntations,"  in  America — the  "  Sup- 
porters of  the  Bill  of  Ri;/hts" — the  "Society 
of  the  Friends  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press," 
of  which  Sheridan  was  a  member ;  and  a 
host  of  others,  which  had  some  pretensions 
to  importance  and  respectability. 

The  programme  of  ihe  evening's  discussion 
was  frequently  advertised  in  the  public  pa- 
pers, when  the  club  was  understood  to  be  a 
controversial  or  open  debating  club ;  but  one 
or  two  specimens  of  these  announcements 
will  suffice : — 

"  Society  for  Free  Debata,  Queen's  Arms, 
Newgate-street. — ^Tbe  questions  to  be  argued 
here  this  evening  are  as  follows,  viz. : — *  Are 
not  the  Severe  Laws  by  which  the  Soldiery 
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From  Dickens'  Honiehold  Word*. 


CORALIE. 


In  one  of  the  streets  branching  off  to  the 
right,  as  you  go  up  the  Champs  Etvsees  to- 
wards the  Barriere  de  TEtoile,  exists  Madame 
8(Svcr6's  Pensionnat  for  young  ladies :  a  tall, 
white,  imposing  buildini;,  as  befits  its  charac- 
ter and  purpose.  Almost  conventual  disci- 
pline is  observed  at  Madame  Severn's ;  the 
young  ladies  are  supposed  to  know  nothing 
of  the  gay  doings  in  their  neighborhood. 
But,  as  they  pace  round  and  round  the  mo- 
notonous garden,  their  eyes  being  in  no  way 
amused,  their  youthful  imaginations  go  wan- 
dering to  an  extent  little  dreamed  of  by  their 
reverend  directress  or  their  reverend  confes- 
sor. 

Love,  lovers,  and  weddings  are,  sad  to  say, 
the  staple  of  the  conversation  of  that  nearly 
grown  up  pair  of  friends,  whispering  as  they 
walk.  They  are,  in  fact,  discussing  their 
pretty  under  teacher. 

"  Go  away,  my  dear,"  says  Miss  Sixteen 
to  Miss  Twelve,  who  comes  bounding  up  to 
her. 

*•  But  what  are  you  two  whispering 
about?"  asks  Utile  Curiosity. 

"  Never  mind,  ray  dear,"  says  Miss  Im- 
portance, unconsciously  imitating  her  own 
mamma's  way  of  sending  herself  out  of  the 
room  on  the  arrivnl  of  a  confidential  friend. 
**  Go  and  play  at  Les  Graces  with  Louise." 

•*  And  so,  as  I  was  saving,"  continues  the 
oldest  girl  of  the  school,  **  Madame  called 
her  down  to  give  her  the  le'ter;  and  you 
can't  think  how  awfully  she  blushed.  I  am 
sute  she  knew  the  hand." 

And  now  the  confidante  wonders  if  Made 
moiselle  can  be  really  engaged,  and  who  to  ? 
None  of  the  masters,  thai^s  certain  ;  for  she 
never  speaks  to  any  of  them,  not  even  to 
Mons.  Ernest,  the  drawing- master,  who  has 
more  than  once  hinted  what  a  capital  study 
Mademoiselle  Fischer's  head  would  make. 
The  two  girls  think  a  great  deal  of  this 
Mons.  Ernest.  School-girls  generally  do 
place  a  glory  round  the  head  of  one  or  other 
of  ihe  gentlemen  who  have  the  honor  of 
teaching  them,  A  pretty  young  creature 
once  owned  hcrielf  to  be  desperately  in  love, 


as  she  called  it,  with  her  harp-master,  a  lit- 
tle elderly  man  in  yellow  slippers,  who  thor- 
oughly despised  her  for  her  want  of  musical 
talent. 

Coralie  was  tall,  and  had  a  commanding 
carriage ;  her  large  eyes  were  black — a  vel- 
vet black,  soft — not  sparkling,  with  clear 
depths  into  which  it  was  pleasant  to  caze  ; 
her  complexion  of  a  rich  brown ;  and  her 
well-shaped  head  a  perfect  marvel  of  glossy 
braids  and  plaits.  An  elegant  and  accom- 
plished girl,  she  was  nevertheless  filling  the 
situation  of  under-teacher  in  Madame  S6v^- 
r^'s  school,  with  a  salary  of  three  hundred 
francs,  or  twelve  pounds  a-year,  for  which 
she  engaged  to  teach  grammar,  history, 
geography,  writing,  cyphering,  and  needle- 
work of  every  description,  to  about  twenty 
pupils,  whom  she  was  expected  never  to  lose 
sight  of  during  the  day  (not  even  in  their 
play  hours),  and,  moreover,  being  required 
every  morning  to  brush  the  hair  of  this 
score  of  obstreperous  school-girls.  The  half 
of  Sunday  once  a  fortnight  was  the  only 
holiday  Coralie  was  allowed  during  the  half- 
year. 

A  terrible  life  this  for  a  sensitive,  well- 
educated  girl  of  twenty- two.  However, 
Coralie  had  endured  it  unflinchingly  for  four 
years,  and  looked  plump  and  rosy  still. 
Coralie  was  waiting  with  all  the  faith  of  a 
pure  heart  for  the  return  of  her  nflSanced 
husband.  A  year  more,  and  he  would  be 
back ;  and  as  that  thought  rises,  how  she 
bows  her  blushing  face,  and  lays  her  hand 
over  her  heart,  as  if  the  strong  beats  must 
be  seen  by  some  of  the  tiresome  mother's 
cherubs  round  her  chair. 

Coralie  was  an  orphan.  Her  father,  a 
medical  man,  had  died  when  the  cholera  was 
raging  in  Paris.  He  bad  been  respected  by 
his  professional  brethren,,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course;  beloved  by  bis  clientelle.  What 
doctor  is  not  ? — the  family  doctor  we  mean. 

Poor  Dr.  Fischer  died,  just  as  his  prosper- 
ous days  had  set  in,  leaving  a  widow  and  a 
little  girl  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  world. 
And  the  wind  was  tempered  to  these  shorn 
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**  York,  April  8th.  1784.— To  be  sold  by 
the  Kidnapping  Parson,*  in  the  '  Apollo/  at 
the  •  George,'  in  Coney-street,  on  Wednes- 
day, the  7th  instant,  at  twelve  o'clock  at 
noon  precisely,  a  large  lot  of  firm  and  lasting 
Resentment  against  Lord  North  (the  prop- 
erty of  Lord  John  Cayendish).  As  it  has 
been  basely  adulterated  by  a  mixture  of  the 
Coalition,  it  will  be  Sold  so  Cheap  that  a 
Stamp  Receipt  will  not  be  necessary.  N.  B. 
— His  Lordship's  friends  advised  him  to  pat 
up  his  Duplicity  in  the  above  lot,  but,  as  he 
thinks  that  may  yet  be  of  Service  to  him,  he 
was  not  willing  to  part  with  it.'' 

"To  be  Sold  by  Auction!  Who  bids 
more  than  the  Comptroller?  Agoing! 
Agoing  I  A  fine,  smart,  dapper^  Hibernian 
Orator,  at  the  shameful  price  of  a  turnspit 
to  the  Jacobites !  Agoing,  gentlemen,  ago- 
ing ! — shameful  little  busy lK)dy !  View  him ! 
Hear  him  harangue  the  mob!  Gentlemen, 
consider  he  is  worth  more  than  that  to  pay 
his  expenses  in  the  Diligence,  and  send  him 
round  the  country  to  talk  as  much  in  favor 
of  Addresses  as  he  has  heretofore  calumni- 
ated them.  Fine  change !  Besides,  gentle- 
men, if  you  do  not  bid  more  honorably,  he 
will  possibly  tack  about  and  endeavor  to 
gain  a  petition  for  the  removal  of  those  he 
now  calls  his  friends.  Nobody  bids  more — 
Knock  the  Doctor  off!" 

The  different  species  of  threats  had  re- 
course to  are  illustrated  in  the  following 
handbills: — 

"  Mr.  Mollett, — I  desire  you  will  give  me 
one  vote  at  least  for  the  ensuing  election ; 
that  is,  either  for  Lord  John  Cavendish  or 
Sir  WiUiam  Milner.  If  you  refuse,  you 
must  give  up  being  my  tenant. — R.  Sykes. 
Tuesday,  March  30th.  (Addressed)  Mr. 
Mollett,  Swinegate." 

"In  a  few  days  will  be  published.  The 

*  The  Reverend  Mr.  Manh,  aeouaed  of  kidnap- 
ping Galway  and  Milnes'  voters. 


Black  List :  an  account  of  such  freemen  of 
Yock  as  promised  their  votes  to  Lord  John 
Cavendish  and  Sir  William  Milner,  or  one  of 
them,  and  afterwards  polled  for  Lord  Gal- 
way  and  Mr.  Milnes.  By  which  will  be 
proved  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  poo- 
sess  the  greatest  share  of  consistency,  verac- 
ity* gratitude,  and  public  spirit  of  any  men 
on  earth." 

The  elections  in  which  John  Wilkes  figured 
as  a  candidate,  and  was  returned  in  defiance 
of  the  House  of  Commons  which  had  rejected 
him,  were  productive  of  still  more  paper 
warfare  ;  but  we  must  ^o  to  Hogarth,  after 
all,  for  the  best  illustration  of  a  parliament- 
ary election  of  the  last  century.  In  his  ad* 
mirable  series  of  The  Feast,  The  Canvass^ 
The  Polling,  and  The  Chairing,  he  has  de- 
scribed all  that  can  be  described  of  a  con- 
tested election.  But  there  is  little  to  point 
out  which  is  peculiar  to  the  period,  beyond 
the  costume.  Let  our  readers  carefully  scan 
them,  and  say  whether  every  feature  of 
bribery,  corruption,  intimidation,  personation, 
and  perjury  have  done  more  than  fade  in  a 
similar  scene  of  modern  days — they  have  yet 
to  disappear.  Are  they  not  all  still  prac- 
ticed, though,  perhaps,  not  so  openly  nor  so 
boldly?  Is  not  very  nearly  the  same 
amount  of  corruption  going  on,  though  invis- 
ibly, and  for  a  shorter  space  of  time  ? 

These  matters  are,  however,  now  managed 
differently  :  we  hear  no  such  public  oners 
made  as  in  the  following  advertisement, 
which  we  extract  from  the  London  Evening 
Fast  of  October  the  1st,  1774,  on  the  issu- 
ing of  the  writs  fur  the  new  parliament : — 

"  Borough. — A  gentleman  of  character 
and  fortune,  who  wishes  to  avoid  contention 
and  trouble,  would  be  glad  of  a  compromise 
against  an  ensuing  period.  A  line  to  Mr. 
Dormer,  at  24  Ludgatehill,  will  meet  with 
the  most  honorable  attention." — Verhum 
wpj 
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From   Dickens'    Household   Words 


CORALIE. 


In  one  of  the  streets  branching  oflF  to  the 
right,  as  you  go  up  the  Champs  Elysees  to- 
wards the  Barrierti  de  TEtoile,  exists  Madame 
S6ver6*s  Pensionnat  for  young  ladies :  a  tall, 
white,  imposing  build ini(,  as  befits  its  charac- 
ter and  purpose.  Almost  conventual  disci- 
pline is  observed  at  Madame  Severn's  ;  the 
young  ladie;i  ate  supposed  to  know  nothing 
of  the  gay  doings  in  their  neighborhood. 
But,  as  they  pace  round  and  round  the  mo- 
notonous garden,  their  eyes  being  in  no  way 
amused,  their  youthful  imaginations  go  wan- 
dering to  an  extent  little  dreamed  of  by  their 
reverend  directress  or  their  reverend  confes- 
sor. 

Love,  lovers,  and  weddings  are,  sad  to  say, 
the  staple  of  the  conversation  of  that  nearly 
grown  up  pair  of  friends,  whispering  as  they 
walk.  They  are,  in  fact,  discussing  their 
pretty  under- teacher. 

**  Go  away,  my  dear,"  says  Miss  Sixteen 
to  Miss  Twelve,  who  comes  bounding  up  to 
her. 

**But  what  are  you  two  whispering 
about?"  asks  Utile  Curiosity. 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear,"  says  Miss  Im- 
portance, unconicioui«ly  imitating  her  own 
mamma's  way  of  sending  herself  out  of  the 
room  on  the  arrivnl  of  a  confidential  friend. 
**  Go  and  play  at  Lcs  Graces  with  Loui.-<e." 

*'  And  so,  ns  I  was  saving,"  continues  the 
oldest  girl  of  the  school,  '*  Madame  called 
her  down  to  give  her  the  letter ;  and  you 
can't  think  how  awfully  she  blushed.  I  am 
suic  she  knew  the  hand." 

And  now  the  confidante  wonders  if  Made 
moiselle  can  be  really  engnged, and  who  to? 
None  of  the  masters,  that's  certain ;  for  she 
never  speaki  to  any  of  them,  not  even  to 
Mons.  Ernest,  the  drawing- master,  who  has 
more  than  once  hinted  what  a  capital  study 
Mademoiselle  Fischer*s  head  would  make. 
The  two  girls  think  a  great  deal  of  this 
Mons.  Ernest.  School-girls  generally  do 
place  a  glory  round  the  head  of  one  or  other 
of  the  gentlemen  who  have  the  honor  of 
teaching  them.  A  pretty  young  creature 
once  owned  herself  to  be  desperately  in  love, 


ns  she  called  it,  with  her  harp- master,  a  lit- 
tle elderly  man  in  yellow  slippers,  who  thor- 
oughly despised  her  for  her  want  of  musical 
talent. 

Coralie  was  tall,  and  had  a  commanding 
carriage  ;  her  large  eyes  were  black — a  vel- 
vet black,  soft — not  sparkling,  with  clear 
depths  into  which  it  was  pleasant  to  gaze  ; 
her  complexion  of  a  rich  brown ;  and  her 
well-shaped  head  a  perfect  marvel  of  glossy 
braids  and  plaits.  An  elegant  and  accom- 
plished girl,  she  was  nevertheless  filling  the 
situation  of  under-teacher  in  Madame  S6vd- 
r6*s  school,  with  a  salary  of  three  hundred 
francs,  or  twelve  pounds  a-year,  for  which 
she  engaged  to  teach  grammar,  history, 
geography,  writing,  cyphering,  and  needle- 
work of  every  description,  to  about  twenty 
pupils,  whom  she  was  expected  never  to  lose 
sight  of  during  the  day  (not  even  in  their 
play  hours),  and,  moreover,  being  required 
every  morning  to  brush  the  hair  of  this 
score  of  obstreperous  school-girls.  The  half 
of  Sunday  once  a  fortnight  whs  the  only 
holiday  Coralie  was  allowed  during  the  half- 
year. 

A  terrible  life  this  for  a  sensitive,  well- 
educated  girl  of  twenty- two.  However, 
Coralie  had  endured  it  unflinchingly  for  four 
years,  and  looked  plump  and  rosy  still. 
Coralie  was  waiting  with  all  the  faith  of  a 
pure  heart  for  the  return  of  her  aflSanced 
husband.  A  year  more,  and  he  would  be 
back ;  and  as  that  thought  rises,  how  she 
bows  her  blushing  face,  and  lays  her  hand 
over  her  heart,  as  if  the  strong  beats  must 
be  seen  by  some  of  the  tiresome  mother's 
cherubs  round  her  chair. 

Coralie  was  an  orphan.  Her  father,  a 
medical  man,  had  died  when  the  cholera  was 
raging  in  Paris.  He  had  been  respected  by 
his  professional  brethren,,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course;  beloved  by  bis  clientelle.  What 
doctor  is  not  ? — the  family  doctor  we  mean. 

Poor  Dr.  Fischer  died,  just  as  his  prosper- 
ous days  had  set  in,  leaving  a  widow  and  a 
little  girl  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  world. 
And  the  wind  was  tempered  to  these  shorn 
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lambs ;  some  of  the  many  kind  hearts  of  Dr. 
Fischer's  patients  obtaining  for  the  widow 
the  right  to  sell  tobacco  and  snuff,  which 
enabled  that  poor  ladj  to  support  herself, 
and  have  her  Coralie  educated. 

When  Coralie  was  seventeen,  Eugene  Pe- 
road  one  daj  came  to  pay  his  respects  to 
Madame  Fischer.  He  called  himself  Cora- 
lie's  uncle,  being  the  son  of  Dr.  Fischer's 
step-mother  by  her  first  marriage.  Madame 
Fischer  therefore  called  him  mon  fr^re,  aod 
Mademoiselle  Coralie  at  the  beginning  said, 
mon  oncle,  very  respectfully. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  but  a  very 
short  time.  Though  there  was  abundance 
of  reason  for  questioniDg  the  relationship, 
there  was  none  at  all  for  doubting  that  M. 
Peroud  was  very  handsome  and  only  twenty- 
seven.  The  assumed  uncleship  allowed  of 
unusual  intimacy,  and  Coralie's  young  heart 
was  irretrievably  gone  before  she  knew  she 
had  a  heart  to  lose.  Eugene  left  off  petting 
her,  and  distressed  her  greatly  by  calling 
her  Mademoiselle.    Was  he  angry  with  her  ? 

After  various  hesitations,  whether  "to 
put  it  to  the  touch,  to  win,  or  lose  it  all," 
Eugene  made  the  mamma  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  his  affections.  A  cabinet 
council  of  the  confessor  and  one  or  two  dis- 
tant relations  of  the  Fischer  family  was  held, 
and  then  it  was  graciously  announced  to  the 
anxious  lover  that  his  cause  was  won.  Then 
it  came  out,  how  very  stupidly  every  one  had 
acted  in  making  Eugene  into  an  uncle ;  for, 
though  it  was  allowed  on  all  hands  that  he 
was  a  mere  pretence  of  an  uncle,  still  the 
pretence  was  substantial  enough  for  the  con- 
fessor to  declare  that  a  dispensation  in  form 
must  be  obtained,  before  the  marriage  could 
be  solemnized.  The  lovers  were  vexed  and 
provoked ;  but  it  must  be  owned,  that  as 
they  met  daily  to  talk  over  their  plans  and 
provocations,  time  did  not  hang  long  on  their 
hands. 

As  it  always  happens,  no  sooner  is  a  mar- 
riage decided  on,  than  a  host  of  difficulties 
show  their  hydra  heads  in  the  paths  to  its 
realization.  The  spiritual  maternal  affection 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  produced  number 
one ;  and  the  temporal  maternal  affection  of 
Madame  Fischer,  number  two;  and  the  bride- 
groom's love  of  his  profession,  number  three. 
But  Coralie  was  a  girl  in  a  thousand,  without 
any  selfishness  in  her  love — at  least,  if  there 
were  a  slight  dash  of  it,  it  was  a  selfishness 
k  deux.  The  case  was  this :  Eugene  Peroud, 
though  of  a  good  bourgeois  family,  was,  at 
the  time  we  are  writing  of,  only  a  sergeant  in 
one  of  the  regiments  of  the  line.    It  is  a  com- 
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mon  practice  in  France,  for  young  men,  very 
respectably  connected,  to  enter  the  army  as 
privates,  and  to  work  their  way  up  to  a  com- 
mission. Now  Eugene,  besides  having  every 
reason  to  expect  his  promotion  within  a  rea- 
sonable time,  had  a  life  rent  of  a  thousand 
francs  a-year — about  forty  pounds  of  English 
money,  and  so  Coralie  considered  she  was 
making  so  rich  a  marriage,  for  a  girl  without 
a  sou  of  dowry,  that  she  might  be  suspected 
of  interested  motives.  Like  many  other 
mammas,  Madame  Fischer  was  of  a  precisely 
opposite  opinion  to  her  daughter.  She 
thought  that  Coralie  was  throwing  herself 
away. 

"I  have  yielded  to  my  child's  feelings," 
said  Madame  Fischer,  with  dignified  empha- 
sis, **  and  the  least  I  think  I  have  a  right  to 
expect  jn  return  is,  that  the  man  for  whom 
that  child  sacrifices  so  much,  should  willingly 
giro  up  his  ambitious  views,  to  devote  him- 
self to  domestic  felicity." 

'*And  how  are  we  to  live?"  asked  Eugene, 
in  a  half- penitent,  humble  tone. 

**  As  we  have  hitherto  done,"  said  the  lady, 
in  the  same  tone  of  injured  worth.  *^  I  have 
duly  reflected  on  the  plan  I  now  propose, 
and  to  carry  it  out,  I  shall  make  application 
to  have  my  license  transferred  to  my  daugh- 
ter." Eugene  looked  aghast.  "As  for  me — ^," 
here  Madame  Fischer  paused,  and  raised  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes — *'  I  shall  not  long 
be  a  trouble  or  burden  to  any  one."  Eugene 
lauffhed  out  at  this  assertion,  while  Coralie 
exclaimed : 

"  Oh,  mamma  1  how  can  you  say  such  un« 
kind  words  to  your  poor  little  Coralie. 
Trouble  1  burden !  Oh,  mamma  I  and  when 
you  have  done  so  much  for  me ;  for  us." 
Then  forcing  back  the  tears  filling  her  eyes, 
she  smiled,  and  lifting  off  her  mother's  prettv 
little  cap,  gave  to  view  Madame  Fischer  s 
profusion  of  glorious  black  hair.  Tenderly 
smoothing  and  kissing  the  black  braids,  she 
said  :  *'  No,  not  one  tiny,  tiny  silver  line  to>. 
be  seen, — look,  Eugene,  is  there  ?  and  mamr 
ma  talking  as  if  she  were  eighty." 

"  Foolish  child,"  replied  Madame  Fischer, 
replacing  the  cap  and  its  coqueIic6t  ribbons. 
"What  can  my  hair  have  to  do  with  Eugene's, 
giving  up  the  army?"  Coralie  shook  her 
head,  and  looked  as  if  it  had,  bat  only  said : 
"  No,  no,  we  will  have  no  giving  up  of  any- 
thing. Time  enough  when  Eugene  is  bald 
and  gray-headed  for  him  to  sell  tobacco  and 
snuff;  and,  who  knows,  mamma,"  continued 
the  brave  girl,  *^  but  Eugene  may  live  to  be 
a  general.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  me  a 
general's  wife,  mamma,  a  grande  dame,  and 
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going  to  Court,"  and  Coralie  held  up  her 
head,  and  curUyed  gracefully,  ooazing  the 
mamma  not  to  eay  again  that  Eugene's  love 
for  his  profession  was  no  great  proof  of  his 
love  for  bis  betrothed. 

The  day  came  at  last^  when  there  was  no 
longer  any  time  for  discussing  the  matter. 
It  bad  been  supposed  that  the  regiment, 
only  lately  returned  from  foreign  service, 
would  remain  at  home  for  some  months. 
Now,  however,  it  was  suddenly  ordered  to 
Algiers.  Passionately  as  Eugene  desired 
military  distinction,  as  be  now  saw  all  Cora- 
lie's  unselfish  devotion,  he  felt  almost  inclined 
to  relinquish  every  ambitious  hope  for  her 
dear  sake. 

*'  Tou  must  go,  Eugene,"  she  said,  when 
he  expressed  some  feeling  of  this  kind. 
"You  must  go — we  have  delayed  too  long 
for  any  other  decision  now.  My  brave 
Eugene,  as  brave  as  Bayard  himself,  must 
be  like  him,  not  only  sans  peur,  but  sans 
reprocbe.  I  could  not  love  Eugene  as  I  do, 
mother,"  turning  to  Madame  Fischer,  who 
was  murmuring  some  opposition,  "  if  I  said 
otherwise." 

''Wounded?  Maimed?  did  you  say? 
Ah !  well,  so  that  he  comes  back,  I  will  be 
his  crutch,  b^ton  de  sa  viellesse,"  and  she 
pressed  her  lover's  strong  arm  on  hers,  flush* 
mg  over  brow  and  bosom  with  the  effort  to 
subdue  natural  yearnings,  natural  fears. 
Catching  up  a  terrible  word  whispered  by 
the  motber,  she  flung  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  crying,  "  No,  no— he  will  not  die — he 
cannot  die :  but,  even  so,  it  is  a  soldier's 
duty  to  die  for  his  country,  and  Eugene  will 
do  his  duty,  and  CoriJie  will  do  hers." 
Poor  heart !  how  it  quivered,  and  how  the 
tongue  faltered,  as  it  spoke  these  brave 
words.  No  one  knew  the  hard  victory  over 
self  Coralie  had  won.  She — herself,  only 
realized  it  when  the  fight  was  over,  and  she 
was  left  to  long  days  of  alternate  anxiety 
and  hope. 

Madame  Fischer  had  prophesied  more  truly 
of  herself  than  she  had  intended.  After  what 
seemed  a  mere  cold,  she  almost  suddenly  died. 
The  revernon  of  her  license  had  only  been 
talked  about,  and  not  secured,  so  Coralie,  at 
eighteen,  found  herself  alone  in  Paris,  her 
whole  dependence,  a  few,  very  few,  pounds, 
the  poor  mother  had  pinched  herself  for  years 
to  lay  by  for  her  child's  d6t. 

The  brave-hearted  Coralie  went  at  once  to 
those  ladies  who  had  befriended  her  mother. 
She  told  them  of  her  engagement,  she  was 
very  proud  of  being  the  promised  wife  of 
Eugene  Peroud.  She  knew  how  willingly  he 


would  have  given  her  his  thousand  francs  a 
year,  but  she  would  rather  try  and  support 
herself,  until  she  actually  became  his  wife. 
Her  mother's  savings  Coralie  wished  laid 
aside  to  be  used  as  that  dear  lost  one  had 
meant. 

The  ladies  applied  to  their  nieces  or  daugh- 
ters, at  Madame  S6ver6's,  and  through 
their  exertions  Coralie  was  received  as  sous- 
maitress.  For  four  years  had  Coralie  brush- 
ed hair,  picked  out  mis-shapen  stitches,  heard 
unlearned  lessons  stammered  through,  and 
corrected  incorrigible  exercises.  A  letter 
from  Eugene  sufficed  to  cover  all  her  head 
and  heart  weariness.  What  a  delight  the 
first  letter  had  been — she  peered  at  every 
word,  till  she  learned  the  trick  of  every  letter, 
how  he  crossed  his  t's  and  dotted  his  i's-the 
handwriting,  indeed,  seemed  to  her  different 
from  all  other  handwritings.  Countless  were 
the  times  the  thin  paper  was  unfolded,  to 
make  sure  that  he  had  really  put  that  fond 
word  where  she  thought,  and  carefully  was 
it  refolded,  and  not  parted  with  night  nor 
day,  until  another  ana  another  no  less  dear 
followed,  each  in  turn  usurping  its  predecea- 
sor's  throne.  At  last,  she  received  the  long 
looked  for  news  ;  Eugene  had  won  his  epau- 
lettes in  open  fight,  and  had  been  noticed 
by  the  Prince  himself.  How  Coralie  cried 
for  joy,  and  how  Madame  Sever^  scolded 
her  for  having  flushed  cheeks. 

Time  went  steadily  on,  hurrying  himself  for 
no  one,  and  now  Eugene  writes  of  his  return 
in  another  year  as  certain.  A  year !  Who, 
after  thirty,  says  with  heartfelt  confidence, 
only  another  year,  and  then  I  This  certainty 
of  soon  having  a  husband's  protection,  soft- 
ened to  Coralie  the  annoyance  of  leaving 
Madame  S6ver6.  Not  that  Coralie  had  any 
affection  for  that  prim  uncensurable  lady ;  but 
she  would  have  borne  almost  anything  to  be 
permitted  the  shelter  of  a  respectable  roof, 
till  Eugene  came  to  claim  her.  Why  Madame 
S^v^re  had  such  an  antipathy  to  the  hand- 
some, healthy,  smiling  girl,  courageous  and 
independent  in  her  nearly  menial  situation, 
let  moralists  explain.  Too  independent,  per- 
haps, was  the  under-teacher,  with  not  a 
scrap  of  that  twining  and  clinging  of  parasite 
plants,  which,  whether  he  will  or  no,  em- 
brace and  hold  fast  the  rugged,  knotty  oak, 
until  they  make  him  subservient  to  their 
support. 

Coralie  had  proved  her  courage  by  remma- 
ing  so  many  years  a  drudge  for  Madame  S^ 
vdr6,  but  the  proud  spint  could  not  brook 
the  chance  of  being  discharged  as  an  ill-be- 
haved servant,  and  Madame  S6vdr6  had  not 
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been  sparing  in  hints  that  she  must  either  re- 
sign or  be  dismissed. 

So  Mademoiselle  Fischer  left  the  pension- 
nat  for  young  ladies,  and,  by  the  advice  of 
Madame  Ferey,  one  of  those  who  had  shown 
most  interest  in  her  at  the  time  of  her  mo- 
ther's death,  she  resolved  to  try  what  she 
could  make  of  a  day-school  for  children, 
rather  than  ruti  the  ribk  of  encountering 
another  Madame  S6vdr6.  There  was  no  time 
for  much  pondering  ;  the  poor  cannot  afford 
the  luxury  of  hesitation  ;  so  Coralie  at  once 
hired  a  couple  of  rooms  in  one  of  the  small 
streets  running  into  the  Rue  St.  Honor 6 — a 
neighborhood  abounding  in  small  shops  and 
populous  with  small  children.  To  furnish 
these  rooms,  sorely  against  her  wishes,  our 
young  schoolmistress  had  to  expend  her  mo- 
ther's savings.  Coralie  had  no  morbid  sensi- 
bility, but  she  sorrowed  over  this  infringe- 
ment of  her  dead  mother's  wishes  as  if  that 
mother  could  have  been  pained  by  the  deed. 
She  listened  thankfully  to  Madame  Ferey, 
who  said  the  furniture  would  be  as  good  a  d6t 
as  the  money,  and  tried  to  look  satisfied  ;  her 
judgment  was  convinced,  but  not  her  heart. 

Madame  Ferey  went  with  her  to  the  up- 
holsterer's to  choose  the  walnut- wood  furni- 
ture— that  object  of  ambition  to  young  house- 
keepers. Madame  Ferey  says  she  shall  never 
forget  Coralie's  face  on  that  day,  with  its  va- 
riations of  sunshine  and  cloud  ;  while  the  firm, 
well-poised  figure,  the  impersonation  of  youth- 
ful vigor,  contrasted  so  charming  with  the 
blushing,  fluttered  manner,  which  betrayed 
to  her  friend  how  constantly  the  thought  of 
the  absent  one  entered  into  the  choice  of  one 
or  other  article.  One  chair,  quite  a  large 
reading- chair,  Coralie  would  have.  Should  it 
be  covered?  Oh  no!  She  would  rather 
work  a  cover  for  it.  "  A  piece  of  extrava- 
gance,''  said  she  to  Madame  Ferey,  "but  it  will 
last  all  our  lives,  and  Eugene  ought  to  have 
one.  DonH  you  think  so  ?"  And  all  sorts  of 
fairy  visions  were  dancing  before  Coralie's 
eyes  as  sha  spoke. 

Madame  Ferey  had  taken  up  Coralie's  in- 
terests in  real  earnest,  and  had,  by  dint  of 
severe  canvsssing,  procured  several  little 
scholars.  It  was  agreed  that  the  usual 
monthly  charge  of  five  francs  should  always 
be  paid  in  advance.  This  considerate  ar- 
rangement saved  Coralie  from  running  into 
debt  at  the  beginning,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  first  three  months  she  was  enjoying  a 

treat  gale  of  prosperity.  The  mothers  of  her 
rst  pupils  so  boasted  of  her  skill  in  teaching 
reading  and  writing,  but,  above  all,  of  the 
wonderful  stitches  she  taught  their  daughters, 


that  her  little  school  prospered  beyond  all  her 
expectations.  Coralie  even  thought  she 
should  soon  need  a  larger  room  and  an  assist- 
ant ;  but  she  would  wait  now,  for  Eugene's 
advice.  Perhaps  he  would  not  like  her  to 
keep  a  school  after  they  were  married.  In 
his  last  letter  he  had  bid  her  write  no  more, 
for  the  regiment  was  under  orders  to  return 
to  France.  He  was  sure  to  be  with  her  short- 
ly sfier  his  own  letter.  Everything  was 
ready  for  him,  and  it  was  wonderful  what  her 
industry  and  ingenuity  had  done  for  her 
humble  apartment.  She  had  worked  a  large 
rug,  made  the  neatest  and  freshest  of  covers 
for  the  little  sofa,  while  the  famous  great 
chair  was  a  specimen  of  beautiful  elaborate 
worsted  work,  a  paragon  in  its  way.  There 
were  helmets  and  swords  and  banners  flam- 
ing in  charminfiT  confusion  on  the  seat  and 
broad  back,  in  the  centre  of  which  last  was  a 
medallion  with  the  interlaced  initials  E.  and 
C.  The  pride  of  Coralie's  heart,  however, 
was  the  pretty  pendule  on  the  mantel  piece. 
The  only  drawback  to  her  pleasure  as  she 
looked  round  her  was  the  absence  of  the  two 
vases  with  their  bouquets  which  ought  to 
have  flanked  the  pendule.  They  had  yet  to 
be  earned,  and  during  the  probation  of  this 
last  month  even  Coralie's  energy  and  spirit 
gave  way.  She  could  scarcely  l^ar  the  sound 
of  the  little  voices  round  her ;  she  was  hardly 
able  to  command  patience  enough  to  allot  the 
work — to  answer  the  never-ending  questions 
about  cotton  and  muslin,  and  leaves  and  holes, 
and  worsteds  and  silks.  She  was  nearly  wild 
with  impatience  for  the  hour  of  release ;  but 
when  it  came,  solitude  appeared  more  insup- 
portable to  her  than  the  hum  and  buzz  and 
movement  of  the  day.  She  could  not  com- 
mand even  one  of  those  hopeful  anticipations 
she  had  longed  for  the  hour  of  quietness  to 
enjoy — not  one  of  her  former  bright  visions 
of  the  future  would  come  at  her  call.  She 
grew  fearful  and  superstitious,  and  waking  or 
sleeping  was  pursued  by  a  phantom  dread — 
a  dreaa  she  would  not  have  clothed  in  words 
for  empires — a  shapeless  dread  that  was  with- 
ering her  life,  only  to  be  guessed  at  by  the 
sudden  alteration  in  her  looks.  She  grew 
pale  and  thin,  and  there  came  a  stare  in  her 
sweet  eyes,  and  an  impatient  hard  sound  in 
her  voice. 

The  French  are  a  kindly  race,  and  the  sym- 
pathies of  all  who  knew  Coralie  were  soon  in 
full  play.  Heaven  knows  how  every  one  was 
so  well  informed ;  but  the  milk-woman  who 
brought  the  morning  sous  of  milk  let  fall  a 
drop  or  two  over  the  measure,  with  a  smiling 
*'  Courage,  mademoiselle,  le  bon  temps  vien- 
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dra."  The  concierge  and  his  wife  were  ready 
to  lay  violent  hands  on  the  postman^s  gibeme ; 
the  shoeblack  at  the  corner  of  the  street  made 
daily  inquiries ;  and  as  for  the  Spicier  and  his 
spouse,  M.  and  Madame  Bonnenuit,  they 
could  talk  of  nothing  in  their  conjugal  l^te-^- 
t^tes  but  Madlle.  Coralte  and  her  officier 
fianc6.  They  perseveringly  studied  a  muti- 
lated weathercock,  which  had  long  given  up 
service,  and  by  which  they  always  predicted 
a  fair  wind  from  Algiers. 

When  Eugene's  return  might  be  expected 
any  day  or  even  any  hour,  Coralie  begged  for 
a  holiday — all  occupation  had,  indeed,  become 
impossible  to  her.  The  parents  of  her  little 
flock  were  enthusiastically  unanimous  in  their 
consent: — "Mais  oui,  mais  oui,  ma  pauvre 
demoiselle ;  allons  done,  ma  chere  bonne 
demoiselle  ;  du  courage,  9a  va  finir  bient6t, 
le  bon  temps  viendra. 

"  Le  bon  temps  viendra  ?'*  repeated  Cora- 
lie,  and  this  strong,  lively  girl  would  sit  whole 
hours  motionless,  or  move  only  to  look  at  the 
hands  of  the  pendule. 

At  last,  one  Sunday  morning,  Coralie  awoke 
with  an  unusual  feeling  of  cheerfulness;  it 
was  early  spring,  and  a  bright  sun  was  shin- 
ing merrily  into  the  room,  \n  defiance  of  her 
snow-white  curtains — some  egged  lark  near 
was  singing  his  pretty  matins — and,  as  Cora- 
lie opened  her  window,  a  soft  air  wooed  her 
heated  cheek.  A  few  warm  tears  gathered 
in  her  eyes,  her  heart  throbbed  tempestuous- 
ly, and  then  she  felt  a  presentiment,  she 
would  scarcely  own  it  to  herself,  that  he  would 
come  that  day.  First,  Coralie  prayed,  as  she 
had  not  prayed  for  weeks — poor  soul,  was 
she  trying  to  bribe  Heaven  ?  Then  she  dress- 
ed herself  in  her  pretty  new  blue  muslin,  her 
band  shaking  so  she  could  scarcely  fix  the 
buckle  of  her  band,  she  smoothed  and  smooth- 
ed her  hair  till  it  shone  like  satin,  laced 
on  her  new  brodequins,  and  finally  drew 
forth  a  pair  of  cuffs  and  a  collar  she  had  em- 
broidered and  laid  by  in  sweet  anticipation  of 
Eugene's  return.  "They  will  grow  quite 
yellow,'^  soliloquized  she,  dissembling  her 
own  motive,  "  if  I  let  them  lie  longer  in  the 
drawer,"  and  with  sudden  resolution  she  put 
them  on.  And  then — why  then,  she  knew 
not  what  to  do  with  the  long  day,  and  sat 
down  on  her  sofa  in  restless,  yet  happy  list- 
lessness. 

About  noon,  there  was  a  man's  step  on  the 
stair — Coralie  was  not  startled,  not  aston- 
ished, she  had  known  it  would  be  so,  only 
she  panted  hard  as  it  came  nearer,  and  at 
last  stopped  at  her  door.    She  rose,  but  had 


no  power  to  walk — ^a  low  tap— *' Entrez," 
she  said,  in  a  soft  voice,  with  her  hand  out- 
stretched as  if  she  would  have  lifted  the 
latch  herself,  A  uniform  appeared — Coralie 
sprung  forward,  and  met  a  stranger — "  Eu- 
gene, where  is  he?"  cried  the  bewildered 
girl,  retreating,  and  her  eyes  turning  from 
the  intruder,  strained  as  if  seeking  some  one 
following  in  his  rear. 

"  Pardon,  mademoiselle,"  answered  the 
visitor,  "  I  have  come  by  his  wish.  You 
perhaps  know  my  name — Jean  Rivarol — I 
was  Eugene's  comrade. for  many  years." 

"  He  has  often  written  to  me  of  you,"  re- 
turned she,  "  but  you  have  expected  to  find 
him  too  soon — he  has  not  yet  come — but  he 
will  soon  be  here." 

The  young  man  leaned  his  hand  on  the 
back  of  a  chair,  turned  a  strange  look  at  the 
excited  speaker,  and  then  cast  his  eyes  on 
the  ground. 

"  In  truth,"  continued  Coralie,  "  I  thought 
it  was  him  when  you  entered ;  and  so,"  she 
added,  after  a  moment's  pause,  with  a  sweet 
smile,  *'  to  speak  truly,  the  sight  of  you  was 
a  disappointment,  and  I  was,  perhaps,  ungra- 
cious to  Eugene's  best  friend — forgive  me  ! 
Think,  I  have  been  waiting  for  this  day  five 
years — five  weary  years  1" 

The  last  few  words  broke  forth  with  a 
burst  of  long  pent-up  feeling.  Then  with 
more  composure  she  asked — 

"  Where  did  you  leave  him  ?" 

To  this  direct  question  Rivarol,  who  was 
still  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  mur- 
mured something  like  "  on  the  road." 

"  He  will  be  here  to-day,  then  ?" 

"  Not  to-day,  I  think — I  suppose — that  is 
— as  he  is  not  here  yet." 

"  To-morrow  ?"  persisted  Coralie ;  *'moni- 
ing  or  evening,  do  you  think  ?" 

"I  cannot  tell,"  said  Jean,  evidently  em- 
barrassed, and  looking  very  pale.  "  Pardon, 
mademoiselle,  my  intrusion,- 1  will  take  my 
leave." 

Coralie  thought  he  was  hurt  by  the  un- 
graciousness of  her  first  reception. 

'*Nay,"  said  she,  gracefully,  "you  must 
look  on  this  as  Eugene's  home.  It  will  be 
his — ours,  in  a  few  days — and  his  frienda 
will  always  be  welcome.  See,"  she  went  on, 
"  there  stands  his  arm-chair,  I  worked  the 
cover  myself,  and,  to  tell  vou  a  secret,  those 
slippers,  and  that  smoking-cap  are  for  him. 
While  he,  poor  fellow,  has  been  going  through 
toil  and  danger,  it  would  have  been  too  bad 
if  I  had  been  idle.  I  think  Eugene  will  be 
pleased  with  our  modest  home.*' 
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Riyarol  threw  a  hasty  glance  round  the 
room,  which  seemed  to  take  in  all  and  every- 
thing  it  contained. 

*'  S^joar  fait  pour  le  bonhenr," 
(A  home  made  for  happiness,) 

he  exdumed.  He  was  strongly  moved,  his 
voice  was  hasky,  and  his  color  went  and 
came.  Fixing  a  look  on  Coralie's  flashed, 
hopefnl,  expectant  face,  he  rapidly  uttered 
some  words  about  pressing  business,  and  with 
one  hasty  bow  darted  away. 

**  Monsieur,  Monsieur  T'  screamed  Goralie 
after  him,  on  the  stairs.  She  had  some  new 
question  to  put  to  him,  as  to  in  what  exact 
place  he  had  left  Eugene,  but  Monsieur  was 
already  out  of  hearing. 

*'  What  a  hurry  he  is  in  ;  I  shall  tell  Eu- 
gene." And  wiih  this  determination,  the 
stranger  vanished  from  her  thoughts,  which 
returned  to  their  former  train.  Nevertheless, 
she  had  grathered  one  certainty,  that  her  be- 
trothed could  not  be  with  her  bejfore  next  day. 

To-morrow ! — ^how  long  1  And  yet  it  felt 
like  a  relief.  Anticipation  long  on  the  stretch, 
as  the  mtensely  desired  meeting  nears,  be- 
comes somewhat  akin  to  dread.  So,  the  por- 
teress,  who  was  always  running  up  on  one 
pretext  or  another,  and  other  female  neigh- 
bors also— all  in  remarkably  high  spirits — 
were  told  that  M.  Eugene  could  not  arrive 
before  the  morrow. 

The  repeating  this  assurance  constantly  was 
Coralie's  only  conversation  with  her  humble 
friends  that  day.  Her  heart  was  full  of  dis- 
quiet, and  when  alone  she  often  muttered  to 
herself  some  of  Rivarol's  speeches,  harping 
on  "S^jour  fait  pour  le  bonheur,"  or  counting 
over  her  little  treasures  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way. 

On  the  Wednesday  following,  towards 
evening,  as  Madame  Fereyand  her  daughter 
Pauline,  one  of  Coralie's  former  pupils,  were 
silting  together,  talking  pleasantly,  over  Co- 
ralie's happy  prospects,  a  ring  came  to  the 
door  of  the  apartment.  Madame  opened  the 
door  herself,  and  there  stood  a  figure  which 
for  a  few  seconds  she  did  not  recognize.  The 
shrunken  height,  the  stoop  which  brought 
the  shoulders  forward  like  two  points,  the 
shawl  which  hung  over  them  in  a  wretched 
dangle,  the  blanched  cheek  and  lip,  the  sunk- 
en eye,  the  premature  lines  and  angles  of  age 
— all  bore  the  unmistakable  impress  of  dire 
calamity  and  forlorn  despair. 

<*  Chere  Mademoiselle  Coralie  V*  at  length 
burst  from  Madame  Ferey,  in  a  voice  of  sor- 
rowing surprise.  And  taking  her  by  the 
hand,  she  led  her  in  silence  to  a  seat  by  the 


fireside,  and  then  folding  one  of  the  girl's 
hands  in  her  own,  she  asked  in  a  whisper, 
'*  What  has  happened  ?" 

'*  Dead  1'*  said  Coralie,  holding  out  a  folded 
paper  to  Madame  Fercy,  and  averting  her 
face  as  \{  the  sight  of  it  scorched  her. 

It  was  8  most  touching  letter  from  Jean 
Rivarol,  asking  forgiveness  for  his  courage 
having  failed  before  the  purpose  of  his  visit 
to  her  on  the  preceding  day.  At  sight  of  her, 
he  had  not  had  the  heart  to  speak;  his 
tongue  had  refused  to  tell  her  the  fatal  tid- 
ings. Eugene  had  fallen  in  a  skirmish  for 
which  he  had  volunteered  only  two  days 
before  the  regiment  embarked  for  France. 
Jean  Rivarol  had  been  by  his  side,  and  re- 
ceived his  last  instructions.  He  had  carried 
his  friend's  body  within  the  French  lines,  and 
given  it  Christian  burial  near  Oran,  putting 
up  a  rude  cross  bearing  the  name  of  Coralie's 
affianced  husband,  to  mark  the  place  where  , 
he  lay,  with  a  wreath  of  immortelles,  to  show 
that  a  friend  had  mourned  over  that  distant 
grave. 

Ood  alone  knew  what  the  poor  widowed 
heart  went  through,  for  Coralie  wrestled 
with  her  first  grief  alone ;  no  eye  had  been 
allowed  to  watch  those  death-throes  of  hap- 
piness. What  can  any  one  say  to  the  be- 
reaved, but  "  Lord,  we  beseech  thee  to  have 
mercy." 

Good  Madame  Ferey  and  Pauline  cried  aa 
if  their  hearts  would  break,  but  Coralie  shed 
no  tear.  She  sat  in  a  listless  attitude,  her 
eyes  fixed  on  vacancy,  as  if  looking  at  and 
seeing  only  her  own  thoughts. 

"  And  when  did  you  get  this  terrible  let- 
ter, my  dear  ?"  at  length  asked  Madame. 

**  I  do  not  know — a  lonff  time  ago — just 
when  I  was  expecting  him.' 

Madame  Ferey  looked  up  ahirmed  at  this 
answer. 

"  I  mean  the  day  before  yesterday,"  said 
Coralie,  making  an  effort  to  collect  her 
thoughts.  "The  day  before  yesterday — 
Monday.  An  age  of  grief  has  passed  over 
me  since  then."  And  now,  having  broke 
silence,  she  went  on  talking :  *'  I  have  lived 
in  him — a  love  of  so  many,  many  years— it 
is  very  hard.  I  may  say,  no  action  of  my 
life,  however  trifling,  not  even  the  gathering 
a  flower,  but  was  done  with  the  thought  of 
him  in  my  heart.  He  was  the  rudder  of  my 
life.  And  so  he  will  be  still.  For,  Madame 
Ferey,  I  have  thought  and  thought,  and  set- 
tled It  all  in  my  mind.  I  cannot  remain,  in 
Paris,  to  see  ever  around  me  all  that  I  had 
prepared  for  his  return — all  I  did  for  him ; 
I  should  go  mad." 
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Madame  Ferey  iodeed  began  to  fear  she 
might,  and  concurred  in  the  necessity  of  a 
removal. 

"You  feel  that,"  said  Coralie,  eagerly; 
"  you  are  a  real  friend." 

"  And  where  would  you  go  ?" 

"  To  Oran."  And  then  Coralie  told  her 
plan.  It  was  a  wild,  adventurous  scheme, 
particularly  some  years  back. 

But  Madame  Ferey  made  no  objections, 
feeling  it  better  to  let  the  poor  girl  follow 
any  decision  she  had  come  to  for  herself,  and 
believing  that  the  difficulties  of  carrying  it 
into  effect  would  give  time  for  consideration. 
In  taking  this  view,  the  kind  lady  underrated 
the  firm  will  of  her  prot6g6. 

Carolie's  aim  and  ambition  was  to  bring 
back  Eugene's  remains  to  France,  and  to  lay 
them  by  the  side  of  her  mother  in  the 
cemetery  of  Montmartre.  She  had  already 
*made  inquiries ;  it  would  cost  three  thousand 
francs. 

"  I  can  perhaps  earn  as  much  at  Oran,  and 
if  not  I  can  pray  by  his  resting-place^  and 
mark  it  better  than  by  a  wooden  cross ;  and 
ftt  last  we  will  rest  in  the  same  grave,  either 
in  our  native  France  or  under  the  African 
soil  where  he  fell.  It  little  matters,  so  we 
are  together." 

That  evening  the  wretched  girl  left  Madame 
Ferey  more  calm  than  she  had  been  since  the 
fatal  news.  The  discussing  her  project  with 
a  friend  had  given  it  reality.  She  had  none 
to  help  her  in  her  inquiries  or  preparations. 
She  felt  that  she  must  be  up  and  doing,  and 
instead  of  indulging  in  natural  grief,  she 
roused  herself  to  action.  Many  days  passed 
in  the  arrangements  necessary  for  her  plan  ; 
then  it  was  rumored  among  the  scholars 
thai  Mademoiselle  Fischer  was  going  away 
ever  so  far,  and  would  never  keep  a  school 
again.    There  was  a  sale,  and  all  the  furni- 


ture and  other  precious  possessionsy  so  hard- 
ly earned — objects  around  which  were  twined 
so  many  tender  thoughts  and  joyful  hopes — 
were  sold  and  scattered  abroad.  Everything, 
except  the  arm-chair  which  she  still  called 
his ;  that  she  begged  Madame  Ferey  to  keep 
in  case  she  ever  returned.  The  slippers  and 
cap  she  took  with  her.  Grief — true  grief, 
has  strange  vagaries.  She  bade  every  one 
adieu  quietly,  without  having  told  any  but 
Madame  Ferey  whither  she  was  going.  Some 
months  elapsed,  and  then  Madame  Ferey 
received  a  letter  dated  from  Oran.  Coralie 
had  made  her  way  through  difficulties  and 
disagreeables  of  all  kinds ;  but  she  was  used 
to  struggles,  hardships,  and  self-reliance. 
She  was  now  settled  at  Oran,  and  supporting 
herself  as  a  day*governes8  among  the  families 
of  the  French  officers.  She  was  very  kindly 
treated.  Before  leaving  Paris,  she  had  seen 
Rivarol  again,  and  received  all  the  informa- 
tion requisite  to  find  out  the  spot  sacred  to 
her  aflFections.  Each  morning,  before  the 
heat  of  an  African  day,  and  before  the  toil 
of  her  avocation  begins,  she  walks  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  town  to  kneel  and  pray  by 
the  side  of  a  retired  grave. 

The  native  population  by  whose  dwellings 
she  passes,  noticed  this  young  Frenchwoman's 
diurnal  pilgrimage,  watohea  her  steps,  and 
discovered  its  object.  It  raised  her  nigh  in 
their  veneration. 

One  morning  an  old  negro,  himself  a  toiling 
servant  to  Arabs,  awaited  her  coming,  ana 
presented  her  a  nosegay  with  these  words : 

*^  Moi  donner  ces  flears  ^  voos  car  voas  bonne.^ 
(Me  give  you  these  flowers  because  you  good). 

Any  traveller  visiting  Oran  may  easily  find 
out  our  heroine.  She  was  still  toiling  on  in 
hope  a  few  months  ago. 


•  •• 


Lord  Stanlbt  on  Eduoatioit. — ^The  fo\- 
lowing  remarks  were  uttered  by  Lord  Stan- 
ley before  the  members  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institutions  connected  with  the  Institutional 
AjBsociation  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  at 
Enowsley : — **  In  education,  as  in  other  mat- 
ters, self-help  is  the  best  help — that  a  little 
which  men  do  for  themselves  is  better  than  a 
great  deal  that  they  get  the  State  to  do  for 
them.  We  see,  too,  this — ^and  not  long  ago 
it  was  a  matter  which  philanthropists  and  the 
public  were  too  much  in  the  habit  of  over- 
looking— we  see  that  we  cannot  by  any  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  Qovemment  or  the 


public,  deprive  the  parent  of  the  privilege  or 
absolve  him  from  that  duty  and  responsibility' 
which  lies  primarily  on  him — that  of  duly 
instructing  his  children.  And  from  these 
admitted  truths  it  follows,  that,  in  order  to 
do  any  real  good,  it  is  the  parent  who  must 
be  interested  in  the  work  of  education.  That 
you  can  only  accomplish  by  giving  him  also 
an  interest  in  literature  and  literary  pursuits, 
on  his  own  account ;  and  that  is  what,  in  as- 
sociations of  this  kind,  you  undertake  and  en- 
deavor to  effect,  and  the  work  upon  which 
we  one  and  all  are  engaged." 
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THE  WOMEN  AND  THE  SALONS  OF  FRANCE, 

UNDER    THE    EMPIRE;    THE    RESTORATION,    AND    THE    MONARCHY    OP    JULY. 


Cabdikal  Mazabin  said  to  Don  Louis  de 
Haro,  at  the  time  of  the  peace  of  the  Pyr- 
enees: '' How  lucky  jou  are  in  Spain :  there, 
women  are  satisfied  with  being  coquettish  or 
devout ;  they  obey  their  lover  or  their  con- 
fessor, and  interfere  with  nothmg  else.  But 
here,  they  wish  to  govern  the  State.  We 
have  three  such  :  the  Duchess  of  Chevreuse, 
the  Princess  Palatine,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Longueville,  women  who  would  overthrow 
empires  by  their  intrigues." 

The  Chancellor  Maupeon  used  to  say  that 
women  could  not  understand  politics  more 
than  geese.  A  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  held 
the  intelligence  of  the  fair  sex  in  equally  low 
estimation.  His  wife  having  ventured  an 
observation  upon  the  war  which  he  had  to 
sustain  against  Swabia,  "  Madame,"  he  said, 
**  we  took  you  to  give  us  a  successor,  and  not 
to  give  us  advice. 

Jean  Y.  of  Brittany  averred  that  a  woman 
knew  all  that  was  wanted  of  her  ''quand 
elle  savoit  mettre  diffi^rence  entre  la  chemise 
et  le  pourpoinct  de  son  mary."  Moliere  has 
dramatized  this  historical  saying,  related  by 
Montaigne,  in  his  "  Femmes  Savantes  :*' 

Nos  phreSf  but  ce  point,  ^taient  gens  bien  fensis, 
Qui  disaient  qn'one  femme  en  salt  toujours  assez 
Qaand  la  capacity  de  son  esprit  se  hausse 
A  connaitre  un  ponrpoiDt  d*avec  un  hant-de- 
cbausae. 

In  a  letter  of  the  6th  of  November,  1806, 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  wrote   to  Jose- 

a* '  ne :  <*  You  appear  to  be  annoyed  at  the 
things  I  say  of  women.  It  is  true  I  hate 
intriguing  women  above  all  things,  I  am 
accustomed  to  women  who  are  good,  mild, 
and  conciliating ;  those  are  the  women  I 
like." 

Always  ready  to  enter  the  lists  with  the 
conqueror  of  Italy,  Madame  de  Stael  asked 
him  one  day,  in  a  large  circle  of  society,  who 
in  his  estimation  was  the  first  woman  in  the 
world,  dead  or  alive  ? 

"  Celle  qui  a  fait  le  plus  d'enfants,"  an- 
swered Napoleon,  smiling. 

Notwithstanding  these  records  of  ungal- 


lant  attacks  made  by  authority  upon  the  fair 
sex.  Dr.  Y^ron  justly  remarks,  that  in  France 
women  have  always  exercised  a  certain  em- 
pire upon  society  as  it  existed  in  their  time ; 
they  have  known  how  to  change  their  parts, 
their  attitudes,  and  their  seductions  under 
different  rigimeB ;  and,  at  many  epochs  of 
French  history,  they  have  even  pretended  to 
govern  the  State.* 

The  empire  of  women  was  of  brief  dura- 
tion at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution 
of  1789 :  the  salons,  at  that  epoch  so  nu- 
merous, so  brilliant,  and  a  few  nights 
previously  so  powerful,  were  speedily 
dispersed  by  brutal  and  threatening  influ- 
ences— those  of  the  clubs  and  the  streets ;  • 
influences  which  put  to  the  rout  all  assem- 
blages which  required  a  certain  quietude  for 
their  effective  development. 

Madame  de  Stael,  at  that  time  in  her  J9iv- 
mi^re  jeunesse,  made  an  attempt,  during  the 
administration  of  M.  de  Narbonne  and  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  to  exercise  a  certaia 
influence  upon  that  assembly  in  her  salon* 
and  to  rally  and  to  direct  its  principal  mem- 
bers, as  at  a  later  period  was  done,  in  the 
midst  of  the  animated  but  regular  niove- 
ments  of  a  constitutional  monarchy.  These 
precocious  political  reunions  were  overthrown 
by  the  same  impetuous  torrent  which  car- 
ried away  the  throne  of  the  10th  of  August. 

The  vast  influence  of  Madame  Roland's 
salon  is  now  a  matter  of  history.  This  re- 
markable woman,  clever  and  ambitious,  ruled 
over  the  men  of  her  party  as  if  she  had  been 
their  chief.  She  was  the  first  who  endea- 
vored to  organize  the  bourgeoisie  of  France 
of  '89.  She  was  in  the  possession  of  more 
graces  and  amiability  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, but  her  projects  for  the  future,  per- 
chance reasonable,  but  certainly  premature, 
were  quickly  upset  by  catastrophes.  There 
were  no  more  salons  when  the  scaffold  be- 
came permanent! 

Women,  however,  began  to  regain  power 
the  moment  the  days  of  Terror  had  gone 

*  M^moires  d'un  Bourgeois  de  Paris.  Par  Le 
Docteur  Y^ron.    Tome  Sixi^me. 
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by.  The  beauties  of  the  epoch,  among 
whom  Madame  Tallien  occupies  historically 
the  first  rank,  assured  their  empire  by  the 

§ity  and  humanity  shown  to  the  victims, 
'he  goodness  of  their  hearts,  the  cynical 
ex* Director  of  the  Opera  would  make  us  be- 
lieve, sympathizing  with  all  forms  of  suffer- 
ing, Us  entratnait  mime  a  de  faciles  tendres- 
sea! 

Under  the  Directory,  Madame  de  Stael 
saw,  on  her  return  from  Switzerland,  the 
leaders  of  all  shades  of  the  old  party  reas- 
sembled in  her  salons.  Her  doors  were  only 
closed  to  the  Jacobins.  The  author  of  '*  Co- 
rinne  "  was  indebted  for  this  great  influence 
to  the  remarkable  qualities  of  her  heart  and 
intellect,  to  an  indefatigable  activity,  and  to 
a  certain  prodigality  of  herself  and  of  her 
sentiments.  Those  even  whom  she  pleased 
least  capitulated  in  the  long  run.  She  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  within  the  sphere  of  her 
attractions  every  person  of  distinction  or  re- 
nown. But  these  reunions,  where  Madame 
de  Stael  pretended  to  reign  and  govern, 
were  deemed  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
new  order  of  things.  Exiled  to  Switzerland, 
sbe  regretted  there  for  a  long  time  her  salon 
in  Paris,  or,  as  she  used  to  call  it,  her  rivulet 
of  the  Rue  du  6ac. 

The  Consulat  saw  several  salons  of  more 
or  less  importance  open  their  doors,  and  al- 
lowed them  to  exist.  Madame  de  Montes- 
spn,  widow  of  a  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  wife 
she  had  been,  as  Madame  de  Maintenon  had 
been  the  wife  of  Louis  XIV.,  assembled  at 
her  soirees  persons  attached  to  different  par- 
ties, and  sought  to  effect  a  fusion  between 
different  rigimes,  Madame  de  Montesson, 
friend  of  the  Beauharoais,  showed  herself 
devoted  to  the  Bonapartes,  and  she  made 
converts  among  the  emigrants,  and  even 
among  the  great  names  of  the  old  nobility, 
to  the  new  order  of  things. 

At  this  epoch,  the  graces,  the  charms,  and 
the  intelligence  of  Madame  R^camier,  at- 
tracted within  her  circle  a  polished  and 
amiable  society,  but  more  of  a  literary  than 
of  a  political  cast. 

Under  the  Empire,  the  women  whose  so- 
ciety was  most  courted,  who  took  the  first 
places  at  the  imperial  court,  and  who  graced 
the  brilliant  assemblies  of  the  staff  on  days 
of  festivals,  revelled  in  that  great  and  rich 
beauty,  which  inspires  neither  elegies,  nor 
madrigals,  nor  sonnets,  but  which  moves  the 
senses  before  either  heart  or  intellect  know 
anything  about  it. 

Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Bassano,  Madame 
la  Comtesse  Duch^tel,  Madame  Regnault  de 


Saint-Jean-d'Angely,  Madame  la  Duchesse 
de  Vicence,  Madame  Visconti;  and,  in 
second  rank,  many  a  pr^fet's  wife,  give  us 
an  idea  of  that  beauty  which  is  incompati- 
ble with  elegance  and  grace,  but  which,  in 
order  to  conquer,  disdains  to  borrow  any- 
thing from  the  imagination,  from  the  refine- 
ments of  mind,  or  from  all  those  subtle  and 
studied  coquetries  which  are  requisite  to 
impart  passion  in  calmer  and  more  tranquil 
epochs. 

The  numerous  varieties,  and  different 
shades  of  beauty,  are  in  all  times  repre- 
sented among  women ;  but  the  diverse 
regim^t  that  govern  society  only  place  in 
the  foremost  rank  those  whose  beauty,  so  to 
say,  shows  itself  to  be  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  spirit,  with  the  ideas,  it  might 
almost  be  said  with  the  philosophy,  of  the 
time.  Thus,  under  the  Empire,  an  upright, 
imposing  bearing,  a  Greek  outline,  a  look 
full  of  fire,  a  power  of  attraction  which 
would  no  more  admit  of  being  questioned 
than  the  bravery  of  French  warriors,  some 
sense  and  intelligence, — but  an  intelligence 
unclouded  by  chimeras  or  vain  misgivings, 
keeping  within  the  circle  marked  out  for  it, 
appreciating  only  positive  things,  and  pre- 
ferring in  love  a  sustained  heroism  to  a  Ian- 
guishing  sentimentality, — such  were,  in  the 
first  years  of  the  century,  the  principal  moral 
and  physical  features  of  the  women  who 
were  celebrated  by  their  triumphs  in  salons, 
as  also  perhaps  by  the  glory  of  those  who 
loved  them. 

The  women  of  the  Empire  entertained  the 
most  tender  enthusiasm,  the  most  sympa- 
thizing weakness  for  living  illustrations  of 
the  field  of  battle  ;  for  those  brilliant  officers 
whose  persons  revealed  force,  vigor,  and 
courage.  The  Lauzuns  of  that  epoch  were 
so  many  heroes. 

Nevertheless,  towards  the  end  of  the  im- 
perial  regime,  a  new  group  of  women  gath- 
ered round  Queen  Hortense,  and,  taking 
after  her,  came  under  the  influence  of  more 
refined  graces,  and  more  chaste  and  delicate 
sensibilities. 

A  new  reign  of  women  was  inaugurated 
with  the  Restoration.  Clever  women,  with 
some  pretensions  to  beauty,  aristocratic  man- 
ners, and  a  simplicity  which  took  uncom- 
monly, shone  with  great  lustre  in  the  salons, 
where  they  were  surrounded  with  homages 
and  distinguished  by  a  discreet  and  reputa- 
ble celebrity.  Lamartine  came,  and  the  po- 
litical, the  poetic  and  literary  women,  once 
more  took  the  lead.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  resuscitate  the  different  classes,  the  dif- 
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ferent  opinions  of  Bocieties,  as  at  that  time 
constituted,  to  do  justice  to  all  the  women 
that  were  then  met  with,  distinguished  in 
their  own  circles  and  their  own  little  worlds, 
and  who  rivalled  with  one  another  in  charms, 
in  wit,  and  in  emulation. 

After  the  renowned  salons  of  Madame  de 
Montcalm,  Madame  de  Duras,  and  a  few 
others,  which  M.  de  Yillemain  has  lately  de- 
scribed, with  expressions  of  deep  regret  for 
times  now  gone  by,  a  whole  youthful  world 
might  be  quoted,  who,  bursting  into  bloom 
under  the  Restoration,  heralded  its  chief 
features  by  a  poetic  physiognomy,  a  graceful 
melancholy,  and  a  Christian  philosophy. 

Who  has  not  seen  a  young  woman  with 
light  hair  at  the  balls  of  Madame  the  Du- 
chess of  Berry,  gliding  lightly  by,  scarcely 
touching  the  ground,  every  movement  im- 
pressed with  so  much  elegance  that  one  was 
struck  with  her  gracefulness  before  knowing 
she  was  a  beauty?  Who  then  recognized 
the  young  Marchioness  of  Castries,  and  can- 
not now  embody  the  idea  of  that  youthful, 
charming  aerial,  beauty,  which  was  applaud- 
ed and  honored  in  the  salons  of  the  Res- 
toration? The  society  of  the  time,  which 
had  been  carried  away  by  the  sentimental 
Elvira  of  the  "  Meditations,"  was  less  terres- 
trial and  less  pagan  in  its  tastes  than  it  had 
been  in  the  time  of  the  Empire.  Neverthe- 
less, the  grandiose  and  imposing  style  of 
beauty  was  still  worthily  upheld,  with  the 
aid  of  a  certain  elegance  derived  from  blood 
and  descent,  by  the  Duchess  of  Guiche,  since 
Dachess  of  Grammont.  A  young  girl  was 
also  at  the  same  epoch  much  sought  after 
in  all  the  aristocratic  salons,  where  she  was 
not  less  admired  for  her  rare  and  splendid 
beauty  than  she  was  for  that  poetic  talent 
which  made  of  her  "la  Muse  de  la  Pa- 
trie." 

Political  men  were  at  that  time  entertained, 
if  not  presided  over,  in  the  salons  of  Madame 
de  Saint  Aulaire  and  of  the  young  Duchess 
of  Broglio.  There  was  in  these  two  dis- 
tinguished ladies  a  delightful  harmony  of  in- 
telligence and  thought,  and  of  elevated  and 
religious  sentiments  not  incompatible  with 
worldly  and  political  pursuits. 

The  somewhat  despotic  power  of  hand- 
some swordsmen  was  put  down  in  the  bou- 
doirs and  salons.  There  were  other  things 
to  talk  about  besides  duels,  bulletins  of  the 
grande  armee,  and  cavalry  charges.  Cele- 
brated preachers,  bishops  of  a  rather  worldly 
turn,  people  of  talent  and  of  irreproachable 
character,  and  political  men  of  a  certain  impor- 
tance, were  now  the  chief  persons  who  ob- 


tained favor  in    these  eloquent  aristocratic 
assemblies. 

Fashionable  ladies  even  attended  the 
more  interesting  debates  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  Each  orator  filled  the  galleries  with 
his  friends  on  the  days  when  he  was  to  ad- 
dress the  house.  The  secret  of  a  feminine  pro- 
tection could  be  detected  even  in  the  highest 
political  destinies  of  the  time ;  every  minis- 
ter had  his  Egeria.  Princess  Bagration, 
whose  beauty,  graces,  and  wit,  admired  at 
more  than  one  congress,  have  become  a  mat- 
ter of  history,  encouraged  and  fostered  by 
her  attendance  at  the  tribune,  the  easy  yet 
spirited  eloquence  of  M.  de  Martignac. 

A  new  era  commenced  with  the  Monarchy 
of  July,  The  salons  of  the  preceding  regime 
continued  open,  but  they  were  filled  with  re- 
grets, spite,  and  bad  humor  against  the 
fovemment  which  had  just  been  installed, 
'hen  a  new  and  distinct  race  of  women 
sprang  Tnto  existence,  took  the  impression  of 
the  day,  and  sobn  imparted  a  tone  to  all 
around.  These  young  women,  of  a  beauty 
which  held  a  middle  place  between  the  beau- 
ty of  the  Empire  and  that  of  the  Restora- 
tion, making  their  entrance  into  the  world  af- 
ter the  government  of  July  was  established 
and  consolidated,  knew  only  it,  troubled 
themselves  very  little  with  the  pretensions  of 
those  who  had  preceded  them,  and  who  were 
now  in  no  small  degree  faded,  and  launched 
forth  in  a  career  of  their  own,  full  of  charms 
and  delights.  Paris  had  experienced  the 
reign  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain,  and 
afterwards  that  of  the  Faubourg  Saint 
Honor6 ;  it  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Place 
Saint  Georffes.  Every  quarter  of  Paris  has, 
in  reality,  its  distinctive  manners,  the  con- 
trast between  which  can  neither  be  calculated 
nor  appreciated  by  distance.  Young  women 
made  their  appearance  at  this  moment,  and 
aspired  to  the  frivolous  and  evanescent  celebri- 
ty of  fashion,  who  were  possessed  of  charms, 
and  always  dressed  in  a  style  alike  rich  and 
reeherchS,  who  were  intellectual  but  inclined 
to  the  positive,  and  no  longer  carried  away 
by  the  imagination,  and  who  were  possessed 
of  a  determination  of  will,  which  was  sus- 
tained without  an  e£Port  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  varied  and  most  brilliant  dissipation.  In 
the  world  of  that  time,  fortune  held  as  great 
a  place  as  ever,  and  even  greater  than  here- 
tofore. People  took  a  pleasure  in  displaying 
their  riches,  either  by  costly  dress,  by  the 
splendor  of  their  equipages,  or  by  their 
luxurious  furniture,  extending  itself  to  the 
fine  arts  and  objects  of  veriu.  These  dis- 
tinctive features  of  fashionable  ladies,  some 
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of  whom  attracted  even  the  attention  of  the 
yoang  heir  to  the  throne  under  the  Monarchy 
of  Julj»  are  well  known.  It  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  quote  a  few  names,  but  discretion 
forbids. 

Without  the  circle  of  the  court  of  King 
Louise  Philippe  it  is  impossible  to  seize  upon 
and  describe  the  numerous  forms  which 
vanity  assumed  in  the  ever-renewing  confu- 
sion and  agitation  of  the  day.  It  was  the 
great  era  for  dressing  for  effect  and  for  co- 
quetry without  disguise* 

In  1831,  the  wealthy  bourgeoisie  made  the 
Opera  their  home ;  they  took  the  place  there 
of  the  great  families  and  the  great  names  of 
the  Restoration. 

More  than  one  young  woman  established 
her  reputation  as  a  lady  of  fashion  in  a  box 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  There 
are  some  beauties  with  whom  the  brilliancy 
of  thejights  and  the  staring  of  the  crowd  im- 
part additional  animation  to  their  counte- 
nances and  enhance  their  attractions. 

Who  has  not  had  the  indiscretion  to  allow 
his  lorgnette  to  rest  upon  a  charming  lady 
full  of  smiles,  with  black  eyes  and  eyebrows, 
whose  neck  and  shoulders  presented  the 
most  exquisite  outlines  and  the  most  grace- 
ful movements  ?  Her  expressive  physiog- 
nomy depicted  almost  instantaneously  the 
lively  emotions  which  she  received  from  the 
theatre,  and  the  pleasure  which  the  homage 
by  which  she  was  surrounded  cave  to  her. 
The  most  wealthy  and  distinguished  young 
men,  as  well  as  many  old  men,  proverbial 
for  their  gallantry,  rivalled  with  one  another 
in  the  vigor  of  their  assaults  upon  her 
youth  and  heart,  in  despite  of  the  foot-lights 
and  a  husband.  Nor  was  she  wanting  in 
spirit  to  repel  these  assiduities.  ''Take 
care,"  she  said  to  a  septuagenary  one  day, 
who  was  harassing  her  with  his  attentions, 
"  je  vais  vous  ceder.'* 

This  young  lady,  whose  name  was  in  every 
one's  mouth,  and  whose  position  placed  her 
alongside  of  the  court,  was  to  be  seen  at  the 
most  fashionable  balls  as  well  as  in  the  most 
prominent  and  recherehi  seat  at  the  race- 
course. Her  absence  from  any  one  of  these 
rendezvous  of  opulence,  luxury,  and  frivol- 
ity, would  have  been  felt  by  all.  She  eclips- 
ed all  competitors  wherever  she  showed  her- 
self, and  according  to  the  Latin  historian, 
"  eo  magis  prssfulgebat  quod  non  videbatur." 

During  this  regime  of  eighteen  years'  du- 
ration, the  romances  of  Madame  Sand  and  of 
Balzac,  and  the  poetry  of  Alfred  de  Musset, 
imparted  a  peculiar  character  to  young  wo- 
men.    Boldness  of  conception,  cavalier-like 


manners,  a  sensibility  susceptible  of  deep 
emotions,  but  only  for  positive  things,  or 
where  their  interests  were  concerned,  consti- 
tuted  the  distinctive  features  of  the  more  or 
less  political  and  more  or  less  fashionable 
women  of  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe. 

Some,  of  good  birth,  charming  manners, 
and  high  spirits,  indulged  in  eccentricities  of 
conduct  not  altogether  feminine.  One  of 
these,  who  was  indefatigable  in  field  sports, 
a  first-rate  rider,  ready  to  engage  any  Mad- 
ame Patin  who  should  cross  her  path  with 
sword  or  pistol,  who  smoked  egregiously, 
and  never  cared  to  control  the  fantasies  of 
either  her  heart  or  her  head,  had  still  the 
power  to  attract  round  her,  whether  at  tho 
theatre,  at  the  steeple-chase,  or  in  the  salons, 
serious  and  important  personages,  as  well  as 
"  the  fine  flower  of  our  golden  youth."  Free- 
thinker, if  you  so  will  it,  untameable  in  char- 
acter, taking  life  boldly,  profoundly  philo* 
sophical,  she  would,  like  the  Duchess  of 
Bourgogne,  have  cheered  the  old  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  by  her  witty  sayings  ;  she  would, 
in  the  early  days  of  her  youth,  have  roused* 
by  her  numerous  attractions,  the  worn-out 
passions  of  Louis  XY. 

All  this,  let  it  be  said  without  sarcasm  for 
that  vast  number  of  young  women,  amiable, 
well-informed,  regular,  reasonable,  and  far 
from  void  of  beauty,  whom  the  higher  classes 
and  the  middle  classes  rival  one  another  in 
bringing  up  in  a  style  which  tends  every  day 
to  confound  the  two  classes  more  and  more 
together. 

Those  exchanges  of  titles  of  nobility  for 
large  fortunes,  which  were  so  common  under 
the  Restoration,  continued  under  the  Mon- 
archy of  July.  Under  this  latter  regime,  the 
balance  to  be  made  in  a  contract  between  a 
coat  of  arms  and  a  dowry  was  regulated  with 
increased  parsimony,  and  not  always  so  mucli 
in  favor  of  the  escutcheon.  Many  a  young 
woman,  inheritor  of  the  paternal  millions^ 
laboriously  accumulated  in  the  practice  of  a 
more  or  less  liberal  profession,  purchased  her 
title  of  countess,  and  her  right  of  presenta- 
tion in  the  salons  of  the  Faubourg  of  St. 
Germain,  for  a  very  modest  annuity  settled 
upon  the  husband,  who  was  in  no  way  allow- 
ed to  interfere  with  the  capital  from  whence 
it  was  derived.  Under  the  junior  branch, 
the  purchase  of  a  title  of  nobility  experienced 
a  great  decline  in  value. 

The  parliamentary  government  upheld,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  if  not  an  elegant  and 
refined  phraseology  in  the  salons,  at  least  a 
certain  degree  of  taste  and  ab'dity.  But  still 
it  cannot  be  gainsaid,  that  among  the  women 
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who  gave  tliemselves  the  greatest  trouble  to 
lead  the  fashion,  no  small  nnmber  were  also 
"women  of  business."  Many  a  beauty  with 
oharming  eyes  and  most  attractive  and  poetic 
countenance,  in  the  inidst  of  the  emotions  of 
daily  life  and  the  thousand  cares  and  anxieties 
mseparable  from  their  pretensions,  would  ex- 
hibit greater  skill  in  detecting  the  combina* 
tions  of  the  Bourse  than  her  husband,  absorb- 
ed in  stock-exchange  speculations,  and  having 
little  or  nothing  else  to  think  of. 

One  of  the  most  fashionable  women  of  the 
Government  of  July,  and  whose  exceeding 
beauty  woald  have  filled  the  salons  of  the 
Empire  and  the  Restoration  with  admiration, 
allowed  herself  to  be  particularly  carried 
away  by  what,  in  her  case,  was  a  family  pas- 
sion for  gambling  in  the  funds.  She  would 
conceive  and  follow  out  combinations  of  the 
most  extensive  bearing,  and  often  conduct 
them  to  a  fortunate  result  such  as  she  herself 
had  alone  foreseen  ;  and  all  that  united  to  a 
noble  patronage  of  art,  and  an  admirable,  ap- 
preciation for  intelligence  and  originality  of 
views. 

The  most  modest  artist  was  favored  with  the 
same  delicate  attentions  in  the  salons  of  that 
lady,  whose  aspect  and  attitudes  were  those 
of  a  duchess,  as  the  leading  diplomatists, 
financiers,  or  statesmen  of  the  day.  A  strong 
inclination  for  all  that  is  beautiful  and  rare 
creates  the  love  of  money,  and  hence  it  is 
that,  amidst  the  progress  of  commerce  and  of 
industry,  many  women,  who,  one  would  think, 
could  have  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  culti- 
vate their  beauty  and  study  their  dress,  dis- 
play a  practical  capacity  for  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  complicated  afifairs. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries the  great  ladies  of  the  court  had  nothing 
but  gambling  with  which  to  ruin  or  to  enrich 
themselves  :  in  our  times  intellect  and  talent 
pla^  a  far  greater  part  in  the  combinations 
which  propose  to  themselves  the  acquiring 
of  a  large  fortune  as  a  result.  The  possession 
of  riches  has  not,  however,  the  effect  of  dead- 
ening the  sympathies  of  these  great  ladies ; 
on  the  contrary,  their  natural  tendencies  are 
always  towards  generous  and  noble  actions. 

The  women  in  that  numerous  gallery  of 
portraits  sketched  by  the  masterly  hand  of  St. 
Simon,  ever  absorbed  in  their  beauty,  their 
great  luxury,  and  their  brilliant  pleasures^ 
combined  with  the  transaction  of  a  serious 
business,  are  wanting  in  this  last  great  feature. 
Kone  showed  themselves  equal  to  the  task 
of  uniting  the  imagination  of  a  Law  or  a 
Colbert  with  the  severe  and  charming  atti- 


tudes of  a  Maintenon,  the  lovely  coquetry  of 
a  Duchess  of  Bourgogne,  or  the  tender  and 
loving  heart  of  a  La  Yalli^re. 

A  few  political  salons  flourished  under  the 
Monarchy  of  July.  A  title  of  nobility,  a 
large  fortune,  a  graceful  hospitality,  personal 
charms,  or  the  reputation  of  beauty,  do  not 
suffice  for  a  person  of  distinction,  loving  the 
world,  to  draw  around  her  men  of  standing 
occupying  or  having  occupied  high  stations, 
and  to  create  a  centre  of  conversation  which 
shall  above  all  things  be  well  informed  upon 
the  affairs  of  the  moment.  It  requires,  to  pro- 
duce such  a  result,  to  have  kept  up  intimate 
relations  with  the  distinguished  men  of  other 
countries  as  well  as  of  one's  own.  How 
clever  and  ready  nust  the  hostess  also  be, 
who  has  always  at  her  command  the  language 
which  is  best  adapted  for  those  whom  she  has 
to  address,  and  finds  words  to  gratify  every 


one 
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Members  of  the  two  chambers — ministers, 
artists,  and  literary  men — were  among  the 
privileged  classes  in  the  salons  of  the  time 
of  Louis  Philippe,  sometimes  presided  over 
by  a  great  foreign  lady.  These  intimate  and 
familiar  reunions  brought  political  men  to- 
gether, and  more  than  one  result,  useful  to 
the  country,  was  thus  often  brought  about 
amidst  those  conflicts  of  opinion  which  arise 
from  parliamentary  discussion.  Many  an  ac- 
ademical election  was  also  decided  by  the 
influences  of  the  salons,  and  there  still  exists 
little  groups  of  academicians,  who,  by  their 
worldly  habits,  evidently  consider  themselves 
as  necessary  elements  of  fashionable  society. 

Women  have  been  sovereigns,  and  have 
seen  themselves  surrounded  by  flatterers  in 
all  ages.  In  Homer  we  find  old  men  adhiir- 
ing  the  graces  of  Helen,  exalting  her  charms 
and  attractions,  and  grieving  over  the  power 
of  such  fatal  seductions.  Theocritus,  full  of 
sentiment  and  passion,  makes  his  companions 
and  rivals  join  with  him  m singingthe  beauty 
of  the  daughter  of  IVndarus.  The  munifi- 
cence of  emperors  and  kings  has  raised  statues 
and  palaces  to  those  whom  they  have  loved. 
This  somewhat  pagan  worship  for  the  beauty 
of  women  no  longer  exists  in  our  times.  Wo- 
men reign,  and  always  will  reign^  over  the 
heart :  but  in  the  present  day  the  young  wo- 
man and  wife  is  rather  an  object  of  respect 
and  esteem  than  of  attentions  and  gallantry. 
Clubs,  which  multiply  every  day,  keep  men 
away^rom  female  society  ;  they  lose  the  in- 
fluence of  their  mild  and  beneficial  example, 
and  they  oblige  the  more  refined  sex  to  put 
up  with  their  own  rude  and  masculine  habitSi 
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even  to  the  smoking  of  cigars.  The  nine- 
teenth century  is  very  far  removed  from  the 
time  when  a  La  Rochefoucauld  said  to  a 
Duchess  of  Longueville: 


Pour  m^riter  eon  coear,  pour  plaire  k  sea  beaux 

yeux, 
J'ai  fait  le  guerre  aux  rois  ;  je  Taurai  faite  aax 

die  ox ! 


From  Dickens'  Household  Words. 


ANGELICA    KAUFFMANN. 


In  the  fasta  of  gifted,  beautiful,  good, 
wronged,  and  unhappy  women  there  are  few 
names  that  shine  with  so  bright  and  pure  a 
lustre  as  that  of  Angelica  Kauffmann.  The 
flower  of  her  life  was  spent  in  this  country ; 
but  she  is  scarcely  remembered  in  it  now, 
even  among  the  members  and  lovers  of  the 
profession  which  she  adorned.  Those  who 
wish  to  know  anything  definite  concerning  a 
lady  who  was  the  pet  of  the  English  aristo- 
cracy, and  the  cynosure  of  English  painters 
for  some  years  of  the  past  century,  must  turn 
to  foreign  sources,  and  hear  from  foreign  ifps 
and  pens  the  praises  of  poor  Angelica. 
Though  undeniably  a  foreigner,  she  had  as 
undeniable  a  right  to  be  mentioned  in  the  re- 
cords of  British  painters  as  those  other 
foreigners  domiciliated  among  us  at  the  same 
epoch:  Listard,  Zucchi,  Zonani,  Bartolozzi, 
Cipriani,  Roubiliac,  Michael  Moser,  Nolle- 
ken^  Loutherbourg,  Zuccarelli,  Vibares,  and 
Fuseli.  Of  all  these  worthies  of  the  easel 
there  are  copious  memoirs  and  ana  extant, 
yet  the  published  (English)  notices  of  An- 
gelica would  not  fill  half  this  page.  In  Sir 
William  Beechey*s  Memoirs  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  there  is  no  mention  whatsoever 
made  of  ;ny  heroine  ;  nor,  which  is  more  to 
be  wondered  at,  is  she  named  in  Mr.  Allan 
Cunningham's  excellent  Life  of  Sir  Joshua. 
Yet  Angelica  painted  the  president's  por- 
trait ;  and  the  president  himself,  it  is  darkly 
said,  was  desirous  on  his  part  of  possessing 
not  only  the  portrait  of  his  fair  limner,  but 
the  original  itself.  Even  the  garrulous  tittle- 
tattling,  busybody,  Boswell,  has  nothing  to 
say,  in  his  Life  of  Johnson,  of  the  catastrophe 
of  Angelica's  life;  although  it  was 'town 
talk  for  weeks,  and  although  the  sinister 
finger  of  public  suspicion  pointed  at  no  less 
a  man  than  Johnson's  greatest  friend,  Joshua 
BxTNOLDs,  as  cognizant  of,  if  not  accessory 


to,  the  conspiracy  by  which  the  happiness 
of  Angelica  Kauffmann  was  blasted.  In 
Smith's  Nollekens  and  his  Times  there  is  a 
silly  bit  of  improbable  scandal  about  the  fair 
painter.  In  Enowles's  Life  of  Fuseli  we 
learn  in  half-a-dozen  meagre  lines  that  that 
eccentric  genius  was  introduced  to  Madame 
Kauffmann  on  hb  first  coming  to  England* 
and  that  he  was  very  nearly  becoming  en- 
amored of  her ;  but  that  this  desirable  con- 
summation was  prevented  by  Miss  Mary 
Moser,  daughter  of  the  keeper  of  the  Royal 
Academy  (appropriately  a  Swiss),  becoming 
enamored  of  him.  Stupid,  woeful  Mr.  Pilk- 
ington  has  a  brief  memoir  of  Angelica, 
wolcot,  better  known  as  Peter  Pindar,  once, 
and  once  only,  alludes  to  her.  In  Chalmer's 
Biographical  Dictionary  there  is  a  notice  of 
Angelica,  about  equal,  in  compass  and  abili- 
ty, to  that  we  frequently  find  of  a  deceased 
commissioner  of  inland  revenue  in  a  weekly 
newspaper.  In  the  vast  catalogue  of  the 
Museum  Library  I  can  only  discover  one  ref- 
erence to  Angelica  Kauffmann,  personally, 
that  being  a  stupid  epistle  to  her,  written  in 
seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-one  by  one 
Mr.  G.  Keate.  I  have  been  thus  minute  in 
my  English  researches,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
imputation  of  having  gone  abroad,  when  I 
might  have  fared  better  at  home.  I  might 
have  spared  myself  some  labor  too ;  for  my 
travels  in  search  of  Angelica  in  foreign  parts 
have  been  tedious  and  painful.  That  which 
M.  Artaud,  in  that  great  caravanserai  of 
celebrities  the  Biogrophie  Universelle,  has  to 
say  about  her  is  of  the  dryest ;  and  a  Herr 
Bockshammer,  a  German,  from  whom  I  ex- 
pected great  things,  merely  referred  me  to 
another  Kauffmann,  not  at  all  angelical ;  but 
connected  with  a  head-splittiner  treatise  on  the 
human  mind.  ^        ^ 

I  will  try  to  paint  my  poor  Angelica 
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Calamnj,  envy,  biographers  who  lie  by  their  I 
sileoee,  cannot  deny  that  she  was  a  creature  | 
maryellously  endowed.  She  was  a  painter, 
a  musician ;  she  would  have  made  an  excel- 
lent tragic  actress ;  she  embroidered ;  she 
danced;  she  was  facund  in  expression,  in- 
finite in  variety ;  she  was  good,  amiable »  and 
virtuous;  full  of  grace,  vivacity,  and  wit. 
Fancy  Venus  without  her  mole ;  fancy  Mi- 
nerva without  her  ssffis  (which  was,  you  may 
be  sure,  her  ugliness).  Fancy  Ninon  del  £n- 
clos  with  the  virtue  of  Madame  de  S6vign6. 
Fancy  a  Rachel  Esmond  with  the  wit  of  a 
Becky  Sharp.  Fancy  a  woman  as  gifted  as 
Sappho,  but  not  a  good-for-nothing ;  as  wise 
as  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  no  tyrant ;  as  brave 
as  Charlotte,  Countess  of  Derby,  but  no 
blood-spiller  for  revenge;  as  unhappy  as 
Clarissa  Harlowe,  but  no  prude  ;  as  virtuous 
as  Pamela,  but  no  calculator ;  as  fair  as  my 
own  darling  Clementina,  but  no  fool.  Fancy 
all  this,  and  fancy  too,  if  you  like,  that  I  am 
in  love  with  the  ghost  of  Angelica  Kaufif- 
mann,  and  am  talking  nonsense. 

She  was  born  (to  return  to  reason)  in  the 
year  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-one,  at 
Coire,  the  capital  of  the  Grisons,  a  wild  and 
picturesque  district  which  extends  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance. She  was  baptized  Marie- Anne- Ang^ 
lique-Catherine.  Angelica  would  have  been 
enough  for  posterity  to  love  her  by.  But, 
though  rich  m  names,  she  was  bom  to  poverty 
in  every  other  respect.  Her  father,  John 
Joseph  Eauffmann,  was  an  artist,  with  talents 
below  mediocrity,  and  his  earnings  propor- 
tionately meagre.  He  came,  as  all  the  Eauflf- 
manns before  him  did,  from  Schwarzenburg,  in 
the  canton  of  Toralberg,  and  appears  to  have 
travelled  about  the  surrounding  cantons  in 
something  nearly  approaching  the  character 
of  an  artistic  tinker,  mending  a  picture  here, 
copying  one  there,  painting  a  sign  for  this 
gasthoff  keeper,  and  decorating  a  dining- 
room  for  that  proprietor  of  a  ch&teau.  These 
nomadic  excursions  were  ordinarily  performed 
on  foot.  In  one  of  his  visits  to  Coire,  where 
he  was  detained  for  some  time,  he  happened, 
very  naturally,  to  fall  over  head  and  ears 
with  a  Protestant  damsel  named  Cl^ofe ;  nor 
was  it  either  so  very  unnatural  that  Fraulein 
C16ofe  should  also  fall  in  love  with  him.  She 
loved  him  indeed  so  well  as  to  adopt  his  re- 
figion,  the  Roman  Catholic ;  upon  which  the 
church  blessed  their  union,  and  they  were 
married.  Hence  Marie  -  Anne  -  Ang61ique- 
Catherine,  and  hence  this  narrative. 

If  Goodman  Kauffroann  had  really  been  a 
tinker,  instead  of  a  travelling  painter,  it  is 


probable  that  his  little  daughter  would  very 
soon  have  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
burning  her  fingers  with  hot  solder,  drumming 
with  her  infantile  fists  upon  battered  pots, 
and  blackening  her  young  face  with  cinders 
from  the  extinguished  brazier.  We  all  learn 
the  vocation  of  our  parents  so  early.  I  saw 
the  other  hot,  sunny  evening,  a  fat  under- 
taker in  a  fever- breeding  street  near  Soho, 
leaning  against  the  door-jambs  of  his  shop 
(where  the  fasces  of  mutes'  staves  are), 
smoking  his  pipe  contentedly.  He  was  a  lusty 
man,  and  smoked  his  pipe  with  a  jocund  face; 
but  his  eyes  were  turned  into  his  shady  shop, 
where  his  little  daughter — as  I  live  it  is  true, 
and  she  was  not  more  than  nine  years  old — 
was  knocking  nails. into  a  cofiln  on  tressels. 
She  missed  her  aim  now  and  then,  but  went 
on,  on  the  whole,  swimmingly,  to  the  great 
contentment  of  her  sire,  and  there  was  in  his 
face — though  it  was  a  fat  face,  and  a  greasy 
face,  and  a  pimpled  face — so  beneficent  an 
expression  of  love  and  fatherly  pride,  that  I 
could  forgive  him  his  raven-like  laugh,  and 
the  ghastly  game  he  had  set  his  daughter  to. 

So  it  was  with  little  Angelica.  Her  first 
playthings  were  paint-brushes,  bladders  of 
colors,  maul-sticks,  and  unstrained  canvases ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  on  many  occa- 
sions she  became  quite  a  little  Joseph,  and 
had,  if  not  a  coat,  at  least  a  pinafore  of 
many  colors. 

Kauffmann,  an  honest,  simple-minded  fel- 
low,knowing  nothing  but  his  art,  and  not  much 
of  that,  cherished  the  unselfish  hope  that  in 
teaching  his  child,  he  might  soon  teach  her  to 
surpass  him.  The  wish — not  an  unfrequent 
event  in  the  annals  of  art — was  soon  realized. 
As  Raffaelle  surpassed  Perugino,  and  Michael 
Angelo  surpassed  Ghirlandajo,  their  masters, 
so  Angelica  speedily  surpassed  her  father, 
and  left  him  far  behind.  But  it  did  not 
happen  with  him  as  it  did  with  a  certain  mas- 
ter of  the  present  day,  who  one  day  turned 
his  pupil  neck  and  heels  out  of  his  studio, 
crying,  "  You  know  more  than  I  do.  Go  to 
the  devil  I"  The  father  was  delighted  at  his 
daughter's  marvellous  progress.  Sensible  of 
the  obstacles  opposed  to  a  thorough  study 
of  drawing  and  anatomy  in  the  case  of  fe- 
males, he  strenuously  directed  Angelica's 
faculties  to  the  study  of  color.  V^ry  early 
she  became  initiated  in  those  wondrous  se- 
crets of  chiar'  oscuro  which  produce  relief, 
and  extenuate,  if  they  do  not  redeem,  the 
want  of  severity  and  correctness.     At  nine 

I  years  of  age,  Angelica  was  a  little  prodigy. 
In  those  days  Father  Eauffmann,  urged 
perhaps  by  the  necessity  of  opening  up  a  new 
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prospect  in  Life's  diggings,  quitted  Coire»  and 
established  himself  at  Morbegno  in  the  Val- 
teline.  Here  he  stopped  till  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  fifty  two,  when,  the  artistic  dig- 
gings being  a^^ain  exhausted,  he  removed  to 
Gomo,  intending  to  reside  there  permanently. 
The  Bishop  of  Como,  Monsignore  Nevroni, 
had  heard  of  the  little  painter  prodigy,  then 
only  eleven  years  of  age,  and  signified  his 
gracious  intention  of  sitting  to  her  for  his  por- 
trait. The  prodigy  succeeded  to  perfection, 
and  she  was  soon  overwhelmed  with  Maecen- 
ases. Th^  dignified  clergy,  who,  to  their 
honor  be  it  said,  have  ever  been  the  most 
generous  patrons  of  art  in  Italy,  were  the  first 
to  offer  Angelica  commissions.  She  painted 
the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  Cardinal  Pozzo- 
bonelli,  Count  Firmiani,  Rinaldo  d'Este,  Duke 
of  Modena,  and  the  Duchess  of  Massa-Carrara, 
and  ''  many  more,"  as  the  bard  of  the  coro- 
nation sings.  John  Joseph  Eauffmann's  lit- 
tle daughter  was  welcome  in  palazzo,  con- 
vent, and  villa. 

I  am  glad,  seeing  that  Angelica  was  a  prod- 
igy, that  J.  J.  Kauffmann  did  not  in  any  way 
resemble  that  to  me  most  odious  character, 
the  ordinary  prodigy's  father.  There  was  the 
little  prodigy  with  flaxen  curls,  in  a  black 
velvet  tunic,  with  thunder  and  lightning  but- 
tons, who  used  to  plav  on  the  harp  so  divinely 
and  used  to  be  lifted  in  at  carriage  windows 
for  countesses  to  kiss ;  and  had  at  home  a 
horrible,  snuffy,  Italian  monster  of  a  father, 
who  ate  up  the  poor  child's  earnings ;  who 
drank  absinthe  till  he  was  naad,  and  pulled 
his  miserable  son's  flaxen  hair  till  he  was 
tired  ;  who  was  insufferably  lazy,  unimagin- 
ably proud,  mean,  vain,  and  dirly — a  profli- 
fate  and  a  cheat — who  was  fit  for  no  place 
ut  the  galleys,  from  which  I  believe  he  came, 
and  to  which  I  devoutly  hope  he  returned. 
Miserable  little  dancing,  singing,  guitar-play- 
ing, painting,  pianoforte-thumping,  horse- 
riding,  poem-reciting  prodigies  have  I  known ; 
— unfortunate  little  objects  with  heads  much 
too  large,  with  weary  eyes,  with  dark  bistre 
circles  round  them  ;  with  rachitic  limbs,  with 
a  timid  cowering  aspect.  I  never  knew  but 
one  prodigy's  father  who  was  good  for  any- 
thing, and  he  was  a  prodigy  himself — an 
acrobat — and  threw  his  son  about  as  though 
he  loved  him.  The  rest, — ^not  only  fathers, 
but  mothers,  brothers,  and  uncles, — were  all 
bad.  •- 

But  J.  J.  Kauffmann  loved  his  dal^hter 
dearly ;  and,  though  she  was  a  prodigy,  was 
kind  to  her.  He  delighted  in  sounding  her 
praises.  He  petted  her :  he  loved  to  vary 
her  gentle  name  of  Angelica  into  all  the 
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charming  diminutiveness  of  which  it  was  sua- 
ceptible.  He  called  her  his  Angela,  his  An- 
gelina, his  Angelinetta.  He  was  a  widower 
now,  and  his  strange  old  turn  for  vagabond- 
izing came  over  him  with  redoubled  force. 
The  father  and  daughter — strange  pair,  so 
ill-assorted  in  age,  so  well  in  love — went 
trouping  about  the  Orisons,  literally  picking 
up  bread  with  the  tips  of  their  pencils.  Once 
Angelica  was  entrusted,  alone,  to  paint,  in 
fresco,  an  altarpiece  for  a  village  church ;  and 
a  pleasant  sight  it  must  have  been  to  watch 
the  fragile  little  girl  perched  on  the  summit 
of  a  lofty  scaffolding,  gracefully,  piously, 
painting  angels  and  lambs  and  doves  and 
winged  heads ;  while,  on  the  pavement  be- 
neath, honest  J.  J.  Kauffmann  was  expatiating 
on  his  daughter's  excellencies  to  the  pleased 
curate  and  the  gaping  villagers ;  or,  more 
likely  still,  was  himself  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  those  skilful,  nimble  little  fingers  up 
above — his  arms  folded,  his  head  thrown 
back,  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  pride  and  joy  in 
his  heart. 

The  pool'  fellow  knew  he  could  never  hope 
to  leave  his  daughter  a  considerable  inherit- 
ance. Money,  he  had  none  to  give  her.  He 
gave  her  instead,  and  nearly  starved  himself 
to  give  her,  the  roost  brilliant  education  that 
could  be  procured.  He  held  out  the  apple 
of  science,  and  his  pretty  daughter  was  only 
too  ready  to  bite  at  it  with  all  her  white 
teeth.  Besides  her  rare  aptitude  for  paint- 
ing, she  was  passionately  fond  of,  and  had  a 
surprising  talent  for,  music.  Her  voice  was 
pure,  sweet,  of  great  compass ;  her  execution 
full  of  soul.  Valiantly  she  essayed  and  con- 
quered the  most  difficult  of  the  grand  old 
Italian  pieces.  These  she  sang,  accompany- 
ing herself  on  the  clavecin  ;  and  often  would 
she  sing  from  mf^mory  some  dear  and  simple 
Tyrolean  ballad  to  arouse  her  father,  melan- 
choly in  his  widowhood. 

But  painting  and  music,  and  the  soul  of  a 
poet,  and  the  form  of  a  queen,  how  did  these 
agree  with  poor  father  Kauffmann's  domestic 
arrangements  ?  Alas !  the  roof  was  humble, 
the  bed  was  hard,  and  the  sheets  were  coarse, 
the  bread  was  dark  and  sour  when  won. 
Then,  while  the  little  girl  lay  on  the  rugged 
pallet,  or  mended  her  scanty  wardrobe,  there 
would  come  up — half  unbidden,  half  ardently 
desired — resplendent  day-dreams,  gorgeous 
visions  of  Apelles,  the  friend  of  Kings,  of 
Titian  in  his  palace,  of  Rubens  an  ambassa- 
dor with  fifty  gentlemen  riding  in  his  train, 
of  Anthony  Vandyke  knighted  by  royalty, 
and  respected  by  learning,  and  courted  by 
beauty,  of  Raffaelle  the  divine,  all  but  invest- 
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ed  with  tbe  purple  pallium  of  the  saored  col- 
lege, of  Yelasauez  with  his  golden  key — 
Aposentador,  Mayor  to  King  Philip — master 
of  the  revels  at  the  Isle  of  Pheasants — as 
handsome,  rich,  and  proud,  as  any  of  the 
thousand  nohles  there.  Who  could  help  such 
dreams  ?  The  prizes  in  Art's  lottery  are  few, 
but  what  can  equal  them  in  splendor  and 
glory  that  dies  not  easily  ? 

At  sixteen  years  of  age,  Angelica  was  a 
brunette,*  rather  pale  than  otherwise.  She 
bad  blue  eyes,  long  black  hair,  which  fell  in 
tresses  over  her  polished  shoulders,  and  which 
she  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  powder, 
long  beautiful  hands,  and  coral  lips.  At 
twenty,  Angelica  was  at  Milan,  where  her 
voice  and  beauty  were  nearly  the  cause  of 
her  career  as  an  artist  being  brought  to  an 
end.  She  was  passionately  solicited  to  ap- 
pear on  the  lyric  stage.  Managers  made  her 
tempting  offers :  nobles  sent  her  flattering 
notes ;  ladies  approved :  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops even  gave  a  half  assent ;  nay,  J.  J. 
E^auffmann  himself  could  not  disguise  his 
eagerness  for  the  syren  voice  of  his  Angeli- 
netta  to  be  heard  at  the  Scala.  But  Angelica 
herself  was  true  to  her  art.  She  knew  how 
jealous  a  mistress  Art  is ;  with  a  sigh,  but 
bravely  and  resolutely,  she  bade  farewell  to 
music,  and  resumed  her  artistic  studies  with 
renewed  energy. 

After  having  visited  Parma  and  Florence, 
she  arrived  in  Rome,  in  seventeen  hundred 
and  sixty-three.  Next  year  she  visited  Na- 
ples, and  in  the  next  year,  Venice  ;  painting 
everywhere,  and  received  everywhere  with 
brilliant  and  flattering  homage.  Six  years  of 
ti^vel  among  the  masterpieces  of  Italian  art, 
and  constant  practice  and  application,  had 
ripened  her  talent,  had  enlarged  her  experi- 
ence, had  given  a  firmer  grasp  both  to  her 
mind  and  her  hand.  Her  reputation  spread 
much  in  Germany,  most  in  Italy ;  though 
the  Italians  were  much  better  able  to  appre- 
ciate her  talent  than  to  reward  it.  But,  in 
the  eighteenth  century  the  two  favorite 
amusements  prevalent  among  the  aristocracy 
of  the  island  of  Britain  were  the  grand  tour 
and  patronage.  No  lord  or  baronet's  educa- 
tion was  complete  till  (accompanied  by  a 
reverend  bear-leader)  he  had  passed  the 
Alps  and  studied  each  several  continental 
vice  on  its  own  peculiar  soil.  But  when  he 
reached  Rome,  he  had  done  with  vice,  and 
went  in  for  virtd.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  antiquaries,  virtuosi,  and  curiosity  dealers 
of  Rome  with  about  the  same  result,  to  his 
pocket,  as  if  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  brigands  of  Terracina. 
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Some  demon  whispered,  Visto,  have  a  taste. 
But  the  demon  of  virtu  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  possession  of  taste  by  Yisto.  He  insisted 
that  he  should  also  have  a  painter,  a  sculp- 
tor, a  medallist,  or  an  enamellist ;  and  scarcely 
a  lord  or  baronet  arrived  in  England  from  the 
grand  tour  without  bringing  with  him  French 
cooks,  French  dancers,  poodles,  broken  sta- 
tues, chaplains,  led  captains,  Dresden  china. 
Buhl  cabinets,  Viennese  clocks,  and  Floren- 
tine jewellery — some  Italian  artist,  with  a 
long  name  ending  in  elli,  who  was  to  be  pa- 
tronized by  my  lord ;  to  paint  the  portraits 
of  my  lord  8  connections ;  to  chisel  out  a  co- 
lossal group  for  the  vestibule  of  my  lord's 
country-house  ;  or  to  execute  colossal  monu- 
ments to  departed  British  valor  for  West- 
minster Abbey  by  my  lord's  recommenda- 
tion. Sometimes  the  patronized  elli  turned 
out  well ;  was  really  clever ;  made  money, 
and  became  eventually  an  English  R.  A. ; 
but  much  more  frequently  he  was  Signor 
Donkeyelli,  atrociously  incapable,  conceited 
and  worthless.  He  quarrelled  with  his  pa- 
tron, my  lord,  was  cast  off,  and  subsided  into 
some  wretched  court  near  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
which  he  pervaded  with  stubbly  jaws,  a  rag- 
ged duffel  coat,  and  a  shabby  hat,  cocked 
nine-bauble- square.  He  haunted  French 
cookshops,  and  painted  clock-faces,  tavern 
signs,  anything.  He  ended  miserably,  some- 
times in  the  workhouse,  sometimes  at  Tyburn 
for  stabbing  a  fellow  countryman  in  a  night- 
cellar. 

My  poor  Angelica  did  not  escape  the  wide- 
spread snare  of  the  age — patronage ;  but  she 
fell,  in  the  first  instance,  into  good  hands. 
Some  rich  English  families  residing  at  Venice 
made  her  very  handsome  offers  to  come  to 
England.  She  hesitated  ;  but,  while  making 
up  her  mind,  thought  there  could  be  no  harm 
in  undertaking  the  study  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. In  this  she  was  very  successful. 
Meanwhile,  Father  Kauffmann  was  recalled 
to  Germany  by  some  urgent  family  affairs. 
In  this  conjuncture,  an  English  lady,  but  the 
widow  of  a  Dutch  Admiral,  Lady  Mary 
Veertvoort,  offered  to  become  her  chaperon 
to  England.  The  invitation  was  gratefully 
accepted,  and  was  promptly  put  in  execution. 
Angelica  Kauffmann  arrived  in  London  on 
the  twenty-second  of  June,  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six.  She  took  up  her  resi- 
dence with  Lady  Mary  Veertvoort  in  Charles 
Street,  Berkeley  Square.  The  good  old  lady 
treated  her  like  her  own  daughter,  petted 
her,  made  much  of  her,  and  initiated  her  into 
all  the  little  secrets  of  English  comfort.  Be- 
fore she  had  been  long  in  this  country,  she 
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was  introduced  by  the  Marqais  of  Exeter  to 
the  man  who  then  occupied,  without  rivalry 
and  without  dissent,  the  throne  of  English 
art.  Fortunate  in  his  profession,  easy  in 
circumstances,  liberal  in  his  mode  of  living, 
cultivated  in  mind,  fajscinating  in  manners,  the 
friendship  of  Joshua  Reynolds  was  a  thing  of 
general  desideration.  To  all  it  was  pleasant 
— to  many  it  was  valuable. 

Lord  Exeter's  introduction  was  speedily 
productive  of  a  cordial  intimacy  between 
Angelica  and  Reynolds.  He  painted  Ange- 
lica s  portrait:  she  painted  his.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  Royal  Academy,  she 
was  enrolled  among  its  members, — a  rare 
honor  for  a  lady.  But,  the  friendship  of  Sir 
Joshua  soon  ripened  into  a  warmer  feeling. 
He  became  vehemently  in  love  with  her. 
There  is  no  evidence,  or  indeed  reason,  to 
suppose  that  Reynolds's  intentions  towards 
Angelica  Eauffmann  were  anything  but  hon- 
orable. There  was  no  striking  disparity 
between  their  ages.  The  fame  of  Angelica 
bid  fair  in  time  to  equal  his  own,  and  bring 
with  it  a  conxmensurate  fortune ;  yet,  for 
some  inexplicable  reason — ^probably  through 
an  aversion  or  a  caprice  as  inexplicable — 
Angelica  discouraged  his  advances.  To 
livoid  his  importunities,  she  even  fled  from 
the  protection  of  Lady  Mary  Yeertvoort,  and 
established  herself  in  a  house  in  Golden 
Square,  where  she  was  soon  afterwards  join- 
ed by  her  father. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  seven- 
teen sixty-seven,  Angelica  Kauffmann  shared 
— with  hoops  of  extra^magnitude,  toupees  of 
superabundant  floweriness,  shoe-heels  of 
vividest  scarlet,  and  china  monsters  of  super- 
lative ugliness — the  mighty  privilege  of  being 
the  fashion.  Madame  de  Pompadour  was 
the  fashion  in  France  just  then,  so  was  Buhl 
furniture,  Boucher's  pictures,  and  the  Baron 
de  Holbach's  atheism ;  so,  in  England,  were 
'*  drums,"  ridottos,  Junius's  Letters,  and 
burnings  of  Lord  Bute's  jack- boots  in  eflSgy. 
The  beauteous  Duchess  of  Devonshire — she 
who  had  even  refused  Reynolds  the  favor  of 
transferring  her  lineaments  to  canvas — com- 
missioned the  fair  Tyrolean  to  execute  her 
portrait,  together  with  that  of  Lady  Duncan- 
non.  Soon  came  a  presentation  at  St. 
James's;  next  a  commission  from  George 
the  Third  for  his  portrait,  and  that  of  the 
young  Prince  of  Wales.  After  this,  Angeli- 
ca became  doubly,  triply,  fashionable.  She 
painted  at  this  time  a  picture  of  Venus  at- 
tired by  the  graces — a  dangerous  subject. 
Some  of  the  critics  grumbled  of  course,  and 
muttered  that  Cupid  wouldn't  have  known 
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his  own  mother  in  the  picture  ;  but  decorous 
royalty  applauded,  and  (ob  dear,  how  de- 
corous !)  aristocracy  patronized,  and  -the 
critics  were  dumb. 

So,  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell  with 
J.  J.  Eauflfmann's  daughter.  A  magnificent 
portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick,  put 
the  seal  to  the  patent  of  her  reputation. 
No  fashionable  assembly  was  complete  with- 
out her  presence.  In  the  world  of  fashion^ 
the  world  of  art,  the  world  of  literature,  she 
was  sought  .after,  courted,  idolized.  One 
young  nobleman,  it  is  stated,  fell  into  a  state 
of  melancholy  madness  because  she  refused 
to  paint  his  portrait.  Officers  in  the  Guards 
fought  for  a  ribbon  that  had  dropped  from 
her  corsage  at  a  birthnight  ball.  The  reign* 
ing  toasts  condescended  to  be  jealous  of  her» 
and  hinted  that  the  beauty  of  "  these  foreign 
women"  was  often  fictitious,  and  never  last- 
ing. Dowagers,  more  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  paint  than  even  she  was,  hoped  that  she 
was  ''  quite  correct,"  and  shook  their  pow- 
dered old  heads,  and  croaked  about  Papists 
and  female  emissaries  of  the  Pretender. 
Scandal,  of  course,  was  on  the  alert.  Sir 
Benjamin  Backbite  called  on  Lady  Sneer- 
well  in  his  sedan-chair.  Mrs.  Candor  was 
closeted  with  Mr.  Marplot ;  and  old  Doctor 
Basil io,  the  Spanish  music-master  of  Leices- 
ter Fields,  talked  toothless  scandal  with  his 
patron,  Don  Bartolo  of  St.  Mary- Axe.  The 
worst  stories  that  the  scandalmongers  could 
invent  were  but  two  in  number,  and  are 
harmless  enough  to  be  told  here.  One  was, 
that  Angelica  was  in  the  habit  of  attending, 
dressed  m  boy's  clothes,  the  Royal  Academy 
Life  School ;  the  second  story~--dreadful  ac- 
cusation !-^was  that  Angelica  was  a  flirt,  an 
arrant  coquette ;  anci  that  one  evening  at 
Rome,  being  at  the  opera  with  two  English, 
artists,  one  of  whom  was  Mr.  Dance  (after- 
wards Sir  Nathaniel  Dance  Holland,  the 
painter  of  Garrick  in  Richard  the  Third), 
she  had  allowed  both  gentlemen  gently  to 
encircle  her  waist  with  their  arms — at  the 
same  time :  nay,  more,  that  folding  her  own 
white  waxen  arms  on  the  ledge  of  the  opera 
box,  and  finding  naturally  a  palpitating  art- 
ist's hand  on  either  side,  she  had  positively 
given  each  hand  a  squeeze  also  at  the  same 
time :  thereby  leading  each  artist  to  believe 
that  he  was  the  favored  suitor.  I  don't  be- 
lieve my  Angelica  ever  did  anything  of  the 
kind. 

Scandal,  jealousy,  reigning  toasts,  and 
withered  dowagers  notwithstanding,  Ange- 
lica continued  the  fashion.  Still  the  car- 
riages blocked  up  Golden  Square ;  still  she 
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courted  by  the  noble  and  wealthy ;  Btill 
aident  young  Oxford  bachelors  and  buckish 
ttndenlB  of  the  Temple  wrote  epistles  in  he- 
roic verse  to  her ;  aiill  she  was  the  talk  of 
the  coffee-houses  and  studios ;  still  from  time 
to  time  the  favored  few  who  gained  admis- 
sion to  Lady  Mary  Veertvoort's  evening  con- 
certa  were  charmed  by  Angelica's  songs — 
by  the.  grand  Italian  pieces,  and  the  simple, 
plaintive,  Tyrolean  airs  of  old ; — ^still  all 
went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell. 

In  seventeen  sixty-eight  there  appeared  in 
the  most  fashionable  circles  of  London  a 
man,  young,  handsome,  distinguished,  accom- 
plished in  manners,  brilliant  in  conversation, 
the  bearer  of  a  noble  name,  and  the  posses- 
sor of  a  princely  fortune.  He  dressed  splen- 
didly, played  freely,  lost  good-humoredly, 
took  to  racing,  cock-fighting,  masquerade- 
giving,  and  other  fashionable  amusements 
of  the  time,  with  much  kindliness  and  spirit. 
He  speedily  became  the  fashion  himself,  but 
he  did  not  oust  Angelica  from  her  throne : 
be  reigned  with  her,  a  twin-planet.  This 
was  the  Count  Frederic  de  Horn,  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  noble  Swedish  family,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  expected  in  England. 
Whether  my  poor,  poor  little  Angelica 
really  loved  him ;  whether  she  was  dazzled 
by  his  embroidery,  his  diamond  star,  his  glit- 
tering buckles,  his  green  riband,  his  title,  his 
handsome  face  and  specious  tongue,  will 
never  be  known ;  but  she  became  speedily 
his  bride.  For  my  part  I  think  she  was 
seized  by  one  of  those  short  madnesses  of 
frivolity  to  which  all  beautiful  women  are 
subject.  You  know  not  why,  they  know 
not  why  themselves,  but  they  melt  the 
pearl  of  their  happiness  in  vinegar  as  the 
Egyptian  queen  did :  she  in  the  wantonness 
of  wealth;  they  in  the  wasteful  extrava- 
gance of  youth,  the  consciousness  of  beauty, 
the  impatience  of  control,  and  the  momen- 
tary hatred  of  wise  counsel. 

Angelica  Kauffmann  was  married  in  Janu- 
ary seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  with 
great  state  and  splendor,  to  the  man  of  her 
choice.  Half  London  witnessed  their  union  : 
rich  were  the  presents  showered  upon  the 
bride,  multifarious  the  good  wishes  for  the 
health  and  prosperity  of  the  young  couple. 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell — 
till  the  bell  rang  out,  first  in  vague  rumors, 
then  in  more  accredited  reports,  at  last  as  an 
incontrovertible  miserable  truth,  that  another 
Count  de  Horn  had  arrived  in  England  to 
expose  and  punish  an  impostor  and  swindler 
who  had  robbed  him  of  his  property  and  his 
name — till  it  was  discovered  that  Angelica 
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Kauffmann  had  married  the  man  so  sought — 
a  low-born  cutpurse,  the  footman  of  the 
Count ! 

Poor  Angelica,  indeed  I  This  bell  tolled 
the  knell  of  her  happiness  on  earth.  The 
fraudulent  marriage  was  annulled  as  far  as 
possible,  by  a  deed  of  separation  dated  the 
tenth  of  February,  seventeen  hundred  and 
sixty-eight ;  a  small  annuity  was  secured  to 
the  wretched  imposter,  on  condition  that  he 
should  quit  England  and  not  return  thereto. 
He  took  his  money  and  went  abroad. 
Eventually  he  died  in  obscurity. 

Numberless  conjectures  have  been  made  as 
to  whether  this  unfortunate  marriage  was 
merely  a  genteel  swindling  speculation  on 
the  part  of  the  Count  de  Horn's  lacquey, 
or  whether  it  was  the  result  of  a  deep-laid 
conspiracy  against  the  happiness  and  honor 
of  Angelica.  A  French  novelist  who  has 
written  a  romance  on  the  events  of  my 
heroine's  life,  invents  a  very  dexterous, 
though  very  improbable,  fable  of  a  certain 
Lord  Baronnet,  member  of  the  chamber  of 
Commons,  whose  hand  had  been  refused  by 
Angelica,  and  who  in  mean  and  paltry 
revenge,  discovered,  tutored,  fitted  out,  and 
launched  into  society,  the  rascally  fellow 
who  had  been  recently  discharged  from  the 
service  of  the  Count  de  Horn,  and  whose 
name  he  impudently  assumed.  Another 
novelist  makes  out  the  false  Count  to  have 
been  a  young  man,  simple,  credulous,  and 
timid — lowly- born,  it  is  true,  but  still  sincere- 
ly enamored  of  Angelica  (like  the  Claude  Mel- 
notte  of  Pauline  in  the  Lady  of  Lyons).  He 
is  even  led  to  believe  that  he  is  the  real 
Prince  of  Como— we  beg  pardon  :  Count  de 
Horn — imagines  that  a  mysterious  veil  en- 
velopes the  circumstances  of  his  birth  ;  but, 
when  the  truth  i«  discovered,  and  be  finds 
that  he  has  been  made  the  tool  of  designing 
villains,  he  testifies  the  utmost  remorse,  and 
is  desirous  of  making  every  reparation  in  his 
power.  A  third  author,  M.  Dessalles  Regis, 
not  only  avers  the  premeditated  guilt  of  the 
false  Count,  but  alludes  to  a  dark  rumor 
that  the  Beaus^ant  of  the  drama,  the  villain 
who  had  dressed  up  this  lay  figure  in  velvet 
and  gold  lace  to  tempt  Angelica  to  destruc- 
tion, was  no  other  than  her  rejected  lover, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  For  my  part,  I  incline 
to  the  first  hypothesis.  I  believe  the  footman 
to  have  been  a  scoundrel. 

A  long  period  of  entire  mental  and  bodily 
prostration  followed  the  ill-starred  marriage. 
J.  J.  Kauffmann,  good  fellow,  comforted  his 
daughter  as  well  as  he  was  able;  but  his 
panacea  for  her  grief,  both  of  mind  and  body, 
64 
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was  Italy.  He  was  weary  of  England,  fogs, 
fashions,  false  Counts — there  was  no  danger 
of  spurious  nobility  abroad  ;  for  could  not 
any  one  with  a  hundred  a  year  of  his  own  be 
a  Count  if  he  liked  ?  Slill  Angelica  remained 
several  years  more  in  this  country ;  still 
painting,  still  patronized,  but  living  almost 
entirely  in  retirement.  When  the  death  of 
her  husband  the  footman  placed  her  hand  at 
liberty,  she  bestowed  it  on  an  old  and  faithful 
friend,  Antonio  Zucchi,  a  painter  of  archi- 
tecture ;  and,  five  days  afterwards,  the  hus- 
band, wife,  and  father  embarked  for  Venice. 
Zucchi  was  a  tender  husband ;  but  he  was  a 
wayward,  chimerical,  visionary  man,  and 
wasted  the  greatest  part  of  his  wife's  fortune 
in  idle  speculations.  He  died  in  seventeen 
hundred  and  ninety-five,  leaving  her  little  or 
nothing.  The  remainder  of  poor  Angelica's 
life  was  passed,  if  not  in  poverty,  at  least  in 
circumstances  straitened  to  one  who,  after 
the  first  hardships  of  her  wandering  youth, 
had  lived  in  splendor  and  freedom,  and  the 
companionship  of  the  great.  But  she  lived 
meekly,  was  a  good  woman,  and  went  on 
painting  to  the  last. 
Angelica  Kauffmann  died  a  lingrering  death 


at  Rome,  on  the  fifth  of  November,  eighteen 
hundred  and  five.  On  the  seventh,  she  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St*  Andrea  delie 
Frate ;  the  academicians  of  St.  Luke  followed 
the  bier,  and  the  entire  ceremony  was  under 
the  direction  of  Canova.  As  at  the  funeral 
of  Raffaella  Sanzio,  the  two  last  pictures  she 
had  painted  were  carried  in  the  procession ; 
on  the  cofiBn  there  was  a  model  of  her  right 
hand  in  plaster,  the  fingers  crisped,  as  though 
it  held  a  pencil. 

This  was  the  last  on  earth  of  Angelica  Kaufif- 
mann.  Young,  beautiful,  amiable,  gifted  by 
nature  with  the  rarest  predilections,  conse- 
crated to  the  most  charming  of  human  oc- 
cupations,* run  after,  caressed,  celebrated 
among  the  most  eminent  of  her  contempo- 
raries, she  would  appear  to  have  possessed 
everything  that  is  most  desirable  in  this  life. 
One  little  thing  she  wanted  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  her  existence,  and  that  was  hap- 
piness. This  is  man's  life.  There  is  no  block 
of  marble  so  white  but  you  shall  find  a  blue 
vein  in  it,  and  the  snow-flake  from  heaven 
shall  not  rest  a  second  on  the  earth  without 
becoming  tinged  with  its  impurities. 


^»« 


Dancing  Dsrvishbs. — In  fact,  their  per- 
formances partake  rather  the  nature  of  a 
studied  entertainment,  than  religious  worship. 
As  you  enter  their  temple,  you  find  it  circular 
in  form,  and  in  the  centre  a  floor  perfectly 
smooth  and  highly  polished.  A  balustrade 
runs  round  the  whole,  and  a  gallery  forms 
the  same  circuit  above,  which  contains  places 
for  the  sultan,  persons  of  distinction,  and 
females,  to  witness  the  exhibition.  The 
mirah,  or  altar,  is  ornamented  with  tablets 
inscribed  from  the  Koran,  and  the  insignia  of 
pashas  who  have  proved  benefactors  of  the 
order.  The  whole  is  painted  blue  and  white, 
and  presents  a  gay  appearance.  I  accom- 
panied a  party  of  friends  to  visit  their  mosque, 
and  it  proved  not  to  be  their  proper  day  of 
worship.  -I  oflfered  them  a  backsheesh  (piece 
of  money),  however,  and  they  soon  arranged 
a  performance  for  our  special  benefit.  They 
summoned  a  blind  drummer,  two  flute-play- 
ers, and  ten  of  their  number,  who  took  off 
their  shoes,  sat  down  upon  their  knees,  and 
kissed  the  floor.    They  then  rose  and  laid 


aside  their  cloaks.  The  music  struck  up,  and 
they  marched  round  in  order,  bowed  face  to 
face  in  front  of  the  high  altar,  and  began  to 
whirl  on  one  foot  in  a  circle  with  hands  out- 
stretched. The  movement  was  one  of  gretit 
beauty,  as  if  to  imitate  the  dance  of  the 
spheres  in  the  Samothracian  mysteries.  Each 
moved  round  himself  as  a  central  point,  and 
all  revolved  together  round  the  Sheik  as  their 
attracting  sun.  Their  tunics  of  red,  brown 
and  white,  in  rapid  whirling  filled  the  scene 
with  picturesque  and  varied  light.  Suddenly 
they  stop,  cross  themselves,  fold  their  arms, 
and  all  motion  ceases  for  a  time.  Then 
comes  a  glow  of  inspiration ;  their  counte- 
nances kindle  with  excitement,  their  eyes 
glisten  with  pious  fervor.  Not  a  sound 
was  heard  from  the  group  ;  not  a  prayer  ut- 
tered ;  but  all  revolved  in  dreamy  ecstacy 
and  delight,  till  they  sank  exhausted  by  the 
very  excess  of  their  inward  and  rapturous  ex- 
citement. This  is  the  dancing  side  of  Mo- 
hammedanism, and  is  equally  absurd,  though 
less  cruel,  than  the  howling. 
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PRINTING  AND  PRINTERS.* 


Glancing  the  other  day  at  some  Roman  | 
tiles  which  were  dns  up  from  the  sodden 
soil  of  Lothbury,  and  now  form  a  part  of 
the  mnseum  of  a  private  collector,  we  were 
struck  by  an  inscription  in  raised  letters,  re- 
sembling, and  indeed  surpassing,  in  beauty 
of  form,  the  large  capitals  in  use  among 
English  printers  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  sight  of  these  capitals,  from 
which  any  number  of  impressions  might, 
with  a  little  care,  be  taken  even  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  suggested  the  question — "  Why 
did  not  the  Romans  discover  the  art  of  pnnt- 
ing  ?"  It  is  plain  that  in  London,  more 
than  fifteen  centuries  ago,  the  maker  of  these 
tiles  had  in  his  possession  a  matrix  of  some 
material  or  other — most  likely,  judging  from 
the  sharpness  of  angle  which  the  letters  ex- 
hibit, of  metfil,  with  which  he  could  stamp 
his  tiles  with  an  inscription  answering  prob- 
ably the  purpose  of  an  advertisement. 
Here  were  the  materials  at  least  for  the  art 
of  block  printing — there  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  application  of  the  same  process  to 
a  page  of  Cicero,  or  an  ode  of  Horace, — and 
the  thing  was  done.  The  movable  types 
would  have  sprung  from  the  solid  block  as 
inevitably  and  as  rapidly  with  the  Roman, 
as  they  did  a  thousand  years  after  with  the 
German — the  Roman  was  the  more  experi- 
enced founder,  and  the  more  skilful  mechanist 
of  the  two,  and  he  had  a  national  literature, 
the  dissemination  of  which  would  have  re- 
warded his  discovery  with  wealth  untold. 
had  it  chanced  that  upon  one  of  these  tiles, 
when  blackened  with  smoke,  a  scrap  of  damp 
vellum  had  fallen,  or  an  intelligent  workman 
had  accidentally  laid  hia  hand  and  brought  off 
the  impression,  the  art  and  mystery  of  print- 
ing, with  all  its  portentous  results,  might 
have  dawned  upon  the  Roman  mind,  and  the 
press,  the  great  lever  of  the  ages,  would 
have  commenced  its  influence  upon  the 
human  race  a  thousand  years  earlier  than  it 
did. 


*  PriDtiog :  ita  Anteoedents,  Origin,  and  Beault*. 
By  A.  Stabk.    LoDgman  and  Co,  1855. 


But  why  talk  of  Rome  ?  We  may  go 
back  further  by  another  thousand  years,  and 
find  the  Ninevites  actually  in  possession  of 
the  art  in  a  modified  form — printing  by 
similar  means,  and  sometimes  in  characters 
almost  invisibly  minute,  the  warlike  achieve- 
ments of  their  times  upon  the  materials  of 
their  buildings,  and  thus  making  their 
national  monuments  the  records  as  well  as 
the  memorials  of  their  national  deeds.  We 
might  recur  to  ancient  Egypt  for  testimony 
'even  more  abundant,  showing  how  closely 
upon  the  verge  of  the  great  discovery  man- 
kind have  hovered  wherever  the  arts  of  civil- 
ization flourished.  We  can  see  now  with 
sufficient  clearness  that  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  printing  was,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
inevitable,  and  we  are  induced  to  marvel  at 
the  obtuseness  and  blind  apathy  of  the  venera- 
tions who  could  not  or  would  not  perceive  the 
treasures  presented  to  their  grasp,  as  much 
as  we  are  to  admire  and  applaud  the  men 
of  Mentz  who  seized  the  profiered  wealth 
and  scattered  it  through  the  world. 

We  propose,  now,  making  as  much  use 
of  Mr.  Stark's  little  volume  as  will  suit  our 
purpose,  to  play  the  part  of  gossips,  and  be 
present,  if  we  can,  at  the  birth  of  the  print- 
ing-press— and  then  to  set  before  the  reader 
some  account  of  the  infancy,  childhood,  ado- 
lescence, and  maturity  of  the  power  to 
which  he  is  under  obligations  far  deeper 
than  he  is  probably  aware. 

The  first  attempt  at  printing  in  England 
was  made  about  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  by  which  playing  cards  were  pro- 
duced from  engraved  wooden-blocks.  Soon 
after  this,  block  books  were  printed  on  the 
Continent,  the  earliest  of  which  bears  date 
1423.  About  the  same  time  appeared  the 
Biblia  Pauperum,  or  Book  of  the  Poor, 
printed  in  block  between  1420  and  1430. 
Albert  Durer  engraved  his  own  masterly  de- 
signs, and  printed  them  in  this  way.  As  yet, 
however,  the  art  of  printing  was  not — as 
movable  types,  the  adoption  of  whieh  at 
once  gave  vitality  to  the  process,  had  not 
been  thought  of.    In  1436  John  Gutenberg, 
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a  lapidary  and  a  native  of  Mentz,  then  resid- 
ing at  Strasburg,  having  conceived  the  idea  of 
printing  with  moTable  type,  took  into  partner- 
ship, with  a  view  to  carry  out  his  scheme, 
Andrew  Drizehn,  John  Riff,  and   Anthony 
Hielmann.     Their  agreement  was  for  five 
years,  but  they  quarrelled  in  1430,  and  went 
to  law  to  settle  their  differences.     From  the 
examination  of  witnesses  on  that  trial,  it  was 
incontestibly  proved    that  Gutenberg  was 
the  author  of  the  new  invention.     Having 
got  rid  of  his  late  partners,  Gutenberg,  in 
1450,  associated  himself  with  John  Faust, 
who  advanced  capital  for  the  prosecution  of 
their  enterprise.     Faust  brought  his  servant, 
Peter  Sch(Bffer,into  the  concern,  and  Schoeffer 
it  was  who  invented  punches  of  engraved 
steel,  by  which  the  matrixes  were   struck 
from  which  the  types  were  cast.     The  first 
work   that  issued  from  their  press  was  a 
Latin  Bible,  now  known  as  the  Mazarian 
Bible,  from  a  copy  having  been  found  in 
Cardinal  Mazarin's  library.    Faust  managed 
to  oust  Gutenberg  from  the  partnership  in 
1455,  and  subsequently  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness with  Sckoeffer ;  their  first  printed  work 
was  a  Psalter,  which  appeared  in   1457. 
Faust  is  supposed  to  have  oied  of  the  plague 
in  1466,    After  his  death,  Schosffer  had  the 
meanness  to  arrogate  to  his  family  the  entire 
invention  of  the  art  of  printing — and  suc- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  obtain  from  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  some  lucrative  privileges  authen- 
ticating his  pretensions.    By  this  act  of  the 
Emperor,  Gutenberg  was  robbed  of  his  de- 
served reputation — his  discoveries  being  at- 
tributed to  his  rival,  and  he  regarded  as  a 
pretender.     He  was  dead,  however,  before 
Schceffer  dared  to  advance  his  claim.    Upon 
quitting  hb  partners,  he  had  established  a 
printing  press  at  Mentz,  under  the  patronage 
of  Dr.  Conrad  Humbracht,  who  advanced  the 
necessary  funds.  In  1 460,he  printed  the  great 
Latin  Dictionary,  "  Catbolicon  Johannis  de 
Balbis,"  and,  in  the  same  year,  the  **  Consti- 
tutions of  Clement  Y."    A  bible  which  ap- 
peared in  1460-2  is  also  ascribed  to  him. 
In  1465,  he  was  attached  to  the  Court  of 
Adolphus,  Count  of  Nassau;  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  in  1468« 

The  Dutch  have  disputed  with  the  Ger- 
mans for  the  honor  of  the  invention  of 
printing,  claiming  it  in  behalf  of  Laurence 
Coster,  a  citizen  of  Haarlem.  Their  claim 
will  not,  however,  bear  investigation,  and 
vanishes  beneath  the  scrutiny  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected  by  rigid  inquirers. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  such  an  art 
as  that  of  printing  could  long  be  engrossed 


by  a  few  profeesora.    Attempts  were  made 
to  bind  the  workmen  employed   by  oaths 
not  to  divulge  the  secret — attempts  which 
may  have  led  to  false  swearing,  but  availed 
as  much  to  spread  as  .to  confine  the  prac- 
tice of  the  art.    No  sooner  was  it  found  that 
printing  was  a  lucrative  employment  than 
presses  sprung  up  in  various  cities  in  Ger- 
many; and  between  1461  and  1470  four- 
and-twenty   different  works  appeared.     In 
the  latter  year  two  of  Faust's  workmen  com- 
menced in  Paris,  whither  they  were  followed 
by  others.    Preftes  were  soon  after  set  up 
in  Florence  and  in  Venice,  and  the  Italian 
printers  displayed  such  industry,  that  be* 
tween  the  years  1471  and  1480,  according 
to    Panzer,   upwards    of    twelve    hundred 
volumes  were  printed  by  them,  above  two 
hundred  of  which  were  editions  of  ancient 
authors.    The  first  book  printed  in  SpEun 
was  executed  in  Valencia  in  1474,  whence 
the  art  soon  spread  to  Barcelona,  Saragossa, 
Seville,  and  Salamanca.     In  the  Low  Coun- 
tries the  progress  was  yet  mo]:e  rapid,  and 
in  the  course  of  one  generation  there  was 
hardly  a  town  of  any  importance  bat  pos- 
sessed its  printing  office,  and  books  beffao 
everywhere  to  be  multiplied  with  astonishmg 
rapidity.      In    France,    the    women  were 
among  the  first  who  excelled  as  printers. 
Charlotte    Guillard,    who    commenced     ill 
1400,  and  kept  several  presses  at  work  for 
fifty  years,  printed  a  large  number  of  very 
correct  editions  both  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
She  was  patronised  by  the  learned  Lewis 
Lippeman,  Bishop  of  Verona,  who  gave  her 
his  principal  works  to  print. 

Let  us  now  look  at  home.  William  Gax- 
ton,  who  was  bom  in  1412,  first  introduced 
the  art  into  England.  He  visited  the  Low 
Countries  in  1442,  and  continued  abroad  for 
thirty  years,  during  which  he  mastered  the 
art  of  printing.  While  at  Cologne  he  trans* 
lated  his  "  Reeueil  de  V  HUtoire  de  Troye,'' 
and  published  it.  He  returned  to  England 
soon  after,  bringing  with  him  the  necessary 
apparatus  for  printing,  and  settled  at  West- 
minster, under  the  patronage  of  the  abbot. 
Here,  in  1474,  he  produced  the  first  speci* 
men  of  English  typography,  '*  The  Game  of 
Chess."  This  was  followed  in  1477  by  his 
edition  of  '*  Dictes  and  Sajrings,"  translated 
from  the  Latin  by  the  unfortunate  Lord  Riv- 
ers. Caxton  pursued  his  craft  for  ten  years, 
printing  in  all  sixty-four  different  works.  He 
IS  supposed  to  have  died  in  1491.  Cotempo* 
rary  with  Caxton  was  John  Lettou,  who  was 
afterwards  joined  by  William  Machlinia; 
they  are  said  to  be  the  first  law-printers  in 
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Ekigkod.  Cazton  was  sacceeded  by  Wjnken 
de  Worde,  who  printed,  between  the  yean 
1491  and  1584,  above  four  hundred  works. 
Richard  Pynson,  who  first  took  the  title  of 
king's  printer,  produced  betiv^en  i4§3  and 
1531,  two  hundred  and  ten  works.  Julian 
Notary,  between  1499  and  1515,  printed 
twenty-three. 

In  1480  a  press  was  set  up  at  St  Alban's. 
Between  that  date  and  1485  the  art  was  in* 
troduoed  at  Oxford  by  Theodore  Rood,  in 

Jartnership  with  John  Hunt.  In  1507 
ames  IV.  granted  a  patent  for  printing  to 
Walter  Chapman  of  Edinburgh.  In  1509 
presses  were  at  work  both  in  Aberdeen  and 
in  York.  John  Sibert  first  carried  the  art  to 
Cambridge,  and  printed  there,  in  1521-2, 
works  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  English.  The 
printing  press  found  its  way  into  Wales  as 
early  at  least  as  1587.  and  it  qray  be  reason- 
ably supposed  that  by  this  time  it  had  estab- 
lished itself  throughout  the  country  wherever 
there  was  a  demand  for  its  services. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  art  of  Printing 
seems  to  have  suffered  declension  soon  after 
its  discovery.    The  type  of  the  first  works 
printed,  that    of   the    Mazarin    Bible,  for 
mstance,  was  superior  to  much  that  was 
manufactured  at  a  later  date ;  and  the  oldest 
specimens  of  Greek  printing  are  creditably 
done,  while  some  at  a  later  period  are  so 
deformed  as  to  be  nearly  illegible.    The  first 
Tolume    entirely  of    Greek  was    Lascari's 
Grammar,  by  Denis  de  Paraivcino  and  Dom- 
inic de  Yespolate,  the  type  of  which  is  ele- 
gant.   The  Milanese,  by  the  excellence  of 
their  Greek  printing,  aroused  the  jealousy  of 
the  Venetians,  who  sought  to  rival  them ; 
and  in  course  of  time  Greek  works  were  pro- 
duced in  various  parts  of  the  Continent,  as 
well  as  in  England,  whose  productions  in 
that  character  are  excelled  by  none.    Works 
in   Hebrew  began  to  appear  about  1476. 
Since  then   the  type-founders    of   Britain, 
France,  and  Germany  have  added  to  their 
founts  the  characters  of  every  known  lan- 
guage— a  single  printing-office  in  Paris  being 
able  to  produce  ou  one  occasion  three  hun- 
dred copies  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  as  many 
different  tongues. 

The  above  must  suffice  for  a  glance  at  the 
past  history  of  Printing.  We  are  going  now 
to  look  at  the  profession  as  it  is  practiced  at 
the  present  day.  In  order  to  see  the  modus 
operandi,  and  to  show  the  uninitiated  reader 
how  a  printed  book  is  produced,  we  mast  en* 
ter  the  printing-office,  and  watch  the  several 
processes  teriaiim.  We  will  suppose  that 
an  author,  having  prepared  his  manuscript 
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for  the  press,  has  forwarded  it  to  the  printer. 
The  written  pages,  being  first  carefully  folio- 
ed,  the  overseer  or  foreman  distributes  suffi- 
cient *'  copy"  for  a  sheet  of  the  work  among 
the  compositors  appointed  to    execute   it. 
Each  compositor  is  supplied  with  a  couple  of 
pairs  of  cases,  one  pair  containing  Roman 
and  the  other  Italic  types.    Each  pair  of 
cases  consists  of  one  upper  and  a  lower  case, 
the  former  containing  capital  letters,  figures, 
and   accented   vowels,   and  the  latter  the 
smaller  letters,  combinations  of  letters,  and 
punctuating  signs.     In  the  upper  case  are 
ninety  eight  divisions  or  boxes,  all  of  the 
same  size  (a  stupid  arrangement,  by  the  way, 
which  ought  to  be  revised)— in  the  lower 
case  are  not  nearly  so  many,  but  mo9t  of 
them  of  greater  capacity.    In  the  upper  case 
the  letters  are  arranged  alphabetically — ^but 
in  the  lower  those  most  wanted  are  placed 
nearest  the  hand  of  the  workman,  for  an  ob- 
vious reason.     The  compositor  having  re- 
ceived his  copy,  places  a  slip  or  sheet  of  it 
before  him,  and  begins  to  '*  compose"  as  it  is 
called,  or  to  arrange  the  types  in  order  for 
printing.    In  his  left  hand  he  holds  the  com- 
posing-stick, a  machine  adapted  for  the  re- 
ception 6f  the  type,  and  fixed  at  the  required 
width  of  the  line — the  stick  is  grasped  in  the 
palm,  the  thumb  only  of  the  left  hand  being 
inserted  within  it  for  the  reception  of  eacn 
letter  as  it  is  lifted  into  its  place  by  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb  of  the  right  hand.     An 
average  compositor  will  pick  up  two  thousand 
types  an  hour,  and  make  perhaps  two  mis- 
takes in  spelling  or  punctuation  in  so  doing 
— while  an   intelligent  or  skilful  workman 
will  pick  up  three  thousand  or  more,  and 
make  far  fewer  blunders.*     At  this  rate  of 
proceeding  it  is  evident  that  the  compositor 
cannot  read  the  letters  as  he  takes  them  up 
— ^in  fact,  he  never  attempts  that — the  letters 
which  are  small,  inch-long  pieces  of  nietal, 
are  each  marked  with  one  or  more  "  nicks" 
or  notches  on  their  fronts  ;f  all  he  has  to  see 

*  A  compositor  is  paid  aoeordiog  to  a  scale  calon- 
Uted  !]pon  the  sopposition  that  he  can  earn  the 
average  wages  of  the  trade  by  oomposiog  about  a 
thousand  letters  in  each  hour  of  the  aay.  But,  to  do 
this  comfortably,  he  must,  while  compoeing,  lift  at 
least  double  that  number  into  his  stick,  because  he 
has  to  correct  for  nothing^to  distribute — that  i% 
to  restore  each  type  to  its  proper  place  after  the 
form  is  worked — for  nothing  ;  and  to  go  through 
▼arious  other  processes  without  payment, 
which  altogether  occupy  little  short  of  half  his 
time. 

f  Id  France,  in  Spain,  and  in  some  parts  of  Itoiy, 
the  "nick"  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  type— to 
the  comfort  of  the  compositor's  thuml^  which  thus 
escapes  sbrasiott. 
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to,  is  that,  lifiing  the  riffht  letters,  he  ranges 
all  those  nicks  or  notches  outwards :  if  his 
eye  in  its  rapid  flight  to  fifty  different  points 
in  the  course  of  a  single  minute,  be  deceived 
by  some  mark  or  spot  resembling  the  nick  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  letter,  be  transfers  it 
to  the  stick  wrong  side  foremost  i  if  it  were 
left  etaoding  thus,  that  letter,  when  printed, 
would  appear  inverted  ;  but  it  is  not,  once  in 
a  hundred  times,  thus  left,  because  the 
thumb- ball  of  the  compositor's  left  hand,  sen- 
sitive from  long  practice,  detects  the  blunder 
by  the  absence  of  the  nick,  and  it  is  correct- 
ed by  an  instantaneous  touch.  This  little 
nick  is  the  most  useful  thing  in  the  printer's 
establishment — abolish  it  to-day,  and  the 
Times  has  no  thunder  for  to-morrow,  and  no 
to  morrow  for  itself. 

When  the  compositor  has  picked  up  words 
enough  for  a  line,  he  finds,  nineteen  times 
out  of  twenty,  that  he  has  room  to  spare  for 
a  letter  or  two  more,  or  that  he  wants  room 
to  get  in  a  single  letter  to  complete  a  word. 
Now  ensues  a  process  which  is  called  "  spac- 
ing :"  if  the  line  be  short,  it  has  to  be  filled 
out  by  the  insertion  of  additional  spaces  be- 
tween the  words ;  if  a  letter  or  two  have  to 
be  got  in,  the  spaces  already  inserted  have 
to  b(B  exchanged  for  thinner  ones,  to  make 
room  for  it.  This  process  of  spacing  and 
"justifying"  (or  making  tight  in  the  stick), 
when  the  lines  are  very  short,  takes  almost 
as  much  time  as  the  lifting  of  the  types ; 
that  time  is  not,  however,  all  lost,  as  the  com- 
positor, if  he  is  good  for  anything,  will  read 
the  line  while  justifying  it,  and  correct  any 
Jblunder  that  may  have  occurred. 

The  ''stick*'  will  contain  some  dozen  or  so 
of  lines — when  it  is  filled,  the  contents  are 
removed  to  a  "  galley,"  a  flat  board,  with  a 
guard  at  the  head  and  lower  side.  By  the 
time  the  galley  is  full,  we  may  suppose  that 
each  of  the  compositors  has  done  his  quota 
of  the  copy.  The  type,  being  all  composed, 
is  now  made  up  into  pages,  and  each  page, 
tied  temporarily  with  twine,  is  removed  to  a 
flat  table  of  stone  or  iron,  and  **  imposed," 
as  it  is  termed — that  is,  the  whole  of  the 
pages  of  the  sheet  (8,  12,  16,  or  24,  or 
more,  as  it  may  happen)  are  placed  in  such 
a  position,  that  when  the  sheet  on  which 
4hey  are  printed  is  folded  and  cut,  they  will 
follow  in  numerical  order.  This  done,  a 
^'  chase,"  or  stout  iron  frame,  is  placed  round 
them — the  interstices  between  the  pages  are 
filled  up  with  *'  furniture"  of  wood  or  metal 
nicely  graduated  to  keep  each  page  in  its 
proper  place — tapeiing  side  and  foot  pieces 
are  laid  between  them  and  the  chase — each 


page  is  carefully  released  from  its  band  of 
twine,  and  by  means  of  small  quoins,  or 
wedges  of  wood,  and  a  heavy  mallet,  the 
whole  is  driven  firmly  into  one  compact 
mass.  This  mass  is  the  printer's  ''  form  ;'* 
it  is  now  carried  to  the  press,  and  a  proof 
being  taken,  both  proof  and  copy  are  consign- 
ed to  the  printer's  reader,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  mark  the  errors  of  the  compositors,  and 
return  the  sheet  to  them  for  correction.  If 
they  have  done  their  work  well,  they  reap 
the  advantage  of  carefalness — if  the  contrary, 
they  are  sure  to  find  their  sins,  whether  of 
ignorance  or  though tjessness,  avenged  in  the 
proof,  which  they  have  to  correct  for  no- 
thing. The  process  of  correction  is  anything 
but  pleasant ;  and  it  is  in  that  head-aching, 
back-breaking  school  that  the  dullest  and  stu- 
pidest of  "  pie-hustlers"  and  "  hands  at  case" 
are  discipline^  into  cautious  and  accurate 
workmen.  The  first  proof,  being  corrected, 
is  generally  followed  by  a  revise,  or  second 
proof,  which  also  is  corrected  for  nothing. 
What  are  called  ^*  clean  proofs"  are  now  tak- 
en and  despatched,  together  with  the  copy» 
to  the  author  or  editor  of  the  work.  Any 
corrections  which  the  author  chooses  to  make 
he  has  to  pay  for,  as  fidgetty  and  blundering 
writers  know  perfectly  well,  to  their  cost. 
The  author,  on  these  terms,  may  have  aa 
many  proofs  as  he  likes ;  and  not  a  few  of 
them  double  their  printer's  bills  by  everlast- 
ing alterations  and  corrections,  while  others, 
like  Miss  Martineau,  avoid  by  carefulness  and 
decision  the  payment  for  corrections  alto- 
gether. 

Supposing  the  author  to  be  at  length  satis- 
fied with  his  corrections,  and  to  have  affixed 
his  imprimatur  to  the  sheet  it  has  now  to  be 
worked  off  at  press.  To  begin  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  this  process,  we  must  proceed  first  to 
the  wetting-room,  which  is  most  probably  a 
cellar,  and  there  we  shall  find  a  baptist  of 
the  dipping  school  engaged  from  one  week's 
end,  it  may  be,  to  the  other,  in  immersing 
tons  of  printing  paper  in  troughs  of  cold 
water.  He  dips  each  quire  from  twice  to 
five  times  in  the  flood,  according  to  its  ab- 
sorbing qualities,  and  having  di|>ped  the 
"  heap"  for  a  given  work,  places  it  between 
boards,  and  piles  weights  upon  it,  or  sub* 
jects  it  to  pressure  by  a  press,  to  drive  the 
moisture  equally  through  all  the  sheets.  But 
this  is  not  enough — ^before  the  heap  is  fit  for 
working,  it  has  to  be  turned  over,  the  dryer 
portions  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
more  moist,  and  again  left  under  pressure. 
From  the  wetting- room  the  paper  proceeds 
to  the  press-room,  and  is  laid  on  the  press- 
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man's  bank.  Now  comes  that  part  of  the 
process  upon  which  chiefly,  now  that  oorrect- 
ness  is  postponed  to  beauty  of  appearance, 
the  character  of  the  printer  depends.  With 
bad  pressmen  there  can  be  no  good  work — 
the  appearance  of  the  volume  is  entirely  at 
the  pressman's  mercy,  and  dependent  upon 
his  skill.  In  times  gone  by,  when  the  old 
wooden  press  performed  all  the  work,  and 
the  ink  was  applied  to  the  form  with  pelt 
balls  staffed  with  wool  and  horse-hair,  such 
work  as  is  now  daily  produced  by  average 
printers  was  a  sheer  impossibility.  But 
since  the  invention  of  the  roller  (of  which  we 
shall  have  to  say  a  word  presently)  and  the 
introduction  of  Stanhope  and  Columbian 
presses,  the  pressman  who  has  these  appli- 
ances at  command  has  no  excuse  for  indiffer- 
ent printing. 

At  the  iron  presses  at  present  in  use  the 
work  may  be  performed  single-handed,  but 
is  generally  effected  by  two  companions,  one 
of  whom  supplies  the  form  with  mk  and  lays 
the  sheets  smooth  as  they  are  thrown  off, 
while  the  other  produces  the  impression. 
The  chief  part  of  the  responsibility  rests  with 
him  who  supplies  ink  to  the  surface  of  the 
type  :  if  he  fail  to  distribute  this  evenly  on 
the  surface  of  the  roller,  the  impression  will 
be  unequal  in  color — dark  in  one  place  and 
light  in  another ;  if  he  take  too  much  ink  he 
will  clog  the  type,  and  if  he  takes  too  little, 
the  impression  will  be  pale  and  gray.  Fine 
work  can  only  be  produced  when  the  rollers 
are  in  good  working  condition — it  is  the 
pressman's  business  to  know  what  this  con- 
dition is — it  is  hardly  describable  in  words — 
and  to  be  able  to  maintain  it  constantly. 

When  the  sheets  are  worked  off,  they  are 
hung  up  to  dry  upon  wooden  rails  fixed  be- 
neath the  ceilings  of  the  various  rooms.  When 
dry,  they  are  placed  between  glazed  boards 
and  subjected  to  a  powerful  pressure  in  a 
hydraulic  press  for  several  hours— after  which 
they  are  taken  out  and  laid  in  warehouse  till 
the  whole  work  is  finished.  The  sheets  are 
then  collated  and  quired  in  perfect  copies, 
and  handed  over  to  the  book-binder. 

But  it  may  happen  that  the  work  in  course 
of  printing  is  to  be  published  in  very  large 
numbers,  and  that,  instead  of  being  worked 
at  the  hand- press  in  the  usual  way,  it  is 
judged  expedient  to  stereotype  it,  and  work 
the  plates  under  the  machine.  In  this  case 
it  is  not  the  type  which  we  have  seen  the 
composilor  picking  up  that  produces  the  im- 
pression, but  plates  of  metal  cast  in  moulds 
obtained  from  its  surface.  To  see  how  this 
18  done,  we  must  retrace  our  steps  and  take 


up  the  compositor's  work  at  the  stage  'When 
.it    is   made    up  into  pages.     Pages  which 
have  to  be  stereotyped,  are  read  and  correct- 
ed without  being  imposed,  and  when  purged 
of  all  errors,  are  taken  in  small  chases  to  the 
stereotype- foundry.  On  entering  this  hot-air 
caldron,  we  find  a  huge  fire  burning,  and  a 
series  of  small  ovens  around  and  above  it,  and 
on  the  floor  is  a  cistern  of  type-metal  in  a 
molten  state.    The  pages  to  be  operated  up- 
on are  each  enclosed  in  a  small  frame ;  plas- 
ter of  Paris  is  powered  over  them  in  a  fluid 
state ;  when  the  mixture  is  sufficiently  set,  for 
which  but  a  brief  time  is  necessary,  it  con- 
stitutes the  mould,  which  is  gently  lifted  off 
— the  face  of  the  type  having  been  previous- 
ly well  moistened  with  oil  to  prevent  its  ad- 
hering to  the  plaster.     The  mould  has  now 
to  be  thoroughly  dried — for  this  purpose  it 
is  put  first  into  a  moderately  warm  oven,  not 
too  near  the  fire ;   by  degress  it  is  exposed  to 
greater  heat,  and  at  length  to  heat  as  in- 
tense as  can  be  generated  by  an  ordinary 
fire.     Were  these  precautions  not  taken,  the 
mould  would  split  under  the  next  operation, 
which  is  that  of  sinking  it  in  a  frame  con- 
trived for  the  purpose,  in  the  cistern  of  mol- 
ten metal — there  it  remains  until  the  liquid 
metal  has  penetrated  to  every  cranny,  and 
filled  up  the  impression  made  upon  its  surface 
by  the  type^ — a  consummation  of  which  the 
workman  is  made  aware  by  the  cessation  of 
air- bubbles,  which  continue  to  rise  so  long  as 
any   part,   however  minute,  of  the  mould 
remains  unvisited  by  the  metal.    The  mould 
is  then  lifted  from  the  metal-pot  and  allowed 
to  cool — the  plaster  is  then  broken  away 
from  the  face  of  the  plates  thus  produced, 
and  they  are  made  over  to  the  picker.    The 
picker  cuts  and  dresses  them  to  shape  by 
means  of  a  circular  saw,  and  then  sits  down 
to  a  careful  examination  of  every  letter  with 
a  view  to  supplying  such  portions  as  the 
casting  has  left  imperfect,  and  of  cutting 
away  any  redundancies  of  metal,  which  will 
be  more  or  less  numerous  in  proportion  to 
the  care  taken  in  the  drying  of  the  moulds.   It 
rarely  happens,  we  might  almost  say  it  never 
happens,  that  a  stereotyped  page  comes  per- 
fect from  the  plaster  mould ;  there  are  al- 
ways minute  portions  of  metal  to  be  cut  away 
with  the  graving  tool,  and  in  the  majority  of 
instances  thei^e  are  single  letters — someiimes 
there  are  whole  words — which  have  failed  in 
the  casting,  and  have  to  be  soldered  into  the 
plate  through  holes  punched  in  it  by  the 
picker.    Such  emendations,  when  the  type  is 
not  very  small,  are  perfectly  visible  to  the 
eye  of  a  practiced  printer,  because  the  type 
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thus  inserted  is  a  shade  larger  than  the  rest, 
in  consequence  of  the  mould  having  shmnl^ 
in  some  degree  in  the  drying  oven. 

The  above  is  the  usual  mode  of  stereotyp- 
ing ;  but  there  are  other  processes,  in  one  of 
which  paper  is  substituted  for  plaster  of  Paris 
in  forming  the  mould.  The  mode  above  de- 
scribed is,  however,  deemed  the  most  efficient, 
and  is  most  generally  practiced. 

Tlie    art  of    stereotyping    has    operated 
largely  in  the  multiplication  of  books,  and  has 
done  something  towards  lowering  their  price, 
though  it  is  a  question  whether  it  has  made 
them  cheaper,  looking  to  the  real  value  of  a 
stereotyped  edition  relatively  to  one  printed 
from  type.     It  was  thought,  and  indeed   it 
was  pretty  loudly  boasted,  at  first,  that  the 
stereotyper's  art  was  to  ensure  the  lasting 
correctness  of  stereotyped   editions :   it  has 
turned  out,  after  fifty  years'  trial,  that  it  tends 
rather  to  a  contrary  result.     Owing  to  many 
circumstances — to  the  carelessness  of  the 
picker  in  the  first  instance — to  the  damage 
that  the  plates  receive  in  mounting  on  the 
blocks — to  the  injury  inflicted  by  accident 
and  heavy  pressure  when  packed  away  in 
piles  in  the  store-room — to  the  fracture  and 
abrasion  and   clumsy   attempts  at    repair, 
which  accompany  their  exhumation  for  a  sec- 
ond edition — owing  to  these  and    similar 
causes,  it  happens  that  stereotyped  editions 
of  works  which,  at  their  first  casting,  were 
tolerably  correct,  have  become  in  time  com- 
plete museums  of  every  kind  of  atrocity  and 
stupidity  in  the  art  of  blundering  that  the  im- 
agination can   conceive.     Original   *'  roses'' 
has    been    stereotyped    into  "  noses,*' — an 
^^  idler"  has  been  transformed  into  an  **  idol" 
— what  was  once  "  witticism"   now  reads 
"  criticism," — the  *'  fair  Fidele"  has  been  su- 
perseded by  the  "  fair  Fiddler,"  and   so  on. 
Worse  even  than  this,  whole  lines  have  been 
inserted  upside  down,  and  in  numerous  in- 
stances where  the  last  lines  of  pages  had  be- 
come broken  and  battered  by  ill-usage,  they 
have  been  shaved  clean  away,  to   make  all 
neat,  and  nothing  substituted  in  their  place. 
The  cause  of  a  good  deal  of  this  mischief  is 
found  in  the  fact,  that  stereotyped  plates,  in 
the  mutations  of  business,  get  into  the  hands 
of  speculating  blockheads,  who  care  for  no- 
thing but  turning  them  to  a  profitable  ac- 
count, and  having  no  charges  of  authorship 
or  "  composition"  to  defray,  grind  off  cheap 
editions  from  their  mutilated  plates  as  fast  as 
the  public  are  geese  enough  to  gobble  them 
up.    But  there  are  other  causes  at  work  be- 
sides the  cupidity  of  knaves  and  dunder- 
heads—causes which  no  care    can    guard 


against  and  no  supervision  control.    One  of 
these  are  the  thousand  little  accidents  by 
which  a  letter  or  a  word  of  a  form  may  be- 
come defaced  in  the  working.     If  this  take 
place  on  a  form  of  movable  types,  the  press 
or  the  machine  is  stopped,  recourse  is  had  to 
the  compositor,  and  the  mischief  is  repaired 
in  two  minutes — but  if  the  injury  is  done  to 
a  plate,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  the  printer  has 
no  means  of  repairing  it  on  the  premises — 
and  if  he  have,  he  will  pause  to  consider 
whether  it  is  worth  while  to  stop  his  machine, 
for  it  may  be  an  hour  or  more,  to  repair  a 
triBing  damage,  whose  repairs  will  cost  him 
perhaps  from  ten  shillings  to  a  pound.    In 
most  cases  he  does  not  stop,  as  any  of  our 
readers  may  see  by  a  minute  examination  of 
any  month's  number  of  those  cheap  serials, 
which  are  weekly  publishing  by  tens  or  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  and  which  are  worked 
from  stereotyped  plates.   We  allude  to  them 
merely  for  the  sake  of  illustration — ^in  their 
case  the  damage  is  of  very  trifling  import- 
ance, and  they  must  resort  to  the  cheapest 
means  of  producing  a  large  impression  at  a 
low  price  ;  but  when  the  same  causes  of  de* 
terioration  are  at  work  in  the  case  of  the  old 
classical  authors,  and  our  own  standard  liter- 
ature, the  effect  is  the  reverse  of  trifling. 
Students  and  collectors  are  now  beginning  to 
be  aware  of  the  vices  of  the  stereotyper's 
trade ;  some  have  rigidly  pui^ed  their  Ubra* 
ries  of  stereotyped  editions,  and  even  the  tyro 
will  regard  with  suspicion  a  second  edition  of 
any  classic  printed  from  stereotyped  plates. 
So  well  grounded  is  the  objection  to  the  prac- 
tice of  stereotyping  standard  works  that  it  is 
fast  falling  into  abeyance:  the  University 
Printers  of  Oxford  no  longer  stereotype  their 
Bibles,  but  prefer  keeping  the  forms  standing 
in  type  ;  and  the  most  respectable  publishers 
in  London  will  incur  the  expense  of  re* com- 
position rather  than  subject  an  important 
work  to  the  dangerous  liabilities  of  stereotyp- 
inff. 

But  to  return  to  the  operations  of  the 
Printer.  The  necessity  for  rapid  printing 
first  urgently  felt  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
Times  newspaper,  may  be  said  to  have  ori^- 
ated  the  first  printing-machine,  which  was  in- 
vented by  M.  Koenig,  a  clockmaker  from 
Saxony,  was  constructed  in  London  during 
the  years  1812-13-14,  and  began  its  work  on 
the  28th  November  of  the  last-named  year. 
Improvements  in  this  machine  were  made  by 
Cow  per,  and  a  rate  of  speed  was  obtained 
equal  to  1,800  impressions  per  hour.  In 
1815,  Koenig  set  up  a  machine  for  Bentley, 
constructed  so  as  to  print  the  paper  on  both 
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mdei  at  the  speed  of  f  50  sheets  per  hour, 
which  was  ahout  five  times  the  speed  of  the 
hand-press.    Improvements  followed  rapidly 
— an   extraordinary  impetus  was  given   to 
them  bj  the  discovery*  of  a  new  material  for 
supplying  ink  to  the  face  of  the  type,  a  ma> 
terial  consisting  of  glue  and  treacle  in  about 
equal  parts,  which,  being  cast  into  rollers,  the 
rollers  are  charged  with  ink  and  made  to  re- 
volve over  the  surface  of  the  form,  upon 
which  they  distribute  it  equally.     Cow  per 
and  Applegarth  now  set  up  machines  capable 
of  printing  a  thousand  sheets  an  hour  on 
both  sides — and  this  machine,  with  some  im- 
portant   modifications,    yet    maintains    its 
ground.    We  should  fail  in  the  endeavor  to 
give  the  reader  an  accurate  idea  of  its  per- 
formance without  an  engraving.    Let  it  suf- 
fice to  remark  here,  that  in  printing  by  this 
machine,  the  forms  to  be  worked  are  laid 
upon  a  flat  iron  bed  which  moves  backwards 
and  forwards  beneath  two  large  cylinders, 
having  that  part  of  their  surface  which  would 
else  come  in  contact  with  the  type  covered 
with  a  blanket.     Two  smaller  cylinders  or 
drums  are  fixed  near  the  centre  of  the  ma- 
chine above  the  large  ones,  and  their  use  is 
to  carry  the  sheets  evenly  from  one  printing 
cylinder  to  the  other.    For  the  guidance  of 
the  sheets,  and  their  retention  in  the  right 
position,  there  is  a  series  of  endless  tapes  re- 
volving on  tension  rollers,  which  tapes  em- 
brace them  firmly  in  every  part  of  their  pro- 
gress.   The  forms  pass  under  their  respective 
cylinders  at  the  precise  moment  to  present 
their  inked  surface  to  the  sheet  strained  upon 
the  blanket  by  the  tapes,  taking  the  ink  on 
their  route  by  contact  with  the  rollers  which 
circulate  over  them.  The  sheets  are  supplied 
by  one  boy,  who  feeds  them  over  the  first 

*  Thb  diioovery  was  mad«,  like  many  others  of 
len  importance,  by  accident  A  carpenter,  who 
was  also  a  printer  in  a  small  way,  having  occasion 
to  print  a  hundred  cards  on  a  sudden,  and  having 
no  **  ball"  in  a  fit  condition  for  work,  extemporized 
a  ball  by  stoffing  a  piece  of  canvas  upon  which 
some  fluid  glae  had  been  accidentally  spilled.  He 
was  astoniriied  to  find  that  the  cards  thus  printed 
were  superior  to  any  he  had  hitherto  produced,  and 
laid  asiae  the  glued  canvas  for  farther  use.  But 
next  day  the  glue  was  hard  and  cracked,  and  could 
not  be  used.  "The  thought  struck  him  that  glue 
might  be  retained  in  a  soft,  elastic  state  by  an  ad- 
'  mixture  of  treacle.  He  tried  the  experiment^  and 
it  succeeded  at  once.  The  composition  of  the  mate- 
rial was  too  simple  to  be  oniicealed — in  fact,  it  be- 
trayed itself  by  taste  and  smeU.  It  superseded  the 
old  pelts  wherever  it  was  Introduced — abated  the 
labor  of  hand-presswork  a  full  forth  by  substitut- 
ing the  roller  for  the  balls,  and  supplied  the  one 
desideratum  which  was  wanting  to  render  machine- 
printing  generally  practicable. 


cylinder,  and  received  by  another,  who  sits 
in  front  of  a  little  platform  between  the  two. 
For  the  purposes  of  book-printing,  where 
accurate  register*  is  required,  it  is  not  per- 
haps desirable  to  increase  the  speed  of  ma- 
chines much  beyond  a  thousand  an  hour; 
but  such  a  rate  of  production  was  soon  found 
to  be  too  slow  for  newspapers.     Machines 
were  accordingly  made,  printing  only  one 
side  of  the  paper  at  a  time,  which  was  all 
the  newspaper  proprietor  required,  at  the  rate  • 
of  four  and   even   five  thousand  an   hour. 
But  the  circulation  of  the  Times  demanded 
the  production  of  copies  at  the  rate  of  ten 
thousand  an  hour.     "  To   meet  such   a  de- 
mand  required  the  abandonment  of  the  re- 
ciprocating motion  of  the  type-form,  and  so 
to  arrange  it  as  to  make  the  motion  continu- 
ous, for  which  only  the  circular  motion  could 
do.     Accordingly,  a  large   central   vertical 
drum  or  cylinder — in  the  Times  printing-ma- 
chine this  is  sixty-four  inches  in  diameter — 
was  set  up,  to  which  the  columns  of  type 
were  fixed.    This  drum  is  surrounded  by 
eight  cylinders,  also  placed  with  their  axes 
vertically,  upon  which  the  paper  is  carried 
by  tapes  in   the  usual  manner.    Thus,  in 
every  revolution  of  the  drum,  the  type-form 
is  successively  pressed  against  each  of  the 
eight  cylinders ;  and  the  type  being  succes- 
sively inked,  and  each  of  the  eight  cylinders 
supplied  with  paper,  eight  sheets  of  paper 
will  be  printed  in  each  revolution  of  the 
drum.     By  this  machine  50,000  impressions 
have  been  taken  without  stopping ;  indeed, 
the  vertical  machine  is  capable  of  almost  un- 
limited extension.     Mr.  Applegarth  oflFered 
to  the  Royal  Commission  of  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition to  make  a  machine  which,  with  the 
same  rate  of  motion  as  that  of  the  Times, 
should   print  40,000  sheets   per  hour,  or 
about  eleven  sheets  between  every  two  ticks 
of  a  common  clock."    To  have  effected  this, 
he  needed  only  to  enlarge  his  central  drum 
so  as  to  have  placed  -the  required  additional 
number  of  cylinders  around  it. 

As  machines  came  into  use,  it  was  found 
that  some  portion  of  the  advantage  gained 
by  rapidity  was  lost  in  the  quality  of  the 
work.  Books  printed  by  the  hand-prest 
continued  to  be  superior  to  any  that  the  ma- 
chine could  produce ;  and  it  was  seen  that 
the  type,  and  wood  engravings  especially, 
wore  out  faster  under  the  cylinder  than 
under  the  common  press.      To  meet  these 

*  Register  is  the  exact  printing  of  every  line  in  a 
page  precisely  upon  the  impression  made  by  the 
oorreeponding  lines  on  the  other  side  of  the  sheet 
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objectioDs,  the  platten-maohine  was  invented, 
a  most  ingenious  and  masterly  contrivance, 
by  which  the  impression  is  obtained  from  the 
type  by  precisely  the  same  means  as  at  the 
hand- press.  Though  this  invention  may  be 
regarded  as  decidedly  successful,  inasmuch 
as  it  produces  excellent  work — printers  still 
find  it  expedient  to  resort  to  the  hand- press 
for  the  execution  of  their  chefs  cTceuvre,  The 
printing  of  wood-engravings  has  become  in 
our  day  almost  an  art — many  of  these  are 
executed  wiih  incredible  pains  and  at  a  se- 
rious expense — justice  can  only  be  done  to 
them  by  careful  and  skilled  hands  experienced 
in  handling  them,  and  who  are  under  no  ob- 
ligation to  produce  a  great  number  of  im- 
pressions in  a  given  time.  For  work  of  the 
highest  quality  it  seems  likely  that  the  print- 
er will  remain  dependent  upon  the  skilful 
management  of  his  presses,  and  not  his  ma- 
chines. 

Among  the  latest  improvements  in  ma- 
chines we  may  allude,  in  passing,  to  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  letter-press  cylinder-machine  to  the 
purposes  of  lithographic  printing.  This  in- 
vention has  been  matured,  after  a  series  of 
tedious  and  expensive  experiments,  and  is 
now  working  with  entire  success  in  a  print- 
ing-office at  Bristol. 

Improvements  in  hand-presses,  which  have 
been  going  on  since  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, seem  to  have  been  directed  rather  to- 
wards improving  the  impression  taken  from 
the  type  than  to  accelerating  the  rate  of 
speed.  Earl  Stanhope  was  the  first  who 
made  the  whole  press  of  iron,  and  enabled 
the  pressman  to  take  the  impression  at  one 
stroke  instead  of  two.  Subsequent  improvers 
have  done  little  more  than  modify  his  inven- 
tion by  additions  of  trifling  importance,  and 
variations  as  often  for  the  worse  as  for  the 
better.  There  is,  however,  a  press,  though 
who  was  the  inventor  we  forget  at  this  mo- 
ment, in  which  the  form  inks  itself,  and  by 
which  it  is  easy  for  a  single  hand  to  do  the 
work  of  two  with  ease,  which  we  happen  to 
know  from  personal  experiment  made  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago.  It  was  at  a  press  of 
this  description  that  the  writings  of  that 
moral  Malay,  Richard  Carlile,  were  for  the 
most  part  printed. 

The  most  astonishing  feat  in  rapid  printing 
has  been  performed  by  the  Americans.  About 
six  years  ago  a  Philadelpbian  produced  a  ro- 
tary press,  or  rather  machine,  which  consisted 
of  a  printing  wheel,  in  the  broad  tire  of  which 
a  cavity  was  made  for  the  introduction  of  the 
type.  This  contrivance  is  applicable  only  to 
the  printing  of  cards,  which,  being  placed  in 


an  inclined  plane,  feed  the  machine  by  their 
own  gravitation.  Each  revolution  of  tb^ 
wheel  prints  a  card,  and  the  wheel  may  be 
made  to  revolve  five  hundred  times  in  a 
minute,  by  hand  power,  thus  producing  thirty 
thousand  impressions  in  an  hour.  It  is  not 
pretended  that  the  work  thus  produced  will 
bear  comparison  with  that  accomplished  by 
the  ordinary  means — but  it  is  said  to  be  as 
good  as  is  required  for  pawnbroker's  dupli- 
cates, railway  tickets,  &c. 

Improvements  in  type-founding  have  kept 
pace  with  those  in  printing ;  and  the  type- 
founder is  entitled  to  at  least  an  equal  share 
with  the  printer  in  the  praise  due  to  modera 
progress  in  the  art.  The  type  of  English  and 
Scotch  founders  is  all  that  can  be  desired — ^so 
far  as  beauty  and  perfection  of  form  are  con- 
cerned, their  art  has  reached  its  climax ;  but 
in  the  raechanichl  processes  of  casting  type 
they  are,  or  at  least  were  until  lately,  far 
surpassed  by  the  French.  So  far  back  as 
thirty  years  ago,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to 
know, it  was  a  common  thing  for  a  compositor, 
who  had  distributed  his  case  full  over  night 
to  find  the  identical  metal  re-cast,  and  silver 
white,  on  returning  to  work  in  the  morning. 
French  type  was  even  then  cast  in  a  perfect 
state,  and  immediately  fit  for  use  on  leaving 
the  matrix,  and  of  the  smaller  characters  some 
thousands  were  cast  at  once.  English  types, 
on  the  contrary,  were,  and  in  London  foun- 
dries still  are,  cast  one  at  a  time,  with  odd 
pantomimic  demonstrations  on  the  part  of 
the  workman  exceedingly  puzsling  to  a  spec- 
tator ;  and  after  casting,  have  to  be  cut  and 
pared  down  to  the  standard  size.  This  te- 
dious process  of  manufacture  has  long  main- 
tained for  English  type  an  abnormal  and  un* 
reasonable  price — a  price  which  enhances  the 
material  to  ten  times  its  original  value  by  the 
workmanship  bestowed  upon  it.  New  pro- 
cesses of  casting,  analogous  to,  if  not  iden- 
tical with,  those  pursued  in  France,  have, 
however,  been  latterly  adopted  by  some  en- 
terprising founders,  and  are  beginning  to  tell 
upon  prices,  which  competition  will  ulti- 
mately bring  to  a  much  lower  level. 

But  the  improvement  most  profoundly  de- 
siderated has  yet  to  be  made.  We  allude,  of 
course,  to  some  invention  yet  to  be  devised 
which  shall  accelerate  the  operations  of  the  . 
compositor.  Composition  is  at  once  the  chief 
source  of  expense  to  the  printer,  and  the 
chief  cause  of  delay  in  publication.  To  ob- 
viate one  or  other,  or  both,  of  these  obsta- 
cles, various  means  have  been  resorted  to, 
but  hitherto  without  success.  Some  have 
imagined  that  the  practice  of  the  stenogra- 
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pber,  "wbo  expresses  common  words  and  ter- 
minations by  arbitrary  signs  made  witb  a 
Bugle  stroke  of  his  pencil,  might  be  imitated 
by  the  compositor ;  and  they  nave  cast  short 
common  words  and  terminations  in  single 

Sieces  of  metal,  with  a  view  to  abbreviate 
is  labor.  But  the  end  has  not  answered 
the  design — the  fact  being,  that  the  com- 
positor's case  is  already  sufficiently  complex 
for  his  management,  and  he  is  more  confused 
than  assisted  by  the  addition  of  new  charac- 
ters or  combinations.  It  is  a  fact  that  not 
one  compositor  in  a  thousand  can  tell  with 
certainty  what  he  will  6nd  in  each  one  of  the 
three  or  four  hundred  boxes  into  which  his 
pair  of  cases  is  divided,  even  though  he  has 
worked  at  the  same  cases  for  years ;  the 
characters  in  use  are  too  numerous  already 
for  their  localities  to  be  completely  mastered, 
and  the  addition  of  new  ones  is  a  source  of 
hindrance,  not  of  help. 

Some  fifteen  years  back,  an  ingenious  for- 
eigner invented  a  composing  machine,  in  the 
use  of  which,  the  types  were  arranged  in 
line  by  touching  keys  similar  to  those  of  a 
musical  instrument.  It  was  adapted  for  the 
use  of  children  and  young  girls,  and  was  so 
far  successful,  that  a  well-known  cheap  peri- 
odical was  "  composed*'  by  it  for  some  time. 
The  chief  objection  to  its  use  was  the  neces- 
sity it  exacted  for  the  attendance  of  a  skilled 
compositor  to  "space"  and  ''justify"  the 
seyeral  lines  before  they  could  be  placed  in 
column.  The  objection  was  ultimately  fatal 
to  Its  use,  and  the  publisher  had  to  resort  to 
the  usual  means.  There  is  no  reason,  how- 
ever, why  such  a  machine  should  not  effi- 
ciently answer  a  very  useful  end,  if  supplied 
with  appropriate  type,  manufactured  for  the 
purpose.  Suppose  a  fount  of  type,  of  which 
all  the  characters,  capitals  included,  i/capitals 
he  indispen3able,were  cast  in  the  same  body, say 
the  half  of  the  cube,  or  "  en."  Let  the  spaces 
be  of  the  same  size,  and  let  the  punctuating 
signs  perform  the  office  of  spaces  whenever 
they  were  inserted.  Abolish  the  syllabic 
division  of  words,  and  allow  the  divisions  to 
be  accidenlal.  Abolish  also  the  italic,  which 
the  Germans  have  not  got  and  nobody  wants 
— and  mark  emphatic  words,  as  the  Germans 
do,  by  quarter- cube  spaces  between  the  let- 
ters. A  fount  of  type  thus  prepared  would 
require  neither  spacmg  nor  justifying — the 
machine  would  deliver  the  lines  complete, 
each  line  containing  a  uniform  number  of 
semi-cubes  of  metal,  and  the  performer  could 
range  them  in  the  galley  as  they  were  de- 
livered. The  public  might  possibly  stare  at 
the  new  shapes  which  the  old  Roman  charac- 


ter would  assume,  with  each  letter  condensed 
or  expanded  into  one  uniform  space,  but 
what  reason  is  there  why  one  letter  should 
be  bigger  than  another  ?  Prejudiced  peo- 
ple, too,  might  rebel  against  the  accidental 
divisions,  which  would  affect  even  words  of 
one  syllable  ;  but  all  such  prejudices  and  ob- 
jections would  vanish  as  the  novelty  of  the 
thing  wore  off,  and  the  advantages  derived 
from  it  became  perceptible  to,  and  were  par- 
ticipated  by  all. 

In  the  preceding  paragraph  we  have  itali- 
cized the  words  if  capitals  be  indispensable. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  for  the  purpose 
we  contemplate  they  are  not — at  any  rate,  in 
the  construction  and  application  of  such  a 
machine,  we  would  do  away  with  them,  for 
the  reason  that,  by  reducing  the  entire  num- 
ber of  the  characters  employed  to  about 
thirty,  we  perceive  the  feasibility  of  con- 
structing a  distributing  machine,  the  want  of 
which  in  connection  with  the  one  above  allud- 
ed to  was  severely  felt.  If  the  characters  were 
few,  each  one  might  be  nicked,  or  notched, 
at  a  different  part  of  its  front  surface — the 
situation  of  the  nick  marking  the  character. 
The  lines,  after  working,  might  be  laid  nicks 
uppermost  in  a  continuous  row — a  series  of 
points  an  "en"  distance  from  each  other 
might  be  made  to  descend  upon  them,  each 
point  to  be  released  upon  touching  the  type 
— those  points  which  fell  in  the  nicks  or 
notches  would  not  touch  the  metal,  and 
would  not  be  released ;  the  rest  might  be* 
then  drawn  away,  and  all  that  remained 
would  be  of  one  character,  and  would  be 
swept  into  their  own  place — repeating  the 
process  till  all  were  sorted.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  contriving  such  a  machine ;  a 
Lancashire  machinist  would  complete  it  in  a 
week.  Another  advantage  from  the  abolition 
of  capitals  would  be  the  facility  of  reducing 
the  body  of  the  type  and  getting  a  larger 
print  into  a  smaller  space.  We  have  no 
idea  that  printing  executed  in  such  a  way 
would  supplant  the  present  process  of  book- 
printing — but  it  might  subserve  the  purposes 
of  cheap  newspapers  and  ephemeral  publi- 
cations, and  recommend  itself  to  general  ac- 
ceptance by  the  rapidity  and  economy  with 
which  it  could  be  accomplished.  We  com- 
mend these  hints  to  the  consideration  of  men 
of  a  mechaninal  genius  and  a  speculative  turn. 

It  has  been  thought  singular  that  the  Chi- 
nese, who  have  possessed  the  art  of  printing 
in  blocks  from  time  immemorial,  have  never 
resorted  to  movable  types,  or  to  printing  by 
presses  or  machines.  The  truth  is,  that 
neither  movable    types,    presses,  nor  ma- 
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chines,  would  help  them  forward.  With  a  i 
language  possessing  ahout  300  characters, 
movable  types  would  be  an  unmanageable 
nuisance.  When  an  European  prints  Cliinese, 
he  does  it  at  twenty  times  the  expense  that 
it  costs  the  Chinaman,  who  pays  *'  such  a 
thing  as  tenpence/'  for  engraving  a  page  on 
a  block  of  soft  wood,  which  would  be  de- 
stroyed under  a  press  or  a  machine,  but  from 
which  he  can  take  as  many  impressions  as  he 
likes.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  apply  his  thin 
ink  with  one  end  of  his  brush,  lay  his  paper 
on  the  block,  and  give  it  a  few  rubs  on  the 
back  with  the  other  end.  He  never  prints 
on  both  sides,  but  working  two  pages  at  a 
time,  folds  the  blank  sides  inwards,  and  in 
binding  his  books  brings  the  fold  to  the  fore- 
edge. 

Eight  or  nine  years  ago,  considerable  hub- 
bub and  excitement  was  raised  by  the  sud- 
den introduction  of  the  process  of  anastatic 
printing,  which  was  expected  to  produce 
great  marvels.  It  promised  great  things — 
among  the  rest,  to  multiply  the  drawings  of 
artists  without  the  medium  of  the  engraver. 
From  some  cause  or  other,  chiefly,  it  was 
said,  because  it  was  not  applicable  to  machine 
work,  it  did  not  come  mto  use.  It  was,  in 
fact,  no  new  invention,  but  merely  an  exten- 
sion of  the  powers  of  zincography  by  the  dis- 
covery that,  by  the  use  of  weak  nitric-acid, 
drawings  made  with  a  certain  pigment,  and 
sheets  of  letter-press,  even  ^fter  they  had 
*been  printed  for  a  considerable  time,  could 
be  accurately  transferred  to  the  zinc  plate 
and  worked  at  the  lithographic  press. 
Whether,  now  that  the  Bristol  experimenter 
has  perfected  his  lithographic  machine,  the 
anastatic  process  will  revive  and  perform 
what  it  promised,  remains  to  be  seen. 


The  public  are  too  well  inured  to  scientific 
and  mechanical  marvels  to  feel  much  sur- 
prised now  at  new  discoyeries.  They  see 
the  electric  telegraph  printing  its  own  de- 
spaches — and  if  they  choose  to  go  to  the 
Poly  technique  Institution,  they  can  see  a 
musical  performer  printing  his  own  extem- 
poraneous voluntaries  by  means  of  an  electro- 
magnetic apparatus,  as  he  gives  them  voice 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  moment.  Per- 
haps in  a  little  time  we  may  see  the  stream 
of  "  copy"  turned  on  at  the  printing  office  at 
the  very  instant  that  the  stream  of  eloquence 
is  turned  on  at  St.  Stephen^s — the  reporter 
performing  on  the  telegraphic  keys  instead 
of  the  slips  of  paper.  If  that  should  hap- 
pen tomorrow,  no  one  will  think  it  worth 
while  to  be  astonished.  To  get  up  a  sensa- 
tion now  is  a  harder  task  than  to  outrun  Old 
Time  in  his  march,  or  subdue  the  lightning 
to  the  service  of  man. 

We  must  close  this  rambling  notice  of  the 
printer's  art  with  a  word  or  two  on  Mr. 
Stark's  book.  If  the  author  has  not  risen 
to  the  height  of  his  great  argument,  and 
sung  the  conquests  and  the  glories  of  the 
press  in  elevated  strains,  he  has  at  least  con- 
descended to  be  accurate,  practical,  and  use- 
ful, to  the  extent  of  the  narrow  limits  he  has 
assigned  himself.  For  some  solecisms  in 
syntax  let  him  stand  excused  by  reason  of 
his  evident  want  of  practice  as  a  writer ;  and 
visit  the  blame  upon  the  head  of  his  editor 
"of  the  Ohiswick  Press,"  who  read  theproof- 
sheets  and  did  not  correct  them.  We  can 
commend  his  work,  notwithstanding  a  few 
trifling  faults  and  short-comings,  to  the  no- 
tice of  our  readers,  as  a  neat  compendium  of 
the  "Antecedents,  Origin,  and  Results  of 
Printing." 
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Wk  present  a  fine  portrait  of  the  cele- 
brated author  of  ^^  Harry  Lorrequer,*'  ^c, 
whose  humorous  pen  has  made  troops  of 
friends  wherever  the  English  language  is 
spoken,  and  genius  has  admirers.  The  por- 
trait has  an  additional  interest  in  the  fact  that 
it  was  originally  painted  by  a  brother  humor- 


ist, the  versatile,  witty  and  favorite  Samuel 
Lover,  who  possesses  the  rare  merit  of  excel- 
lence in  music,  painting,  poetrv  snd  litera- 
ture. His  '*  Handy  Andy,"  and  his  beautiful 
songs  so  familiar  to  any  lover  of  music,  will 
be  remembered  by  all. 
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GILCHRIST'S    LIFE   OF    ETTY.* 


Even  when  the  hero  ia  a  great  artist,  a 
life  almost  without  iDetdent  or  anecdote  is 
difficult  to  the  biographer.  It  is  the  coavic- 
tioD  of  her  surpassing  voice  and  fine  musical 
talent,  that  forms  the  groundwork  of  our  in- 
terest in  Consuelo :  but  George  Sand  herself 
cannot  bring  these  bodily  into  her  pages, 
and  has  to  fill  them  with  inventions,  attmc^ 
Uve  in  great  measure  from  the  belief  she 
creates  in  us,  that  ber  heroine  b  tbe  Jenny 
Lind  of  a  hundred  years  since.  Mr.  Gil- 
christ's task  presents  a  similar  perplexity, 
without  opportunity  of  similar  relief.  Etty's 
pictures  are  essentially  his  life,  and  beyond 
the  incidents  of  their  production  his  biog- 
rapher has  little  to  tell  us. 

This  little,  however,  aa  we  shall  endeavor 
to  set  forth,  contains  it  may  be  a  lesson  of 
no  slight  importance,  and  no  frequency  of  ex- 
hibition. The  difficulty  of  his  task  consider- 
ed, and  allowance  made  for  the  diflfuseness  of 
narrative  natural  to  all  narrators  who  do  not 
combine  the  rarest  genius  with  affection  to 
their  subject,  Mr.  Gilchrist  has,  we  think,  at- 
^tained  a  success  in  this  labor  of  love  towards 
Etty's  fair  fame  and  memory  in  which,  for 
bis  friend's  sake  above  all,  he  cannot  fail  to 
find  gratification.  His  defence  for  the  pe- 
culiar direction  of  the  painter's  art  we  shall 
notice  presently.  Here  and  there  occur 
small  divergencies  into  matters  of  archseolo- 
gical  conservatism,  and  lamentations  over  the 
demolished  antiquities  of  York  ;  and  we  find 
certain  touches,  satirical  rather  in  aim  than 
in  execution,  scattered  against  the  Royal 
Academy,  a  royal  patron  of  art,  and  the 
English  attempts  at  fresco-painting  he  once 
patronized.  That  these  are  amongst  the 
author's  favorite  passages,  reason  suggests ; 
good  taste,  their  omission. 

These  trivialities  however,  and  short  no- 
tices of  his  family  and  his  works  excepted, 
Etty's  own  words,  artless  even  on  matters  of 
art,  are  mainly  left  to  tell  his  story.  And 
granting  Mr.  Gilchrist — to  return  once  more, 

•  Life  qf  mUiam  EUy,  R,  A,  By  A  Gilchriat 
Two  Tola     London  :  Bogoe.    1866. 


in  no  unfriendly  spirit  to  the  editor — the 
license  of  a  style,  for  good  and  for  less  good 
most  successfully  imitative  of  Carlyle.  the 
book  sets  before  us,  with  clearness,  simplicity, 
and  uncommon  spirit,  the  picture  of  a  life 
unfruitful  of  adventure,  yet  compensatingly 
rich  in  lessons,  striking  and  worthy  perma- 
nence, for  students  not  of  art  only, 

These  lessons  resolve  themselves,  many 
will  perhaps  think,  into  a  warning  agunst  the 
misapplication  of  genius.  It  is  Etty's  pecu- 
liar glory  that  he  painted  the  human  form 
with  a  power  and  a  beauty  unknown  in  art 
since  the  great  days  of  Venice ;  it  is  also  the 
point  on  which  his  admirers  have  found  it 
most  necessary  to  defend  him.  Mr.  Leslie's 
apology,  in  the  charming  lectures  just  pub- 
lished, does  not  satbfy  the  biographer: 
"  Otherwise  appreciative,"  Mr.  Gilchrist  says, 
"  it  is  disfigured  by  what  from  less  honored 
lips  we  would  call  hopeless  blundering  on 
this  head :  criticism,  in  the  Father  of  a  fa- 
mily" spirit,  of  Etty's  "rejection  of  draperies," 
and  *'  peculiar  treatment  and  choice  of  sub- 
ject." We  do  not  think  this  quite  fair  to 
Leslie,  who,  while  introducing  the  subject  as 
one  unquestionably  debateable,  is  entirely 
just  to  the  painter's  purity  of  purpose,  and 
confines  his  criticism  to  two  remarks : — the 
fact,  we  believe  undeniable,  that  Etty's  dis- 
play of  form  was  not  unfrequently,  to  coarse 
minds  and  the  ignorant,  the  main  recommen- 
dation  of  his  pictures ;  and  the  expression  of 
his  own  belief  that  ^*  artificial  objects"  (dra- 
peries, in  this  instance)  are  not  less  poetic 
than  ''  natural." 

The  general  question  is,  however,  ar^ed 
by  Mr.  Gilchrist  with  much  spirit  and  insight, 
and  a  clear  verdict  of  triumph  for  the  artist, 
and  reprobation  for  objectors  brought  in. 
We  think  that  Etty's  supposed  demerit  has 
been  canvassed  far  beyond  its  importance, 
and  if  objectors  be  divided  into  prudes  and 
hypocrites,  we  hold  the  defence  set  up 
abundantly  valid.  Yet,  with  Mr.  Leslie,  we 
do  not  think  the  question  capable  of  such 
mathematical  adjustment.  Between  conven- 
I  tional  morality  and  genuine  (under  which 
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*  Etty'8  critics  and  admirers  are  exhaustively 
classiGed  by  Mr.  Gilchrist),  a  mixed  virtue 
exists,  supplying  many  mih  what  would 
hardly  be  well  exchanged  for  profession  of 
open  viciousness.  All  objectors  are  not 
prudes  or  hypocrites;  but  men  sharing  in 
that  human  weakness,  that  necessarily  con- 
ventional virtue,  which  are  the  inheritance 
of  those  who  have  fallen  from  their  "  first 
naked  glory."  Vhomme  rCest  ni  an^e,  ni 
bite,  mats  homme.  From  the  mass  of  spec- 
tators (incapable  of  high  and  unfearing  judg- 
ment) until  enrolled  a  master  among  the  an- 
cients, Etty  will  hardly  receive  admiration 
for  the  morale  of  his  art,  unalloyed  and  un- 
hesitating. 

But  enough  of  this :  we  turn  to  the  moral 
of  the  artistes  whole  career.  Few  of  Mr. 
Gilchrist's  readers  can,  we  think,  have  failed 
to  recall  the  name  of  another  English  painter, 
William  Etty^s  fellow-student,  more  fortun- 
ate in  his  biographer  than  in  his  life :  tken 
known  mainly  by  a  vigor  of  self* assertion 
not  often  accompanied  by  an  absence  so  de- 
cided of  productive  power,  now  by  the  sad 
eloquence  of  Mr.  Taylor's  story.  A  contrast 
so  complete  has  rarely  added  interest  to  two 
lives  in  themselves  so  interesting.  The  con- 
tradiction between  the  statesmanship  of  Cleon 
and  the  statesmanship  of  Pericles — between 
the  art  of  Socrates  and  the  art  of  Gorgias — 
is  not  more  emphatic  than  between  the  prin- 
ciples that  conducted  Haydon  to  boastful 
words,  and  Eity  to  the  '^  Cleopatra  "  and  the 
**  Proserpine  ;"  that  of  these  contemporaries 
led  one  to  shame  and  despairing,  another  to 
modest  labor,  uncomplaining  endurance,  and 
a  triumph  by  mortal  endeavor  seldom  attain- 
able. It  was  not,  we  think,  from  incommen- 
surable difference  between  original  endow- 
ments that  this  contrast  arose.  Whilst  Etty's 
command  over  Color  was  displaying  itself  in 
imitations  of  Lawrence,  over  Form  in  feeble 
classicality,  Haydon  had  given  in  his  *'  Judg- 
ment of  Solomon  "  what  might  be  held  more 
than  promise,  though  something  short  of  ful- 
filment. The  difference  lay  between  their 
entire  principles,  the  direction  given  to  their 
genius,  the  mode  in  which  their  common  art 
was  by  each  regarded —  the  passion  of  one, 
the  speaking-trumpet  of  his  rival. 

But  we  need  track  no  further  the  "  road 
downwards."  Goethe's  axiom,  "The  first 
steps  of  ascent  are  easy,  the  absolute  summit 
of  last  and  most  laborious  conquest ;"  Tin- 
toret's  confession,  *'  The  study  of  painting  is 
immeasurable,  and  that  sea  widening  perpetu- 
ally ;"  these  severe  truths  anticipate  and 
interpret  Etty's  feelings  relative  to  his  art, 


attested  in  many  phrases  of  graceful  modesty 
— carried  out  during  his  whole  artist-life,  a 
forty  years'  apprenticeship  to  Nature.  From 
the  time  when  he  *'  was  looked  on  by  hia 
companions  as  a  worthy,  plodding  person* 
but  with  no  chance  of  ever  becoming  a  good 
painter,"*  to  the  year  which  was  to  number 
him  with  the  great  colorists  of  the  past,  he 
"sat  working  with  the  students  of  the 
Academy."  It  is  true  that  his  method  in 
painting,  intelligible  even  to  the  uninitiated 
m  its  perfect  simplicity  —  that  authentic 
'*  Venetian  secret"  whose  mystery  is  common 
sense  and  straightforward  practice — was  fixed 
early  in  his  career,  and  so  maintained  to  the 
last.  Readers  will  find  the  curious  details  f 
in  Mr.  Gilchrist's  first  volume.  But  in  other 
respects  Etty  was  always  a  student,  begrin- 
ning  afresh  where  others  ceased  their  study — 
as  he  said,  '*  painting  what  he  saw,"  recurring 
daily,  as  we  have  noticed,  to  delineation  of 
the  living  model,  and  going  direct  to  Nature 
for  every  slight  and  generalized  background. 
Nor,  while  possessing  a  mastery  over  his  art 
that  few  have  surpassed,  was  he  impatient 
of  lingering  for  years  over  the  conception  and 
the  finishing  touches  of  a  picture. 

We  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  reward  of  this  energy  was  almost  a  life- 
time of  neglect.  Prone  to  admire  the  hasty 
works  that  are  congenial,  as  it  were,  to  pre- 
cipitate judgment,  ignorant  how  vast  the 
labor  concentrated  even  in  the  meanest  paint- 
ing, could  the  crowd  appreciate  this  devotion 
to  truth,  this  patient  and  "star-like"  ad- 
vance, this  high  conscientiousness  to  his  call- 
ing with  which  Etty  toiled  on,  blessing  God 
for  the  necessity  of  labor,  that  *'  some,"  he 
observes^  call  the  "primeval  curse?"  la 
this  age  we  hear  much  of  "  work "  and  of 
"  earnestness :"  Etty's  life  shows  bow  far  the 
age  understands  them.  Lawrence  might 
strike  out  his  portrait  during  the  compliments 
of  an  hour ;  but  his  pupil  must  apologize  to 
sitters  for  the  laborious  length  of  perform- 
ance from  which  thirty  years  of  practice  gave 
him  no  exemption.  He  regrets  on  such  an 
occasion  (vol.  i.  p.  861)  he  had  it  not  in  hb 
power  to  render  the  task  less  tedious.  ''  A 
mere  likeness  may  be  manufactured  in  a  few 
sittings.  If  it  is  desirable  to  make  a  fine 
work  of  art  as  well  as  a  resemblance,  it  be- 
comes another  affair.  I  am  sure,  if  rightly 
viewed,  the  time  will  not  be  deemed  useless- 
ly employed.  What  is  worth  doing  at  all  ia 
worth  doing  well.  Whatsoever  thy  band 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might."  The 
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lesson  coDToyed  in  these  simple  words  was 
practiced,  and  disregarded.  Paintings  such 
Europe  for  two  centuries  had  not  produced — 
the  "  Cupid  sheltering  his  Darling/'  of  1822, 
the  "Dance,"  of  twenty  years  later;  the 
•*Hylas/'  the  '* Sirens,"  the  "Sampson"— 
were  neglected  or  despised  by  crowd  and 
critic;  and  when  the  better  judgment  of 
the  few  at  last  forced  its  way,  public  praise, 
cold  before  unappreciated  masterpieces,  was 
satisfied  to  find  in  the  failing  execution  of  his 
latest  days,  something  that  might  justify 
what  to  dull  impartiality  seemed  the  fitting 
alloy  of  censure.  Before  the  last  year  of  his 
life,  Etty  had  scarcely  secured  even  that 
blind  conviction  of  his  genius  which  is  all  the 
multitude  can  experience  for  minds  above 
them.  That  he  felt  this  want  of  recognition 
the  "  Life  "  affords  sufficient  proof;  yet  the 
knowledge  depressed  him  neither  to  com- 
plaint nor  to  indolence.  Misunderstood  and 
undervalued,  with  his  great  contemporary  in 
art,  Etty  stood  far  above  the  mere  passion 
for  fame,  and  by  childlike  simplicity  and  de- 
votion to  his  task  conquered  that  **  last  in- 
firmity" which  Turner  suppressed  by  the 
proud  sense  that,  like  Nature  herself,  he 
was  beyond  the  scope  of  human  praise.  ^^  My 
life  has  been,"  Etty  said,  "  spent  in  exertions 
to  excel,  struggles  with  difficulty,  sometimes 
Herculean  exertions,  both  of  mind  and  body, 
mixed  with  poetic  day-dreams  and  reveries 
by  imaginary  enchanted  streams."  These 
experiences  were,  no  doubt,  common  to 
both  ;  but  more  fortunate  than  Turner,  Etty, 
before  the  peaceful  close,  could  add,  <^  It  has 
been  one  long  summer  day  ;"  lightened  by 
the  consolation  of  his  own  modest  confidence, 
by  the  patient  pursuit  of  his  art,  and  the  con- 
viction of  final  mastery ;  and  yet  more,  as 
we  now  read,  by  further  blessings  —  the 
conscience  void  of  reproach,  the  honor  of 
friends,  the  love  of  children,  the  peace  of 
home. 

This  lesson  is  the  chief  result  of  Mr. 
Gilchrist^s  biography.  For  by  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  as  we  observed  before,  he  is 
compelled  to  describe  the  singer  without  giv- 
ing the  song  ;  and  the  quotations  from  Etty's 
own  letters  and  journals  show  that  his  genius 
was  with  the  pencil,  not  with  the  pen.  Yet 
it  would  h^  hardly  just  to  exclude  the  paint- 
ings from  our  praise  of  the  painter,  or  con- 
clude even  this  brief  notice  of  his  life  with- 
out allusion  to  the  triumph  reserved  for  its 
concluding  summer.  Seven  years  before,  his 
exquisite  "Homeric  Dance"  had  passed 
through  the  Exhibition,  we  remember,  all 
but  unvalued ;  but  the  series  of  works  col- 
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lected  in  1849  within  the  Adelphi  compelled 
Dulness  itself,  "  the  gods'  worst  enemy,"  to 
the  conviction  of  the  master's  greatness. 
The  pictures  we  there  saw  (and  with  many 
masterpieces,  the  productions  of  Etty's 
tentative  years,  1805-1810,  were  absent)  fell 
into  three  main  classes.  The  first,  marked 
by  extreme/delicacy  of  tone  and  handling, 
and  a  finish  whose  sweetness  almost  passed 
into  timiditv*  beginning  with  the  "Coral 
Finders"  of  1820,  "Cleopatra"  (1821), 
"  Cupid  and  his  Darling"  (1822),  closed  with 
the  bolder  creations  of  the  "Judith"  (1827), 
the  labor  of  Etty's  own  fortieth  year.  Execu- 
tion more  decisive,  coloring  more  vivid  and 
contrasted,  greater  animation  and  variety  in 
conception  of  human  figures,  distinguished 
the  full  maturity  of  the  pamter's  power. 
Here  were  the  "  Youth  at  the  Prow  "  and 
Phaedria  and  Cymochles"  of  1832,  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs"  (1835),  the  magnificent 
•'Sirens"  and  "Sampson"  of  1837,  the 
"Proserpine"  (1839).  Amongst  all  exhib- 
ited, this  picture  was  perhaps  the  most  rep- 
resentative of  the  main  direction  of  Etty's 
art:  displaying  preference  for  the  human 
form  above  all  other  sources  of  pictorial 
interest,  and  this  rendered  with  a  glow  and 
vitality  that  could  alone  justify  preference 
so  ambitious ;  the  choice,  with  that  aim,  al- 
most inevitable,  of  a  subject  from  ancient 
mythology,  not  reproduced  with  a  servile 
imitation  of  classical  composition,  but  in  a 
manner  thoroughly  characteristic,  and  the 
painter's  own ;  and  the  landscape  of  astonish- 
ing force,  and  sympathy  with  the  a(;tion, 
presented  a  style  larger  and  bolder  in  treat- 
ment than  his  earlier  work,  more  ideal  at 
once,  and  more  individual. 

Nor,  although  with  proofs  that  the  "  vision 
and  the  faculty"  had  survived  in  some 
measure  the  eye  that  had  grown  dim,  and 
the  hand  wearied  by  its  over- incessant  cun- 
ning, were  the  ten  years  that  remained  defi- 
cient in  their  own  triumphs.  To  this  period 
belonged  works  exhibiting  in  many  directions 
a  mastery  that  few  have  attained  by  single 
and  concentrated  efforts — the  grace  of  the 
"  Dance,"  and  the  pathos  of  the  "  Joan  of 
Arc,"  the  glorious  color  and  grouping  of  the 
"  Still  Life,"  and  the  "  Portrait  of  a  ChUd," 
which  Sir  Joshua  himself  might  have  envied 
for  force,  and  truth,  and  engaging  sweetness. 
No  exhibition  of  English  paintings,  so  high  in 
the  highest  qualities  of  art  (for,  without  dis- 
paragement to  that  other  branch,  we  must 
place  Form  above  Landscape),  could  have 
been  furnished,  we  thought,  by  one  hand 
since  those  by  Reynolds  were  last  united. 
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A  HiOHLY  interoBtiii2  relio  of  the  great  Napoleon 
is  now  being  exhibited.  It  is  a  volame  of  military 
maps,  amooe  which  are  several  plans  of  battles 
drawn  by  the  Emperor  himself.  This  relio  was 
left  at  an  inn  by  the  Emperor  daring  his 
hasty  retreat  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

The  University  of  Konigsberg  intends  to  ereet 
a  monnment  to  the  philosopher  Kant,  once  the 
great  ornament  of  that  learned  institution.  It 
is  to  be  a  statue  in  bronze,  and  will  be  placed 
on  the  daily  promenade  of  the  great  man,  which, 
after  him  has  been  called  "  der  Philosophensteig  *' 
(The  Philosopher's  path.) 

The  English  papers  announce  the  death  pf  Henbt 
CoLBUBN,  Esq.,  the  eminent  and  well-known  Lon- 
don publisher.  Mr.  Golbum  commenced  his  career 
with  forming  a  circulating  library  in  Conduit  street, 
but,  early  laid  the  foundation  by  his  seal  in  the 
publioation  of  works  of  sterling  literature,  of  that 
important  business  in  Great  Marlborough  street^ 
from  which  he  retired  a  year  or  two  since  in  favor 
of  Messrs.  Hurst  d  Blaickett  Mr.  Golbum  was  tl^e 
first  publisher  of  th^  lAUrary  Gazette,  and  the  first 
book  reviewed  in  that  Journal,  Jan  26th,  1817,  was 
a  volume  of  Private  Correspondence  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  published  by  him. 

The  Right  Hon.  T.  B.  Maoaulat,  B1  P.,  has  pre- 
sented an  extensive  and  valuable  donation  of  books 
to  the  library  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  In- 
stitution, of  which  he  is  President.  The  collection, 
which  is  handsomely  bound,  embraces  some  of  the 
most  important  works  in  English  history  and  lit- 
erature. 

The  Parliamentary  library  of  the  late  Joseph 
Hume,  Esq.,  wss  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  Lon- 
don University  College. 

The  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna  contains  16,000 
manuscripts  in  the  Qreek,  Hebrew,  Chinese,  In- 
dian and  Arabic  languages,  written  on  parchment 
Five  thousand  documents  have,  already  been 
transcribed  by  the  commissioners  appointed  to  col- 
lect and  publish  the  entire  writings  of  Napoleon. 
The  most  interesting  of  these  contributions — be- 
cause the  least  known — are  those  written  while  the 
hero  of  Ansterlitz  held  inferior  rank  in  the  army. 
Numbers  of  letters  written  during  the  early  por- 
tion of  his  career  have  been  sent  to  the  imperial 
Commission.  They  were  addressed  to  people — 
often  to  people  almost  unknown — and  were  treas- 
ured by  them  after  the  writer  had  become  celebrat- 
ed. Of  these  contributions  the  most  remarkable 
are  about  sixty  letters  of  instructions  and  explana- 
tions written  ny  Napoleon  while  commanding  the 
artillery  at  Toulon.  The  Imperial  Commissioners 
have  also  in  their  possession  an  autograph  letter, 
addressed  by  Napoleon  to  Cardinal  Fesob— 4n  which 
he  describes  minutely,  and  clearly,  the  proper  du- 
ties of  an  archbishop.  Indeed,  Napoleon's  corre- 
spondence with  the  clergy  promises  to  form  a  re- 
markable portion  of  his  collected  works.  It  ap* 
pears  that  he  wrote  a  series  of  letters  to  the  Minis- 
tre  des  Cnltes,  in  which  he  gave  his  notion  of  a 
good  priest.  The  main  point  on  which  heforoibly 
dwells  is,  that  the  church  has  no  business  with  u- 


fairs  of  State.    It  is  said  that  these  lessons  to  the 
Minister  of  religion  are  both  severe  and  just 

M.  DiDOT,  the  eminent  French  publisher,  has  Just 
iesued  a  pamphlet  against  a  projected  paper  duty 
in  France.  In  1340  says  M.  Didot^  King  Philip 
ordered  that  ''paper  and  books,  beine  indispensa- 
ble to  pupils,  should  be  exempt  from  doty."  King 
John,  in  1360,  confirmed  that  privilege;  and  after- 
ward Louis  XII.  and  Francois  I.  declared  books 
exempt  from  every  kind  of  impost  Henry  II.,  in 
1662,  ordered  that  there  should  always  be  ia 
France  a  special  favor  shown  to  paper;  and,  in 
1789,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  a 
paper  duty,  the  idea  was  so  unpopular  that  the  pro- 
posed plan  came  to  nothing. 

An  acceptable  addition  to  the  Catalo^e  of  the 
British  Museum  Library  has  been  made  m  a  list  of 
the  pamphlets  belonging  to  the  Royal  Library. 
The  catalogue  is  in  twelve  small  octavo  volumes. 
The  pamphlets  are  about  twenty  thousand  in  num- 
ber, extending  from  the  reign  of  Charles  L  to 
Qeorge  III.,  by  whom  they  were  presented  to  the 
nation  abont  thirty  years  ago. 

Governor  Bradfoho's  long  lost  M£L,  "  History  of 
Plymouth  Colony  and  people  from  1602  to  1647," 
has  been  discovered  in  Lambeth  Palace,  London, 
The  MS.  must  have  been  taken  to  England  whan 
the  British  troops  evacuated  Boston  in  1776. 

A  Literary  discovery  of  interest  has  lately  been 
made.  It  comprises  above  a  hundred  letters  of 
James  Boswell,  principally  addressed  to  his  friend, 
the  Rev.  William  Tenpler,  Rector  of  St  Olavias, 
in.  Cornwall,  whose  name  is  mentioned  three  or 
four  times  in  the  Itfis  of  Johnson.  They  were  res- 
cued some  years  ago  from  the  hands  of  a  shopkeep- 
er in  France,  with  a  mass  of  other  correspondence 
of  less  importance,  addressed  to  this  Mr.  Tern  pier, 
but  have  not  been  thoroughly  examined  until 
lately.  Preparations  are  now  being  made  for  their 
publication. 

A  Paris  paper  announces  the  fact  of  the  discoveiy 
of  an  unpublished  fragment  of  a  lost  tragedy  of 
Euripides,  by  M.  Egger,  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  EwART,  Mr.  G.  A.  Hamiltoit,  and  Mr.  Kirk 
have  introduced  a  bill  for  further  promoting  the 
establishment  of  free  public  libraries  and  museums 
in  Ireland.  The  general  management  of  the  libra- 
ries and  museums  is  to  be  vested  in  the  borough 
GouDcils  and  town-commissioners,  who  are'*  to  pur- 
chase and  provide  the  ceoessary  fuel,  lighting,  and 
other  similar  matters, — books,  newspapers,  maps, 
and  specimens  of  art  and  science,**  «fecL  The  prop- 
erty of  the  library  and  all  lands  and  buildings 
will  be  vested  in  the  managers.  A  decision  against 
the  adoption  of  this  act  will  be  valid  for  one  year. 
Museums  and  libraries  established  under  this  aot 
will  be  open  to  the  public  free  of  all  chaige. 

Reeollections  of  Russia,  during  Thirty-three 
Tears'  Residence,  b|y  a  German  Nobleman.  Also, 
Greece  and  the  Greeks  of  the  Present  Day,  by  M. 
About,  for  "  Constable's  Miscellany." 

Travels  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  hy 
J.  D.  Barns,  Author  of  the  '*  Vasion  of  P/ophoey," 
and  other  Poems. 
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Trb  fBmily  at  Sir  Richard  Steele,  on  the 
father's  B?de,  were  Englisb,  but  he  had  ad 
Irish  mother ;  and  in  Dublin,  where  his  futber 
held  the  office  of  seereUry  la  the  first  Duke 
of  Ormond,  he  was  bora  in  1675.  The 
Duke  was  one  of  the  goTemors  of  Charter- 
house, and  there  Richard  Steele  was  placed, 
as  soon  as  he  could  be  entered  ^fter  his  fa- 
ther's death.  He  remained  till  he  was  seven- 
teen ;  and  from  his  ready  scholarship  of  after 
years,  as  well  as  tbe  kind  expressions  long 
interchanged  between  bim  and  its  old  head- 
master, Dr.  Ellis,  he  m&j  be  assumed  to  have 
passed  furly  through  the  school.  Of  bis 
positive  acquisilioDs  only  one  is  known,  but 
It  is  by  far  the  moet  important.  Not  tbe 
glory  of  his  having  carried  off  every  priee  and 
ezhibilion  attunable,  if  such  bad  been  his, 
would  have  interested  ua  half  so  much  as  the 
fact  thai  here  began  his  friendship  with  Jo- 
seph Addison. 

Tbe  SOD  of  the  Desn  of  Lichfield  was 
three  year«  older  than  Steele,  who  wKs  a  lad 
of  only  twelve,  when,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
AddUon  went  up  to  Oxford.  Three  years 
at  that  age  are  the  meusure  of  submission  or 
anthority,  and  Steele  never  lost  through  life 
the  habit  of  looking  up  at  his  friend.     He 
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went  himself  to  Oxford  in  1692,  at  tbe  head 
of  that  year's  post-masters  for  Merlon  ;  but 
his  intercourse  with  the  scholar  of  Magda- 
lene had  not  ceased  in  the  interval.  Pleasant 
traces  are  left  for  us  which  connect  the  little 
fatherless  lad  with  visitings  to  Addison's  fa- 


Like  one  of  bis  owq 

[claimed  Steele,  t^- 


who  loved  him. 
children  he  loved  me, 
wards  the  close  of  his  life.  Those  childre 
too,  apart  from  his  famous  schoolfellow,  he 
thanks  fur  their  aifection  to  him ;  and  among 
the  posKessions  of  his  youth  retained  untO 
death  was  a  letter  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  good  old  Dean,  giving  "  his  blessing  od 
the  friendship  between  his  son  and  me."  The 
little  black-eyed  dusky-faced  lad  bad  made 
himself  papular  at  the  Lichfield  deanery; 
and  he  brought  away  from  it,  we  will  not 
doubt,  that  first  incSaceabU  impression  which 
remaintd  alike  through  the  weakness  and  the 
strength  of  his  future  years,  that  religion 
was  a  part  of  goodness,  and  that  cheerful- 
ness should  be  inseparable  from  piety. 

Entered  of  Merton  in  1682,  his  college 
career  is  soon  told.  Having  passed  three 
years  in  a  study  of  which  he  showed  after- 
wards good  use,  and  in  a  companionship 
which  confirmed  not  the  least  memorable  of 
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friendships,  he  left  Oxford  with  the  love  of 
"  the  whole  society,'**  but  without  a  degree, 
after  writing  a  comedy  which  was  pernaps 
as  strong  a  recommendation  to  the  one  as  a 
disqualification  for  the  other.  He  burnt  that 
comedy,  however,  on  a  friend  telling  him  it 
was  not  worth  keeping.  Quick,  inventive, 
and  ardent ;  easy  and  sweet  in  temper,  social 
and  communicative  in  tastes  ;  with  eager  im- 
pulses and  warm  affections,  but  yet  forming 
his  opinions  for  himself,  and  giving  them 
shape  and  efficacy  without  regard  to  conse- 
quences ;  the  Dick  Steele  of  Merton  was  the 
same  Mr.  Steele  of  Hampton  and  Blooms- 
bury  to  whose  maturer  philosophy  many 
charming  illustrations  have  attracted  us  in 
the  foregoing  pages.  Having  desired  his 
friend*s  advice  about  his  comedy,  he  had  too 
much  sincerity  and  too  little  pride  not  at  once 
to  act  upon  it ;  but  he  was  also  too  impa- 
tient not  to  ask  himself  afterwards,  if  he  was 
to  fail  as  a  wit  and  a  writer,  in  what  other 
direction  lay  the  chataces  of  success  ?  Al- 
ready a  hot  politician,  and  entering  with  all 
his  heart  into  the  struggle  of  which  the  great- 
est champion  now  sat  on  the  English  throne, 
might  he  not  at  any  rate,  on  his  hero's  be- 
half, throw  a  sword  if  not  a  pen  into  the 
scale  ?  He  would  be  a  soldier.  He  would, 
as  he  says,  plant  himself  behind  King  Wil- 
liam the  Third  against  Lewis  the  Fourteenth. 
But  here  he  was  met  by  determined  opposi- 
tion; and  a  rich  relative  of  his  mother,  who 
had  named  him  heir  to  a  large  estate  in  Wex- 
ford, threatened  ta  disinherit  him  if  he  took 
that  course.  He  took  it,  and  was  disinherited  ; 
giving  the  express  reason,  many  years  later, 
that,  when  be  so  cocked  his  hat,  put  on  a 
» broad  sword,  jack-boots,  and  shoulder-belt, 
and  mounted  a  war  horse,  under  the  unhappy 
Duke  of  Ormond's  command,  he  was  not 
acquainted  with  his  own  parts,  and  did  not 
know,  what  he  had  since  discovered,  that  he 
could  handle  a  pen  more  effectively  than  a 
8 word. f  What  do  we  see  in  all  this  but  an 
earlier  form  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Tatler, 
that  you  must  be  the  thing  you  would  seem 
to  be,  and  in  some  form  manage  to  do  what 
you  think  it  right  should  be  done  ? 

Baffled  in  his  hope  to  obtain  a  commission, 
Steele  entered  the  army  as  a  private  in  the 
Horse  Guards,  preferring,  as  he  characteris- 
tically expresses  it,  the  state  of  his  mind  to 
that  of  his  fortune.  Soon,  however,  the  quali- 
ties which  made  him  the  delight  of  his  com- 
rades, obtained  him  a  cornetcy  in  the  regi- 
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ment ;  and  not  long  after,  through  the  inter- 
est of  its  colonel.  Lord  Cutts,  to  whom  he 
bad  acted  as  private  secretary,  he  got  a  com- 
pany in  Lord  Lucas's  fusiliers,  and  became 
Captain  Steele.  Then  began  the  experiences 
and  temptations  he  has  himself  described. 
He  found  it,  he  says,  a  way  of  life  exposed 
to  much  irregularity,  and,  being  thoroughly 
convinced  of  many  things,  of  which  he  often 
repented  and  which  he  more  often  repeated, 
he  writ,  for  his  own  private  use,  a  little  book 
called  the  Christian  Hero.*  Nevertheless, 
this  little  book  is  not  exactly  what  the  good 
Dr.  Drake,  and  many  before  him  and  since, 
appear  to  have  thought  it.  You  would  sup- 
pose, from  what  is  said  of  it,  that  it  was  "  a 
valuable  little  manual"  of  religious  exercises 
for  use  in  **  the  intervals  snatched  from  the 
orgies  of  voluptuousness."  But  it  is  by  no 
means  this,  nor  anything  else  that  would 
amount  to  such  sheer  fooling  and  face-mak- 
ing. Steele  had  too  humble  and  pious  a  faith 
in  religion  to  expose  it  to  ridicule  from  the 
unscrupulous  companions  he  lived  with.  How 
large  and  longing  is  the  mind  of  man,  com- 
pared with  the  shortness  of  his  life  and  the 
frailty  of  his  desires,  he  knew :  and  that  his 
own  thoughts  were  better  than  his  practice, 
it  was  no  discredit  to  him  also  to  know.  Bat 
it  was  not  to  set  up  the  one  either  as  a  cloak 
or  a  contrast  to  the  other  that  he  wrote  the 
Chriftian  Hero.  It  was  not  a  book  of  either 
texts  or  prayers.  There  was  Nothing  in  it 
that  a  man  conscious  of  all  infirmities  might 
not  write ;  but  there  was  also  that  in  it  which 
must  have  made  its  writer  more  conscious  of 
his  powers  than  he  had  been  till  then,  and 
which  influenced  his  future  perhaps  more 
than  any  one  has  supposed. 

At  the  outset  of  it  he  tells  you  that  men 
of  business,  whatever  they  may  think,  have 
not  nearly  so  much  to  do  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  as  men  of  wit ;  but  that 
the  men  of  wit  in  that  age  had  made  a  grave 
mistake  in  disregarding  religion  and  decency. 
He  attributes  it  to  classical  associations,  that, 
being  scholars,  they  are  so  much  more  apt  to 
resort  to  Heathen  than  to  Christian  exam- 
ples :  and  to  correct  this  error  he  proposes 
to  show,  by  a  series  of  instances,  how  inade- 
quate to  all  the  great  needs  of  life  is  the 
Heathen,  and  how  sufficient  the  Christian 
morality.  Anticipating  and  answering  Gib- 
bon, he  looks  upon  it  as  the  special  desiffn 
of  Providence  that  the  time  when  the  world 
received  the  best  news  it  ever  heard  was  also 
that   when  the  warriors  and    philosophers 
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wbose  virtues  are  most  pompously  arrayed 
in  story  should  have  been  performing,  or  just 
have  finished,  their  parts.     He  then  intro- 
duces, with  elaborate  portraiture   of   their 
greatness,  Cato,  the  younger   Brutus,   and 
other  characters  of  antiquity  ;  that  he  may 
also  display  them,  in  their  moments  of  high- 
est necessity,  deprived  of  their  courage,  and 
deserted  by  their  gods.    By  way  of  contrast, 
he  next  exhibits,  "  from  a  certain  neglected 
Book,  which  is  called,  and  from  its  excellence 
above  all  other  books  deservedly  called,  The 
Scripture,''  handling  it  with  no  theological 
pretension,  but  as  the  common  inheritance 
vouchsafed  to  us  all,  what  the  Christian  sys- 
tem is.  He  finds  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
**  the  whole  heart  of  man  discovered  by  him 
that  made  it,  and  all  our  secret  impulses  to 
ill,  and  false  appearances  of  good,  exposed 
and  detected ;"   he   shows    through  what 
storms  of  want  and  misery  it  was  able  to 
bear  unscathed  the  early  martyrs  and  apos- 
tles; and,  in  demonstration  of  the  world's 
present  inattention  to  its  teaching,  he  tells 
them  that,  after  all  they  can  say  of  a  man, 
let  them  but  conclude  that  he  is  rich,  and 
they  have  made  him  friends,  nor  have  they 
utterly  overthrown  him  till  they  have  said  he 
is  poor.  In  other  words,  a  sole  consideration 
to  prosperity  has  taken,  in  their  imaginations, 
the  place  of  Christianity ;  and  what  is  there 
that  is  not  lost,  pursues  kind-hearted  Steele, 
in  that  which  is  thus  displaced  ?  "  For  Chris- 
tianity has  that  in  it  which  makes  men  pity, 
not  scorn  the  wicked ;  and,  by  a  beautiful 
kind  of  ignorance  of  themselves,  think  those 
wretches  their  equals."  It  aggravates  all  the 
benefits  and  good  offices  of  life  by  making 
them  seem  fraternal,  and  its  generosity  is  an 
enlarged  sclMove.    The  Christian  so  feels 
the  wants  of  the  miserable,  that  it  sweetens 
the  pain  of  the  obliged ;  he  gives  with  an  air 
that  has  neither  oppression  nor  superiority  in 
it,  '*  and  is  always  a  benefactor  with  the  mien 
of  a  receiver." 

In  an  expression  already  quoted  from  the 
Tatler  we  have  seen  a  paraphrase  of  these 
last  few  words,  but  indeed  Mr.  Bickerstaff's 

Eractical  and  gentle  philosophy,  not  less  than 
is  language,  is  anticipated  by  Captain 
Steele.  The  spirit  of  both  is  the  same.  The 
leading  purpose  in  both  is  a  hearty  sympathy 
with  humanity ;  a  belief,  as  both  express  it, 
that "  it  is  not  possible  for  a  human  heart  to 
be  averse  to  anything  that  is  human ;"  a  de- 
sire to  link  the  highest  associations  to  the 
commonest  things;  a  faith  in  the  compati- 
bility of  mirth  with  virtue ;  the  wish  to 
smooth  life's  road  by  the  least  acts  of  benev- 


olence as  well  as  by  the  greatest ;  and  the 
lesson  so  to  keep  our  understandings  balanced, 
that  things  shall  appear  to  us  **'  great  or  lit- 
tle as  they  are  in  nature,  not  as  they  are 
gilded  or  sullied  by  accident  and  fortune." 
The  thoughts  and  expressions,  as  may  be 
seen  in  these  quoted,  are  frequently  the  same ; 
each  has  the  antithetical  turns  and  verbal 
contrasts,  "  the  proud  submission,  the  digni« 
fied  obedience,"  which  is  a  peculiarity  of 
Steele's  manner ;  in  both  we  have  the  author 
aiming  far  less  to  be  author  than  companion ; 
and  there  is  even  a  passage  in  this  Christian 
Hero  which  brings  rustling  about  us  the  hoops 
and  petticoats  of  Mr.  BickerstafiTs  Chloes 
and  Clarissas.     He  talks  of  the  coarseness 
and  folly,  the  alternate  rupture  and  contempt, 
with  which  women  are  treated  by  the  wits ; 
he  desires  to  see  the  love  they  inspire  taken 
out  of  that  false  disguise,  and  put  m  its  own 
gay  and  becoming  dress  of  innocence ;  and 
he  tells  us  thnt  "  in  their  tender  frame  there 
is  native  simplicity,  groundless  fear,  and  little 
unaccountable    contradictions,  upon    which 
there  might  be  built  .expostulations  to  divert 
a  good  and  intelligent  young  woman,  as  well 
as  the  fulsome  raptures,  guilty  impressions^ 
senseless  deifications,  and  pretended  deaths* 
that  are  every  day  offered  her."    Captain 
Steele  dedicates  his  little  book  to  Lord  Cutts, 
dates  it  from  the  Tower  Guard*  and  winds  it 
up  with  a  parallel  between  the  French  and 
the  English  king,  not  unbecoming  a  Christian 
soldier.    But  surely,  as  we  thus  read  it  on 
to  its  close,  the  cocked  hat,  the  shouldei^belt, 
the  jack- boots  disappear ;  and  we  have  be- 
fore us,  in  gown  and  slippers,  the  Editor  of 
the  Tatler,    Exit  the  soldier,  and  enter  the 
wit. 

The  publication  of  the  Christian  ffero,  in 
1701,  is  certainly  the  point  of  transition.  He 
says  himself  that  after  it  he  was  not  thought 
so  good  a  companion,  and  that  he  found  it 
necessary  to  enliven  his  character  by  another 
kind  of  writing.    The  truth  is  that  he  had 
discovered  at  last  what  he  best  could  do ; 
and  where  in  future  he  was  to  mount  guard 
was  not  at  the  Tower,  or  under  command  of 
ray  Lord  Cutts,  but  at  the  St.  James's  coffee- 
house, or  Will's,  in  waiting  on  Mr.  Congreve. 
The  author  of  the  Old  bachelor  and  Love 
/or  Love  now  sat  in  the  chair  just  vacated  by 
Dryden ;  and  appears  to  have  shown  unusu- 
al kindness  to  his  new  and  promising  recruit. 
In  a  letter  of  this  date  he  talks  of  Dick  Steele 
with  an  agreeable  air  of  cordiality ;  and  such 
was  then  Mr.  Congreve's  dbtinction,  that  his 
notice  was  no  trifling  feather  in  the  cap  of 
an  ex-captain  of  Fusileers.    '*  I  hope  I  may 
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have  leave  to  indulge  my  vanitj,"  says  Steele, 
'•  by  telling  all  the  world  that  Mr.  Congreve 
is  my  friend."  The  Muse's  Mercury  not  only 
told  the  world  the  same  thing,  but  published 
verses  of  the  new  Whig  wit,  and  threw  out 
hints  of  a  forthcoming  comedy. 

The  Funeral,  or  Grief  a  la  Mode,  Steele's 
first  dramatic  production,  was  played  at  Dru- 
ry  Lane  in  1702.  Very  sprightly  and  pleas- 
ant throughout,  it  was  full  of  telling  hits  at 
lawyers  and  undertakers,  and,  with  a  great 
many  laughable  incidents,  and  no  laugh  raised 
at  the  expense  of  virtue  or  decency,  it  had 
one  character  (the  widow  on  whom  the  arti- 
fice of  her  husband's  supposed  death  is  play- 
ed off)  which  is  a  masterpiece  of  comedy. 
Guardsmen  and  Fusileers  mustered  strong 
on  the  first  night ;  in  the  prologue',  '^  a  fellow 
soldier"  made  appeal  to  their  soldierly  sym- 
pathies; Cibber,  Wilks,  Norris,  and  Mrs. 
Oldfield  were  in  the  cast ;  and  the  success 
was  complete.  One  can  imagine  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  scene  where  the  undertaker  re* 
yiews  his  regiment  of  xnourners,  and  singles 
out  for  indignant  remonstrance  one  provok- 
ingly  hale,  well-looking  mute.  **ion  un- 
grateful scoundrel,  did  not  I  pity  you,  take 
you  out  of  a  great  man's  service,  and  show 
you  the  pleasure  of  receiving  wages  ?  Did 
not  I  give  you  ten,  then  fifteen,  and  now 
twenty  shillings  a  week,  to  be  sorrowful. 
And  the  more  I  give  you,  I  think  the  gladder 
you  are  /*'  But  this  was  a  touch  that  should 
have  had  for  its  audience  a  company  of  Ad- 
disons  rather  than  of  gay  Fusileers  and 
Guardsmen.  Sydney  Smith,  indeed,  who  de- 
lighted in  it,  used  to  think  it  Addison's ;  but 
certainly  Steele's  first  comedy  had  no  inser- 
tion from  that  masterly  hand.  When  it  was 
written  he  was  in  Italy,  when  it  was  acted 
he  was  in  Geneva,  and  he  did  not  return  to 
England,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  four 
years,  till  towards  the  close  of  the  following 
autumn. 

He  found  his  friend  not  only  established 
among  the  wits,  but  enrolled  in  that  most 
select  body  of  their  number  who  drank  Whig 
toasts  at  the  Kit-Eat,  with  the  prudent  Mr. 
Tonson  at  one  end  of  the  table  and  the  proud 
Duke  of  Somerset  at  the  other.  For  the 
comedy  had  brought  him  repute  in  high 
Whig  quarters,  and  even  the  notice  of  the 
King.  He  was  justly  proud  of  this.  It  was 
much  to  say,  from  experience,  that  nothing 
oonld  make  the  town  so  fond  of  a  man  as  a 
successful  play ;  but  more  to  have  it  to  re- 
member that  "  his  name  to  be  provided  for, 
was  in  the  last  table-book  ever  worn  by  the 
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glorious  and  immortal  William  the  Third."* 
Yes,  the  last.  Between  the  acting  of  his 
comedy  and  the  arrival  of  bis  friend,  their 
great  sovereign  had  ceased  to  be  mortal. 
Somewhat  sad  were  Whig  prospects,  there- 
fore, when  Addison  sg^in  grasped  Steele  by 
the  hand  ;  but  the  Eit-Kat  opended  its  doors 
eagerly  to  the  newcomer,  the  first  place  at 
Will's  and  the  St.  James's  was  conceded  to 
him,  and  the  Noctes  Coenceque  Deorum  began. 
Many  have  described  and  glorified  them ; 
and  Steele  coupled  them  in  later  years  with 
a  yet  rarer  felicity,  when  he  had  to  tell  of 
^'  nights  spent  with  him  apart  from  all  the 
world,"  in  the  freedom  and  intimacy  of  their 
old  school  days  of  Charter- House,  and  their 
College  walks  by  the  banks  of  the  Cherwell. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  real  conversation^ 
Addison  used  to  say,  but  between  two  per- 
sons :  and  after  nishts  so  passed,  Steele  could 
only  think  of  his  friend  as  combining  in  him- 
self all  the  wit  and  nature  of  Terence  and 
Catullus,  heightened  with  a  humor  more  ex- 
quisite and  delightful  than  either  possessed, 
or  than  was  ever  the  property  of  any  other 
man. 

Of  course  Captain  Steele  (for  so,  according 
to  Mr.  Dennis,  he  continued  to  be  called  at 
the  theatres)  had  by  this  time  begun  another 
comedy,  and  from  his  friend  he  received  for 
it  not  a  few  of  what  he  generously  said  after- 
wards were  its  most  applauded  strokes.  Nor 
is  it  difficult,  we  think,  to  trace  Addison's 
hand  in  the  Tender  Husband,  There  is  a 
country  squire  and  justice  of  the  quorum  in 
it,  perhaps  the  very  first  the  stage  had  in 
those  days  brought  from  his  native  fields  for 
any  purpose  more  innocent  than  to  have 
horns  clapped  on  his  head,  and  in  the  scenes 
with  him  and  his  lumpish  nephew,  there  ia  a 
heightened  humor  we  are  disposed  to  give  to 
Addison.  But  Steele's  rich  invention,  aod 
careless  graces,  are  also  very  manifest 
throughout ;  and  in  the  dialogues  of  the  ro- 
mance stricken  niece  and  her  lover,  from 
which  Sheridan  borrowed,  and  in  that  of 
the  niece  and  her  bumpkin  of  a  cousis,  to 
which  even  Goldsmith  was  somewhat  indebt- 
ed, we  have  pure  and  genuine  comedy.  The 
mistake  of  the  piece,  as  of  its  predecessor, 
is  the  occasional  disposition  to  reform  morals 
rather  than  to  paint  manners ;  for  the  rich 
vein  which  the  Tatler  worked  to  such  inimi- 
table uses,  yielded  but  scantily  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  stage.  But  the  Tender  Husband, 
admirably  acted  by  Wilks,  Norrts,  and  Est* 
■     ■  ^  ■  ■- 
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court,  and  above  all  by  Mrs.  Oldfield  in  that 
love-lorn  Partbenissa,  Biddy  Tipkin,  well  de- 
served its  success.  Before  its  prod  action 
there  had  arrived  the  glorious  news  of  Blen- 
heim, and  Steele  flung  in  some  Whiggish  and 
patriotic  touches.  Addison  wrote  the  pro- 
logue, and  to  Addison  the  piece  was  dedi- 
cated :  the  author  taking  that  means  of 
declaring  publicly  to  the  world  tliat  he  looked 
upon  this  intimacy  as  the  most  valuable  en- 
joyment of  his  life,  and  hoping  also  to  make 
the  Town  no  ill  compliment  for  their  kind 
acceptance  of  his  comedy  by  acknowledging, 
that  this  had  so  far  raised  his  own  opinion  of 
it  as  to  make  him  think  it  no  improper  memo- 
rial of  an  inviolable  friendship.  To  Addison 
he  addressed  at  the  same  time  a  more  pri- 
vate wish,  which  lay  very  near  his  heart.  *'  1 
told  him  there  was  nothing  I  so  ardently 
wished,  as  that  we  might  some  time  or  other 
publish  a  work  written  by  us  both,  which 
should  bear  the  name  of  The  Monument,  in 
memory  of  our  friendship."*  Such  a  work, 
under  a  livelier  title,  not  planned  with  that 
view  by  either  friend,  was  soon  to  perpetuate, 
and  inseparably  to  connect,  the  names  of 
both. 

Meanwhile,  after  two  or  three  years  of  ad- 
versity and  depression,  the  Whig  cause  had 
again  brightened.  The  great  foreign  policy 
of  William  coerced,  as  with  a  spell,  the  pur- 
poses of  his  successors,  and  with  the  victory 
of  Blenheim  Whig  principles  obtained  again 
the  mastery.  In  that  interval  of  gloomy  and 
variable  weather  many  changes  had  become 
also  perceptible  in  the  places  of  resort  which 
the  wits  made  famous.  The  cofiee-house 
had  ceased  to  be  any  longer  such  neutral 
ground  as  it  had  formerly  been.  Men  are 
more  jealous  of  their  opinions  when  their 
opinions  are  less  prosperous,  more  eager 
themselves  to  champion  them,  and  less  toler- 
ant of  others  who  oppose  them.  Literature 
itself  took  insensibly  a  stronger  tone,  and  a 
higher  position,  in  those  stormy  and  threat- 
ening days.  It  was  the  only  direct  commu- 
nication between  the  men  who  governed  the 
State,  and  the  people  from  whom,  if  the  Act 
of  Settlement  was  to  have  any  authority, 
they  received  their  sole  commission  to  govern 
it.  Halifax,  Somers,  Sunderland,  Cowper, 
indeed  all  the  leading  Whig  lords,  knew  this 
thoroughly,  and  if  they  had  acted  on  it  less 
partially,  would  have  kept  their  ground  bet- 
ter than  they  did.  When  Mr.  Mackey,  in  his 
Memoirs  of  his  Secret  Services,  says  of  Hali- 
fax that  he  was  a  great  encourager  of  learn- 
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ing  and  of  learned  men.  Swift  grimly  writes 
in  the  margin  that  **  his  encouragements  were 
only  good  words  and  dinners."  But  that  at 
any  rate  was  something.  At  such  a  time  as 
the  present  it  was  much.  When  Blenheim 
made  a  "  new"  Whig  of  the  Tory  Lord  Treas- 
urer, a  good  word  from  Halifax  got  Addison 
a  commissionership  of  two  hundred  a  year 
from  him ;  and  while  the  restoration  of  the 
old  Whigs  was  yet  doubtful,  the  dinners  of 
Halifax  at  least  kept  their  partisans  together, 
and  Prior  himself  was  made  not  less  steady 
than  even  Ambrose  Philips  or  Steele. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  prospects  in  that 
direction  were  brightening  at  last.     Events 
were  accomplishing,  of  themselves,  what  the 
actors  in  them  had  not  the  power  to  prevent ; 
and,  through  whatever  remaining  obstacle  or 
hindrance,  for  the  present  the  plain  result 
had  become  too  imminent  for  longer  delay 
by  any  possible  combination  of  clergy  and 
country  gentlemen.     What  was  done  with 
that  hope  only  hastened   the  catastrophe. 
Oddly  enough,  however,  it  happened  just  at 
this  time  that  the  only  consolation  of  which 
the  circumstances  were  capable,  was  sug- 
gested by  a  member  of  the  one  dishearten^ 
class  to  a  member  of  the  other.    It  was  at 
the  St.  James*s  coffeehouse,  now  the  great 
Whig  resort,  but  into  which  there  had  stum- 
bled one  day,  when  all  the  leading  wits  were 
present,  a  "gentleman  in  boots  just  come 
out  of  the  country."     Already  also,  on  that 
day,  a  clergyman  of  remarkable  appearance 
had  been  observed  in  the  room.     Of  stal- 
wart figure,  with  great  sternness  and  not 
much  refinement  of  face,  but  with  the  most 
wonderful  eyes  looking  out  from  under  black 
and  heavy  brows,  he  had  been  walking  half 
an  hour  or  so  incessantly  to  and  fro  across 
the   floor  without  speaking    to    anybody ; 
when  at  last,  on  the  entrance  of  the  booted 
squire,  up  went  this  walking  priest  to  him, 
and  asked  this  question  aloud  :  "  Pray,  Sir» 
do  you  remember  any  good  weather  in  the 
world  ?"     The   country  gentleman  was  of 
course  unprepared  for  anything  in  the  way 
of  allegory,  and  stammered  out  an  answer 
which  did  little  credit  to  him  as  an  agricul- 
turist.   "  Yes,  Sir,  I  thank  God  I  remember 
a  great  deal  of  good  weather  in  my  time.*' 
To  which  the  querist  rejoined, "  That  is  more 
than  I  can  say.     I   never  remember  any 
weather  that  was  not  too  hot  or  too  cold, 
too  wet  or  too  dry ;  but,  however  God  Al- 
mighty contrives  it,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
'tis  ail  very  well" — took  up   his  hat,  and 
without   another  word  to  anybody  walked 
out  of  the  room. 
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That  was  the  first  introduction  of  Steele 
and  Addison  to  the  Reverend  Jonathan 
Swift.  Not  long  after,  however,  they  knew 
in  him  not  only  "  the  mad  parson,"  but  the 
writer  of  one  of  the  most  effective  of  Whig 
pamphlets,  the  author  of  the  roost  masterly 
prose  satire  published  since  Rabelais,  the 
foremost  intellect,  and  one  of  the  first  wits 
of  the  day.  Nor  was  he,  to  them,  the  least 
delightful  of  associates.  When  Addison, 
shortly  after  this  time,  gave  him  his  book  of 
travels,  he  wrote  on  its  fly-leaf  that  it  was 
g^ven  to  the  most  agreeable  companion,  the 
truest  friend,  and  the  greatest  genius  of  his 
age.  Happily  none  of  them  yet  knew  what 
his  master-passion  was,  of  what  little  value 
he  counted  friendships  or  alliances  that  might 
thwart  it,  with  ivhat  secret  purpose  he  sought 
the  power  to  be  derived  from  literary  dis- 
tinction, to  what  uses  he  would  have  turned 
his  influence  over  those  Whig  wits  at  the  St. 
James's  coffee-house,  and  what  a  dark  and 
dreary  past  he  was  there  himself  to  redeem. 
As  yet  they  saw  him  only  in  his  amiable  as- 
pect; somewhat  perhaps  condescending  to 
their  mirth,  but  sharing  in  it  nevertheless, 
and,  when  he  pleased,  making  it  run  over 
with  abundance.  Indeed  he  cared  so  little 
for  what  was  matter  of  real  moment  to  them, 
that  he  was  able  often  to  pass  for  a  good- 
natured  man  in  points  where  they  failed  to 
show  good  nature.  *<I  have  great  credit 
with  him,''  he  wrote  of  an  indifferent  verse- 
writer  to  Ambrose  Philips,  when  a  foreign 
employment  had  for  a  time  carried  off  that 
staunch  Whig  poet,  "  because  I  can  listen 
when  he  reads,  which  neither  you,  nor  the 
Addisons,  nor  Steeles  ever  can."  It  is  the 
same  letter  in  which  he  tells  Ambrose  that 
the  "  triumvirate"  of  Addison,  Steele,  and 
himself,  come  together  as  seldom  as  the  sun, 
moon,  and  earth  ;  though  he  often  sees  each 
of  them,  and  each  of  them  him  and  each 
other ;  but,  when  he  is  of  their  number,  jus- 
tice is  done  to  Ambrose  as  he  would  desire. 

No  doubt  when  the  triumvirate  were  thus 
together.  Swift  could  do  justice  also,  in  his 
dry  way,  to  the  pretty  little  opera  of  Rosa- 
mund j  which  Mr.  Addison  had  permitted  to 
be  represented,  and  which,  though  it  brought 
him  no  repute,  added  another  member  to 
the  circle  who  surrounded  him — the  "senate," 
as  Pope  afterwards  called  them — in  the  per- 
son of  that  young  Mr.  Tickell  of  Oxford  who 
addressed  to  him  a  poem  in  admiration  of  it. 
One  may  imagine,  too,  that  while  Swift  bore 
with  much  equanimity  Mr.  Addison's  failure 
on  that  occasion,  he  might  be  even  disposed 
to  make  merry  at  a  certain  contemporaneous 
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failure  of  the  other  member  of  the  triumvi- 
rate, who,  having  proposed  to  give  a  dramatic 
form  to  Jeremy  Collier's  Skort  View,  and  to 
introduce  upon  the  stage  itself  that  slashing 
divine's  uncompromising  strictures  of  it,  pro- 
duced his  Lying  Lover,  and  had  the  honor 
to  inform  the  House  of  Commons  some  years 
later,  that  he  alone,  of  all  English  dramatists, 
had  written  a  comedy  which  was  damned  for 
its  piety.  This  surprising  incident  closed  for 
the  present  Steele's  dramatic  career;  and 
when  the  Muee^e  Mercury  next  introduced 
his  name  to  its  readers,  it  was  to  say  that,  as 
for  comedies,  there  was  no  great  expectation 
'of  any  thing  of  that  kind  since  Mr.  Farqu- 
har's  death,  for  'Hhe  two  gentlemen  who 
would  probably  always  succeed  in  the  comic 
vein,  Mr.  Congreve  and  Captain  Steele, 
have  affairs  of  much  greater  importance  at 
present  to  take  up  their  time  and  thought&*' 

Soon  after  his  pious  failure,  in  truth,  he 
had  received  from  the  gift  of  Harley  what 
he  calls  the  lowest  ofiSce  in  the  state,  that  of 
Gazetteer,  and  with  it  the  post  of  Gentleman- 
Usher  in  the  household  of  Prince  George.  It 
was  not  lonff  before  Harley's  own  resignation 
he  had  to  thank  him  for  this  service ;  and  it 
was  at  the  very  time  when  the  old  Whigs  were 
to  all  appearance  again  firmly  established, 
and  Addison  was  Under-Secretary  of  State, 
that  heavings  of  no  distant  change  became 
again  perceptible.  Writers  themselves  were 
beginning  to  sway  from  side  to  side  as  pre- 
ferments fell  thick.  There  was  Rowe  coming 
over  from  the  Tories,  and  there  was  Prior 
going  over  from  the  WhTgs,*  and  there  was 
the  "  mad  parson"  of  the  St.  James's  coffee- 
house talkinor  his  Tract  on  Civil  Discords  to 
alarm  the  Tories,  or  his  Tale  of  the  Tub  to 
alarm  the  Whigs,  according  as  either  side  for 
the  time  inclined.  And  in  the  midst  of  theae 
portents,  as  we  have  said,  Mr.  Harley  quitted 
office,  and  the  Whig  phalanx  little  dreamed 
what  he  went  to  plan  and  meditate  in  his 
compelled  retirement. 

But  in  other  than  political  ways  the  our- 

*  In  the  Sanmer  Correspondence  pabliahed  not 
many  yean  ago  we  have  a  signifioaot  letter  from 
Prior  to  Hanmer,  dated  in  1707,  and  referring  to 
another  aoceeaion  the  Whigs  had  lately  had,  in  tlM 
person  of  Mr.  Edmund  Smith,  who  dedieated  hie 

Slay  to  Lord  Halifax.  ' '  Phaedra  ie  a  proetitute,  and 
mith's  dedication  ia  noneenee.  People  do  me  • 
ffreat  deal  of  honor.  The^  eay  when  yon  and  I  had 
lookt  over  thia  piece  of  biz  monthi,  the  man  oonld 
write  verse ;  but  when  we  had  forsaken  him,  and 

he  went  over  to  St and  Addiaon,  be  could  not 

write  prose :  yon  see,  Sir,  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
be  well  with  you  ;  a  man  is  no  longer  father  of  hta 
own  writings  if  they  are  good." 
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rent  of  life  was  moving  on  with  Steele,  and 
matters  of  private  as  well  as  pablic  concern 
had  to  do  with  his  cecession  from  the  theatre. 
Some  little  time  before  this  he  bad  received 
a  moderate  fortune  in  West  India  property 
with  his  first  wife,  the  sister  of  a  planter  in 
Barbadoes ;  and  he  had  been  left  a  widower 
not  many  months  after  the  marriage.  Just 
before  Harley  left  the  ministry,  he  married 
agrain ;  and,  of  every  letter  or  note  he  ad- 
dressed to  his  second  wife  during  the  twelve 
years  of  their  union,  that  lady  proved  her- 
self so  curiously  thrifty,  whether  for  her  own 
comfort  in  often  reading  his  words  or  for  his 

f>lague  in  often  repeating  them,  that  the  pub- 
ic curiosity  was  gratified  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  century  by  the  publication  of 
upwards  of  400  such  com  positions ;  and 
thus  the  most  private  thoughts,  the  most  fa- 
miliar and  unguarded  expressions,  weaknesses 
which  the  best  men  pass  their  lives  in  con- 
cealing, self-reproaches  that  only  arise  to  the 
most  generous  natures,  everything,  in  short, 
that  Richard  Steele  uttered  in  the  confidence 
of  an  intimacy  the  most  sacred,  and  which 
repeatedly  he  had  begged  **  might  be  shown 
to  no  one  living,"  became  the  property  of  all 
the  world.  It  will  be  seen,  as  we  proceed, 
how  he  stands  a  test  such  as  never  was  ap- 
plied, within  our  knowledge,  to  any  other 
man  on  earth. 

"  Happy  is  the  wooing  that  is  not  long 
a-doing,"  and  Steele's  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  prolonged  beyond  a  month.  But  his 
letters  are  such  masterpieces  of  ardor  and 
respect,  of  tender  passion  and  honest  feeling, 
of  good  sense  and  earnestness  as  well  as  of 
playful  sweetness,  that  the  lady  may  fairly 
be  forgiven  for  having  so  soon  surrendered. 
Instead  of  saying  he  shall  die  for  her,  he 

Protests  he  shall  be  glad  to  lead  his  life  with 
er ;  and  on  those  terms  she  accepts,  to  use 
the  phrase  she  afterwards  applied  to  him, 
"  as  agreeable  and  pleasant  a  min  as  any  in 
England."  Once  accepted,  his  letters  are 
incessant.  He  writes  to  her  every  hour,  as 
he  thinks  of  her  every  moment,  of  the  day. 
He  cannot  read  his  books,  he  cannot  see  his 
friends,  for  thinking  of  her.  While  Addison 
and  be  are  together  at  Chelsea,  he  steals  a 
moment,  while  his  friend  is  in  the  next  room, 
to  tell  the  charmer  of  his  soul  that  he  is  only 
and  passionately  hers.  In  town  he  seems  to 
have  shared  Addison's  lodgings  at  this  time ; 
not  many  weeks  afterwards,  he  tells  her  "  Mr. 
Addison  does  not  remove  till  to-morrow,  and 
therefore  I  cannot  think  of  moving  my  goods 
out  of  his  lodginffs ;"  thus  early  she  seems  to 
have  contracted  that  habit  of  calling  Addison 
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her  **  rival,"  which  he  often  charges  on  her 
in  subsequent  years;  and  who  will  doubt 
that  the  Under-Secretary,  rigid  moralist  as 
he  was,  formed  part  of  that  "very  good 
company,"  Who,  not  many  days  before  the 
marriage,  drank  Mrs.  Mary  Scurlock's  health 
(such  was  her  name :  she  was  the  daughter 
and  sole  heiress  of  Jonathan  Scurlock,  £sq., 
of  the  county  of  Carmarthen)  by  the  title  of 
the  woman  Dick  Steele  loves  best,  to  an  ex- 
tent it  would  hardly  be  decorous  now  to 
mention  ?  The  last  few  days  before  the 
wedding  are  the  least  tolerable  of  all.  If  he 
calls  at  a  friend's  house,  he  must  borrow  the 
means  of  writing  to  her.  If  he  is  at  a  coffee- 
house, the  waiter  is  despatched  to  her.  If  a 
minister  at  his  office  asks  him  what  news 
from  Lisbon,  he  answers  she  is  exquisitely 
handsome.  If  Mr.  Elliott  desires  at  the  St. 
James's  to  know  when  he  has  been  last  at 
Hampton  Court,  he  replies  it  will  be  Tuesday 
come  se'ennight.  For  the  happy  day  was 
fixed  at  last ;  and  on  "  Tuesday  come  se'en- 
night," the  9th  of  September,  1707,  the 
adorable  Molly  Scurlock  became  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard Steele. 

It  does  not  fall  within  our  purpose  to  dwell 
in  much  detail  upon  so  larce  a  subject  as  this 
lady's  merits  and  defects,  but  some  circum- 
stances attended  the  marriage  of  a  nature  to 
make  some  of  its  early  results  less  surprising. 
In  her  fortune  of  £400  a-year  her  mother 
had  a  life- interest,  and  she  does  not  seem  to 
have  regarded  favorably  any  of  the  plans  the 
newly-married  couple  proposed.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  Steele  had  certainly  overestimated 
his  own  income  ;  and  a  failure  in  his  Barba- 
does estnte  made  matters  worse  in  this  re- 
spect. Eager,  meanwhile,  to  show  all  dis- 
tinction to  one  he  loved  so  tenderly,  and  be- 
lieving, as  he  wrote  to  her  mother,  that  the 
desire  of  his  friends  in  power  to  serve  him 
more  than  warranted  the  expectations  he  had 
formed,  his  establishment  was  larger  than 
prudence  should  have  dictated.  Mrs.  Steele 
had  a  town-house  in  Bury-street,  St.  James's ; 
and  within  six  weeks  of  the  marriage,  her 
husband  had  bought  her  a  pretty  little  hous^ 
at  Hampton  Court  which  he  furnished  hand 
somely,  and  pleasantly  called,  by  way  of  con 
trast  to  the  Palace  by  the  side  of  which  it 
stood,  the  Hovel,  In  the  neighborhood  lived 
Lord  Halifax,  between  whom  and  Steele  as 
well  as  Addison  there  was  such  frequent  in- 
tercourse at  the  time,  that  this  probably  led 
to  Steele's  first  unwise  outlay,  which  Addi- 
son helped  to  make  up  by  a  loan  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds.  In  something  less  than  a  year 
(the  20th  of  August,  1708)  the  whole  of 
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this  loan  was  repaid ;  but  soon  after  the  ' 
same  sort  of  thing  re-appears  in  the  corre- 
spondence ;  and  not  until  some  eight  or  nine 
years  later  does  it  entirely  disappear,  after  a 
manner  to  be  related  hereafter,  and  very 
needlessly  mis-related  hitherto.  Thus  es- 
tablished at  Hampton  Court,  Mrs.  Steele 
drives  her  chariot  and  pair  ;  upon  occasion, 
even  four  horses.  She  has  a  little  saddle- 
horse  of  her  own,  which  costs  her  husband 
five  shillings  a  week  for  his  keep,  when  in 
town.  She  has  also  Richard  the  footman, 
and  Watts  the  gardener,  and  Will  the  boy, 
and  her  "  own"  women,  and  a  boy  who  can 
speak  Welsh  when  she  goes  down  to  Car- 
marthen. But,  also,  it  must  be  confessed,, 
she  seems  to  have  had  a  frequent  and  alarm- 
ing recurrence  of  small  needs  and  troubles 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for.  If  it  be 
safe  to  take  strictly  the  notes  she  so  carefully 
preserved,  she  was  somewhat  in  the  position 
pleasantly  described  by  Madame  S6vign6,  in 
her  remark  to  the  Countess  Calonne  and 
Madame  Mazarine  when  they  visited  her  on 
their  way  through  Aries :  '*  My  dears,  you 
are  like  the  heroines  of  romances  ;  jewels  in 
abundance,  but  scarce  a  shift  to  your  backs  1" 
In  the  fifth  month  after  their  marriage 
Steele  writes  to  her  from  the  Devil  Tavern 
at  Temple  Bar  (Ben  Jonson*s  house),  to  tell 
her  he  cannot  be  home  to  dinner,  but  that  he 
has  partly  succeeded  in  his  business,  and  that 
he  incloses  two  guineas  as  earnest  of  more, 
languishes  for  her  welfare,  and  will  never  be 
a  moment  careless  again.  Next  month  he  is 
getting  Jacob  Tonson  to  discount  a  bill  for 
him,  and  he  desires  that  the  man  who  has 
his  shoemaker's  bill  should  be  told  he  means 
to  call  on  him  as  he  goes  home.  Three 
months  later  he  finds  it  necessary  to  sleep 
away  from  home  for  a  day  or  two,  and  or- 
ders the  printer's  boy  to  be  sent  to  him,  with 
his  night-gown,  slippers  and  clean  linen,  at 
the  tavern  where  he  is.  But  in  a  few  days 
all  seems  prosperous  again  :  she  calls  for  him 
in  her  coach  at  Lord  Sunderland's  office, 
with  his  best  periwig  and  new  shoes  in  the 
coach-box,  and  they  have  a  cheerful  drive 
together.  Not  many  days  later,  just  as  he 
is  going  to  dine  with  Lord  Halifax,  he  has  to 
inclose  her  a  guinea  for  her  pocket.  She  has 
driven  in  her  chariot- and>four  to  Hampton 
Court  on  the  Tuesday,  and  on  the  Thursday 
be  sends  her  a  small  quantity  of  tea  she  was 
much  in  want  of.  On  the  day  when  he  had 
paid  backAddison  his  first  thousand  pounds,he 
mcloses  for  her  immediate  uses  a  suinetfand 
a  half.  The  day  before  ke  and  *' her  favor- 
ite" Mr.  Addison  are  going  to  meet  Eome 
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great  men  of  the  State,  he  sends  her  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  black  tea,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  green.  The  day  before  he  goes 
into  his  last  attendance  at  Court  upon  Prince 
George,  he  conveys  to  her  a  sum  so  small, 
that  he  can  only  excuse  it  by  saying  he  has 
kept  but  half  as  much  in  bis  own  pocket. 
And  a  few  days  after  Mr.  Addison  has  tskesk 
him  in  a  coach -and -four  to  dine  with  his  sis- 
ter and  her  husband,  he  tells  his  dearest 
Prue  that  he  has  despatched  to  her  seven 
pennyworth  of  walnuts,  at  five  a  penny,  the 
packet  containing  which  he  opens  with  much 
gravity  before  it  goes,  to  inform  her  that 
since  the  invoice  six  walnuts  have  been  ab- 
stracted. 

In  that  humorous  touch,  not  less  than  in 
the  change  from  his  "  dearest  Molly"  to  his 
"  dearest  Prue,"  by  which  latter  name  he 
always  in  future  called  her,  we  get  glimpses 
of  the  character  of  Mrs.  Richard  Steele. 
That  she  had  unusual  graces  both  of  mind 
and  person,  so  to  have  fascinated  a  man  like 
her  husband,  may  well  be  assumed;  but 
here  we  may  also  see  something  of  the"  de* 
fects  and  demerits  that  accompanied  them. 
She  seems  to  have  been  thrifty  and  prudent 
I  of  everything  that  told  against  him  (as  in 
keeping  every  scrap  of  his  letters),  but  by 
no  means  remarkably  so  in  other  respects. 
Clearly  also,  she  gave  herself  the  most  capri- 
cious and  prudish  airs ;  and  quite  astonishing 
is  the  success  with  which  she  appears  to  have 
exacted  of  him,  not  only  an  amount  of  person- 
al devotion  unusual  in  an  age  much  reverse 
of  chivalrous,  but  accounts  the  most  minute 
of  all  he  might  be  doing  in  her  absence.  He 
thinks  it  hard,  he  says  in  one  letter,  that  be- 
cause she  is  handsome  she  will  not  behave 
herself  with  the  obedience  that  people  of 
worse  features  do,  but  that  he  must  be  con- 
tinually giving  her  an^  account  of  every  trifle 
and  minute  of  his  time ;  yet  he  does  it  never- 
theless.  In  subjoining  some  illustrations  on 
this  point  from  their  first  year  of  marriage* 
let  us  not  fail  to  observe  how  characteristic- 
ally the  world  has  treated  such  a  record.  If 
Mr.  Steele's  general  intercourse  with  his  wife 
had  been  in  keeping  with  the  customary 
habits  of  the  age,  he  would  have  had  no 
need  to  make  excuses  or  apologies  of  any 
kind ;  yet  these  very  excuses,  the  exception 
that  should  prove  the  rule,  are  in  bis  case 
taken  as  a  rule  to  prove  against  htm  the  ex- 
ception. 

He  meets  a  schoolfellow  from  India*  and 
has  to  write  to  the  dearest  being  on  earth  to 
pardon  him  if  she  does  not  see  bim  till  eleven 
o'clock.    He  has  to  dine  at  the  gentleman- 
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usher's  table  at  Court,  and  he  sends  his  dear 
ruler  a  messenger  to  bring  him  back  her 
orders.  He  cannot  possibly  come  home  to 
dinner,  and  he  writes  to  tell  his  dear,  dear 
wife  that  he  cannot.  He  "  lay  last  night  at 
Mr.  Addison's/'  and  has  to  tell  the  dear  crea^ 
ture  the  how  and  the  why»  and  all  about  the 
papers  they  were  preparing  for  the  press.  A 
friend  stops  him  as  he  is  going  home,  and 
carries  him  ofif  to  Will's,  whereon  he  sends  a 
messenger,  at  eleven  at  night,  to  tell  her  it  is 
a  Welsh  acquaintance  of  hers,  and  they  are 
only  drinking  her  health,  and  he  will  be  with 
her,  "  within  a  pint  of  wine."  If,  on  another 
occasion,  he  has  any  fear  of  the  time  of  his 
exact  return,  he  sends  a  special  despatch  to 
tell  her  to  go  to  bed.  When  any  interesting 
news  reaches  him  for  his  Gazette,  he  sends 
it  off  at  once  to  her.  From  the  midst  of  his 
proofs  at  the  office  he  is  continually  writing 
to  her.  When,  at  the  close  of  a  day  of  hard 
work,  he  has  gone  to  dine  with  Addison  at 
Sandy  End,  he  snatches  a  little  time  from 
eating,  while  the  others  are  busy  at  it  at  the 
table,  to  tell  her  he  is  "  yours,  yours,  ever, 
ever."  He  sends  her  a  letter  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  tell  his  dear,  dear  Prue,  that 
he  is  sincerely  her  fond  husband.  He  has  a 
touch  of  the  gout,  and  exasperates  it  by  com- 
ing down  stairs  to  celebrate  her  first  birth- 
day since  their  wedding;  but  it  is  his  com- 
fort, he  tells  her  mother,  as  he  hobbles  about 
on  his  crutches,  to  see  his  dear  little  wife 
dancing  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

When  Lord  Sunderland  orders  him  to  at- 
tend at  council,  he  sends  a  special  note  to 
warn  Prue  of  the  uncertainty  of  his  re- 
lease. When,  in  May,  1706,  Mr.  Addison 
is  chosen  member  for  Lostwithiel,  and  he  is 
obliged,  with  some  persons  concerned,  to  go 
to  him  immediately,  he  has  to  write  to  ac- 
quaint her  with  that  fact.  He  will  write  from 
the  Secretary's  office  at  seven  to  tell  her  he 
hopes  to  be  richer  next  day  ;  and  again  he 
will  write,  at  half-past  ten  the  same  night,  to 
assure  her  he  is  then  going  very  soberly  to  bed, 
and  that  she  shall  be  the  last  thing  in  his 
thoughts  as  he  does  so,  as  well  as  the  first 
next  morning.  Next  morning  he  tells  her 
she  was  not,  he  is  sure,  so  soon  awake  as  he 
was  for  her,  desiring  upon  her  the  blessing 
of  God.  He  writes  to  her  as  many  letters  in 
one  day  as  there  are  posts,  or  stage-coaches, 
to  Hampton  Court ;  and  then  gets  Jervaa 
the  painter  to  fling  another  letter  for  her  over 
the  garden- wall,  as  he  passes  there  at  night. 
He  lets  her  visit  bis  Gazette  office  ;  nay,  is 
glad  of  visits  at  such  a  place,  he  tells  her, 
from  so  agreeable  a  person  as  herself ;  and 
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when  her  gay  dress  comes  fluttering  in,  and 
with  it  **  the  beautifulest  object  his  eyes  can 
rest  upon,"  he  forgets  all  his  troubles.  And 
if  charming  words  could  enrich  what  they 
accompanied,  of  priceless  value  must  have 
been  the  guineas,  the  five  guineas,  the  two 
guineas,  the  ten  shillings,  they  commended 
to  her.  He  has  none  of  Sir  Bashful  Con- 
stant's scruples  in  confessing  that  he  is  in  love 
with  his  wife.  His  life  is  bound  up  with 
her  ;  he  valued  nothing  truly  but  as  she 
is  its  partaker ;  he  is  but  what  she  makes 
him;  with  the  strictest  fidelity  and  love, 
with  the  utmost  kindness  and  duty, with  every 
dictate  of  his  affections,  with  every  pulse  of 
his  heart,  he  is  her  passionate  adorer,  her  en- 
amored husband.  To  which  the  measure  of 
her  return,  in  words  at  least,  may  perhaps  be 
taken  from  the  fact  that  he  has  more  than 
once  to  ask  her  to  *'  write  him  word"  that 
she  shall  really  be  overjoyed  when  they  meet. 
The  tone  of  her  letters  is,  indeed,  often  a 
matter  of  complaint  with  him,  and  more 
often  a  theme  for  loving  banter  and  pleasant 
raillerv.      What    does    her    dbsatisfaction 

m 

amount  to,  he  asks  her  on  one  occasion,  but 
""that  she  has  a  husband  who  loves  her  better 
than  his  life,  and  who  has  a  great  deal  of 
troublesome  business,  out  of  the  pain  of 
which  he  removes  the  dearest  thing  alive  ? 
Her  manner  of  writing,  he  says  to  her  on 
some  similar  provocation,  might  to  another 
look  like  neglect  and  want  of  love ;  but  he 
will  not  understand  it  so,  for  he  takes  it  only 
to  be  the  uneasiness  of  a  doating  fondness 
which  cannot  bear  his  absence  without  dis- 
dain. She  may  think  what  she  pleases, 
again  he  tells  her,  but  she  knows  she  has  the 
best  husband  in  the  world.  On  a  particular 
letter  filled  with  her  caprices  reaching  him, 
he  says  of  course  he  must  take  his  portion  as 
it  runs  without  repining,  for  he  considers 
that  good  nature,  added  to  the  beautiful 
form  God  has  given  her,  would  make  a  hap- 
piness too  great  for  human  life.  But,  be  it 
lightly  or  gravely  expressed,  the  feeling  in 
which  all  these  little  strifes  and  contentions 
close,  on  his  part,  fs  still  that  there  are  not 
words  to  express  the  tenderness  he  has  for 
her  ;  that  love  is  too  harsh  a  word ;  that  if 
she  knew  how  his  heart  aches  when  she 
speaks  an  unkind  word  to  him,  and  springs 
with  joy  when  she  smiles  upon  him,  he  is 
sure  she  would  be  more  eager  to  make  him 
happy  like  a  good  wife,  than  to  torment  him 
like  a  peevish  beauty. 

Nevertheless  there  are  differences,  more 
rare,  which  the  peevish  beauty  will  push 
into  positive  quarrels,  and  from  these  his 
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kind  heart  suffers  much.  The  first  we  trace 
some  eight  months  after  the  marriage  (we 
limit  all  our  present  illustrations,  we  should 
remark,  to  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  their 
wedded  life),  when  we  find  him  trying  to 
court  her  into  good  humor  after  it,  and  pro- 
testing that  two  or  three  more  such  differ- 
ences will  despatch  him  quite.  On  another 
occasion  he  takes  a  higher  tone.  She  has 
saucily  told  him  that  their  little  dispute  has 
been  far  from  a  trouble  to  her,  to  which  he 
gravely  replies,  that  to  him  it  has  been  the 
greatest  affiictioQ  imagiaable.  Yet  he  will 
have  her  understand,  that,  though  he  loves 
her  better  than  the  light  of  his  eyes,  or  the 
life-blood  in  his  heart,  he  will  not  have  his 
time  or  his  will,  on  which  her  interests  as 
well  as  his  depend,  under  any  direction  but 
his  own.  Upon  this  a  great  explosion  ap- 
pears to  have  followed ;  and  almost  the  only 
fragment  we  possess  of  her  writing  is  a  con- 
fession of  error  consequent  upon  it,  which  so 
far  is  curiously  characteristic  of  what  we  be- 
lieve her  nature  to  have  been,  that  while,  in 
language  which  may  somewhat  explain  the 
secret  of  her  fascination  over  him,  it  gives 
even  touching  expression  to  her  love  and 
her  contrition,  it  yet  also  contrives,  in  the 
very  act  of  penitence,  to  plant  another  thorn. 
She  begs  his  pardon  if  she  has  offended  him, 
and  she  prays  God  to  forgive  him  for  adding 
to  the  sorrow  of  a  heavy  heart,  which  is 
above  all  sorrow  but  for  his  sake.  This  he 
is  content  to  put  aside  by  a  very  fervent  as- 
surance that  there  is  not  that  thing  on  earth, 
except  his  honor,  and  that  dignity  which 
every  man  who  lives  in  the  world  must  pre- 
serve to  himself,  which  he  is  not  ready  to 
sacriOce  to  her  will  and  inclination ;  and  then 
he  pleasantly  closes  by  telling  her  that  he 
had  been  dining  the  day  before  with  Lord 
Halifax,  when  they  had  drank  to  the  "  beau- 
ties in  the  garden."  The  beauties  in  the 
garden  were  Pnie  and  an  old  schoolfellow 
then  on  a  visit  to  her. 

And  of  the  wits  who  so  drank  to  her  at 
Lord  Halifax's,  Swift  was  doubtless  one. 
For  thi3  was  the  time  when  what  he  after- 
wards sneeringly  called  that  nobleman's 
"  good  words  and  good  dinners"  were  most 
abundant,  and  when  Anthony  Henley  put 
together,  as  the  very  type  of  unexception- 
able Whig  company,  "  Mr.  Swift,  Lord  Hali- 
fax, Mr.  Addison,  Mr.  Congreve,  and  the 
Gazetteer."  Never  was  Swift  so  intimate  as 
now  with  Steele  and  Addison.  We  have 
him  dining  with  Steele  at  the  George,  when 
Addison  entertains  ;  with  Addison  at  the 
Fountain,  when  Steele  entertains ;  and  with 
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both  at  the  St.  James's,  when  Wortley  Mon- 
tague b  the  host.  And  no  wonder  the  mn 
upon  him  was  great  at  the  time,  for  he  had 
lately  started  that  wonderful  joke  against 
Partridge  in  which  the  rest  of  the  wits  join- 
ed so  eagerly,  and  which  not  only  kept  the 
town  in  fits  of  laughter  for  a  great  many 
months,  but  was  turned  to  a  memorable  use 
by  Steele.  In  ridicule  of  that  notorious  al- 
manac-maker, and  all  similar  impostors. 
Swift  devised  sundry  Predictions  after  their 
own  manner  for  the  year  1708,  the  very  first 
of  which  announced  nothing  less  than  the 
death  of  Partridge  himself,  which  event, 
after  extremely  cautious  consultation  with 
the  star  of  his  nativity,  he  fixed  for  the  29th 
of  March,  about  eleven  at  night;  and  he 
was  casting  about  for  a  whimsical  name  to 
give  to  the  assumed  astrologer  who  was  to 
publish  this  joke,  when  his  eye  caught  a 
sign  over  a  locksmith's  house  with  Itaac 
Bickerziaff  underneath.  Out  accordingly 
came  Mr.  Bickerstaff's  predictions,  followed 
very  speedily  by  an  account  of  the  '^  accom- 
plishment of  the  first  of  them  upon  the  29th 
instant."  What  he  most  counted  upon  of 
course  was,  that  Partridge  should  be  such  a 
fool  as  to  take  the  matter  up  gravely ;  and 
he  was  not  disappointed.  In  a  furious  pam- 
phlet the  old  astrologer  declared  he  was  per- 
fectly well,  and  they  were  knaves  that 
reported  it  otherwise.  Whereupon  Mr.  Bick- 
erataff  retorted  with  a  vindication  more  di- 
verting than  either  of  its  predecessors;  Rowe, 
Steele,  Addison,  and  Prior  contributed  to 
the  entertainment  in  divers  amusing  ways ; 
Congreve,  affecting  to  come  to  the  rescue, 
described  under  Partridge's  name  the  dis- 
tresses and  reproaches  Squire  Bickerstaff 
had  exposed  him  to,  insomuch  that  he  could 
not  leave  his  doors  without  somebody  twit* 
ting  him  for  sneaking  about  without  paying 
his  funeral  expenses ;  and  all  this,  heighten- 
ed in  comicality  by  its  contrast  with  the 
downright  rage  of  Partridge  himself,  who 
was  continually  advertising  himself  not  dead, 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  Company  of  Sta- 
tioners did  actually  proceed  as  if  in  earnest 
he  were,  so  contributed  to  make  Mr.  Bicker- 
staff  talked  about  far  and  wide,  that  Steele 
afterwards  said  no  more  thati  the  truth  when 
he  gave  Swift  the  merit  of  having  rendered 
that  name  famous  through  all  parts  of 
Europe,  and  raised  it  by  his  inimitable  apirit 
and  humor  to  as  high  a  pitch  of  reputation 
as  it  could  possibly  arrive  at. 

Not  yet  for  a  few  months,  however,  waa 
thai  prediction  to  be  falsified,  and  the  name  of 
Bickerstaff,  even  from  Steele  himself,  to  f«* 
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ceive  additional  glory.  The  close  of  1708 
was  a  time  of  sore  distress  with  him,  aggra- 
vated by  his  wife's  approaching  confinement. 
An  execution  for  rent  was  put  into  Bury 
Street,  which  unassisted  he  could  not  satisfy  ; 
and  it  has  been  surmised  that  Addison  was 
the  friend  whom  he  describes  as  denying 
him  assistance.  This,  however,  is  not  likely. 
Though  he  tells  his  wife,  two  days  after- 
wards, that  she  is  to  be  of  good  cheer,  for  he 
has  found  friendship  among  ihe  lowest  when 
disappointed  by  the  highest,  he  far  too 
eagerly  connects  with  *'  her  rival"  Addison, 
in  a  letter  of  less  than  a  week's  later  date,  a 
suggestion  which  is  at  once  to  bring  back 
happiness  to  them  all,  to  point  with  any 
probability  the  former  reproach  against  him. 
Just  at  this  time,  on  Wharton  becoming 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Addison  received 
the  appointment  of  Secretary,  and  his  instant 
suggestion  was  that  Steele  should  put  in  his 
claim  for  the  Under- Secretary  ship  which 
this  would  vacate.  Through  letters  extend- 
ing over  some  five  or  six  weeks,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  hope  continues  to  sustain  Steele, 
and  that  the  friends  are  working  together  to 
that  end.  It  is  not  extinguished  even  so 
late  as  Addison's  farewell  supper,  "  where 
he  treats"  before  his  departure  ;  and  Steele 
helps  him  in  doing  the  honors  to  his  friends. 
But  he  is  doomed  to  experience  what  Addi- 
son himself  proved  during  the  reverses  of 
some  twelve  months  later,  that  "  the  most 
likely  way  to  get  a  place  is  to  appear  not  to 
want  it;"*  and  three  weeks  later  he  writes 
to  a  friend  that  his  hopes  for  the  Under-Secre- 
taryship  are  at  an  end,  but  he  believes  "  some- 
thing additional"  is  to  be  given  to  him.  After 
a  few  weeks  more,  his  daughter  Elizabeth  is 
born,  and,  according  to  a  memorandum  in 
the  writing  of  Prue,  '*  her  godmothers  were 
my  mother  and  Mrs.  Yaughan,  her  god- 
fathers Mr.  Wortley  Montague  and  Mr.  Ad- 
dison." 

Not  many  weeks  after  the  Irish  Secre- 
tary's departure  occurred  that  incident, 
which,  little  as  he  was  conscious  of  it  at  the 
time,  concerned  him  far  more  than  all  the 
State  dignities  or  worldly  advantages  his 
great  friends  could  give  and  take  away.  On 
Tuesday  the  12  th  of  April,  1Y09,  Steele  pub> 
lished,  as  the  first  of  the  Lucubrations  of 
Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esquire,  the  first  number 

^mmmt^    II  ■■■        III-  ■■         ..■■■  ■■.■■         . 

^^  This  ezpreSBion  is  in  one  of  Addison's  letters, 
hitherto  unpablished,  of  which  a  collection  has 
been  sabmitled  to  ns,  for  the  purposes  of  this  pa- 
per, by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Boho,  in  whose  com- 
plete edition  of  .Addison's  works^  prepared  for  his 
'^aundard  Library,"  they  are  designed  to  appear. 
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of  the  Tatler ;  which  he  continued  to  issue 
unintermittedly,  every  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Saturday,  until  Tuesday  the  2d  of  Jan- 
uary, 1710-11.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
one  was  in  his  secret,  unless  perhaps  Swift ; 
who  was  still  lingering  in  London,  with 
whom  he  was  in  constant  communication  (all 
Swift's  letters  and  packets  being  addressed 
to  him  at  his  office,  for  the  fi  iend's  privilege 
of  so  getting  them  free  of  postage),  and 
whom  he  most  probably  consulted  before 
using  Mr.  Bickerstaff's  name.  Addison, 
whose  later  connection  with  it  became  so 
memorable,  was  certainly  not  consulted  at 
first,  and  did  not  even  recognize  his  friend's 
hand  till  some  numbers  had  appeared.  The 
first  four  were  given  to  the  newsmen  for  dis- 
tribution gratis,  and  afterwards  the  price 
charged  was  a  penny.  The  early  and  large 
demand  from  the  country  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  expected  ;  for  it  was  not  till  after 
the  26th  number  that  a  threehalfpenny  edi- 
tion was  regularly  published  wiih  a  blank 
half- sheet  for  transmission  by  post.  Steele 
himself  appears  modestly  to  have  thought, 
if  Spence  reports  him  accurately,  that 
the  combination  with  its  more  original  mat- 
ter of  its  little  articles  of  news,  to  which  of 
course  his  official  position  imparted  unusual 
authority,  first  gave  it  the  wings  that  carried 
it  so  far ;  but  after  what  we  have  shown  of 
its  other  attractions  at  the  very  outset,  this 
explanation  will  hardly  be  required.  The 
causes,  too,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  its  popu- 
larity, have  been  pointed  out  by  a  then  living 
authority  quite  unexceptionable. 

Gay  was  a  young  man  just  entering  on 
the  town,  and,  already  with  strong  Tory 
leanings,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  the  country, 
shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  last  num- 
ber, that  its  sudden  cessation  was  bewailed 
as  some  general  calamity,  and  that  by  it  the 
coffee-houses  had  lost  more  customers  than 
they  could  hope  to  retain  by  all  their  other 
newspapers  put  together.  And  who,  con- 
tinues Gay,  remembering  the  thousand  fol- 
lies it  had  either  banished  or  given  check  to, 
how  much  it  had  contributed  to  virtue  and 
religion,  how  many  it  had  rendered  happy 
by  merely  showing  it  was  their  own  fault  if 
they  were  not  so,  and  to  what  extent  it  had 
impressed  upon  the  indifferent  the  graces 
and  advantages  of  letters,  who  shall  wonder 
that  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  apart  from  his  standing 
with  the  wits,  at  the  morning  tea-tables  and 
evening  assemblies  should  of  all  guests  have 
become  the  most  welcome  ?  that  the  very 
merchants  on  'Change  should  have  relished 
and  caressed  him  ?  and  that,  not  less  than 
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tbe  ladies  at  Court,  were  the  bankers  in 
Lombard  street  now  verily  persuaded  *'  that 
Captain  Steele  is  the  greatest  scholar  and 
best  casuist  of  any  man  in  England  ?" 

One  bitter  drop  there  was,  nevertheless,  in 
the  cup  thus  overflowing.  Even  the  Tories, 
says  Gay,  *'  in  respect  to  his  other  good 
qualities,  had  almost  forgiven  his  unaccounta- 
ble imprudence  in  declaring  against  them." 
There  is  much  virtue  in  an  almost.  Here  it 
means  that  Steele  would  certainly  have  been 
forgiven  his  first  unaccountable  imprudence, 
if  he  had  not  gone  on  committing  a  vast  many 
more. 

The  Taller  had  not  been  half  a  year  in  ex- 
istence when  uneasy  symptoms  of  weakness 
broke  out  among  the  Ministry.  In  the  au- 
tumn Addison  returned  to  London,  and  the 
first  result  of  the  conference  of  the  friends 
was  a  letter  from  Steele  to  Swift,  who  re- 
mained in  Ireland.  It  enclosed  a  letter  from 
Lord  Halifax.  It  told  Swift  that  no  man 
could  have  said  more  in  praise  of  another 
than  Addison  had  said  last  Wednesday  in 
praise  of  him  at  Lord  Halifax's  dinner-table. 
It  assured  him  that  among  powerful  men  no 
opportunity  was  now  omitted  to  upbraid  the 
Ministry  for  his  stay  in  Ireland,  and  there  was 
but  one  opinion  among  the  company  that  day, 
which  included  Lord  Edward  Russell,  Lord 
Essex,  Mr.  Mavnwaring,  Mr.  Addison,  and 
himself.  Finally,  it  wonders  that  Swift  does 
not  oftener  write  to  him,  reminds  him  of  the 
town's  eagerness  to  listen  to  the  real  Mr. 
Bickerstaff,  and  tells  bira  how  his  substitute 
longs  to  usher  him  and  his  into  the  world — 
**  not  that  there  can  be  anything  added  by 
me  to  your  fame,"  says  the  good-hearted 
writer,  "but  to  walk  bare-h^td  before 
you."  In  this  letter  may  be  read  the  anxiety 
of  the  Whigs,  conceivea  too  late,  as  so  many 
of  their  good  purposes  have  been,  to  secure 
the  services  of  Jonathan  Swift.  The  reply 
was  a  first-rate  Tatler,  but  nothing  satisfac- 
tory in  regard  to  the  Whigs. 

Soon  after  broke  out  the  Sacheverell  trial, 
and  with  it  the  opportunity  Harley  had 
planned  and  waited  for.  He  saw  the  Whig 
game  was  up,  and  that  he  had  only  to  pre- 
sent himself  and  claim  the  spoil.  Steele  saw 
it  too,  and  made  vain  attempts  in  the  TaUer 
to  turn  the  popular  current.  The  promise 
made  him.  before  Addison's  first  departure 
for  Dublin  was  now  redeemed ;  and  a  Com- 
missionership  of  Stamps  testified  tardily 
enough  the  Whig  sense  of  the  services  he  was 
rendering,  and  the  risks  he  was  running,  in 
their  behalf.  From  all  sides  poured  in  upon 
him,  at  the  same  time»  warnings  which  he 
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bravely  disregarded.  From  Ireland,  under  the 
name  of  Aminadab,  he  was  prudently  coun- 
selled to  consider  what  a  day  might  bring 
forth,  and  to  "  think  of  that  as  he  took  to- 
bacco;" nor  could  he,  in  accordance  with 
such  advice,  have  taken  many  whiffs,  when 
Swift  followed  his  letter.  By  the  time  he 
arrived  in  London,  at  the  close  of  August, 
1710,  the  Whig  overthrow  was  complete; 
Harley  and  Saint  John  were  in  power ;  his 
friend  Prior,  who  had  gone  over  to  them  and 
was  expelled  from  the  ELit-Kat,  was  abusing 
his  old  associate  Steele  in  a  new  paper  called 
the  Examiner  ;  and  the  first  piece  of  interest* 
ing  news  he  had  to  write  to  Stella  was,  thai 
Steele  would  certainly  lose  his  place  of  Oaxet- 
teer.  This  was  after  an  evening  (the  10th 
September)  passed  in  company  with  him  and 
Addison.  They  met  again  at  the  dinner- 
table  of  Lord  Halifax  on  the  1st  of  October, 
when  Swift  refused  to  pledge  with  them  the 
resurrection,  unless  they  would  add  the  re- 
formation, of  the  Whigs ;  but  he  omitted  to 
mention  that  on  that  very  day  he  had  been 
busy  lampooning  the  ex-Whig  Premier. 
Three  days  after  he  was  dining  with  Harley, 
having  cast  his  fortunes  finally  agunst  his 
old  friends;  and  before  the  same  month  had 
closed,  the  Gazette  had  been  taken  from 
Steele. 

Yet  Swift  affects  to  feel  some  surprise 
that,  on  going  to  Addison  a  few  days  later  to 
talk  over  Steele's  prospects,  and  offer  his 
good  services  with  Harley,  Addison  should 
have  '<  talked  as  if  he  suspected  me,"  and  re- 
fused to  fall  in  with,  anything  proposed* 
More  strangely  still,  he  complains  to  Stella 
the  next  day  that  he  has  never  had  an  invi- 
tation to  Steele's  house  since  he  came  over 
from  Ireland,  and  that  during  this  visit  he 
has  not  even  seen  his  wife,  '*  by  whom  he  ia 
governed  most  abominably.  So  what  care  I 
for  his  wit  ?"  he  adds ;  *'  for  he  is  the  worst 
company  in  the  world  till  he  has  a  bottle  of 
wine  in  his  head."  Nevertheless  he  showa 
still  a  strange  hankering  after  both  the  friends, 
and  not  so  much  indifference  as  might  be  sup« 
posed  to  the  worst  of  company :  for  the  next 
social  glimpse  we  have  of  him  is  at  our  old 
acquaintance  Elliott's,  at  the  St.  James's, 
where  the  coffee-man  has  a  christening,  at 
which  as  Vicar  of  Laracor  be  officiates ;  and 
where  *'  the  rogue"  had  a  moat  noble  supper, 
and  Steele  and  himself  sat  among  some 
scurvy  people  over  a  bowl  of  punch  till  very 
late  indeed.  But,  in  truth,  one  has  not 
much  difficulty,  throuffli  any  apparent  dis- 
cordancy of  statement,  m  discovering  exactly 
enough  in  what  position  recent  eventa  had 
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now  placed  the  two  friends  towards  bim. 
On  thdr  side,  without  further  faith  in  his 

f>olitical  profession,  was  still  the  same  respect 
or  his  eenius,  and  still  the  same  desire  to 
have  help  from  his  wit ;  and  on  his  under* 
lying  a  real  desire  to  be  of  service  where  he 
oould,  too  much  of  a  fussy  display  of  his 
eagerness  to  serve,  and  far  too  exuberant  and 
exulting  a  sense  of  that  sudden  and  unwonted 
favor  at  Whitehall  which  seemed  half  to  have 
turned  the  great  brain  that  had  condescend- 
ingly waited  for  it  so  long.  At  his  interces- 
sion Harley  was  to  see  Steele,  but  the  ex- 
Gazetteer  did  not  even  keep  the  appoint- 
ment which  was  to  save  him  his  Commis- 
sionership.  He  probably  knew  better  than 
Swift  that  Harley  had  no  present  intention 
to  remove  him.  The  new  Lord  Treasurer 
certainly  surprised  his  antagonist  Steele  less 
than  his  friend  Jonathan,  by  showing  no 
more  resentment  than  was  implied  in  the 
request  that  the  latter  should  not  give  any 
more  help  to  the  Tatler.  "They  hate  to 
think  that  I  should  help  him,"  he  wrote  to 
Stella,  *'  and  so  I  frankly  told  them  I  would 
do  it  no  more." 

Already  Steele  had  taken  the  determina- 
tion, however,  which  made  this  resolve  of 
the  least  possible  importance  to  him.  His 
loss  of  the  Gazette  entailed  a  change  in  the 
conduct  of  his  paper,  which  hud  convinced 
him  of  the  expediency  of  commencing  it  on 
a  new  plan.  The  town  was  startled  by  the 
announcement,  therefore,  that  the  Tatler  of 
the  2d  January,  1710-11,  was  to  be  the 
last;  and  Swift  informs  us  that  Addison, 
whom  he  met  that  night  at  supper,  was  as 
much  surprised  at  the  announcement  as  him- 
self, and  quite  as  little  prepared  for  it.  But 
this  may  only  express  t|^e  limit  of  the  con6- 
dence  now  reposed  in  himself.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  friends  acted  together 
in  what  already  was  in  agitation  to  replace 
the  Tatler,  Nor  is  there  any  ground  to  sup- 
pose that  Addison  was  ignorant,  or  Swift  in- 
formed,of  an  interview  which  Steele  had  with 
Harley  in  the  interval  before  the  new  design 
was  matured.  The  Lord  Treasurer's  weak- 
ness was  certainly  not  a  contempt  or  disre- 
gard for  letters,  and,  though  the  object  of 
the  meeting  was  to  settle  a  kind  of  armed 
neutrality,  he  overpassed  it  so  far  as  to  inti- 
mate the  wish  not  simply  to  retain  Steele  in 
the  Commissionership,  but  to  give  him  some- 
thing more  valuable.*    This  was  civilly  de- 

*  '*  When  1  had  the  honor  of  a  short  conversation 
with  yon,  yon  were  pleased  not  only  to  signify  to 
me  that  1  should  remain  in  this  office,  but  to  add 
that,  if  I  woald  name  to  you  one  of  more  value, 
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clined,  but  the  courtesy  was  not  forgotten ; 
and  the  better  feeling  it  promoted  for  a  time, 
with  the  understood  abstinence  from  present 
hostility  involved  in  it,  obtained  all  the  more 
zealous  help  from  Addison  to  his  friend's 
new  scheme.  On  Thursday  the  1st  March, 
1710-11,  appeared  the  first  number  of  the 
Spectator^  with  an  announcement  that  it  was 
to  be  continued  daily.  Much  wonder  was 
raised  by  so  bold  a  promise,  and  little  hope 
entertained  that  it  could  ever  be  redeemed. 
The  result  showed,  nevertheless,  with  what 
well-grounded  confidence  the  friends  had  em- 
barked in  an  enterprise  which  men  of  less  re 
source  thought  extravagant  and  impossible. 
From  day  to  day,  without  a  single  intermis- 
sion, the  Spectator  was  continued  through 
555  numbers,  up  to  the  6th  December,  1712. 
It  began  with  a  regular  design,  which,  with 
unflagging  spirit,  was  kept  up  to  its  close. 
**  It  certainly  is  very  pretty,"  wrote  Swift  to' 
Stella,  after  some  dozen  numbers  had  ap- 
peared, and,  in  answer  to  her  question,  had 
to  tell  her  that  it  was  written  by  Steele  with 
Addison's  help.  "  Mr.  Steele  seems  to  have 
gathered  new  life,"  he  added,  "  and  to  have 
a  new  fund  of  wit.'' 

So  indeed  it  might  have  seemed.  Never 
had  he  shown  greater  freshness  and  inven- 
tion than  in  his  first  sketches  of  the  charac- 
ters that  were  to  give  life  to  the  new  design : 
nor  can  any  higher  thing  be  said  of  his  con- 
ception of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and  Will 
Honeycomb,  than  that  it  deserved  the  noble 
elaboration  of  Addison ;  or  of  his  humorous 
touches  to  the  short-faced  gentleman,*  than 
that  even  Addison's  invention  was  enriched 
by  them.  It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  com- 
pare or  criticize  what  each,  according  to  his 
genius,  contributed.  It  was  enough  to  say 
that  to  the  last  both  nobly  bore  their  part, 
and  that  whatever  we  have  seen  in  the  Tatler 
of  Steele's  wit,  pathos,  and  philosophy,  re- 
appeared with  new  graces  in  the  Spectator. 
There  was  the  same  inexpressible  charm  in 
the  matter,  the  same  inexhaustible  variety  in 

which  would  be  more  oommodious  to  me,  yon  would 
favor  me  in  it. ...  I  thank  your  Lordship  for  the 
regard  and  distinction  which  you  have  at  sundry 
times  showed  me."  So  Steele  wrote  to  Harley 
(then  Lord  Oxford)  on  resigning  his  Commissioner- 
ship  a  little  more  than  two  years  after  the  date  in 
the  tezt^  when  the  Spectator  had  been  brought  to  a 
close,  and  his  tacit  compact  with  Addison  was  at  an 
end. 

o  We  can  give  only  one  out  of  many  masterly 
strokes ;  but  in  the  whole  range  of  Adoison's  wit, 
is  there  anything  more  perfect  than  Steele's  making 
the  Spectator  remember  that  he  was  once  taken  up 
for  a  Jesuit,  for  no  other  reason  than  his  profouLU 
taciturnity  t 
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the  form ;  and  upoa  all  the  keen  exposure 
of  vice  or  the  pleasant  laugh  at  folly,  as  prom- 
inent in  the  lifelike  little  story  as  in  the 
criticism  of  an  actor  or  a  play,  making  attrac- 
tive the  gravest  themes  to  the  unthinking, 
and  recommending  the  lightest  fancies  to  the 
most  grave,  there  was  still  the  old  and  inef- 
faceable impress  of  good-nature  and  humanity 
— the  soul  of  a  sincere  man  shining  out 
through  it  all.  Let  any  one  read  that  unin- 
terrupted series  of  twenty-two  Spectators, 
which  Steele  daily  contributed  from  the  6  th 
to  the  31st  of  August,  1711,  and  doubt  his 
title  to  a  full  share  in  the  glory  and  fame  of 
the  enterprise.  Try  his  claim  to  participate 
in  its  wit  and  character  by  such  papers  as 
the  short- faced  gentleman's  experiences  (No. 
4^  ;  as  the  seven  he  inserted  in  the  series  of 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley ;  as  those  numerous 
sketches  of  Qabs  which  his  touch  filled  with 
such  various  life ;  and  as  the  essays  we  have 
named  below.^  Let  him  be  measured,  too, 
in  graver  themes,  by  such  papers  as  those  on 
Living  to  our  own  Satisfaction  (No.  27),  on 
Female  Education  (No.  66),  on  the  Death  of 
a  Friend  (No.  133),  on  the  Fear  of  Death 
(No.  152),  on  Youth  and  Age  (No.  153),  on 
the  Flogging  at  Public  Schools  (No.  157),  on 
Raffaelle's  Cartoons  (No.  226), and,  above  all, 
on  the  death  of  the  comedian  Estcourt  (No. 
468),  the  last  one  of  his  most  characteristic, 
wise,  and  beautiful  pieces  of  writing ;  and  so 
long  as  these  and  many  others  survive,  there 
will  be  no  need  to  strike  him  apart,  or  judge 
him  aloof,  from  bis  friend. 

Nothing  in  England  had  ever  equalled  the 
success  of  the  Spectator.  It  sold,  in  num- 
bers and  volumes,  to  an  extent  almost  fabu- 
lous in  those  days,  and,  when  Bolingbroke's 
stamp  carried  Grub-street  by  storm,  was  the 
solitary  survivor  of  the  famous  siege.  Doubl- 
ing its  price,  it  yet  fairly  held  its  ground, 
and  at  its  close  was  not  only  paying  Govern- 
ment £20  a  week  on  account  of  the  half- 
penny stamp  upon  the  numbers  sold,  but  had 

•  On  PowelVs  Puppet-Show  (No.  14),  On  Ordi- 
nary People  (No.  17),  On  Envious  People  (No.  19), 
On  Over-ConBcionaneas  and  Affectation  (No.  38),  On 
Coffee-house  Politicians  (No.  49),  On  Court  Mourn- 
ings (N'o.  64),  On  the  Fine  Qentlemen  of  the  Stage 
(No.  66),  On  Coarse  Speaking  (No.  75),  Oa  the  Im- 
providence of  Jack  Truepenny  (No.  82),  On  the 
footmen  of  the  House  of  Peers  (No.  88),  On  the  Por- 
Uble  Quality  of  Good  Humor  (No.  100),  On  Ser- 
vants' Letters  (No.  137),  On  the  Man  of  Wit  and 
Pleasure  (No.  151),  On  the  Virtues  of  Self-denial 
(No.  206  au'l  No.  208),  On  Generous  Men  (No.  346), 
On  Witty  Companions  (No.  358),  On  the  Comic 
Acton  (No.  370),  On  Jack  Sippet  (No.  448),  and 
On  various  Forms  of  Anger  (No.  438),* with  its 
whimsical  contraata  of  imperturbability  and  wrath. 


a  circulation  in  volumes  of  nearly  ten  thou*' 
sand.  Altogether  it  must  often  have  circu- 
lated, before  the  stamp,  thirty  thousand,whicli 
might  be  multiplied  by  six  to  give  a  corre- 
sponding popularity  in  our  day.  Neverthe- 
less Steele  had  been  for  some  time  ufleasy 
and  restless.  Thus  far,  with  reasonable 
fidelity,  the  armistice  on  his  side  had  been 
kept,  but  from  day  to  day,  at  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  thickening  of  a  plot  agunst 
public  liberty,  he  found  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  observe ;  and  not  seldom  latterly, 
perhaps  in  spite  of  himself,  his  thoughts  took 
the  direction  of  politics.  <'He  has  been 
mighty  impertinent  of  late  in  his  Spectators," 
wrote  Swift  to  Stella,  *'  and  I  believe  he  will 
very  soon  lose  his  employment."  That  was 
to  Steele  the  last  and  least  thing  at  present. 
What  he  wanted  was  a  certain  freedom  for 
for  himself  which  hardly  consisted  with 
the  plan  of  the  Spectator,  and  he  now  re- 
solved to  substitute  an  entirely  new  get  of 
characters.  He  closed  it  in  December,  1712, 
and  announced  a  new  daily  paper,  called  the 
Ouardian,  for  the  following  March. 

Into  this  new  paper,  to  which  Addison 
(engaged  in  preparing  Cato  for  the  stage) 
did  not  for  a  considerable  time  contribute,  he 
carried  the  services  of  the  young  poet  whose 
surprising  genius  was  now  the  talk  of  the  town. 
Steele  had  recognized  at  once  Pope's  sur- 
passing merit,  and  in  his  friendly  critic  Pope 
welcomed  a  congenial  friend.  He  submitted 
verses  to  him,  altered  them  to  his  pleasure, 
wrote  a  poem  at  his  request,  and  protested 
himself  more  eager  to  be  called  his  Httle 
friend,  Dick  Distich,  than  to  be  compliment- 
ed with  the  title  of  a  great  genius  or  an 
eminent  hand.  He  was  so  recreated,  in 
short,  as  he  afterwards  wrote  to  Addison, 
with  ''  the  brisk  sallies  and  quick  turns  of 
wit  which  Mr.  Steele  in  his  liveliest  and  freest 
humors  darts  about  him/'  that  he  did  not 
immediately  foresee  the  consequence  of  en- 
gaging with  so  ardent  a  politician.  Accord- 
ingly, just  as  Swift  broke  out  into  open  quar- 
rel with  his  old  associate,  we  find  Pope  con- 
fessing, that  many  honest  Jacobites  were 
taking  it  very  ill  of  him  that  he  continued  to 
write  with  Steele. 

The  dispute  with  Swift  need  not  detain  us. 
It  is  enpugh  if  we  use  it  to  show  Steele's 
spirit  as  a  gentleman,  who  could  not  retort 
an  injustice,  or  fight  wrong  with  wrong. 
When,  after  a  very  few  months,  he  stood  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons  to  justify  him- 
self from  libels  which  had  exhausted  the 
language  of  scurrility  in  heaping  insult  up- 
on  him  and  his,  the  only  personal  remark 
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he  made  was  to  quote  a  handsome  tribute  he 
had  formerly  offered  to  their  writer,  with  this 
manly  addition :  '^  The  gentleman  I  here  in- 
tended was  Dr.  Swift.  This  kind  of  man  I 
thought  him  at  that  time ;  we  have  not  met 
of  late,  but  I  hope  he  deserves  this  character 
still."  And  why  was  he  thus  tender  of 
Swift  ?  He  avowed  the  reason  in  the  last 
paper  of  the  Englishman^  where  he  says  that 
he  knew  his  sensibility  of  reproach  to  be 
such  that  he  would  not  be  unable  to  bear  life 
itself  under  half  the  ill  language  he  had  given 
others.  Swift  himself  had  formerly  described 
to  him  those  early  days  when  he  possessed 
that  sensitive  fear  of  libel  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  and  this  had  not  been  forgotten  by 
his  generous  adversary. 

Bat  what  really  was  at  issue  in  their  quar- 
rel ought  to  be  stated,  since  it  foims  the 
point  of  departure  taken  by  Steele,  not  simply 
from  those  who  differed  but  from  many  who 
agreed  with  him  in  politics.  *'  Principles  are 
out  of  the  case,"  said  Swift,  ''  we  dispute 
wholly  about  persons."  '*No,"  rejoined 
Steele,  "  the  dispute  is  not  about  persons  and 
parties,  but  things  and  causes."  Such  had 
been  the  daring  conduct  of  the  men  in  power, 
and  Bucht  heir  insolent  success,  that  Steele, 
at  a  time  when  few  had  the  courage  to  speak, 
did  tot  scruple  to  declare  what  he  believed 
to  be  their  ultimate  design.  ''  Nothing,"  he 
wrote  to  his  wife  some  few  months  after  the 
present  date,  "nothing  but  Divine  Providence 
can  prevent  a  Civil  War  within  a  few  years." 
Swift  laughed,  and  said  Steele's  head  had 
been  turned  by  the  success  of  his  papers,  and 
he  thought  himself  mightily  more  important 
than  he  really  was.  This  may  have  been  so  ; 
but  whatever  imaginary  value  he  gave  him- 
self he  was  at  least  ready  to  risk,  for  the  sup- 
posed duty  he  thought  incumbent  on  him. 
Kor  was  it  little  for  him,  in  his  position  at 
that  time,  to  surrender  literature  for  politics  ; 
to  resign  his  Oommisionership  of  Stamps ; 
and  to  enter  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
did  not  require  Pope  to  point  him  out  lament- 
ingly  to  Congreve,  as  a  great  instance  of  the 
fate  of  all  who  are  so  carried  away,  with  the 
risk  of  being  not  only  punished  by  the  other 
party  but  of  Buffering  from  their  own.  Even 
from  the  warning  of  Addison,  that  his  zeal 
for  the  public  might  be  ruinous  to  himself, 
he  had  turned  silently  aside.  Not  a  day  now 
passed  that  the  most  violent  scurrilities  were 
not  directed  against  his  pen  and  person,  in 
which  one  of  Swift's  "  under-writers,"  Wag- 
staff,  made  himself  conspicuous ;  and  Colley 
Gibber  laughs  at  the  way  in  which  these 
scribes  were  laboring  to  transfer  to  his  friend 


Addison  the^credit  of  all  his  Tatlers  and  Spec- 
tators. Nevertheless  he  went  steadily  on. 
*'  It  is  not  for  me,"  he  remarked  with  much 
dignity,  '^  to  say  how  I  write  or  speak,  but  it 
is  for  me  to  say  I  do  both  honestly ;  and 
when  I  threw  away  some  fame  for  letters  and 
politeness,  to  serve  the  nobler  ends  of  justice 
and  government,  I  did  not  do  it  with  a  design 
to  be  as  negligent  of  what  should  be  said  of 
me  with  relation  to  my  integrity.  No,  wit 
and  humor  are  the  dress  and  ornament  of  the 
mind ;  but  honesty  and  truth  are  the  soul 
itself."  We  may«  or  may  not,  think  Steele 
discreet  in  the  choice  he  made ;  but  of  his 
sinceritv  and  disinterestedness  there  ought  to 
be  no  ooubt  whatever. 

When  at  last,  upon  the  publication  of  his 
Crisis,  which  was  but  the  sequel  to  those 
papers  in  the  Guardian  that  led  to  his  elec- 
tion for  Stockbridge,  the  motion  was  made 
to  expel  him  for  having  **  maliciously  insinu- 
ated that  the  Protestant  succession  in  the 
House  of  Hanover  is  in  danger  under  her 
Majesty's  administration,"  the  Whigs  rallied 
to  his  support  with  what  strength  they  could. 
Walpole  and  Stanhope  took  their  places  on 
either  side  of  him  as  he  waited  at  the  bar, 
and  Addison  prompted  him  throughout  his 
spirited  and  temperate  defence.  But  the 
most  interesting  occurrence  of  that  day  was 
the  speech  of  Lord  Finch.  This  young  noble- 
man, afterwards  famous  as  a  minister  and 
orator,  owed  gratitude  to  Steele  for  having 
repelled  in  the  Guardian  a  libel  on  his  sister, 
and  he  rose  to  make  his  maiden  speech  in  de- 
fence of  her  defender.  But  bashful  ness  over- 
came him,  and  after  a  few  confused  sentences 
he  sat  down,  crying  out  as  he  did  so,  '*  It  is 
strange  I  cannot  speak  for  this  man.  though 
I  could  readily  fight  for  him  1"  Upon  this 
such  cheering  rang  through  the  house,  that 
suddenly  the  young  lord  took  heart,  rose 
again  and  made  the  first  of  a  long  series  of 
telling  and  able  speeches.  But  of  course  it 
did  not  save  Steele,  who  was  expelled  by  a 
majority  of  nearly  a  hundred  in  a  house  of 
four  hundred  members. 

It  was  a  short-lived  triumph,  we  need 
hardly  say.  Soon  came  the  blow  which 
struck  down  that  tyrant  majority,  dispersed 
its  treason  into  air,  consigned  Oxford  to  the 
Tower,  and  drove  Bolingbroke  into  exile. 
Eagerly  Steele  wrote  to  his  wife  from  the  St. 
James's  coffeehouse,  on  the  3 1st  July,  1714, 
that  the  Queen  was  dead.  It  was  a  mistake, 
but  she  died  next  day.  Three  days  later  he 
writes  from  the  Thatched  House,  St  James's, 
that  he  has  been  loaded  with  compliments 
by  the  Regents,  and  assured  of  something 
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immediately.  Yet  it  was  but  little  be  ob- 
tained. He  received  a  place  in  the  house- 
bold  (surveyorship  of  the  royal  stables)  ;  was 
placed  in  the  commission  of  peace  for  Middle- 
sex; and,  on  subsequently  going  up  with 
an  address  from  that  county,  was  knighted. 
A  little  before  he  became  Sir  Richard,  how- 
ever, the  member  for  Truro  resigned  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Theatre  Royal  (then  a  govern- 
ment office,  entitling  to  a  share  in  the  patent, 
and  worth  seven  or  eight  hundred  a  year), and 
the  players  so  earnestly  petitioned  for  Steele 
as  his  successor,  that  he  was  named  to  the 
office.  ''  His  spirits  took  such  a  lively  turn 
upon  it,"  says  Cibber, "  that,  had  we  been  all 
his  own  sons,  no  unexpected  act  of  filial  duty 
could  have  more  endeared  us  tohim.^'  What- 
ever the  coldness  elsewhere  might  be,  here,  at 
any  rate,  was  warmth  enough.  Benefits  past 
were  not  "benefits  forgot  with  those  lively 
good-natured  men.  They  remembered,  as 
Cibber  tells  us,  when  a  criticism  in  the  Tal- 
ler used  to  fill  their  theatre  at  a  time  when 
nothing  else  could  ;  and  they  knew  that  not 
a  comedian  among  them*  but  owed  some- 
thing to  Sir  Richard  Steele,  whose  good  na- 
ture on  one  occasion  even  consented  that 
Doggett  should  announce  the  Tatler  as  in- 
tending to  be  bodily  present  at  his  benefit, 
and  permitted  him  to  dress  at  himself  a  fic- 
titious Isaac  Bickerstafif  for  amusement  of 
the  crowded  house. 

Less  mindful  of  the  past  than  the  players, 
Steele  certainly  found  the  politicians.  But, 
in  showing  that  the  course  he  took  in  the 
prosperous  days  of  Whiggism  differed  in  no 
respect  from  that  which  he  bad  taken  in  its 
adverse  days,  some  excuse  may  perhaps 
arise  from  the  dispensers  of  patronage  and 
office.  He  entered  Parliament  for  Borough- 
bridge,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  having  given 
him  his  interest  there;  and  for  some  time, 
and  with  some  success  as  a  speaker,  he  took 

*  The  most  humble,  as  well  as  the  higheet^  ob- 
tained his  good  word,  and  it  would  be  diffioult  to 
give  a  better  iostaoce,  in  a  few  lines,  at  onoe  of  hia 
kindness  snd  his  genius  as  a  oritio  of  plavs^  than 
what  he  says  of  a  small  actor  of  Betterton^i  time : 
**  Mr.  William  Peer  distinguished  himself  particu- 
larly in  two  character^  which  no  man  ever  could 
touch  but  himself :  one  of  them  was  the  speaker  of 
the  prologue  to  the  play,  which  is  contrived  in  the 
tragedy  of  Hamlet,  to  awake  the  conscience  of  the 
euilty  princess.  Mr.  William  Peer  spoke  that  pre- 
face to  the  play  with  such  an  air  as  represented  that 
he  was  an  actor;  and  with  such  an  inferior  manner, 
as  only  acting  an  actor,  that  the  others  on  the  stage 
were  made  to  appear  real  great  peraona,and  not  rep- 
resentativesL  Tnis  was  a  nicety  in  acting  that  none 
but  the  most  subtle  player  could  so  much  aa  con- 
ceive.'' 


part  in  the  debates.  He  wittily  described 
the  House  at  this  time  as  consisting  very 
much  of  silent  people  oppressed  by  the 
choice  of  a  great  deal  to  say,  and  of  elo- 
quent people  ignorant  that  what  they  said 
was  nothing  to  the  purpose  ;  and  as  it  was, 
he  tells  us,  his  own  ambition  to  speak  only 
what  he  thought,  so  it  was  his  weakness  to 
think  such  a  course  might  have  its  use.  He 
attacked  every  attempt  to  give  power  to  the 
Church  independent  of  the  State,  and  created 
much  offence  by  declaring  that,  if  Rome  pre- 
tended to  be  infallible  and  England  to  be 
always  in  the  right,  he  saw  little  differ- . 
ence  between  the  two.  In  his  prosperity 
Harley  had  no  assailant  more  bitter,  and  in 
his  adversity  no  more  generous  opponent, 
than  Steele.  As  lie  had  fought  the  Schism 
Bill  under  the  Tories,  under  the  Whigs  he 
pleaded  for  toleration  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics. "I  suppose  this,"  he  wrote  to  hia 
wife,  ''gave  a  handle  to  the  fame  of  my 
being  a  Tory  ;  but  you  may  perhaps  by  this 
time  have  heard  that  I  am  turned  Presby- 
terian, for  the  same  day,  in  a  meeting  of 
a  hundred  Parliament-men,  1  labored  aa 
much  for  the  Protestant  Dissenters."  No 
man  was  so  bitter  against  the  Jacobites 
as  long  as  any  chance  of  their  success  re- 
mained, but  none  so  often  or  so  successfully 
interceded  for  mercy  when  the  day  had  gone 
against  them.  The  mischief  of  the  South  Sea 
Scheme  was  by  Steele  more  than  any  man 
exposed,  but  for  such  of  the  directors  as  had 
themselves  been  its  dupes  no  man  spoke  so 
charitably.  Walpole  had  befriended  him 
most  on  the  question  of  his  expulsion,  and 
he  admired  him  more  than  any  other  poli- 
tician ;  yet  he  alone  in  the  House  spoke 
against  Walpole*a  proposition  about  the 
Debt,  '^  because  he  did  not  think  the  way  of 
doing  it  just."  Addison  was  the  man  he  to 
the  last  admired  the  most,  and,  notwith- 
standing any  recurring  coolness  or  difference^ 
loved  the  most  on  earth  ;  but,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Lord  Sunderland's  Peerage  Bill,  he 
joined  Walpole  against  Addison,  and  with 
tongue  and  pen  so  actively  promoted  its 
defeat  that  we  may  even  yet,  on  that  score, 
hold  ourselves  his  debtors. 

To  this  rapid  sketch  of  Steele^s  career  as 
a  politician  it  might  seem  superfluous  to  add 
his  complaint  against  those  who  neglected 
him,  or  that,  when  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
had  been  so  mean  as  to  punish  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  Peerage  Bill  by  depriving  him  of 
his  Drury  Lane  appointment  (to  which,  we 
may  interpose,  he  was  restored  aa  soon  aa 
Walpole  returned  to  office),  he  should  thus 
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have  written  to  Lady  Steele :  ''  I  am  talking 
to  my  wife,  and  therefore  may  speak  my 
heart,  and  the  vanity  of  it.  I  know — and 
you  are  witness — that  I  have  served  the 
Royal  Family  with  an  unreservedness  due 
only  to  heaven ;  and  I  am  now  (I  thank  my 
brother  Whigs)  not  possessed  of  twenty 
shillings  from  the  favor  of  the  Court.'' 
But  neither  should  we  attempt  to  conceal 
that  a  man  of  a  different  temperament  and 
more  self-control  would  hardly  at  this  time, 
after  all  the  opportunities  his  own  genius  had 
opened  to  him,  have  needed  the  exercise  or 
complained  of  the  absence  of  such  "  favor." 
It  is  not  our  desire  to  extenuate  the  fail- 
ings of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  nor  have  we 
sought  to  omit  them  from  this  picture  of  his 
career.  It  was  unhappily  of  the  very 
essence  of  his  character  that  any  present 
social  impression  took,  so  far,  the  place  of 
all  previous  moral  resolutions;  and  that, 
bitterly  as  he  had  often  felt  the  ''  shot  of 
accident  and  the  dart  of  chance,*'  he  still 
thought  them  carelessly  to  be  brushed  aside 
by  the  smiling  face  and  heedless  hand.  No 
man's  projects  for  fortune  had  so  often  failed, 
yet  none  were  so  often  renewed.  The  very 
art  of  his  genius  told  against  him  in  his  life ; 
and  that  be  could  so  readily  disentangle  his 
thoughts  from  what  most  gave  them  pain 
and  uneasiness,  and  direct  his  sensibility  at 
will  to  flow  into  many  channels,  had  certainly 
not  a  tendency  to  favor  the  balance  at  his 
banker's.  But  such  a  man  is  no  example  of 
improvidence  for  others.  Its  ordinary  warn- 
ings come  within  quite  another  class  of 
cases ;  and,  even  in  stating  what  is  least  to 
be  commended  in  Steele,  there  is  no  need  to 
omit  what  in  his  case  will  justify  some  ex- 
ceptional consideration  of  it.  At  least  we 
have  the  example  of  a  bishop  to  quote  for 
as  much  good  nature  as  we  can  spare. 

Dooior  Hoadly,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  was 
a  steady  friend  of  Steele's,  and  consented 
ultimately  to  i\ct  as  executor  and  guardian  to 
his  children.  He  accompanied  him  and 
Addbon  one  day  to  a  Whig  celebration  of 
King  William's  anniversary,  and  became 
rather  grave  to  see  the  lengths  to  which  the 
festivity  threatened  to  arrive.  In  the  midst 
of  his  doubts,  in  came  an  humble  but  fase- 
tious  Whig  on  his  knees,  with  a  tankard  of 
ale  in  his  hand;  drank  it  off  to  the  immortal 
memory ;  and  then,  still  in  his  kneeling  pos- 
ture, managed  to  shuffle  out.  *'  Do  laugh," 
ifhispered  Steele  to  the  Bishop,  next  to  whom 
he  sat;  "it's  humanity  to  laugh."  For 
which  humane  episcopal  exertion,  carried  to 
a  yet  higher  tolerance  in  his  own  case  at  a 
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later  period  of  the  evening,  Steele  sent  him 
next  morning  this  pleasant  couplet, 

"  Virtue  with  so  much  ease  on  Bangor  sits, 
All  faults  be  pardons,  thoogh  he  none  commits." 

In  another  humorous  anecdote  of  this  date, 
Hoadly  was  also  an  actor  with  Steele. 
They  went  together  on  a  visit  to  Blenheim, 
and  sat  next  each  other  at  a  private  play  ffot 
up  for  the  amusement  of  the  great  Duke, 
now  lapsing  into  his  last  illness,  when,  as 
they  both  observed  how  well  a  love-scene 
was  acted  by  the  Duke's  aide-de-camp.  Cap- 
tain Fishe,  "  I  doubt  this  fish  is  flesh,  my 
Lord,"  whispered  Steele.  On  going  away 
they  had  to  pass  through  an  army  of  laced 
coats  and  rufiies  in  the  hall,  and,  as  the 
Bishop  was  preparing  the  usual  fees,  '*  I  have 
not  enough,"  cried  his  companion,  and,  much 
to  the  episcopal  discomposure,  proceeded  to 
address  the  footmen,  told  them  he  had  been 
much  struck  by  the  good  taste  with  which 
he  had  seen  them  applauding  in  the  right 
place  up  stairs,  and  invited  them  all  gratis 
to  Drury  Lane  theatre,  to  whatever  play 
they  might  like  to  bespeak. 

At  this  date  it  was,  too,  that  young 
Savage,  for  whom  Wilks  had  produced  a 
comedy  at  Drury  Lane,  was  kindly  noticed 
and  greatly  assisted  by  Steele,  though  all 
the  stories  of  him  he  afterwards  told  to 
Johnson  only  showed  how  sorely  he  needed 
assistance  himself.  He  surprised  him  one 
day  by  carrying  him  in  his  coach  to  a  tavern, 
and  dictating  a  pamphlet  to  him,  which  he 
was  sent  out  into  Grub  street  to  sell ;  when 
he  found  that  Sir  Richard  had  only  retired 
for  the  day  to  avoid  his  creditors,  and  com- 
posed the  pamphlet  to  pay  his  reckoning. 
Johnson  also  believed,  on  the  same  authority, 
that  at  one  of  Steele's  great  dinner  parties 
he  had  dressed  up  in  expensive  liveries,  and 
turned  to  use  as  additional  footmen,  certain 
bailiffs  whose  attendance,  though  unavoid* 
able,  might  not  else  have  seemed  so  credit- 
able. It  was  from  Savage,  too,  Johnson 
heard  the  story  of  the  bond  pat  in  execu- 
tion against  his  friend  by  Addison,  which 
Steele  mentioned,  he  said,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes.  Not  so,  however,  did  Steele  tell  it  to 
another  friend,  Benjamin  Victor,  who,  before 
Savage's  relation  was  made  public,  had  told 
it  again  to  Garrick.  To  Victor,  Steele  said 
that  certainly  his  bond  on  some  expensive 
furniture  had  been  put  in  force,  but  that 
from  the  letter  he  received  with  the  surplus 
arising  from  the  sale,  he  knew  that  Addison 
only  intended  a  friendly  warning  against  a 
66 
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manner  of  living  altogether  too  costly,  and 
that,  taking  it  as  he  believed  it  to  be  meant, 
he  met  him  afterwards  with  the  same  gaiety 
of  temper  he  had  always  shown. 

This  story  is  not  incredible,  we  think ; 
and  to  invent,  as  Mr.  Macaulay  has  done, 
another  story  in  place  of  one  so  well  authen- 
ticated, involves  at  least  some  waste  of  in- 
penalty.  One  may  fairly  imagine  such  an 
ucident  following  not  long  after  the  acces- 
sion of  King  George,  when,  in  his  new  house 
m  York  Building,  Steele  gave  an  extrava- 

Sant  entertainment  to  some  couple  of  hun- 
red  friends,  and  amused  his  guests  with  a 
series  of  dramatic  recitations,  which  (one  of 
his  many  projects)  he  had  some  thought  of 
trying  on  an  extended  plan,  with  a  view  to 
the  more  regular  supply  of  trained  actors 
for  the  stage.  For  though  Addison  assisted 
at  this  entertainment,  and  even  wrote  an 
epQogue*  for  the  occasion,  making  pleasant 
mirth  of  the  foibles  of  his  friend — 

"The  Sage,  whose  gaests  you  are  to-night,  is 

known 
To  watch  the  public  weal,  though  not  his  own," 

&e. 

— ^nay>  though  we  can  hardly  doubt  he 
showed  no  reluctance  himself  to  partake  of 
the  Burgundy  and  Champagne,  Addison 
may  yet  have  thought  it  no  unfriendly  act  to 
check  the  danger  of  any  frequent  repetition 
of  indulgences  in  that  direction.  And,  even 
apart  from  the  nights  they  now  so  frequently 
passed  together  at  Button's  new  coffee-house, 
we  have  abundant  evidences  that  the  friendly 
relations,  though  certainly  not  all  the  old 
intimacy,  continued.  On  the  day  following 
that  on  which  Addison  became  Secretary  of 
State,  Steele  dined  with  him,  and  on  the 
next  day  he  wrote  to  his  wife  that  he  was 
named  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  Forfeit- 
ed Estates  in  Scotland. 

The  duties  of  this  office  took  him  much 
from  home  in  his  latter  years ;  and  before 
we  close  with  the  brief  mention  those  years 
may  claun  from  us,  we  will  give  a  parting 

fiance  at  what  his  home  had  now  become, 
'or  the  greater  part  of  the  time  since  he 
moved  from  Bury  Street,  he  has  lived  in 
Bloomsbury  square.  His  wife  has  borne 
him  four  children,  two  boys  and  two  girls, 

*  Doctor  Drak«  attributed  this  Spilogoe  to  Steele 
himaelf,  and  has  been  followed  by  iabaeqneat 
writen ;  but  it  wea  oertainly  written  by  AddiaoD, 
aa  the  linee  themaelTee  bear  interaal  proof.  It  waa 
first  printed,  and  with  AddiaonVi  name,  in  the  ewfath 
▼olmne  of  that  now  nn  book^  Znebdi^i  StUei 


of  whom  the  eldest   boy,  Richard,  Lord 
Halifax's  godson,  died  in  childhood,  and  the 
second,  Eugene,  a  few  years  before  his  father* 
His  girls  survived  him,  and  the  eldest  be- 
came Lady  Trevor.    The  old  sudden  alter- 
nations of  sunshine  and  storm  have  eontiou- 
ed  between  himself  and  Prne;  there  hav^ 
been  great  wants  and  great  enjoyments,  much 
peevishness  and  much  tenderness,  quarrels 
and    reconciliations   numberless;   but  very 
manifestly  also,  on  the  whole,  the  ehildrea 
have  brought  them  nearer  each  other.    He 
is  no  longer  his  dearest  Prue's  alone,  but,  aa 
he  occasionally  signs  himself,  '*  Your — Betty 
— Dick — Eugene — Molly's  affectionate  Rich- 
ard Steele.''    At  his  own  request,  his  wife's 
small  fortune  has  been  settled  on  these  chil- 
dren ;  and  one  of  her  letters  to  him,  upoa 
the  result  of   this  arrangement  with  her 
mother,  appears  to  have  begun  with  the  ex* 
pression  of  her  thankfulness  that  the  obildren 
would  at  least  have  to  say  hereafter  of  their 
father  that  he  kept  his  integrity.     He  gives 
her  incessant  reports  of  them  when  she  hap- 
pens to  be  absent.    He  tells  her  how  Moll, 
who  is  the  noisiest  little  creature  in  the  world» 
and  as  active  as  a  boy,  has  bid  him  let  her 
know  she  fell  down  just  now,  and  did  not 
hurt  herself;    how  Madame  Betty  b   the 
flrravest  of  matrons  in  her  airs  and  civilities ; 
now  Eugene  is  a  most  beautiful  and  lusty 
child ;  and  how  Dick  is  becoming  a  great 
scholar,  for  whenever  his  father's  Vir^  is 
shown  him,  he  makes  shrewd  remarks  upon 
the  pictures.    In  that  same  letter  he  calls  her 
"  poor,  dear,  angry,  pleased,  pretty,  witty, 
silly,  everything  Prue  ;*'  and  he  has  never 
failed,  through  all  these  years,  to  send  her 
the  tendereat  words  on  the  meet  trivial  occa* 
sions.    He  writes  to  her  on  his  way  to  the 
Eit-Kat,  in  waiting  on  my  Lord. Wharton  or 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle.    He  coaxes  her  to 
dress  well  for  the  dinner  to  which  he  has  in- 
vited the  Mayor  of  Stockbridge,  Lord  Hali- 
fax, and  Mr.  Addison.    He  writes  to  her 
when  he  has  the  honor  of  being  received  at 
dinner  by  Lord  Somers ;  and  he  writes  from 
among  the  '*  dancing,  singing,  hooping,  hal- 
looing, and  drinking''  of  one  of  his  elections 
for  Boroughbridge.     He  sends  a  special  de- 
spatch for  no  other  purpose  than  to  tell  her 
she  has  nothing  to  ao  but  be  a  darling.    He 
sends  her  as  many  as  a  dozen  letters  in  the 
course  of  his  journey  to  Edinburgh;  and  when, 
on  his  return,  illness  keeps  them  apart,  one 
in  London,  the  other  at  Hampton  Court,  her 
happening  to  call  him  Ooad  Diek  puts  him 
b  80  much  rapture,  that  he  tells  her  be  could 
i  almost  forget  nis  miserable  gout  and  lame- 
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11688  and  walk  down  to  her.     Not  long  after 
this  her  illness  terminated  fatally.    8)ie  died 
on  the  morrow  of  the  Christmas  day  of  1718. 
Of  his  own  subsequent  life,the  leading  public 
incidents  were  his  controversy  with  Addison 
on  the  Peerage  Bill,  where  we  hold  him  to 
have  had  much  the  advantage  of  his  adver- 
sary in  both  his  reasoning  and  conclasions  ; 
and  the  production  of  his  comedy  of  the 
Ccngeious  Lovers,  the  most  carefully  written 
and  the  most  successfnl,  though  in  our  opinion, 
with  much  respect  for  that  of  Parson  Adams, 
not  the  best  of  his  comedies.     Of  the  pro- 
jects that  also  occupied  him  in  these  years, 
especially  that  of  his  fish-pool  invention,  we 
have  nothing  to  say,  but  that  Addison,  who 
certainly  did  not  sneer  at  him  in  the  *'  little 
Dicky"  of  the  second  Old  Whig,  ought  to 
have  spared  him,  not  less,  the  sneer  in  that 
pamphlet  at  his  ''  stagnated  pool."    Steele 
did  not  retort  with  anything  more  personal 
than  an  admiring  quotation  from  Cato  ;  and 
his  Plebeian  forms  in  this  respect  no  con- 
trast to  the  uniform  tone  in  which  he  spoke 
of  his  friend.    But  his  children  were  his 


greatest  solicitude,  as  well  qs  chief  delight, 
in  these  latter  years,  and,  amid  failing  health 
and  growing  infirmities,  he  is  never  tired  of 
superintending  their  lessons,  or  of  writing 
them  gay  and  entertaining  letters,  as  from 
friend  or  playfellow.  After  three  years'  re- 
tirement in  Wales,  attended  hy  hia  two  little 
daughters,  he  died  there  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
three. 

He  had  survived  much,  but  neither  his 
cheerful  temper  nor  his  kind  philosophy. 
He  would  be  carried  out  in  a  summer's  even- 
ing, where  the  country  lads  and  lasses  were 
at  their  rural  sports,  and  with  his  pencil  give 
an  order  on  his  agent  for  a  new  gown  to  the 
best  dancer.  That  was  the  last  thing  seen 
of  Richard  Steele.  And  the  youths  and 
maidens  who  saw  him  in  his  invalid  chair, 
enfeebled  and  dying,  saw  him  still  as  the 
wits  and  fine  ladies  aud  gentlemen  had  seen 
him  in  his  gaiety  and  youth,  when  he  sat  in 
the  chair  of  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  creating  pleas- 
ure for  himself  by  the  communication  of 
pleasure  to  others,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
happiness  he  distributed  increasing  his  owo. 
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Whvm^  the  late  Mr.  Campbell  undertook 
the  editon*hip  of  ''  Colburn  s  New  Monthly 
Magazine/'  he  succeeded  in  persuading  Mr. 
Curran,  who  had  been  lately  called  to  the 
Irish  bar,  and  whose  life  of  his  father  had 
given  him  high  literary  distinction,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Magazine  occasional  papers  on 
subjects  connected  with  Ireland. 

In  a  wish  to  comply  with  Mr.  Campbell's 
request  originated  a  series  of  papers,  entitled 
*'  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar,"  which  acquired 
immediate  popularity,  and  gave  a  very  high 
character  to  the  publication  m  which  they  ap- 
peared. Professional  occupation  soon  inter- 
fered with  Mr.  Curran'a  power  of  regularly 
condnuing  the  series,  and  his  friend  Mr.  Shell 
wrote  and  published  in  the  same  magazine 
several  sketches  drawn  up  on  pretty  much 
the  same  plan  with  those  written  bv  Curran. 
It  was  natural  that  readers  shoula  suppose 


all  to  have  been  by  the  same  writer ; — the 
same  tone  of  politics  prevailed  throughout ; 
— a  slender  thread  of  fiction,  often  forgotten 
or  disregarded  by  the  writers,  connected  the 
several  papers  into  what  would  seem  to  be  a 
series.  An  Englisbmsn  visiting  Ireland,  is 
supposed  to  attend  every  now  and  then  the 
law  courts  in  Dublin  or  in  the  prorinces,  and 
to  record  the  impressions  made  on  him  by  the 
leading  counsel  in  the  cases  he  listens  to.  We 
believe  that  both  writers  occasionallv  make 
use  of  this  convenient  mask.  Such  peculiar- 
ities of  character  as  distinguish  the  various 
classes  of  society  in  Ireland  are  introduced 
with  great  skill.  The  crowds  that  throng  the 
courts  in  Dublin  form  a  part  of  the  picture, 
without  which  all  the  rest  would  be  imper* 
feet.  Perhaps  Dublin  presents  more  of  this 
class  of  excitable  idlers  than  any  other  citj 
in  the  world.    A  clever  volume  of  essays, 
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originally  published  in  the  "  Examiner,"  in 
the  year  1818/  describes  the  barristers  at 
that  time  engaged  in  successful  practice  in 
the  courts  of  Westminster,  and  gives  an  ac- 
count in  many  respects  calculated  to  gratify 
and  amuse,  if  not  to  instruct,  its  readers  by 
its  exhibitions.  But  in  no  respect  whateyei; 
is  it  to  be  compared  with  the  '^  Sketches  of 
the  Irish  Bar."  We  have  the  men — the 
practicing  barristers — not  inaccurately  nor  in- 
judiciously portrayed;  but  there  is  a  total 
absence  of  the  interest  which  in  the  volumes 
before  us  is  never  absent,  and  which  arises 
from  the  perfect  picturing  of  every  surround- 
ing circumstance — you  always  have  scenic, 
often  even  stage  effect.  Lockhart^s  descrip- 
tions of  Scottish  advocates  in  his  "  Peter's 
Letters,"  and  Lord  Cockburn's,  in  his  **  Life 
of  Jeffrey,"  make  some  approach  to  this 
power,  which  both  the  Irish  writers  possess 
in  nearly  equal  degree.  It  is  probable  that 
the  contrasts  between  barbarism  and  civiliza- 
tion which  Ireland  still  presents — and  pre- 
sented yet  more  obtrusively  at  the  time  these 
sketches  were  written,  now  more  than  thirty 
years  ago-^have  created  this  distinction  be- 
tween the  volumes  before  us  and  those  to 
which  we  -  have  referred.  In  England  the 
barrister  is,  or  seeks  to  be,  the  mere  logician. 
He  is  in  a  land  where,  if  his  audience  are 
swayed  by  prejudices — and  in  no  country  are 
there  prejudices  more  unreasonable  and  more 
ineradicable — he  must  assume  their  existence 
as  a  thing  equally  indisputable  with  the  faot, 
that  the  grass  is  green,  and  that  the  rose  is 
red.  The  movements  of  his  argument  are 
within  a  limited  circle — his  eloquence  is  ne- 
cessarily confined  within  a  meagre  and 
wretched  dialect,  where  any  effort  to  disturb 
habitual  associations  would  be  resented  in  the 
same  spirit  in  which  those  who  forgot  every- 
thing else  in  Burke  used  to  remember  a  false 
quantity  in  his  pronounciation  of  a  Latin 
sentence.  We  believe  that  then  and  now  in 
Ireland  legal  principles  were  as  perfectly 
known,  and  that  adjudications  were  as  just 
in  Ireland  as  in  England ;  while  in  Ireland 
one  great  advantage  existed — the  Irish  bar- 
rister avoided,  as  far  as  be  at  all  could,  what 
Bnshe  calls,  "  the  absurd  mystery  of  the 
style."  In  the  "  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar," 
— we  now  speak  of  Mr.  Sheil's  as  well  as 
Mr.  Curran  s  sketches — the  characters  of 
some  eighteen  or  twenty  practicing  barristers 
are  given.  Of  these  there  is  no  one  of  whom 
there  do  not  remain  recorded  law  arguments ; 

*  **  Criticisms  upon  tha  'Bv/'  Ae.    By  "  Amioua 
OoritB.*'    London  :  1819. 
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and  what  ia  remarkable  in  all  and  each  is, 
that  the  style  is  always  so  perfectly  lucid  and 
intelligible,  so  little  veiled  m  the  language  of 
techmcaliiies,  that^a  judgment  of  Plunket's^ 
for  instance,  or  a  law  argument  of  Saurin's, 
is  as  perfectly  intelligible  to  any  educated 
man,  who  reads  it  with  fair  application  of  his 
mind,  as  if  it  were  a  speech  in  parliament,  or 
a  leader  in  the  Times.  In  actual  reasoning 
we  should  not  think  of  making  a  higher  claim 
for  the  Irish  barrister  than  for  his  Scottish  or 
English  brother ;  but  we  think  it  undeniable, 
that  in  the  power  of  exposition  he  is  greatly 
superior.  He  does  not  disdain  to  render  him- 
self intelligible  to  those  who  have  not  been 
educated  in  technical  language ;  and  he  seems, 
at  least,  to  refer  to  higher  principles  of  gene- 
ral truth  than  the  English  expositor  of  the 
laws ;  while,  in  common  with  the  English- 
man, he  has  a  language  which  is  much  more 
manageable  than  the  dialect  consecrated  to 
Scottish  law.  But  the  discussion  is  one  which 
we  will  not  now  pursue.  This  book  is  more  in- 
teresting than  either  the  Scottish  or  English 
books,  with  which  it  is  most  naturally  to  be 
compared.  And  it  is,  after  all,  little  matter 
whether  this  arises  from  the  author  of  the 
book  being  a  cleverer  fellow  than  the  authors 
of  the  books  we  have  mentioned,  or  from  his 
having  the  good  fortune  of  havinfir  a  better 
subject.  Both  causes  have,  we  think,  con- 
tributed to  the  effect. 

An  American  publisher  has  reprinted  "The 
Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar,"  so  carelessly,  as 
even  to  preserve  the  most  obvious  misprints 
of  the  original  publication — so  ignorantly  as 
to  ascribe  the  papers  all  to  the  same  person. 
This  mistake  might  have  been  pardoned,  but 
not  so  as  to  the  next,  for  there  was  such  an 
absence  of  good  faith  in  the  transaction  that, 
as  we  learn  from  the  editor  of  Shell's 
'*  Sketches  Legal  and  Political,"  he  has  had 
the  assurance  to  pretend,  in  his  preface,  that 
^'  his  compilation  was  undertaken  with  the  ap- 
probation and  authority  of  Mr.  Sheil  himself.'* 

This  circumstance  rendered  it  desirable  to 
have  the  papers  reprinted,  and  made  it  neces- 
sary that  in  every  reprint  their  several  papers 
should  be  assigned  to  their  respective  au- 
thors, as  the  partnership  of  Mr.  Curran  and 
Mr.  Shell,  in  what  was  in  no  true  sense  a 
connected  work,  was  but  an  apparent  one. 
It  is  probable  that  neither  author  saw  the 
productions  of  the  other  till  their  appearance 
in  the  Magazine.  In  a  former  number  of  this 
journal  some  account  has  been  given  of 
"  Sheirs  Sketches,"  by  a  fellow-laborer  of 
ours.  In  this  we  shall  confine  our  observa- 
tions to  Mr.  Carran's,  referrmg  to  Sheil's  only 
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when  they  are,  in  some  way,  illnstrati^e  of 
matters  brought  before  us  iq  the  book  which 
is  the  proper  subject  of  our  notice. 

The  general  interests  of  truth  would  alone 
render  it  fitting  that  the  kind  of  mystery  con- 
nected with  any  publication  in  which  an  au- 
thor's name  is  concealed,  should,  when  the 
motives  for  such  concealment  have  passed 
away,  be  perfectly  removed,  so  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  whatever  on  the  subject.     In  the  case 
of  joint  authorship,  there  may  occasionally 
be  a  difficulty  arising  from  the  authors  them- 
selves being  unable  to  distinguish  their  re- 
spective parts.  Here  no  such  difficulty  exists, 
and  here  there  is  a  peculiar  necessity  almost 
for  the  separation  of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Cur- 
ran  and  Mr.  Sheil.     In  the  original  confirma- 
tion of  Mr.  Sheil's  mind,  and  that  of  his  friend, 
are  very  strong  points  of  difference.     With  a 
mind  exceedingly  fertile  in  every  description 
of  illustration  ;  with  a  quickness  of  wit  which 
often,  very  often,  reminds  us  of  what  is  re- 
corded of  bis  father ;  with  imagery  rapidly 
presenting    itself    and  finding    instant  ex- 
pression in  words  of  singular  felicity,  there 
13  throughout  Curran's  writings  great  sobrie- 
ty of  thought,  continual  reference  to  element- 
ary principles  of  government  and  of  society, 
as  though  it  had  been  the  subject  with  him 
of  habitual  thought  and  study,  and  not,  as  it 
too  often  appears  in  the  works  of  his  coad- 
jutor, as  if  a  proposition  of  Montesquieu  or 
Locke  was  snatched  up  at  the  moment  for 
some  mere  party  purpose.    Actual  distrust, 
indeed,  is  often  created,  of  what  the  essayist 
most  wishes  to  press  upon  his  readers,  by 
his  representing  some  poor  sophism  as  if  it 
were  not  alone  his  own  inference,  in  which 
be  might  be,  without  offence  to  any  one,  ei- 
ther  wrong  or  right ;  but  something  claiming 
kindred,  not  with  the  passions  of  the  moment 
in  which   it  originates,  but  with  the  great 
body  of  general  and  admitted  truth ;   or  if 
doubtful,  only  doubted  by  persons  denying 
the  authority  of  the  great  names  which  he 
calls  as  his  vouchers.     In  Sheil,  too,  there  are 
not  unfrequently  stinging  sarcasms  which  not 
only  were  calculated  to  inflict  severe  wounds 
on  the  objects  of  his  satire,  but  what  was  infin- 
itely worse,  to  call  into  active  life  the  malig- 
nant passions  both  of  those  whom  he  amused 
and  those  whom  he  attacked .   Shell's  articles, 
in  short,  are  too  like  association  speeches. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  political  posi- 
tion,  struggling  at  the  time  for  emancipation, 
made  much  of  this  very  natural,  and  per- 
haps, therefore,  very  excusable ;   but  from 
our  own  feelings  we  can  judge  those  of  others, 
and  we  own  that  we  still  feel  pain  and  grief 


at  the  ihsttlts  such  men  as  Moore  and  Sheil 
have,  to  the^great  injury  of  their  reputation 
and  of  the  permanent  effect  of  their  works, 
indulged  in  against  every  one  whom  it  an- 
swered a  temporary  purpose  to  abuse. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  in  such  cases  as 
we  allude  to,  such  men  as  Moore  and  Sheil 
are,  in  reality,  but  indulging  a  lively  imagina- 
tion, and  are  engaged  in  what  to  them  are 
as  really  works  of  fiction,  and,  therefore,  as 
subject  to  their  own  caprices  of  the  hour,  as 
their  "Selims,"  and  "Evadnes."  The  of- 
fence is  not  in  the  feelings  which  they  expe- 
rience, but  in  those  I  hey  are  likely  to  excite. 
In  Mr.  Curran's  "  Sketches,"*  there  is  not 
one  single  word  with  which  any  one  can  rea- 
sonably quarrel ;  there  is  not  one  single  pro- 
position which,  whether  you  agree  with  it  or 
not — and  we  often  do  not  agree  with  him — 
you  must  not  admit  to  be  fairly  stated.  It  is 
really  a  curious  fact,  considering  the  state  of 
Ireland  at  the  time  when  these  "  Sketches" 
were  written,  to  observe  that,  republished 
after  an  interval  of  thirty  years,  there  is  not 
in  his  part  of  the  work  one  word  to  alter  or 
omit,  though  everywhere  strong  political 
opinions  are  firmly  and  manfully  expressed, 
with  no  other  reserve  but  what  arises  from 
the  ordinary  suggestions  of  gentlemanly  feel- 
ing. 

The  papers  reprinted  in  the  volumes  before 
us  were  first  published  in  the  years  1822, 
1823  and  1824.  When  it  was  determined  by 
Mr.  Colburn  to  reprint  them,  Mr.  Curran 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  publication  to  make  some  aidditions  to 
what  had  been  originally  published.  We 
believe  that  what  appeared  in  the  Magazine 
is  preserved  unchanged ;  but  there  is  prefix- 
ed a  memoir  of  the  late  Chief  Baron  Woulfe, 
written  within  the  present  year,  and  a  record 
of  some  conversations  with  Chief  Justice 
Bushe,  noted  down  in  1826. 

In  our  account  of  the  book,  the  easiest 
course  is  to  follow  the  author's  arrangement 
in  the  present  publication.  In  the  sketches 
written  in  1823,  with  the  persons  who  are  the 
subjects  of  his  portraiture  each  day  brought 
before  his  eye  and  before  his  mind,  written 
also  in  a  period  of  great  political  excitement, 
the  style  is  more  vivid  than  in  the  picture  of 
Woulfe.  To  ourselves,  we  cannot  throw  our 
mind  back  into  those  days  of  old  contests, 
even  in  imagination,  and  to  whom  the  strange 
passages  of  Irish  history  which  occurred  in  our 
day  are,  in  truth,  a  forgotten  dream,  greater 

*  "  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar,  with  Essays  Liter- 
ary and  Politica]."  By  W.  H.  Carrao,  Esq.  Lon- 
don.   1855. 
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pleasure  has  been  afforded  by  this  sketch  of  \ 
Wottlfe,  drawn  up  fifteen  jeare  after  his  death, 
than  by  the  papers  describing  the  living  ac- 
tors of  Mr.  Curran's  earlier  sketches.  It  is 
written  in  a  calmer  tone,  and  with  great 
beauty  brings  out,  one  by  one,  as  they  rise 
up  to  recollection,  the  distinguishing  pecu- 
liarities of  a  friend — lost  too  early,  and  who, 
but  for  this  memoir,  would  have  soon  passed 
away  from  the  memory  of  all  but  a  few,  and 
died  without  his  fame. 

Woulfe  was  born  in  1788,  received  his  ear- 
lier education  at  Stony  hurst,  graduated  in  the 
University  of  Dublin,  and  was  called  to  the 
Irish  bar  in  181 4« 

Mr.  Curran's  acquaintance  with  him  com- 
menced in  1813,  when  both  were  fellow-stu- 
dents at  the  Middle  Temple. 

"  I  cannot,"  says  Mr.  Carran,  **  refrain  from 
stating  with,  I  hope,  excusable  pride,  that  our  ac- 
quaintanceship was  no  sooner  formed,  than  he 
not  BO  much  selected,  as  seized  upon  me  as  his 
friend,  and  that  the  cordial  grasp,  once  given, 
was  never  relaxed,  until  his  hold  upon  all  things 
in  this  life  was  gone  from  him  forever. 

**  When  I  became  acquainted  with  Woulfe  in 
London,  I  found  .him  standing  very  high  in  the 
opinion  and  predictions  of  his  associates  there, 
among  the  most  intimate  of  whom  I  may  name 
the  late  Mr.  Shell,  the  late  William  Wallace, 
afterwards  the  writer  of  the  continuation  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh's  History  of  England,  the 
present  Judge  Ball,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Wyse,  now 
the  British  Minister  at  Athens.  All  the  qualities 
which  were,  in  after  life,  to  recommend  him  to 
a  wider  circle,  were  already  conspicuou&ly  de- 
veloped— bis  social,  joyous  temperament,  his  free- 
dom from  all  selfishness,  his  hatred  of  baseness, 
his  admiration  of  worth,  bis  kindly,  circumspect 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  others,  his  perfect  can- 
dor, and,  among  his  mental  attributes,  bis  sound 
and  manly  tastes,  and,  roost  of  all,  the  high  order 
of  bis  reasoning  powers.'* — pp.  5,  6. 

Curran  and  Woulfe  were  so  much  together, 
that  but  few  letters  passed  between  them. 
It  may  be  said,  too,  that  men  whose  minds 
are  fully  engaged  have  little  time  for  letter- 
writing.  In  Shell's  Life,  lately  published, 
his  biographer  tells  us  that  he  wrote  none 
but  absolutely  necessary  business  letters. 
One  or  two  letters  of  Woulfe's,  however, 
remain  among  his  friend's  papers.  Of  these, 
one,  written  from  Innspruck  in  1815,  is  here 
published;  from  that  letter  we  extract  a 
characteristic  sentence : — 

"  *  The  towns  in  Italy  have  a  much  more  civil- 
ized aspect  than  those  of  France ;  they  all  possess 
footpaths ;  the  shops  are  as  rich,  and  the  houses 
better.  The  climate  is  certainly  very  delicious, 
bat  there  is  not  so  much  delight  in  it  as  travel- 


lers Ceil  us.  This  I  am  certain  of,  that  the  sen- 
sation of  comfort,  which  can  only  exist  in  a  cold 
climate,  more  than  counterbalances  the  most  lux- 
urious relaxation  of  the  Italian  air.  You  cannot 
conceive  how  I  enjoyed  the  first  piercing  night  on 
the  Tyrolese  Alps,  when  I  found  myself  wrapped 
up  between  two  feather-beds ;  and  if  the  animal 
enjoyment  of  both  these  sensations  is  eqnal,  ours 
possesses  this  political  advantage  over  theirs, 
that,  being  only  possessed  by  those  persons  who 
are  in  easy  circumstances,  it  engenders  industry; 
whereas  theirs,  being  within  the  reach  of  every- 
body, begets  indolence.  In  truth,  labor  is  incom- 
patible with  the  enjoyment  of  it.  Not  so  with 
ours — ^it  is  not  only  acquired  by  labor,  but  may 
be  enjoyed  in  the  very  act  of  labor.' " — pp.  10, 11. 

It  is  only  when  one  thinks  of  abridging 
such  a  narrative  as  this,  that  one  feels  how 
beautifully  and  how  gracefully  it  is  written. 
It  can  only  be  read  in  the  book  itself.  Woulfe's 
health  was  from  the  first  uncertain.  There 
was  no  inability  to  bear  bodily  or  mental 
fatigue ;  there  waa  delicacy  of  frame,  free- 
dom and  elasticity  of  movement.  This  our 
author  has  to  state  before  he  states  the  in- 
firmity of  constitution  which  made  him, 
through  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  subject 
to  disease  in  one  form  or  other.  How  is  this 
to  be  stated  ?^n  what  way  best  brought 
before  the  mind  ?  How  would  Goldsmith- 
how  would  Scott  have  exhibited  it  ?  In  sueh 
things  the  hand  of  the  artist  appears.  Read 
now  the  passage  that  follows : — 

*^  In  his  frame  there  was  no  apparent  delicacy ; 
it  was  slight,  but  sll  his  movements  free  and 
healthy :  and  so  of  his  countenance ;  though  the 
features  were  rather  thin  and  sharp,  the  expres- 
sion was  usually  animated,  often  joyous,  occa- 
sionally grave  and  thoughtful,  but  never  depress- 
ed. As  I  write,  I  remember  that,  about  this 
period,  a  small  party  of  his  friends  (he  not  beinff 
present)  amused  themselves  by  going  through 
some  of  the  leading  varieties  of  the  canine  spe- 
cies, and  discovering  a  fanciful  resemblance  be- 
tween each  of  them  and  some  member  of  the  bar. 
Matches  for  the  bull-dog,  and  spaniel,  and  cur, 
were  easily  found.  There  was  more  discosston 
in  finding  the  fittest  representatives  of  the  lurcher 
and  poodle,  and  so  on  ;  but  when  the  greyhound 
was  named,  and  Shiel  on  the  instant  cried  out 
'  Wouife,'  the  likeness  of  the  kind  they  were 
searching  for,  even  to  something  curious  in  the 
details,  was  at  once  admitted.  In  both  there  waa 
the  tall  and  slender  frame — ^the  keen  eve,  the 
pleasing  elongated  face ;  both  were  so  calm  and 
gentle  when  at  rest,  both  so  quick  and  bounding 
when  excited.*' — ^pp.  12, 13. 

Can  any  description  be  happier?  It 
brings  Woulfe  perfectly  before  our  eyes— 
before  our  eyes,  who  were  long  familiar  with 
him ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  to  entire 
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strangers  it  will  have  the  same  effect.  In 
arUstio  power,  the  passage  is  equal  to 
Goethe. 

In  the  year  1817,  the  rapture  of  a  blood* 
Teasel  in  the  lungs  gave  Woulfe  serious 
alarm.  The  apprehended  danger,  however, 
was  greater  than  the  event  justified,  and  his 
professional  studies  and  pursuits  were  not 
interrupted.  In  1819  he  published  a  re- 
markable pamphlet  od  the  Catholic  question. 
The  pamphlet  was  admired  by  Bushe  and  by 
Plunket  Lord  Orenville,  to  whom  it  was 
sent  by  Plunket,  pronounced  it  to  be,  *^  in 
his  opinion,  the  ablest  piece  of  political  writ- 
hur  that  had  appeared   since  the  days  of 

Wonlfe's  pamphlet  we  have  never  seen, 
but  the  extracts  here  given  justify  Lord 
Grenville's  praise.  The  character  acquired 
for  him  by  the  pamphlet  aided  him  in  his 
after  career ;  but  is  said  by  Mr.  Curran  to 
have  been  likely  to  have  done  him  some  dis- 
service with  the  attorneys.  Any  occupation 
unconnected  with  the  immediate  studies  of 
his  profession  leads  the  shrewd  attorney  to 
distrust  the  competency  for  the  business  of 
his  profession  of  a  barrister  supposed  to  know 
anything  else,  or  to  think  of  anything  else. 
It  would  appear  that  Woulfe  sometimes  con- 
tributed to  periodical  publications.  An  arti- 
tide,  in  which  he  reviewed  Godwin  on 
*' Population,"  in  Campbell's  Magazine,  is 
mentioned;  and  he  wrote  an  essay,  which 
was  entitled,  '*  Amendment  of  the  Laws  of 
Real  Property  in  England,"  which  he  pro> 
posed  priming  either  m  a  separate  volume, 
or  in  a  series  of  essays  in  the  Hew  M(mthly, 
It  was  not  felt  to  have  the  popular  interest 
which  would  render  the  latter  mode  of  pub- 
lication a  prudent  speculation  for  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Magazine,  Mr.  Curran  ex- 
presses his  agreement  with  this  decision. 
We  suspect  that  it  was  a  mistake  in  the  con- 
duct of  that  publication,  that  topics  really 
engaging  the  public  mind  were  avoided.  We 
have  not  a  doubt  that  such  papers  as  Woulfe 
would  have  produced  on  such  subjects  would 
have  greatly  aided  the  circulation  of  any 
publication  in  which  they  appeared.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  think  that  each  reader  of  any  of 
this  class  of  publications  reads  each  article 
in  it.  Secure  on  each  subject  the  best 
writers,  wherever  that  is  possible,  and  this 
renders  almost  certain  an  increased  circula- 
tion. Assume  real  information  on  any  sub- 
ject to  be  given,  and  you  have  secured  pur- 
chasers for  the  work  in  which  it  appears. 
Interruptions  of  one  kind  or  other  interfered 
with  his  getting  this  essay  out  as  a  book, 


till  other  works  appeared  which  dealt  with 
the  subject  so  much  in  the  way  he  proposed, 
as  to  make  him  give  up  the  project. 

Plunket,  about  two  years  after  the  date 
of  Woulfe's  pamphlet,  became  attorney-gen- 
ral,  and  made  Woulfe  prosecuting  counsel 
on  the  Munster  circuit,  which  increased  his 
annual  income  by  a  sum  between  £Y00  and 
£1,000  a-year.  His  progress  was,  after  this, 
one  of  uninterrupted  success — nothing  in  any 
way  to  distinguish  one  year  from  another, 
except  the  variations  of  his  health,  till  his 
death,  in  1840. 

Woulfe  made  a  few  speeches  on  political 
subjects  in  the  Catholic  Association,  and  at 
aggregate  meetings.  We  should  be  glad 
they  had  been  preserved.  How  far  these 
or  his  speeches  in  Parliament  influenced  the 
bodies  to  which  they  were  addressed,  we  are 
unable  to  say.  When  at  the  bar,  his  appeals 
to  Juries  were  often  very  successful. 

Mr.  Curran  mentions  Woulfe's  having 
given  up  the  assistant- barristership  of  the 
county  of  Galway,  which  was  worth  £000 
a  year.  His  health  was  declining.  He  held, 
with  the  barristership,  another  office — that 
of  crown-prosecutor — ^givinff  an  income  of 
the  same  amount.  His  health  he  found  un- 
equal to  the  duties  of  both,  and  he  retained 
that  which  interfered  least  with  his  ordinary 
chances  of  professional  employment.  He, 
perhaps,  also  remembered,  when  he  made 
the  choice,  that  the  office  which  he  continued 
to  keep  was  not  incompatible  with  his  hold- 
ing a  seat  in  Parliament,  which  was  an  object 
which  he  probably  then  contemplated.  He 
soon  afterwards  became  member  for  the 
borough  of  Cashel.  In  1836  he  was  solicit- 
or-general for  Ireland,  and  in  the  next  year 
attorney.     In  1838  he  became  chief  baron. 

In  a  memoir  of  Chief  Justice  Bushe,  in 
the  eighteenth  volume  of  this  Journal,  it  is 
stated,  apparently  on  good  authority,  that 
when,  on  the  death  of  Chief  Baron  Joy,  the 
right  to  fill  the  office  left  vacant  devolved  on 
Woulfe — the  Attorney-General  —  he  urged 
on  the  Government  the  fitness  of  appointing 
Baron  Pennefather,  proposing  to  resign  his 
own  claims,  and  take  the  office  of  puisne 
baron,  which  Baron  Pennefather's  promotion 
would  leave  vacant;  and  that  it  was  only 
on  finding  it  impossible  to  effect  this  arrange- 
ment that  he  accepted  the  place  of  Chief 
Baron.  This  fact,  so  highly  to  Woulfe's 
honor,  is  not  stated  in  Curran's  memoir. 
For  Woulfe  it  would  have  been  fortunate 
had  it  been  accomplished ;  for  the  duties  of 
Chief  Baron — then  considerably  greater  than 
at  present — were  soon  found  too  much  for 
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his  health;  and  at  the  tine  of  his  death, 
within  two  years  of  his  promotion,  he  was 
occupied  in  making  an  arrangement  for  his 
retirement. 

We  do  not  know  whether  any  formal  life 
of  Chief  Justice  Bushe  has  been  written; 
bat  it  was  impossible  that,  of  a  great  man 
80  long  before  the  public,  there  should  not 
be  many  incidental  notices.  In  Mr.  Wills's 
"Lives  of  Illustrious  Irishmen,"  his  character 
is  sketched  by  a  faithful  and  friendly  hand. 
The  same  writer  has  published  a  little  essay 
on  *'  The  Evidences  of  Christianity"  by  the 
late  Chief  Justice  Bushe — an  essay  of  very 
remarkable  power  and  beauty.*  In  the 
eighteenth  volume  of  this  Journal  there  is  a 
sketch  of  Bushe's  life  and  fortunes,  written 
while  he  was  still  Chief  Justice,  and  in  which 
are  several  extracts  from  his  speeches  while 
yet  at  the  bar.  In  Finlay's  *'  Miscellanies" 
we  have  him  described  while  still  Solicitor- 
General.  Lord  Brougham  has  preserved  a 
record  of  his  conversations  when  he  visited 
London  to  be  examined  before  some  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  or  Royal  Commission. 
In  Sheil*s  "  Legal  and  Political  Sketches," 
one  of  the  best  and  most  brilliant  chapters  is 
devoted  to  Bushe ;  and  in  Mr.  Curran's  life 
of  Wallacef  will  be  found  his  estimate  of 
some  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Bushe's 
mind.  We  refer  to  all  and  each  of  these, 
satisfied  that  many  of  our  readers  will  look 
at  the  books,  and  thank  us  for  the  references. 
But  we  must  for  ourselves  say,  that  the  little 
book  published  by  Mr.  Wills,  which  we  men- 
tion in  the  hope  of  bringing  it  before  some 
of  our  readers  to  whom  it  may  be  new,  and 
the  record  of  Bushe's  conversations  with  Mr. 
Curran  here  preserved,  have  given  us  what 
we  believe  to  be  a  truer  picture  of  Bushe 
than  any  or  all  the  rest. 

His  narrative  of  these  conversations  is  thus 
introduced  by  our  author : — 

*<  Upon  one  occasion  of  my  life,  I  had  not  a 
single  opportunity,  but  opportunities  continued  for 
several  days,  of  appreciating  the  late  Chief  Jus- 
tice Bushe's  captivating  powers  as  a  tiUdiiie 
companion. 

•<  Just  after  the  close  of  the  summer  circuits  of 
the  year  1826,  I  went,  by  invitation,  to  stay  for 
some  time  with  him  at  his  old  ancestral  place 
of  residence,  Eilmurry,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny. 
He  was,  according  tb  his  annual  cuBtoro,  passing 
his  long  vacation  there,  surrounded  by  a  numer- 
ous family  circle.    !  had  the  good  luck  to  be  the 

^  "A  Sammary  Yi«w  of  th«  Evidsooes  of  Chris- 
tianitf.  in  a  Letter  from  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Bushe."    1846. 

t  "  Sketohee^"  do.    Vol.  i.  p.  341. 


onlv  stranger,  and  thus  cam6  to  be  at  bis  side, 
and  to  have  him  all  to  myself,  for  many  hours 
daily.  At  first  he  used  to  retire  after  breakfast 
to  nnish  off  some  judgments  that  he  was  to  de- 
liver in  his  court  in  the  ensuing  term ;  but  this 
occupation  lasted  for  only  four  or  five  days,  and 
then  he  felt  himself  to  be  (as  he  said)  in  the  deli- 
cious state  of  being  perfectly  sohuus  cuHs  for  the 
remainder  of  the  vacation.  Every  day  at  one 
o'clock  a  pair  of  horses  were  brought  to  his  hall 
door  for  us.  From  the  heat  of  the  weather  (it 
was  **  the  hot  summer  of  1826")  we  always  moved 
along  merely  at  a  walking  pace ;  secure,  how- 
ever, from  the  same  state  of  tne  weather,  against 
any  annoyance  from  sudden  showers.  We  sel- 
dom returned  to  Kilmurry  before  five  o'clock. 
Then  came  dinner,  and  at  no  long  interval  tea ; 
and  the  moment  tea  was  over,  the  Chief  Justice 
rose,  and  proposed  to  me  a  stroll  with  him  through 
the  grounds.  We  had  no  occasion  to  keep  lo  the 
gravel  walks ;  the  grass  was  as  dry  as  the  car- 
pets we  had  left ;  and  accordinglv  his  habit  was 
to  push  on  at  once  for  the  fields,  and  plunging 
into  them,  and  crossing,  and  recrossing  them,  to 
prolong  the  stroll  often  till  the  approach  of  mid- 
night. 

"  On  the  second  or  third  evening'  of  my  visit, 
the  conversation  turned  on  BoswelPs  'Life  of 
Johnson,*  which,  by  the  way,  the  Chief  Justice 
said,  *  was  to  him  the  most  delightful  of  books, 
first,  because  he  found  everything  in  it  so  charm- 
ing in  itself ;  and  next,  because  he  no  sooner  fin- 
ished it,  than  he  forgot  it  all,  and  so  could  return 
to  it,  toiies  quolies^  and  be  sure  to  find  it  all  as 
charming  as  before,  and  almost  as  new.*  "—pp. 
77, 78.  ^^ 

The  conversation  led  our  author  to  try 
how  far  he  could  enact  the  part  of  commit- 
ting to  paper  the  conversations  of  the  two 
or  three  preceding  days.  They  were  jotted 
down  in  pencil,  without  the  slightest  thought 
of  publication: — 

•*  In  thus  givinff  publicity  to  these  fragments 
of  Charles  Kendal  Bushe's  familiar  conversation, 
1  should  be  doing  a  grievousinjostice  to  the  mem- 
ory of  that  accomplished  man,  if  I  were  to  inti- 
mate that,  in  themselves,  they  can  convey  any 
but  the  faintest  idea  of  what  that  conversation 
was.  They  may  lead  his  surviving  intimates  to 
recognize  him,  but  they  never  can  enable  a 
stranger  to  him  to  know  him.  Even  if  1  could 
offer  a  literal  transcript  of  every  word  that  fell 
from  him,  bow  much  would  still  be  wanting! 
His  imposing  figure  and  deportment,  his  graceful, 
persuasive  gestures,  his  manly,  pliant  features,  so 
easily  seduced  from  their  habitual  dignity  by  a 
love  of  gentlemanly  fun,  his  fine,  sonorous  voice, 
his  genial  laughter ;  such  were  some,  though  not 
all,  of  the  ingredients  in  that  combination,  which, 
made  Bushe  the  most  fascinating  of  companions; 
and  supposing  all  these  to  be  accurately  imagined, 
there  would  still  remain  to  be  described  that  one 
more  attribute,  which,  without  exaggeration,  might 
be  termed  the  marvellous  opulence  of  bis  mind  for 
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the  purposes  of  coDversatioD.  I  had  oAen  met 
hini  in  society  before  my  visit  to  Kilmurry,  but  it 
was  only  there  that,  from  being  daily  alone  with 
him  for  many  hoars,  I  was  enabled  to  be  a  wit- 
neM  to  the  extent  of  his  resources  in  this  way, 
and  his  facility  in  using  them.  In  those  cnnver- 
aations  (to  which  my  contributions  were  naturally 
yery  scanty,  and  seldom  anything  more  than  the 
asking  of  questions),  he  never  allowed  any  but 
tiie  most  momentary  pauses  to  intervene;  but 
passing  on  from  topic  to  topic,  as  they  came  to 
biro,  unsought  for,  in  rapid  succession,  he  would 
go  on  for  hours  conversing  away,  unimpeded  by 
any  obi^tructions,  for  he  made  no  efforts  to  pro- 
dace  effect,  and  seemingly  as  if  he  were  only 
carelessfy  obeying  some  hidden  law  of  his  nature, 
which  had  taken  all  the  trouble  off  his  hands.  It 
was  in  this  profusion  of  materials,  and  in  the 
power  of  pouring  them  out  for  hours  without  ces- 
sation or  fatigue,  that  the  Chief  Justice  appeared 
to  me  to  be  so  peculiar,  and,  in  his  own  time  and 
country,  unrivalled.  It  was  that  ever-running 
'stream  of  mind,^  such  as  Johnson  had  found, 
and  so  much  prized  in  the  conversation  of  £d- 
mand  Burke." — pp.  78, 79. 

We  transcribe  as  mticli  as  we  can  make 
room  for  of  these  coDversations : — 

"Eilmurry,  August  6, 1826. 

"  COirVERSATIONS  WITH  THE  CHIEF  JUSTICE. 

"  Grattar.  —  He  loved  old  trees,  and  used  to 
say,  *  Never  cut  down  a  tree  for  fashion-sake. 
The  tree  has  its  roots  in  the  earth,  which  the 
fashion  has  not.' " 

"  'A  favorite  old  tree  stood  near  the  house  at 
Tinnehinch.  A  friend  of  Grattkn's,  thinking  it 
obstructed  the  view,  recommended  to  him  to  cut 
it  down.  *  Why  so  V  said  Grattan.  '  Because  it 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  house !'  —  Grattan. 
'  You  mistake,  it  is  the  house  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  it,  and  if  either  must  come  down,  let  it  be 
the  house.* " 

"  •  Grattan  said,  the  most  healthy  exercise  for 
elderly  persons  was  *  indolent  movement  in  the 
open  air.' " 

^  He  deplored  the  Union,  and  chiefly  from  the 
difficulties  it  threw  in  the  way  of  a  settlement  of 
the  Catholic  question.  'The  constitution  in  Ire- 
land was  never  considered  as  essentially  Protes- 
tant. Irish  prejudices  would  not  have  been  shock- 
ed at  seeing  Catholic  gentlemen  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  Catholic  Bishops  in  the  Peers, 
or  even  at  soeinff  two  established  religions. 
But  the  Union  has  done  some  good.  It  has  puri- 
fied the  administration  of  justice  by  leading  to  the 
appointment  of  a  better  class  of  judges,  and  by 
potting  them  more  under  the  control  of  the  Eng- 
lish press.'  He  frequently  recurred  to  the  influ- 
eoce  of  public  opinion  as  expressed  through  the 
press,  and  called  it  '  that  useful  rod,  suspended 
over  the  beads  of  men  in  authority.* "  I 


"  He  thought  that  no  public  speech  of  Planket 
had  done  justice  to  his  powers ;  not  even  the 
speech  of  1813.  He  also  said  thai,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  speech  for  Hamilton  Rowan,  there 
was  no  sufficient  record  of  my  father's  powers. 
He  had  often  heard  him  in  petty  cases  superior 
to  anything  else  recorded  of  him." 


'*  The  day  af^er  Lord  Kinnaird  came  to  Ireland, 
he  dined  at  Plunkei's.  The  Chief-Baron  was 
there.  The  conversation  turned  on  Lord  Castle- 
reagh.  Several  of  the  company  questioned  his 
sincerity  on  the  Catholic  Question.  Plunket  un- 
dertook his  defence  with  much  animation ;  and 
having  stated  the  several  efforts  he  had  made  in 
favor  of  Emancipation,  concluded    by  saying, 

*  that  upon  that  subject,  he  had  latterly  made  a 
great  deal  of  character  for  himself.'  *  He  has 
(said  the  Chief  Baron  in  his  dry  way),  and,  de- 
pend upon  it,  he^l  lose  no  time  in  spending  it  all 
like  a  gentleman.'  Lord  Kinnaird  was  delighted 
with  the  sarcasm,  and  said  to  me,  in  a  whisper, 

*  if  I  am  to  hear  nothing  but  that,  I  am  rewarded 
for  coming  to  Ireland.'  " 


**  Your  father's  memory  was.  surprising.  I  once 
casually  observed  to  him,  that  I  thought  it  a  com- 
mon error  to  suppose  that  men  did  not  know  their 
own  characters.  Twenty  years  after,  he  said  to 
me,  *  I  quite  agree  with  you  in  an  observation  I 
remember  to  nave  heara  you  make.  The  truth 
is,  every  man  knows  his  real  character ;  but  aa 
he  has  come  by  his  knowledge  of  it  con6dentiaIly, 
he  makes  it  a  point  of  honor  not  to  admit  the 
fact — even  to  himself.'  " 


**  He  was  speaking  to  me  about  my  life  of  my 
father,  when,  in  explanation  of  my  having  become 
his  biographer,  I  told  him  that  three  of  four  days 
after  his  death,  Woulfe,  who  was  then  in  I^m- 
don,  called  upon  me  to  apprize  me  that  some  of 
the  Irish  connected  with  the  press  there,  were  al- 
ready going  about  among  the  publishers,  and 
proposing  to  write  his  life ;  that  their  sole  object 
was  the  money  to  be  made  by  the  speculation, 
and  that  not  one  of  them  was  competent  to  pro- 
duce anything  that  would  be  creditable  to  my  fa- 
ther's memory ;  that  Woulfe  urged  upon  me  to 
undertake  the  office  myself,  ana  at  once  to  an- 
nounce my  intention,  so  as  to  prevent  any  pub- 
lisher from  encouraging  the  speculation  in  ques- 
tion, and  that  after  talking  over  the  matter  with 
Woulfe,  I  came  to  the  determination  of  acting  on 
his  advice.  When  I  had  finished,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice suddenly  pulled  up  his  horse,  tamed  in  his 
saddle  towards  me,  and,  for  the  moment,  rising 
in  tones  and  gestures  above  his  ordinary  manner, 
said,  with  some  emotion, '  You  were  quite  right. 
It  was  your  duty  to  bestride  his  remains,  and  pro- 
tect them  from  the  vultures.' " 


"He  said  he  discovered  some  time  ago,  to 
his  amazement,  that  the  Chief  Baron  writes  poetry, 
and  good  poetry." 
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**  The  Chief  Justice  related  to  me  the  partica- 
lare  of  his  meeting  with  the  King  at  Slane  Castle: 

**  *  Saurin  and  I  went  down  together,  and  ar- 
rived barely  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  i  had 
never  been  seen  by  the  King,  but  once  at  the 
levee.  On  going  down  stairs,  I  met  him  coming 
up.  The  rencontre  was  most  embarrassing,  for 
I  imagined  that  he  would  not  recognize  me ;  but  I 
was  at  once  relieved.  He  said,  'Bushe,  I  believe  you 
don't  know  the  ways  of  this  house,'  and  taking 
me  under  the  arm,  conducted  me  to  the  drawing 
room.  In  one  moment,  I  was  as  much  at  my 
ease  as  if  I  had  been  his  daily  companion. 

"  ^  I  sat  opposite  to  him  at  dinner.  The  first 
words  he  addressed  to  me  were  these  (Lady  Con- 
yngham,  who  sat  next  him,  had. been  whisperine 
something  in  his  ear) — *■  Busbe,  you  never  would 
guess  what  Lady  Conyngham  has  been  saying  to 
me.  She  has  been  repeating  a  passage  from  one 
of  your  speeches  against  the  Union.'  He  saw  that  I 
started,  and  was  rather  at  a  loss  for  what  to  say, 
and  instantly  changed  the  subject  by  recommend- 
ing me  to  try  a  particular  French  dish,  from  which 
he  had  been  just  helped.  '  This  (said  he)  I  can 
recommend  as  the  perfection  of  cookery.  My 
cousin,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  often  produces  it 
for  his  guests,  but  always  fails  in  it.  It  is  the 
same  with  all  his  dishes.  He  has  a  remarkable 
talent  for  giving  bad  dinners.* 

"  •  The  King  soon  after  returned  to  the  Union. 
'  My  early  opinion  was  (said  he,  addressing  Sau- 
rin) that  you^aod  the  Solicitor-General'sopposi* 
tion  to  the  measure  was  well  founded,  and  since 
I  have  seen  this  glorious  people,  and  the  effects 
produced  by  it,  that  opinion  is  confirmed  ;  but  (he 
added,  as  if  correcting  himself)  I  am  hure  you 
will  agree  with  me  in  considering  that,  now  the 
measure  is  carried,  you  would  both  feel  it  your 
duty  to  resist  any  attempt  to  repeal  it  with  as 
much  zeal  as  you  originally  opposed  it.  But  you 
all  committed  a  great  mistake.  Instead  of  direct 
opposition,  you  should  have  made  terms,  as  the 
Scotch  did,  and  you  could  have  got  good  terms.' 
He  then  summed  up  some  of  the  principal  stipu- 
lations of  the  Scotch  Union  (he  bad  history  at  his 
fingers'  ends).  Saurin  said  (a  very  odd  remark, 
as  it  struck  me,  to  come  from  him),  *  and  the 
Scotch  further  stipulated  for  the  establishment  of 
their  national  religion.'  *  Yon  are  quite  right,' 
flaid  the  King ;  '  tney  secured  that  point  also ; 
but — no,  no,'  he  added,  hastily  checking  himself. 
'  you  must  pay  no  attention  to  what  1  have  just 
said.  It  would  not  be  right  to  have  it  supposed 
that  I  entertain  an  opinion,  from  which  inferences 
might  be  drawn  that  would  afterwards  lead  to 
disappointment.' 

^  " '  In  the  evening,  despatches  arrived  from  Eng- 
land, containing  an  account  of  the  tumultuous 
proceedings  at  the  Queen's  funeral.  The  King 
expressed  without  the  slightest  reserve,  his  dls- 
satiefaction  at  the  want  of  energy  shown  by  the 
Government  on  the  occasion,  anu  contrasted  with 
it  the  firmness  of  his  father  during  the  riots  of 
1780.  He  detailed  the  particulars  of  the  late 
king's  conduct  upon  that  occasion,  who,  he  said, 
expressly  sent  for  him  to  be  a  witness  of  it,  for  the 
regulation  of  hia  own  conduct  upon  any  similar 


emergency.  He  concluded  by  suddenly  eaying, 
in  an  altered  and  broken  voice,  *  1  aball  never 
again  see  such  a  man  as  my  father.' 

"  *  The  King  spoke  of  the  run  of  luck  that  he 
had  lately  had--'his  getting  round  the  Land's  End 
just  a  few  minutes  tefore  the  wind  changed,  and 
his  consequent  arrival  at  Holyhead  two  days  be* 
fore  the  other  vessels — his  landing  in  Ireland 
on  his  biithday,  which  had  been  the  wish  of  bit 
heart — and  finally,  his  glorions  reception  by  the 
people.'  Among  the  lucky  incident,  he  suppress* 
ed  the  news  of  the  Queen's  death. 

*'*  The  King's  accent  had  the  sligbteet  inter- 
mixture of  the  foreign. 

"  *  He  has  been  known  to  say,  ■  I  wish  those 
Catholics  were  damned  or  emancipated.' " 


*'  *  A  difference  of  political  sentiment  dissolved 
the  intimacy  that  had  for  many  years  subsisted 
between  Curran  and  Yelverton.  Curran  thought 
him  a  corrupt  politician,  and  expressed  his  opinion 
with  great  severity,  before  Yelverton  had  derived 
any  l^nefit  from  his  desertion  of  his  former  prin- 
ciples. *  But  after  all,'  said  a  friend  to  Curran, 
'  you  see  that  he  has  got  nething  for  himself  or 
his  family.'  '  Oh !  that  only  shows  that  a  man, 
though  a  keen  sportsman,  may  be  a  very  bad 
shot.' " 

"'The  Chief  Justice's  opinions  on  Catholic 
affairs  are  much  stronger  on  the  popular  side  than 
I  had  imagined.  He  thinks  Woulfe's  pamphlet 
by  far  the  best  that  he  ever  read  upon  the  Catho- 
lic Question.  It  contains  views  (he  says)  that 
struck  him  as  quite  original.' '' 


"  '  Grattan  was  firmly  persuaded,  from  the  io* 
ternal  evidence  of  the  style,  that  Burke  was  the 
author  of  Junius.  Among  other  inotancee^  he 
used  to  insist  upon  it  that  no  living  man  but  Burke 
could  have  written  that  passage  in  one  of  the  let« 
ters  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,*  You  have  now  fairiy 
travelled  through  every  sign  in  the  political  zodiac, 
from  the  Scorpion,  in  which  you  stung  Lord 
Chatham,  to  the  hopes  of  a  Virgin  in  the  house 
of  Bloomsbury.'"— pp.  80-94. 

Witb  the  single  exception  of  Grattan, 
Busbe,  wbo  bad  lived  through  the  periods  of 
Ireland  before  and  after  the  Union,  is  the 
person  with  respect  to  whom  all  persons  will 
be  most  anxious  to  learn  whatever  they  can. 

Of  the  parts  of  this  publication  which  are 
reprints  from  Campbeirs  Magazine,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  is  the  sketch  of  Lord 
Plunket.  lu  it  our  author  takes  occasion  to 
advert  "  to  an  accusation  frequently  made," 
and  which,  he  says,  many  persons  gave  cre« 
dence  to  at  the  time  these  sketches  were 
written.  At  Emmet^s  trial,  the  case  for  the 
Crown  was  stated  by  O'Grady  (afterwaida 
Lord  Guillamore).  Emmet  entered  into  no 
defence,  and  did  not  even  cross-examine  the 
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witnesses  for  the  prosecation.  His  conn* 
set  made  no  speech.  Under  these  ei  reams  tan- 
ces,  it  was  urged  for  him  that  the  Crown 
had  no  right  to  a  speech  in  reply.  Plunket 
insisted  on  the  right,  and  the  Court  decided 
with  him.  Planket*s  speech  was  described 
as  unreasonably  harsh  towards  Emmet ;  and, 
to  give  color  to  this  assertion,  a  passage  was 
interpolated  in  the  report  of  Emmet's  ad> 
dress  to  the  Court,  in  which  the  dying  en- 
thusiast was  made  to  pronoance  a  bitier  in- 
vective against ''  the  viper  that  bis  father  had 
nurtured  in  his  bosom/' 

Plunket  instituted  legal  proceedings  against 
a  London  Journalist  in  vindication  of  his  char- 
acter, and  obtained  a  verdict.  He  also,  in 
another  case,  applied  for  a  criminal  informa- 
tion against  a  Dublin  bookseller,  who  pub- 
lished the  same  libellous  statement,  and  61ed 
an  affidavit  denying  every  material  fact  in 
the  allegation.  Mr.  Curran  tells  us  that,  at 
the  trial,  there  was  not  one  word  uttered  by 
Emmet  bearing  the  remotest  allusion  to  the 
charge.  In  what  way  the  speech  alleged  to 
be  Emmet's  was  manufactured,  or  by  whom, 
we  do  not  know ;  but  within  these  few  days 
curiosity  led  us  to  look  at  one  of  the  litUe 
books  called  "Lives  of  Emmet,"  to  see 
whether  the  traders  in  such  ware  continued 
to  print  the  passage.  It  would  appear  that 
they  do  not ;  buf  a  strange  sentence  occurs, 
in  which  Lord  Norbury  is  spoken  of  as  "  a 
serpent  wallowing  in  blood.'  A  gentleman 
who  was  present  at  the  trial  assures  us  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  said.  * 

Mr.  Curran's  Irish  Bar  sketches  are  six  in 
number — Plunket,  0*Conne]l,  Qoold,  North, 
Wallace,  Doherty.  The  two  first  names  be- 
long to  the  general  history  of  the  empire ; 
and  of  both,  it  is  probable,  as  no  such  per- 
fect picture  of  either  elsewhere  exists,  that 
Mr.  Curran's  portrmts  will  be  those  which 
the  future  narrator  of  the  story  of  the  times 
in  which  they  lived  will  be  glad  to  adopt. 
Of  what  Plunket  has  spoken  accurate  re- 
cords will  remain  to  justify  Curran's  estimate 
of  his  powers.  Of  O'Connell  it  is  scarce 
possible  that  something  shall  not  be  pre- 
served ;  yet  he  flung  himself  away,  we  almost 
think  too  generously,  on  objects  in  their  na- 
ture temporary.  We  have  always  felt 
O'Connell  to  be  infinitely  above  the  miserable 
local  politics  in  which  he  appeared  to  us  un- 
worthily entangled ;  and  the  great  question 
of  his  life  it  seems  to  us  not  only  might,  but 
would  have  been  sooner  and  more  happily 
determined,  were  it  not  for  the  interruption 
he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  creating.  But 
a  great,  a  good,  and  a  generous  man  we  be- 


lieve him  to  have  been;  and  of  all  these 
qualities  ample  proofs  are  given  in  Curran's 
volumes.  At  the  time  Curran's  sketch  was 
published,  he  could  only  have  been  heard  of  in 
England  as  a  factious,  turbulent  tribune  of  the 
people.  That  he  was  a  great  lawyer  was  to 
them  a  fact  first  communicated  by  Curran. 
The  sketch  of  Doherty  does  not  satisfy  us ; 
but,  in  truth,  it  was  not  until  after  the  year 
in  which  that  article  appeared  that  Do- 
herty's  power  appeared  in  anything  of  full 
development.  I^orth's  is  a  kindly  notice  of 
a  remarkable  man ;  but  with  him  Curran's 
relations  of  thought  appear  to  have  been 
what  Charles  Lamb  would  have  called  those 
of  imperfect  sympathy.  Wallace  is  a  sketch 
well  worth  careful  perusal.  It  is  that  of  a 
vigorous-minded,  self-educated  man,  who 
forced  his  way  to  the  foremost  ranks  of  a 
jealous  and  exclusive  profession,  and  whom 
nothing  but  his  having  to  drudge  out  life  in 
a  province  could  have  prevented  from  ob- 
taining high  distinction. 

We  have  reserved  until  after  we  had  no- 
ticed the  other  sketches,  that  of  Sergeant 
Ooold.  This  pleases  us  the  best  of  all.  It 
is  wholly  unsusceptible  of  abridgment,  and 
no  extracts  copld  give  any  adequate  notion 
of  it.  It  must  have  ereatly  delighted,  and 
essentially  served  Goold.  In  a  tone  of  cheer- 
ful badinage,  every  little  peculiarity  of  man- 
ner is  brought  out — everything  that  can 
awaken  a  playful  feeling  in  the  reader's  mind 
— while  no  one  good  quality  of  a  man  who 
had  in  him  much  6f  good  is  omitted.  Goold 
had,  it  would  seem,  dashed  through  a  good 
deal  of  money,  and  was  almost,  if  not  alto- 
gether, a  ruined  man  to  all  appearance,  when 
he  first  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  la- 
bors of  his  profession.  There  is  an  amusing 
allusion  to  some  apocryphal  adventures  of 
his  in  the  German  courts.  Doubtful  hints, 
in  which  we  hear  of  a  *'  palatifie  princess — 
jealous  husbands — babbling  maids  of  honor.'' 
When  Burke's  ^  Reflections  on  the  French 
Revolution"  appeared,  Goold  published  a 
pamphlet  in  vindication  of  Burke.  This 
brought  a  kindly  letter  from  Burke,  and  an 
invitation  to  Beaconsfield.  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
was  at  Beaconsfield,  and  on  his  way  to  Ire- 
land. Goold  was  too  late  to  catch  the  Vice- 
roy, and  some  reasonable  hopes  which  he 
had  of  promotion  were  disappointed,  and  he 
had  to  work  hard,  depend inflr  alone  on  such 
support  as  the  public — that  is,  as  the  attor- 
neys— were  disposed  to  give.  Goold's  tal- 
ents and  powers  of  being  of  service  were  of 
that  unmistakable  kind  which  attorneys  are 
quick- eyed  to  perceive. 
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From  this  Bketch  we  must  give  a  sen- 
tence:— 

^  Sergeant  6oo1d*B  practice  has  been,  and  still 
is,  principally  in  the  nisi  pritu  courts.  1  have 
not  much  to  pay  of  bis  distinctive  qualities  as  a 
lawyer.  He  is  evidently  quite  at  home  in  all  the 
points  that  come  into  daily  question,  and  he  puts 
them  forward  boldly  and  promptly.  Here  indeed, 
as  elsewhere,  he  affects  a  little  too  much  of  omnis- 
cience ;  but  unquestionable  it  is,  that  he  knows  a 
great  deal.  There  is  not,  I  apprehend,  a  single 
member  of  his  profession  less  liable  to  be  taken  by 
surprise  upon,  any  unexpected  point  of  evidence, 
or  practice,  or  pleading,  the  three  great  depart- 
ments of  our  law  to  which  his  attention  has  been 
chiefly  directed.  But  there  is  no  want  of  origin- 
ality in  his  appearance  and  manner.  His  person 
is  below  the  middle  siise,  and  notwithstanding  the 
wear  and  tear  of  sixty  years,  continues  compact, 
elastic,  and  airv.  His  face,  though  he  sometimes 
gives  a  desponuing  hint  that  it  is  not  what  it  was, 
still  attests  the  credibility  of  his  German  adven- 
tures. The  features  are  small  and  regular,  and 
keen  without  being  angular.  His  manner  is  all 
his  own.  His  quick  blue  eye  is  in  perpetual  mo* 
tion.  It  does  not  look  upon  an  object :  it  pounces 
opon  it.  So  of  the  other  external  signs  of  char- 
acter. 

'*  His  body,  like  his  mind,  moves  at  double-quick 
time.  He  darts  into  court  to  ar^ue  a  question  of 
costs  with  the  precipitation  of  a  man  rushing  to 
save  a  beloved  child  from  the  flames.  This  is  not 
trick  in  him,  for,  amone  the  collateral  arts  of  at- 
tracting notice  at  the  Irish  Bar  is  that  of  scour- 
ing with  breathless  speed  from  court  to  court,  up- 
setting attorneys'  clerks,  making  panting  apolo- 
S'es,  with  similar  manifestations  of  the  counsel's 
ability  to  keep  pace  with  the  importunate  calls 
of  his  multitudinous  clients.  Sergeant  Goold 
stands  too  high,  and  is,  I  am  certain,  too 
proud  to  think  of  resorting  to  these  locomo- 
tive devices.  His  impetuosity  is  pure  temper- 
ament. In  the  despatch  of  business,  more 
especially  in  the  choru»-sceneB,  where  half-a- 
dozen  learned  throats  are  at  once  clamoring  for 
precedence,  he  acquits  himself  with  a  physical 
energy  that  puts  him  almost  upon  a  par  in  this 
respect  with  that  great  •  lord  of  misrule* — 0*Con- 
nell  himself.  He  is  to  the  full  as  restless,  confi- 
dent, and  vociferative,  but  he  is  not  equally  indo- 
mitable ;  and  I  have  some  doubts  whether,  with 
all  his  bustle  and  vehemence,  he  ever  ascends  to 
the  true  sublime  of  tumult,  which  inspires  his 
learned  and  unemancipated  friend.  The  latter, 
who  is  in  himself  an  ambulatory  riot,  dashes  intd 
a  legal  affray  with  the  spirit  of  a  bludgeoned  hero 
of  a  fair,  determined  to  knock  down  every  friend 
or  foe  he  meets  *  for  the  honor  of  old  Ireland.' 
He  has  the  secret  glory,  too,  of  displaying  his 
athletic  capabilities  before  an  audience,  by  many 
of  whom  be  knows  that  he  is  feared  and  hated." 
-^p.  196-198. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Curran's  work 
contains  a  good  manj  essays  on  subjects  of 


general  literature.  Of  those  we  think  the 
most  interestioff  are  bis  reviews  of  Monsieur 
Mttsset  Patbay  s  "  Histoire  de  la  vie  et  dea 
ouvrages  de  J.  J.  Rousseau,"  and  of  the 
'*  Napoleon  Memoirs."  The  following  re- 
marks on  Rousseau's  character,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  it  was  formed,  strike 
us  as  important  and  original  :— 

"  The  effects  that  Rousseau  produced,  and  the 
extravagances,  both  of  thought  and  conduct,  into 
which  he  plunged — that  is,  his  genius  and  his  in- 
consistencies are — it  has  alwavs  struck  us,  to  be 
traced  to  one  or  two  obvious  singularities  in  his 
condition,  which  have  not  been  sufficiently  ob- 
served upon,  either  by  his  present  historian,  or  by 
any  of  the  preceding  writers,  whether  friends  or 
foes,  who  have  labored  to  explain,  or  to  expose  the 
character  of  this  extraordinary  man.  The  most 
striking  of  these  peculiarities  was  the  utter  want 
of  coincidence  between  his  theoretic  maxima,  and 
his  temperament  and  habits.  His  education  was 
irregular  and  vicious.  In  his  infancy  he  was 
turned  adrift  upon  the  worid,  with  no  other  guides 
than  the  passions  of  bis  age,  and  the  licentiooa 
examples  that  surrounded  him.  For  many  years 
he  continued  a  vagabond  and  an  adventurer, 
sometimes  so  needy  as  to  pass  the  night  without 
house  or  food — inevitably  contracting  the  vices 
of  each  successive  mode  of  life  upon  which  he 
chanced  to  be  flung,  but  ever,  as  he  has  stated  it 
himself,  finding  consolation,  under  the  severest 
privations,  in  the  ideal  anticipations  of  a  sensual 
imagination.  Before  his  twentieth  year,  be  bad 
been  successively  *  apprenti  greflier,  graveur,  la- 
quais,  valet-de-chambre,  E^minariste,  interprdte, 
d'un  archimandrite,  secretaire  du  cadastre,  mai- 
tre  de  musiqne.'  (i.  p.  41  )  At  that  age  he  found 
a  resting-place';  but,  as  if  it  were  fated  that  bis 
morals  were  to  be  benefited  by  no  change  of  for* 
tone,  the  residence  of  his  protectress  became  the 
scene  where  the  last  remnant  of  virtuous  re- 
traint,  that  had  survived  his  wanderings,  was  to 
be  sacrificed  to  her  example,  and  delil^rate  iovi« 
tation. 

**  Such  was  the  commencement  and  consum- 
mation of  Rousseau's  moral  education;  and  it  ia 
little  to  be  wondered  at,  if,  in  the  result,  he  be* 
came,  to  every  practical  purpose,  irretrievab^ 
enervated  by  the  corrupt  manners  and  habits 
amidst  which  his  youth  was  passed.  But  his  io- 
tellectual  character  was  not  so  quickly  decided. 
The  growth  of  his  faculties,  it  appears,  was  un* 
usually  sluw;  up  to  the  age  of  thirty-nine  his 
talents  were  unknown  to  his  friends,  and  almost 
to  himself.  He  had  previously,  it  is  true,  obscure 
intimations  of  his  strength  from  visitations  of  am- 
bitious reverie — the  inquietude  of  genius  waa 
about  him ;  but  up  to  the  very  moment  of  the  ex- 
plosion of  his  mind,  neither  Rousseau  himself, 
nor  any  who  had  known  him,  ever  anticipated  the 
career  that  was  before  him.  At  last  he  became 
an  author,  being  now  on  the  verge  of  forty.  By 
this  time  his  experience  of  life,  in  all  its  forms, 
had  been  great.  He  had  been  an  acute,  thoogb  a 
silent  observer  of  the  varied  scenes  he  bad  wit- 
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nessed.  He  had,  for  the  last  ten  years,  been  ini- 
tiated in  the  mysteries  oF  Parisian  society,  then 
at  its  most  profligate  period ;  and  his  quick  and 
comprehensive  understanding  had  seized  the  com- 
plicated system  of  vices,  in  all  their  disastrous 
coDseqoences,  with  which  it  teemed.  He  saw 
that  sy<4tero,  and,  with  the  help  of  his  imagination, 
in  all  its  deformity.  But  Rousseau's  aversion  to 
the  disorders  that  he  afterwards  aisnalized  him- 
self in  denouncing,  had  this  singularity,  that  it 
appears,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have  been  almost 
entirely  an  intellectual  repugnance.  Perhaps  to 
assert  that  it  was  not  a  moral  sentiment,  may  seem 
either  a  perversion  of  language,  or  at  best  a  pe- 
dantic distinction ;  but  when  we  remember  the 
history  and  the  habits,  both  previous  and  subse- 
quent, of  the  man,  it  appears  clearly  to  have  be- 
longed rather  to  that  class  of  moral  sentiments, 
which  result  from  the  conclusions  of  a  vigorous 
understanding  (or  more  correctly  speaking,  per- 
haps, may  be  called  those  conclusions  them- 
selves), than  to  the  instinctive  movements  of  an 
habitually  virtuous  mind.  Thus  by  the  time  that 
Rousseau's  philosophical  opinions  were  formed, 
his  personal  morals  were  ^one ;  and  it  was  his 
fate  to  commence  his  public  career  inveterately 
attached,  by  taste  and  temperament,  to  many  of 
the  licentious  indulgences,  against  which  he  ve- 
hemently, and,  we  do  think,  very  sincerely  inveigh- 
ed. This  view,  we  imagine,  will  go  pretty  far 
towards  explaining  several  or  the  singularities  in 
bis  works,  and  his  life.''— pp.  121-126. 

There  are  also  some  personal  reminiscences 
of  Barry  the  painter,  whom  our  author,  then 
a  mere  boy,  had  met  a  little  before  his  death. 
The  notice  is,  in  many  respects,  interesting, 
and  in  one  is  important,  as  correcting  the 
notion  of  Barry's  having  died  in  the  extreme 
destitution  that  had  been  supposed.  At  the 
period  of  his  death  an  annuity  had  been  pur- 
chased for  him  ;  "  and  this  recognition  of  his 
claims  cheered  his  latter  days.  He  deter- 
mined on  removing  to  a  house  sufficiently 
spacious  for  the  execution  of  a  series  of  epic 
paintings  that  he  had  long  been  meditating." 
In  this  dream  Death  found  him. 

Of  Banry*s  strange  mode  of  life  accounts 
have  been  before  given.  The  most  remark- 
able till  the  present  was  one  of  a  visit  by  Mr. 
Sou  they.  Curran  when  he  was  taken  to  see 
the  great  Barry  was  a  mere  boy ;  and  with  the 
word  "  great"  had  associated  ideas  of  dignity 
and  opulence.  What  was  his  surprise  when 
he  came  upon  the  actual  den  in  which  the 
old  magician  lived. 

••  The  area  was  bestrewn  with  skeletons  of  cats 
and  dogs,  marrow-bones,  waste-paper,  fragments 
of  boys'  hoops,  and  other  playthings,  and  with  the 
many  kinds  of  missiles,  which  the  pious  brats  of 
the  neighborhood  bad  hurled  against  the  unhal- 
lowed premises.  A  dead  cat  lay  upon  the  pro- 
jecting stone  of  the  parlor  window,  immediately 


under  a  sort  of  appeal  to  the  public,  or  a  procla- 
mation setting  forth,  that  a  dark  conspiracy  ex- 
isted for  the  wicked  purpose  of  molesting  the 
writer,  and  injuring  his  reputation,  and  conclud- 
ing with  an  offer  of  some  pounds  as  a  reward  to 
any  one  who  should  give  such  information  as 
might  lead  to  the  detection  and  conviction  of  the 
offenders.  This  was  in  Barry's  hand-writing,  and 
occupied  the  place  of  one  pane  of  glass.  The 
rest  of  the  framework  was  covered  with  what  I 
had  once  imagined  to  be  necromantic  devices—- 
some  of  his  own  etchings,  but  turned  upside  down, 
of  his  great  paintings  at  the  Adelpbi.  Young  as  I 
was,  I  was  not  insensible  to  the  moral  of  the 
scene.  I  was  ignorant  at  the  time  whether  what 
I  saw  had  been  wantonly  provoked,  or  whether  it 
was  cruel  and  capricious  vengeance  for  non-con- 
formity to  popular  observances ;  btit  whichever 
.might  be  me  case,  the  spectacle  before  me  en- 
graved upon  my  inexperienced  mind  an  important 
truth,  which  I  have  subsequently  had  too  many 
occasions  to  apply,  that  genius,  however  rare, 
without  temper  and  conduct,  is  one  of  the  most 
disastrous  privileges,  to  which  man  in  his  mis* 
taken  ambition  can  aspire. 

"  While  I  was  unconsciously  laying  in  these 
materials  for  after-reflection,  my  friends  gave  a 
second  and  louder  knock.  It  was  answered  by 
almost  as  loud  a  growl  from  the  second-floor  win- 
dow. We  looked  up,  and  beheld  a  head  thrust 
out,  surmounted  by  a  hunting-cap,  and  wearing  in 
front  a  set  of  coarse  and  angry  feature^*,  while  a 
voice,  intensely  Irish, in  some  hasty  phrases  made 
up  of  cursing  and  questioning,  demanded  our 
names  and  business.  Before  my  companions  had 
time  to  answer,  they  were  recognizea.  In  went 
the  head  and  hunting-cap  and  surly  visage ;  in  a 
few  seconds  the  door  was  opened,  and  I  was  in- 
troduced to  the  celebrated  Barry.  I  well  remem- 
ber his  dress  and  person,  and  can  recall,  almost 
without  an  effort,  the  minutest  details  of  this,  and 
of  my  subsequent  interviews  with  him.  The 
hunting-cap  was  still  on,  but  on  a  nearer  view,  I 
perceived  that  the  velvet  covering  had  been  re- 
moved— nothing  but  the  bare  and  unseemly  skel- 
eton remained.  He  wore  a  loose,  thread-bare, 
claret-colored  great  coat,  that  reached  to  his  heels, 
black  waistcoat,  black  et-ceteras,  gray  worsted 
stockings,  coarso  unpolished  shoes  with  leathern 
thongs,  no  neckcloth,  but,  like  Jean  Jaques  Rous- 
seau, whom  he  resembled  in  many  other  less  en- 
viable particulars,  he  seemed  to  have  a  taste  for 
fine  linen.  His  shirt  was  not  only  perfectly  clean, 
but  equally  genteel  in  point  of  texture,  with  even 
a  touch  of  dandyism  in  the  elaborate  plaiting  of 
the  frills.  On  the  whole,  his  costume  gave  the 
idea  of  extreme  negligence  without  uncleanli- 
ness. 

**  His  person  was  below  the  middle  size,  sturdy 
and  ungraceful.  You  could  see  at  once  that  ho 
had  never  practiced  bowing  to  the  world.  His 
face  was  striking.  An  Englishman  would  call  it 
an  Irish,  an  Irishman  a  Munster  face ;  but  Barry's 
had  a  character  independent  of  national  or  provin- 
cial peculiarities.  It  had  vulgar  features,  but  no 
vulgar  expression.  It  was  rugged,  austere,  and 
passion-beaten ;  but  the  passions  traced  there  were 
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those  of  aspiring  thought,  and  nnconqnerable 
energy,  asseriing  itself  to  the  last,  and  sullenly 
exulting  in  its  resources.  Of  this  latter  feeling, 
however,  no  symptoms  broke  out  on  the  present 
occasion.  His  two  visitors  were  old  friends,  heart- 
ily attached  to  his  fame ;  and  neither  of  them  had 
ever  handled  a  brush.  He  greeted  them  with  Irish 
vehemence  and  good-humor,  and  in  the  genuine 
intonations  of  his  native  province.  His  friends 
smiled  at  his  attire.  He  observed  it,  and  ioined 
in  the  laugh.  *  It  was,'  he  said,  *his  ordinary 
worliing-dress,  except  the  cap,  which  he  lately 
adopted  to  act  as  a  shade  for  his  eyes  when  he 
engraved  at  night.'  They  told  him  they  had  come 
to  see  the  recent  specimens  of  his  art,  and  parti- 
cularlv  his  Pandora.  He  answered,  that  they 
should  see  that,  and  everything  else  in  the  house. 
We  proceeded  to  the  staircase,  when  Barry,  sud<' 
denly  recollecting  himself,  turned  back  and  dou- 
ble-locked the  street-door.  l*he  necessity  of  this 
precaution  seemed  to  bring  a  momentary  gloom 
into  his  looks,  but  it  passed  away,  and  he  mounted 
cheerfully  before  us.  He  opened  tlie  door  of  the 
back-room  on  the  first-floor,  and  entered  first  to 
clear  away  the  cobwebs  before  us.  The  place  was 
full  of  engravings,  sketches,  and  casts,  confusedly 
heaped  together,  and  clotted  with  damp  and  dust. 
The  latter  he  every  now  and  then  removed  by  a 
vigorous  slap  with  the  skirt  of  his  coat.  There 
were  some  engravings  there  that  he  valued  highly* 
I  forget  the  subjects,  but  I  nerfectly  recollect  the 
ardor,  and  the  occasional  delicacy  and  tendernesa 


of  manner,  with  which  he  explained  their  beauties. 
He  apologized  for  the  disorder  around  him,  which 
arose,  he  said,  from  want  of  space,  for  he  conld 
trust  nothing  in  the  front  room.  The  observation 
introduced  the  subject  of  the  molestation  of  his 
premises.  He  spoke  without  much  emotion  of  hia 
mischievous  neighbors,  and  detailed  bis  fruitless 
efforts  to  counteract  their  schemes  of  annoy* 
ance,  pretty  much  as  a  man  would  recount  his 
defensive  operations  against  rate,  or  any  other 
domeatie  nuisance.  In  the  course  of  the  conver* 
sation,  he  explained  the  cause  of  tlie  solitude  in 
which  he  lived.  While  going  over  the  plates 
executed  bv  himself,  he  pointed  out  one  or  two 
that  be  had  detected  hie  fast  maid  servant  in  the 
act  of  purloining.  He  hinted  that  she  must  have 
been  corrupted  by  the  enemies  of  his  fame ;  at  all 
events,  he  expelled  her  forthwith,  and  never  aflet 
admitted  another  within  his  doors*  Some  speei* 
mens  of  art  lay  in  his  bed  chamber — the  back- 
room on  the  second-floor.  He  took  us  up  there, 
but  I  forbear  a  minute  description.  For  the  honor 
of  genius,  I  would  forget  the  miserable  truckle 
upon  which  a  man,  whose  powers  were  venerated 
by  Edmund  Burke,  lay  down  to  forget  his  privar 
tioDs  and  his  pride.'' — ^pp.  171-176. 

We  wish  that  we  had  room  for  farther  ex- 
tracts from  these  very  pleasing  and  instruc- 
tive volames,  but  we  have  exceeded  our 
spac  e. 


-»♦- 
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Johnson — we  call  him  Johnson,  because 
that  is  not  his  name,  and  we  would  rather  not 
be  personal — Johnson  called  upon  us  the 
other  day,  on  purpose  to  present  us  with  a 
neatly*  bound  copy  of  his  collected  works. 
We  were  extremely  busy  at  the  time,  and  so 
we  told  him,  but  Johnson  was  not  easily  got 
rid  of.  Assuring  us  he  would  not  detain  us 
many  seconds,  he  took  a  seat,  and — as  the 
time-piece  on  our  mantel-piece  can  witness — 
entertained  us  for  one  hour  and  ten  minutes 
with  the  story  of  his  grievances. 

Johnson  had  written,  he  assured  us,  no 
less  than  five  successful  plays — all  of  which 
had  been  acted,  and  all  applauded  to  the  echo. 
**  And  now,  sir,"  he  continued,  **  What's  the 
use  of  it  ?  Five  plays,  sir,  all  successful  1 
And  yet,  siri  every  oue  of  them  forgotten  1 

"Here,  sir/'  «ikdJ(dl9MMi  d«dt  *  vigorous 

■  ■*. 


blow  on  the  unconscious  and  neglected  volume. 
*<  Here,  sir,  I  bring  them  out  in  a  collected 
form,  and  not  a  copy  has  been  asked  for  1 
Depend  upon  it,  sir,  it's  all  up  with  the  dra- 
ma. There  was  a  time  when  men  who  wrote 
but  one  play  gained  celebrity,  and  here,  sir, 
I've  written  five,  sir — Five  I" 

We  condoled  with  him  as  we  best  could, 
and  tried  to  hold  out  brilUdut  visions  of  the 
justice  to  be  done  to  him  by  generations  yet 
unborn :  but  it  was  useless  ;  Johnson  would 
not  be  comforted.  Grateful,  however,  for 
our  sympathy,  he  did  the  kindest  thing  he 
could  have  done.  He  left  us.  Not,  though, 
till  we  had  given  the  mo&l  solemn  promise 
that  we  would  at  our  very  earliest  leisure 
read  through  the  wh(^e  of  the  collected 
works,  from  title-page  to  Finis. 

We  placed  the  copy  of  the  works  of  Jo  bn* 
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8on  on  the  shelf  behind  as,  and  there  for  sev- 
eral days  it  stayed  as  unmolested  and  unno- 
ticed as  its  thousand  brethren  that  still  en- 
cumbered the  warehouses  of  Johnson's  pnb- 
lisher.  One  morning,  however,  we  thought 
that  we  would  look  at  it,  and  see  what  John* 
son  really  had  produced,  for  we  confess  we 
had  forgotten  the  very  names  of  bis  plays 
qiMle  as  completely  as  it  seemed  the  public 
had.  Accordingly,  we  looked  along  our 
shelves  for  it ;  but  for  some  time  in  vain. 
The  volume  was  a  thin  one,  and  must,  we 
supposed,  have  slipped  behind  its  bulkier 
neighbors.  We  were  just  giving  up  our 
search  as  hopeless,  when  all  at  once  we 
caught  a  sight  of  it,  and  in  such  company, 
that  it  made  us  smile  despite  ourselves,  as 
we  remembered  the  poor  fellow's  sad  com- 
plaints that  he — the  author  of  no  less  a  num- 
ber than  five  plays — was  still  unread — for- 
gotten ! 

Johnson  was  squeezed  between  two  vol- 
umes of  the  works  of  Lope  de  Yega! 

The  accidental  juxtaposition  of  the  two  dra- 
matists was  certainly  a  somewhat  strange  one. 
Poor  Johnson  1  We  had  promised  him  posthu- 
mous and  undying  fame  for  his  five  dramas — 
bis  "Five,  sir — ^Five!"  as  he  so  proudly 
dwelt  upon  their  number ;  and,  for  the  life 
of  us,  we  could  not  help  laughing  at  our 
prophecy,  as  we  asked  ourselves,  how  many 
plays  of  all  the  hundreds  the  great  Spaniard 
wrote,  are  heard  of  now.  Nay,  how  many 
were  there  that  even  long  survived  their  au- 
thor ?  A  percentage,  truly>  most  disbearten- 
mg  to  Johnson ! 

At  once,  we  mentally  ran  over  all  we  knew 
of  Lope  de  Vega — •*  tlie  Prodigv  of  Nature," 
the  "  King  of  Comedy,"  the  *♦  Spanish  Phce- 
nix,"  as  he  was  styled  by  his  various  critics — 
the  man  whose  name  became  admitted  into 
the  Spanish  language  as  an  adjective  express- 
ing the  extreme  of  excellence.     At  once  we 
turned  to  different  memoirs  of  the  poet,  and 
looked  over  the  astounding  arithmetical  cal- 
culations that  in  different  lands  at  different 
times,  have  been  made  to  state  the  number 
of  his  works*.    And  if  the  reader  does  not 
know  already,  we  should  like  to  hear  him 
guess  how  many  plays  he  thinks  it  possible 
that  Lope  de  Vega  wrote.     We  have  pre- 
pared him,  doubtless,  to  suppose  the  number 
large,  but  in  spite  of  all  our  warnings,  we  defy 
the  boldest  guesser  to  come  near  the  truth. 
Let  him  think  of  a  number  that  may  seem 
preposterous.    It  will   be  much  below  the 
mark.     Nay,  let  him  even  work  out  that 
mysterious  problem  in    mental    arithmetic 
which  we  remember  puzzling  over  in  our 


school-boy  days,  and  having  thought  of  a 
number,  double  it,  add  ten  to  it,  and  sot  on—* 
we  forget,  exactly,  the  true  formula.  Stilly 
will  the  total,  in  all  probability,  fall  consid- 
erably short  of  the  number  of  plays  composed 
by  Lope  de  Vega. 

The  lowest  calculation  that  seems  based 
on  anything  like  solid  grounds,  is  that  given 
by  M.  Damas  Hinard,  in  an  admirable  me- 
moir of  the  poet,  prefixed  to  a  French  trans- 
lation of  his  plays ;  or  rather  some  of  hia 
plays,  for  we  should  like  to  see  the  man  who 
could  translate  them  all,  in  one  life- time, 
supposing  all  to  be  extant.  M.  Hinard 
informs  us — a  statement  in  which  Schah, 
the  German  historian  of  the  Spanish  drama» 
and  others  coincide — that  Lope  de  Vega 
wrote  the  prodigious  number  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred plays  J 

Fifteen  hundred  plays !  Written  by  one 
man's  hand — conceived  by  one  naan's  brain  1 
Well  may  another  of  his  biographers,  Mr. 
G.  H.  Lewes,  say,  <*  It  really  takes  one*a 
breath  away  to  hear  of  such  achievements." 
But  we  have  not  yet  done.  At  the  imminent 
risk  of  having  our  veradty  impugned^  we 
must  go  on  to  tell  what  else  Lope  de  Vega 
wrote.  As  though  the  fifteen  hundred  plays 
were  not  enough  for  one  man's  work,  we 
find  he  wrote  besides  about  three  hundred 
interludes  and  autos  saeramentales  (a  species 
of  dramatic  composition  resembling  our  an- 
cient  miraole-plays) ;  ten  epic  poems ;  one 
burlesque  poem,  called  La  Gatomaquia; 
various  descriptive  and  didactic  poems  ;  a 
host  of  sonnets,  romances,  odes,  elegies,  and 
epistles;  several  works  written  in  mingled 
prose  and  verse ;  eight  prose  novels ;  not  to 
mention  other  prose  writings,  or  his  numerous 
prefaces  and  dedications.  What  a  labor 
for  one  life- time  1  Were  it  for  nothing  more 
than  the  stupendous  quantity  of  his  produc- 
tions— leaving  quality  altogether  out  of  the 
consideration — Lope  de  Vega  would  be  one 
of  the  greatest  wonders  in  the  whole  history 
of  Literature. 

And  yet  his  wonderful  rapidity  was  not  a 
mere  flow  of  wofds  unhampered  by  ideas.  In 
speaking  of  the  quantity  of  his  productions 
without  regard  to  quality,  we  would  by  no 
means  insinuate  that  in  the  latter  respect 
they  would  not  bear  examination.  We  will 
not,  it  is  true,  go  to  such  lengths  as  his  friend 
and  pupil.  Mental  van,  does,  when  he  declares 
that  if  the  works  of  Lope  de  Vega  were 
placed  in  one  scale,  and  those  of  all  ancient 
and  modern  poets  in  the  other,  the  weight  of 
the  former  would  not  only  decide  the  cnmpar- 
ison  in  point  of  quality,  but  would  also  "  be 
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a  fair  emblem  of  the  superiority  in  point  of 
merit  of  Lope's  verses  over  those  of  all  other 
poets  together."  But  setting  aside  the  exag- 
gerations of  his  devoted  admirer,  this  much 
is  pretty  certain :  not  only  did  Lope  de  Vega 
actually  produce  fifteen  hundred  dramas,  but 
they  were — as  our  friend  Johnson  tells  us 
his  own  five  were — all  successful !  They  de- 
lighted all  Spain,  charmed  even  the  sombre 
spirit  of  Philip  the  Second,  and — sure  test 
of  success— 

In  present  dramas,  as  in  days  gone  by, 

they  brought  in  money  to  the  theatres'  treas- 
uries, and  secured  at  competence  to  their 
author. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  number 
of  his  works  given  above  is  that  recorded  by 
M.  Damas  Hinard,  and  others.  But  as  if 
this  were  not  suffi<:iently  miraculous,  some 
of  his  biographers  adopt  a  considerably 
higher  figure.  Montalvan,  above  alluded  to, 
asserts  in  his  Fama  Postuma  (a  work  pub- 
lished in  honor  of  Lope  de  Yega,  in  sixteen 
hundred  and  thirty-six,  a  few  months  only 
after  the  poet's  death)  that  he  had  written 
sioHTSEN  hundred  plays,  and  four  hundred 
autos  sacramentales !  This  is  the  number 
also  quoted  by  Lord  Holland,  in  his  Life  of 
Lope  de  Vega,  published  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  six. 

Bouterwek,  in  the  volume  of  his  Gres- 
chichte  der  Poesie  and  Beredsamkeit,  inrhich 
treats  on  Spanish  literature  (published  about 
eighteen  hundred  and  eight)  surpasses  even 
Montalvan  in  his  estimate  of  Lope  de  Ve- 
la's fecundity.  He  says  that  "Lope  de 
Vega  required  no  more  than  four and-twenty 
hours  to  write  a  versified  drama  of  three  acts 
in  redondillas,  interspersed  with  sonnets,  ter- 
cets, and  octaves,  and  from  beginning  to  end 
abounding  in  intrigues,  prodigies,  or  inter- 
esting situations.  This  astonishing  facility 
enabled  him  to  supply  the  Spanish  theatre 
with  upwards  of  two  thousand  original  dra- 
mas." He  tells  us  that  the  theatrical  man- 
agers would  wait  at  Lope's  elbow,  carrying 
off  the  acts  as  fast  as  he  could  write  them, 
not  giving  the  poet  time  even  to  revise  his 
work ;  and  that  immediately  upon  one  play 
being  finished,  a  fresh  applicant  would  ar- 
rive to  prevail  on  him  to  commence  a  new 
piece?  A  wholesale  manufactory  of  dra- 
mas, truly!  What  would  friend  Johnson 
think  of  orders  coming  in  like  this  ? 

Another  calculation  Bouterwek  goes  into, 
as  to  the  amount  of  paper  Lope  used.  He 
tells  us,  '^According  to  his  own  (Lope's) 


testimony,  he  wrote  on  an  average  five  sheets 
per  day ;  it  has  therefore  been  computed 
that  the  number  of  sheets  which  he  com- 
posed  during  his  life  must  have  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five."  This  computa- 
tion, however,  strikes  us  as  somewhat  doubt- 
ful, inasmuch  as  it  proceeds  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  Lope's  average  of  five  sheets  per 
diem  extended  throughout  the  whole  seven- 
ty-three years  of  his  existence,  commencing 
at  his  birth — when  for  a  day  or  two  at  least 
he  would  not  do  much,  precocious  though 
we  know  him  to  have  been — and  finishing 
with  his  death.  We  should  hardly  think 
that  Lope  quite  meant  this  when  he  laid 
down  the  average,  though  really  we  feel  so 
bewildered  amongst  all  these  high  figures, 
that  we  know  not  exactly  what  to  think. 
We  feel  as  if  we  were  working  out  sums  ia 
astronomy,  and  calculating  distances  of  stars, 
instead  of  reckoning  a  literary  man's  produc- 
tions. However,  come  we  at  once  to  the 
last  grand  total — right  or  wrong.  Bouter- 
wek says  it  is  estimated,  ^*  that  allowing  for 
the  deduction  of  a  small  portion  of  prose. 
Lope  de  Vega  must  have  written  upwarde 
of  twentv-one-million  three  hundred  thou- 
sand  verses." 

Lord  Holland  also  adopts  this  estimate, 
but,  like  all  the  rest  of  them,  manages  still 
to  magnify  it,  even  while  he  quotes.  He 
tells  us  "  twenty-one  millions  three  hundred 
thousand  of  his  lines  are  said  to  be  actually 
printed."  And  yet  we  find  Lope  de  Vega 
himself,  in  the  Eclogue  to  Claudio,  one  of 
his  latest  works,  declaring  that,  large  as  is 
the  quantity  cf  his  printed  works,  those  which 
stilt  remain  unprinted  are  even  yet  more 
numerous.  So,  if  we  take  Lord  Holland's 
statement  of  the  quantity  actually  printed, 
and  remembering  that  the  printed  portion  ia 
not  half  of  what  Lope  de  Vega  wrote  alto- 
gether,— But  no.  We  must  refrain.  We  are 
getting  once  more  into  the  high  numbers,  and 
we  begin  already  to  feel  giddy.  So  we  most 
let  Lord  Holland,  Bouterwek,  Montalvan, and 
the  rest,  say  what  they  please ;  we  cannot 
possibly  keep  pace  with  them,  but  must 
needs  content  ourselves  with  the  very  mod- 
erate figure  we  commenced  with,  and  say 
that  Lope  de  Vega,  after  all,  wrote  only  fif- 
teen hundred  plays. 

For  this  quantity,  however — marvellous, 
nay  incredible,  as  it  may  seem — pretty  con- 
clusive evidence  may  be  advanced.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  facts  which 
tend  to  prove  it.  Two  will  suflSce.  In  the 
first  place,  that  number  was  given  by  Doctor 
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Fernando  Cardosa,  the  intimate  friend  of 
Lope  de  Vega,  in  the  funeral  speech  he  made 
over  the  poet's  grave.     It  is  just  possible,  we 
grant,  that  on  so  solemn,  and  yet  so  exciting, 
an  occasion  as  a  funeral  oration,  the  orator 
may  be  induced  to  speak  more  highly  of  his 
friend  departed  than,  perhaps,  strictest  truth 
would  warrant.     Nay,  we  have  heard  it  said, 
that  even  sculptured   epitaphs   have  been 
known,  ere  now,  in  some  slight  manner  to 
exaggerate   the  merits  of  the  dead.     But 
figures  will  not  stand  this  sort  of  thing. 
There  is  a  stern  matter-of  fact  principle  about 
figures — an  absence  of  all  poetry,  sympathy, 
or  feeling — that  at  once  suppresses  anything 
like  trifling  with  them.     Orators  may  win 
men  to  anything,  but  figures  know  that  two 
and  two  are  four,  and  they  will  stick  to  it, 
say  what  you   will.      Therefore,   however 
anxious  the  doctor  may  have  been  to  make 
the  most  of  his  subject,  he  would  hardly,  we 
should  say,  have  ventured  on  the  hazardous 
experiment  of  ''  cooking  the  accounts,"  at  a 
Ume  when  his  arithmetic  could  be  immedi- 
ately set  right  by  simple  reference  to  the 
files  of  playbills.     Managers  did  keep  some 
accounts,  we  suppose,  even  in  those  days. 

Still  less  safely  could  Lope  de  Vega  himself 
in  his  own  lifetime  have  ventured  on  exag- 
geration in  this  matter,  and  so  we  feel  we 
must,  at  least,  place  some  reliance  on  the 
statements  he,  from  time  to  time,  put  out  of 
his  own  progress.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
publishing  at  various  periods,  in  the  prefaces 
to  his  new  works,  either  a  list  or  an  account 
of  the  number  of  his  plays  when  written. 
Accordingly,  we  find  the  figure  regularly 
advancing  from  the  year  sixteen  hundred 
and  three,  when,  in  the  prologue  to  his  Pele- 
grino,  he  gives  a  catalogue  of  three  hundred 
and  thirty -seven  plays ;  to  the  list  contained 
in  his  Arte  Nuevo  de  hacer  Comedias,  pub- 
lished in  sixteen  hundred  and  nine,  when  they 
amounted  to  four  hundred  and  eighty-three; 
to  that  given  with  a  new  volume  of  his  play.% 
in  sixteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  when  they 
had  reached  the  number  of  eight  hundred  ; 
to  a  list  of  nine  hundred  plays,  in  the  year 
sixteen  hundred  and  twenty ;  to  one  of  a 
thousand  and  seventy  in  the  year  sixteen 
hundred  and  twenty-five :  and,  lastly,  in  his 
Eclogue  to  Claudio  (sixteen  hundred  and 
thirty),  he  says:  "  But  if  I  come  now  to  tell 
you  of  the  infinite  number  of  comic  fables, 
you  will  be  astonished  to  hear  that  I  have 
composed  fifteen  hundred." 

Pero  si  ahora  el  nnmero  infioito 
De  las  fabalaa  comicas  intento 
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Mil  y  qalnientas  fabulas  admira. 

Is  our  account  of  Lope  de  Vega's  labors 
yet  sufficiently  miraculous  ?  Shall  we  now 
leave  him  with  his  fifteen  hundred  plays, 
and  other  works,  content  to  let  our  readers 
wonder  that  he  did  so  much  ?  Or  shall  we 
risk  their  incredulity  by  telling  them  that  he 
did  more  ?  We  feel  half  tempted  to  go  on, 
and  in  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of  his  adventures 
and  occupations  to  show  how  much  of  his 
life,  of  little  more  than  threescore  years  and 
ten,  must  have  been  taken  up  by  other  matters 
than  this  mighty  mass  of  literary  work.  For 
Lope  de  Vega  was  a  soldier,  a  secretary,  an 
alchemist,  a  priest ;  he  married  twice,  and 
had  a  family ;  he  studied  and  became  pro- 
ficient in  the  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and 
Portuguese  tongues,  and  yet  found  time  to 
write  his  fifteen  hundred  plays  ! 

Our  readers  may  suppose  he  was  not  long 
about  anything  he  took  in  hand.  In  fact,  if 
we  believe  his  friend,  Montalvan,  he  began 
at  once  as  he  intended  to  go  on — almost  we 
may  say  from  his  cradle.  We  are  told  that 
he  understood  Latin  at  the  ripe  age  of  five  ; 
and  also,  much  about  the  same  time  com* 
menced  composing  Spanish  verses,  which  he 
dictated  to  his  playfellows  to  write  down  for 
him — for  he  became  an  author  before  he  had 
learned  to  write.  He  sold  his  verses  too  (the 
clever  dog !)  for  toys  and  sweetmeats.  How 
rarely  do  we  find  the  genius  and  the  man  of 
business  thus  combined  1  Between  eleven  and 
twelve  years  of  age,  he  himself  informs  us, 
in  his  New  Art  of  Dramaiic  Writing  (Arte 
Nuevo  de  hacer  Comedias),  he  had  written 
several  petites  comedies,  in  the  antique 
Spanish  form  of  four  short  acts.  At  fourteen 
years  of  age  (Anno  Domini  fifteen  hundred 
and  seventy-six)  he  ran  away  from  college 
to  see  the  world ;  and,  in  the  following 
year,  entered  the  army,  serving  both  in  Por- 
tugHl  and  in  Africa,  under  the  Marquis  of 
Santa  Cruz.  The  next  year  be  came  home 
again,  aiid  engaged  himself  as  page  and 
secretary  to  the  Bishop  of  A  villa,  working 
away,  of  course,  at  his  poetry  all  the  while, 
as  none  but  Lope  de  Vega  or  a  steam-engine 
could  work,  and  producing,  amongst  various 
other  things,  a  pastoral  comedy  in  three  acts, 
called  La  l^astoral  de  Jacinto,  the  author- 
soldier-secretary  being  then  sixteen  years  of 
age  1  Sent  by  his  patron,  the  bishop,  to  the 
university  of  Alcal4,  he  went  to  work  at  the 
solid  fare  of  philo80|)hy,  theology,  and  mathe- 
matics, taking  at  the  same  time,  by  way  of  a 
relish,  the  Italian,  Portuguese  and  French 
67 
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languages.  But  even  all  this  was  insufficient 
for  his  voracious  appetite.  So — to  carry  out 
the  simile — he  flew  to  the  occult  sciences,  as 
to  a  lump  of  bread  and  cheese  to  finish  up 
with.  And  now  he  was  never  happy  but 
when  in  the  midst  of  crucibles,  furnaces,  and 
alembics.  If  any  one  could  have  found  out 
the  grand  secret,  it  would  surely  have  been 
Lope  de  Vega.  He  didn't;  so  we  must 
needs  suppose  the  alchemists  were  laboring 
under  a  mistake. 

Next  Lope  de  Vega  fell  in  love.  Some 
say  with  one  lady ;  some  say  with  two.  We 
should  incline  to  think  the  latter — one  at  a 
time  could  hardly  be  enough  for  him.  He 
didn't  marry  them,  nor  either  of  them.  Some 
time  afterwards,  thinking  it  time  to  settle 
down  in  ]\(e,  he  made  his  mind  up  to  become 
a  priest.  He  underwent  the  necessary  pre- 
parations, and  was  on  the  very  eve  of  being 
ordained,  when  he  fell  in  love  again.  The 
church  and  priestly  vows  were  no  more  to  be 
thought  of.  He  married.  This  was  in  fifteen 
hundred  and  eighty-four. 

Scarcely  was  he  married,  however,  than — 
just  by  way  of  a  change — he  g;ot  into  prison, 
owing  to  a  duel.  He  escaped,  of  course ;  it 
was ,  not  likely  he  could  wait  until  his  time 
of  imprisonment  was  over.  He  went  to 
Valencia,  remained  there  some  time  writing, 
until  upon  the  death  of  his  wife  he  flew  once 
more  to  battle,  for  excitement,  and  embarked 
on  board  the  Invincible  Armada,  which 
Philip  the  Second  was  then  fitting  out  to 
invade  the  English  coasts.  The  Invincible 
Armada  being  thoroughly  destroyed.  Lope 
next  visited  Italy,  spending  some  years  in 
Naples,  Parma,  and  Milan.  Returning  once 
more  to  Madrid,  he  married  again,  and  by 
his  second  wife  was  soon  made  a  happy  father. 

Now  he  was  writing  in  earnest  for  the 
stage,  poverty  and  himself,  as  he  tells  us, 
*'  having  entered  into  pai'tnership  as  traders 
in  verses ;"  and  a  very  large  proportion  of 
his  plays  were  the  production  of  this  trading 
firm  during  the  tranquil  years  of  his  second 
marriage.  He  lost  his  second  wife  in  the  year 
sixteen  hundred  and  seven,  some  sixteen  years 
after  he  had  married  her,  and  then  he  joined 
the  Inquisition,  and  finally  became  a  priest. 

His  priestly  duties  were  numerous,  but 
evc^n  yet  he  managed  to  find  time  for  the 
theatre,  and  the  yerj  year  that  he  was  made 
a  priest  (sixteen  hundred  and  nine)  he  wrote 
hb.  Arte  Nuevo  de  hacer  Comedias,  and 
we  would  rather  not  venture  upon  saying 
how  many  plays. 

But  we  are  not  writing  the  life  of  Lope  de 
Vega.  We  have  alreadygone  at  a  much  greater 


length  than  we  intended  into  th^  story  of  his 
travels  and  adventures.  One  more  short 
anecdote  in  illustration  of  the  wonderful  rapid- 
ity of  Lope's  pen,  and  we  have  done.  We 
find  it  in  Montalvan. 

The  writer  for  the  theatre  at  Madrid  waa 
at  one  time  at  such  a  loss  for  comedies  that 
the  doors  of  the  Theatre  de  la  Croz  were 
shut ;  but  as  it  was  in  the  Carnival,  he  was 
extremely  anxious  on  the  subject,  so  Lope 
and  his  friend  Montalvan  were  applied  to, 
and  they  agreed  to  compose  a  joint  comedy 
as  fast  as  possible.  It  was  the  Tercera  Orden 
de  San  Francisco,  and  is  the  very  one  in 
which  Arias  acted  the  part  of  the  Saint  (we 
bec^  the  pardon  of  leading  tragedians  now 
living — the  criticism  is  Montalvan's,  not  our 
own)  more  naturally  than  was  ever  witnessed 
on  tne  stage.  The  first  act  fell  to  Lope's  lot, 
the  second  to  Montalvan's.  These  were  de- 
spatched in  two  days,  and  the  third  act  was 
to  be  divided  equally  between  the  two  au- 
thors, each  doing  eight  leaves.  Montalvan 
went  home  at  night,  and  being  well  aware 
that  he  could  not  equal  Lope  in  the  execu- 
tion, he  thought  (misguided  Montalvan !)  that 
he  would  try  and  beat  him  in  the  despatch  of 
the  business.  For  this  purpose  he  got  up  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  managed  to 
complete  his  portion  of  the  act  by  eleven. 
Montalvan  then  went  out — not  a  little  proud 
of  what  he'd  done,  no  doubt — to  look  for 
Lope.  He  found  him  in  his  garden,  very 
deeply  occupied  with  an  orange- tree  that  had 
been  frost-bitten  in  the  night.  What  ?  not 
at  work  ?  Montalvan  doubtless  thought  he'd 
got  him  now  I  He  asked  him  how  he  had 
got  on  with  his  task,  when  Lope  answered  : 

"  I  set  about  it  at  five ;  but  I  finished  the 
act  an  hour  ago ;  took  a  bit  of  ham  for  break- 
fast, wrote  an  epistle  of  fifty  triplets;  and 
have  watered  the  whole  of  the  garden,  which 
has  not  a  little  fatigued  me." 

Then,  taking  out  the  papers,  he  read  to 
his  collaborateur  the  eight  leaves  and  the 
triplets,  "  a  circumstance,"  Montalvan  adds, 
"  that  would  have  astonished  me,  had  I  not 
known  the  fertility  of  his  genius,  and  the  do* 
minion  he  had  over  the  rhymes  of  our  lan- 
guage." 

Well  might  it  have  astonished  him,  in- 
deed !  It  would  have  surprised  us,  if  any- 
thing could.  But  then  it  can't — at  least  when 
it  relates  to  Lope  de  Vega. 

And  now,  out  of  all  the  astounding  number 
of  his  works,  how  many  are  there  that  are 
ever  heard  of  now  ?  Lord  Holland  mention- 
ed nine  that  were  still  played  in  hb  time. 
More,  many  more  than  these  are  read.    Bat 
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yet  how  small  a  portion  of  the  mighty  whole  ! 
Poor  Johnson  1    Your  collected  works  most 


form  a  very  much  more  bulky  volume,  be- 
fore youVe  any  right  to  grumble. 


Prom  the  Quarterly    Review. 


ARCHDEACON    HARE.* 


How  difficult  it  is  for  foreigners  to  under- 
stand the  institutions  of  England  1  What  a 
mass  of  contradictions  is  involved  in  our  con- 
stitution, in  our  church,  in  our  universities  I 
How  hard  it  is  to  discover  the  springs  which 
influence  the  nation !  How  entangled  are  the 
ramifications  of  law,  of  literature,  of  science  I 
We  have  all  been  made  acqusunted  with  this 
peculiarity  in  one  vast  branch  through  the 
terrible  revelations  of  war.  But  it  is,  m  fact, 
a  part  not  only  of  *'  the  system,"  as  it  is 
called,  but  of  our  character,  of  our  situation. 
It  is  at  once  our  curse  and  our  blessing.  Its 
dangers  can  be  guarded  against,  its  i^van- 
tages  may  be  made  the  most  of ;  but  its  root 
is  deep  in  our  very  inmost  being — we  cannot 
lose  it  or  change  it  without  ceasing  to  be 
what  we  are  or  have  been. 

To  no  point  does  this  apply  more  truly 
than  to  our  literature  and  theology.  Go  to 
France  or  Germany,  and  no  man  will  be  at  a 
loss  to  tell  you  where  the  most  learned,  the 
most  enlightened  men  of  the  country  are  to 
be  found.  They  are  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute; they  are  lecturers  in  the  College  of 
Henri  lY. ;  they  are  Professors  in  the  Uni- 
versities. Here  and  there  they  may  have 
risen  to  be  Ministers  of  State.  But  such  a 
rise  has  been  through  their  literary  emi- 
nence ;  and  that  eminence  is  illustrated,  not 
superseded,  by  their  new  position.  Every 
one  knows  where  is  the  oracle  at  whose  mouth 
he  is  to  inquire.  In  England  it  is  far  other- 
wise. Now  and  then  it  may  be  that  a  great 
light  in  theology  or  history  will  burst  forth 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  and  draw  all  eyes  to 
itself.  But  these  are  exceptions.  Look  over 
the  roll  of  our  literary  heroes    in   ancient 

^  1.  Archdeacon  ffare'n  JLatt  Charge,  1855. 
2.  Vindication  of  Luther  againet  hie  Recent  Englieh 
Aeeailante.  Second  Edition.  1856.  a  7\bo  Ser- 
mone  preached  in  Heretmoneeux  Church  on  the 
Deathof  Arthdeacon Hare,  by^teXev.  ff,  V.  Elliott^ 
emd  by  the  Rm,  /.  N.  Simpkineon.    1866. 


times  or  in  present.  Engaged  in  the  dis- 
tracting labors  of  the  school-room,  serving 
the  tables  of  a  bank,  in  the  back  room  of  a 
public  office,  in  the  seclusion  of  a  rustio 
parish,  are  too  often  planted  the  men  who  in 
France  or  Germany  would  have  been  en* 
throned  on  professorial  chairs  addressing 
themselves  to  the  rising  historians,  philolo- 

fers,  or  theologians  of  the  age.  The  evil 
as  been  pointed  out  in  the  Report  of  the  late 
Oxford  Commission,  and  may,  we  hope,  be 
remedied  to  some  extent  by  the  new  one ; 
for  an  evil  undoubtedly  it  is,  that  Archimedes 
should  be  without  the  standing-place  from 
whence  he  might  move  tl^e  world.  But 
there  is  a  brighter  side  to  this  state  of  things 
which  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  a  good 
that  light  should  be  diffused  as  well  as  con- 
centrated; that  speculation  and  pracdce 
should  be  combinea  and  not  always  isolated ; 
that  genius  should  be  at  times  forced  into  un- 
congenial channels  and  compelled  to  animate 
forms  of  life  which  else  would  be  condemned 
to  hopeless  mediocrity. 

We  have  made  these  remarks  because  we 
are  about  to  enter  on  a  remarkable  instance 
of  their  applicability.  If  any  foreigaer 
landing  in  England  last  year  had  asked  where 
he  should  find  the  man  best  acquainted  with 
all  modem  forms  of  thought  here  or  on  the 
Continent — where  he  should  find  the  most 
complete  collection  of  the  philosophical,  the- 
ological, or  historical  literature  of  Germany 
— where  he  should  find  profound  and  exact 
scholarship  combined  with  the  most  varied 
and  extensive  learning — what  would  have 
been  the  answer  ?  Not  in  Oxford — ^not  in 
Cambridge — not  in  London.  He  must  have 
turned  far  away  from  academic  towns  or 
public  libraries  to  a  secluded  parish,  in  Sus- 
sex, and  in  the  minister  of  that  parish,  in  an 
archdeacon  of  one  of  the  least  miportant  of 
English  dioceses,  he  would  have  found  what 
he  sought.    He  would  have  found  such 
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one  there :  he  would  now  find  such  an  one 
DO  more.  For  such  was  Julius  Hare,  late 
Rector  of  Herstmonceux  and  Archdeacon  of 
Lewes.  There  are  many  in  humble  places 
and  in  high  to  whom,  both  on  public  and 
private  grounds,  a  brief  attempt  to  endeavor 
to  sketch  the  life  and  character  of  such  a 
man,  to  fix  the  position  which  he  held  in  his 
generation  towards  his  church  and  country, 
may  not  be  unacceptable. 

Julius  Charles  Hare  was  born  on  the  13th 
of  September,  1795.  He  was  the  third  of 
four  brothers,  all  more  or  less  remarkable, 
and  all  united  together  by  an  unusually 
strong  bond  of  fraternal  affection — Francis, 
Augustus,  Julius,  and  Marcus.  Of  these  the 
eldest  and  the  youngest  have  left  no  memo- 
rial behind ;  but  the  two  nearest  in  years  and 
nearest  in  character  cannot  be  mentioned  to- 
gether without  noticing  the  one  as  well  as 
the  other.  Augustus  Hare  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  all  who  can  recall  the  lofty  and 
chivalrous  soul,  the  firm  yet  gentle  heart, 
which  was  so  well  represented  in  his  bearing 
and  countenance.  He  will  be  long  remem- 
bered by  those  who  never  knew  him  through 
the  two  volumes  of  *'  Sermons  to  a  Countrv 
Congregation,"  which  will  probably  be  hand- 
ed down  to  future  generations  as  the  first 
example  of  the  great  improvement  of  rural 
preaching  in  the  nineteenth  century — as  a 
striking  proof  of  the  effect  which  a  refined 
and  cultivated  mind  may  have  in  directing 
the  devotions  and  lives  of  the  most  simple 
and  ignorant  populations.  But  he  will  be 
remembered  also  by  the  undying  affection  of 
his  younger  and  more  celebrated  brother,  ex- 
pressed many  a  time  and  oft  with  a  fervor 
and  simplicity  unusual  in  our  countrymen — 
nowhere  more  strikingly  than  in  the  revised 
edition  of  the  "  Guesses  at  Truth  by  Two 
Brothers,"  in  which  they  first  appeared  be- 
fore the  world. 

*'  In  truth,  through  the  whole  of  this  work  I 
have  been  holding  converse  with  him  who  was 
once  the  partner  in  it,  as  he  was  in  all  my 
thoughts  and  feelings,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of 
both.  He  too  is  gone.  Bat  is  he  lost  to  me  7 
Oh  no  I  He  whose  heart  was  ever  poorinff  forth 
a  stream  of  love,  the  purity  and  inexhanstibleness 
of  which  betokened  its  heavenly  origin,  as  he  was 
ever  striving  to  lift  me  above  myself,  is  still  at 
my  side,  pointing  my  gaze  upward.  Only  the 
love  which  was  then  hidden  within  him  has  now 
overflowed  and  transfigured  his  whole  being,  and 
his  earthly  form  is  turned  into  that  of  au  angel  of 
light" 

In  his  early  training  he  owed  much  to  his 
mother,  a  woman  of  great  strength  and  beau- 


ty of  character,  daughter  of  Dr.  Shipley^ 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  his  aunt.  Lady 
Jones,  widow  of  the  famous  Orientalist.  A 
large  portion  of  his  boyhood  and  youth  were 
spent  abroad ;  and  to  this  must  be  in  some 
measure  ascribed  the  foreign  tinge  which  ap- 
peared, as  well  in  the  simplicity  and  impul- 
siveness of  his  character,  as  in  his  literary 
predilections.  "  In  1 8 1 1 ,"  he  playfully  said, 
*'  I  saw  the  mark  of  Luther's  ink  on  the  walls 
of  the  castle  of  Wartburg  ;  and  there  I  first 
learned  to  throw  inkstands  at  the  Devil." 
This,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  expressed, 
in  a  fuller  sense  than  that  in  which  he  had 
intended  it,  the  origin  of  much  of  his  future 
labors — the  influence  exercised  over  his  mind 
by  Germany  and  its  ^reat  Reformer.  His 
regular  education  was  oegun  at  the  Charter- 
house, and  he  there  fell  in  with  one  of  those 
golden  times  which  at  successive  intervals 
crown  the  harvests  of  schools  and  colleges 
as  well  as  of  the  natural  world.  The  same 
generation  of  schoolboys  numbered  on  its 
roll,  besides  his  own,  the  names  of  Wadding- 
ton,  the  accomplished  Dean  of  Durham,  and 
of  Grote  and  Thirl  wall,  the  future  historians 
of  Greece,  not  to  mention  others  leas  known 
to  fame,  but  whose  strong  practical  abilities, 
or  whose  fresh  and  genial  natures,  long  re- 
tained a  hold  on  the  respect  or  the  affection 
of  their  fellow  Carthusians. 

From  the  Charterhouse  he  went  to  0am- 
bridffe  in  1812.  His  academical  career  was 
termmated  by  his  election  as  fellow  of  Trini- 
ty College  in  October,  1818;  whither,  after 
a  short  study  of  the  legal  profession,  be  re- 
turned in  1822,  and  entered  on  the  office  of 
Assistant  Tutor  of  the  College.  In  the 
honored  succession  of  those  who  have  occu- 
pied the  princely  chambers  which  open  on 
the  long  green  avenue  of  limes — the  glory 
of  the  Trmity  Gardens — Julius  Hare  will  al- 
ways fill  a  distinguished  place.  To  the  twenty 
years  which  he  passed  at  Trinity  College  he 
owed,  as  he  says  himself,  "  the  building  up 
of  his  mmd."*  Not  only  as  a  teacher,  but 
as  a  student,  he  entered  with  all  the  ardor  of 
his  mind  into  the  philological  learning  in 
which  the  University  of  Cambridge  has  al- 
ways been  pre-eminent  There,  too,  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  German  library  which 
has  now  returned  once  more  to  the  walls 
within  which  it  was  first  begun.  With  his 
friend  and  colleague,  now  Bishop  of  St.  Da- 
vid's, he  there  made  accessible  in  an  Enfflish 
garb  the  great  work  of  Niebnhr,  than  which 

*  Dedioation  of  Strmons  on  the   Yietory  of 
faith. 
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perhaps  no  historical  work  has  ever  had  such 
an  awakening  and  inspiring  effect  on  the 
minds  of  the  generation  to  which  it  was  of- 
fered. With  the  same  eminent  man  he  set 
on  foot  the  '*  Philological  Museum,"  which 
shared  the  usual  transitory  fate  of  such 
learned  periodicals,  but  which  during  the  pe- 
riod of  its  existence  furnished  more  solid  ad- 
ditions to  English  literature  and  scholarship 
than  any  other  of  the  kind  that  has  ap- 
peared. 

But  it  was  not  from  the  intellectual  atmos- 
phere of  Cambridge  that  his  mind  received 
Its  most  lasting  influences.    There  was  the 
circle  of  his  numerous  and  most  distinguish- 
ed friends.     It  has  sometimes  struck  us  that 
there  was  a  strength  and  permanence  in  the 
youthful  friendships  of  that  generation  which 
we  hardly  find  in  our  own.     How  far  more 
strikingly  does  Arnold  stand  out  from  the 
background  of  his  generation  by  reason  of 
the  group  of  faithful  and  loving  equals — 
equals  not  in  character  or  genius,  but  in  age 
and  sympathy — with  whom  he  is  surround- 
ed from  first  to  last.    So  too  it  was  with 
Julius  Hare.     Removed  by  distance,  by  oc- 
cupation, perhaps  by  opinions,  from  almost 
all  of  them,  be  never  forgot  or  was  forgotten 
by  them.    Of  Thirlwall  we  have  already 
spoken,  in  his  exquisitely  polished  Essays  on 
philology  and  history  giving  the  promise  of 
that    calm,    comprehensive,    imperturbable 
judgment  which   has   made   his  Episcopal 
Charges   the  chief  oracles  of  the  English 
Church  for  the  last  ten  years*  Sedgwick  was 
there,  awakening,  as  his  friend  well  expresses 
it,   "  an   almost  affectionate  thankfulness"* 
for  the  delight  which  his  genial  wit  and  elo- 
quent conversation  afforded ;  yet  more  for 
the  free  aud  generous  sympathy  which,  un- 
chilled  by  time,  he  is  still  as  ready  as  ever  to 
pour  forth.    Less  known,  but  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, was  the  author  of  the  "  Broad  Stone 
of  Honor"  and  of  *'The  Ages  of  Faith,"  to 
that  generation  the  chief  representative  of 
the  admiration  for  medieval  times  which  has 
since  spread  so  wide,  and  so  far  overshot  the 
legitimate  reaction  which  was  then  unques- 
tionably needed  in  their  behalf.    Perhaps 
the  one  to  whom  he  looked  back  with  the 
chiefest  portion  of  gratitude  was  his  power- 
ful and  vigorous  colleague,  Dr.  Whewell — 
now  the  head  of  that  illustrious  College — 
through  whose  urgency  he  was  mainly  in- 
duced to  exchange  a  lesal  for  an  academical 
course,  a  lay  for  a  clencal  profession. 

There  was  yet  another  and  a  more  inti 


*  GueHes  at  Truth,  1st  8erie^  4th  ed.,  p.  353. 


mate  circle  which  grew  up  round  the  Tutor 
of  Trinity — the  exceeding  great  reward  of 
every  one  sincerely  engaged  in  the  work  of 
education,  and,  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
here  speak  of  it,  the  peculiar  blessing  of  a 
college,  tutor — the  circle  of  his  pupils. 
Many  there  must  be  who  look  back  with  in- 
terest to  the  stores  of  knowledge  which 
streamed  forth  in  only  too  abundant  profu- 
sion in  that  well-known  lecture-room  ;  many 
who  cherish  a  grateful  and  affectionate  rev- 
erence for  the  memory  of  him  who  delight- 
ed to  be  not  only  the  instructor,  but  the 
friend,  of  those  young  and  aspiring  minds 
with  whom  he  was  thus  brought  into  con- 
tact;— in  whose  very  aspect  they  read  a 
rebuke  to  all  suggestions  of  evil,  an  enkin- 
dlement  to  purity  and  goodness.  Three, 
however,  require  especial  notice — three  who 
to  their  connection  with  him  would  probably 
have  gladly  confessed  that  they  owed  a 
great  portion  of  that  cultivation  which  has 
given  them  a  place  in  the  literature  of  their 
country,  and  on  whom  he  in  return  looked 
with  a  love,  and  in  one  instance  at  least  with 
a  reverence,  which  almost  made  one  forget 
that  the  superiority  of  years  and  station,  to 
speak  of  nothing  more,  was  on  his  side,  and 
not  on  theirs.  There  was  the  bold  and  gen> 
erous,  it  may  perhaps  be  added,  the  rash 
and  eccentric,  spirit  of  one  whose  story, 
with  hardly  any  incidents  worth  recording, 
has  had  the  singular  fate  of  being  told  by 
two  of  the  most  gifted  men*  of  his  time,  and 
who  certainly  left  an  impression  on  all  who 
ever  heard  his  converse,  such  as  can  hardly 
be  conceived  by  those  who  only  know  him 
through  the  far  inferior  medium  of  his  writ- 
ten words.  There  was  the  accomplished 
author  of    the   "  Notes  on  the  Parables," 

*  We^illade,  of  ooorse,  to  the  two  biographies 
of  John  Sterling,  by  Arehdeaooo  Here  and  Mr. 
Carlyle.  Each  is  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  most 
interesting  of  its  author's  writings.  It  would  be 
presumptuous  to  adjudicate  between  two  such 
men;  but  we  cannot  forbear  to  express  our  eonvie- 
tion  that  the  view  given  of  Sterling  by  the  Arch- 
deacon is  more  oorreet  than  that  given  by  the  his- 
torian of  the  French  Revolution.  It  is  very  prob- 
able that  the  former  has  understated  the  amount  of 
Sterling's  doubts  in  his  later  yearSi  But  as  to  the 
main  point  at  issue  between  the  two  eminent  biog- 
raphers— ^the  reasons  of  Sterling's  abandonment  of 
the  clerical  profession — we  haye  no  doubt  that  the 
Archdeacon  was  right  in  ascribine  it  to  the  simple 
cause  of  ill  health,  which  Mr.  Carlyle  maintains  to 
have  been  a  mere  pretext  It  so  happens  that  we 
had  ourselves  ample  opportunities  of  observing  the 
working  of  Sterling's  mind  at  the  time  in  question, 
and  we  are  persuaded  that^  as  his  interest  in  his 
parochial  work  was  intense,  so  his  reluctance  to 
abandon  it  was  deep  and  unfeigned. 
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who  has  the  merit  of  having  first  recalled 
the  course  of  English  theology  from  patris- 
tic to  ezegetical  studies,  after  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Oxford  School,  and  who, 
more  than  any  other  of  Hare's  pupils,  im- 
bibed from  him  the  accurate  discrimination 
which  has  produced  the  series  of  delif^htful 
little  volumes  on  "  Words,"  "  Proverbs," 
and  "  the  Endish  Language."  There  was 
finally  the  noble-hearted  man,  who,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  obscurity  of  his 
style,  the  insufficiency  of  his  arguments,  or 
the  erroneousness  of  some  of  his  conclusions, 
is  perhaps  the  best  example  that  this  age 
can  show  of  that  deep  prophetic  fervor,  of 
that  power  of  apostolic  sympathy  which 
awakens  not  the  less  because  it  often  fails  to 
satisfy — which  edi6es  not  the  less  because  it 
often  fails  to  convince.  We  may  not  be 
able  to  go  along  with  the  vehement  expres- 
sions of  admiration  for  Mr.  Maurice's  works 
which  fill  the  Archdeacon's  psges,  but  we 
can  well  understand  and  honor  ihe  genuine 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  labored  to  bring 
all  the  world  to  agree  with  him  in  his  esti- 
mate of  his  friend  and  pupil,  and,  as  was 
afterwards  the  case,  his  near  and  dear  kins- 
man. 

In  1832  the  family  living  of  Herstmon- 
ceux  in  Sussex  became  vacant  by  the  death 
of  his  uncle,  and  his  elder  brother  Augustus 
declining  to  leave  the  scene  of  his  happy 
labors  at  Alton,  the  Rectory  of  Herstmon - 
ceux  was  offered  to  Julius.  He  at  once  ac- 
cepted the  charge,  though  we  can  easily 
imagine  the  pain  with  which  the  Fellow  of 
Trinity  exchanged  the  studies  and  the  soci- . 
ety  of  Cambridge  for  the  active  ministration 
and  the  retired  life  of  a  country  parish. 

It  was  in  the  interval  between  the  accept- 
ance of  the  living  and .  his  entrance  on  its 
duties  that  he  enjoyed  a  year's  absence  on 
the  Continent,  mostly  with  his  friend  and 
ardent  admirer,  Walter  Savage  Landor, 
whose  now  celebrated  "  Imaginary  Conver- 
sations," which  contain  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  writing  in  the  language,  he  had 
himself  been  mainly  instrumental  in  intro- 
ducing to  the  Englitfh  public.  In  the  course 
of  this  journey  he  first  visited  Rome,  always 
an  epoch  in  the  life  of  any  man  who  can 
think  and  feel,  more  especially  to  one  whose 
Cambridge  studies  had  necessarily  drawn 
him  into  the  careful  study  of  the  begin- 
nings of  Roman  history,  and  whose  love  for 
art  amounted  almost  to  a  passion.  One 
there  was,  too,  then  living  in  the  Capitol 
whose  presence  stirred  the  thoughts  and 
warmed  the  heart  of  many  an  English  trav* 


eller,  and  lent  aA  additional  charm  even  to 
the  glory  of  the  Seven  Hills  and  the  treas- 
ures of  the  Vatican.  It  was  the  beginning 
of  his  life-long  inti^nacy  with  Bnnsen;  an 
intimacy  confirmed  and  cemented  when  in 
after  years  the  Prussian  Minister  took  up 
his  residence  in  the  parish  of  the  friend, 
whose  name  stands  prominent  on  the  roll  of 
those  with  which  the  elaborate  work  on 
Hippolytus  and  his  Age  is  connected  by  its 
illustrious  author. 

One  curious  incident  is  worth  recording, 
which  marked  his*«tay  at  Rome.  Whilst 
there  he  preached  a  sermon  in  the  English 
chapel — treating  of  some  of  the  feelings 
with  which  travellers  ought  to  be  animated 
— on  the  characteristic  text,  "  What  went  ye 
out  into  the  wilderness  for  to  see?  A 
prophet?  yea,  I  say  unto  you,  and  more 
than  a  prophet.**  We  will  give  the  anec- 
dote in  his  own  words : — 

**  From  the  Babject"^  it  came  home  to  the  hearts 
of  a  part  of  the  congregation,  and  in  compliance 
wiih  their  wishes  I  endeavored  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  Papal  censor  to  its  publication  at 
Rome,  having  received  a  hint  that  that  consent 
would  not  be  withheld.  For  I  had  been  misun- 
derstood— as  was  natural  enough — in  the  passage 
where  I  termed  Rome  this  faiejvl  city,  and  bad 
been  supposed  to  have  called  it  l\\\%  faithful  city  ; 
whereupon,  while  some  of  my  Protestant  bearers 
were  offended  by  the  expression,  rumor  was  basy 
in  reporting  that  a  sermon  had  been  preacht  at 
the  English  chapel  speaking  very  favorably  of 
Romanism The  imprimatur  which  I  ap- 
plied for  was  not  refused;  but  proceedings  at 
Rbme  are  so  dilatory,  that  months  passed  by,  and 
I  came  away  before  it  was  obtained.  Perhaps 
the  delay  was  k  civil  substitute  for  a  refusal." 

He  returned  from  Rome  in  the  spring  of 
1834,  bringing  with  him  many  costly  works 
of  art  to  adorn  his  new  home.  One  of 
these,  a  Madonna  of  Raphael,  which  he 
bought  at  Florence,  in  a  characteristic  ex- 
cess of  enthusiastic  tenderness  he  insisted  on 
carrying  in  his  own  hands  over  the  long 
ascent  of  S.  Golhard. 

And  now  he  settled  in  the  sphere  of  duty 
from  which  he  never  afterwards  moved »  and 
in  which  was  afterwards  associated  with  him 
the  beloved  and  honored  partner  of  his  later 
years,  sister  of  his  friend  and  pupil  Frede- 
rick Maurice.  Let  us  pause  for  a  moment 
on  a  scene  which  became  so  much  a  part  of 
himself  and  of  his  writings,  that  for  all  who 
knew  him  during  the  last  twenty  years  of 
his  life  the  recollections  of  Herstmoncenx 

•.Pwfcoo  to  "  Victory  of  Fdth,"  p.  xii. 
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and  of  Julius  Hare  were  almost  insepara- 
ble. 

On  the  edge  of  the  long  sweep  of  high 
land  which  encloses  the  marsh  of  Pevensey 
Level  stretches  the  parish  of  Herstmonceuz,* 
so  called  from  the  ''weald,"  *' forest,"  or 
"  hursi*'  of  Anderida,  which  once  covered 
the  hills  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  from  the 
Norman  family  of  Mooceaux,  who  first  ap- 
pear as  the  owners  of  the  property.  The 
church  stands  at  the  extremity  of  the  parish, 
on  an  eminence  immediately  overlooking  the 
flat  plain  on  whose  shore  the  Conqueror 
landed,  with  the  bright  line  of  sea  and  the 
bluff  promontory  of  Beachey  Head  in  the 
distance.  Immediately  beneath  the  church 
are  the  ruins  of  Herstmonceux  Castle,  com- 
monly said  to  be  the  oldest  brick  building  in 
England,  since  the  time  of  the  Romans ;  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  Fienneses,  Dacres,  and 
Nay  lore,  from  whom,  in  the  reign  of  Anne, 
it  passed  by  marriage  into  the  hands  of 
Francis  Hare,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  well 
known  as  Chaplain  of  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  ranked  by  his  contempo- 
raries on  a  level  with  Bentley  for  his  critical 
sagacity  and  learning.  The  Castle  was  dis- 
mantled by  the  bishop's  descendants ;  in  the 
last  generation  the  property  was  sold  ;  and 
the  only  connection  which  the  Hare  family 
retamed  with  the  place  was  the  benefice, 
which  still  remained  in  their  gift.  The  Rec- 
tory stood  far  removed  from  church,  and 
castle,  and  village ;  and  in  its  tranquil  re- 
treat Hare's  remaining  years  were  spent. 
Of  all  peculiarities  of  English  life,  none  per- 
haps is  so  unique  as  an  English  parsonage. 
But  how  peculiar  even  amongst  English 
parsonages  was  the  Rectory  of  Herstmon- 
ceux 1  The  very  first  glance  at  the  entrance- 
ball  revealed  the  character  of  its  master.  It 
was  not  merely  a  house  with  a  good  library 
— the  whole  house  was  a  library.  The  vast 
nucleus  which  he  brought  with  him  from 
Cambridge  grew  year  by  year,  till  not  only 
study,  and  drawing-room,  and  dining-room, 
but  passage,  and  antechamber,  and  bed- 
rooms were  overrun  with  the  ever- advancing 
and  crowded  bookshelves.  At  the  time  of 
bis  death  it  had  reached  the  number  of 
more  than  12,000  volumes ;  and  it  must  be 
further  remembered  that  these  volumes  were 
of  no  ordinary  kind.  Of  all  libraries  which 
it  has  been  our  lot  to  traverse,  we  never  saw 

*  Every  partionlar  respectiog  the  history  of  Hent- 
monoenx  has  been  carefully  collected  in  a  valuable 
paper  in  the  Soaeex  Archieologioal  Collection,  vol. 
IV.  pp.  126-208,  by  Mr.  Venables,  for  several  ^eara 
enrate  of  Archdeacon  Hare.  It  embodies  many  inter- 
esting and  minute  remarks  of  the  Archdeacon  him- 
aelt 


any  equal  to  this  in  the  combined  excellence 
of  quantity  and  quality ;  none  in  which  there 
were  so  few  worthless,  so  many  valuable 
works.  Its  original  basis  was  classical  and 
philological ;  but  of  later  years  the  histori- 
cal, philosophical,  and  theological  elements 
outgrew  all  the  rest.  The  peculiarity  which 
distinguished  the  collection  probably  from 
any  other,  private  or  public,  in  the  kingdom, 
was  the  preponderance  of  German  literature. 
No  work,  no  pamphlet  of  any  note  in  the 
teeming  catalogues  of  German  booksellers 
escaped  his  notice  ;  and  with  his  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  and  of  the  probable  elucida- 
tion which  they  would  receive  from  this  or 
that  quarter,  they  formed  themselves  in  nat- 
ural and  harmonious  groups  round  what 
already  existed,  so  as  to  give  to  the  library 
both  the  appearance  and  reality,  not  of  a 
mere  accumulation  of  parts,  but  of  an  organ- 
ic and  self-multiplying  whole.  And  what 
perhaps  was  yet  more  remarkable  was  the 
manner  in  which  the  centre  of  this  whole 
was  himself.  Without  a  catalogue,  without 
assistance,  he  knew  where  every  book  was 
to  be  found,  for  what  it  was  valuable,  what 
relation  it  bore  to  the  rest.  The  library  was 
like  a  magnificent  tree  which  he  had  himself 
planted,  of  which  he  had  nurtured  the 
growth,  which  spread  its  branches  far  and 
wide  over  his  dwelling,  and  in  the  shade  of 
which  he  delighted,  even  if  he  was  prevent- 
ed for  the  moment  from  gathering  its  fruits 
or  pruning  its  luxuriant  foliage. 

In  the  few  spaces  which  this  tapestry  of 
literature  left  unoccupied  were  hung  the 
noble  pictures  which  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  Italy.  To  him  they  were  more 
than  mere  works  of  art ;  they  were  compan- 
ions and  guests ;  and  they  were  the  more 
remarkable  from  their  contrast  with  the  gen- 
eral plainness  and  simplicity  of  the  house 
and  household,  so  Wnlike  to  the  usual  accom- 
paniments of  luxury  and  grandeur,  in  which 
we  should  usually  seek  and  find  works  of 
such  costly  beauty. 

In  this  home, — now  hard  at  work  with  his 
myriad  volumes  around  him  at  his  student's 
desk, — now  wandering  to  and  fro,  book  in 
hand,  between  the  various  rooms,  or  up  and 
down  the  long  garden  walk  overlooking  the 
distant  Level  with  its  shifting  lights  and 
shades, — he  went  on  year  by  year  extending 
the  range  and  superstructure  of  that  vast 
knowledge  of  which  the  solid  basis  had  been 
laid  in  the  classical  studies  of  his  beloved 
university,  or  correcting,  with  an  elaborate 
minuteness  which  to  the  bystanders  was  at 
times  almost  wearisome  to  behold,  the  long 
succession  of  proofs  which,  during  the  later 
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years  of  his  life,  were  hardly  ever  out  of  his 
hands.  Many,  too,  were  the  fHends  of  his 
boyhood,  and  youth,  and  manhood,  who 
were  gathered  under  that  hospitable  roof ; 
many  the  scholars  old  and  young  who  knew 
that  they  should  find  in  that  copious  store- 
house knowledge  which  they  would  vainly 
seek  elsewhere  on  British  ground ;  many  and 
long  were  the  evening  hours  in  which  he 
would  read  aloud,  after  his  wont,  the  choicest 
treasures  of  prose  or  poetry,  truth  or  fiction, 
from  the  most  ancient  or  the  most  modern 
sources  of  English  literature. 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  aspect  of  his  life, 
because  we  believe  it  to  have  been  the  most 
unlike  to  any  other  which  could  be  named 
amongst  his  contemporaries, — because  it  has 
now  passed  away  beyond  recall.  But  it 
would  be  to  overlook  a  very  curious,  as  well 
as  most  important  and  instructive,  part  of 
his  career,  if  we  were  to  forget  to  ask  how 
this  shrine  of  learning  rose  and  flourished  on 
what  might  have  seemed  the  uncongenial 
soil  of  the  Weald  of  Susset — how  the  Cam- 
bridge scholar  was  united  with  the  country 
pastor — what  benefit  the  white- frocked  peas- 
ants or  the  neighboring  clergy  reaped  from 


as  to  another  of  Mr.  Waddington's  former 
schoolfellows  ?  would  he,  too,  have  returned 
undetected  to  his  Cambridge  Olympus,  had 
the  University  thought  fit  to  recall  the  most 
learned  of  her  sons  to  occupy  his  fitting  place 
amongst  her  professors  ?  or  was  there,  even 
in  these  distant  wilds,  a  sense  of  worth  and 
power  which  they  would  else  have  never 
known  ? 

An  active  parish   priest,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  he  never  was;  not  so 
much,  perhaps,  by  reason  of  his  literary  pur- 
suits as  of  his  desultory  habils.     Constant, 
regular,  vigilant  ministrations  to  the  poor, 
were  not  his  wont,  perhaps  they  were  not 
his  call.     Nor  can  he  be  said  as  a  general 
rule  to  have  accommodated  his  preaching  to 
his  parishioners.    Compared  with  the  short 
and  homely  addresses  of  his  brother  Augus- 
tus to  the  poor  of  Alton,  his  long  and  elabo- 
rate discourses  will  hardly  hold  their  place 
as  models  of  parochial  exhortation,  even  to 
more  enlightened  congregations  than  those 
of  Herstmonceux.     But  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  measure  his  influence  on  his  par- 
ish, or  his  interest  in  it,  by  these  indications. 
Coming  to  Herstmonceux  as  he  did — to  the 


the  appearance  of  a  character  or  a  home    scene  of  his  only  years — remembered  aa  a 


amongst  them  which  could  hardly  have  been 
more  unlike  all  around  it  had  it  been  trans- 
planted from  another  hemisphere.  Those 
of  our  readers  who  have  turned  over  the 
pages  of  the  very  interesting  volume  lately 
published  on  the  reorganization  of  the  Civil 
Service,  will  remember  the  clever,  though 
not  altogether  conclusive,  objection  urged 
against  the  proposed  reforms  by  the  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment ;* — 

**  It  may  be  instractive  as  well  as  amusing  to 
inquire  what  would  be  the  efiect  were  my  two 
immortal  friends  (Grote  and  Macaulay]  to  descend 
from  the  clouds,  and  assume  for  a  few  days  the 
bumble  disguise  of  Home  Office  clerks.  I  very 
much  fear  the  public  would  not  discover  the 
change.  The  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  com- 
position of  the  Spartan  **  Mora,*'  or  the  Macedo- 
nian phalanx,  would  not  peep  out  in  a  letter  fix- 
ing the  permanent  staff  of  a  regiment  of  militia; 
the  eloquence  of  the  great  historian  of  our  con- 
stitutional liberties  would  not  be  recognized  in  a 
letter  pointing  out  to  a  county  magistrate  that  he 
had  strained  the  provisions  of  the  Vagrant  Act. 
The  gods  would  return  to  Oiyropas  undetected, 
leaving  no  Oe6cavTO^  6d/i^  behind."    , 

May  we  venture  to  ask  the  same  question 

^  Papers  rtlaliDg  lo  the  ReoigaaintloD  of  the 
OlvU  Sarvloe,  p.  891. 


child  by  the  old  inhabitants — honored  as 
the  representative  of  a  family  long  known 
amongst  them — he  was  from  the  first  bound 
to  them,  and  they  to  him,  by  a  link  which 
years  always  rivet  with  a  strength  of  which 
both  parties  are  often  unconscious  till  it  is 
rent  asunder.     His  own  knowledge  of  their 
history,  of  their  abodes,  of  their  characters, 
perhaps  in  great  measure  from  the  same 
cause,  was  very  remarkable;  and  although 
his  visits  to  them  might  be  comparatively 
few,  yet  theirs  to  the  rectory  were  constant, 
the  more  so  because  they  were  always  sure 
to  receive  a  ready   welcome.      Whatever 
might  be  the  work  in  which  he  was  employ- 
ed, he  at  once  laid  it  aside  at  the  call  of  the 
humblest    parishioner,   to    advbe,   console, 
listen,  assist.    There  was  that,  too,  in  his 
manner,  in  his  words,  in  his  voice  and  coun- 
tenance, which  could  not  fail  to  impress  even 
the  dullest  with  a  sense  of  truth,  of  determi- 
nation, of  uprightness  —  yet  more,  with  a 
sense  of  deep  religious  feeling,  of  abhorrenee 
of  sin,  of  love  of  goodness,  of  humble  de- 
pendence on  God.    Such  a  feeling  transpired 
in  his  ordinary  conversation  with  them;  it 
transpired  still  more  in  the  deep  devotion 
with  which  he  went  through  the  various 
services  of  the  churclu    "  If  you  have  never 
heiurd  Julius  Hare    read  the  Comaitnioa 
service,"  was  the  expression  of  one  who  had 
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been  much  struck,  as  indeed  all  were,  by  bis 
mode  of  reading  ibis  especial  portion  of  the 
Liturgy,  *'  you  do  not  know  what  tbe  words 
of  that  service  contain."     And  in  bis  ser- 
mons, needlessly  long  and  provokingly  inap- 
propriate as  tbey  sometimes  were,  there  were 
from  time  to  time  passages  so  beautiful  in 
themselves,  so  congenial  to  the  time   and 
place,  that  Herstmonceux  may  well  be  proud, 
as  it  may  well   be   thankful,  to   have   its 
name,  its  scenery,  its  people  associated  with 
thoughts  and  with  language  so  just  and  so 
noble.     Who  is  there  that  ever  has  seen  the 
old  church  of  Herstmonceux,  with  its  yew- 
tree  and  churchyard  and  view  over  sea  and 
land,  and  will  not  feel  that  it  has  received 
a  memorial  forever  in  the  touching  allusions 
to  the  death  of  Phillis  Hoad,*  to  the  grave 
of  Lina  Deimling,f  to  the  ancient  church  on 
the  hill-top  ?    Who  that  ever  beard  or  read 
tbe  striking  introduction  of  tbe  stories  of 
Hooker*8  death,  and  of  the  warning  of  St. 
Philip  Neri,  in  tbe  sermons  on  tbe  '*  Chariots 
of  God,"I  and  on  the  "  Close  of  the  Year," 
will  not  feel  the  power  and  life  given  to  the 
pastor  of  the  humblest  flock  by  bis  command 
of  the  varied  treasures  of  things  new  and 
old,  instead  of  tbe  commonplaces  which  fill 
up  so  many  vacant  pag^s  of  the  sermons  of 
an  ordinary  preacher.    Not  seldom,  thus,  a 

gassage  of  Scripture  or  an  event  of  sacred 
istory  was  explained  and  brought  home  to 
tbe  apprehensions  of  bis  most  unlettered 
bearers,  when  it  seemed  to  those  who  listened 
as  if  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened  for 
a  flood  of  light  to  come  down ;  and  when  the 
purest  and  most  practical  lessons  of  morality 
were  educed  with  surprising  force  and  at- 
tractiveness. 

It  was  impossible  but  that  Herstmonceux 
Rectory  should  have  become  the  centre  of 
tbe  surrounding  clergy.  The  influence  which 
was  gradually  fostered  by  tbe  mere  fact  of 
bis  presence  amongst  them  received  its  legit- 
imate sphere  when,  in  1840,  he  was  appoint- 
ed by  Bishop  Otter  to  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Lewes.  This  office  he  discharged  with  re 
markable  zeal  and  success.  He  entered  upon 
it  at  a  time  when  the  archidiaconal  office  was 
just  assuming  new  importance ;  and  bis  inter- 
est in  its  functions  was  evidently  enhanced 
by  tbe  circumstance  that  his  colleague  at 
Chichester  was  no  less  a  person  than  Arch- 
deacon Manning,  for  whom,  amidst  many 
differences  of  opinion  and  principle,  be  felt, 
and  continued  to  feel,  the  warmest  admira- 


°  Parifth  SermonB,  vol.  i.  p.  469. 
'  Ihid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  460. 
Ibid.,  vol.  I  p.  488  ;  vol  ii.  p.  497. 
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tion,^Dd  maintained  a  close  intercourse  up  to 
the  moment  when  tbey  were  parted  by  bis 
colleague's  secession  to  tbe  Church  of  Rome. 
With  a  remarkable  want  of  regularity  and 
punctuality  in  his  general  habits,  he  com« 
bined  an  extraordinary  precision  and  method 
in  dealing  with  letters  and  papers,  and  hence 
tbe  business  that  naturally  might  have  seem- 
ed uncongenial  to  bis  tastes  was  more  easily 
surmounted  than  might  have  been  expected, 
and  bis  presence  was  sensibly  felt  through- 
out the  portion  of  the  diocese  placed  under 
iTis  superintendence.    But  tbe  most  tangible, 
certainly  tbe  most  permanent,  result  of  tbe 
Archdeaconry  was  to  be  seen  in  his  Charges. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these  addresses 
occupied,  with  tbe  single  exception  of  tbe 
Charges  of  his  distinguished  friend  the  Bishop 
of  St.  David's,  the  first  place  ii\  this  field  of 
ecclesiastical  literature.  Amongst  the  Charges 
of  his  Archidiaconal   brethren   there  were 
none  to  be  named  with  them  for  the  public 
interest  they  almost    invariably  attracted. 
They  labored  indeed  under  tbe  defects  in- 
separable partly  from  his  own  style,  partly 
from  the  circumstance  that,  including  under 
their  undefined  range  all  subjects,  from  the 
pewing  of  a  church  up  to  tbe  war  with  Rus- 
sia, they  were  marked  by  a  certain  incon- 
gruity of  composition  amounting  almost  to 
grotesqueness.     And   for  his  audience,  we 
can  quite  imagine  that  their  mordinate  length 
may  at  times  have  been  calculated  to  produce 
the   effect  which  we  once  heard   ascribed 
to  them  by  the  good -humored  wit  of  one  of 
our  most  eminent  prelates, — "  If  I  had  been 
one  of  bis  clergy,  and  been  charged  in  that 
way,  I  should  have  been  like  a  gun — I  should 
bave^one  of,*'    But  with  all  these  draw- 
backs there  was  in  his  delivery  and  his  style 
a  kindling  fire,  a  trumpet-call,  which  few 
could  hear  or  read  without  emotion :  there 
was  in  bis  arguments  an  accuracy  of  research, 
a  calmness  of  judgment,  a  clearness  of  state- 
ment, which  made  them  the  best  resource 
for  any  one  who  wished  to  know  the  rights 
aud  wrongs,  the  lights  and  shades,  of  tbe 
leading  practical  questions  of  the  day.    Take 
any  of  the  topics  which  have  been  tbe  nu- 
cleus of  the  most  embittered  and  entangled 
controversies, — tbe  marriage  of  a  deceased 
wife's   sister — Maynooth — tbe  management 
clauses  of  tbe  Privy  Council — and  the  best  an- 
swer to  any  questions  you  may  have  to  ask  con- 
cerning them  will  be  found  in  tbe  Charges  of 
the  late  Archdeacon  of  Lewes.    They  for 
the  most  part  turn  on  merely  temporary 
questions,  but  the  principles  and  the  spirit 
I  in  which  be  discusses  them   are  eternal. 
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They  relate  cbiefly,  as  addresses  of  this  na- 
ture must  relate,  to  the  externals  rather  than 
the  essentials  of  religion ;  but  no  one  was 
more  aware  of  this  than  himself,  or  more 
carefullj  guarded  against  any  misconception 
that  might  arise  from  it.  In  this  respect  the 
last  words  of  his  last  Charge — the  more 
touching  from  its  evidently  unfinished  state — 
may  well  stand  as  his  parting  interpretation 
of  this  whole  phase  of  his  life. 

'*  It  may  be  deemed  by  some  that  I  bave  been 
attacbing  too  much  moment  to  the  outwsH 
means  for  extending  tbe  kingdom  of  God.  These 
are,  indeed,  the  means  of  which  I  am  especially 
called  upon  to  speak  on  the  present  occasion. 
But  if  I  were  to  suppose  that  tbe  kingdom  of  God 
would  come  upon  us  fn  its  power,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  revival  of  Convocation,  I  should  be 
under  as  gross  a  delusion  as  those  who  are  look- 
ing out  for  its  coming,  to  the  last  new  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  or  of  the  Apocalpysei 
to  what  is  going  on  at  Constantinople,  or  on  the 
Nile,  or  on  the  Euphrates.  To  both  these  modes 
of  idolatry,  to  the  idolatry  of  outward  means,  and 
to  the  idolatry  of  outward  signs,  the  complete  an- 
swer is  contained  in  those  divine  words — iJie king- 
dam  of  Oodia  within  you.  Then  alone  will  outward 
signs  and  outward  means  have  any  power.  O 
let  us  ever  pray  that  that  kingdom  may  thus  come 
to  each  of  us  individually,  and,  through  the  mu- 
tual help  and  labor  of  each,  to  tbe  whole 
Church." — Last  Charge^  pp.  23,  24. 

It  mav  have  been  inferred  from  what  we 
have  said  that  we  should  regard,  and  that  he 
himself  regarded,  his  proper  sphere  to  bave 
been  neither  in  the  labors  of  a  parish  nor  yet 
in  the  management  of  an  Archdeaconry,  but 
in  the  guidance  of  the  more  ardent  spirits,  of 
tbe  more  cultivated  minds,  which  be  had 
once  known,  and  which  he  always  delighted 
again  to  meet  within  tbe  walls  of  his  own 
University.  This  sphere  was  not  granted  to 
him ;  but  on  two  occasions  he  was  enabled 
to  show  how  deeply  he  valued  the  opportu- 
nity of  recurring  to  it — how  powerful  the 
effect  occasioned  by  even  the  temporary  ap- 
pearance of  such  a  man  in  tbe  Academic 
world.  Those  who  were  present  at  Cam- 
bridge in  tbe  winter  of  1830,  and  tbe  spring 
of  1840,  will  remember  the  strange  appari- 
lion — as  one  might  almost  call  it — of  tbe 
Select  Preacher  of  those  two  periods  in  St. 
Mary's  pulpit.  It  was  many  years  since  he 
had  stood  in  that  place.  A  tradition  floated 
in  the  undergraduate  world,  that  on  tbe  last 
time  when  be  had  appeared  there  the  ser- 
mon bad  rolled  on  its  seemingly  interminable 
length  far  beyond  tbe  usual  limit  of  Aca- 
demie  afternoon  discourses,  and,  what  was 
more  important,  far  beyond  the  time  allotted 


to  the  early  dinner  hour  of  the  great  Col- 
lege, celebrated  for  its  rivalry  with  that  to 
which  tbe  preacher  belonged.  Whether 
from  ancient  feud,  or  sheer  weariness  of 
spirit,  or  the  natural  pangs  of  hunger,  the 
numerous  members  of  this  community  are 
said  to  have  manifested  their  impatience  by 
tbe  most  unseemly  and  unequivocal  signs, 
and  the  sermon  on  '*  the  Children  of  Light" 
(it  was  afterwards  published  at  tbe  request 
of  the  members  of  Trinity  College)  was 
closed  amidst  the  audible  scrapings  and 
shufflings  of  a  multitude  of  invisible  feet  on 
all  sides  of  the  eloquent  preacher.  Very 
different  was  the  scene  during  the  delivery 
of  the  two  noble  courses  of  sermons  on  '*  the 
Victory  of  Faith"  and  on  *'  the  Mission  of 
tbe  Comforter."  No  doubt  in  tbe  interval 
Academic  prejudice  had  been  abated — Aca- 
demic roughness  softened.  But  there  bad 
been  a  change  in  the  preacher  also:  the 
long  sonorous  sentences  were  the  same,  and 
tbe  vast  range  over  the  concentric  spheres 
of  philosophy  and  religion,  but  there  was  an 
earnestness  of  purpose  —  a  breadth  and 
depth  of  feeling — which  seemed  to  fill  the 
stream  of  his  discourse  with  a  new  and  irre- 
sistible impulse  ;  and  as  he  stood  before  the 
vast  congregation — listening  in  breathless  si- 
lence to  his  impassioned  appeal — bis  eyes 
glistening,  his  voice  deepening  with  tbe  in- 
creasing vehemence  of  his  emotion,  it  seem- 
ed, indeed,  as  it  had  been  a  prophet  amongst 
them. 

These  sermons,  perhaps,  formed  the  cul- 
minating point  of  his  fame.  He  never  again 
appeared  in  so  public  a  position  before  the 
world.  But  be  took  an  energetic  part  in  all 
the  ecclesiastical  questions  of  the  day,  until 
disabled  by  the  repeated  attacks  of  an  inter- 
nal disorder,  which,  amidst  much  pain  and 
suffering  patiently  and  cheerfully  borne, 
brought  with  it  the  greatest  of  all  trials  to 
an  active  mind,  tbe  mcapacity  of  sustained 
application  and  work.  Alleviated  as  it  was 
by,  the  constant  care  and  skill  of  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Brodie,  who  took  a  more  than  profes- 
sional interest  in  his  patient's  recoveiy,  yet 
year  by  year  the  effort  of  writing  and  exer- 
tion became  greater ;  and  for  months  be  was 
altogether  prevented  from  taking  any  active 
share  in  parochial  duty.  In  the  autumn  of 
1854  he  delivered  with  difficulty  his  last 
Charge  to  tbe  clergy  of  his  Archdeaconry, 
and  on  the  20th  of  January,  1855.  he  expir- 
ed at  Herstmonceux  Rectory,  in  tbe  arms  of 
her  who  for  the  last  ten  years  had  cast  a 
steady  sunshine  over  his  life.  One  sign^ 
eminently  characteristic,  broke  the  ail  but 
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entire  tmconsciousness  of  his  last  hours. 
Wheq  aeked  to  change  his  position,  he  an- 
swered nothing,  but,  pointing  with  his  Onger 
as  he  spoke,  said,  "  Upwards,  upwards."  * 

On  the  80th  of  January  his  remains  were 
conveyed  to  their  resting-place  in  Herstmon- 
ceuz  churchyard.  From  the  rectory  to  the 
church  the  body  was  borne  at  the  head  of  a 
mournful  procession,  increased  as  it  wound 
along  through  its  three  miles'  course,  by  the 
successive  troops  of  parishioners  and  clergy 
who  joined  it  at  the  several  stages  of  its  pro- 
gress. It  was  a  clear  bright  day,  in  the 
midst  of  the  unusually  cheerless  and  dreary 
winter  of  that  period,'  so  dark  with  public 
disaster  and  distress ;  and  the  features  of  the 
wide  landscape  of  plain,  and  sea,  and  distant 
promontory,  stood  out  in  the  sunshine  as  the 
mournful  band  were  gathered  around  the 
aged  yew.tree,  on  the  verge  of  the  rising 
ground  beside  the  ancient  church.  Beneath 
that  yew-tree  was  the  humble  cross  which 
marked  the  grave  of  his  brother  Marcus. 
The  two  elder  of  that  fourfold  band  slept  far 
away  beyond  the  sea — Francis  at  Palermo, 
Augustus  in  the  Roman  cemetery  beside  the 
Pyramid  of  Ceotius,  hallowed  by  so  many 
dear  and  illustrious  recollections  of  the  Eng- 
lish dead.  And  now  the  last  of  the  four 
brothers  was  laid  in  the  dust ;  and  as  the 
mourners  stood  round,  many  a  heart  must 
have  been  struck  with  the  melancholy 
thought  that  the  last  link  of  a  long  familiar 
story  was  in  him  broken  and  buried. 

fiut  it  was  not  only  the  revered  pastor  of 
a  country  parish,  or  the  last  member  of  a  re- 
markable family,  that  was  there  interred. 
Round  the  grave  might  be  seen  clergy  of 
many  different  shades  of  religious  belief  from 
far  and  near,  who  were  there  to  pay  their  trib- 
ute of  affection  and  respect  to  one  whose 
very  differences  brought  out  his  union  of 
heart  and  feeling  with  them.  And  not 
those  only  who  were  present,  but  many  in 
various  classes  and  stages  of  life,  when  they 
heard  that  Archdeacon  Hare  was  no  more, 
felt  that  they  had  lost  a  friend,  an  instructor, 
a  guide. 

Xet  us  ask  what  this  loss  has  been  ?  What 
place  was  filled  in  his  generation  by  him 
whose  voice  we  shaH  now  hear  no  more 
amongst  us?  What  he  has  done  which 
may  remain  ?  What  he  has  left  for  us  to  do? 

To  use  the  somewhat  antiquated  language 

*  For  a  detailed  acoonnt  of  his  last  momenta,  and 
for  many  jast  remarks  on  his  character,  we  refer  to 
the  interesting  sermons  by  two  who  knew  him 
well,  the  title  of  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this 
artide. 


of  the  last  century,  Archdeacon  Hare's  ca* 
reer  might  be  described  as  that  of  an  eminent 
scholar  and  divine.  It  is  true  that  the 
words  as  applied  to  him  convey  an  erro- 
neous impression.  The  two  spheres  in  him 
were  so  closely  fused  together,  and  both 
were  so  truly  the  expression  of  the  entire 
man  within,  that  it  is  difiScult  to  consider 
them  apart.  Still  for  convenience  sake  we 
may  do  so,  moving  gradually  from  the  out- 
ward to  the  inward  as  our  story  leads  us  on. 
The  scholarship  of  Julius  Hare  was  of  the 
kind  which  penetrated  the  whole  frame  of 
his  mind.  Like  all  English  scholarship,  it 
was  built  up  on  a  classical  basis,  and  the  ef- 
fect of  this,  enlarged  as  it  was  by  the  widest 
view  of  the  ancient  writers,  never  left  him. 
Greece  and  Rome  were  always  present  to 
his  mind  ;  and  when  he  endeavored  to  arouse 
the  clergy  of  Sussex  to  their  duties  by  the 
strains  of  Alcsens,  it  was  only  one  instance 
out  of  many  in  which  his  deep  delight  in 
classical  antiquity  found  its  vent  in  the  com- 
mon occasions  of  life.  To  the  older  school 
of  English  elegant  scholarship  he  hardly  be- 
longed, but  in  a  profound  and  philosophical 
knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  he  was 
probably  second  to  none  even  in  the  brilliant 
age  of  his  Cambridge  contemporaries  ;  and 
he  was  one  of  the  first  examples  that  Eng- 
land has  seen  not  merely  of  a  scholar  but  of 
a  '*  philologer,"  of  one  who  studied  language 
not  by  isolated  rules  but  by  general  laws. 

This  precision  of  scholarship  showed  itself 
in  a  form  which  is  perhaps,  to  many,  one  of 
the  chief  associations  connected  with  his 
liame.  Almost  any  one  who  has  ever  heard 
of  Archdeacon  Hare's  writings  has  heard  of 
his  strange  spelling.  Every  one  knows  that 
his  sermons  were  not  *'  preached/'  like  those 
of  ordinary  mortals,  but  '*  preacht  ;'^  that  his 
books  were  not "  published,"  but "  publisht.'* 
It  is  but  due  to  his  memory  to  remind  our 
readers  that  it  was  not,  as  most  people  im- 
agine, an  arbitrary  fancy,  but  a  deliberate 
conviction  founded  on  undoubted  facts  in  the 
English  language,  which  dictated  his  devia- 
tion from  ordinary  practice.  His  own  state- 
ment of  his  principle  is  contained  in  a  valu- 
able and  interesting  essay  on  the  subject  in 
the  Philological  Museum ;  and  it  was  main- 
tained, in  the  first  instance,  not  only  by  him- 
self but  by  his  two  illustrious  colleagues  at 
Cambridge.  But  Bishop  Thirlwall  openly 
abandoned  it  in  his  History  of  Greece,  and 
has  never  recurred  to  it ;  and  Dr.  Whewell 
has  confined  it  to  his  occasional  efforts  in 
verse.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  man  that 
Hare  alone  persevered  to  the  end ;  and  whe- 
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ther  it  were  a  hymn-book  for  his  parish 
church  or  a  monumental  tablet,  a  German 
novel  or  a  grave  discourse  on  the  highest 
malters  of  Church  and  State,  he  would  never 
abandon  what  he  considered  the  true  stand- 
ard of  correct  scholarship,  or  countenance  the 
anomalies  of  the  popular  practice.  We  may 
justly  smile  at  the  excess  to  which  this  per- 
tinacity was  carried ;  but  it  was  an  index  of 
that  unwearied  diligence,  of  that  conscien- 
tious stickling  for  truth,  which  honorably 
distinguished  him  amongst  his  contempo- 
raries ;  it  was  an  index  also,  we  may 
fairly  allow,  of  that  eurious  disregard  for 
congruity  which,  more  than  any  other  single 
cause,  marred  his  usefulness  in  life. 

The  scholarship  of  Archdeacon  Hare  was 
remarkable    for    its    combination   with  his 
general  learning.     Learning  as  an  acquisi- 
tion is  not  perhaps  uncommon ;  but  as  an 
available  possession  it  is  a  very  rare  gift.    It 
is  easy  to  accumulate  knowledge ;  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  digest,  to  master,  to  reproduce 
it.     This,  however,   was    certainly  accom- 
plished  in  the  case  of  Archdeacon  Hare ; 
and  when  we  think  with  regret  of  the  giants 
of  learning  in  former  days,  or  of  the  super- 
ficial  literature  of  our  own,  we  may  console 
ourselves  by  the  reflection  that  we  have  had 
one  at  least  amongst  us  who  was  sure  to 
have  consulted  all  the  oracles,  dead  or  living, 
within  his  reach,  on  any  subject  on  which 
he  ventured  to  speak.     And  this  was  the 
more  remarkable  from   the  width  of    his 
range.    At  the  time  when  he  first  appeared 
as  a  scholar,  he  and  his  companion  Thirl  wall 
were  probably  the  only  Englishmen  thorough- 
ly well  versed  in  the  literature  of  Germany  ; 
and  this  preeminence,  even  in  spite  of  the 
ever-increasing  knowledge  of  that  country 
in  England,  he  retained  to  the  last.     His 
acquaintance  with  German  literature  extend- 
ed to  its  minutest  details  ;  indeed,  his  earliest 
publications   were   translations   of  some  of 
the  German  romances  of  La  Motte  Fauqu^ 
and  Tieck ;  and  many  who  have  never  read 
any  of   his   graver  works    have   reason  to 
be  grateful  to  him  for  the  delightful  garb  in 
which  he  first  introduced  to  them  "  Sintram" 
and  the  ''  little  Master.''  But  it  was  especially 
in  theology  that  this  branch  of  his  learning 
made  itself  felt.     One  other  name  for  a  lime 
was  more  prominently  known  as  the  English 
student  and  champion  of  German  divinity : 
"  Pusey's  Answer"  to  Mr.  Rose's  attack  on 
German  Rationalism,   though   now   almost 
forgotten    in   the  greater  celebrity  of    its 
author^s  subsequent  writings,  must  always  be 
regarded  as  the  first  note  of  cordial  saluta- 


tion interchanged  between  the  theologians  of 
England  and  Germany.    The  Hebreif  Pro- 
fessor has  since  drifted  so  far  away  from  the 
position  which  he  then  maintained  that  he  has 
long  since  ceased  to  be  identified  with  the 
country  to  which  he  owes  so  much  ;  and 
though  his    lectures    still,   it  is    believed, 
breathe    the    atmosphere    of    his    original 
studies  at   Bonn   and  Halle,  his  published 
writings  for  the  most  part  point  only  to  the 
more  ordinary  sphere  of  Patristic  or  Angli- 
can theolop^y.     Not  so  the  Archdeacon  of 
Lewes.     Whatever  he  wrote  or  thoucrht  was 
colored  through  and  through  with  German 
research  and  German  speculation.    Schleier- 
macher  and  Nitzch,  Daub  and  Ltioke,  were  aa 
familiar  in  his  mouth  as  Tillotson  or  Seeker, 
Mant  or  D^Oyly.     He  quoted  ihem  without 
apology ;    he   used   them   without  reserve. 
You  could   no  more  be  ignorant  of   their 
presence  in  his  writings  than  of  their  books 
in  his  library.     Whatever  may  be  the  effect 
of  German  theology  in  England,  whether  it 
be  good  or  evil,  great  or  small,  there  is  no 
other  single  individual  who  has  so  largely 
contributed  to  this  result  as  Julius  Hare. 
To  a  ffreat  extent  the  German  language,  es- 
pecially the  language  of  German  theologians, 
will  always  be  to  us  a  dead  language — a 
tongue  in  which  the  learned  will  converse 
with  each  other,  but  not  a  medium  of  popu* 
lar  communication.    This  is,  in  some  respects, 
a  great  convenience.     There  are  always  sub- 
jects in  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind 
of  a  whole  nation,  or  of  two  whole  nations, 
to  be  simultaneously  on  the  same  level ;  and 
in  such  matters  a  separate  language  is  the 
best  means  of  intercourse  between  those  who 
are  really  able  to  form  a  judgment  on  the 
questions  at  issue.    For  this  reason,  we  con- 
fess that  we  can  never  look  with  much  hope 
or  favor  on   mere  translations  of   German 
works  on  theology  or  philosophy.    It  is  next 
to  impossible  that  they  should  convey  to  the 
uneducated  Englishman  the  impression  which. 
they    received   from    the   German    author. 
Often,  indeed,  the  mere  fact  of  translation 
renders   them  utterly  unintelligible.*    The 
real  interpreters  of  German  thought  are  those 


*  We  select  Dearly  at  random  a  Bentecee,  from 
an  EDgliflh  version,  of  a  book  obeeure  indeed  even 
in  the  original  language,  bnt  vet  oontainin^  moeh 
valuable  thought,  ana  eertainly  nothing  like  the 
thick  darkuefls  of  the  following  remarke  (Kitnhli 
SjsUm  of  Christian  Doctrine,  §  108) :— "  OkriUiim 
poneroloffy  U  divided  iiUo  iwo  uadimg  aeethtu — that 
of  nn^  or  the  bad  patiieipaling  tfi  gmU;  and  ihrnt 
of  death,  or  the  had  whiji  hai  participated  in  tka 
tatne.  8in  and  death  are  here  tmderttood  in  an  a»» 
tennve  eenee,** 
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who«  receiviDg  it  themselves,  and  understand- 
ing  by  experience  its  strength  and  its  weak- 
ness, are  able  to  reproduce  it  in  an  £ngtish 
garb,  or  rather  to  develop  and  animate  Eng- 
lish literature  by  the  contact. 

This  was  eminently  the  work  of  Archdea- 
con Hare ;  for,  though  so  deeply  versed  in  for- 
eign learning,  he  yet  never  lost  the  feeling  or 
the  position  of  an  English  gentleman  and  an 
English  clergyman.  No  one  of  his  time  was 
less  of  a  copyist.  Few  minds  of  his  time 
were  more  thoroughly  native  and  original. 
The  influences  of  modem  Germany  were 
powerful  upon  him  ;  and  in  his  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  ^'  English  Review,"  in  reply  to 
a  calumnious  attack  upon  him  contained  in 
that  journal,  he  has  himself  described  with 
admirable  discrimination  the  effect  they  have 
had,  or  ought  to  have,  on  this  generation. 
But  it  was  a  loftier  and  broader  position 
on  which  he  took  his  stand.  His  academi- 
cal youth  had  been  cast  in  a  time  when  the 
finer  spirits  of  both  Universities  were  open- 
ing to  the  thaw  which  broke  up  the  frost  of 
the  last  century.  It  was  at  Oxford  the  age 
of  the  Oriel  school — of  that  volcanic  eruption 
which  left  as  its  two  permanent  traces  on  the 
history  of  this  generation  the  names  of 
Arnold  and  of  Newman.  It  was  at  Cam- 
bridge the  age  when  in  a  higher  and  wider 
sphere,  though  with  less  direct  and  tangible 
effects,  there  was  the  same  yearning  after  a 
better  union  between  religion  and  philosophy 
— between  things  human  and  things  sacred. 
One  potent  spirit  swayed  in  this  direction 
the  mind  of  Cambridge,  which  at  Oxford 
was  hardly  known. — "  To  the  honored  memo- 
ry of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  ....  Who, 
through  dark  and  winding  paths  of  specula- 
tion, was  led  to  the  light,  In  order  that 
others,  by  his  guidance,  might  reach  that 
light  Without  passing  through  the  darkness" 
— Julius  Hare  dedicated  in  after  years  his 
chief  work,  as  "one  of  the  many  pupils 
Who  had  by  his  writings  been  helped  to 
discern  The  sacred  concord  and  unity  Of 
human  and  divine  truth."*  "  At  the  sweet 
sounds  of  that  musical  voice,"  as  he  beauti- 
fully expresses  it  elsewhere,}  those  who  lis- 
tened seemed  to  "  feel  their  souls  teem  and 
burst  as  beneath  the  breath  of  spring,  while 
the  life-giving  words  of  the  poet  philosopher 
flowed  over  them."  We  do  not  here  pro- 
fess to  unravel  the  strange  contradictions  of 
Coleridge's  mind  and  character.  We  do  not 
forget  the  mournful  obliquity  which  in  all 

6  Dedication  of  the  '^Mimon  of  the  Gomforter." 
t  "  GaesMs at  Tmtb,"  lift  leries,  Sd  ed.,  p.  245. 


the  homelier  relations  of  life  seem  to  have 
distorted  his  moral  vision.  Yet,  in  Cam- 
bridge at  least,  these  words  hardly  overrate 
the  importance  of  his  influence.  Of  this 
combining,  transforming,  uniting  tendency. 
Hare  was  undoubtedly  the  chief  representa- 
tive ;  and  the  more  so  because  it  fell  in  with 
a  peculiarly  congenial  disposition ;  and  it  was 
the  most  strikingly  and  instructively  display- 
ed in  him,  from  the  fact  that  his  profession 
and  station  were  ecclesiastical.  The  clergy 
in  the  middle  ages,  as  is  well  known,  repre- 
sented all  the  better  knowledge  of  their 
time.  In  England,  even  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, literature  and  theology  were  not  entire- 
ly divorced.  But  they  gradually  drifted 
away  from  each  other.  Puritan  austerity  on 
one  side,  and  indolent  narrow mindedness  on 
the  other,  seem  to  have  forbidden  a  clergy- 
man, unless  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  editing 
a  Greek  play  or  a  Grammarian,*  to  step  or 
even  to  look  beyond  the  set  circle  of  eccle- 
siastical learning.  It  was  as  breaking 
through  these  conventional  barriers  —  as 
bringing  a  large,  free,  and  eenial  nature  into 
this  limited  range — that  Julius  Hare,  both 
by  precept  and  example,  rendered  such  good 
service  to  the  Church  of  England.  The 
great  writers  of  antiquity,  the  poets  and 
philosophers  of  modern  times,  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  statesmen,  in  the  world  of  men. 
had  a  charm  and  an  authority  for  him  as 
genuine  and  as  powerful  as  in  his  profession 
is  often  felt  only  for  fathers  and  schoolmen 
among  the  dead,  only  for  bishops  and  pas- 
tors among  the  living.  'Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten  that  his  delight  in  these  and  like 
auxiliaries  to  the  cause  of  religion  was  mainly 
because  they  brought  him  into  contact  with 
fact  and  truth.  Perhaps  (if  we  may  for  the 
moment  make  a  comparison  to  render  our 
meaning  intelligible),  in  mere  copiousness  of 
illustration,  a  page  of  Jeremy  Taylor  abounds 
with  more  allusions  than  in  any  theologian  of 
our  time  to  the  yarious  writers  of  the  world. 
Yet,  without  disparagement  of  the  exuberant 
powers  of  that  great  divine,  it  is  clear  that 
these  references  in  his  hands  were  mere 
flowers  of  rhetoric — that  he  had  no  care 
for  the  anecdotes  which  he  repeated  or  the 
persons  whom  he  cited,  except  so  far  as  they 
decorated  the  triumphal  procession  of  his 
stately  argument.  And  such  on  a  lesser 
scale  have  been  many  displays  of  theologi- 
cal learning  in  later  times.  But  Archdeacon 
Hare — though  it  may  seem  almost  paradoxi- 
cal to  say  so  of  one  whose  fancy  was  so 
rich,  and  whose  affections  were  so  powerful 
— rigidly  adhered  to  such  fact  and  detail  as 
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he  bad  verified  and  appreciated  for  himself. 
He  did  DOt,  it  is  true,  follow  oat  to  their 
consequences  many  of  the  investigations  or 
arguments  on  which  he  entered ;  but  still, 
y>  far  as  he  went,  it  was  for  positive  and  ex- 
act truth  that  he  sought  and  contended.  In 
this  respect  there  is  a  wholesome  atmos- 
phere pervading  the  whole  region  of  his 
writings,  that  more  than  any  direct  doctrine 
or  theory  has  had  a  natural  tendency  to  ele- 
vate the  minds  of  bis  contemporaries. 
''  When  I  turn/'  so  he  writes,  in  speaking  of 
Arnold,  "  from  the  ordinary  theological  or 
religious  writers  of  the  day  to  one  of  his 
volumes,  there  is  a  feeling,  as  it  were,  of  the 
fresh  mountain  air,  after  having  been  shut  up 
in  the  morbid  atmosphere  of  a  sick  room,  or 
in  the  fumigated  vapors  of  an  Italian  church.* 
The  same  in  its  measure,  and  in  a  somewhat 
different  application,  may  be  said  of  himself. 
To  pass  from  common  clerical  society,  how- 
ever able  and  instructive,  to  Herslmonceuz 
Rectory,  was  passing  into  a  house  where  every 
window  was  fearlessly  opened  to  receive  air 
and  light  and  sound  from  the  outer  world, 
even  though  for  the  moment  unwelcome, 
dazzling,  startling.  *'  Children,"  he  says,  in 
one  of  his  apophthegms,  "always  turn  to 
the  light :  O  that  grown-up  men  would  do 
likewise  !*' 

With  such  influences  at  work,  and  with 
such  a  mind  to  be  affected,  he  was  no  sooner 
placed  in  a  post  of  practical  authority  and 
activity,  than  he  found  himself  in  a  position, 
peculiar,  but  most  useful.  He  was  able,  in  a 
time  when  the  panic  of  Germany  mounted 
almost  to  monomania  in  many  excellent  per- 
sons, to  prove  in  his  own  person  that  a  man 
might  be  deeply  versed  in  German  theology 
without  being  an  infidel.  He  was  able  also, 
in  an  age  of  vehement  party  warfare,  to  take 
an  active  and  beneficial  share  in  all  ecclesias- 
tical movements  without  being  a  partisan. 
No  party  or  sect  of  the  church  could  claim 
him  as  exclusively  their  own.  His  separa- 
tion from  some,  his  agreement  with  others, 
of  the  leading  members  of  each,  would  really 
disqualify  him  from  representing  any  of  them.' 
Tet  he  did  not  therefore  hold  aloof  from 
joint  action.  He  did  not  feel,  as  at  some 
periods  of  his  life  Arnold  felt,  that  he  had  no 
man  like-minded  with  him ;  that  his  hand 
was  against  every  one  and  every  one's  hand 
against  him.  On  the  contrary,  few  men  of 
his  time  worked  more  harmoniously  with  his 
brethren,  and  received  more  sympathy  from 

•  Preface  to  Arnold*!  third  volume  of  the  "  His- 
tory of  Bome^"  p.  xiL 


them.  In  his  advocacy  of  Convocation  h% 
fought  side  by  side  with  the  almost  prover- 
bial impersonati^  of  the  aneient  High  Church 
school,  the  late  Dr.  Spry.  His  strenuous 
opposition  to  the  modern  High  Church  never 
deterred  him  from  lending  the  whole  weight 
of  his  support  to  Mr.  Woodard's  college  and 
school  at  Shoreham  and  Hurstpierpoint.  With 
equal  energy  he  strove  against  the  intolerance 
of  the  partisans  of  Dr.  Pusey  and  of  the  par» 
tisans  of  Mr.  Gorham  ;  and  yet  he  won  the 
almost  affectionate  respect  of  men  of  all  these 
various  shades  of  opinion.  One  journal,  in- 
deed, long  continued  to  assail  him  with  the 
bitter  personal  rancor  which  gives  it  an  un- 
happy notoriety  even  amongst  the  party 
organs  of  this  country,  and  delighted  to  de- 
nounce him  as  ^*  puffed  up  with  crude  and 
undigested  knowledge,"  as  "  only  to  be  ac- 
quitted of  the  crimes  of  treason  and  perjury 
at  the  expense  of  his  judgment  and  of  his 
sense,"  as  one  **  whose  spiritual  state  is  pain- 
fully hazardous.*  But  this  was  almost  the 
only  exception ;  and  theologians  may  think 
themselves  happy  if  they  can  carry  with  them 
to  the  grave  as  much  respectful  and  grateful 
sympathy  as  fell  to  the  lot  of  ALrchdeacon 
Hare. 

What  then  were  the  special  qualities  and 
views  which  won  this  admiration?  And* 
first,  Itt  us  observe  that  it  was  not  in  his 
case  an  abstinence  from  attack  on  hb  op- 
ponents. It  was,  indeed,  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance that,  with  a  heart  so  kindly  and  a 
sympathy  so  comprehensive,  he  combined  an 
eagerness  for  polemics  more  like  the  old  coo- 
troversialists  of  the  age  of  Salmasius  or  of 
Jerome  thnn  of  divines  in  modem  times.  The 
attack  on  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  the  notes 
to  the  *' Mission  of  the  Comforter,"  and  on 
Dr.  Newman,  in  his  '*  Contest  with  Rome/* 
are  amongst  the  most  vehement  both  In 
thought  and  expression  that  the  literature  oC 
this  generation  can  furnish.  Neither*  was  it 
any  peculiar  attractiveness  of  style.  To  the 
popular  reader  it  was  too  abstract  and  elabo- 
rate ;  to  the  critical  reader  it  was  disfigured 
by  violations  of  taste  almost  unaccountable 
in  one  who  had  so  just  an  appreciation  both 
of  the  excellences  and  defects  of  the  language 
of  others,  whether  in  prose  or  poetry.  There 
are,  indeed,  passages,  such  as  the  catalogue 
of  the  Christian  heroes  of  faith,f  where  the 

^  See  Remurks  on  the  **  Record"  Newspaper, 
1849,  p.  9,  10.  The  only  other  exeepUon  ie  thai 
already  alluded  to  in  a  periodical,  usually  of  a  mod- 
erate and  respectable  tone,  which  has  einee  become 
extinct 

"  Yietoxy  of  Faith,"  f.  192-199. 
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Bustained  and  elaborate  energy  with  which 
be  supports  the  greatness  of  the  subject  rises 
into  a  solemn  and  dignified  eloquence :  there 
are  others  to  which  his  personal  feeling  lends 
an  exquisite  pathos.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
there  la  hardly  a  page  in  which  we  do  not 
meet  some  quaint  comparison,  some  novel 
turn  of  expression,  which  not  only  offends 
the  eye  and  ear,  but  actually  diverts  the  at- 
tention from  the  main  argument  in  which  the 
blemish  occurs.  Neither  was  it  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  one  great  truth,  or  the  victory 
of  any  one  great  cause,  such  as  extort  admi- 
ration even  from  the  unwilling,  and  homage 
even  from  the  dissentient.  Hooker  has  won 
for  himself  his  high  place  by  the  ''  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity;"  Butler  by  the  "Analogy;" 
Wilberforce  by  his  share  in  the  abolition  of 
the  Slave  Trade;  Arnold  by  his  work  in 
public  education.  No  such  task  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Julius  Hare.  His  writings  are  all  more 
or  less  fragmentary.  His  most  complete 
work  is  in  the  form  of  "  Guesses ;"  his  most 
elaborate  treatises  are  "  Notes"  to  other 
works.  To  some  of  these  very  works  "  Notes" 
were  promised  which  never  appeared.  No 
special  object  which  he  pursued  has  been 
carried;  no  public  cause  in  which  he  took 
especial  interest  will  be  identified  with  his 
name. 

But  in  spite  of  these  drawb^oks  to  the 
completeness  of  his  career,  there  were  charms 
which  have  secured  for  him,  we  firmly  believe, 
not  only  a  place  in  the  affections  of  his  con- 
temporaries, but  in  the  interest  of  posterity. 
What  he  was  will  always  be  greater  than 
what  he  did.  Even  in  the  comparative  fail- 
ure of  his  labors  there  is  something  so  much 
more  edifying  than  most  men's  successes, 
that  we  shall  be  doing  a  good  work  by 
dwelling  on  the  image  of  the  whole  man 
whilst  it  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  those 
who  knew  him — whilst  it  still  lends  to  his 
writings  a  unity  which  apart  from  him  they 
would  be  in  danger  of  losing. 

First,  there  was  a  simplicity  of  purpose 
and  of  style  which  gave  to  all  his  writings 
the  charm  of  a  personal  presence — of  a  living 
communication.  He  wrote  as  he  talked :  he 
wrote,  if  one  may  thus  apply  Archbishop 
Whately's  celebrated  test  of  good  preaching, 
"  not  because  he  had  to  say  something,  but 
because  he  had  something  to  say."  It  was 
no  style  put  on  and  off  for  the  occasion,  but 
the  man  himself  who  was  addressing  you. 
There  needs  no  portrait,  no  biography  of 
the  writer,  to  tell  you  what  he  was  like.  As 
long  as  the  works  of  Julius  Hare  survive,  he 
will  live  with  them.    The  book  is  the  author. 


''The  curtain"  (as  the  Greek  painter  said), 
'*  the  curtain  is  the  picture." 

Secondly,  whatever  might  be  the  eccen- 
tricity of  his  mind  in  detail,  he  was  one  ef 
the  few  writers,  certainly  one  of  the  few  theo- 
logians, of  this  age  who,  in  his  practical  judg- 
ment of  men  and  things,  could  lay  claim  to 
the  name  of  "wisdom.'*  ''The  wisdom 
which  is  from  above  is  first  pure,  then  peacea- 
ble; gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of 
mercy  and  of  good  fruits,  without  partiality 
•and  without  hypocrisy."  These  are  the 
words  which  are  inscribed  by  pious  gratitude 
on  his  grravestone.  In  some  points  they  jar 
against  the  roughnesses  of  his  natural  tem- 
perament, as  must  always  be  the  case  in  ap- 
plications of  abstract  truth  to  individual 
characters.  But  in  some  points  they  are 
strikingly  appropriate,  and  the  general  effect 
well  harmonizes  with  the  purity  and  peace 
and  genuineness  of  his  teaching.  Take  his  less 
elaborate  judgments  on  books,  on  men,  on 
things,  as  they  are  given  in  the  delightful 
*'  Guesses  at  Truth,'  which,  though  nomi- 
nally by  the  two  brothers,  were  almost  en- 
tirely the  work  of  the  younger ;  and  certainly, 
for  the  justness  of  their  criticisms,  for  the 
breadth  and  fearlessness  of  their  views,  often 
for  the  pregnant  wit  and  good  sense  of  their 
aphorisms,  may  almost  take  iheir  place  beside 
the  "  Remains  of  Coleridge."*  Or  pass  to 
his  more  deliberate  treatment'  of  general 
truths.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
Charges.  But  what  we  have  siud  of  the 
more  immediately  practical  questions  ihere 
discussed  is  true  also  of  the  more  permanent 
and  universal  topics  which  fill  his  other  writ- 
ings. Where,  for  example,  shall  we  find  so 
just  and  full  an  award  dealt  out  to  the 
Fathers,  or  again  to  the  German  theologians, 
or  again  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  as  in  the  Notes  to 
the  '*  Mbsion  of  the  Comforter"?  There  has 
probably  been  a  stage  in  the  life  of  every 
thoughtful  student  of  the  present  generation 
in  which  his  mind  has  been  warped  by  an 
excessive  leaning,  or,  what  is  equally  dan- 
gerous, an  excessive  antipathy,  to  one  or 
other  of  the  tendencies  there  represented. 
Let  such  an  one  read  these  *' Notes,"  and  he 
will  find  words  of  counsel  the  most  appro- 
priate, the  most  cheering,  the  most  salutary, 
because  they  are  words  which  in  great  meas- 
ure are  the  response,  yet  not  the  mere  echo, 

*  We  oannot  but  suggest  how  great  an  advantage 
would  be  conferred  on  £e  readers  of  futore  editions 
of  these  volumes,  if  somethine  in  the  way  of  an 
index  or  table  of  contents  could  be  constraoted  to 
serve  as  a  clue  through  what  is  elae  an  all  but  inex- 
tricable labyrinth. 
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to  his  own  feelings.  Or  again,  where,  in 
ancient  times  or  in  modern,  has  the  true  con- 
trast between  unity  and  .uniformity  —  the 
value  of  the  one,  the  worthlessness  of  the 
other — been  so  beaulifully  set  forth  as  in  the 
dedication  of  his  sermon  on  Unity  to  Arch- 
deacon Manning  ?  Or  (to  pass  to  a  far  less 
pleasing  subject),  where  amongst  modern 
controversies  has  **  the  Contest  with  Rome" 
been  more  ably  sustained  than  in  the  polemi- 
cal notes  which,  under  that  title,  attack  some 
of  the  main  positions  of  Dr.  Newman,  not  the 
less  powerfully,  or  the  less  unanswerably, 
because  they  are  often  disfigured  by  a  harsh- 
ness of  tone  and  a  roughness  of  expression, 
which  perhaps  strike  us  the  more  from  their 
contrast  with  the  exquisite  grace  and  polish 
of  the  style  of  his  antagonist. 

There  is  yet  one  class  of  Archdeacon 
Hare's  works  which'  we  have  not  noticed,  but 
which  are  perhaps  the  most  peculiar  and 
characteristic  of  all.  It  is  not  the  first  time 
that  the  chief  celebrity  of  a  scholar  or  divine 
has  rested  on  his  vindication  of  some  illustri- 
ous person,  dead  or  living.  But  probably  no 
one  ever  published  so  many  or  so  various. 
He  used  to  say  playfully  that  he  should  one 
day  collect  them  all  in  one  volume,  under 
the  title  of  ''Vindicise  HariansB,"  or  the 
*'  Hare  with  many  Friends."  They  were,  ii\ 
fact,  the  natural  outbursts  of  two  of  the  most 
powerful  springs  of  his  nature — his  warm  and 
generous  sympathy  and  his  strong  sense  of 
justice.  Most  of  these  chivalrous  encounters 
were,  no  doubt,  to  be  largely  ascribed  to  the 
former  cause.  Any  attack  on  Luther,  Nie- 
buhr,  Bunsen,  Coleridge,  would  have  called 
forth  his  sword  from  its  scabbard  under 
much  less  provocation  than  was  actually 
given  in  the  respective  cases.  Indeed,  in 
some  of  these  instances  we  almost  wonder  at 
the  amount  of  energy  and  learning  spent 
against  charges  which  hardly  seemed  suffi- 
cient, either  in  quality  or  quantity,  to  need 
any  refutation  at  all.  And  in  each  of  these 
cases  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  the 
glowing  tinge  given  to  all  his  statements  by 
the  depth  and  warmth  of  his  personal  affec- 
tion and  reverence.  But  even  when  the 
object  of  attack  was  his  dearest  friend,  it  was 
an  outraged  sense  not  so  much  of  private 
partiality  as  of  public  justice  that  fired  the 
train;  and  in  one  remarkable  instaifce  he 
came  forward  on  behalf  of  an  entire  stranger. 
The  great  Hampden  controversy,  which  seven 
years  ago  threatened  to  shake  the  Church  of 
England  to  its  centre,  has,  like  many  similar 
dangers,  been  long  laid  to  sleep,  and  we  may 
be  quite  sure  will  never  now  be  revived  either 


by  its  mtim  or  his  assailants.  Bat,  if  any 
like  tempest  should  again  sweep  over  the  eo- 
clesiastidil  atmosphere,  we  cannot  imagine  a 
more  salutary  lesson  for  the  future  agitators 
than  to  read  Archdeacon  Hare's  Letter  to 
the  Dean  of  Chichester  on  Dr.  Hampden's 
appointment  to  the  see  of  Hertford.  It  was 
at  the  time  of  special  importance,  as  tending, 
more  than  any  other  single  cause,  to  allay 
the  panic  occasioned  by  that  act,  and  was  as 
such  gratefully  recognized  by  the  Minister 
who  had  selected  the  obnoxious  Professor 
for  the  vacant  bishopric.  But  it  was  still 
more  instructive  for  the  sight  which  it  afford- 
ed of  a  noble  and  disinterested  endeavor  to 
defend  one  whom  he  had  never  seen,  whom 
he  knew  only  through  his  writings,  whom  he 
had  no  cause — either  before  or  after  he  had 
thus  stood  /forward* in  his  defence — ^to  regard 
with  any  personal  predilections.  Most  in- 
structive of  all  is  it  for  the  example  of  calcn 
and  dispassionate  mastery  of  the  subject; 
the  more  so  for  the  contrast — now  from  the 
distance  of  years  even  yet  more  evident  than 
when  near  at  hand — with  Vhe  partisanship, 
in  too  many  instances,  of  those  whom  he  was 
called  to  oppose. 

For  the  reasons  we  have  mentioned  the 
Vindication  of  Dr.  Hampden  is  perhaps  en- 
titled to  the  first  place  amongst  these  labors 
(not  of  love)  but  of  justice.  But  the  one  on 
which  its  author's  fame  will  chiefly  rest  is 
the  well-known  Vindication  of  Luther,  first 
published  in  a  Note  to  the  "  Mission  of  the 
Comforter,"  and  now  reprinted  in  a  separate 
and  enlarged  form.  It  was  receiving  his 
final  corrections  when  death  cut  short  his 
labors,  and  the  annotations  which  he  would 
have  added  are  now  only  indicated  by  the 
headings  and  names  which  serve,  as  the  edi- 
tor well  expresses  it,  to  "  show  with  what 
care  he  arranged  his  materials,  and  bow 
many  authorities  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  con- 
sult, before  he  ventured  to  make  any  asser- 
tions respecting  the  character  of  men  or  the 
facts  of  history."  It  may  thus  be  regarded 
as  his  latest  literary  work,  and,  in  truth, 
there  is  none  which  so  well  represents  his 
whole  mind — none  perhaps  which  he  would 
himself  have  so  delighted  to  leave  as  his  last 
bequest  to  the  world.  "  I  am  bound,"  he 
used  to  say,  '*"  to  defend  one  to  whom  I  owe 
so  much."  It  is  true  that  in  this,  as  in  oth- 
ers of  his  Vindications,  we  cannot  feel  satis- 
fied that  he  has  always  hit  the  main  point  of 
the  objectors  ;  we  cannot  avoid  the  convic- 
tion that,  whilst  he  is  in  possession  of  every 
single  outwork,  the  citadel  of  the  argument 
often  remains  unoonquered.    For  example. 
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after  all  that  be  has  said,  there  will  still  be  left 
an  impression  that  Luther's  conception  of 
faith,  when  expressed  in  its  dogmatical  form, 
was  either  something  very  different  from  that 
portrayed  so  beautifully  in  "  The  Victory  of 
Faith,"  or  else  that  it  was  not  so  distinctively 
or  exclusively  his  own  as  to  entitle  him  to 
the  eulogies  heaped  upon  him  as  its  cham- 
pion. But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  think  that 
no  one  can  read  Archdeacon  Hare's  Vindi- 
cation without  feeling  that  it  is  an  important 
Btep  gained  in  the  right  understanding  and 
in  the  favorable  understanding  of  Luther's 
character.  The  unparalleled  knowledge  dis- 
played of  the  Reformer's  writings  is  not  only 
most  valuable  as  a  mine  of  reference,  but  is 
in  itself  a  testimony  to  the  greatness  of  the 
man  who  could  inspire,  at  the  distance  of 
three  centuries,  such  a  vast,  such  an  enthu- 
siastic research.  The  numerous  explanations 
of  expressions  long  misunderstood^  and  of 
falsehoods  long  believed,  are  amongst  the 
most  decisive  triumphs  of  literary  investiga- 
tion that  we  have  ever  seen.  No  one  can 
again  quote  against  Luther  that  he  called  the 
Epistle  of  St.  James  an  epistle  of  straw,  or 
that  he  tossed  the  Book  of  Esther  into  the 
Elbe.  No  one  can  now  give  to  the  celebra- 
ted advice,  "  Esto  peccator  et  pecca  fortiter," 
the  terrible  meaning  ascribed  to  it  by  those 
who  a  few  years  ago  regarded  it  as  one  of 
their  most  formidable  weapons  against  the 
Lutheran  doctrine.  And  above  all,  the 
breadth  and  energy  of  Luther's  genius,  the 
depth  and  warmth  of  his  heart,  and  the 
grandeur  of  his  position  and  character, 
amidst  whatever  inconsistencies  or  imperfec- 
tions of  expression,  are  brought  out  with  a 
force  and  clearness  which  must  often  be  as 
new  to  his  admirers  at  to  his  detractors. 

We  have  said  that  this  may  be  consider- 
ed his  last  bequest  to  the  literary  world ;  but 
we  feel  sure  that  amongst  the  letters  and 
manuscript  sketches  which  he  has  left  be- 
hind, enough  remains  to  form  a  more  com- 
plete picture  of  what  he  was  than  is  con- 
tained even  in  the  expressive  writings  which 
we  have  been  considering — much  more  than 
can  be  contained  in  the  scanty  outline  which 
we  have  attempted  in  these  pages.  His 
childlike  outbursts  of  affection,  devotion,  and 
faith ;  his  burning  admiration  of  good  wher- 
ever seen ;  his  indignant  scorn  and  hatred  of 
evil,  noble  even  when  misplaced  or  exagger- 
ated ;  his  entire  freedom  from  all  the  attie- 
neases  of  vanity,  or  ambition,  or  self-seeking, 
which  so  often  vex  and  haunt  the  path  of 
authors  and  ecclesiastics — these  are  gifts  be- 
stowed by  Providence  with  a  sparing  hand. 
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Let  us  make  the  most  of  what  remains  of 
them ;  let  us  not  suffer  the  image  of  them 
lightly  to  vanish  out  of  our  recollection. 

"  When  we  see  men  like  Archdeacon  Hare 
cut  off  before  their  time" — so  writes  an  able 
observer*  of  our  ecclesiastical  world — "  it  is 
a  natural  superstition  which  tempts  us  to 
look  upon  their  removal  as  a  sign  of  coming 
judgment,  and  an  evil  omen  for  the  Church 
which  they^adorned."  But  let  us  tak^  a 
more  cheering  view.  Let  the  exampTe  of 
such  a  career  rather  fill  us  with  thankfulness 
that  there  is  at  least  one  church  in  Christen- 
dom where  such  a  career  could  be  run  as  in 
its  natural  field — which  gives  scope  for  such 
a  union  of  fervent  piety  with  refined  culture 
and  masculine  learning.  His  course  has  been 
well  compared  by  one  who  knew  him  well  to 
that  of  a  noble  ship,  with  her  sails  wide 
spread,  filled  by  every  ffale  which  blew. 
Where,  we  may  ask,  woiud  so  many  influ- 
ences have  been  combined  to  propel  the  bark 
onwards  as  in  the  church  and  country  where 
his  lot  was  actually  cast  ?  Let  us  remember 
also  that  the  divisions  of  which  we  are  al- 
ways complaining  as  fatal  to  the  peace,  if  not 
the  existence,  of  the  Church,  did  but  serve 
in  his  case  to  bring  out  more  clearly  his 
power  of  overlooking  and  overruling  them  to 
the  common  good.  Happily  in  the  present 
lull  of  ecclesiastical  controversy — hushed  as 
it  always  will  be  hushed  in  the  presence  of 
the  really  great  events  on  which  human  hap- 
piness and  misery  depend — his  voice  may  be 
heard  more  readily  than  at  times  when  it 
would  be  more  needed.  But  if  the  the 
ological  factions  of  a  few  months  or  years 
past  should  again  revive,  there  would  be  no 
**  truer  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  age"  than 
if  we  could  hear  more  and  more  appeals  to 
thei  two  contending  parties  in  the  spirit  of 
that  which  in  such  a  time  of  agitation,  in  the 
springr  of  1 850,  was  addressed  by  Archdea- 
con Hare  to  his  brethren : — 

"  With  both  sides  I  feel  that  I  have  many  bonds 
of  common  faith  and  love  and  daty  :  with  both  of 
them  I  heartily  desire  to  work  together  in  the 
service  of  our  common  Master.  With  each  ol 
the  two  parties,  on  sundry  points  I  differ  in  opin- 
ion more  or  less  widely :  but  why  should  this  cut 
me  off  from  tbem  ?  or  why  should  it  cot  them 
off  from  mn  ?  May  we  not  hold  fast  to  that 
whereon  we  are  agreed,  and  join  band  to  hand  and 
heart  to  heart  on  that  sore,  unshakable  gronnd^ 
which  cannot  slip  from  under  us,  and  wait  until 
God  shall  reveal  to  us  what  we  now  see  dimly  and 
darkly  ?  Shall  the  oak  say  to  the  elm,  Ihpart 
from   me — ihou  haal  no  fiaoe  in  Ood^B  forest — 

*  Conybaare'i  Eaaays  on  Eeelesiastioal  and  Sooiil 
Sabjeoti^  p.  144. 
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ikou  shalt  not  hreaihe  His  atr,  or  drink  in  Mis  sun- 
shine 7  Or  shall  the  ash  say  to  the  birch,  Avaunt! 
thou  art  noi  vwrthy  to  stand  by  my  fide-cast  thyself 
down  and  crawl  away ^  and  hide  thyself  in  some 
ijuUandisk  thicket?  O  my  brethren  !  the  spring  is 
just  about  to  clothe  all  the  trees  of  the  forest  in 
their  bright,  fresh  leaves,  which  will  shine  and 
eparkle  rejoicingly  and  thankfully  in  the  sun  and 
rain.  Shall  it  not  also  clothe  our  hearts  anew  in 
bright  hopeful  garments  of  faith  and  love,  diverse 


in  form,  in  hue,  in  texture,  but  blendittg  together 
into  a  beautiful,  harmonious  unity  beneath  the 
light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  ?  .  .  O,  if  we 
would  let  one  gleam  of  His  Divine  Love  descend 
upon  us,  if  we  would  open  our  hearts  to  receive  it, 
and  would  let  it  glow  and  kindle  there,  we  shoold 
cease  from  quarrelling  with  our  brethren;  we  should 
gease  from  scowling  at  them  ;  we  should  feel  that 
our  highest  privilege,  our  most  precious  blessing, 
is  to  be  one  with  them  through  Him  and  in  Him.''* 


'*«- 


-♦♦- 


From  Fraser'i  Magazine. 


THE    STORY    OF    A    GREAT   DISCOVERY. 


It  is  the  fate  of  every  discovery  to  meet, 
frst,  with  a  flat  denial  of  its  truth ;  secondly^ 
with  a  flat  denial  of  its  novelty.  Science, 
insulted  by  the  appearance  .of  the  Intruder, 
who  declares  that  he  has  been  overlooked, 
contemptuously  asserts  that  he  has  been 
overlooked  because  he  is  an  impostor.  No 
sooner  does  he  make  good  his  claim  to  re- 
cognition, than  Erudition  straightway  turns 
to  its  cobweb-covered  folios,  and  points  out 
how  the  sages  of  old  were  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  his  existence,  and  that  the 
modern  patron,  pluming  himself  on  a  dis- 
covery, has  arrayed  himself  in  stolea  fea- 
thers. 

Both  these  injustices  have  occasioned  nauch 
heart-burning  and  sarcasm,  yet  both  lie  in 
the  very  nature  of  things.  Science  must 
contradict  whatever  contradicts  it.  Erudi- 
tion must  discover  that  every  new  idea  has 
been  anticipated  ;  for,  in  truth,  new  ideas, 
especially  when  they  are  eminently  rational 
or  intensely  absurd,  are  necessarily  connect- 
ed with  speculations  which  have  been  elab- 
orated before.  Nature  does  not  proceed 
per  saltum,  neither  does  philosophy.  Every 
discovery  is  prepared.  Every  advance  is  an 
advance  on  what  was  before  attained.  There 
is  filiation  of  ideas.  We  must  not,  therefore, 
recklessly  assume  that  malice,  envy,  and 
all  unoharitablenesB,  ar3  the  only  motives 
prompting  men  to  rob  the  discoverer  of  his 
merit,  by  bestowing  it  on  some  earlier  dis- 
coverer.   The  fact  that  each  discovery  is 

*  "  True  Remedy  for  the  Evtla  of  the  Age,"  pp. 
96-96. 


prepared,  suffices  to  vindicate  Erudition,  by 
furnishing  it  with  what  seems  to  be  evi- 
dence  ;  Beema  to  be,  but  is  not. 

The  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  discovery  of 
modern  times  in  the  science  of  life,  and  it 
will  furnish  us  with  a  cunous  text  from 
which  to  enforce  the  moral  just  laid  down. 
It  is  a  discovery  fruitful  in  consequences, 
striking  in  its  history,  and  in  its  history  very 
little  known :  three  reasons  for  our  narrating 
the  story  in  detail.  To  narrate  it,  we  shall 
call  upon  the  aid  of  M.  Flourens,  who  has 
recently  published  a  volume  on  the  subject,* 
and  who  declares  in  his  preface  that  the  his- 
tory had  never  been  correctly  written  before 
he  undertook  it.  From  this,  and  other 
sources,  we  hope  to  tell  the  story  in  a  style 
intelligible  to  the  most  unscientific  reader. 

The  first  question  that  occurs  to  the  mod- 
ern mind  is,  how  the  fact  of  circulation  could 
so  long  have  escaped  detection?  We  are  so 
familiarized  with  the  fact,  that  we  cannot 
appreciate  the  difficulty  of  its  discovery. 
We  know  that,  when  first  announced,  it  was 
received  with  violent  opposition;  we  know 
that  Harvey  himself  declared  he  could  find 
no  adherent  among  men  over  forty ;  we 
know  that  contemporary  anatomists  ridiculed 
and  '*  refuted*'  him  ;  but  this  is  all  incom- 
prehensible to  us,  because  our  minds  are  fa- 
miliarized with  the  truth,  and  not  familiar- 
ized with  the  theories  which  fnasked  the 
truth  from  anatomists.    To  tell  the  story  of 
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this  great  discovery  will  be  to  clear  up  such 
points,  and  show  wherein  lay  Harvey's  real 
merit.  For  it  is  a  story,  the  episodes  of 
which  extend  over  seventeen  centuries — from 
Galen  to  Harvey — and  which  could  not  have 
terminated  earlier,  nor  indeed  so  soon,  had 
not  a  regular  series  of  discoveries  prepared 
the  way.  In  that  long  course  we  note  the 
regular  displacement  of  a  series  of  errors  by 
a  series  of  truths ;  not  until  this  substitution 
had  taken  place  could  Harvey,  or  any  one 
else,  have  aemonstrated  what  is  now  so  fa- 
miliar to  all. 

Three  capital  errors  masked  the  truth,  and 
they  were  these:  1.  That  the  arteries  con- 
tained air,  not  blood  (hence  their  name,  arip, 
rfipe(M)).  2.  That  the  septum  which  divides 
the  two  chambers  of  the  heart  (called  ventri- 
cles) was  perforated.  3.  That  the  veins 
carried  the  blood  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
body,  instead  of  carrying  it  from  the  parts. 

It  will  seem  strange  that  matters  of  fact 
80  easily  observed  as  the  two  first  above 
mentioned  should  have  escaped  the  observa- 
tion of  anatomists,  and  that  errors  so  gross 
should  have  been  maintained  against  oppo- 
sition even  for  a  day.     But  the  history  of 
science  is  full  of  such  singularities.     A  feet 
is  not  so  easily  recognized  as  ra^n  usually 
suppose ;  for  facts  are  looked  at  through  the 
colored  spectacles  of  the  mind,  named  opin- 
ions.    In   Qalen's  time  it  was   maintained 
that  the  air  penetrated  through  the  trachea 
into   the  arteries,  which   is  both   true  and 
false;  true  as  a  matter  of  fact,  false  as  a 
description  of  the  process.     The  air  does  not 
pass  from  the  trachea  into  the  venous  artery 
(or  pulmonary  artery  as  we  call  it),  from 
thence  to  the  left  ventricle,  and  thence  into 
the  arteries;  the  air  has  not  a  system  of 
canals  appropriated  to  it,  as  the  veins  are 
appropriated  to  the  blood,  but  mingles  with 
the  blood.     The  first  step  towards  a  true 
theory  was  taken  when  Galen  showed  that 
the  arteries  did  contain  blood,  and  did  not 
contain  air.     This  step  may  seem  easy,  but 
was  not.     "  If,"  said  his  antagonists,  *'  the 
arteries  do  not  carry  the  air,  how  is  the  air 
carried  to  all  parts  of  the  body  ?*'   Galen  was 
forced  to  reply  :  *'  It  does  not  pass  at  all,  it 
is  respired,  and  thrown  out  again  as  soon  as 
it  has  performed  its  office."     What,  then,  is 
its  office  ?    The  reader  will  smile,  perhaps, 
when  he  hears  the  answer  :  '*  The  office  of 
the  air  is  to  cool  the  blood,'* 

Here  we  see  the  effect  of  colored  specta- 
cles. Erasistratos  and  his  school  maintain- 
ing the  theory  that  air  passed  en  masse  into 
every  part  of  the  body,  distending  the  arter- 
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ies,  and  causing  the  pulse  to  beat ;  Galen 
and  his  school  maintaining  that  the  heart 
was  the  centre  of  animal  beat  (a  doctrine 
only  displaced  by  modern  chemistry),  the 
two  schools  had  to  reconcile  observed  fact 
with  their  theories.  Moderns  have  over- 
turned both  theories,  by  proving  that  respi- 
ration, instead  of  cooling  the  blood  (as  ^ven 
Halter  taught),  is  the  main  source  of  animal 
heat ;  but  to  the  ancients  such  an  idea  would 
have  been  the  wildest  of  absurdities. 

Galen  proves  the  arteiiesto  contain  blood 
as  well  as  the  veins.  Here  was  the  first  step 
taken.  But  he  thought  that  the  septum  of  the 
ventricles  was  perforated,  he  said  that  it  was 
so:  he  saw  it  through  his  colored  specta- 
cles. His  theory  wanted  the  fact,  and  his 
theory  saw  the  fact.    Not  an  uncommon  case. 

But  Galen  distinguished  between  the  two 
kinds  of  blood,  venous  and  arterial,  or  spir- 
ituous. This  spirituous  blood,  he  said, 
nourished  the  delicate  organs,  such  as  the 
lungs ;  the  venous  blood  nourished  the  coarser 
organs,  such  as  the  liver.  The  spirituous  ele- 
ment is  formed  only  in  the  left  ventricle,  but 
inasmuch  as  even  the  venous  blood  needs  some 
of  this  spirit  for  purposes  of  nutrition,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  two  bloods  should  mingle,  and 
this  necessity  it  is  which  proves  the  ventricles 
to  communicate  by  means  of  openings.  Thus, 
becausQ  theoretical  necessities  demanded  a 
perforated  septum,  Galen  unhesitatingly  de 
clared  the  septum  to  be  perforated  ;  and  be- 
cause Galen  said  it  was  perforated,  all  the 
anatomists,  till  Vesalius,  devoutly  repeated 
it.*  Vesalius,  the  father  of  modern  anatomy, 
among  his  many  novelties  and  audacities, 
boldly  declared  Galen  to  be  wrong ;  and  thus 
was  the  second  capital  error  overthrown. 

We  now  approach  the  third  error.  It  is 
a  far  more  complex  question  than  the  two 
preceding.  The  unity  of  the  circulating  cur- 
rent and  the  difference  of  the  two  circulat- 
ing: fluids  are  to  be  demonstrated.  But  if 
the  two  fluids  do  not  mingle  in  the  heart, 
where  do  they  mingle?  Curiously  enough* 
the  discoverer  of  the  pulmonary  circulation — 
that  is  to  say  of  the  next  great  step  taken 
towards  a  solution  of  the  whole  problem — 
is  none  other  than  Michael  Servetus,  whom 
Calvin  roasted  for  heresies  of  another  kind  ; 
and  this  discovery  is  recorded  in  a  work 
where  few  anatomists  would  think  of  seeking 
for  it,  a  work  indeed  which,  having  been  per- 
secuted with  a  rigor  not  less  than  that  pur- 

*  De  Carpi  naively  says  the  perforations  are  vis- 
ible only  with  great  difficulty— cum  maxima  diffi- 
atltate  videntur.  How  he  must  have  strained  his 
eyes  throagh  hie  epectacles  I 
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suing  its  autlior,  has  Ion:/  beea  among  the 
rarest  of  blbliopolio  rarities :  the  Christian' 
umi  Restitutio*  Servetus  not  only  de- 
scribes with  accuracy  the  passage  of  the 
blood  from  one  chamber  of  the  heart  through 
the  lungs  to  the  other  chamber;  he  also 
describes  the  lungs  as  the  real  seat  of  ssn- 
guifiuation,  i,  e.  the  change  from  venous  to 
arterial  blood.  Galen  and  his  successors 
placed  the  seat  of  sangui6cation  in  the  liver. 

Serve tus  was  burned ;  his  book  was 
burned ;  no  one  was  the  better  for  his  dis- 
covery, for  no  one  could  read  it.  Six  years 
Afterwards,  however,  Padua — which  has  so 
many  great  anatomical  names  to  boast  of, 
Vezalius,  Colombo,  Fallopius,  Fabrice  d'Ac- 
quapendente,  and  Harvey — ^gloried  in  a  pro- 
fessor, Realdo  Colombo,  who  in  his  own  way 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  as  Servetus  ;f 
and  Cesalpinus,  the  great  botanist,  not  only 
made  the  same  discovery,  but  for  the  first 
time  pronounced  the  word  cireulation.'l 

The  pulmonary  circulation  thus  discovered, 
there  now  remained  the  greater  difficulty, 
which  was  to  discover  what  is  now  called  the 
general  circulation.  No  one  had  the  slight- 
est conception  of  it.  Every  one  supposed 
the  veins  carried  the  blood  to  the  tissues. 
Galen  made  the  brain  the  origin  of  all  the 
nerves,  the  heart  the  origin  of  all  the  arte- 
ries, and  the  liver  the  origin  of  all  the  veins. 

These  veins  were  said  to  carry  the  blood 
to  the  various  parts;  an  error  which  the 
daily  practice  of  blood-letting  ought  to  have 
destroyed,  for  daily  must  the  surgeon  have 
seen  that  the  vein  swelled  below  the  ligature, 
and  not  above  it;  thereby  proving  that  the  cur- 
rent must  be  towards  the  heart,  not  from  it. 
But  blood-letting  preached  in  vain ;  no  one 
observed  the  fact ;  that  is  to  say,  no  one  de- 
tected its  significance.  Cesalpinus  was  the 
first,  and  previous  to  Harvey  the  only,  man 
who  observed  it,  and  recognized  some  of  its 
significance  :  "  Quia  tument  venae  ultr^  vin- 
culum non  citra.  Debuisset  autem  opposite 
modo  contingere,  si  motus  sanguinis  et  spi- 
ritus  k  visceribus  fit  in  totum  corpus." 

It  is  to  Cesalpinus  that  some  historians 
award  the  merit  of  having  first  suggested 
the  idea  of  the  two  circulations — pulmonary 
and  systemic.  De  Blainville  goes  so  far  as 
to  say,  "  La  circulation  6tait  en  grande  partie 
connue  de  C^salpin  bien  qn'il  ne  Teut  pas 


*  IL  Fioarens  gives  copiooa  extracts  from  this 
curious  treatise. 

t  2>«  Be  AnatamieA,  p.  325  of  the  edition  of 
1572. 

t  Qwution.  Peripatet.,  lib.  v.  p.  125,  edit  of 
1593.    Flourens  gives  the  passage. 


d6montr6e  ;^'*  and  he  adds,  that  the  reason 
why  Haller  and  others  have  denied  this  i8» 
because  they  never  thought  of  seeking  it  in 
his  work  On  Plants,  We  pause  to  remark 
with  some  surprise,  that  an  anatomist  of  the 
rank  of  De  Blainville  should  for  a  moment 
attach  any  value  to  an  aper^  which  he  con- 
fesses "  had  not  been  demonstated ;"  and 
having  made  this  remark,  we  will  g^ve  the 
passage  as  we  find  it  in  De  Blamville :  *^  Ces- 
alpin  y  dit,  liv.  I.  ch.  ii., '  Car  dans  lea  aai- 
mauz  nous  voyons  Taliment  conduit  par  lea 
veines  au  cosur  comme  k  Tofficine  de  la  cha- 
leur  inn6e,  et  ayant  acquis  1^  sa  derni^re 
perfection,  6tre,  par  les  arteres  distribu^ 
dans  tout  le  corps  sous  Taction  de  Tesprit, 
qui  est  engendr6  dans  le  coeur  du  m^me  ali- 
ment.' "  This  is  leagues  away  from  the 
truth ;  and  we  may  say  of  it,  with  Professor 
B6rard,  that  no  one  ought  to  confound  two 
such  propositions,  which  require  demonstra- 
tion, and  which  the  author  himself  subse- 
quently contradicts,  with  the  imposing  mass 
of  evidence  on  which  Harvey  founds  his  doc- 
trine.f  Nay,  the  Professor  goes  further. 
He  maintains  that  so  far  from  any  one  before 
Harvey  having  had  a  clear  idea  of  the  trae 
theory,  no  one  even  accurately  conceived  the 
theory  of  pulmonary  circufation.  Servetus, 
Colombo,  Cesalpinus,  knew  the  communica- 
tions which  existed  between  the  artery  and 
the  pulmonary  veins,  and  that  the  blood 
passed  by  the  right  cavities  to  the  left  cavi- 
ties. But  this  was  only  an  approximation 
to  the  truth.  They  n^ade  no  more  blood 
pass  this  way  than  was  required  for  the  eon- 
feetion  dea  esprits  vitaux.  Their  predeces- 
sors thought  that  this  small  quantity  passed 
through  the  perforated  septum  of  the  heart ; 
they  made  it  pass  through  the  lungs.  That 
was  all.  They  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
of  the  torrent  of  blood  which  traverses 
the  artery  and  pulmonary  veins ;  and  if  they 
had  had  the  idea,  they  would  have  been  at 
a  loss  to  say  whence  it  came  and  whither  It 
went.  It  was  necessary  to  discover  the  en- 
tire current  of  circulation  before  the  circula- 
tion of  any  part  could  be  known.  This  joat 
criticism  suggests  how  cautious  we  should 
be  in  treating  of  opinions  held  by  old  writ- 
ers, and  not  to  read  into  them  what  we  our- 
selves understand  by  certain  phrases. 

The  true  explanation  was  still  distant — 
unsuspected.  One  anatomical  discovery  sud- 
denly brought  it  nearer.  Fabrice  d'Acqaa- 
pendfente,  in  15?4,  discovered  thHt  the  veins 

*  Histoirt   d$$  Sdtneit   de  T  Organixation^   fL 
p.  227. 
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had  valves.  He  saw  that  they  were  turned 
towards  the  heart.  It  may  seem  strange 
that  Fabrice  should  not  have  seen  in  this 
discoTery  the  anatomical  proof  of  circula- 
tion ;  for  if  the  valves  prevent  the  blood 
coming  from  the  heart,  and  allow  it  to  pass 
to  the  heart,  the  old  doctrine  of  the  veins 
being  the  carriers  of  blood  to  the  tissues  is 
upset.  Fabrice  saw  the  fact;  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  fact  was  seen  by  Harvey,  and 
by  him  alone.* 

And  now  the  final  step  was  to  be  taken ; 
a  man  of  genius  came  to  put  an  end  to  these 
arduous  and  fluctuating  tentatives,  and  to  re- 
veal the  mystery  which  for  seventeen  centu- 
ries had  baffled  the  wisest.  In  1619,  Wil- 
liam Harvey  publicly  taught  the  doctrine 
which,  with  slight  modifications,  has  been 
taught  ever  since;  and  in  1628  he  published 
his  treatise,  Bxercitatio  Anatomiea  de  Motu 
Cordis  et  Sanguinis,  which  forms  the  basis 
of  modem  physiology.  The  history  of  pre- 
vious attempts,  and  the  exposition  of  the 
state  of  the  doctrine  when  Harvey  appeared, 
give  a  profounder  impression  of  the  magni- 
tude of  his  discovery  and  the  genius  it  re- 
quired, although  they  enable  us  to  trace  how 
that  discovery  was  prepared ;  they  show 
what  was  the  confluence  of  ideas  which  made 
the  discovery  possible  then,  and  they  show 
the  force  of  mind  needed  before  advantage 
could  be  taken  of  such  confluence :  they  give 
to  the  Hour  and  to  the  Man  respective 
shares.  A  little  earlier  the  discovery  would 
have  been  impossible ;  a  little  later  it  would 
assuredly  have  been  made  by  some  one  else. 
Before  the  valves  in  the  veins  had  been  dis- 
covered, the  idea  of  circulation  would  always 
have  been  rejected  as  absurd  ;  but  the  im- 
portance of  these  valves  would  not  have 
been  perceived,  had  not  the  old  error  of  a 
perforated  septum  been  removed  ;  and  thus 
we  remount  from  Harvey  to  Acquapendente, 
from  Acquapendente  to  Cesalpinus,  Colombo 
and  Servetus,  from  them  to  Vesalius,  from 
Vesalius  to  Qalen — so  many  landmarks  on 
the  long  and  weary  way — so  many  ancestors 
In  the  parentage  of  a  great  idea. 

M.  Flourens,  whose  admiratioA  for  Harvey 
is  unstinted,  says  that  when  Harvey  ap- 
peared, tout  avcUt  iti  indique  ou  soupgonne  ; 
rien  n^etait  etabli.     We  think  this  less  than 

*^  M.  Flourens  examines  at  some  length  the 
claim  of  Paolo  Sarpi  to  the  discovery  made  by  Har- 
vey, and*  decides  that  there  is  absolutely  no  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  SarpL  To  what  be  baa  said  we 
may  add  the  testimony  of  George  Ent,- Harvey's 
friend,  who  declares  the  Venetian  ambassador  at 
London  witnessed  Harvey^s  demonstration,  and 
told  Sarpi  of  it 
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the  truth.     We  think  it  can  be  shown  in  the 
clearest  manner  that  no  one  had  the  slight- 
est conception  of  the  circulation,  not  even  as 
a  possible  process.     And  yet  we  have  shown 
how  the  discovery  was  prepared  ;  we  have 
shown  that  Harvey  appeared  at  a  certain 
juncture  and  conQuence  of  time  when  the 
discovery  became  possible.     That  the  idea 
was  startling  in  its  novelty,  and  would  ex- 
cite   boundless   opposition,   Harvey   knew : 
"  Adeo  iis  nova  erunt  et  inaudlta,"  he  says, 
"ut  non  8olum  ex  invidia  querundam   me- 
tuam  malum  mihi,  sed  vereor  ne  babeam 
inimicos  omnes  homines,  tanturo  consuetudo 
aut  semel  inhibita  doctrina,  allisque  defixa 
radicibus,  quasi  altera  natura  apud  omnes 
valet,    et  antiquitatis  veneranda  opinio  co- 
git."*     One  proof  will   suffice.      The  last 
step  which  was  taken  before  Harvey  was 
taken  by  Harvey^s  master,  Acquapendente. 
In   discovering   the  venous  valves  he   dis- 
covered the  mechanism  which  permitted  cir- 
culation.    But  we  have  seen  that  he  failed 
to  perceive  its  true  bearing  ;  he  said,  indeed, 
that  the  purpose  of  the  valves  was  to  pre- 
vent the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  body !     Nay,  more :  this  dis- 
covery was  made  in  1674;  forty-five  years 
elapsed  before  its  real  significance  was  ap- 
preciated, and  during   these  five- and  forty 
years  all  that  was  known,  all  that  was  sus- 
pected touching  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
was  known  to  every  anatomist  in  Padua,  if 
not  in  Europe ;  and  it  was  in  Padua  Harvey 
studied.     It  is  clear,  then,  that  Harvey  dis- 
covered what  was  new,  what  was  unsuspect- 
ed ;  and  any  attempt  to  rob  him  of  that 
glory  must  be  silenced  by  a  decisive  verdict. 
A  natural  question  arises :  how  did  the 
ancients  conceive  the  movement  of  the  blood 
to  take  place,  if  circulation  was  an  idea  of 
which  they  had  no  suspicion  ?  The  answer  is : 
they  believed  the  blood  to  oscillate  to  and  fro 
in  the  veins,  with  a  sort  of  flux  and  reflux  like 
th§  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides.     The  discovery 
of  a  eirculus — that  all  the  blood  flowed  from 
the  heart  through  the  arteries,  and  returned 
back  again  to  the  heart  through  the  veins — 
changed    the  whole  aspect  of  physiology. 
Harvey  left,  however,  much  to  be  done  by 
successors,  in  filling  up  the  outline  he  con- 
ceived.    He  knew  nothing,  for  instance,  of 
the  capillaries,  those  minute,  delicate  vessels 
which  form  the  termination  of  arteries  and 
the  commencement  of  veins — channels  by 
which  arterial  blood  is  conveyed  into  the 
veins.     He  knew  that  the  blood  did   pass 

*  Eztrcitatio,  p.  80. 
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from  artery  to  vein^  but  knew  not  whether 
it  passed  through  the  direct  union  of  the 
two  vessels  in  anastomosis,  or  through  the 
porosities  of  the  flesh,  aut  porositates  carnis 
et  jHxrtium  solidarum  pervias  sangumi.  The 
microscope  had  not  then  revealed  the  capil- 
laries— which  we  call  hair- like  vessels,  al- 
though hairs  are  thick  as  cables  in  compari- 
son with  vessels  invisible  to  ihe  naked  eye. 
They  were  not  seen  till  1688,  by  Leeuwen- 
hoek. 


INor., 

The  opposition  with  which  Harvey^s  dis- 
covery was  met,  has  become  a  stereotyed 
theme  of  declamation,  but  it  is  less  generally 
known  that  Harvey  himself  opposed  to  the 
last  the  important  discoveries  of  the  lacteala 
and  lymphatics,  vessels  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  complete  his  own  theory  ;  a 
fact  which  helps  us  to  understand  the  oppo- 
sition raised  by  scientific,  men  to  discoveries 
they  have  not  made,  and  to  doctrines  they 
have  not  been  taught.  G.  H.  L. 


From  the  New  Monthly  Magftxioe. 
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While  M.  Alexander  Dumas  was  enjoying 
the  triumphs  of  his  experimental  venture  in 
dramatic  art,  in  the  success  of  "  Christine*' 
and  '*  Henri  111.,"  M.  de  Cassagnac  was  at 
school  at  Toulouse,  and  there,  with  prgdigious 
interest,  followed  with  his  mind's  eye  the 
movements  of  this  new  literary  emprise,  which 
crossed  and  defied  the  prepossessions  of 
France's  youth,  and  the  traditions  of  her 
hoary  eld.  He  likens  it  to  a  torrent  in  its 
swift  and  sweeping  power,  and  himself  as 
sitting,  like  Virgil's  shepherd-swain,  on  the 
banks  of  the  tumultuous  waters,  watching, 
as  they  whirled  and  eddied  adown  the  stream, 
now  a  Delille,  now  a  Parny — ^here  a  La  Harpe, 
there  a  J.  B.  Kousseau, — anon  a  St.  Lam- 
bert, and  next  a  Voltaire.  *'  1  was  not,"  he 
tells  us,  ''sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
great  masters  to  understand  that  the  new 
ideas,  which  were  thus  ringing  out  the  works 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  would  at  the  same 
time  ring  in  those  of  the  seventeenth.  When 
I  saw  Voltaire  falling,  1  had  my  fears  for 
Corneille ;  and  1  set  myself  to  study  this 
new  literature,  so  imperious  and  so  aggres- 
sive, just  as  one  studies  the  plague."  The 
results  of  that  study  have  been  given  to  the 
world  in  various  articles,  more  than  suffi- 
ciently damaging  to  Racine  and  his  school, 
and  offensive  to  their  partisans,  who  have 
cried  Havoc  !  at  sight  of  their  foeman's  rav- 
ages, and  let  slip  their  dogs  of  war. 


*  (Euvres  liiteraircs  dc  Graoicr  de  Cassagnac : 
**  Portraits  litt^raires."    Parb :  Lecou. 


This  kind  of  sport  he  rather  enjoys  than 
otherwise.  He  has  plenty  of  self-assurance, 
has  M.  Granier  de  Cassagnac,  and  is  not  to  be 
put  pown  by  baying  and  barking  extraordi- 
nary. He  only  charges  his  piece  with  para- 
doxes of  heavier  metal,  and  fires  with  an  air 
of  more  telling  execution.  Really,  he  is 
sorry  to  disturb  the  temper  and  the  after- 
noon-oMife  repose  of  France's  conservative 
critics,  her  very  worthy  and  approved  good 
masters,  all  correct,  classical  and  conven- 
tional, by  his  innovating  notions  and  juve- 
nile extravagances  ;  but  he  is  conscientious, 
and  they  must  bear  with  him  ,*  he  can  argne 
as  well  as  assert ;  he  can  unfold  a  series  of 
reasons,  as  well  as  move  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions; he  only  begs  them  to  govern  their 
temper,  and  to  answer  him  if  they  can. 
'*  They  have  passed  the  age,"  says  he,  *'  at 
which  men  study  and  discuss ;  and  I  am  at 
that  when  truth  is  the  object  of  pursuit ; 
they  are  taking  their  rest,  and  I  am  working, 
that  in  due  time  I  may  take  my  rest  also. 
I  am  doing  what  they  are  no  longer  doing, 
but  what  obce  they  too  have  done;  they 
have  found,  and  I  am  yet  seeking."  Else- 
where he  says,  "  The  studies  I  put  forth  on 
Racine  are  not  designed  to  depreciate  the 
classical  to  the  gun  of  the  romantic  school ; 
they  are  but  the  result  of  a  very  free  but 
very  sincere,  a  very  decided  but  equally 
conscientious  examination  of  an  entire  class 
of  works,  upon  which  the  received  judgment 
was  passed  under  the  Regency,  that  is  to 
say,  at  an  epoch  when  literary  taste  in  France 
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was  of  the  falsest  kind  ;  they  express  the 
opinioD  of  a  serious  writer  upon  poems  which 
everybody  admires  and  nobody  reads."  How 
comes  it,  is  he  asked,  that  where  others 
affirm,  he  denies  1  that  where  they  subscribe, 
he  protests  ?  Does  he  believe  himself  wiser, 
better  instructed,  more  reasonable,  than 
every  one  else?  "Certainly  not.  Only, 
there  needs  not  to  have  better  eyes  than 
another,  simply  to  see  what  he  is  not  looking 
at.''  His  judicial  opponents  he  considers 
disqualified  for  judicial  authority,  by  this 
very  sort  of  judicial  blindness.  The  age 
makes  a  great  fuss  about  being  original,  and 
independent,  and  not  taking  things  on  trust ; 
but  nothing,  in  his  opinion,  is  so  common  as 
a  blind  assent  to  vulgar  creeds,  be  they  even 
the  vulgarest  of  vulgar  errors. 

The  columns  of  the  Presse  and  the  Conaii' 
iutionnel,  to  say  nothing  of  the  small  arms 
of  a  score  of  "  petits  jpurnaux,"  opened  fire 
on  M.  de  Cassagnac,  for  his  treasonable 
attempt  on  Racine.  It  was  no  less  than 
Use-tnajesU,  his  audacious  assault  on  the  per- 
Bon  of  King  John.  And,  by*the-bye,  a  capi- 
tal point  in  the  capital  crime  was,  the  calling 
his  majesty  by  his  Christian  name,  John. 
M.  de  Cassagnac  called  John  over  the  coals, 
as  coolly  as  a  Russell -square  cit  would  his 
John,  for  sins  of  omission  at  the  dinner- 
table,  or  of  commission  in  the  cellar.  M.  de 
Cassagnac  accused  John  of  bad  grammar, 
bad  rhymes,  and  other  bad  qualities ;  and  if 
he  did  not  tell  John  he  ought  to  have  known 
better,  why,  he  told  John's  worshippers  that 
they  ought.  Great  was  the  wrath  excited 
by  this  piece  of  familiarity.  But  even  this 
wrath  M.  de  Cassagnac  turned  against  his 
assailants,  to  his  own  advantage  and  their 
confusion.  **Many  persons,  quoth  he, 
"  have  discovered  a  culpable  degree  of  dis- 
respect in  the  name  of  Jean,  given  by  me  to 
Racine.  Let  me  be  allowed  to  answer,  that 
I  am  not  nearly  so  disrespectful  as  my  fault- 
finders are  ignorant  It  was  Voltaire  who, 
in  a  prodigious  fit  of  reckless  admiration, 
gave  Racine  the  name  of  Jean»  I  have  only 
repeated  the  word,  taking  care  to  underline 
it,  to  imply  that  it  was  a  quotation." 

But  does  M.  de  Cassagnac  actually  dis- 
avow all  homage  to  King  John  ?  Does  he 
recognize  no  merit  in  the  literary  dynasty 
of  the  eighteenth  century  ?  Has  he  no  good 
word  to  sav  for  such  authors  as  Fontenelle, 
and  the  elder  Cr6billon,  and  Marmontel,  and 
La  Harpe — ^no  enjoyment  in  reading  the 
prose  of  F6n61on,  the  poetry  of  Voltaire  ? 
On  the  contrary,  he  conjures  his  readers  at 
starting  to  take  his  word  of  honor  that  he  b 
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no  Attila,  intent  on  wasting  and  devastating 
his  country's  literature ;  that  he  never  re- 
garded Racine  as  a  polisson — quite  the  re- 
verse ;  and  that  he  sees  in  the  French  liter- 
ature of  the  seventeenth  century  one  of  the 
finest  spectacles  that  can  possibly  delight  an 
intelligent  mind.  "  Bossuet  seems  to  me  a 
mnn  of  distinguished  taste ;  Corneille  I  have 
always  considered  the  axxihor  aux plus  nobles 
allures  in  our  language ;  there  are  few  things 
I  prefer  to  the  style  of  Madame  de  Sevign^ ; 
and  much  sooner  would  I  have  written  one 
scene  of  the  '  Fourberies  de  Scapin,'  or  some 
thirty  lines  of  the  '  Femmes  savantes,'  than 
have  won  the  battle  of  Arbela  or  that  of 
Marathon."  *'  I  read,"  he  adds,  "  as  often 
as  ever  I  can,  the  prose  and  verse  of  Mo* 
lidre,  and  I  read  at  no  time  and  on  no  account 
a  single  hemistich  of  M.  Casimir  Delavigne, 
or  a  single  couplet  of  M.  Beranger."  Voilint 
his  profession  of  faith. 

Nevertheless,  Racine  is  sadly  mauled  by 
him,  first  and  last.  Racine  is  argued  to  have 
been  behind  his  age  in  science  and  thought. 
His  *' Athalie,'*  for  a  century  pronounced  in 
journal  and  playbill  *^  chef  d'oeuvre  inimita- 
ble," is  subjected  to  a  jealous  scrutiny ;  in 
setting  about  which,  M.  de  Cassagnac  prays 
the  public — however  strange,  bold  and  rash 
it  may  seem  in  him  to  cross  a  national  pane- 
gyric so  constant  and  unanimous — to  believe, 
notwithstanding,  that  while  he  thus  sets  him- 
self to  oppose  it,  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, he  does  so  from  no  personal  vanity, 
but  from  staunch  literary  convictions.  The 
faults  he  finds  with  "  Athalie"  are  not  drawn 
from  the  violation  of  certain  rules,  imposed 
by  the  criticism  of  a  later  school ;  he  accepts 
the  piece  on  the  principles  of  its  own  type 
of  art ;  he  is  not  offended  by  Racine's  em- 
ployment of  nurses,  confidants,  and  palaces 
open  at  all  hours  to  all  comers  ;  nor  does  he 
censure  in  *<  Athalie"  anything  which,  either 
in  the  material  fabric  of  the  drama,  or  the 
agency  of  its  personcB,  or  the  historical  data 
of  its  action,  might  transgress  the  rules  at 
present  regnant  in  dramatic  art.  But  he 
does  complain  that,  in  the  first  place  the 
scenario  of  this  tragedy  is  conceived  and  ar- 
ranged with  such  an  entire  absence  of  all 
reflection,  that  the  performance  of  the  piece, 
taken  literally,  is  a  thing  impossible — the 
locale  of  the  first  four  acts  being  irreconcil- 
able with  that  of  the  fifth.  "  The  serious 
oversights  with  which  Racine  is  chargeable, 
in  respect  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  are 
not  the  less  ^strange,  when  we  reflect  that 
the  author  of  a  professedly  Biblical  tragedy 
ought  to  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Bible, 
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where  the  Temple  is  as  accuratelj  described 
as  in  the  plans  of  an  architect."  Then,  as 
to  his  personages :  it  is  observable  how  fre- 
quently the  word  "  priest"  (pritre)  recurs 
in  "  Atbalie  :*' — well ;  with  Racine  this  word 
priest  just  signifies  curi — in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  in  which  he  turns  the  Jewish  temple 
into  a  kind  of  Christian  church,  Maihan  into 
a  verger,  and  Joas  into  a  boy-chorister.  But 
it  is  on  the  ground  of  style  that  an  examina- 
tion of  *'  Athalie"  must  be  placed,  in  order 
to  be  just ;  and  upon  this  ground,  therefore, 
M.  de  Cassagnac  enters  at  length  and  in  de- 
tail. With  regard  to  style,  Racine,  he  ob- 
serves, belongs  to  a  school  of  which  he  is  not 
the  chief,  for  it  begins  with  Christine  de  Pisan 
in  prpse,  and  with  Malherbe  in  verse ;  a  school 
which,  speaking  generally,  is  formed  on  the 
study  and  imitation  of  the  ancients,  and,  among 
the  ancients,  of  the  Romans  rather  than  the 
Greeks,  and,  among  the  Romans  again,  of  the 
rhetoricians  and  pleaders  rather  than  the  writ-* 
ers  of  simplicity  and  strength.  "  Strange  1  that 
although  Racine  habitually  copies  the  Greeks, 
he  always  Latinizes  in  his  style.  The  simpli- 
plicity  of  the  Attic  iambus  charms  him  less 
than  the  composed  gravity  of  the  Latin  hex- 
ameter." Now,  when  Racine*s  style  is  at 
its  best,  there  is  oo  denying  to  it,  our  critic 
owns,  a  very  noble  and  imposing  effect ; 
mnrked  by  no  great  energy,  indeed,  for  it  is 
too  diffuse  and  long-drawn-out  for  that — nor, 
again,  very  highly  colored — but  by  a  beau- 
tiful harmony  and  balancing  of  phrase.  But 
when  that  style  is  of  so-so  execution,  it  is 
really,  he  objects,  "something  particularly 
detestable."  The  weakened  woof  breaks 
asunder  under  the  stress  of  burdensome  epi- 
thets ;  the  idea,  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of 
words,  can  hardly  ever  reach  the  termina- 
tion of  the  phrase ;  and  the  harmony  of  the 
verse  is  merely  an  insufferable  dangling  of 
idle  terms,  parasitical  hemistiches,  and  bad 
rhymes.  And  so  we  get  '*  slab  for  plenty, 
plethora  for  fulness,  and  tinsel  for  splendor." 
Such,  in  the  main,  contends  M.  de  Cassag- 
nac, is  the  verse  of  "  Athalie  :"  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  some  fine  tirades,  it  is  a  lamenta- 
ble heap  of  useless  epithets  and  broken  met- 
aphors. *'  It  is  the  style  of  Voltaire  antici- 
pated ;  for  we  may  call  the  tragedies  of  Vol- 
taire a  completed  and  enlarged  edition  of 
the  faults  of  Racine."  The  choruses,  so 
universally  and  uninquiringly  admired,  are  an 
*^  inconceivable  lumber  of  vulgar  and  hollow 
expressions,"  such  as  no  birth-day  ode  man- 
ufacturer of  to-day  would  put  his  name  to. 
Above  all,  Racine  is  convicted  of  sins  against 
— ^grammar !    *'  Racine,  one  of  the  creators 


of  the  French  language,  can  he  have  made 
mistakes  in  French  ?  Alas !  yes,  beyond  a 
doubt,  as  facts  will  show.  However,  we 
shall  distinguish  between  cases  where  it  is 
the  language  itself  which  has  changed,  and 
those  where  Racine  has  absolutely  violated 
the  unchangeable  rules  of  grammar."  For 
example,  the  following  C9uplet  contains  an 
offence  against  the  grammar  of  all  times : 

Avec  la  mSme  ardeur  qu'elle  voulut  jadis 
Perdre  en  vous  le  dernier  des  enfants  de  son  fils* 

Or  this  line : 

Armezvous  cTun  courage  ei  d*unefoi  NOtJVELLK — 

where  we  ought  to  read,  '*  d'un  courage  et 
d'une  foi  nouveaux**  Such  a  sexual  license, 
again,  as  the  next  line  ventures  to  take, 
would  be  allowed,  says  our  critic,  neither  by 
Vaugelas,  nor  by  Despaut^re,  nor  by  Lho- 
mond — 

Tantot  &  son  aspect  je  I'ai  vu  [Athalie]  s*4va- 
nouir. 

To  those  who  accuse  M.  de  Cassagnac  of 
a  restless  obtrusion  of  paradox  and  novelty, 
in  thus  confronting  the  time-honored  verdict 
of  France  on  its  favorite  poet,  he  answers  by 
the  way,  that  after  all  he  is  giving  expres- 
sion less  to  his  own  judgment  than  to  that 
of  the  seventeenth  century  entire.  For,  as 
most  people  are  aware,  when  this  same 
'*  Athalie"  was  first  acted,  in  1691,  it  was 
unanimously  pronounced  a  mediocre  produc- 
tion, by  no  means  ''up  to"  the  reputation  of 
its  author.  *'  And  yet,  among  its  judges 
were  names  which  are  still  accepted  as  au* 
thorities ;  these  were  men  like  Labruydre, 
La  Fontaine,  Boileau,  and  women  like  Ma- 
dame de  8^vign6  and  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non,  without  reckoning  all  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles, a  very  world  of  men  of  wit  and  taste, 
and  without  reckoning  Louis  XIV.,  that  great 
writer  in  an  age  of  great  writers,  as  may  be 
seen  from  his  correspondence  on  the  subject 
of  the  succession  of  Charles  II."  So  that, 
if  "  Athalie"  hat  subsequently  been  lauded 
to  the  skies,  and  if  La  Harpe  has  cancelled 
the  decree  of  Madame  de  S6vign6,  the  ques- 
tion turns  on  a  choice  between  authorities ; 
and  M.  de  Cassagnac  declines  to  consider  bis 
offence  as  a  hanging  matter,  when  he  can 
hale  in,  as  pariieeps  eriminis,  every  big  wig, 
male  or  female,  which  difi^sed  ambrosial 
glories  throughout  the  palmy  state  of 
France. 

In  one  of  his  essays,  M«  de  Cassagnao 
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avows  that  he  would  not  think  of  writing 
them  at  all,  if  he  had  only  to  repeat  and 
confirm  carrent  opinions.  Accordingly,  in 
all  of  them  he  is  more  or  less  a  polemic. 
He  grounds  his  very  right  to  be  heard  on 
the  fact  that  be  has  something  to  say  which 
clashes  with  what  is  commonly  received. 
Writing  about  the  Abb6  Lecordaire,  he  pro- 
pounds and  defends  the  highest  of  high 
church  theories — to  the  logical  as  well  as 
practical  annihilation  of  **  civil  power.'* 
Writing  about  the  F^tes  of  July,  he  satir- 
ises, as  our  Drummond  might  do,  the  at- 
tempt to  give  them  a  religious  character — 
observing  that  "Sabaoth  means  God  of  bat- 
tlesy  not  God  of  emeutes."  Writing  about 
what  he  considers  a  vulgar  error,  the  iden- 
tity of  the  human  heart,  the  eternity  of  the 
moral  sense,  ckc,  he  brings  all  his  ingenuity 
and  his  reading  to  bear  on  the  other  side. 
When  he  writes  about  Paris,  therefore,  you 
may  be  sure  he  will  not  flatter,  and  wheedle, 
and  fawn.  There  are  plenty  to  do  that.  He 
adopts  another  tone.  He  comments  on  the 
fact,  that  when  the  government  is  not  to  the 
taste  of  the  Parisians,  they  change  it  out- 
right, and  France  has  to  put  up  with  their 
new  choice ;  and  he  records,  with  '^  afflic- 
tion/' the  historical  truth,  that  the  city  of 
Paris,  which  thus  overrides  the  French  na- 
tionality, has  never  shown  a  very  fervid  de- 
gree of  patriotism ;  reminding  her  that,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  Vl.,  she  called  in  the 
English,  and  opened  her  gates  to  them  ;  that 
in  1814,  she  opened  her  gates  to  the  Rus- 
sians, much  to  the  astound ment  of  the  ero- 
Seror,  who  had  said,  on  terminating  his  pro- 
igious  French  campaign,  that  a  city  of 
800,000  inhabitants  was  not  to  be  entered  in 
its  own  despite;  that,  in  1815,  she  opened 
her  gates  to  the  Prussians ;  and  that  future 
chroniclers  will  tell  how  Paris  has  expelled 
the  Bourbons,  and  restored  them,  by  turns. 
Pans,  he  adds,  has  never  but  once  sustained 
a  siege ;  and  that  was  when  she  held  out 
against  Henry  IV.,  and  with  the  Spaniard 
for  her  ally.  Paris  has  only  put  to  death 
one  king ;  but  then  Paris  has  put  to  death 
nearly  ten  prevota ;  which  prove  at  least 
how  impartial  she  is  in  her  rage  and  fury. 
And  indeed  the  rage  of  Paris  is,  says  M.  de 
Cassagnac,  something  very  Homeric  and 
thunderous.  Emeutes  are  an  endemic  at 
Paris,  just  as  the  plague  is  at  Cairo :  you 
must  not  be  surprised  when  you  hear  in  the 
air  the  periodical  roll  of  faubourg  thunder ; 
it  is  usually  about  the  month  of  June  or  July 
that  the  malady  breaks  out,  and  it  com- 
monly lasts  three  days.    Things  have  been 
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going  on  in  this  way  these  thousand  years 
past. 

He  revolts  at  the  haughty  contempt  dis- 
played by  the  public  journals  of  Paris  to- 
wards the  rest  of  France.  They  talk,  he 
complains,  of  the  provinces,  much  as  the 
Athenians  used  to  talk  of  Boeotia.  They  give 
to  ministerial  intrigues  an  infinite  superiority 
over  the  interests  of  agriculture,  popular  edu- 
cation, and  provincial  progress.  A  great 
country  is  managed  without  resistance,  and, 
in  order  to  be  the  more  easily  managed,  is 
corrupted,  by  a  city  rife  with  "  turbulent  in- 
stincts,"  with  "  atheistic  tendencies,"  —  a 
city  teeming  with  thieves  and  prostitutes, — a 
city  "  choked  up  with  a  population  without 
parallel  in  the  world,  havmg  more  than  one 
bastard  to  its  every  three  inhabitants,  while 
one-fifth  of  its  denizens  is  born  in  the  hospi- 
tal, and  the  half  dies  there."  Great,  M.  de 
Cassagnac  assures  the  Parisians,  is  his  love 
for  Paris.  But  then,  let  them  know,  he  loves 
far  more  the  simple  champaigns  fertilized  by 
Adour,  and  guarded  by  the  cloud-capt  Pyre- 
nees. Hiere  wit  and  badinage  may  be  scarcer 
than  at  Paris ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  God 
and  home  are  a  little  more  respected.  With 
alarm,  therefore,  he  observes  the  inroads 
made  day  after  day  by  the  poison  of  the  cap- 
ital on  the  constitution  of  the  provinces,  and 
in  a  protesting  apostrophe  upbraids  the  se- 
ducer :  "  Most  imprudent  are  -thou,  O  Paris, 
as  well  as  ungrateful,  to  poison  the  springs 
from  which  thou  driilkest!  Whence  come 
to  thee  those  orators,  whence  those  poets,  of 
whom  thou  art  so  proud,  but  from  the  prov- 
inces at  which  thou  gibest  ?  Nothing  which 
thou  hast  is  thine  own — nothing,  he  it  the 
lofty  or  the  vile,  thy  artists  or  thy  prosti- 
tutes ;  both  alike  come  to  thee  from  afar, 
impelled  by  genius  and  by  wretchedness : 
and  of  the  latter  thou  pollutest  the  bodies, 
of  the  former  the  souls.''  So  one  of  her 
journalists  reproaches  the  capital  apostro- 
phized by  one  of  our  poets  as — 

Paris,  thou  strangest  thing,  of  all  things  strange ; 

Young  beauty,  superannuated  flirt; 
True  to  one  love  alune,  and  that  one  Change ; 

Glittering,  yet  grim ;  half  diamonds  and  half 
dirt: 

Thou  model  of— two  ruffles  and  no  shirt ! 
Thy  courr,  thy  kingdom,  and  thy  life,  a  game  ; 

Worn  out  with  age,  and  yet  by  time  unhurt ; 
Light  without  lustre,  glory  without  fame. 
Earth's  darkest  picture,  set  in  Earth's  most  gilded 
frame. 

r 

M.  de  Cassagnac,  it  is  seen,  then,  is  no  favor- 
er of  the  Progress- at-any -price  Party.  Again 
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and  again  he  baa  his  fling  at  the  revolutions  and 
revolulionists  of  his  native  land,  at  democracy 
and  demagogue8,mobsand  mobocrats.  Prompt- 
ly he  fastens  on  the  saying  of  Lamennais,  that 
whatever  law  is  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  people,  and  does  not  emanate  from  the 
people,  is  null  and  void  :  a  saying  which,  he 
contends,  being  interpreted,  has  this  significa- 
tion,— that  for  six  thousand  years  the  world 
has  bad  none  but  monstrous 'laws,  since  there 
never  has  existed  in  the  world  a  single  coun- 
try where  the  people,  as  M.  de  Lamennai:) 
understands  that  term,  have  directly  concur- 
red in  the  establishment  of  the  laws, — and 
that  the  moral  law  and  the  4a w  of  religion 
are  each  a  nullity,  since  they  do  not  emanate 
from  the  people.  The  liberty  of  the  press  is 
among  the  things  he  takes  the  liberty  to  sa- 
tirize. Count  up  on  your  fingers,  he  says, 
'the  great  things  effected  by  the  liberty  of 
the  press ;  it  won't  take  you  long :  after  all, 
the  liberty  of  the  press  can  only  mean  the 


liberty  to  say  all  that  is  within  our  knowl- 
edge ;  now,  if  we  know  nothing,  we  must 
either  hold  our  tongues,  or  talk  rubbish,— 
and  that,  the  latter  alternative,  is  just  what 
France  has  been  doin^  for  the  last  fifty  years. 
He  proclaims  himself  one  of  the  faithful  in 
faithless  times,  amid  unbelievers  innumerable 
a  believer.  *'  There  is  one  thing,"  he  ob- 
serves, ^'  that  of  itself  and  everywhere  con- 
demns all  so-called  liberal  ideas,  and  it  is, 
that  they  are  essentially  irreligious,  that  is  to 
say,  essentially  immoral,  for  morality  is  insep- 
arable from  religion."  M.  de  Cassagnac's 
logic,  as  well  as  his  rhetoric,  is  sometimes 
more  sweeping^  than  steadfast,  more  showy 
than  sound.  But  he  is  well  worth  reading, 
by  those  at  least  who  desire  freshness  and 
freedom  of  thought  and  style,  who  are  weary 
of  routine  in  humdrum  criticism,  and  can  put 
up  with  a  deal  of  pugnacity  and  paradox  if 
only  for  the  novelty  and  amusement  of  the 
thing. 


■♦-♦♦■ 


From   the  Dablin  TTniveriity  Magazine. 
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In  that  tract  of  time  which  lies  between 
the  ages  of  fable  and  the  epoch  when  the 
blended  civilization  of  Rome  and  Greece  as- 
sumed its  most  gorgeous  aspect,  in  all  an- 
tiquity, the  sciences  which  rest  on  the  ob- 
servation of  positive  facts  made  no  progress. 
We  cannot  say  they  did  not  exist.  One 
man  opened  the  inquiry,  but  in  this  line  of 
philosophy  that  solitary  individual  had  no 
disciples.  Aristotle,  the  philosopher  we  al- 
lude to,  perused  with  attention  the  habits  of 
brutes,  and  recorded  them  with  care,  and 
classed  them  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
a  rude  comparative  physiology.  But  he  had 
no  followers  in  this  path.  The  sciences  of 
which  he  laid  the  basis,  and  of  which  he 
foresaw  the  results,  were  stifled  by  the 
swarming  luxuriance  of  fable.  In  lieu  of 
observations,  the  most  incredible  and  prepos- 
terous romances  were  massed  together  in 
the  pages,  for  instance,  of  JSIian,  Ctesias, 
and  even  Pliny  himself,  philosophers  who 
seem  to  have  swallowed  the  grossest  figments 


without  a  twinge  of  fastidiousness.  It  is 
perfectly  amazing,  and  we  can  only  account 
for  it  by  supposing  in  those  ages  writing 
was  so  rare  and  costly  an  accomplishment, 
that  individuals  who  could  use  the  pen 
deemed  it  unbecoming  to  use  their  eyes.  If 
the  theologians  of  pagan  antiquity  were 
poets,  as  Bacon  observes,  their  naturalists 
were  even  worse.  Animals  that  crowded 
about  their  steps,  and  which  they  could  not 
move  their  eyes  without  seeing,  are  the 
heroes  of  the  most  extravagant  legends. 
The  whole  world  is  metamorphosed  by  su- 
perstition. Truth  is  ignominiously  swept 
out,  and  dreams  substituted  for  reality. 
Writers  stride  forward  from  prodigy  to  prod- 
igy, with  the  arrogance  and  self-esteem  of 
authors  who  scorn  to  be  observers.  In  the 
presence  of  brute  instinct,  man — the  king  of 
the  creation — abdicates  his  reason,  in  order 
to  endow  the  meanest  animals  with  thispre- 
rogative.  Nothing  is  more  strange.  Wnen 
every  being  in  existence  is  metamorphosed. 
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he  next  proceeds  industriooBly  to  invent  a 
world  of  impossible  beings,  and  his  childish 
credulity  greedily  believes  in  all  that  his  own 
teeming  fancy  invents.  Finally,  Polytheism 
attributes  prescience  to  brutes — the  power 
of  ascertaining  and  indicating  futurity ;  and, 
by  way  of  climax  to  this  pile  of  absurdities, 
sublimates  them  into  deities.  It  is,  we  think, 
worthy  of  inquiry,  why  the  inferior  animals 
should  be  thus  humanized  at  once  by  super- 
stition, and  poetry,  and  philosophy. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  metem- 
psychosis— introduced  into  Greece  by  Py- 
thagoras and  Timceus — the  brute  animals 
are  human  beings  in  an  altered  form.  In 
their  new  shape,  they  preserve  a  recollection 
of  their  former  condition.  They  were  be* 
lieved  by  some  philosphers  to  possess  three 
souls — the  sensitive,  rational,  and  vegetative 
soul — corresponding  to  what,  in  recent 
times,  has  been  termed  intellectual,  organic, 
and  animal  life.  A  book  was  written  by 
Plutarch,  to  prove  that  animals  possess  rea- 
son, inasmuch  ns  the  operations  of  our  boast- 
ed understsnding  are  more  liable  to  error 
than  the  mysterious  operations  of  instinct. 
Poets,  and  even  philosophers,  regarded  them 
as  our  earliest  teachers  of  the  useful  arts. 
At  an  early  period  (according  to  Pope) — 

*'  To  man  the  voice  of  nature  spake : — 
Go!  from  the  creatures  thy  instruction  take ; 
Learn  from  the  birds  what   food  the  thickeU 

yield — 
Learn  from  the  beasts  the  physic  of  the  field. 
Thy  arts  of  building  from  the'  bee  receive : 
Learn  of  the  mole  to  plough,  the  worm  to  weave ; 
Learn  of  the  Jitlle  nautilus  to  sail, 
Spread  the  thin  oar,  and  catch  the  drivinir  srale. 

Learn  each  small  peop1e*6  genius — policies — 
The  anl'a  republic,  and  the  realm  of  bees : 
How  those  in  common  all  their  wealth  bestow, 
And  anarchy,  without  confusion,  know. 
And  these  forever,  though  a  monarch  reign, 
Their  separate  cells  and  properties  maintain." 

A  grasshopper,  instructed  by  the  melodi- 
ous teachings  of  the  nightingale,  carried  off 
the  prize  in  the  Pythian  games.  The  charg- 
ers of  the  Sybarites  were  famous  for  pleasing 
manners  and  accomplishments.  They  par- 
ticularly surpassed  in  dancing  ;  and  on  one 
occasion,  when  the  battle-trumpet  sounded  a 
charge,  and  all  the  Sybarite  cavalry  were 
advancing  at  the  signal,  the  Crotonian  ene- 
my suddenly  struck  up  a  reel,  or  jig,  or 
dancing  tune,  whereupon  the  [Sybarite 
chargers,  mistaking  a  battle  for  a  ball,  began 
to  foot  it  featly  to  the  measure,  and  capered,  I 
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and  pranced,  and  tramped,  so  as  to  disorder 
the  ranks,  and  through  love  of  pleasure,  for- 
feited victory. 

Narratives  and  statements  such  as  these 
frequently  occur  in  the  writings  of  the  an- 
cients, who  tell  them  with  the  grave  air  of 
satisfied  and  iindoubting  credulity.  Indeed 
they  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  them,  when 
their  philosophers,  whose  names  were  sym- 
bolical of  wisdom,  recognized  men  in  brutes, 
in  birds,  and  even  in  insects  ;  and  when 
beasts  were  assimilated  in  intellect  to  men, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  if  animals  employed 
human  language ;  that  is,  when  reason 
dwelt  in  the  mind,  we  can  readily  suppose  it 
spoken  by  the  tongue.  The  narratives  of 
the  fabulists  are  only  dramatic  versions  of 
universally  accredited  traditions.  That 
^sop's  fox  should  converse  with  the  stork, 
or  that  a  philosophic  discussion  should  be- 
guile the  leisure  of  the  town  rat,  when  visit- 
ed by  nn  acquaintance  from  the  country,  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  history  itself 
teems  with  similar  examples.  On  the  fall 
of  Tarquin,  a  dog,  in  the  open  streets,  could 
not  contain  his  political  sentiments,  but  gave 
expression  to  his  republican  opinions  by 
loudly  vociferating  his  congratulations.  When 
Domitian  was  assassinated,  an  observant 
crow,  perched  on  the  capitol,  favored  the 
city  with  its  regicidal  views  by  applauding 
the  murderers.  *'  It's  a  good  deed,''  scream- 
ed the  crow :  •*  it  is  right  well  done."  When 
Otho  oppressed  Rome,  and  "Vltellius  threat- 
ened the  wallfi,  the  golden  reins,  to  the  ter- 
ror of  the  alarmed  city,  dropped  from  the 
liands  of  the  statue  of  Victory,  and  the  oxen, 
in  a  low  tone,  were  overheard  exchanging 
private  opinions  on  public  affairs.  When 
Lepidus  and  Catullus  were  consuls,  a  cock, 
in  the  farm-yard  of  Galerius,  conversed  like 
a  human  being ;  and  Pliny,  animadverting 
on  this  fact,  gravely  remarks,  that  '*  speak- 
ing cocks  are  very  rare  in  history." 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  features  in 
this  superstition  is,  that  while  beasts  are 
adepts  in  the  language  of  men,  it  is  only  in 
exceedingly  rare  cases  that  men  ever  attain 
to  any  knowledge  of  (he  language  of  beasts. 
All  antiquity  produced  but  five  individuals 
who  reached  this  extraordinary  height  of 
science,  namely — Tiresias,  Helenus,  Cassan- 
dra, Apollonius  of  Tyana,  and  Melampus. 
Apollonius  was  suddenly  gifted  with  this 
privilege  in  India,  while  manducating  the 
heart  of  a  dragon ;  and  serpents  communi- 
cated the  faculty  to  Melampus.  Here  is  the 
story : — ^The  servants  of  Melampus  found,  a 
nest  of  serpents  in  a  hollow  oak,  which,  after 
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killing  the  old  ones,  Ihey  brought  to  Melam- 
pus,  who  ordered  the  young  creatures  to  be 
carefully  brought  up.  When  these  serpents 
reached  maturity,  their  gratitude  for  the 
care  bestowed  on  their  education  caused 
them  one  day,  while  Melampus  was  wrapped 
in  profound  repose,  to  glide  close  to  his  ears 
and  lick  them  repeatedly,  a  process  which 
improved  his  hearing  to  such  exquisite  fine- 
nesSy  that  he  was  astonished,  on  awaking,  to 
hear  the  brutes  utter  sounds  that  were  quite 
intelligible  to  him. 

While  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
zoology  of  antiquity  is  as  fantastic  and  fabu- 
lous as  an  Arabian  tale,  it  must  be  also  ad- 
mitted that,  as  far  as  we  have  yet  gone,  it  is 
perfectly  logical.  For  example:  the  brute 
nas  three  souls ;  he  has  consequently  the 
same  faculties  as  man,  and  the  faculties  be- 
ing the  same,  the  passions  must  be  identical. 
Though  modern  science  yields  its  unwilling 
assent  to  the  undoubted  and  melancholy  fact, 
that  the  material  appetites  and  instincts  of 
man  are  only  too  identical  with  those  of  the 
brute,  yet  it  refuses  to  admit  of  this  analogy 
in  the  moral  sentiments.  A  profound  and 
even  infinite  difference  is  clearly  recognized, 
though  to  define  what  this  difference  consbts 
in  is  a  task  of  which  modern  science  is  inca- 
pable. It  knows  and  proclaims,  however, 
that  the  sacred  ray  which  enlightens  and 
warms  man  has  not  reached  the  lower  ani- 
mals. Now,  antiquity  was  blind  to  this  dis- 
tinction. To  the  lower  animals  it  attributed 
not  merely  the  passions  which  agitate,  but 
the  moral  sentiments  which  dignify,  and  the 
affections  which  console,  mankind.*     Rivals 

*  Tlie  poet  CAmpbell  seems  to  have  been  a  oou- 
▼ert  to  the  doctrine  of  aotiqaity,  when  he  says  : — 
"  The  deep  affections  of  the  breast, 

That  Heaven  to  living  things  imparts, 
Are  not  ezclnsivelj  poaeeesed 

By  human  hearts 
A  parrot  from  the  Spanish  Main, 

Full  youn^  and  early  caged,  came  o'er 
With  briffht  wings  to  the  bl^k  domain 

Of  Mulla's  shore  : 
To  spicy  groyes^  where  he  had  won 

His  plumage  of  resplendent  hue — 
His  native  fruits,  and  sky,  and  sun, 

He  bade  adieu. 
For  these  he  changed  the  smoke  of  turf, 

A  heathery  land,  and  misty  sky. 
And  turned  on  rocks  and  raging  surf 

His  golden  eye. 
But  fretted  in  our  climate  cold, 

He  lived  and  chattered  many  a  day, 
Until  with  age,  from  green  and  gold, 

His  wings  grew  gray. 
At  last,  when  blind,  and  seeming  dumb, 

He  scolded,  laughed,  and  spoke  no  more; 
A  Spanish  stranger  chanced  to  come 

To  MuUa's  shore : 


are  found  among  the  beasts  and  birds  for 
the  heroes  of  traorio  passion,  such  as  Phae- 
dra, Orestes,  Py lades,  &c.  A  goose,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  fell  desperately  in  love 
with  a  youth  named  Egius ;  and  in  Egypt  a 
tender  passion  was  conceived  for  the  beauti- 
ful Glauce,  a  female  musician  of  distinguish- 
ed merit  in  the  Court  of  Ptolemy,  by  an 
amorous  ram«  A  sublime  constancy  in 
friendship  has  been  manifested  from  time  to 
time  by  horses,  eagles,  and  dolphins. 

A  young  girl  in  Sestos,  reared  and  fed  an 
eagle,  which,  upon  her  death,  was  inconsol- 
able ;  it  rushed  into  her  funeral  pyre,  and 
perished  upon  her  ashes.  A  dolphin  died 
of  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  child,  during  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  This  child  was  accus- 
tomed, on  its  way  to  school,  to  cross  the 
Lucrine  lake  «very  day,  which  the  dolphin 
observing,  approached  the  child  and  bore  it 
on  its  back,  safely  depositing  its  burden  on 
the  opposite  shore.  One  day  the  child 
failed  to  appear,  and  the  dolphin  was  seen 
waiting  with  evident  uneasiness.  The  dol- 
phin came  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  but 
the  child  was  dead,  and  the  sympathetic 
fish,  as  if  it  were 

**  A  crime  in  heaven  to  love  too  well," 

sickened  and  perished  of  grief. 

Such  tales  justify  us  in  maintiuning  that 
antiquity  assimilated  beasts  to  men.  The 
marvellous  predominates  in  these  facts : — On 
every  hand  real  creatures  are  strangely  trans- 
figured ;  but  the  unbridled  fancy  of  antiqui- 
ty is  not  satisfied  with  transfiguration.  When 
it  has  described  grasshoppers  that  excelled 
in  mu^ic,  serpents  that  were  profound  lin- 
guists, eagles  that  committed  suicide,  and 
oxen  that  discussed  politics,  jt  turns  from 
them  in  disgust  to  delight  its  greedy  credu- 
lity with  monsters  made  up  of  the  discord- 
ant fragments  of  living  types.  Antiquity 
passionately  loved  a  monster,  and  slighted  or 
neglected  existing  animals,  to  conjure  up 
with  eager  avidity  animals  that  could  never 
exist.  The  woods,  mountains,  seas,  and 
even  the  infernal  regions  teem  with  horrible 
and  dreadful  forms — such  as  dragons  with, 
enormous  pinions,  winged  horses,  eroeoiUs^ 
that  cunningly  lured  woodmen  from  their 
toils  by  calling  them  by  name,  and  enticing 
them  into  the  solitudes  of  the  forests,  where 
they  devoured   them ;  griffins,  with  sharp 

He  hailed  the  bird  in  Spanish  speech — 
In  Spanish  speech  the  bird  re|^ied, 

Flapped  round  the  cage  with  joyous  sortechi 
Dropt  down,  and  died!" 
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snouts;   four- legged  birds,  furoisbed   with 
lion's  claws,  and  covered  with  red  feathers  ; 
the  eatoblepas,  which  shot  from  its  terrible 
eyes  glances  that  killed  the  most  powerful 
warriors.     The  tnarticorus,  according  to  the 
description  of  Cteslas,  was  a  strange  jumble 
of  incongruous  parts.     It  had  green  ejes,  a 
scarlet  skin,  a  lion's  body,  three  rows  of 
teeth,  and  the  tail  of  a  scorpion,  in  which, 
like  a  hand,  it  brandished  a  javelin.     Ac- 
cording to  Plinj,  fishes  with  horses'  heads 
were  often  seen  in  the  Arabian  sea,  out  of 
which  they  crawled  at  night  to  graae  in  the 
fields.    The  backs  of  whales  were  often  seen 
rising  above  the  surface  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
to  the  extent  of  four  acres;  while  in  the 
waves  of  the  Ganges  enormous  eels,  thirty 
cubits  long,  slowly  rolled  their  vast  volumes. 
The  fieet  of  Alexander  was  met  by  a  shoal  of 
monstrous  tunnies,  which  opposed  it  with 
the  discipline  and  numbers  of  an  army.   The 
Prtetorian  guards  fight  with  sea-serpents, 
and  crimson  the  ocean  with  their  blood  to 
the  extent  of  thirty  thousand  paces.    In  the 
centaurs,  the  onocentaurs,  and  the  hippocen- 
taurs,  the  human  shape  is  blended  with  that 
of  the  horse,  the  goat,  the  monkey  and  the 
fish,     ^schylus  speaks  of  the  daughters  of 
Phorcys,  who  had  one  common  eye  amonsr 
five  sisters,  an  eye  which  passed  from  hand 
to  hand,  apparently  like  a  modern  opera- 
fflass.     Snakes  were  seen  curling  on   the 
heads  of  the  Qorgons,  in  lieu  of  ordinary 
locks. 

All  these  monsters,  according  to  a  tradi- 
tion which  reminds  us  of  the  theories  of 
geology,  and  which  was  known  in  the  middle 
ages,  were  engendered  in  chaos,  anteriorly 
to  the  formation  of  the  earth.  It  was  not 
merely  poetry  and  popular  credulity — sci- 
ence itself  attested  their  existence.  Pliny 
saw  a  centaur,  embalmed  in  honey,  exhibit- 
ed in  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  The 
.earliest  Christian  writers,  Justin,  Cyprian, 
and  Jerome,  admit  their  existence,  believing 
them  to  be  fallen  angels,  condemned  to  stroll 
through  dismal  solitudes  and  uninhabited 
forests,  until  the  day  of  judgment. 

These  hybrid  beings  are  dispersed  in  con- 
siderable numbers  over  the  whole  earth  ;  but 
there  are  creatures  combining  the  limbs  of 
men  with  the  forms  of  beasts,  which  fail  to 
reproduce  their  kind,  or  at  best  give  birth  to 
monsters  of  a  different  nature.  One  of 
these,  termed  the  chimsera,  the  daughter  of 
Echidna,  presented 

*'  A  cherub's  head,  a  serpent  ell  the  rest." 


This  interesting  creature  was  united  to  the 
fierce  and  terrific  Typhon,  to  whom  she  bore 
four  very  anomalous  children,  renowned  for 
an  extravagant  superfluity  of  members — 
such  as  the  hydra  of  Lerna  with  a  hundred 
heads;  the  cerberus  with  fifty  heads;  and 
another  chimaera  which  had  the  undesirable 
peculiarity  of  possessing  four  feet  and  three 
Leads ;  as  well  as  the  dog  of  Geryon, 
slain  by  Hercules,  &c.  The  heroes  of  an- 
tiquity, Theseus,  Bellerophon,  and  Hercules, 
amused  their  leisure  meritoriously,  in 
braining  this  unnecessary  plurality  of  heads, 
just  as  the  solitary  dragons  that  watched  by 
the  fountains  or  haunted  the  forests  of  the 
Celts  were  destroyed  by  the  heroes  of  a 
later  period.  As  paganism  and  the  devil 
were  personified  by  the  dragons  of  the  Chris- 
tian legends,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  destructive  camivora  of  archaic  ages 
(which  retarded  the  progress  or  arrested  the 
foundation  of  civilization)  were  represented 
by  the  monsters  described  above. 

Amid  this  crowd  of  grotesque  monstrosi- 
ties the  phoenix  appears  as   the  type  of 
beauty,  gentleness,  and  grandeur.     The  ex- 
istence of  the  phoenix  is  not  simply  asserted 
by  the  naturalists,  the  very  gravest  histori- 
ans attest  its  existence.     The  appearance  of 
a  phoenix  in  the  consulship  of  Paulus  Fabius, 
and  Yitellius,  or  the  thirty  fourth  year  of 
our  era,  is  described  by  Tacitus  as  an  event 
of  the  first  importance,  and  worthy  of  trans- 
mission to  the  remotest  posterity — ^*  Every 
five  hundred  years  the  phoenix,"  says  Taci- 
tus, '*  comes  into  existence,    though  it  is 
true,"  he  adds,  "  some  assign  four  hundred 
and  sixty-one  years  as  the  true  period.    The 
first  phoenix  appeared  in  the  reiffn  of  Sesos- 
tris:  the  second  was  seen  in  the  reign   of 
Aniasis ;   and  the  last  under  Ptolemy  III. 
This  last  phoenix,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
feathered  attendants  whom  it  far  outshone 
in  splendor  of  plumage,  took  its  flight  to 
Heliopolis,  the  city  of  the  sun."  The  Roman 
historian  does  us  the  favor  to  inform  us  that 
*'when  its  time  of  death  approaches,  the 
phoenix  constructs  a  nest  in  its  native  coun- 
try, which  it  inundates  with  a  generative 
principle.     From  this  nest  springs  a  new 
phoenix,  which,  on  attaining  maturity,  takes 
diligent  care  to  perform  the  funeral  rites  of 
its  deceased  parent,  and  exhibits  extraordi- 
nary sagacity  in  accomplishing  its  pious  task. 
It  carries  bundles  of  myrrh  from  great  dis- 
tances, to  accustom  itself  to  bear  burdens, 
and,  when  strong  enough  in  the  wing  takes 
its  deceased  parent  on  its  back,  and  bears  it 
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througb  tbe  air  to  the  altar  of  tbe  sun, 
where,  laying  the  body  down,  it  burns  it 
with  spices." 

Believed  by  the  people,  and  blazoned  by 
poetry,  and  recorded  by  history,  religion  al- 
so lent  its  sanction  to  these  fables,  while 
painting  and  sculpture  gave  them  universal 
currency.  The  humbler  animals,  not  suffi- 
ciently elevated  when  placed  merely  on  a 
level  with  mortals,  were  advanced  to  the  dig- 
nity of  internuncios  between  gods  and  human 
beings ;  they  were  oracles  of  the  future,  and 
revealed  the  Divine  will.  The  most  moment- 
ous  affairs,  the  armies  and  the  colonies  of  the 
ancients,  were,  in  all  dangerous  and  foreign 
expeditions,  guided  by  birds.  The  dripping 
fugitives  who  escaped  from  the  deluge  of 
Deucalion,  were  guided  to  safety  by  a  pack 
of  wolves,  and,  in  gratitude,  their  new  city 
was  named  Wolftown.  Egypt  was  indebted 
to  the  same  animal  for  its  safety  from  Ethi- 
opian invasion.  The  sites  of  ihe  most  re- 
nowned cities  were  indicated  to  their  found- 
ers by  quadrupeds  or  birds,  as  was  specially 
the  case  in  the  instance  of  Rome,.  Alba,  and 
Constantinople.  The  lower  animals  were  the 
real  priests  of  ancient  prophecy,  and  in  the 
very  desirable  quality  of  clearness,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  brutes  always  surpasses  that 
of  the  oracles.  Achilles  is  told  by  his  horse, 
without  a  shadow  of  ambiguity,  that  he 
must  die  before  Troy.  In  the  midst  of  the 
Forum,  a  patriotic  ox  warns  the  astonished 
people,  bellows  his  threats,  of  the  dangers 
which  environ  the  republic.  Ants  are  seen 
busily  engaged  in  conveying  grains  of  corn, 
and  placing  them  in  the  mouth  of  the  infant 
Midas,  thereby  intimating  tbe  future  opu- 
lence of  the  sleeping  boy — 

**  They  don*t  wear  out  their  time  in  sleeping  and 

play, 
Bat  gather  up  corn  in  a  sunshiny  day, 

And  for  winter  they  lay  up  their  stores : 
Tbey  manage  their  work  in  such  regular  formH, 
One  would  think  they  foresaw  all  the  frosts  and 
the  storms. 
And  so  brought  their  food  within  doors." 

Bees  clustered  round  the  cradle  of  the 
sleeping  Plato,  alighted  on  his  lips,  and  inti- 
mated that  the  wisdom,  of  which  bees  are  an 
emblem,  should  one  day  issue  from  his  elo- 
quent lips.  Serpents  climb  up  and  lock  the 
infant  Roscius  in  their  folds  ;  and,  in  the 
great  pitched  battles  of  the  Roman  armies, 
eagles  are  seen  hovering  in  the  sky,  as  heralds 
of  victory. 

Mysteries  to  which  men  are  blind  are 
clearly  perspicuous  to  birds ;  and  this,  owing 


to  their  elevation  over  terrestrial  things,  tbe 
great  length  of  their  vision,  the  purity  of 
their  aSrial  element,  the  innoeency  of  their 
lives,  and  their  power  of  ascending  into  the 
heavens.  The  debates  in  tbe  councils  of  the 
goda  are  audible  to  birds ;  indeed  augury 
takes  its  name  from  them,  augur  and  aupuri- 
um  being,  according  to  Yarro^  derived  from 
avium  garritui,  the  chattering  of  tbe  feath- 
ered race. 

As  polytheism  was  altogether  a  religion  of 
ceremony,  negligent  of  morals  and  void  of 
dogma,  it  consecrated  all  these  dreams,  and 
thus  resigned  the  management  of  roost  mag- 
nificent empires  to  the  meanest  animals, 
'*  At  Rome  the  consuls  and  emperors  have 
much  less  mfluence,"  says  PJiny,  "  than  the 
sacred  chickens.  The  peckings  of  domestic 
fowls  are  contemplated  with  awe  and  solici- 
tude. The  proceedings  of  the  magistrates 
are  regulated  according  to  the  caprices  of 
these  fowl.  As  the  chickens  show  an  appe- 
tite or  reluctance  to  feed,  the  magistrates 
open  or  shut  their  houses.  The  legions  en- 
gage the  enemy  when  the  chickens  are  viva- 
cious ;  they  prognosticate  victory,  and  com- 
mand the  commanders  of  the  world." 

But  it  was  not  merely  the  Romans — the 
deities  of  Olympus  applied  iot  information 
to  birds.  Jupiter,  the  master  of  the  universe, 
was  at  one  time  somewhat  puszled  to  make 
out  the  precise  centre  of  the  earth  ;  so  he 
engaged  two  eagles  to  fly,  the  one  to  the  east, 
the  other  to  the  west,  and  proceed  constant- 
ly forward  until  they  met.  The  eagles 
obeyed,  and  the  oracle  of  Delphi  being  the 
spot  over  which  they  came  together,  the  an- 
cients believed  Delphi  to  be  the  umbilical 
point,  the  dfjuf^aXSg  of  the  earth ;  and  in 
grateful  memory  of  the  meeting  of  the  eagles, 
the  Delphians  placed  two  golden  images  of 
that  bird  in  the  temple  of  Apollo.  Delphi 
was  to  Greece  what  Meath  was  to  Ireland, 
or  the  Midhyama  of  the  Hindoos,  tbe  Mid- 
heim  of  the  Scandinavians,  tbe  Cuzco  of  the 
Peruvians,  and  the  Palestine  of  the  Hebrews. 

To  place  animaU  in  temples  and  sol- 
emnly consecrate  them  was  not  enough 
for  Polytheism.  It  raised  them  to  Olympus, 
where  it  associated  them  with  gods.  The 
eagle,  bearing  thunderbolts  in  its  pounces, 
was  alike  the  instrument  of  the  pleasures 
and  of  the  vengeance  of  Jupiter.  Standing 
by  his  throne,  it  was  ever  ready  tu  sweep 
forward  with  the  message  of  wrath  or  the 
pledges  of  his  affection.  Polytheism  twi:»ted 
serpents  round  the  caducous  of  Mercury, 
placed  an  owl  on  the  helm  of  Minerva,  fed 
the  horses  of  Olympus  with  ambrosia,  en- 
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dowed  tbem  with  immortality,  and  extolled 
them  as  more  rapid  than  thie  very  gods. 

It  was  not  enough  far  Polytheism,  which 
a  father  of  the  Church  terms  "  the  madness 
of  mankind,"  to  blend  brutes  indiscriminately 
with  deities  ;  it  raised   them  from  the  hu- 
mility of  associates  to  the  dignity  of  gods 
themselves.    Thus  Rome  instituted  the  wor- 
ship of  the  locust,  and  celebrated  its  festival 
00  the  eighth  of  the  kalends  of  December, 
the  object  being  to  prevail  on  those  creatures 
to  forbear  dontroying  the  harvests  of  Italy. 
Fetishisot  seemed  pushed  to  its  utmost  ex- 
travagance by  the  Babylonians  and  Canaan- 
itesy  but  Egypt  really  perfected  the  supersti- 
tion.    The  animal   kingdom   furnished  the 
country  of  the  sphynx  with  nearly  all  its  re- 
ligious  emblems.     Birds,  quadrupeds,  and 
reptiles  swarmed  in  its  temples,  and  were 
deified  by  its  priests.   Not  satisfied  with  this, 
Egyptian  imagination  furnished  the  devotees 
of  Egypt  with  what  may  be  termed  "  mon- 
ster-gods."   It  dignified  or  degraded  Anubis 
with  the  head  of  a  dog,  and  set  off  Isis  with 
the  head  of  a  cow,  while  Osiris  was  made  to 
look  cunning  and  ridiculous  with  the  head  of 
a  hawk.     Jupiter    Ammon    looks    foolish 
through  the  head  of  a  ram,  and  Saturn  grins 
portentously  with  the  long  snout  of  a  croco- 
dile.   Paganism  built  temples  to  house  quad- 
rupeds, and  hollowed  ponds  for  the  evolu- 
tions of  the  finny  divinities.     At  Melita  a 
serpent  lay  coiled  within  a  tower  erected  ex- 
clusively for  its  preservation,  while  trains  of 
priests  and  servants  were  seen  everyday  pro- 
ceeding to  lay  flowers  and  honey  on  the  altar 
of  this  reptile. 

The  countless  multitudes  of  Egypt  sadden 
at  once  into  the  deepest  mourning  at  that 
(to  them)  appalling  event — the  death  of  a 
dog,  a  cat,  an  ibis,  or  a  jnckal.  The  mourn- 
ing nation  embalms  them  with  pious  solici- 
tude, weeps  over  their  inanimate  forms,  con- 
veys them  with  solemn  pomp  into  the  sep- 
ulchres of  royalty,  and  tenderly  places  them 
beside  the  "  buried  majesty"  of  Egypt.  The 
insanity  of  Egypt  having  deified  the  brutes, 
went  a  step  farther — an  awful  step :  men 
pale  and  trembling  in  ligatures  were  dragged 
to  their  shrines  and  solemnly  murdered  be- 
fore the  unintelligent  eyes  of  these  **  mon- 
ster gods,"  fully  justifying  the  remark  of  the 
Stagy  rite,  "  man  is  in  many  instances  more 
stupid  and  meaner  than  the  beasts."  "  Oh  1 
how  vile  must  man  be,"  exclaims  Pascal, 
'^when  he  subjects  himself  to  quadrupeds, 
and  adores  brutes  as  deities  1" 

The  vileness  which  Pascal  laments,  origi- 
nates in  an  ignorance  which  he  could  not 


remedy.  To  human  investigation  the  intel- 
lect of  brutes  presents  the  most  puzzling 
enigma  in  the  visible  creation,  and  what  man 
cannot  understand,  he  naturally,  if  not  inevi- 
tably, reverences.  Man,  unenlightened  by 
revelation,  could  not  answer  the  query  of 
the  poet — 

'^  Who  tanght  the  nations  of  the  field  and  flood 
To  shnn  their  poison  and  to  choose  their  food? 
Prescient,  the  tides  or  tempest  to  withstand, 
Build  on  the  wave  or  arch  beneath  the  sand  ? 
Who  made  the  spider  parallels  design, 
Sure  as  Demoirre,  without  rule  or  line? 
Who  bade  the  stork,  Columbus-like,  explore 
Heavens  not  his  own,  and  worlds  unknown  be- 
fore 7  ' 
Who  calfs  the  council  states  the  certain  day  7 
Who  forms  the  phalanx  and    who  points  the 
wtfy  ?*• 

The  question  was  first  clearly  stated  by 
Montaigne  and  Pereira,  philosophers   who 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  two  distinct  schools 
which  divide  the  philosophic  world  at  this 
moment  into  hostile  camps.     One  of  these 
schools,  which  may  easily  trace  its  origin  to 
Pereira,  refuses  intelligence,  or  even  feeling, 
to  lower  animals,  while  feeling,  and  intelli-  • 
gence,  and  even  soul,  are  conceded  to  the 
brutes  by  the  disciples  of  Montaigne.     The 
foremost  champions  of  the  spirituality  of  the 
human  soul  may  be  found  among  those  who 
make  the  souls  of  brutes  materia] ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  those  philosophers  who  are 
most  liberal  in  endowing  brutes  with  spiritual 
intelligences,  are  very  niggaidly  and  stingy 
in  allowing  men  any  souls  at  all.     Brutes  are 
considered  by  Pereira  as  insensible  puppets, 
which  some  veiled  hand  jerks  this  way  and 
that ;  and  though  they  utter  cries  of  joy  or 
sorrow,  without  being  sensible  of  either  sor- 
row or  joy ;  and  though  they  eat  they  are 
not  hungry,  though  they  drink  they  are  not 
thirsty.     According  to  these  philosophers, 
animals  do  not  act I'rom  anything  re.^embling 
human  knowledge,  but  solely  from  the  dis« 
position  of  their  organs.      Descartes  admits, 
what  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  deny,  that; 
brutes  possess  life ; '  but  while  he  allows  them 
feeling  he   refuses   them  intelligence.     He 
illustrates  his  argument  by  compiring  brutes 
to  watches,  which  though  made  exclusively 
of  insensible  machinery,  wheels  and  springs, 
can,  nevertheless,  count  minutes  and  measure 
time  more  accurately  than  men.     "The  Be- 
ing who  made  them,"  says  Malebranche,  **  in 
order  to  preserve  them,  endowed  brutes  with 
an  orqtanization  which  mechanically  avoids 
destru  lion  and  danger ;  but  in  reality  they 
fear  nothing  and  desire  nothing."    The  au- 
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tomatiam  of  animals  was  the  fashionable  phi- 
losophy of  the  Cartesians  and  Jansenists,  and 
was  at  one  time  all  the  rage  in  France. 
DuriDg  the  last  century  a  swarm  of  books 
was  published  on  the  subject,  which  instead 
of  elucidating  the  matter^  only  rendered  it 
more  obscure.  The  most  unfeigned  aston- 
ishment is  expressed  by  many  of  these  writers 
at  the  marvels  of  instinct,  but  these  are  the 
very  writers  who  are  most  emphatic  in  de- 
claring animals  mere  machines. 

The  followers  of  Descartes,  who  maintain- 
ed that  the  animals  were  inferior  to  machines, 
were  opposed  by  the  followers  of  Pereira, 
who  maintained  that  they  were  superior  to 
men.  The  animals  are  endowed  by  these 
philosophers  with  freewill  and  foresight ;  the 
brutes  speak,  laugh,  and  reflect  as  we  do. 
Leibnitz,  after  carefully  balancing  the  attri- 
butes of  men  and  brutes,  hesitates  to  admit 
the  superiority  of  our  species.  He  declares 
that  some  men,  and  no  doubt  himself  among 
the  number,  are  decidedly  superior  to  brutes, 
while  the  difference  between  certain  stupid 
men  and  certain  intelligent  quadrupeds  is  so 
small,  that  he  doubts  if  any  difference  really 
exists,  or  admitting  its  existence,  that  the  ad- 
'  vantage  is  on  the  human  side.  He  argues 
for  the  immortality  of  the  souls  of  brutes, 
and — 

**  Thinks,  admitted  to  an  equal  sky, 
His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company." 

But  brutes  must  be  gifted  with  conscience, 
knowledge,  and  responsibility  before  they  can 
be  admitted  to  the  dignity  of  another  life ; 


and,  accordingly,  these  attributes  are  freely 
given  them  by  the  naturalist  Bonnet. 

Cuvier,  Buffon, .  Locke,  and  Voltaire,  and 
all  the  writers  who  have  endeavored  to  pene- 
trate the  mystery  of  existence  through  the 
medium  of  metaphysical  inquiry,  or  the  study 
of  animal  organization,  have  devoted  medita- 
tion and  investigation  to  what  some  term  the 
intellect,  and  some  the  automatism,  of  the 
lower  animals.  Their  contradictions  are  in- 
numerable. But  the  medium  between  the 
preposterous  extravagance  of  refusing  sensa- 
tion to  the  very  organs  of  the  senses,  asd  the 
no  less  ridiculous  theory  which  lodges  an  im* 
mortal  spirit  in  a  flea,  is  to  be  found  in  what 
is  termed  inftinct,  "  But  what  is  instinct?" 
asks  Voltaire.  "  It  is  a  '  substantial  power/ 
it  is  a  Aplastic  energy.'"  C^eet  je ne  saii 
quoi,  e^eet  de  Vinstinct.  The  nature  of  in- 
stinct has  been  often  canvassed  subsequently 
to  this  writer,  but  the  discussion  lias  invari- 
ably terminated  in  some  unsatisfactory  defi- 
nition, proving  the  invincible  ignoranoe  of  man 
on  this  subject,  and  that — 

**  Well  hast  thoa  said,  Athena's  wisest  son, 
All  that  we  know  is,  little  can  be  known." 

It  is  one  of  those  mysteries  the  solution  of 
which  is  concealed  in  the  mind  of  the  God- 
head. The  unaided  intellect  of  man  will 
never  pierce  it. 

'*  What  is  the  mighty  breath,  ye  sages  sav, 
That  in  a  powerful  language,  felt,  not  heard. 
Instructs  the  fowls  of  heaven  7  What  but  God, 
Inspiring  God,  who,  boundless  Spirit,  all 
Adjusts,  sustains,  and  agitates  the  wholes 


■••♦- 


The  Latest  Fashions. — ^The  fashion  of 
dresses  of  extreme  breadth  has  spread  from 
Paris  to  the  French  provinces.  The  Oour- 
rier  de  VEure  mentions  an  unfortunate  occur- 
rence, occasioned  the  other  day  by  the  cos- 
tume. A  lady,  it  seems,  presented  herself 
at  the  confessional  of  the  cathedral ;  but  pre- 
senting herself  was  not  all  that  was  to  be 
done ;  it  was  necessary  to  enter  the  narrow 
space  reserved  for  the  penitent,  and  to  reach 
the  grating  which  divides  him  or  her  from  the 
priest.  To  do  this  the  dress  submitted  to  ex- 


traordinary efforts,  but  the  whalebone  of  the 
under- dress  was  obstinate,  and,  compressed 
on  one  side,  the  balloon  swelled  out  on  the 
other.  The  dress  persisted  in  its  resistance, 
a  silent  resistance,  scarcely  betrayed  by  the 
rustling  of  the  silk  and  the  little  movements 
of  half-stifled  impatience.  At  last  the  worldly 
toilette  got  the  better  of  the  aspirations  of 
piety.  Reddened  by  confusion,  the  penitent 
quitted  the  spot  and  left  the  church.  Was 
it  to  change  her  costume  ? 
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Thbrb  is  a  well-known  and  often-quoted 
passage  of  Jeffrey's,  in  which  he  takes  stock 
roughly  of  our  accumulating  literature,  and 
speculates  upon  the  judicious  economy  which 
an  exasperated  posterity  will  have  to  exer- 
cise, in  selecting  its  intellectual  food.  He 
supposes  that  our  children  at  the  — th  remove 
may  have  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
submitting  our  favorites  to  a  process  of  dis- 
tillation, and  bottling  off  the  essence  for  use. 
He  imagines  a  library  of  fractional  parts  pf 
standard  poets — ^just  as  if  some  Charles 
Knight  of  A.D.  2000,  should  publish  '<  Two 
minutes  and  a  half  (a-piece)  with  the  best 
Authors  1" 

Jeffrey  was  wrong.  The  reading-power 
of  the  race  beats  the  producing- power  by 
"  long  chalks ;"  and  though  every  five  years 
or  so  has  its  literary  fashion,  the  squI  of  the 
world  is  just,  and  what  is  good,  however  for- 

fotten  for  a  time,  is  not  dead  but  sleepeth. 
'ret  not  thyself  therefore  because  an  evil- 
doer like  Dobbs  is  lord  of  the  ascendant  for 
his  little  puppy-dog*8  day  ;  neither  be  thou 
envious  because  Snobbs  has 


-a  third  edition  in  the  press. 


Is  not  the  ^*  Omnipresence  of  Stupidity,"  by 
Robertulus  Mountflummery,  in  his  twenty- 
eighth,  and  "Proverbial  Verbosity,"  by 
Barking  Fupper,  in  its  eighteenth  edition, 
besides  being  published  gorgeously  illus- 
trated, and  also  *'  for  the  use  of  Schools  ?" 
Is  it  not  80  ?  We  believe  it  is.  Tet  are  we 
prepared  to  depone  before  any  magistrate  in 
a  "  solemn  and  sincere  Declaration  by  virtue 
of  the  provisions  of  an  Act  intituled  an  Act 
to  repeal  an  Act,  d^c,  &c.,  for  the  better 
prevention  of  extra-judicial  oaths  and  affida- 
vits," that  we  have  read  Shakspeare  within 
the  week  I 

The  four  names  which,  in  the  eye  of  that 
vague  and  respectable  individual,  the  "  Gen- 
eral Reader,"  stand  for  the  literature  of  our 
own  day,  are  Carlyle,  Macaulay,  Dickens, 
Thackeray.  They  have  all  had  the  largest, 
moat  intelligent,  most  appreciative  audiences 
that  ever  men  of  letters  were  favored  with, 
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and  they  have  all  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  modern  habits  of  thought  and  of  writing, 
let  three  of  the  four  have  lived  to  see  the 
tide  turn,  to  have  arithmetically-minded 
critics  count  over  the  bay-leaves  in  their 
crowns  and  say  "  One  or  two  too  many  T' 
Thackeray  is  at  this  moment  at  perihelion, 
and  has  been  praised  by  implication,  if  not 
openly,  at  the  expense  of  dear  Charles  Dick- 
ens— too  often,  we  happen  to  think.  Car- 
lyle and  Macaulay  have  both  learned  of  late, 
in  company  with  Russell  and  Palmerston, 
that 

The  presence  of  perpetual  change 
Is  ever  on  the  earth, 

and  also  in  the  periodicals  and  newspapers. 
But  it  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that  they 
smash  chimney  ornaments,  or  refuse  reason- 
able sustenance,  when  an  unfavorable  allusion 
is  made  to  their  writings  in  the  public  prints. 
They  are  wiser  and  better  men  for  it,  and 
show  it  to  any  friend  who  may  happen  to  be 
present,  after  which  they  both  laugh  con^ 
sumedly  and  talk  of  things  in  general.  This 
statement  is  authorized,  and  contradietion  is 
defied. 

If  the  living  on  this  side  of  the  Styx  take 
matters  so  coolly,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  literary  population  of  Hades  com- 
plain among  themselves  of  posthumous  neg- 
lect and  misappreciation.  But  we  think 
the  readers  of  the  writers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  might  show  good  cause  for  complaint. 
It  is  the  fashion  just  now  to  revile  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  glorify  exceedingly  the 
Elizabethan  and  Cromwellian  times.  Well, 
the  eighteenth  century  was  bad  enough,  we 
dare  say,  but  perhaps  no  worse  than  its 
neighbors,  one  of  whom  happens  to  be  the 
nineteenth.  Thai  will  come  in  for  its  turn  of 
abuse  and  misrepresentation  by-and-bye,  and 
critics  like  those  who  now  cry  "  miserable 
expediency"  and  "desolating  negations" 
when  the  previous  century  is  mentioned,  will 
then  plant  thorns  and  thistles  on  the  grave 
of  this,  saying,  *'  Shoddy  and  Veneer,  Chico- 
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ry  and  Representative  Institutions  —  tbank 
Heaven,  we  ain't  oar  grandfathers  !" 

We  maintain  that  the  eighteenth  century 
was  a  respectable  century,  and  produced 
some  decent  fellows  —  one  of  whom  was 
William  Palbt,  of  the  good-humored  nose 
and  eyes,  and  the  cocked- hat,  and  the  ever- 
lasting fishing-rod ;  who  wrote  some  of  the 
most  useful  of  books  ;  and  missed  a  bishop- 
ric because  he  wrote  a  paragraph  about 
pigeons.  Of  him  we  propose  to  discourse  a 
little. 

We  have  written  thus  far  playfully ;  but 
we  mean  what  we  have  written  in  all  seri- 
ousness. The  popular  tendency  to  depre- 
ciate the  eighteenth  century  is  about  as  in- 
telligent and  informed  as  the  popular  admi- 
ration of  Carlyle — that  is,  it  is  altogether 
superficial  and  parrot-like.  The  great  crowd 
of  Mr.  Carlyle's  admirers  have  never  pene- 
trated beneath  the  surface  of  his  writings, 
never  got  beyond  his  marvellously  powerful 
and  stirring  style.  If  they  knew  his  real 
"  doctrine,'  they  would  turn  and  rend  him. 
The  safety  of  a  prophet  such  as  he  is  in  poe- 
try and  enigma.  Propound  his  ideas  in  the 
strict  logical  form  to  the  million  who  swear 
by  him,  and  make  wide  their  phylacteries  of 
his  dark  sayings*  and  you  will  be  voted  an 
idiot,  or,  what  is  worse,  a  subversive  scoun- 
drel. 

We  say  this  is  no  spirit  of  exaggeration, 
and  assert  that  the  mass  of  "respectable'* 
and  "  intelligent"  depreciators  of  Paley  knew 
as  much  about  his  writings  as  the  admirers 
of  Carlyle  know  of  his.  How  many  of  the 
readers  of  this  paper  are  aware  what  Paley 's 
moralsystem  really  was,  or  understand  his  doc- 
trine of  "  general  consequences  ?"  "  Oh,''6ays 
one,"  Paley 's  doctrine  was  that  of  expediency 
— every  schoolboy  knows  that  1"  And  opening 
the  Philosophy,  he  lays  his  finger  upon  that 
obnoxious  ward,  and  dismisses  the  subject 
with  about  as  much  knowledge  of  it  as  the 
little  girl  had  of  Presbyterianism  when  she 
took  the  centipede  in  the  garden  for  a  votary 
of  that  faith.  Over  and  over  again  are  we 
asked,  when  poor  Paley  is  found  on  our 
reading-stand,  why  we  read  him  ?  "  Who 
reads  Paley  now-o'-days  ?  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury Selfish  school  of  Morals — Bundle  him 
off  with  Locke,  Oondillac,  Hartley,  Priestly, 
and  the  whole  list  of  Sensualist  Philoso- 
phers." But  the  fact  is  we  cannot  afford  to 
bundle  him  off.  We  say  nothing  now  of  the 
fact  that  the  Catholic  reader  is  the  only 
reader  who  knows  bis  business.  But  we  do 
say,  we  find  ii»  Paley  such  a  treasurv  of 
shrewd  observation,  of  quiet  humor,  of  clear, 


incisive  logic,  and  of  pellucid  English,  that 
we  must  decline  relegating  him  to  the  lum- 
ber-room. These  are  the  days  of  dogmatism, 
of  "utterances;"  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
heartiest  enjoyment  of  writers  like  John 
Raskin,  Francis  Newman,  Charles  Kingsley, 
and  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  we  some- 
times cry  out,  like  the  Scotchmen,  who  lan- 
guished for  "  one  hour  of  Dundee,"  Oh  for 
five  minutes  of  the  Syllogism !  Commend 
us  even  to  Barbara, — 

Barbara,  Celarent,  Darii,  Ferio,  qaoque  prima, 
CcBsare,  Camestres,  Featino,  Baroco 

and  all  the  rest  of  it,  by  way  of  respite  from 
this  eternal  dictation!  Then  Butler  and  Pa- 
ley come  to  our  rescue,  and  we  make  up  our 
minds  in  common  gratitude  to  write  a  Raid 
about  them  or  one  of  them.  Let  us  say  a 
little  about  Paley,  as  well  as  about  bis 
works. 

'  It  has  been  observed — we  remember  see- 
ing the  thing  very  boldly  and  forcibly  put  in 
a  leader  in  the  Examiner  some  years  ago — 
that  no  profession  furnishes  so  large  a  quota 
of  shameful  offenders  against  social  propriety 
as  the  clerical.  Certainly  it  seems  to  us  no 
profession  has  furnished  so  many  wits  and 
ban-vivants.    Said  Luther, 

Who  loves  not  Woman,  Wine,  and  Song, 
Remains  a  fool  his  whole  life  long ; 

and  his  teaching  has  been  pretty  generally 
followed  by  Protestant  clergymen,  at  least 
as  far  as  wine  is  concerned.  We  have  always 
found  these  gentlemen  the  most  delicate  of 
connoisseurs  in  all  that  comes  from  the  grape ; 
and  one  of  the  most  vivid  images  in  the  halls 
of  our  memory  is  that  of  a  gray-headed  old 
rector  flaming  up  with  indignation  at  the  loss 
of  a  small  case  of  Lachrytnm  Christi,  which 
everybody  but  himself  had  forgotten — it  had 
lain  fifteen  years  in  a  cellar,  and  was  at  last 
smothered  in  the  rubbish  of  some  demolished 
houses  in  the  city.  The  old  gentleman,  of 
whom  no  one  had  heard  for  years,  suddenly 
turned  up,  making  affectionate  ioquiries  after 
his  half-dozen  of  the  *'  warm  south ;"  and 
highly  spiced,  though  somewhat  nnsaoetified, 
was  the  oration  in  which  he  proceeded  to 
denounce  Metropolitan  Improvements  as  soon 
as  he  found  his  treasure  buried,  with  a  hand- 
some suite  of  ofiices  over  it  by  way  of  raan- 
Boleum.  Let  some  one  "  write  a  book," 
scilicet,  a  Biographical  Gallery  of  Funny 
Clergymen,  who  have  known-^(  Vixen  know- 
ing fellows  ante  Thomas  Biniiey}— >'^  how  to 
make  the  best  of  both  worlds."    Let  ns 
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comfortable,  not  to  eay  exhilarating  diet,  is 
as  nice  as  learning  Qerman  by  partaking  of 
the  renowned  sausage  of  Vaterland. 

Our  object  is  not  to  gitre  a  memoir  of 
Pialey's  life,  but  to  present  him  to  the  gene- 
ral reader  in  his  true  colors.  We  are  not 
concerned  to  say  that  he  became  tutor  of 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  that  he  was 
•'presented"  with  this  rectory,  and  "col- 
lated" to  that,  and  eventually  made  Arch- 
deacon of  Carlisle  by  his  affectionate  patron 
Bishop  Law.  Nor  that  after  being  made 
sub-dean  of  Lincoln  by  the  bishop  of  that 
diocese,  he  received  a  "  hea?y  blow  and  great 
discouragement" : — 

When  Mr.  Paley  proceeded  to  Cambridge  to 
take  his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Divinity,  in  the  Con- 
610  ad  Clerum  which  he  preached  on  the  occasion, 
he  unfortunately  pronounced  the  word  projugm, 
fro/ugtu,  which  was  noticed  b^  one  of  the  Uni- 
veraity  wits  in  the  following  epigram : — 
**  UaUam/cUo  profugtu  Lavinia  vewU 
LHora. 
Errat  VirgiHui fi^te  prqfugva  eratJ* 

Melancholy,  is  it  not?  However,  ''Mr. 
Paley"  survived  the  slip  in  quantity,  and  did 
not  take  to  his  bed  after  this  excruciating 
^'  epigram"  from  "  one  of  the  wits  of  the 
University.''  He  became  the  father  of  four 
fions  and  four  daughters,  and  actually  mar- 
ried a  second  time.  His  preferments  were 
of  sufficient  value  to  place  him  in  a  comfort- 
able position,  and  he  continued  to  take  life 
easily,  though  neither  idly  nor  unprofitably. 
For  when  he  left  Dalston,  in  Cumberland, 
for  the  benefice  of  Stanwix,  near  Carlisle,  he 
gave  these  very  practical  reasons  for  the 
measure: — 

*^  First,"  said  he,  "  it  saved  me  doable  house- 
keeping, as  Stanwix  was  within  twenty  minutes' 
walk  of  my  hoase  in  Carlisle;  secondly,  it  was 
fifty  pounds  a  year  more  in  value ;  and,  thirdly, 
i  began  to  fina  my  stock  ofBermans  coming  over 
again  rather  too  fast. *^ 

We  can  conceive  Sydney  Smith  assigning 
just  such  reasons  for  such  a  step. 

In  all  this  we  see  nothing  but  a  good- 
humored  man,  with  much  savoir-vivre  and 
shrewdness.  But  when  we  note  how  dearly 
Paley  was  loved  by  a  man  like  Law ;  when 
we  find  that  *'  his  second  wife  was  a  Miss 
Dobinson,  of  Carlisle,  whose  friendship  he 
had  long  enjoyed,  and  whose  worth  he  had 
long  known, '  we  begin  to  see  more  of  the 
man.  We  think  of  Co wper's  connection  with 
Mrs.  U'nwin  and  Miss  Perowne,  and  are  re- 
minded that  this  power  in  men  of  attaching 


women  for  a  length  of  time  without  either 
the  actual  presence  or  the  imminence  of  pa8« 
sion,  generally  points  to  something  sterling 
and  sweet  in  the  character.  Then  let  us 
look  again.  We  discover  that,  *'  having  in 
the  Moral  Philosophy  represented  tithes  as 
injurious  to  the  happiness  of  apeopUy  he 
granted  his  otim  parishioners  a  lease  of  the 
tithes  for  life;^'  and  that,  <' though  the  pro- 
duce of  land  was  considerably  augmented  in 
price  soon  after  this  period,  and  the  value  of 
landed  property  in  general  experienced  an 
extraordinary  advance,  the  growing  prosperity 
of  his  parishioners  and  tenants  was  a  source 
of  unfeigned  delight  to  Dr,  Paley ^  who  never 
regretted  the  opportunities  of  gain  which  he 
had  lost  and  by  which  they  had  been  en* 
fiehed**  When  we  remember  that  he  was 
the  first  (we  believe  this  is  correct)  to 
suggest  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  black  rsces  by  colonizing  Africa  with 
liberated  sUves,  and  that  he  condemned 
slavery  in  his  "Philosophy,"  in  a  manner 
which  undoubtedly  hastened  its  decay ;  when 
we  turn  over  his  **  Natural  Theology,"  and 
bearing  in  mind  that  it  was  written  amidst 
the  severest  bodily  suffering,  feel  our  hearts 
warm  at  his  sympathy  with  happy  life,  and 
his  evident  zest  in  speakine  of  the  goodness 
of  Almighty  God  ;  when,  m  the  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, we  observe  the  tenderness  with 
which  he  has  treated  of  all  that  relates  to 
women,*  and  children,  and  the  poor  (see 
passim  the  chapter  on  Pecuniary  Bounty), 
we  begin  to  say — ^Here  is  a  man  we  can  love, 
despite  his  eccentricities  and  his  want  of  ele- 
vation of  character. 

Nor  is  it  an  argument  against  our  loving 
him,  but  rather  the  contrary,  that  be  was  not 
beloved  of  William  Pitt  and  the  third  George, 
who  refused  to  listen  when  Paley  was  named 
as  well-deserving  a  mitre.  '*  What — what — 
what?"  said  the  bigamist  and  Protestant 
monarch — "  What  ?  Pigeon  Paley  ?  No — 
no^no !"  and  Pigeon  Paley  never  became  a 
bishop.  We  quote  the  immortal  **  pigeon" 
passage,  'together  with  the  sly  thrust  with 
which  the  next  chapter  begins : — 

OF  RELATIVE  DUTIES  WHICH  ARE  DETER UnZIATE. 

Chaf.  I.— Of  Property. 

If  you  should  see  a  flock  of  pigeons  in  a  field 
of  com  :  and  if  (instead  of  each  picking  when 
and  what  it  liked,  tailing  jost  as  much  as  it 
wanted  and  no  more)  you  should  see  ninety*nine 


o  We  could  earnestly  commend  to  the  perusal  of 
yooDg  men  of  the  world  the  third  part  of  book  IIL, 
of  the  **  Moral  Philoaophy  of  Relative  Daties  whidi 
Nsnlt  from  the  Conitittttion  of  the  Sexes." 
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make  short  sentences  and  "  point  high"  as  it 
is  called  ? 

Though  not  active  in  any  of  the  ordinary 
pastimes  of  boyhood,  youDg  Paley  was  so 
cheerful  a  companion,  and  so  full  of  dry 
drollery,  that  he  was  a  great  favorite  at 
school.  There,  he  did  what  other  smart 
boys  have  done,  introduced  legal  forms  into 
some  of  the  games,  and  presided  himself 
over  mock  tribunals;  a  circumstance  which 
is  not  without  a  special  interest  in  his  case, 
because  it  pointed  to  a  forensic  bent.  In  the 
accounts  of  his  college  career  we  get  the  lym- 
phatic element  again  in  two  of  its  most  com- 
mon indications — slovenliness  and  ttngainli- 
ness: — 

The  hilarity  and  drollery  which  Mr.  Paley  had 
manifested  at  school,  did  not  desert  him  at  the 
University.  Thas  hia  company  was  much  sought, 
and  the  cumbrounness  of  his  manner  and  tha 
general  slovenliness  of  his  apparel  perhaps  con- 
tribnted  to  increase  the  effect  of  his  jocularity. 
^  .  .  .  When  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  the 
schools,  he  surprised  the  spectators  by  a  style  of 
dress  very  different  from  his  ordinary  habiliments. 
He  exhibited  hia  hair  fuII-dressed,  with  a  deep' 
raffled  shirt,  and  new  silk- stockings What- 
ever might  be  hia  assiduity  in  thoae  studies  which 
the  discipline  of  the  University  required,  he  had 
little  of  the  appearance,  and  none  of  the  affecta- 
tion, of  a  hard  student.  His  room  was  the  com- 
caon  resort  of  the  juvenile  loungers  of  his  time ; 
«nd  during  the  first  period  of  his  undergraduate- 
flbip  he  was  in  the  habit  of  remaining  in  bed  till 
-a  late  hour  in  the  mornins,  and  as  he  was  much 
(in  company  daring  the  latter  part  of  the  day, 
imany  wondered  how  he  found  leisure  for  making 
•the  requisite  accession  to  his  literary  stores. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  often  your 
humorous  fellow  is  awkward  or  a  sloven.  A 
friend  of  Sydney  Smith — and  he,  too,  be- 
longed to  the  type  we  have  named — ^used  to 
say,  "  Smith,  you  always  remind  me  of  an 
Atlienian  carter,^'*  The  truth  is,  the  very 
same  lymphatic  vis  inertios  which  leads  to 
inattention  to  such  trifles  as  externals,  con- 
tributes much  to  the  drollery  of  what  such 
individuals  say.  It  is  rarely  that  a  dry 
humorist  is  eaten  up  with  activity.  But  it  is 
reducing  poor  Paley  to  the  level  of  Paul 
Bedford  to  say,  as  is  said  above,  that  the 
"  cumbrousness  of  his  manner^  dzrc,  d^c,  con- 
tributed to  increase  the  effect  of  his  jocu- 
larity." It  is  not  the  "cumbrousness,  ic," 
so  much  as  the  quietness  and  apparent  un- 
consciousness that  makes  dry  humor.  How- 
ever, Paley  evidently  knew  the  importance 
of  what  Sam  Slick  calls  "  the  becomins ;" 
for  is  it  not  written  that  he  "  surprised  the 
apectatora"  in  the  schools,  by  '*hair  full- 


dressed,  deep^TvMed  shirt,  and  new  (!)  silk- 
stockings  ?" 

We  hope  our  readers,  who  may  not  before 
have  seen  the  following  anecdote  of  Paley, 
as  told  by  himself,  will  enjoy  it  as  much  as 
we  have  always  done  and  still  do : — 

I  spent  the  first  two  years  of  my  undergraduate- 
ship  happily,  but  unprofitably.  I  was  constantly 
in  society,  where  we  were  not  immoral,  but  idle 
and  rather  expensive.  At  the  commencement  of 
my  third  year,  however,  ader  having  left  the 
the  usual  party  at  rather  a  late  hour  in  the  even- 
ing, I  was  awakened  at  five  In  the  morning  by 
6ne  of  my  companions,  who  stood  at  my  bedside, 
and  said,  *'  Paley,  1  have  been  thinking  what  a 
d — d  fool  yoa  are.  I  could  do  nothing  probably 
were  I  to  try,  and  can  afford  the  life  I  lead :  yon 
can  do  everything,  and  cannot  afford  it.  I  have 
bad  no  sleep  during  the  whole  night  on  account 
of  these  reflections,  and  am  now  come  solemnly 
to  inform  you  that,  If  you  persist  in  your  indo- 
lence, I  must  renounce  your  society.'*  1  was  ao 
struck  with  the  visit  and  the  visitof,  that  I  lay  in 
bed  a  great  part  .of  the  day  and  formed  my  plan. 
I  ordered  my  bed-maker  to  prepare  my  fire  every 
evening,  in  order  thkt  it  might  be  lighted  by  my- 
self. 1  arose  at  five;  read  during  the  whole  of 
the  day,  except  such  hours  as  chapel  and  hall  re- 
quired, allotting  to  each  portion  of  time  its  pecu- 
liar branch  of  study ;  and  just  before  the  closing 
of  the  gates  (nine  o'clock)  I  went  to  a  neighbor- 
ing coffee-house,  where  I  constanily  regaled  upon 
a  mutton  chop  and  a  dose  of  milk  punch.  And 
thus,  on  taking  my  bachelor's  degree,  I  became 
Senior  Wrangler. 

Delicious! — ^^'I  was  ao  struck  with  the 

visit  and  the  visitor,  that  I" What  ?  In» 

stantly  rose,  seized  my  memorandum-book, 
and  wrote  out  a  pledge,  signed  with  my  own 
blood,  to  work  twelve  hours  a  day  ?  No- 
thing of  the  sort!  ''That — /  lay  in  bed 
great  part  of  the  day,  and  formed  my  planf 
This  is  the  lymphatic  man's  way  of  doing  a 
piece  of  business  on .  which  his  fortunes 
turned.  It  reminds  us  of  Nunez,  in  the  hos- 
pital, bidding  the  Muses  that  *'  eternal  adien^ 
in  a  copy  of  verses ;  or  of  the  man  who  said 
he  wouldn't  swear  any  more,  d— -d  if  ha 
would  I  But  the  best  is  to  come.  He  al* 
lotted  to  each  portion  of  time  its  peculiar 
branch  of  study,  and  constantly  regaled,  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  p.  m.,  on  a  dose  of  milk 
punch  and  a  mutton  chop.  "  And  thus" — 
Well,  "and  thus,"  he  spent  hia  days  joIlSy 
a^  well  as  industriously,  and  grew  atont? 
Not  exactly.  "  Thus'^  (by  means  of  said 
chop  and  milk-punch)  he  "  became  Senior 
Wraneler  1"  Henceforth,  let  no  man  tell  ua 
a  roy^  road  to  learning  is  laeking.  To  ba> 
come  Senior  Wrangler  by  meana  of  ifaia 
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comfortable,  not  to  say  exhilarating  diet,  ia 
aa  nice  aa  learning  German  by  partaking  of 
the  renowned  sausage  of  Vaterkmd, 

Our  object  is  not  to  give  a  memoir  of 
Foley's  life,  but  to  present  him  to  the  gene- 
ral reader  ia  hi^  true  colors.  We  are  not 
concerned  to  say  that  he  became  tutor  of 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  that  he  was 
''presented"  with  this  rectory,  and  ''col- 
lated" to  that,  and  eventually  made  Arch- 
deacon of  Carlisle  by  his  affectionate  patron 
Bishop  Law.  Nor  that  after  being  made 
sub-dean  of  Lincoln  by  the  bishop  of  that 
diocese,  he  received  a  "  heavy  blow  and  great 
discouragement" : — 

When  Mr.  Paley  proceeded  to  Cambridge  to 
take  his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Divinity,  in  the  Con- 
do  ad  Clerum  which  he  preached  on  the  occasion^ 
he  unfortunately  pronounced  the  word  prnfuguit 
frqfugui,  which  was  noticed  by  one  of  the  Uni* 
ver«ity  wits  in  the  following  epigram  :^- 
"  lialiamfcUo  profugua  Lavinia  venk 
Litora. 
ErrcU  Virgilius fi^e  prqfugua  eraiJ^ 

Melancholy,  is  it  not?  However,  ''Mr. 
Paley"  survived  the  slip  in  quantity,  and  did 
not  take  to  his  bed  after  this  excruciating 
"  epigram"  from  "  one  of  the  wits  of  the 
University."  He  became  the  father  of  four 
sons  and  four  daaghters,  and  actually  mar- 
ried a  second  time.  His  preferments  were 
of  sufficient  value  to  place  him  in  a  comfort- 
able position,  and  he  continued  to  take  life 
easily,  though  neither  idly  nor  unprofitably. 
For  when  he  left  Dalston,  in  Cumberland, 
for  the  bene6ce  of  Stanwix,  near  Carlisle,  he 
gave  these  very  practical  reasons  for  the 
measure: — 

'*  First,"  said  he,  "  it  saved  roe  double  house- 
keeping, as  Stanwix  was  within  twenty  minutes' 
walk  of  my  house  in  Carlisle;  secondly,  it  was 
fifty  pounds  a  year  more  in  value ;  and,  thirdly, 
i  began  to  fina  my  stock  of  sermons  coming  over 
again  rather  toofasl.*^ 

We  can  conceive  Sydney  Smith  assigning 
just  such  reasons  for  such  a  step. 

In  all  this  we  see  nothing  but  a  good- 
humored  man,  with  much  savoir-vivre  and 
shrewdness.  But  when  we  note  how  dearly 
Paley  was  loved  by  a  man  like  Law ;  when 
we  find  that  *'  his  seoond  wife  was  a  Miss 
Dobinson,  of  Carlisle,  whose  friendship  he 
had  long  enjoyed,  and  whose  worth  he  had 
long  known, '  we  begin  to  see  more  of  the 
man.  We  think  of  Cowper's  connection  with 
Mrs.  U'nwin  and  Miss  Perowne,  and  are  re- 
minded that  this  power  in  men  of  attaching 


women  for  a  length  of  time  without  either 
the  actual  presence  or  the  imminence  of  pas- 
sion, generally  points  to  something  sterling 
and  sweet  in  the  character.  Then  let  us 
look  again.  We  discover  that,  *'  having  in 
the  Moral  Philosophy  represented  tithes  as 
infurious  to  the  happiness  of  apeople^  he 
granted  his  cum  parishioners  a  lease  of  the 
tithes  for  life  ;^*  and  that,  'Hhough  the  pro- 
duce of  land  was  considerably  augmented  in 
price  soon  after  this  period,  and  the  value  of 
landed  property  in  general  experienced  an 
extraordinary  advance,  the  growing  prosperity 
of  his  parishioners  and  tenants  was  a  source 
of  unfeigned  delight  to  Br,  Paley ^  who  never 
regretted  the  opportunities  of  gain  which  he 
had  lost  and  by  which  they  had  been  en* 
richedy  When  we  remember  that  he  was 
the  first  (we  believe  this  is  correct)  to 
suggest  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  black  races  by  colonizing  Africa  with 
liberated  slaves,  and  that  he  condemned 
slavery  in  his  "Philosophy,"  in  a  manner 
which  undoubtedly  hastened  its  decay ;  when 
we  turn  over  his  *'  Natural  Theology,"  and 
bearing  in  mind  that  it  was  written  amidst 
the  severest  bodily  suffering,  feel  our  hearts 
warm  at  his  sympathy  with  happy  life,  and 
his  evident  zest  in  speaking  of  the  goodness 
of  Almighty  God  ;  when,  m  the  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, we  observe  the  tenderness  with 
which  he  has  treated  of  all  that  relates  to 
women,*  and  children,  and  the  poor  (see 
passim  ih^  chapter  on  Pecuniary  Bounty), 
we  begin  to  say — ^Here  is  a  man  we  can  love, 
despite  his  eccentricities  and  his  want  of  ele- 
vation of  character. 

Nor  is  it  an  argument  against  our  loving 
him,  but  rather  the  contrary,  that  he  was  not 
beloved  of  William  Pitt  and  the  third  George, 
who  refused  to  listen  when  Paley  was  named 
as  well-deserving  a  mitre.  *'  What — what — 
what?"  said  the  bigamist  and  Protestant 
monarch — '•  What  ?  Pigeon  Paley  ?  No — 
no — no  I"  and  Pigeon  Paley  never  became  a 
bishop.  We  quote  the  immortal  "  pigeon" 
passage,  'together  with  the  sly  thrust  with 
which  the  next  chapter  begins : — 

OF  BELATIVE  DUTIES  WHICH  ABE  DETEBMI9ATX. 

Chaf.  I. — Of  PaoFEaTY. 

If  you  should  see  a  fiock  of  pigeons  in  a  field 
of  corn  :  and  if  (instead  of  esch  picking  where 
and  what  it  liked,  taking  just  as  much  as  it 
wanted  and  no  more)  you  should  see  ninety-nine 

^  We  could  earnestly  commeDd  to  the  perusal  of 
young  men  of  the  world  the  third  part  of  Book  IIL, 
of  the  «'  Moral  Philo6ophj|r  of  Relative  Duties  whioh 
result  from  the  CoDstitntion  of  the  Sexes." 
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of  them  gatberiDff  all  they  got  into  a  heap;  re- 
serving nothing  tor  theoiaelvee  but  the  chaff  and 
refnae ;  keeping  this  heap  for  one,  and  that  the 
weakest,  perhaps  worst  pigeon  of  the  flock  ;  sit- 
ting round  and  looking  on  all  the  winter,  whilst 
this  one  was  devouring,  throwing  about,  and 
wasting  it ;  and  if  a  pigeon,  more  hardy  or  hungry 
than  the  rest,  touched  a  ffrain  of  the  hoard,  all  the 
others  flying  upon  it  ancT  tearing  it  to  pieces :  if 
you  should  see  this,  you  would  see  nothing  more 
tiian  what  is  every  day  practiced  among  men. 
Among  men,  you  »ee  the  iiinety-and-nine  toiling 
and  scraping  together  a  heap  of  superfluities  for 
one,  (and  this  one,  too,  oftentimes  the  feeblest  and 
worst  of  the  whole  set,  a  child,  a  woman,  a 
madman,  or  a  fool ;)  getting  nothing  for  them- 
selves all  the  while  but  a  little  of  the  coarsest  of 
the  provision  which  their  own  industry  produces ; 
looking  quietly  on  while  they  see  the  fraits  of  all 
their  labor  spent  or  spoiled,  and  if  one  of  the 
number  take  or  touch  a  particle  of  the  hoard,  the 
others  joining  against  him  and  hanging  him  for 
the  theft 

Cbaf.  II. — ^The  Use  of  the  Institution  of 

Pbofertt. 

There  must  be  some  very  important  advan- 
tages to  account  for  an  institution  which,  in  the 
view  of  it  above  given,  is  so  paradoxical  and  un- 
natural. 

George  III.  reminds  us  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation. Incidentally,  we  have  Paley's  opin- 
ion on  this  subject,  and  also  on  the  Liberty 
of  the  Press.  Bishop  Law  publishes  some 
**  Considerations*'  on  the  propriety  of  dis- 
pensing with  the  signature  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles.  To  one  of  the  Replies  to  this 
paper,  Paley  printed  an  Answer,  over  which 
we  have  clapped  our  hands  in  uproarious 
enjoyment  a  hundred  times,  so  full  is  it  of 
sly  humor,  while  the  logic  and  the  style  are 
as  clear  as  the  clearest  meadow-brook : — 

The  next,  the  strangest,  the  only  tolerable  plea 
for  '*  Subscription"  is, "  that  all  sorts  of  pestilent 
heresies  might  be  taught  from  the  pulpit,  if  no 
such  restraint  as  this  was  laid  upon  the  preacher.*' 
....  We  will  here  only  take  notice  of  one  par- 
ticular expedient  suggested  in  the  '*  Considera- 
tions," and  which  has  often,  indeed,  elsewhere 
been  proposed — namely,  that  the  Church,  instead 
of  requiring  subscription  beforehand  to  the  pres- 
ent or  to  any  other  articles  of  faith,  might  cen- 
sure her  clergy  afterwards,  if  they  opposed  or  vil- 
lified  them  in  their  preaching.  The  advantage  of 
which  scheme  above  the  present  is  manifest,  if  it 
were  only  for  this  reason,  that  yon  distress  and 
corrupt  thousands  now,  for  one  that  yon  would 
ever  have  occasion  to  punish.  Our  author  never- 
theless is  **  humbly  of  opinion  that  it  is  much 
better  to  take  proper  precautions  beforehand." 
He  must,  with  all  his  "  humility,"  know  that  when 
it  has  been  proposed  to  take  proper  precautions  of 
the  Prtss^  by  subjecting  authors  to  an  imprimct 


iur  before  publication,  instead  of  punishment  af* 
ter  it,  the  proposal  has  been  resented  as  an  opeo 
attack  upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind. 
The  common  sense  and  spirit  of  the  nation  could 
see  and  feel  this  distinction,  and  the  importance 
of  it,  in  the  case  of  publishers ;  and  why  preach- 
ers should  be  led  in  a  worse  situation  it  is  not 

very  easy  to  see The  exclusion  of  Papists 

is  a  separate  consideration.  The  laws  against 
Popery,  as  far  as  they  are  justifiable,  proceed 
upon  principles  with  which  the  Author  of  the 
"Considerations"  has  nothing  to  do.  Where, 
from  the  particular  circumstances  of  a  country, 
attachments  and  dispositions  hostile  and  danger- 
ous to  the  State  are  accidentally  or  otherwise  con- 
nected with  certain  opinions  in  religion,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  lay  encumbrances  and  restraints  upon 
the  profession  or  propagation  of  such  opinions. 
Where  a  great  part  of  any  sect  or  religious  order 
of  men  are  enemies  to  the  constitution,  and  yoa 
have  no  way  of  distinguishing  those  who  are  not 
so,  it  is  right,  perhaps,  to  fence  the  whole  order 
out  of  your  civil  and  religious  estabiishments ;  it 
is  the  right  at  least  of  self-defence  and  of  extreme 
necessity.  But  even  this  is  not  on  account  of  the 
religious  opinions  themselves,  but  as  they  are  prob- 
abl  ?  marks,  and  the  only  marks  you  have, of  designs 
and  principles  which  it  is  necessary  to  disarm. 
I  would  observe,  however,  that  in  proportion  as  this 
connection  between  the  civil  and  the  religions 
principles  of  the  Papists  is  dissolved,  in  the  same 
proportion  ought  the  State  to  mitigate  the  hard* 
ships  and  relax  the  restraints  to  which  they  are 

subject If  we  complain  of  severities,  of 

pains  and  penalties,  the  answerer  **  cannot  dis- 
cover whom  or  what  we  mean ,"  and  lest  hia 
reader  should,  by  a  figure  extremely  well  known 
in  the  crafl  of  controversy,  he  proposes  a  string 
of  questions  in  the  person  of  his  adversary,  to 
which  he  gives  his  own  peremptory  and  definitive 
*'  No."  We  will  take  a  method,  not  altogether  so 
compendious,  but  we  trust  somewhat  more  satis* 
factory.  We  will  repeat  the  same  questions,  and 
let  the  Church  and  State  answer  for  themselves. 

This  our  author  calls  the  Magistrate's 

"  judging  for  himself,  and  exercising  the  same 
right  as  all  other  persons  have  to  judge  for  thetn* 
selves."  For  the  reasonableness  of  it,  however, 
he  has  nothing  to  ofiTer,  but  that  it  ^  is  no  more 
than  what  other  Churches,  Popish,  (too,  to 
strengthen  the  argument,)  as  well  as  Protestant,*' 
have  done  before.  He  might  have  added,  seeing 
*'  custom"  is  to  determine  the  matter,  that  it  has 
been  **  customary,"  too,  from  early  ages,  for 
Christians  to  burn  each  other  for  difference  of 
opinion  in  some  points  of  faith,  and  for  difference 

of  practice  in  some  points  of  ceremony 

What  would  any  man  in  hi$  wiis  think  of  thit 
other  argument  t)r,  upon  the  strength  o/ii^  they  were 
to  make  a  Jaw  thai  none  but  red-haired  people  should 
he  admitted  into  orders,  or  eten  into  churches. 

We  commend  this  paper  of  Paley's  to  my 
Lord  Shaftesbury.  In  the  main,  the  battle 
of  religioos  liberty  is  now  won,  but  that  need 
not  diminish  the  interest  with  which  we  read 
what  was  written  in  the  thick  oi  the  fight. 
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when,  to  use  Paley's  own  wordfl,  "  he  who 
attacked  a  fiourishiDg  establishment  wrote 
with  a  halter  roand  his  neck.^* 

If  some  readers  who  have  been  kind 
eoDOgh  to  follow  us  thus  far,  are  beginning 
to  say  that  Palej  was  not  the  man  they  have 
hitherto  taken  him  for,  we  beg  their  atten- 
tion yet  a  little  while  to  further  disclosures. 
Was  there  not,  we  ask,  a  fund  of  genuine 
piety  in  the  man  who  could,  in  his  time  and 
position,   thus    boldly,   equitably,   tenderly 

£  reach    and  teach  of    **  the  people  called 
lethodists"  ?   The  passage  is  from  the  Ser- 
mon on  Seriou8ne9s  in  religion : — 

The  tarn  which  this  levity  nsaally  takes  is  in 
jests  and  raillery  upon  the  opinions,' or  the  pecu- 
liarities, or  the  persoofl  of  men  of  particular  sects, 
or  who  bear  particular  names ;  especially  if  they 
happen  to  be  more  serious  than  ourselves.  And 
of  late  this  loose,  and  I  can  hardly  help  calling  it 
profane,  humor  has  been  directed  chiefly  against 
the  followers  of  Methodism.  Bat  against  whom- 
soever it  happens  to  be  pointed,  it  has  all  the  bad 
efiects,  both  upon  the  speaker  and  the  hearer, 
which  we  have  noticed  ;  and,  as  in  other  instances, 
so  in  thiP,  give  me  leave  to  say,  it  is  very  much 
misplaced.  In  the  first  place,  were  the  doctrines 
and  sentiments  of  those  who  bear  this  name  ever 
so  foolish  and  extravagant  (/  do  not  say  that  they 
are  either),  this  proposition  I  shall  always  main- 
tain to  be  true — viz.,  that  the  wildest  opinion  that 
ever  was  entertained  in  matters  of  religion  is  more 
rational  than  unconcern  about  these  matters. 
Upon  this  subject,  nothing  is  so  absurd  as  indif- 
ference ;  no  folly  so  contemptible  as  thoughtless- 
ness and  levity.  In  the  next  place,  do  Methodists 
deserve  this  treatment  ?  Be  their  particular  doc- 
trines what  they  may ^  the  professors  of  these  doc- 
trines appear  to  be  in  earnest  about  them ;  and  a 
man  who  is  earnest  about  religion  cannot  be  a  bad 
man,  still  less  a  fit  subject  for  derision.  I  am  no 
Methodist  myself.  ,In  their  leading  doctrines  I  dif- 
fer from  them.  But  I  contend  that  sincere  men 
are  not  for  these,  or  indeed,  any  doctrines  to  be 
made  laughing-stocks  to  others.  I  do  not  bring 
in  the  care  of  Methodists  in  this  part  of  my  dis- 
course, for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  their  tenets, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  observation  (and  I  wish 
that  the  observation  may  weigh  with  all  my  read- 
ers), that  the  custom  of  treating  their  characters 
and  person?,  their  preaching  or  their  preachers, 
their  meetings  or  worship,  with  scorn,  has  the 
pernicious  consequence  of  destroying  our  own  se- 
riousness, together  with  the  seriousness  of  those 
who  bear  or  join  in  such  conversation ;  especially 
if  they  be  young  persons  ;  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  much  mischief  is  actually  done  in  this  very 
way. 

Compare  this  with  Sydney  Smith's  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  of  Indian  Missions,  and 
Scott's  handling  of  the  Covenanters,  and  we 
say  Paley  shines  by  the  comparison. 


We  approach  the  question  of  Paley's  **  ex* 
pediency."     We  shall  soon  dispose  of  it. 

First,  let  us  remember  that,  in  the  extract 
we  gave  from  Henry's  **  History  of  Philoso- 
phy," which  represents  the  current  opinion 
of  Paley  among  intellectual  men,  he  is  siud 
to  have  denied  the  existence  of  a  moral  sense. 
We  meet  this  with  a  direct  contradiction,  and 
defy  the  production  of  the  denial,  Paley  dis- 
misses the  question  as  immaterial  to  his  pur- 
pose :  which  it  obviously  was,  for  intuitions 
cannot  be  the  subjects  of  logical  proof,  or  the 
sources  of  rules ;  both  which  were  essential 
elements  in  his-  plan. 

His  doctrine  of  "expediency"  he  states  in 
these  terms : 

We  conclude  (therefore)  that  God  wills  and 
wishes  the  happiness  of  his  creatures.  And  this 
conclusion  being  once  established,  we  are  at  lib- 
erty to  go  on  with  the  rule  built  upon  it — namely, 
that  the  method  of  carrying  on  the  will  of  God  con- 
cerning any  action  is,  to  inquire  into  the  tendency 
of  that  action  to  promote  or  diminish  the  general 
happiness.  So,  then,  actions  are  to  be  estimated 
by  their  tendency.  Whatever  is  expedient  is 
right. 

This  b  the  whole  of  the  mischief;  the 
whole  of  poor  Paley's  ''damnable  expedi- 
ency" doctrine.  Now,  his  object  was  not  to 
determine  what  prompter  to  good  actions  ex- 
ists in  the  human  bosom,  but  to  what  logical 
touchstone  actions  of  all  kinds  may  be  brought 
in  order  to  the  formation  of  general  rules. 
Laying  aside,  therefore,  all  quibbling  (and 
all  poetry,  such  as  Carlyle's  well-known  dis- 
tinction concerning  "  blessedness,"  which  is 
beautiful  and  glorious  as  poetry)  about  the 
meaning  of  the  word  happiness,  and  taking 
it  to  mean  what  an  archangel  would  mean  if 
he  used  it,  we  should  be  glad  to  know  what 
better  test  of  the, quality  of  our  action  can 
be  proposed  than  its  *'  tendency"  ?  We  only 
refrain  from  saying  emphatically,  what  other 
test  ?  for  this  simple  reason — viz.,  that  if  any 
one  point  be  indicated  with  which  right  mtist 
coincide  (though  it  may  a^so  coincide  with 
others,  and  that  point  should  not  be  the  ulti- 
mate solution  of  the  question — what  is  right  ?) 
the  purpose  of  the  logician  is  gained. 

We,  personally,  believe  in  a  Moral  Sense,  as 
Butler  and  Price  believed  in  it.  What  we  are 
concerned  to  say  here  is — I.  That  Paley  did 
not  deny  its  existence.  II.  That  the  tendency 
of  actions  is  obviously  the  only  test  to  which 
a  logical  process  can  be  applied.  III.  That 
Paley's  adoption  of  this  idea  constitutes  the 
whole  of  his  theory  of  "  expediency,"  which 
has  been  the  bugbear  of  transcendental  small- 
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talk  ever  since  it  became  the  fashion  to  revile 
the  "  eighteenth  century." 

But  how  to  dispose  of  Paley's  definition 
of  Virtue,  in  which  he  makes  "  everlasting 
happiness  the  motive"?  First,  let  us  note 
that  Paley  puts  this  definition  in  inverted 
commas,  and  without  insisting  upon  it  as  ab- 
solute ;  following  it  up  by  beginning  the  next 
paragraph,  "  According  to  which  definition" 
&o.  Secondly.  Paley  evidently  considered 
himself  shut  up  by  his  faith  in  dogmatic 
Christianity  to  this  definition.  Let  him  speak 
for  himself.  He  is  addressing  "...  those  who 
complain  of  the  scheme  of  'uniting  Ethics 
with  the  Christian  Theology'  (and  maintain- 
ing that  its  sanctions  are  essential  as  motives 
to  virtue).    Ths  necbsbitt  of  such  sano- 

TIOFS  IS  NOT  KOW  THE   QUESTION,"   SayS  Pa- 

ley.  "  If  they  be  in  fact  established,  if  the 
revrards  and  punishments  held  forth  in  the 
Gospel  will  actually  come  to  pass,  they  must 
be  considered.  Such  as  reject  the  Christian 
religion  may  lay  the  foundation  of  morality 
without  it.  But  it  appears  to  me  a  great  in- 
consistency in  those  who  receive  Christianity, 
and  expect  something  to  come  of  it,  to  en- 
deavor to  keep  all  such  expectations  out  of 
sight  in  their  reasonings  concerning  human 
duty."  Thirdly.  That  this  borrowed  defini- 
tion (borrowed  from  whom  we  know  not) 
was  a  matter' merely  of  argumentative  con- 
venience, is  sufficiently  plain  from  Paley's 
throwing  it  aside  without  scruple,  and  taking 
the  highest  grounds  possible  as  to  the  mo- 
tives of  human  duty,  in  other  parts  of  his 
works.  If  he  had  not  hampered  himself,  for 
the  sake  of  a  point  of  form,  with  a  definition 
of  the  hackneyed  word  Virtue,  he  would 
never  have  committed  himself,  even  partially 
(he  has  done  no  more),  to  what  is  called  the 
''Selfish  System."  The  following  passage 
from  his  "  Sermon"  on  the  Love  of  God  will 
settle  this  point : 

The  purest  motive  of  human  action  is  the  love 
of  God.  There  may  be  motives  Rtron^er  and 
more  general,  but  none  so  pure.  The  religion, 
THE  viaTUE,  which  owes  its  birth  in  tfie  soul  to  (his 
motivej  is  always  genuine  rf%ton,  always  true 

VIRTUE It  is  the  soarce  of  everything 

which  is  good  In  man.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is 
the  only  soarce,  or  that  goodness  can  proceed 
from  no  other,  hwiXh^l  of  mI principles  if  conduct, 
it  is  the  safest,  the  best,  the  truest  and  the  highest. 
Perhaps  it  is  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
dispensations  (and  if  it  be,  it  is  a  peculiar  excel- 
lency in  them)  to  have  formally  and  solemnly 
laid  down  this  principle  as  a  ground  of  human 
action. 

We  avow  our  belief,  then,  that  William 
Palby  was  a  heart-whole  man  fallen  on  evil 


times,  and  that,  nevertheless,  he  has  been  a 
public  benefactor,  whose  name  should  not  be 
slightingly  spoken.  It  rouses  our  gall,  we 
say,  to  see  the  "  earnest"  disciples  of  teachers 
they  do  not  comprehend,  any  more  than  they 
comprehend  men  like  Butler  and  Paley,  spit- 
ting upon  this  man's  grave.  We  cannot  un- 
derstand how  any  honest  reader  can  really 
read  Paley,  and  not  be  a  much  wiser  and 
better  man  for  it,  any  more  than  we  can  un- 
derstand how  any  judge  of  composition 
should  not  find  him  a  model  of  clear,  ner- 
vous English.  We  say,  moreover,  that  the 
germs  of  the  most  cherished  ideas  of  the  in- 
tuitional Moralists  (the  school  to  which  we 
ourselves  belong)  sire  to  be  found  in  Paley ; 
though  if  he  had  denied  the  existence  of  a 
moral  sense,  this  would  have  been  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  consistency. 

Before  parting  with  the  subject, — in  treat- 
ing which  we  have  only  executed  a  labor  of 
love  we  had  many  years  ago  promised  to 
ourselves, — we  must  say  one  word  about  Pa- 
ley as  a  Theologian  :  t.  e.,  we  must  say  that 
his  creed  was  evidently  heterodox — for  in- 
stance, it  is  plain  he  did  not  believe  the  doc- 
trine of  the  eternity  of  future  punishment 
As  a  Biblical  Critic,  not  as  a  Theologian,  we 
consider  him  without  a  rival.    It  is  (^  little 
consequence  at  this  time  of  day  to  discuss  the 
genuineness  and  honesty  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  though  in  Paley's  day  it 
was  of  consequence.    But,  just  setting  that 
aside,  we  shall  always  beg  to  consider  the 
'*  Horse  Paulinas"  one  of  the  most  ingenioos 
and  delightful  books  ever  written.     Readers 
may  say,  some  of  them  at  least — ^Who  doubts 
it?     Our  reply  is — Who  reads  the  hoohf 
We  assert  that,  to  Christian,  Turk,  ^  Jew,  or 
Infidel,  to  read  it  is  a  rich  intellectual  treat ; 
and  urge  that  assertion   because  we  want  a 
larger  public  to  enjoy  the  book;    Next  to 
the  *^  Horse  Pautinse,"  the  moat  striking  spe- 
cimen of  Paley's  ability  as  a  Scriptural  crit- 
ic is  the  Sermon  on  "  Caution  recommended 
in   the  use  of  Scripture   Language,"  from 
which  we  take,  for  our  last  quotation,  the 
opening  paragraph.     Paley  afterwards  pro- 
ceeds to  apply  his  observations  to  aeveral 
leading    theological    topics  with    amaiing 
shrewdness : — 

It  mnst  not  be  dissembled  that  there  are  many 
real  difficulties  in  the  Christian  Scriptures,  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  more,  I  believe,  and  greater^ 
may  be  imputed  to  certain  maxims  of  interpreta- 
tion which  have  obtained  authority  without  rea- 
son, and  are  received  without  inquiry.  One  of 
these,  I  apprehend,  is  the  expecting  to  find  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  Christianity  a  meaning 
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for,  or  sometlung  anewering  to,  every  appellation 
and  expression  which  occurs  in  Scripture — or, 
in  other  words,  the  applying  to  the  personal  con- 
dition of  Christians  at  this  day,  those  titles, 
{>hra8e8,  propositions,  and  arguments,  which  he- 
ong  solely  to  the  situation  of  Christianity  at  its 

first  institution I  am  aware  of  an 

objection  which  weighs  much  with  many  serious 
tempers — namely,  that  to  suppose  any  part  of 
Scripture  to  be  inapplicable  to  us  is  to  suppose  a 
part  of  the  Scripture  to  be  useless,  which  seems 
to  detract  from  the  perfection  we  attribute  to  these 
oracles  of  our  salvation.  To  this  I  can  only  an- 
swer, that  it  woald  have  been  one  of  the  strangest 
things  in  the  world  if  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  had  not,  like  all  other  books,  been  com- 
posed for  the  apprehension,  and  consequently 
adapted  to  the  circumstances,  of  the  persons  they 
were  addressed  to ;  and  that  it  would  have  been 
equally  strange,  if  the  great  and,  in  many  respects, 
the  inevitable  alterations  which  have  taken  place 
in  those  circumstances,  did  not  vary  the  applica- 
tion of  Scripture  language. 


i< 


We  change  onr  mind — one  more  quotation* 
I  seem,"  says  Paley — 


1  seem,  for  my  own  part,  to  see  the  benevolence 
of  the  Deity  more  clearly  in  the  pleasures  of  very 

5oung  children  than  in  anything  in  the  world, 
'he  pleasures  of  a  healthy  infant  are  so  mani* 
festly  provided  for  it  by  another,  and  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  provision  is  so  unquestionable,  that 
every  child  I  see  at  its  sport,  affords  to  my  mind 
a  kind  of  sensible  evidence  of  the  finger  of  God, 
and  of  the  disposition  which  directs  it. — Aforal 
Philosophy f  book  ii.,  chap.  6. 

There !  We  will  quit  you  watching  Ex- 
pedienoy  Paley,  with  a  kindling  eye  fixed  on 
a  six  months'  cooing  babe.  Try  if  you  can- 
not love  this  gentle  *'  philosopher,"  and  then 
go  and  read  the  monuments  of  laborious  in- 
dustry he  has  left. 


From  th«  British  Quarterly   Rerxew. 


THE  INSURGENT   POWER  IN   CHINA.* 


If  the  reader  will  imagine  a  spot  near  the 
bottom  of  this  page,  at  about  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  the  two  sides,  to  be  Canton ';  and 
a  spot  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  page,  and  a 
little  to  the  right  from  the  centre,  to  be  Pe- 
kin, — and  if  he  will  conceive  of  1,000  miles 
in  a  direct  line  from  Canton  down  in  the 
south,  to  Pekin  up  in  the  north,  as  a  line  sep- 
arating between  a  vast  continental  territory 
stretching  away  to  the  left,  and  a  great  sea^ 
board,  bulging  off,  with  irregular  coasts,  to- 
wards the  Yellow  Sea  and  the  China 
Sea  on  the  right,  he  will  then  have  some 
idea  of  the  track  of  those  insurgent  forces 
which  have  wrought  so  marvellous  a  rev- 
olution in  China.  The  insurrection  be- 
Sn  in  a  province  a  little  inland  from 
nton.  The  march  of  the  revolutionists 
was  from  south  to  north,  diverging  some- 

^  1.  Jmpr€$9%on9  of  China^  and  the  preteni  JRevohh 
Uon^  i/«  Progren  and  Fro^peeii*  By  Captain  Fish* 
BOVRKK,  Commander  of  the  Hermet,  on  her  late  visit 
to  Nankin.  8vo.  Seeley  and  Co.  1855.  2.  ITorth 
China  Berald  3.  Friend  of  China.  4.  Chineee 
Jiepoeitory. 


what  to  the  right  until  they  came  to  Nankin, 
a  little  more  than  half-way  between  Canton 
and  Pekin, — and  from  that  point  a  great  el- 
bow march  brought  them  into  the  neighbor* 
hood  of  Pekin,  and  of  the  great  boundary- 
wail  of  the  empire.  The  march  of  the  in- 
surgents has  been,  as  we  have  said,  from 
south  to  north ;  but  the  line  indicating 
that  march  consists  of  two  great  sig-zaga: 
the  first  diverges  slightly  and  jrregularly  from 
the  west  towards  the  east,  and  terminates 
upon  Nankin ;  the  second  still  ascends  to« 
wards  the  north,  but  by  a  divergence  west- 
ward ;  and  the  third  consists  of  what  seamen 
would  describe  as  another  '*  took,"  inclining 
from  the  west  towards  the  east,  which 
brought  the  rebel  force  within  a  few  days* 
march  of  Pekin.  These  tracks  have  been 
mainly  determined,  as  will  be  supposed,  by 
the  course  of  rivers,  and  by  the  positions  of 
the  principal  cities.  We  never  really  under- 
stand the  history  of  a  country,  but  as  we  un- 
derstand its  geography.  Events  give  their 
full  meaning,  and  are  lodged  permanently  in 
the  memory,  by  means  of  their  locations. 
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The  stadent  of  history  cannot  be  too  mindful 
of  this  fact.  There  are  occurrences  of  which 
we  become  almost  eje-witnesses  by  the  aid 
of  maps,  and  which  remain  obscure  and  al- 
most unintelligible  without  such  aid. 

Concerning  the  early  operations  and  con- 
quests of  the  Chinese  insurgents  we  have 
spoken  in  a  former  number.*  Information 
has  also  been  largely  supplied  on  that  topic 
by  the  newspapers,  and  by  some  separate 
publications.  But  affairs  have  now  reached 
R  point  in  the  history  of  this  movement,  which 
seems  to  call  for  further  inquiry  as  to  its  real 
nature  and  its  probable  results.  The  volume 
by  Captain  Fishbourne  will  afford  us  assist- 
ance  in  this  respect,  but  not  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  we  had  hoped — partly  from  the  fre- 
quent omission  of  dates,  and  partly  from  the 
absence  of  the  requisite  information  concern- 
ing some  of  the  documents  from  which  ex- 
tracts are  given.  The  substance  of  the  book 
is  valuable,  and  deeply  interesting,  but  there 
is  a  great  want  of  skill  in  the  mode  of  pre- 
senting the  material  of  which  it  consists.  We 
scarcely  expected  an  index, — we  did  expect 
a  table  of  contents ;  but  even  that  small  as- 
sistance has  not  been  furnished.  Captain 
Fisbourne  is,  no  doubt,  skilled  in  his  profes- 
sion, but  he  is  no  adept  in  the  art  of  making 
the  contents  of  a  book  readily  and  pleasantly 
available. 

The  points,  we  apprehend,  on  which  the 
public  are  now  most  desirous  of  obtaining  dis- 
tinct information  in  relation  to  this  extraor- 
dinary movement,  are  the  foUowrog — viz., 
ihe  real  causes  of  the  rapidity  and  extent  of 
the  insurgent  conquests ;  the  alleged  cruelties 
of  these  conquerors ;  the  measure  in  which 
error  and  superstition  are  mixed  up  .with 
the  Christianity  professed  by  them;  the 
amount  of  Scriptural  truth  to  be  found  among 
them  notwithstanding  these  errors;  the  prob- 
able effect  of  their  successes  on  the  future 
of  China;  and  the  policy  most  expedient  for 
Great  Britain  in  relation  to  such  a  state  of 
affairs. 

I.  The  recU  catues  of  the  rapidity  and  ex- 
tent of  the  insurgent  eanqueiiM  will  be  more 
apparent,  and  less  surprising,  if  we  bear  in 
mind  the  kind  of  cycle  presented  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  powers  and  empires  of  the  East 
through  all  time.  In  one  memorable  instance, 
ihe  North  of  Europe  sent  its  hordes  down 
upon  the  South ;  and  the  rude  fidelity  and 
valor  of  the  barbarian  prevailed  over  the  refin- 
ed vices  and  effeminacy  of  the  civilized  man. 
With  another  •such    revolution    Europe  is 


threatened  at  this  hour.  But  the  actual  con- 
quest of  the  Goths,  and  this  threatened  con- 
quest of  Russia,  present  the  only  parallel  in 
European  history  to  what  has  been  the  fixed 
course  of  affairs  in  Asia,  The  Tauric  chain 
of  mountains,  stretching  from  Asia  Minor  to 
China,  send  their  northern  slopes  back  into 
the  almost  boundless  plains  of  Mongolia  and 
Tartary,  and  their  southern  slopes  down  into 
the  more  level  lands  of  Syria  and  Persia, 
India  and  China.  From  the  fastnesses  of  those 
mountains,  or  from  the  steppes  beyond  them, 
thosead venturous  hordes  have  descended  who 
have  crushed  the  corrupt  empires  of  the 
South,  one  after  another,  and  have  assumed 
empire  in  their  stead.  The  "  shepherd  kings*' 
— ^heads  of  nomad,  or  wandering  nations, 
mentioned  in  Holy  Writ,  were  the  precursors 
of  the  Attilas  and  the  Zenghis  Khans  of  later 
times.  The  rise  of  empires  by  means  of 
such  incursions  has  been  sudden ;  the  quick 
transfer  from  privation  to  luxury  has  brought 
speedy  corruption  in  its  train ;  and  the  de- 
scendants of  such  conquerors  have  soon  shared 
the  fate  of  the  men  whom  their  fathers  had 
vanquished.  It  was  one  of  these  incrusions 
which  set  up  the  present  Tartar  dynasty  in 
China  some  two  centuries  since.  As  in  many 
similar  instances,  great  corruptness  soon  fol- 
lowed in  the  track  of  so  sudden  an  accession 
to  wealth  and  power ;  and  now  the  decayed 
frame- work  of  the  State  is  seen  yielding  to 
the  pressure  of  the  rude,  but  strong  hand 
raised  against  it. 

In  this  case,  indeed,  the  migration  is  from 
south  to  north.  But  as  in  the  founding  of 
the  old  Persian  empire,  the  nucleus  of  the  new 
power  has  been  supplied  by  a  mountaineer, 
independent,  and  more  hardy  race,  bordering 
on  the  doomed  empire.  The  government  of 
China  has  been  so  much  a  government  by 
routine  and  opinion,  that  the  Mantchoos  have 
supposed  they  might  govern  without  fear, 
'and  they  have  learnt  to  govern  without  mercy. 
As  the  consequence,  when  their  day  of  trial 
came,  there  was  no  loyalty  left  in  the  people 
to  fall  back  upon.  Even  their  own  troops,  for 
the  most  part,  have  been  more  inclined  to  de- 
sert than  to  serve  them.  The  great  wall  was 
expected  to  give  them  protection  on  the 
north,  and  the  little  cloud  of  the  south  was 
gazed  upon  for  a  while  without  the  least  ap- 
prehension. It  is  natural  to  despotic  rule 
that  danger  should  not  be  suspected  until 
the  judge  is  at  the  door.  Few  in  such  con- 
nections are  forward  to  become  the  prophets 
of  evil,  or  the  bearers  of  evil  tidings.  The  ex- 
pansionyoorruptness  and  weakness  which  have 
prepared  the  way  for  the  fall  of  all  the  great 
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Asiatic  empires,  have  prepared  the  way  for 
the  revolution  now  in  progress  in  China. 
The  oppressions  and  spoliations  disposing 
the  people  to  welcome  change  have  been 
great;  the  power  to  resist  it  when  it  came 
has  been  small.  The  conquerors,  like  the 
Normans  through  the  first  century  after  the 
Conquest,  are  still,  for  the  most  part,  a  dis- 
tinct race  from  the  conquered,  while  the  lat- 
ter form  the  bulk  of  the  empire. 

In  a  manifesto  issued  by  the  insurgents  in 
an  early  stage  of  their  operations,  they  make 
their  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  Chinese 
on  this  ground  : — 

**  The  Mantchoos  who,  for  two  centuries,  have 
been  in  hereditary  possession  of  the  throne  of 
China,  are  descended  from  an  insignificant  nation 
of  foreigners.  By  means  of  an  army  of  veteran 
soldiers  well  trained  to  warfare,  they  seized  on 
^  our  treasures,  our  lands,  and  the  government  of 
our  country,  thereby  proving  that  the  only  thing 
requisite  for  usurping  empire  is  the  fact  of  being 
the  strongest.  Inhere  13,  therefore,  no  difference 
between  ourselves,  who  lay  contributions  on  the 
villages  we  take,  and  the  agents  sent  from  Pekin 
to  collect  the  taxes.  Why  then,  without  any 
motive,  are  troops  despatched  against  us  7  Such 
a  proceeding  strikes  us  as  a  very  unjust  one. 
What !  is  it  possible  that  the  Mantchoos,  who  are 
foreigners,  have  a  right  to  receive  the  taxes  of  the 
captured  provinces,  and  to  name  officers  who  op- 
press the  people,  while  we  Chinese  are  prohibited 
from  taking  a  trifling  amount  at  the  public  cost  ? 
Universal  sovereignty  does  not  belong  to  any  one 
particular  individual,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the 
rest.  And  such  a  thing  has  never  been  known, 
as  one  dynasty  being  able  to  trace  a  line  of  a  hun- 
dred generations  of  Emperors. 

"  The  right  to  govern  consists  in  possessioxh" 
^p.  62,  63. 

The  following  passage  shows  how  little  the 
Mantchoo  dynasty  had  to  rest  upon  even  in 
Pekin,  their  special  home : — 

"  From  a  translation  of  a  memorial  submitted  to 
the  Emperor  by  Young-paon,  censor  and  impe- 
rial inspector  of  the  central  part  of  the  city  ofPe- 
kfn,  and  given  in  the  OazetU  for  the  14th  January 
of  this  year,  we  learn  that  the  capture  of  that 
city,  and  thp  fall  of  the  Tartar  dynasty,  is  but  a 
question  oftime.  In  this  he  states  that  only  ten 
thousand  dollars  could  be  collected  in  the  whole 
city  in  the  month  of  December,  1863;  that  offi- 
cers employed  about  the  court,  had  been,  from  the 
spring  of  that  year,  inventing  excuses  to  get  away ; 
that  the  rich  inhabitants,  with  their  households, 
to  the  number  of  three  thousand,  had  removed ; 
In  every  street  nine  out  of  ten  houses  were  empty. 
The  soldiers  of  the  capUal,  whether  belonging  to 
Chinese  or  Tartar  regiments,  exist  very  much  in 
name  only,  and,  since  the  approach  of  the  In- 
surgents, the  best  of  these  have  been  ordered  off 
to  the  war,  those  which  remain  being  only  the  nn- 
servicable,  together  with  those  that  have  been 


temporarily  engaged  to  fill  vacancies.  On  his 
tour  of  inspection,  he  found  that  numbers  were 
deficient  at  every  guard-bouse,  and  those  on  guard 
he  found  starving  with  cold  and  hunger,  exposed 
to  the  wind  and  snow,  in  a  most  distressed  and 
miserable  condition.  On  examining  the  weapons 
piled  up  there,  he  found  that  the  greater  part 
were  useless — horsemen  darted  through  the  gates 
as  they  pleased,  and  these  men  were  unable 
to  arrest  them.  When  the  roll  is  called,  some  run 
for  their  weapons,  some  for  their  jackets ;  they 
stand  up  for  a  moment,  answer  their  names,  then 
saunter  off  into  their  tents,  or  creep  under  their 
bed-clothes,  Generally  speaking,  of  late  the  prac- 
tice has  been  to  be  all  in  a  flurry  when  arrange- 
ments are  to  be  made  for  defence ;  and  to  be  very 
steady  when  ease  or  enjoyment  are  to  be  attended 
to.  The  rebels  he  states  as  being  only  seventy 
miles  distant ;  and  Shin-paon  and  Tsaog-kih-lin- 
sin  are  by  no  means  agreed  in  their  views.  Ac- 
cording to  the  confessions  of  the  spies,  it  appears 
that  very  many  of  the  rebels  have  come  to  the 
capital,  where  they  hire  houses,  and  secretly  en- 
deavor to  enlist  persons  in  their  cause.  Moreover, 
it  appears  that  at  the  different  guard-houses  there 
are  a  few  watchmen  placed,  who  are  just  suffi- 
ctent  to  guard  against  petty  thieves.  These  may 
may  be  seen  at  the  bead  of  every  street,  with 
badges  round  their  necks,  and  with  lanterns  stuck 
at  the  end  of  long  poles,  beating  gongs  as  they 
go,  in  companies  often,  or  it  may  be  a  hundred, 
like  a  parcel  of  boys  playing  about.  Recently  he 
has  seen  poor  old  women  almost  naked,  bringing* 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  the  cotton-wadded  gar- 
ments which  they  received  in  charity,  to  offer 
as  money,  in  payment  of  the  demand  for  taxes. 

''The  Gazette  of  the  17th  of  January,  1864, 
contains  a  report  from  the  members  of  the  cabinet, 
complaining  of  the  publication  of  the  above  docu- 
ment; and  that  it  was  improperly  printed,  for 
which,  and  for  some  other  alleged  alterations  from 
the  original,  the  printer  is  called  to  account ;  and 
the  censor  himself  is  ordered  to  send  up  a  clear 
account  of  the  matter,  evidently  showing  that  the 
statement  though  unpalatable  was  too  true. 

'*  This  statement  bears  the  impress  of  truth,  and 
it  has  been  well  said,  that  the  mind  of  the  reader 
is  partly  amused,  and  partly  disgusted,  with  those 
complicated  details  of  cunning  deception  and  pal- 
pable cowardice,  which  mark  the  official  reports 
of  the  insurgent  army's  progress,  thus  given  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Pekin  Gazette,  and  stamp  with 
the  appearance  of  mad  infatuation,  the  imperial 
acts  and  edicts  of  the  last  of  the  Mantchoo  dy- 
nasty. 

^  Nothing  could  more  truly  show  the  total  want 
of  enthusiasm  which  exists  at  Pekin,  than  does 
this  document  quoted  above  ;  and  if  they  are  not 
popular  there,  where  can  they  be  supposed  to  be. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  their  fall  would  scarce  be  the 
subject  of  regret  to  a  single  Chineee*' — pp.  329 — 
382. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  Pekin  was  the  state 
of  matters  everywhere,  and  suffices  in  great 
part  to  explain  what  has  happened.  From 
all  we  learn  concerning  the  Mantchoo  au- 
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ihorities  and  the  Imperialists  generally,  they 
are  men  who  live  in  a  region  of  craft  and 
lies,  devoid  of  patriotism,  sunk  in  selBshness 
and  cowardice ;  and,  as  commonly  happens 
with  cowards,  they  are  most  unsparing  in 
their  cruelties  whenever  the  time  comes  in 
which  vengeance  may  be  inflicted  without 
apparent  danger.  While  the  Hermes  was  at 
Amoy,  an  army  of  Imperialists,  some  20,000 
in  number,  such  as  they  were,  made  prepa- 
rations for  retaking  the  town  from  a  body  of 
insurgents  who  had  possession  6f  it.  But 
the  great  dependence  of  the  leader  of  this 
force,  who  was  the  viceroy,  and  uncle  to  the 
Emperor,  was  on  certain  bands  of  pirates, 
who  had  been  hired  for  the  purpose.  Several 
of  the  pirate  chiefs  were  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  mandarins.  The  following  is  Cap- 
tain Fishbourne's  account  of  what  came  un- 
der his  own  observation : — 

"  On  the  first  of  October  we  had  returned  and 
foiHid  the  Imperialists  making  nearly  daily  at* 
tacks  from  the  land  side,  which  they  continued 
with  occasional  combined  attacks  from  land  and 
sea,  until  the  place  was  evacuated  by  the  Triads 
(insurgents)  on  the  11th  of  November.  They 
were  too  great  cowards  ever  to  have  taken  it,  and 
nothing  could  have  been  more  contemptible  than 
the  whole  affair,  more  especially  on  the  part  of 
the  Imperialists,  whose  numbers  must  have  been 
^yfe  times  those  of  the  rebels,  and  their  military 
appointments  and  resources  were  nroportionably 
better  and  greater.  Any  hundred  of  our  men, 
with  a  field-piec9,  would  have  taken  the  place  in 
a  few  hours  at  furthest. 

''  The  Insurgents  being  without  supplies  of  food 
or  ammunition,  determined  to  evacuate,  which 
they  did  in  open  day,  in  comparative  order  and 
eomplete  immunity  from  atlaca. 

"The  Imperialists  were  absolutely  afraid  to 
scale  the  walls,  till  the  last  rebel  had  left  the  cita- 
del ;  nor  is  this  a  figure  of  speech,  for  many  thou- 
sands of  them  retired,  on  finding  that  there  were 
a  few  rebels  still  in  the  place,  though  the  main 
body  were  in  full  retreat,  and  the  whole  soon  fol- 
lowed ;  nor  did  the  fleet  and  piratical  junks  ap- 
E roach  on  the  sea-side  until  all  the  rebel  vessels 
ad  left. 

*'  Not  but  that  these  last  could  have  done  more, 
but  they  did  not  wish  ;  being  quite  content  to 
continue  going  through  the  form  of  fighting  as 
long  as  the  Imperial  officers  bad  money  to  pay 
them ;  and  of  course  they  only  went  into  danger 
when  they  had  no  alternative. 

^  Having  engaged  pirates,  the  authority  was 
committed  to  them,  to  sanction  the  atrocities  that 
these  would  certainly  commit;  and,  as  if  that 
were  not  sufficient,  they  encouraged  them  to  more 
than  they  might  otherwise  be  inclined  to,  for  they 
promised  them  six  dollars  for  each  head  they 
would  bring  in. 

"  On  the  entry  of  these  ravages,  the  first  thing 
they  did  was  to  disperse  in  every  direction  in 


search  of  headfr— regardless  of  anything  save 
that  the  people  who  possessed  them  should  be 
helpless;  it  mattered  not  to  them  that  they  were 
equally  infirm  and  unoffending:  they  had  heads — 
these  they  wanted. 

''All  found  were  brought  to  the  Chinese 
admiral,  whose  vessel  was  close  to  us,  so  we  saw 
all  that  was  passing.  He  then  issued  a  mandate 
for  their  destruction.  At  first  they  began  by 
taking  their  heads  off  at  the  adjoining  pier ;  this 
soon  was  fully  occupied,  and  the  executioners 
becoming  fatigued,  the  work  proceeded  slowly, 
therefore  an  additional  set  commenced  taking 
their  heads  off  on  the  sides  of  the  boats.  This 
also  proved  too  slow  for  them,  and  tbey  com* 
menced  to  throw  them  overboard,  tied  hand 
and  foot.  But  this  was  too  much  for  Europeans; 
so  missionaries,  merchants,  sailors,  marines,  and 
officers,  all  rushed  in,  and  stopped  further  pro- 
ceedings. The  mandarins,  executioners,  staff, 
and  all,  took  themselves  off  very  quickly,  for  fear 
of  consequences  they  could  not  calculate  upon, 
but  which  they  felt  they  had  richly  deserved : 
400  poor  creatures  were  saved  from  destruction ; 
250  of  these  were  wounded — some  with  twenty, 
others  less,  but  more  dangerous  wounds.  Some 
had  their  heads  nearly  severed  ;  about  thirty  died. 
The  mandarins  then  removed  their  scene  of 
butchery  a  mile  outside  the  town ;  and  during  the 
next  two  days,  after  having  obtained  possession, 
they  must  have  taken  off  upwards  of  2,000  heads, 
or  otherwise  destroyed  that  number  of  people. 
For  days  bodies  were  floating  about  the  narbor, 
carried  out  by  one  tide  and  brought  back  by  an- 
other, each  time  not  quite  so  far,  so  that  finally 
they  were  only  disposed  of  by  being  taken  to  sea. 
Many  on  whom  sentence  of  death  was  not  passed, 
had  their  noses  slit  or  cut  off;  others  the  ears  cut 
off,  or  naijed  to  a  post  in  the  sun,  and  subject  to 
the  injury  and  insult  of  the  less  ill-disposed  per- 
sons. 

'^  I  could  not  fail  to  see  that  this  treatment  ex- 
cited the  sympathy  of  many  of  the  passers-by ; 
and,  on  one  occasion,  that  the  ill  treatment  of 
one  of.  them  nailed  to  a  post,  called  down  upon 
the  individual  an  execration  that  made  him  in- 
stantly desist  and  walk  off  The  only  feeling  the 
brutal  pirates  evinced  was  that  of  disappoint- 
ment at  beinf;  deprived  (as  they  said)  by  us  of 
three  thousand  dollars. 

"  So  little  sympathy  did  the  mandarins  meet 
with,  and  so  little  could  they  depend  upon  their 
own  twenty  thousand  soldiers,  that  they  requested 
protection  of  our  consul  against  the  same  pirates, 
who  only  sought  payment  in  full  of  the  terms 
previously  agreed  upon. 

^  The  Consul  fearing  an  indiscriminate  plan* 
der,  that  would  eventually  extend  itself  to  Cogw 
lish  life  and  property,  sent  to  the  pirates  to  say 
that  if  they  took  any  steps  contrary  to  the  wisa 
of  the  mandarin,  they '  would  be  sunk  by  our 
ships. 

**  Often  during  the  operations,  the  poor  people 
complained  of  the  treatment  of  the  Imperialists, 
and  it  was  certainly  pitiable  to  behold  the  need- 
less destruction  of  property — needless  if  the  Im* 
periallsts  had  been  soldiers  or  men — each  never 
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won  or  kept  an  empire ;  yet  none  of  the  Imperial 
forces  are  better." — pp.  308 — 311. 

*^  The  mandarins  avowed,  that  after  the  govern- 
ment of  Amoy  was  established,  they  meant  to 
carry  fire  and  sword  through  the  surrounding 
districts,  as  the  people  were  all  tainted  with  revo- 
lutionary principles.'* — p.  312. 

Sach  are  some  of  the  bad  qaaltties  on  the 
part  of  the  Tartar  rulers  of  China,  which 
have  prepared  the  way  for  the  reverses 
which  have  come  upon  them.  What  the 
better  qualities  are  which  have  given  such 
advantage  to  their  opponents  we  shall  see 
presently.  Our  late&t  ftccounts  apprize  us 
that  large  bodies  of  insurgents  are  encamped 
near  Canton,  and  that  the  Imperialists  are 
in  the  same  position  near  Amoy.  The  rebels 
in  both  these  districts  are  still  for  the  greater 
part  idolaters ;  even  at  Amoy  they  make  no 
profession  of  Christianity.  At  Amoy,  too, 
we  regret  to  learn  that  the  French  have  taken 
some  part  with  the  Imperialists.  The  Eng- 
lish and  the  Americans  have  observed  a  wise 
neutrality.  What  explanation  the  French 
have  to  give  concerning  their  departure  from 
this  policy  remains  to  be  seen.  That  the 
French  priests  and  Jesuits  are  at  the  bottom 
of  it  is  not  to  be  doubted.  The  Nankin  in- 
surgents, under  Tou-ping-wang  and  the  Four 
Kings,  consist  of  the  original  and  the  more 
hopeful  force  engaged  in  the  movement ;  but 
even  these  have  ceased  for  some  time  to  add 
to  their  acquisitions  northward.  They  were, 
in  fact,  much  nearer  Pekin  a  year  ago  than 
at  present.  But  enough  has  happened  to 
•how  that  the  past  of  China  must  be  the 
past ;  its  future  must  be  something  widely 
different,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  something 
much  better.  The  Triads  assail  the  empire 
on  social  grounds,  and  reveal  its  political 
weakness ;  the  Nankin  insurgents  assailed  it 
on  religious  grounds,  and  have  revealed  its 
weakness  in  that  quarter. 

II.  But  to  what  extent  hat  the  course  of  the 
imurgents  been  marked  by  the  sanguinary  f 
Accounts  have  reached  this  country  which 
describe  them  as  bent  on  exterminating  the 
Mantchoo  race,  and  as  destroying  them  by 
thousands  while  casting  themselves  upon 
their  mercy.  But  to  judge  correctly  here,  it 
is  important  to  dintinguish  between  the  great 
leaders  of  the  insurrection  from  the  first  and 
those  who  follow  them,  and  other  parties 
who  have  opposed  themselves  to  the  Gov- 
ernment  on  grounds  of  their  own.  The  in- 
surrection commenced,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
the  latitude  of  Canton,  but  the  original  chiefs 
are  soon  found  pursuing  their  course  of  vic- 
tory several  hundred  miles  higher  up  the 


country.  In  the  meanwhile  the  evacuated 
district  in  the  south  fell  for  a  time,  as  the 
following  passage  will  show,  into  quite  other 
hands. 

"  In  Canton,"  says  the  Friend  of  China 
for  April,  1854,  "  we  learn  that : — 

"  Idolatry  has  much  to  answer  for,  how  much 
it  were  impossible  to  say ;  but  anything  seems  to 
be  better  than  it.  From  Canton  we  learn  that 
there  are  banditti  at  not  a  great  distance  from 
the  city,  committing  fearful  atrocities.  It  would 
appear  that,  in  revenge  for  betrajal  of  some  of 
their  comrades,  after  plundering  the  houses  of 
everything,  young  children  have  been  caught  and 
crucified  by  hundreds,  in  the  sight  of  their  ago* 
nized  mothers,  who,  frantic,  but  powerless,  have 
dashed  their  (own)  brains  out  against  the  walls  at 
the  horrid  sight.  These  fiends  in  human  shape 
(some  five  hundred  are  spoken  of  as  in  one  body) 
are  distinguished  by  red  scarfs  across  the  shoul- 
ders ;  and  the  Canton  government,  ^  powerful"  as 
it  has  been  termed,  is  not  able  to  exterminate 
them.  This  banditti,  as  they  were  at  first  called, 
have  gradually  grown  into  such  a  formidable 
body,  that  they  have  defeated  the  Imperialists, 
destroyed  their  camp,  and  driven  them  within  the 
city  of  Canton,  which  is  now  in  astate  of  siege 
by  them.  It  has  been  stated,  that  these  men 
have  been  stirred  to  rebellion  by  the  Insurgents 
at  Nankin,  but  of  this  there  does  not  appear  suf- 
ficient evidence.'*— pp.  322,  323. 

What  we  know  of  the  insurgents  under 
Tae-ping-wang  warrants  us  in  saying  that 
they  would  disown  and  execrate  the  wretches 
capable  of  such  deeds.  According  to  the 
latest  accounts  from  Canton,  this  ferocious 
band  would  seem  to  have  been  dispersed,  or 
to  have  been  absorbed  in  the  larger  and  bet- 
ter disciplined  force  now  dominant  in  that 
neighborhood.  But  while  the  Imperialists 
of  that  city  are  men  who  could  decapitate 
seven  hundred  persons  at  one  time,  on  the 
mere  suspicion  of  sympathizing  with  the 
rebels,  it  must  not  be  expected  that  the 
rebels,  heathens  as  they  still  are  in  those 
quarters,  will  go  like  lambs  to  their  busi- 
ness. 

Besides  this  "  banditti"  at  Canton,  there 
are  the  Triads,  adherents  to  the  "  three  prin- 
ciples"— brethren  of  the  "  short  sword,"  as 
they  are  sometimes  called — who  were  strong 
enough  to  possess  themselves  of  Amoy,  and 
who  are  also  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
great  body  of  the  insurgents.  The  Triads, 
for  the  greater  part,  have  ceased  to  be  idol- 
aters, but  they  have  not  adopted  the  religious 
views  of  the  followers  of  Tae-ping-wang. 
The  conduct,  however,  even  of  this  party, 
has  been  just  and  humane,  if  comparea  with 
that  of  the  Imperialists  at  the  same  place. 
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The  banditti  in  tbe  neighborhood  of  Canton 
has  been  confounded  with  the  Triads  of 
Amoy,  but  the  latter  have  shown  themselves 
men  of  another  order.  Concerning  the  re- 
puted cruelty  of  the  insurgents  under  Tae- 
ping,  Captain  Fishbourne  thus  writes : — 

^  It  has  been  too  generally  believed  that  the  in- 
surgents were  most  sanguinary  in  their  opera- 
tions, and  that  like  the  followers  of  Mahomet, 
they  propagated  their  faith  (if  this  were  possible) 
by  the  sword ;  this  is  belief  in  part  founded 
upon  the  misrepresentations  of  the  Imperialists, 
and  partly,  perhaps,  upon  their  own  proclama- 
tions, which  stated  that  they  would  take  the  heads 
off  the  priests  and  Tartars. 

''  As  to  propagating  their  faith  by  the  sword, 
this  is  not  correct,  they  do  not  compel  any  to  join 
them  :  but  they  will  not  admit  any  to  fellowship 
unless  they  profess  the  same  religion,  commit  to 
memory  the  same  form  of  prayer,  and  observe  the 
same  daily  rules  of  worship.  The  mere  super- 
scription of  the  Chinese  character  shun  *  obedi- 
ent/ over  the  door  of  a  house,  is  held  a  sufficient 
token  of  the  submission  of  its  inmates,  and  they 
have  refused  numbers  upon  the  grounds  of  their 
not  making  profession  of  the  same  faith. 

"  Their  code  of  morals,  chosen  evidently  from 
the  Old  Testament,  and  not  suited  to  our  habits 
or  dispensation,  is  sanguinary,  but  is  no  doubt 
administered  with  justice  and  mercy  as  compared 
with  any  administration  of  law  amongst  the  Im- 
perialists ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  law  of  such  a 
character  is  necessary  for  the  low  and  depraved 
state  in  which  Cliina  is  at  present. 

*^  Some  of  the  statements  of  their  conduct  are 
evidently  a  little  figurative ;  thus  it  was  the  im- 
pression that  they  destroyed  all  the  priests.  Now 
on  visiting  Silver  Island — a  celebrated  shrine  of 
idolatrous  worship — we  found  the  priests  there, 
and  they  stated  that  they  had  not  been  injured ; 
they  were  given  books,  and  informed  that  they 
must  allow  their  hair  to  grow — their  practice 
being  to  shave  their  heads. 

'*  The  idols,  it  is  true,  were  all  destroyed ;  some 
of  these  must  have  been  magnificent,  made  of 
clay,  and  forty  or  even  sixty  feel  high.  Those  of 
wood  or  stone  were  defaced,  and  many  thrown 
into  the  water. 

**  Golden  Island  was  another  celebrated  place 
of  idol- worship,  and  there  also  the  temples  had 
been  defaced.  We  observed  the  same  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Nankin.  The  hostility  was  to  the  idols 
much  less  than  to  the  temples  ;  but  idolatrous  em- 
blems are  always  woven  into  these  buildings  in 
such  a  way  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  re- 
move the  evidences  of  idolatry  and  not  injure  the 
temple.  The  celebrated  porcelain  tower  shared 
in  some  degree  the  general  rage  against  idol- 
worship  ;  for,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  erected  with  reference  to  worship,  but  in 
commemoration  of  an  individual,  yet  many  of  its 
ornaments  were  idolatrous ;  these,  we  were  in- 
formed, were  all  destroyed,  and  as  far  as  we 
could  see  with  the  aid  of  our  glasses,  the  tower 
had  been  slightly  defaced,  though  it  was  still 


standing.     Fire  had  been  the  agent   used  in 
Golden  Island. 

"  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  on  awaking 
to  a  sense  of  the  degradation  their  nation  had 
been  brought  to  by  these  priests  and  their  idola- 
trous worship,  they  should  be  carried  beyond  the 
line  of  conduct  which  indifierent  spectators  would 
deem  proper. 

"  The  city  of  Nankin  is  a  walled  city,  said  to 
have  contained  half  a  million  of  inhabitants.  Its 
walls  are  high,  and  extend  twenty-nne  miles ; 
but  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  indirect  space 
was  occupied  with  houses ;  and  these  for  the 
most  part  new  in  one  corner — the  remainder 
being  gardens  and  fields. 

"  It  is  said  that  the  insurgents  destroyed  all  the 
Tartars  and  their  families  to  the  namber  of 
twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand.  This  I  do  not 
credit — not  that  I  pretend  to  say  what  they  would 
have  done — but  I  think  this  is  too  much  built 
upon  the  evidence  of  the  boy-attendant  of  Lae*B 
— intelligent  though  he  was,  and  to  be  relied  on, 
as  far  as  his  knowledge  could  enable  him  to 
speak,  fiut  the  fact  is,  as  I  think,  that  the  greater 
part  was  seized  with  the  panic  which  appears  to 
seize  all  on  the  approach  of  the  insurgents,  and 
had  fied ;  for  the  houses  gave  conclusive  proof 
that  the  city  had  not  only  been  abandoned  of  its 
inhabitants,  but  that  they  had  taken  all  their  fur- 
niture and  other  removable  property  out  with 
them ;  for  had  it  been  simply  removed  from  the 
houses  and  thrown  into  the  streets,  we  should 
have  seen  some  remnants.  It  was  quite  remarka- 
ble bow  completely  street  after  street  and  bouse 
after  house  were  emptied,  and  with  few  excep- 
tions. Again,  we  saw  many  people  as  we  pass- 
ed along,  carrying  back  their  furniture,  as  they 
did  at  §hanghae ;  confidence  having  returneci. 
We  saw  a  few  houses  sealed  up^  and  from  their 
appearance  they  were  the  houses  of  rich  people ; 
the  silk  looms  also  seem  to  have  been  left.  These 
they  would  naturally  suppose  would  not  be  in- 
jured by  the  insurgents;  the  more  particularly 
as  they  had  always  studiously  avoided  anything 
that  affected  trade  ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this  care 
that  our  export  trade  has  been  so  little  inter- 
rupted. 

**  Indeed,  it  is  evident  that  the  policy  of  Tap- 
ping and  his  followers,  is  to  protect  the  people, 
but  make  war,  even  'to  the  knife,' against  the 
Tartar  authorities." — pp.  174 — 178. 

Both  the  mendacity  and  the  cowardice  of 
the  Mantcboos  render  it  highly  probable  that 
their  accounts  in  regard  to  the  craelties  of 
the  revolutionists  would  be  exaggerated. 

III.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  Christi- 
anity professed  by  the  insurgents  is  tainted 
with  error  and  superstition.  But  to  whateX" 
tent  is  this  the  fact  f  We  may  now  take  it 
as  settled  that  Hung  siu-tsineo,  now  known 
as  Tae-ptng,  or  Tae-ping-waog,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  this  movement  from  the  first, 
and  is  so  still  at  Nankin,  began  his  career  as 
an  insurgent  under  religioaa — we  may  say. 
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Christian  inflnences.  His  yonth  was  spent 
in  study.  In  his  riper  years  he  beoame 
familiar  with  Christian  books  and  Christian 
teaching  in  Canton  and  its  neighborhood. 
The  thoug^htfulness  thus  awakened  was 
strengthened .  by  his  reflexions  and  experi- 
ences in  sickness ;  and  the  new  doctrine,  which 
had  found  a  genial  home  in  his  own  spirit,  he 
began  to  preach  to  others.  Many  who  knew 
something  of  the  Christian  religion  appear 
to  have  been  confirmed  by  his  influence,  and 
others  to  whom  the  doctrine  was  wholly  new 
embraced  it,  or  beoame  thoughtful  concern- 
ing it. 

For  a  while  the  Mantchoo  authorities  were 
heedless  of  these  proceedings.  B4it  as  con- 
verts multiplied,  and  the  stir  became  notori- 
ous, attempts  were  made  to  suppress  the 
new  opinions,  and  persecution  goaded  the 
men  professing  them  into  rebellion.  The 
spark  which  was  thus  struck  off  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Canton,  kindled  a  flame  which 
spread  to  the  neighborhood  of  Pekin,  shut- 
ting up  the  Tartar  sovereignty  to  a  mere 
corner  of  the  dominions  subject  to  it  five 
years  since.  ^ 

But  Tae-ping-wang  is  not  now  the  only 
sovereign.  He  is  still  announced  as  the 
Heavenly  or  Celestial  King,  but  subordinate 
to  him  are  the  Eastern  Kin^,  the  Western 
King,  the  Southern  King,  the  Northern  King, 
and  the  Assistant  King.  Tae-ping-wang, 
indeed,  is  said  to  be  no  longer  visible.  Some 
Europeans  even  doubt  his  present  existence. 
But  Yang,  the  Eastern  King,  acts  in  nearly 
all  things  in  his  stead.  It  is  this  man  who 
has  done  most  to  mix  error,  and  we  fear  we 
mast  add — ^religious  fraud,  with  the  move- 
ment. 

The  despotic  sovereigns  of  the  East  do  not 
submit  to  correction  or  control  from  their 
subjects.  Their  authority  is  said  to  be  of 
divine  origin,  and  only  as  the  priest,  through 
whom  the  divine  may  be  supposed  to  speak, 
shall  claim  audience,  is  the  earthly  potentate 
prepared  to  listen.  To  submit  in  such  case 
has  been  to  submit,  not  to  the  human,  but  to 
the  divine.  Hence  in  ancient  Egypt,  and  in 
all  the  ancient  Asiatic  empires,  the  priest- 
easte  has  furnished  almost  the  only  acknowl- 
edged check  on  the  pretensions  of  royalty. 
The  Chinese  insurgents,  however,  have  no 
priests.  It  is  their  boast  that  they  do  not 
need  them.  But  in  these  circumstances  the 
Eastern  King,  Yang,  has  assumed  much  of 
the  authority  of  the  old  hierophants  of  Egypt, 
and  of  the  magi  of  Persia,  claiming  to  be  re- 
ceived as  inspired — or  as  one  through  whom 
the  "  Father   speaks,  making  known  his  will 


to  Tae-ping-wansr  for  the  good  of  all  subject 
to  his  sway.  We  give  an  extract  of  some 
length  from  what  is  called  an  "  Official  State- 
ment," which  has  been  translated  and  sent  to 
this  country  by  Dr.  Medhurst,  touching 
these  supposed  revelations.  Strange  is  what 
follows,  but  Great  Britain  and  China  are  two 
worlds. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  December, 
1853,  being  the  day  of  worship,  the  Norlhern 
Prince,  accompanied  by  the  Marquis  Ting-theen, 
the  Minister  of  State,  and  other  officers,  came  to 
the  palace  of  the  Eastern  Prince,  to  pav  their 
compliments  and  to  deliberate  on  the  ankirs  of 
Government.  When  the  deliberations  were  com- 
pleted, the  Northern  Prince,  with  all  the  officers, 
knelt  down  and  exclaimed, '  May  your  highness 
the  Eastern  Prince  enjoy  felicity  and  repose!' 
The  Eastern  Prince  then  commanded  the  Northern 
Prince  to  return  to  his  palace,  and  all  the  officers 
to  repair  to  their  official  residences,  after  which 
the  Eastern  Prince  retired  to  his  inner  palace. 
In  a  short  time  the  Heavenly  Father  came  down 
into  the  world,  and  summoned  Yang-shway-heaou, 
Hoo-kan-keaou,  Tan-wan-mei,  and  Sang-wan- 
met,  saying,  'Do  all  you  young  women  come 
forward  and  listen  to  the  commands  of  me,  the 
Heavenly  Father.'  Yang-shway-keaon,  together 
with  the  female  chamberlains,  then  approached 
into  the  presence  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  and, 
kneeling  down,  inquired,  saying,  '  Since  the 
Heavenly  Father  has  taken  the  trouble  to  come 
down  into  the  world,  we  young  women  have  all 
come  forward  reverently  to  listen  to  the  Heavenly 
Father's  sacred  commands,  and  to  solicit  his  in- 
structions.* The  Heavenly  Father  then  mani- 
fested considerable  displeasure,  and  for  some  time 
would  not  speak.  The  female  officers  implored, 
saying,  *  The  moving  of  our  Heavenly  Father  to 
take  the  trouble  to  come  down  into  our  world  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  faults  of  his  sons  and 
daughters,  whose  transgressions  are  multiplied. 
We,  therefore,  earnestly  beseech  our  Heavenly 
Father's  forgiveness,  and  intreat  the  removal 
of  his  displeasure,  for  which  we  pray,  and  pray 
again,  with  all  imaginable  earnestness.'  The 
Heavenly  father  then  said,  *  Since  you  little  ones 
are  sensible  of  your  faults,  do  you  immediately 
call  your  Northern  Prince  to  come  hither  and 
listen  to  my  commands.'  The  female  chamber- 
lains then  replied,  *  We  will  obey  the  Heavenly 
Father's  sacred  commands.'  The  female  cham- 
berlains then  hastened  out  of  the  door  of  the 
second  palace,  and  sounded  the  drum,  announcing 
the  descent  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  and  inform- 
ing the  male  chamberlains  that  the  Northern 
Prince  had  been  summoned  into  his  presence. 
The  male  chamberlains,  in  obedience  to  the  orders 
given,  went  immediately  to  the  Northern  Palace 
to  make  this  annouiicement.  The  Northern 
Prince  then  came  to  the  Eastern  Palace  tn  listen 
to  the  sacred  commands  of  the  Heavenly  Father, 
who  had  come  down  into  the  world.  The  Heaven- 
ly Father  also  commanded  the  female  Minister  of 
State,  Yang-shway-keaon,  and  Hoo-kan-mei,  say- 
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in^, '  Before  the  arrival  of  your  Northern  Prince  I 
command  yon  to  take  my  eacred  will,  and  an- 
nounce it  to  your  Eastern  Prince,  commanding 
him  to  so  to  Court,  and  inform  your  Lord,  the 
Celestial  Kin^,  that  my  appearance  is  on  account 
of  the  impetuous  disposition  of  your  Lord  the 
Celestial  King.    Since  he  is  of  the  same  nature 
with  myself,  he  ought  to  be  as  forbearing  as 
myself.     In  ruling  over  the  empire,  mildness 
is    essential  in  everything.    For  instance,  the 
female  officers  in  the  Celestial  Court,  assisting 
to   manage   the   affairs  of  State,  are  very  fre- 
quently unacquainted  with  matters  of  high  im- 
port, and  are,  therefore,  apt  to  do  things  out  of 
due  order;  these  must  be  kindly  instructed  with 
a  liberality  vast  as  the  ocean,  in  order  that  their 
minds  may  attentively  accord  with  the  regula- 
tions of  Government,  and  thus  attend  properly 
to  their  management.    If  they  are  treated  with 
too  much  severity  their  minds  will  get  into  con- 
fusion, and  they  will  not  know  what  to  do  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  Imperial  commands.  Their  minds 
being  unsettled,  their  frames  will  be  agitated ;  and 
when  one  thing  goes  wrong,  everything  will  fall 
into  confusion.     So  that  it  is  much  better  quietly 
to  tell  them  what  to  do  until  they  are  versed  in  it, 
and  they  will  then  attend  to  it  spontaneously.   To 
instance,  also,  your  young  master,  although  his 
nature  is  originally  good  yet  he  must  be  occasion- 
ally instructed,  and  then  he  will  not  abandon  the 
pood  dictates  of  his  nature — which  are  always  at 
hand — and  fall  into  evil  habits  and    practices 
which  are  foreign  to  his  views  and  feelings.    At 
present  yon  must  take  advantage  of  his  original 
goodness  of  nature,  and,  as  you  have  opportunity, 
instruct  him,  that  he  may  get  accustomed  to  what 
is  correct,  and  become  an  example  to  all  the  em- 
pire, that  all  the  nations  of  the  world  may  take 
pattern  by  him.     When  you  see  that  his  sayings 
and  doings  are  in  accordance  with  Celestial  emo- 
tions, then  you  may  allow  him  to  say  and  do  as 
he  pleases ;  but,  when  you  see  that  they  are  not  in 
accordance  with  Heavenly  emotions,  you  must 
control  him,  and  not  let  him  do  just  what  he 
likes.'    The  female  officers  replied,  *  We  unwor- 
thy females  will  endeavor  to  comply  with  the  sa- 
cred commands  of  our  Celestial  Papa.'     The 
Heavenly  Father  again  said,  *  Yang-chang-mei 
and  Shih-ting-Ian  Imve  been  for  some  time  in 
the  Celestial  Court,  attending  to  the  affiiirs  of 
State;  moreover,  these  young  women  are  rela- 
tives of  two  of  the  princes,  and  must,  therefore, 
have  their  sympathies  in  unison  with  those  of  the 
royal  family.    With  respect  to  the  elder  and 
younger  Choo-kew-mei,  they  have  also  attained 
some  degree  of  merit,  and  must  be  allowed  to 
rest  themselves  and  cease  from  labor.    Whether, 
therefore,  they  remain  in  the  Celestial  Court  of 
Tae-ping-wang,  or  whether  they  come  over  to 
the  palace  of  the  Eastern  Prince,  let  them  enjoy 
the  ease  and  tranquillity  becoming  royal  person- 
ages.   It  is  also  announced  to  be  the  Divine  will 
that,  if  they  are  summoned  into  the  Celestial 
Court,  they  will  necessarily  be  dailv  near  the 
royal  person  (of  Tae-ping-wang),  and,  as  Minis- 
ters waiting  upon  the  Sovereign,  they  will  have 
certain  duties  to  perform  which  cannot  be  avoided ; 


but,  as  tbey  are  not  to  attend  to  poblic  basineaik 
it  is  much  better  that  they  remain  in  the  palace 
of  the  Eastern  Prince  to  enjoy  themselves,  which 
will  be  in  all  respects  more  convenient.     With 
respect  to  the  business  of  the  Celestial  Court, 
there  are  matters  of  State  which  any  one  may  at* 
tend  to.    Let  some  other  persons,  therefore,  be 
deputed  to  attend  to  these.'    The  female  officers 
replied, '  We  are  much  obliged  for  the  trouble 
taken  by  the  Heavenly  Father  to  come  down  into 
the  world  to  instruct  ne;  and,  unworthy  as  we 
are,  we  will  endeavor  to  comply  with  these  in- 
junctions, while  we  make  known  the  sacred  will 
of  the  Heavenly  Father  to  the  Eastern  Prince.' 
The  Heavenly  Father  again  said,  '  You  com  pi  v 
with  my  injunctions,  and  all  will  be  right.  I  shall 
now  return  to  Heaven.'     After  the  Heavenly 
Father  had  gone  back  to  Heaven,  the  Nortliero 
Prince,  accompanied  bv  the  Marquis  Ting-theei 
and  others,  arrived  at  the  outer  gate  of  the  East- 
ern Palace,  and,  not  knowing  that  the  Heavenly 
Father  had  returned  to  Heaven,  they  led  forward 
all  the  officers  to  kneel  down  and  pray,  sayinff, 
*  We,  your  unworthy  children,  have  irequent^ 
offended,  so  as  to  occasion  our  Heavenly  Father 
to  trouble  himself,  for  which  we  earnestly  beg  oar 
Heavenly  Father's  forgiveness,  and  that  he  would 
graciously  condescend  to  instruct  us  his  unwor> 
thy  children.'    Having  finished  the  prayer,  they 
continued  kneeling  on   the   ground,  and  cooh 
manded  the  male  chamberlain  to  beat  the  drum, 
and  cause  the  female  chamberlains  to  announce 
their  arrival.    The  female  chamberlainc,  bearing 
the  sound  of  the  drum,  came  out  from  the  inner 
palace  to  the  front  gate  to  see  the  Northern 
Prince,  and  informed  him,  saying, '  A  short  time 
ago  the  Heavenly  Father  gave  himself  the  trouble 
to  come  down  to  earth  ;  but  be  is  now  gone  back 
to  Heaven.    We,  therefore,  request  the  Northern 
Prince  and  the  Marquis  Ting-theen  to  rise  from 
their  knees.'    The  Northern  Prince  then  rose 
from  his  knees,  and  said, '  The  Heavenly  Father 
having  eraciously  condescended  to  come  down  into 
the  world,  we  should  like  to  know  what  instruc- 
tions he  has  left  for  us.'    The  female  chamber- 
lains replied,  '  The  sacred  will  of  the  Heavenly 
Father  is  to  command  the  Eastern  and  Northern 
Princes,  together  with  the  officers,  to  go  to  Cooit. 
It  is  also  commanded  to  the  Eastern  Prince  to 
convey  the  sacred  injunctions  of  the  Heavenl;f 
Father  to  the  Celestial  King,  ordering  him  to  be 
more  eentle  in  his  disposition,  and  more  Indulgent 
towards  others.    He  is  also  to  give  instructions 
to  the  heir  apparent,  and  graciously  to  excuse 
four  women  of  the  court  from  the  duties  to  which 
they  have  now  to  attend.    The  Eastern  Prince, 
in  obedience  to  the  requisitions,  is  now  about  logo 
to  court.'    The  Northern  Prince 'said, '  Will  yon 
be  kind  enough  to  inform  the  Eastern  Prince  thnt 
I,  the  general,  have  come  to  pay  my  respects  to 
him  V    The  female  chamberlains  announced  thia 
accordingly,  when  the  Elastern  Prince  said,  *  Since 
the  Northern  Prince  has  come,  he  may  be  told  to 
enter  my  palace.'    The  Northern  Prince  and  ell 
the  officers  then  entered  the  palace^  and,  kneel- 
ing  down,  exclaimed,  *May  the  Prince  enjoy  ex* 
treme  longevity !'  They  also  thanked  the  Easlem 
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Prince  for  his  consideration,  saying, '  We,  yoor 
younger  brethren,  who  are  here  to-day,  are  under 
obligations  to  the  fourth  elder  brother  for  the  ar- 
rangements which  he  has  made,  whereby  we 
have  attained  to  our  present  position.   Now,  also, 
the  Heavenly  Father  has  manifested  his  great 
favor  by  coming  down  into  our  world  to  instruct 
us,  for  which  we  cherish  the  most  unbounded 
gratitude.    Moreover,  also,  the  brethren  and  sis- 
ters throughout  the  world  have,  in  a  similar 
manner,  repeatedly  experienced  great  favors  at 
the  hands  of  our  Heavenly  Father.'  The  Eastern 
Prince  said,  *The  Heavenly  Father  has  indeed 
taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble  on  our  behalf;  may 
you,  my  younger  brother,  and  all  the  officers,  be 
duly  sensible  of  the  Celestial  favors.'  The  North- 
em  Prince  and  all  the  officers  replied, '  We  shall 
endeavor  to  comply  with  your  honorable  com- 
mands.'   The  Eastern  Prince  a^rain  said,  *The 
Heavenly  Father  has  made  known  his  sacred 
will,  commanding  us  all  to  go  to  court;  we 
ought,  therefore,  to  proceed  thither  immediatelv.' 
Having  said  this,  he  told  them  to  wait  a  littlo, 
and  the  Northern   Prince,   together   with    the 
officers,  knelt  down  and  shouted,  *May  your 
Highness  enjoy  abundant  longevity!     We  be- 
seech you,  the  Eastern  Prince,  tranquilly  to  as- 
cend your  sedan  chair.'    The  Eastern  Prince 
then  commanded  the  Northern  Prince  and  all  the 
officers  to  go  first  to  court.    The  Northern  Prince 
was  about  to  proceed  thither  accordingly,  when 
he  suddenly  addressed  the  Chamberlain  of  the 
Northern  Palace,  saying,  *  Do  you  quickly  go  to 
the  sedan  of  the  Eastern  Prince,  and  request  the 
favor  of  his  instructions,  as  to  whether  we  are 
first  to  go  to  the  Hall  of  Audience,  or  to  enter 
Btraiffht  into  the  door  of  the  palace.'    The  Cham- 
berlain, receiving  this  charge,  went  immediately 
to  the  sedan  of  the  Eastern  Prince,  and  requested 
one  of  the  servants  of  the  Eastern  Palace  to  ob- 
tain and  eommunicate  to  him  the  wishes  of  his 
master.    The  servant  said,  *  The  Eastern  Prince 
is  enjoying  repose  in  the  sedan,  and  I  do  not  dare 
to  disturb  him.'  The  Chamberlain  of  the  Northern 
Palace,  hearing  tliat  the  Eastern  Prince  was  en- 
joying repose,  did  not  presume  to  repeat  the  in- 
quiry, but  hastened  back  to  inform  the  Northern 
Prince.    The  Northern  Prince,  hearing  that  the 
Eastern  Prince  was  enjoying  repose,  hastily  de- 
scended from  his  sedan  and  proceeded  on  foot 
to  the  middle  of  the  road,  where  he  knelt  down 
and  inquired,  saving,  *  Has  the  Heavenly  Father 
troubled  himself  to  come  down  into  this  world 
again  V    To  which  the  Heavenly  Father  replied 
in  the  affirmative,  telling  the  Northern  Prince  to 
convey  the  sedan  into  the  Hall  of  Audience.  The 
Northern  Prince  replied,  *  f  will  obey  the  injunc- 
tions of  the  Heavenly  Father,'  whereupon  he 
hastily  commanded  the  female  officers  of  the  court 
to  inform  the  Celestial  King  of  the  circumstance ; 
which  done,  he,  together  with  the  Minieters  of 
State  and  the  other  officers,  conveyed  the  sedan 
of  the  Eastern  Prince  within  the  gates  of  the 
palace.  The  Celestial  King,  Tae-ping-wang,  hav* 
ing  beard  the  message  which  the  female  officers 
brought  from  the  Northern  Prince,  intimating  that 
the  Heavenly  Father  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
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come  down  into  the  world,  hastily  went  on  foot 
to  the  second  gate  of  the  palace,  to  receive  the 
Heavenly  Father.  The  last-named,  on  his  arrival, 
was  angry  with  the  Celestial  King,  saying,  *  Sew- 
tseuen!  you  are  very  much  in  fault;  are  you 
aware  of  it  ?'  The  Celestial  King,  kneeling  down 
with  the  Northern  Prince  and  all  the  officers,  re- 
plied, saying,  'Your  unworthy  son  knows  that 
he  is  in  fault,  and  begs  the  Heavenly  Father 
graciously  to  forgive  him.'  The  Heavenly  Father 
then  said,  with  a  loud  voice,  *  Since  you  acknowl- 
edge your  fault  yon  must  be  beaten  with  forty 
blows.'  At  that  time  the  Northern  King  and  all 
the  officers  prostrated  themselves  on  the  ground, 
and,  weeping,  implored  the  Heavenly  Father  to 
manifest  his  favor,  and  remit  the  punishment 
which  their  master  had  deserved,  ofiering  to  re- 
ceive the  blows  themselves  in  the  stead  of  the 
Celestial  King.  The  Celestial  King  said,  *  Do 
not,  my  younger  brethren,  rebel  against  the  will 
of  our  Heavenly  Father;  since  our  Heavenly 
Father  has  of  his  goodness  condescended  to  in* 
struct  us,  I,  your  elder  brother,  can  do  no  leas 
than  receive  the  correction.'  The  Heavenly  Father 
would  not  listen  to  the  request  of  the  officers,  but 
still  insisted  on  the  blows  being  given  to  the 
Celestial  King ;  whereupon  the  Celestial  King  re- 
plied, *  Your  unworthy  son  will  comply  with  your 
requisitions ;'  and,  so  saying,  he  prostrated  him- 
self to  receive  the  blows.  The  Heavenly  Father 
then  said, '  Since  you  have  obeyed  the  requisition, 
I  shall  not  inflict  the  blows ;  but  those  women, 
Sbih-ting-lan  and  Yang-chang-mei,  must  both  be 
sent  to  the  palace  of  the  Eastern  Prince,  and  stay 
along  with  the  imperial  relatives,  to  enjoy  royd 
ease  and  tranquillity.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
their  aiding  in  the  business  of  the  State.  The 
elder  and  younger  Chow-kew-choo,  having  for- 
merly attained  to  a  degree  of  merit,  may  also  enjoy 
ease  and  tranquillity.  With  regard  to  other  mat 
ters,  you  can  wait  till  your  brother  Yang-sew- 
tsing  sends  up  his  report.'  Having  said  this,  the 
Heavenly  Father  returned  to  heaven. 

'*  The  Nortiiern  Prince,  with  the  rest  of  the  offi- 
cers, then  escorted  the  Celestial  King  back  to  the 
palace,  when  the  Celestial  King  said,  *  The  Heav- 
enly Father  having  taken  the  trouble  to  come 
down  to  Uie  world  to  communicate  instruction, 
let  us  all,  unworthy  as  we  are,  acknowledge  the 
celestial  favor.'  All  the  officers  then  knelt  down, 
and  thrice  exclaimed,  '  May  the  King  live  for- 
ever !  we  shall  comply  with  your  injunctions." — 
pp.  232^244. 

Much  follows  to  the  same  e£fect,  in  which 
Yang  deliyers  various  counsels  to  Tae-ping- 
wang,  all  as  from  the  Heavenly  Father  for 
his  guidance ;  and  Tae-ping  is  made  to  praise 
his  advices,  saying,  *^Your  observations, 
brother  Tsiog,  are  all  important,  and  may  be 
considered  the  specifics  for  managing /ami- 
lies,  governing  countries,  and  ruling  the  whole 
empire.**  Tae-ping,  indeed,  proceeds  so  CEtr 
as  to  speak  of  Yang  as  fulfilling  the  idea  of 
the  Comforter  promised  by  Jesus ;  and,  as 
60 
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the  not  unnatural  sequence,  Yang  has  since  |  of  the  piece,  by  parting  a  slip  over  the  characters 


assumed  to  be  the  Comforter — the  Holy 
Ghost.  A  writer  who  visited  Nankin  in  the 
Susquehanna,  famishes  the  following  infor- 
mation in  relation  to  this  strange  combination 
of  the  false  with  the  true : —      \ 


"  Whatever  Hanfir-sew-tseuen  (Tae-ping-wang) 
may  mean  by  calling  himself  the  brother  of 
Jesna,  it  is  bat  jastice  to  say  that  no  evidence 
was  foand  of  its  being  insisted  on  as  an  essential 
article  of  faith  among  the  mass  of  his  followers. 
No  other  person  but  the  one  above  referred  to 
made  an  allusion  to  it ;  and  several  officers  who 
subsequently  visited  the  steamer,  when  asked 
what  was  meant  by  It,  professed  themselves  un- 
able to  give  any  information  on  the  subject.  They 
were  so  evidently  puzzled,  that  it  was  plain  their 
attention  had  never  been  called  to  the  matter 
before. 

"  Each  of  the  other  kings  has  also  assumed  a 
high'Soonding  title,  as  appeara  from  the  follow- 
ing ode,  given  out  *  by  the  favor  of  the  Heavenly 
Father,  the  Heavenly  Elder  Brother,  and  the 
Heavenly  King,  that  all  soldiers  and  people  under 
heaven  may  celebrate  praises  in  accordance  with 
it:— 

*  Praise  the  Supreme  Ruler,  who  is  the  holy 
heavenly  Father,  the  one  only  true  God. 

Praise  the  heavenly  Elder  brother,  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  who  laid  down  his  life  for  men. 

Praise  the  Eastern  King,  the  holy  Divine 
Breath  (i.  e,  the  Holy  Spirit  as  used  by  Morrison), 
who  atones  for  faults  and  saves  men. 

Praise  the  Western  King,  the  rain-teacher,  an 
high-as-heaven  honorable  man. 

Praise  the  Southern  King,  the  cloud-teacher, 
an  bigh-as-heaven  upright  man. 

Praise  th  e  Northern  King,  the  thunder-teacher, 
an  high-as-heaven  benevolent  man. 

Praine  the  assistant  King,  the  lightning-teacher, 
an  high-as-heaven  righteous  man. 

How  different  are  the  true  doctrines  from  the 
doctrines  of  the  world : 

They  are  able  to  save  men's  souls,  causing  the 
enjoyment  of  happiness  withoiit  end. 

The  wise  witn  exultation  receive  them  as  their 
source  of  happiness. 

The  foolish  when  awakened  may  know  by  them 
the  way  therein. 

The  grace  of  the  heavenly  Father  is  vast,  ex- 
ceeding great  without  bounds. 

He  spared  not  his  firat-bom  Son,  but  sent  him 
down  into  the  world 

To  lay  down  his  life  for  the  rederopUoo  of  our 
Bins. 

If  men  experience  repentance,  their  souls  shall 
ascend  to  heaven.' 

"  The  last  part  of  the  hymn  is  taken  from  the 
Book  of  Religious  Precepts,  The  name  of  the 
*  Celestial  Kinff  *  it  will  be  observed,  is  omitted  in 
the  ode.  Is  it  hecauae  be  has  forbidden  its  being 
•o  used  ?  The  second  clauses  of  the  stanzas  re- 
lating to  the  Heavenly  Brother  and  the  Eastern 
King  have  been  altered  since  the  first  publication 


originally  printed.    Before  the  alteration,  these 
clauses  read  respectively, 

'  An  high-as-heaven  holy  man/ 
"  And— 

*  An  as  bigh-as-heaven  holy  spirit.' 

"  The  titles  applied  to  these  kings  are  no  doubt 
mere  empty  names,  without  any  specific  mean- 
ing, and  are  not  necessarily  to  be  understood  as 
implying  a  claim  to  super-earthly  dignity. 

*^  VVhatever  may  be  thought  of  such  an  ode 
among  persons  better  instructed,  there  is  the  best 
evidence  that  it  is  not  regarded  as  offering  wor- 
ship to  the  Kings  mentioned.  The  uniform  testi- 
mony at  Nankin  was,  that  none  but  the  Heavenly 
Father  and  Heavenly  Elder  Brother  were  wor- 
shipped. The  worship  is  very  simple.  Before 
each  of  the  three  meals  an  offering  is  placed  upon 
the  table,  consisting  of  three  boms  ojrice^  Mree 
bowls  of  vegetables,  and  three  cups  of  /ea,  orynne. 
Then  all  join  in  a  hymn,  remaining  seated,  af- 
ter which  they  kneel  and  ofiTer  a  short  pray- 
er. There  is  preaching,  as  often  as  the  proper 
authorities  give  orders  for  it.  A  large  stage, 
erected  in  an  open  field,  was  said  to  be  used  as  a 
pulpit  on  such  occasions. 

"  Little  evidence  was  found  of  religious  culture, 
or  of  any  just  appreciation,  by  the  mass,  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  This  indeed  could  not 
be  expected ;  yet  many  of  the  multitude  who  vis- 
ited the  steamer  could  repeat  the  Ten  Command- 
ments as  given  in  their  books.  In  speaking  of  the 
Deity  they  invariably  use  the  expression  Tien- 
foo.  Heavenly  Father."— Abr/A  China  Herald, 


To  most  English  readers  this  mixture  of 
truth  and  untruth,  of  the  wise  and  the  foolish, 
will  appear  very  strange.  But  there  is  child- 
ish simplicity,  a  harmless  quietism  pervading 
it,  by  no  means  in  keeping  with  the  cruel 
and  sanguinary  character  sometimes  ascribed 
to  these  people.    The  real  marvel  after  all  is, 
not  that  there  should  be  such  differences 
between  the  opinions  and  habits  of  these  men 
and  our  own,  as  that  the  affinities  betwen  ns 
should  be  such  as  we  find  them.    The  Chris- 
tian influences  which  hare  reached  them,  and 
given  them  all  the  Christian  truth  and  feel- 
mg  they  possess,  have  been  ao  different,  so 
limited,  and  we  may  add,  so  far  erroneous^  as 
to  go  far  towards  explaining  the  phenomenon 
presented  in  their  recent  history.    One  fact 
18  very  observable — they  have  had  to  depend 
much  more  on  the  printer  than  on  the  preach- 
er.   We  remember  it  to  have  been  a  grave 
maxim  with  the  late  Dr.  Morrison,  when  in 
this  country  some  thirty  years  since,  that  the 
duty  of  the  Church  towards  China  for  aomo 
time  to  come  would  be,not  so  much  to  preach, 
as  to  print.    His  feeling  seemed  to  be,  ihat 
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from  the  difficulties  of  the  language,  it  was 
little  that  Eoropeans  could  do  in  the  way  of 
preaching,  while  they  might  hope  to  do  great 
things  by  continuous  and  patient  effort  in 
printing,  seeing  that  the  Chinese  were  beyond 
all  people  a  reading  people.  Since  that  time 
the  press  has  been  sowing  its  seed  broadcast. 
We  now  see  the  effect,  twth  in  its  good  and 
in  its  not-good.  Had  it  been  possible  to  send 
forth  the  preacher  more  adequately  by  the 
side  of  the  press,  we  should  probably  have 
reaped  the  good  seed  we  now  see  without  so 
large  an  admixture  of  tares.  Captain  Fish- 
bourne  touches  with  much  intelligence  on  the 
different  sources  from  whi^h  the  fragmentary 
knowledge  of  the  insurgents  would  seem  to 
have  been  derived : — 


"  It  appears  to  roe  that,  though  many  causes 
contributed  to  its  success,  the  main  element  in  the 
movement  was  Christianity ;  and  as  V  have  said 
before,  to  the  Protestant  missionaries  of  all  denom- 
inations inclusively,  is  due  the  credit  of  havine 
propagated  the  knowledge  and  feeling  from  which 
it  sprang. 

^  Even  Gutzlaff's  Chinese  Union, though  it  was 
not  satisfactory  in  all  its  members,  or  thorough 
in  its  teaching,  deserves  its  praise. 

*'  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  it  is  Gutz- 
laff's  translations  of  the  Bible  that  they  have ;  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  circulated  Bibles 
in  Kwang-tong  and  Kwang-se  in  1848,  in  which 
province  the  rebellion  commenced. 

**  And  the  Anglo-Chinese  papers  stated  from 
time  to  time,  that  members  of  the  Chinese  Union 
were  amongst  the  insurgents,  and  even  that  the 
movement  had  been  originated  by  them.  This 
was  given  the  readier  cr^ence  to,  because  Gutz- 
laff  had  slated  that  there  would  be  a  revolution 
soon,  though  indeed  others  to  whom  he  had  stated 
this,  understood  him  to  mean  that  it  would  have 
its  origin  in  secular  motives.  It  is  equally  true, 
however,  that  Gutzlaff  often  said  when  people 
questioned  the  utility  of  his  Chinese  Union,  or  the 
fact  that  the  missionaries  were  making  any  pro- 
gress,— <  Well,  wait  a  little,  and  you  will  see  the 
contrary.' 

**  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  letter 
which  was  written  bv  the  two  insurgent  generals 
or  chiefs  at  Chiang- Kiang-foo,  in  answer  to  a  let- 
ter of  Sir  George  Bonham. 

••  •  We  remember,  moreover,  how,  on  a  Ibr- 
mer  occasion,  we,  in  conjunction  with  Bremer, 
Elliot,  and  Wanking,  (?)  in  the  province  of  Canton, 
erected  a  church,  and  together  worshipped  Jesus, 
our  Celestial  Elder  Brother :  all  these  circumstan- 
ces are  as  fresh  in  our  recollection  as  if  they  had 
happened  but  yesterday.' 

^  This  argues  an  early  appreciation  and  accept- 
ance of  the  truths  of  Christianity ;  and  though  the 
allusions  to  Christianity  in  these  earlier  proclama- 
tions that  reached  us  in  China  were  asserted,  very 
fenerally,  to  be  mere  extracts  from  Christian  tracts, 
was  satisfied  from  the  first  that  they  were  writ- 


ten by  persons  who  better  understood,  and  more 
appreciated  the  scheme  of  Christianity,  than  do 
the  people  constituting  the  mass  of  Christendom. 

"  Any  Christian  giving  ordinary  intelligence  to 
the  examination  of  these  proclamations,  and  being 
uninfluenced  by  prejudice,  would  come  to  tho 
same  conclusion :  for  though  they  might  have 
quoted  from  Christian  tracts,  unless  they  under- 
stood the  subject,  the  weaving  in  of  these  extracts 
could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  incongruous, 
which  it  may  be  seen  they  are  not ;  for  though 
they  contain  error,  it  is  not  of  such  a  kind. 

'*  I  would  not  be  understood  to  say  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  have  not  contribut- 
ed towards  the  general  result;  because  every- 
thing that  tended  to  question  the  truth  of  their 
whole  system — philosophical,  social,  and  relig- 
ious, had  that  effect :  but  their  influence  was 
small  in  proportion ;  as  they  conformed  or  allow- 
ed conformity  to  heathen  practices  in  their  wor- 
ship. Hence,  the  previously  existing  state  of 
things  would  have  gone  on  to  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter, had  not  a  new,  a  Protestant  element  been  in- 
troduced. 

"  Many  of  their  missionaries  compromised  their 
position  and  creed,  by  the  adoption  of  the  dress, 
sometimes  of  the  Buddhist  Priest,  sometimes  that 
of  a  Chinese  Literati :  and  the  iargsst  and  most 
influential  section,  the  Jesuits,  permitted  in  their 
so-called  convents  the  retention  of  many  supersti- 
tious rites,  in  honor  of  Confucius  and  of  their  an- 
cestors. 

"The  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  had  pre- 
tested ineffectually  against  many  of  these  conces- 
sions. They  must  now  lament,  that  they  had  not 
been  more  earnest  for  the  truth.  The  conduct  of 
the  contending  parties  is  another  evidence,  if  any 
were  wanting,  that  there  is  something  wron?  in 
the  moral  condition  of  man,  that  he  should  be  less 
earnest  for  truth  than  for  error.  Nay,  in  that  he 
even  rejoices  in  error,  and  continues  to  do  so  till 
too  late ! 

**  Hue  and  Gabet  (1  fancy  of  the  Jesuit  mission 
in  China),  in  their  Travels  in  Thibet,  speak  of  the 
extraordinary  similarity  they  observed  in  the 
dresses  of  the  Lamas,  to  those  of  the  dignitaries 
of  their  own  church;  so  much  are  they  so,  and 
some  of  their  ceremonies  so  much  alike,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  for  any  but  the  initiated  to  dis- 
cern a  difference,  or  not  be  persuaded,  that  if  they 
be  not  the  same,  they  must  have  had  a  common 
origin. 

**  Du  Qalde  said  that  in  bis  time,  Buddhism 
was  considered  the  counterpart  of  Roman  Catho- 
licism. It  was  difficult  then  to  distinguish  be- 
tween them  in  the  Chinese  mind. 

"After  the  dethronement  of  the  last  of  the  Ming 
Emperors,  Youngtze,  a  grandson  of  the  13th  of 
that  dynasty,  who  was  King  of  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Quey-chew,  was  proclaimed  Emperor 
by  the  Viceroy  of  Kwang-se,  and  by  the  General- 
issimo of  the  Chinese  forces,  who  were  both 
said  to  be  Christians.  For  a  time  he  held  his 
court  at  Shau-king  near  Canton ;  but  after  four 
years  of  varied  fortunes  but  ultimate  failure,  he 
retired  into  Kwang-se,  then  to  Vun-nun,  and 
finally  to -Pegu ;  upon  which  the  Tartar  Emperor 
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sent  troope,  with  a  threatening  letter  to  the  King 
of  Pegn,  who  gave  him  with  his  whole  family  ap : 
whereupon  he  was  carried  to  Shau-king,  near 
Canton,  and  strangled.  His  Queen  and  bis  mother, 
however,  were  sent  to  Pekin,  and  were  treated 
with  kindness ;  bat  they  continned  in  the  religion 
(Christian)  which  they  had  embraced.  This  was 
in  1624 ;  and  it  is  argued  that  they  were  Roman 
Catholics,  and  that  if  the  Mion-tze  were  Chris- 
tians, they  must  have  been  of  that  denomination  : 
if  so,  they  were  so  only  traditionally,  for  they 
cease  to  be  so  now :  the  movenent  is  essentially 
Protestant  in  its  principles — ^that  is,  holding  the 
Bible  %lone  without  tradition. 

*'  Another  important  element  in  the  early  suc- 
cess of  this  movement,  was  the  fact  of  its  raising 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains,  occupied  by  the 
Miou-tze  a  race  of  independent  mountaineers, 
who  never  submitted  to  the  Tartar,  nor  indeed  to 
any  yoke,  or  adopted  their  badges  of  slavery,  or 
any  custom  indicative  of  it.  There  must  have  been 
some  principles  and  some  influences  more  than 
ordinary  amongst  them,  to  have  kept  them  thus 
separate,  in  the  midst  of  a  people  who  seem  to 
have  had  more  than  ordinary  power  to  permeate 
and  pervade  other  races ;  showing  them  to  possess 
an  indestructibility  of  race  like  the  Jew.  $ 

'*The  ignorant  always  invent  something  strange 
but  ridiculous  to  account  for  what  they  do  not 
understand ;  and  the  settled  policy  of  the  court 
(to  vilify  all  whom  they  cannot  control)  would 
account  for  the  extravagant  notions  entertained  of 
the  simple  mountaineers  at  Pekin.  They  call 
them  wolf-men ;  they  were  outlawed,  and  no  one 
allowed  to  intermarry  with  them,  or  even  to  bu^ 
from  or  sell  to  them. 

"  Of  their  real  position  and  character  we  have 
much  to  learn,  and  it  may  be  of  the  most  in- 
teresting, not  to  say  important  kind,  for  it  may 
be  that,  like  the  Jews  at  Kae-fung-foo,  they  have 
a  copv  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  but 
have  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  character  in 
which  it  is  written ;  or  that  they  may  be  like  the 
Christians  found  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  who  have 
really  copies  of  the  Scriptures ;  as  a  Miou-tze 
informed  us  atChiang-Eiang-foo — but  only  a  very 
few,  and  because  of  oaving  only  a  few,  they  were 
preserved  with  religious  awe,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  people  have  only  a  general  knowledge 
of  their  contents ;  so  that  only  such  meagre  por- 
tions of  the  truth  as  msy  have  been  embwmed  in 
their  customs  and  traditions  is  current  amongst 
them,  revolting  them  from  idolatry  like  the  lew,  and 
predisposing  them  so  towaids  Christianity,  that 
when  it  was  presented  to  them  they  met  it  with 
acceptance. 

"  If  so,  what  a  marvel  is  here  as  respects  the 
moral  government  of  the  world — a  train  of  caus- 
ation carried  forward  from  the  eighth  or  twelfth 
century,  when  the  light  spread  by  the  Nestorian 
Church  was  put  out,  and  held  latent,  as  it  were, 
on  the  mountain-tope  of  this  small  spot  in  the  far- 
west,  ready  to  be  lit  np  as  a  beacon-light  on  the 
advent  of  the  first  pure  preacher  of  the  Gospel — 
at  the  fulness  of  time — when  China's  day  of 
visitation  was  fully  come."— pp.  32—38." 


Knowledge  so  received,  and  received  bj 
snob  a  people,  coald  scarcely  have  led  to  a 
different  result.  The  work  of  the  press  was 
quiet,  unobtrusive^  mucb  more  so  than  the 
labors  of  the  preacher  could  have  been,  and 
appears  in  consequence  to  hate  been  left  to 
its  course  until  its  appointed  work  was  done. 
It  may  be  doubted,  too,  as  intimated  by 
Captain  Fisbboume,  whether  the  professors 
of  a  much  purer  Chrbtianity  would  have 
been  the  men  to  do  the  work  which  was  to 
be  done  in  this  stage  of  Chinese  history.  It 
is  very  clear  that  men  filled  with  the  passive 
resistance  and  peace  crotchets  found  among 
ourselves  would  no|  have  been  fitting  instru- 
ments for  the  wl  of  Providence  in  thismat- 
ter ;  nor  is  it  p  A)able  that  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple would  havV  been  largely  influenced  bj 
any  system  hiiving  in  it  less  of  a  Chinese  ele- 
ment. 

lY.  But  we  now  come  to  the  question  as 
to  ihe  amount  of  Truth  to  h$  fauna  amidU  $o 
much  Error.  In  this  inquiry,  we  of  course 
pass  by  the  insurgents  in  Amoy,  and  those 
about  Canton.  What  political  science  these 
may  possess,  fitting  them  to  become  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  better  authority  than  that  of 
the  Tartars — which  they  are  aiming  to  super- 
sede— the  future  must  determine.  Of  the 
insurgents  about  Amoy  we  know  enough  to 
be  hopeful  in  this  respect.  Of  those  near 
Canton  we  have  more  reason  to  stand  in 
doubt.  In  our  solicitude  for  the  better  gov- 
ernment and  the  better  f^th  of  China,  our 
hopes  turn  toward  Nankin,  notwithstanding 
all  the  error  and  false  pretension  set  forth 
there  by  the  Eastern  King. 

One  fact  we  wish  to  impress  on  our  read- 
ers, viz.,  that  the  very  errors  of  the  Nankin 
insurgents  seem  to  show  that  in  regard  to 
religion,  they  are  in  the  main  a  self-taught 
people,  and  on  that  account  the  more  likely 
to  be  sincere  to  the  extent  of  their  light. 
In  most  cases,  Protestant  missionaries  have 
been  disposed  to  insist  that  the  Christianity 
of  their  converts  should  be  of  their  own  ex- 
act type.  Hence  it  must  be  supposed  that 
much  of  what  has  been  reeeived  as  Christian 
has  been  received  more  from  accident,  and 
as  a  matter  of  imposition,  than  as  the  effect 
of  any  living  and  personal  conviction.  Where 
no  room  is  left  for  discrimination  or  selection, 
much  that  is  adopted  must  be  merely  formal 
and  conventionaL  But  the  Chinese  insur- 
gents have  been  under  no  such  constraint. 
From  this  cause  they  have  probably  lost 
their  hold  on  some  important  portions  of 
truth.  But  the  truth  they  have  embraoed 
we  may  reasonably  regard  as  truth  embraced 
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with  tliat  degree  of  personal  feeling  and  con- 
viction that  will  be  favorable  to  its  growth. 
Religion,  where  it  is  genuine,  is  a  growth — it 
IS  not  like  our  clothes,  the  one  suit  to  be  put 
off  that  another  may  be  put  on.  The  Chris- 
tianity which  has  found  its  way  among  those 
people  has  become  a  real  grafting  on  their 
proper  selves,  and  the  result  is  such  as  might 
have  been  expected.  Natural  as  this  rea- 
soning may  seem,  it  has  not  been  natural  to 
^me  people  to  reason  after  this  manner. 
Afany  have  been  ready  to  persuade  them- 
selves that  the  Christianity  professed  by  this 
remote  and  extraordinary  people  would  be 
found  to  be  very  much  such  as  we  profess 
ourselves ;  and  finding  it  to  be  considerably 
different,  they  are  now  almost  prepared  to 
say  that  it  is  no  Christianity  at  all.  Our 
author  has  some  just  observations  on  this 
subject. 

*^  No  candid  mind  examining  the  proclamations 
and  publications  of  the  Insurgents,  but  must  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  stated  in  these, 
certain  broad  principles  by  which  they  should  be 
judged  as  a  party,  and  which  should  guide  us  in 
dealing  with  them,  and  should  insure  tor  them  not 
only  candid  treatment,  but  an  acknowledgment 
that  tkey  are  what  they  wish  us  to  believe  them ; 
and  what  they  represent  themselves  to  be^ — 
brethren,  as  believmg  with  us  the  great  truths 
which  have  constituted  the  grounds  upon  which  na- 
tions have  been  admitted  into  the  great  family  of 
Christendom  ;  and  which  form  the  strong  line  of 
demarcation  that  separates  them  from  aU  impos* 
tore,  with  whom,  sometimes,  though  not  often, 
they  are  unfairly  classed. 

^  They  adopt  Christianity,  and  this  not  simply 
In  name,  but  after  showing  an  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  some  of  its  most  important  doctrines, 
and  having  inculcated  and  yielded  obedience  to 
many  of  its  precepts. 

**  They  believe  in  one  God  and  Father  of  all, 
and  have  expressed,  if  they  have  not  formed  a 
somewhat  high  (relatively)  estimate  of  his  attri- 
butes. Thus :  *  The  great  God  is  a  spiritual  Fa- 
ther, a  ghostly  Father,  omniscient,  omnipotent, 
and  omnipresent ;  all  nations  under  heaven  are 
acquainted  with  His  great  power.' 

**  They  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  Thus :  •  Our  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, of  His  great  mercy  and  unbounded  good- 
ness, spared  not  His  first-born  Son,  but  sent  him 
down  mto  the  world,  to  give  his  life  for  the  re- 
demption of  all  our  transgressions ;  the  knowledge 
of  which,  coupled  with  repentance,  saves  tlie  souls 
of  men.* 

••  They  invoke  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
*  I  also  earnestly  pray  then  the  great  God,  our 
heavenly  Father,  constantly  to  bestow  on  me  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  and  change  my  wicked  heart,:  never 
more  allow  me  to  be  deceived  by  malignant  de- 
mons, but  perpetually  regarding  me  with  favor, 
forever  deliver  me  from  the  Evil  One.' 


''*  They  believe  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  revela- 
tion from  Gk>d ; — they  make  them  the  test  of  truth, 
and  rule  of  faith,  and  they  do  not  put  anything 
forward  as  of  co-ordinate  authority. 

'*  They  do  not  set  forth  any  traditions  like  Is- 
rael of  old,  to  make  void  the  word  of  God. 

**  They  do  not  attempt  to  invent  a  Bible,  or  add 
anything  to,  or  take  from,  the  word  of  God.  We 
have  thus  a  common  standard  of  truth,  though 
they,  owing  to  education,  and  the  difficulties  of  lan- 
guage, draw  somewhat  diflerent  conclusions,  and 
unwittingly  mix  up  much  that  is  unsatisfiBictory 
and  incongruous  with  iheir  statements  of  truth; 
— but  they,  not  perceiving  this  incongruity,  pub- 
lish it,  and  still  insist  that  our  religion  is  one,  and 
that  we  are  brethren.  But  is  not  this  the  case 
with  many  who  have  had  infinitely  greater  means 
of  ascertaining  what  that  standard  is— are  there 
not  many  who  are  as  wide,  or  nearly  so,  from 
the  truth,  far  wider  on  some  points,  and  yet  we  do 
not  take  that  as  a  sufficient  ground  upon  which 
to  question  their  sincerity,  or  to  refuse  political 

intercourse  7 

*'  Their  education  has  beea  such,  so  radically 
different  from  ours,  that  they  cannot  but  reason 
and  resolve  upon  any  given  statements  somewhat 
difTbrently  from  us,  and  yet  may  be  equally  sin- 
cere. These  men  must  have  made  sacrifices,  and 
run  no  ordinary  risks,  which  is  a  proof  of  their 
sincerity,  though  it  may  not  be  necessarily  of  their 
possessing  the  truth ; — no  man  acts  against  his 
instinct  without  a  reason.  It  is  no  answer  to  this, 
to  say,  that  it  is  not  against  their  true  interests — 
for  it  was  against  their  temporal  interest,  the  only 
one  they  recognized  for  a  time :  at  first  they  were 
subject  to  persecutions,  and  some  even  to  death. 
For  this  reason  it  were  unwise  to  wish  that  they 
had  been  better  instructed ;  it  were  also  unwise,  be- 
cause had  they  been  better  instructed  in  the  princi- 
ples and  precepts  of  Christianity,  in  all  probability 
they  would  not  have  been  found  raising  the  standard 
of  revolt.  They  would  have  submitted,  and  their 
beads  would  have  been  taken,  as  thousands  had 
been  in  China  before.  The  country  would  thus 
hate  continued  hennetically  sealeo  against  en- 
lightenment and  Christianity. 

*^It  has  been  wisely  ordered  otherwise,  for 
though  it  were  admitted  for  argument's  sake  that 
they  had  not  introduced  a  single  Christian  idea, 
yet  in  commencing  a  political  change,  they  have 
placed  their  country  on  the  high  way  to  civiliza- 
tion and  truth,  with  its  attendant  blessings.^ — 
pp.  336^340. 

The  Tartar  emperor,  in  one  of  his  memo- 
rials, states  that  these  people  "  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  vagabonds  of  any  other 
sect,"  and  that  their  contempt  of  danger,  and 
readiness  to  die  for  their  principles,  causes 
wonder  to  his  officers  and  people.  Such  a 
witnessing  reminds  us  of  the  heathen  testi- 
monies concerning  the  first  Christians.  Cap- 
tain Fishbourne  says,  very  wisely,  that  there 
are  many  considerations  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
judging  even  of  such  pretensions  as  those 
set  forth  by  Yang,  the  Eastern  King. 
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**  There  is  a  general  dispodition  to  forget  the 
low  starting-point  of  all  heatben,  but  especially 
tbe  Chinese,  and  to  argue  that  because  all  is  not 
attained,  nothing  has  been.  It  looks  as  if  men 
could  be  candid  upon  all  subjects  but  upon  that  of 
religion.  There  are  extravagances  in  their  writ- 
ings when  we  attach  our  meaning  to  them,  and 
when  they  are  measured  by  the  highest  standard 
of  excellence.  But  with  what  propriety  can  we 
attach  our  meaning  to  them  ? 

*'Take,  for  instance,  their  roost  extravagant 
writings,  those  by  Yang-sew-tsing,  who  I  believe 
to  be  a  consummate  hypocrite  ; — and  if  so,  it  is 
unfair  to  judge  his  party  by  him,  or  by  his  writ- 
ings. He  has  been  charged  with  blasphemy,! 
think,  recklessly.  Dr.  firidgeman,  an  American 
Missionary,  and  a  Chinese  student  of  thirty  years, 
hesitates  to  say  blasphemous ;  because,  he  adds, 
'  I  do  not  know  what  he  (Yang-sew-tsing)  meanf 
by  tbe  use  of  the  title,  ling,  (that  used  by  Morrison 
to  designate  tbe  Holy  Spirit.)'  Another  American, 
whose  letter  I  give,  with  *the  ode'  in  which 
*  ling*  is  used,  attached,  says,  and  I  think  with 
justice, '  that  they  are  mere  high-sounding  titles.* 

*'  Yang»sew-tsing's  reliffious  opinions  are  but  lit- 
tle removed  from  Unitarianiam ;  consequently,  when 
he  assumes  the  title  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  does 
not  profess  to  claim  the  attributes  of  God  the 
Spirit ;  he  does  not  appear  to  know  *  if  there  be 
any  Holy  Ghost.' 

**  Had  he  meant  to  assume  the  title  and  dignity 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  would  have  assumed  a  su- 
periority to  Hung-sew-tseuen ;  but  this  evidently 
he  does  not,  as  he  frequently  states  his  inferiority 
to  the  Celestial  King,  and  the  Celestial  King's 
Son  also. 

*' Again,  if  this  ode  were  meant  to  be  a  doxol- 
ogy,  and  the  enjoining  its  use  as  such  were  con- 
sidered as  inculcating  the  worship  of  those  in- 
eluded  therein ;  this  were  to  prove  too  much,  and 
too  little — ^for  it  would  teach  that  neither  the  Ce- 
lestial King  nor  his  Son  were  to  be  worshipped, 
but  the  four  kings  and  the  assistant  king  were, 
equally  with  Yang-sew-tsing ;  he  as  tbe  Holy 
Spirit,  and  they  as  what  ?  this  also  proves  that 
Yang  does  not  claim  to  be  the  Holy  Spirit,  or 
■nperiority,  but  only  priority  over  the  other  kings. 

*^  Much  of  the  revelation  also  by  Yang,  when 
seen  from  our  point  of  view,  and  in  the  light  of 
our  knowledge,  is  excessively  ofTensive;  still  in 
these  (except  in  the  fact  of  stating  that  he  had 
revelations)^  he  does  not  contravene  any  state- 
ment of  Scripture — he  inculcates  Christian  vii^ 
tnes,  if  he  means  to  inculcate  anything.  But  as 
I  have  before  said,  I  believe  him  to  be  an  impos- 
tor. The  character  of  tbe  Emperor,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Chinese,  is  something  so  sacred  and  heav- 
enly, that  the  pretence  of  a  revelation  from  heaven 
was  necessary  to  obtain  Yang  the  power  and  in- 
fluence he  exercised  over  his  sovereign ;  but  for 
this  assumption  he  dared  not  have  ventured  to 
award  forty  stripes  of  a  bamboo,  and  this  could 
only  have  been  designed  to  humiliate  and  rob 
Hung  of  his  dignity ;  he  showed  great  cunning 
in  not  inflicting  it.  The  whole  scene  is  quite 
Chinese."— pp^  343—345. 


All  the  Datbns  of  modern  Europe  have 
grown  out  of  a  state  of  heathenism  into 
the  condition  which  has  constituted  them 
the  Christendom  of  the  West,  No  man  ac- 
quainted with  the  slow  and  uncertain  steps 
by  which  those  changes  were  realized,  will 
he  surprised  to  find  that  traces  of  the  old 
heathen  thinking  and  usage  should  he  clearly 
observable  among  the  revolutionists  of  China. 
The  placing  of  three  bowls  of  tea  as  before 
the  altar  of  the  Deity  in  their  worship,  b 
the  retention  of  an  old  usage  of  a  very  inno- 
cent description,  if  compared  with  customs 
retained  in  worship  by  the  early  professors 
of  the  Gospel  in  Saxon  Britain,  and  in  the 
Germany  of  that  period.  If  polygamy  be 
tolerated  by  the  insurgents  in  sovereign  or 
subject,  it  b  a  grave  error.  On  this  point, 
however,  we  need  other  evidence  than  we 
have  yet  obtained.  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  the  men  who  began  the  movement, 
were  the  men  in  whom  the  religious  element 
was  the  most  powerful.  But  as  these  trav- 
ersed China,  another  Europe  in  extent,  and 
were  dispersed  over  it  amidst  their  constantly 
increasing  followers,  everything  really  Chris* 
tian  in  the  moTing  mass  must  have  been 
more  and  more  diflfused  and  weakened,  leav- 
ing but  too  much  room  for  the  appearance 
of  many  errors  and  mischiefs  which  the  ear- 
lier and  better  informed  insurgents  would 
have  avoided  and  discountenanced.  China, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  a  region  of  vast 
extent,  and  what  happens  in  one  of  its  prov- 
inces or  nations  must  not  be  hastily  supposed 
to  be  common  to  all  its  provinces  and  na- 
tions. The  following  lines  are  from  a  work 
called  the  Trimeirical  Classic,  in  the  hands 
of  all  who  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
Tae-ping,  and  we  know  not  where  to  find 
anything  more  adapted  to  remind  us  of  those 
simple  and  beautiful  summaries  of  Christian 
fact  and  doctrine,  which  have  formed  the 
early  faith  of  nations  while  passing  out  of 
a  heathen  into  a  Christian  State: 

<<  But  the  great  God, 
•   Out  of  pity  to  mankind, 
Sent  his  first-born  Son 
To  come  down  into  tbe  world. 
His  name  is  Jesus, 
The  Lord  and  Saviour  of  men. 
Who  redeems  them  from  sin 
By  the  endurance  of  extreme  misery. 
Upon  the  cross 
They  nailed  his  body : 
Where  He  shed  his  precious  blood, 
To  save  all  mankind. 
Three  davs  after  his  death 
He  rose  from  the  dead, 
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And  daring  forty  days 

He  discoursed  on  heavenly  things." — p.  357. 

Many  instances  occur  in  the  history  of 
ancient  and  modern  missions  showing  how 
the  Gospel  has  loosed  the  tongue  of  man, 
and  made  him  eloquent  in  *  the  cause  of  his 
new  faith ;  but  we  know  of  nothing  in  Chris- 
tian history  more  significant  and  striking  in 
this  view  than  the  scene  described  by  Dr. 
Medhurst  in  the  following  letter : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — As  everything  regarding  the  In- 
surgents possesses  a  degree  of  interest  at  the 
{present  moment,  I  beg  leave  to  send  you  the  fol- 
owing  accoant : — 

^*  Having  obtained  admission  into  the  city  of  the 
Shanghae  tliis  afternoon,  I  proceeded  to  one  of 
the  chapels  belonging  to  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  where  I  commenced  preaching  to  a  larse 
congregation,  which  had  almost  immediately 
gather^  within  the  walls.  I  was  descanting  on 
Oie  folly  of  idolatry,  and  nrging  the  necessity  of 
worshipping  the  one  true  GoJ,  on  the  ground  that 
he  alone  could  protect  his  servants,  while  idols 
were  things  of  naught,  destined  soon  to  perish 
out  of  the  land ;  when  suddenly  a  man  stood  up 
in  the  midst  of  the  congregation,  and  exclaimed — 
'  That  is  true,  that  is  true !  the  idols  must  per* 
ish,  and  shall  perish.  1  am  a  Kwang-ee  man,  a 
follower  of  Thae*ping-wang ;  we  all  of  us  wor- 
ship one  God  (Shang-te),  and  believe  in  Jesus, 
while  we  do  our  utmost  to  put  down  idolatry ; 
everywhere  demolishing  the  temples,  and  destroy- 
ing the  idols,  and  exhorting  the  people  to  forsake 
their  superstitions.  When  we  commenced  two 
years  ago,  we  were  only  3,000  in  number,  and  we 
nave  marched  from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the 
other,  putting  to  flight  whole  armies  of  the  Man- 
darin's troops  that  were  sent  against  us.  If  it 
had  not  been  that  God  was  on  our  side,  we  could 
not  have  thus  prevailed  against  such  overwhelm- 
ing numbers ;  but  now  our  troops  have  arrived  at 
Teen-tsin,  and  we  expect  soon  to  be  victorious 
over  the  whole  empire.'  He  then  proceeded  to 
exhort  the  people  in  a  most  lively  and  earnest 
strain  to  abandon  idolatry,  which  was  only  the 
worship  of  devils,  and  the  perseverance  in  which 
would  involve  them  in  the  misery  of  hell ;  while 
by  giving  it  up,  and  believing  in  Jesus,  they  would 
obtain  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  *A8  for  us,' 
he  said,  *  we  feel  quite  happv  in  the  possession 
of  our  religion,  and  look  on  the  day  of  our  death 
as  the  happiest  period  of  our  existence ;  when 
any  of  our  number  die,  we  never  weep,  but  con- 
gratulate each  other  on  the  joyful  occasion,  be- 
cause a  brother  has  gone  to  glory,  to  enjoy  all 
the  magnificence  and  splendor  of  the  heavenly 
world.  While  continuing  here,  we  make  it  our 
business  to  keep  the  commandments,  to  worship 
God,  and  to  exhort  each  other  to  do  good,  for 
which  end  we  have  frequent  meetings  for  preach- 
ing and  prayer.  What  is  the  use,  then,'  he 
asked, '  or  yon  Chinese  going  on  to  bum  incense, 
and  candles,  and  gilt  paper ;  which,  if  your  idols 
really  required  it,  would  only  show  their  covetous 


dispositions,  just  like  the  Mandarins,  who  seize 
men  by  the  throat,  and  if  they  will  not  give  money, 
squeeze  them  severely ;  but  if  they  will,  they 
only  squeeze  them  gently.*  He  went  on  to  in- 
veigh against  the  prevailing  vices  of  his  country- 
men, particularly  opium-smoking;  'that  filthy 
drug,'  he  exclaimeu,  'which  only  defiles  those 
who  use  it,  making  their  houses  slink,  and  their 
clothes  stink,  and  their  bodies  stink,  and  their 
souls  stink,  and  will  make  them  stink  forever  in 
hell,  unless  they  abandon  it.' 

'"But  you  must  be  quick,'  he  adds, '  for  Thae- 
ping-wang  is  coming,  and  he  will  not  allow  the 
least  infringement  of  his  rules,  no  opium,  no  to- 
bacco, no  snuflT,  no  wine,  no  vicious  indulgences 
of  any  kind ;  all  offences  against  the  command- 
ments of  God  are  punished  by  him  with  the  se- 
verest rigor,  while  the  incorrigible  are  beheaded 
— therefore  repent  in  time.' 

"  I  could  perceive  from  the  style  of  his  expres- 
sions, and  from  his  frequently  quoting  the  books 
of  the  Thae-ping  dynasty,  that  he  was  familiar 
with  those  records,  and  had  been  thoroughly 
trained  in  that  school.  No  Chinaman  who  liad 
not  been  following  the  camp  of  the  insurgents 
for  a  considerable  time  coula  have  spoken  as  he 
did. 

"  He  touched  also  on  the  expense  of  opium- 
smoking,  'which  drained  Uieir  pockets,  and  kept 
them  poor  in  the  midst  of  wealth,  whilst  we  who 
never  touch  the  drug  are  no^  put  to  such  ex- 
pense. Our  master  provides  us  with  food  and 
clothing,  which  is  all  we  want ;  so  that  we  are 
rich  without  money.' 

'*I  could  not  help  being  struck  also  with  the 
appearance  of  the  man,  as  he  went  on  in  his  earn- 
est strain.  Bold  and  fearless  as  he  stood,  openly 
denouncing  the  vices  of  the  people,  his  counte- 
nance beaming  with  intelligence,  his  upright  and 
manly  form  the  very  picture  of  health,  while  his 
voice  thrilled  through  the  crowd,  they  seemed 
petrified  with  amazement:  their  natural  con- 
science assured  them  that  his  testimony  was  true ; 
while  the  conviction  seemed  to  be  strong  amongst 
them,  that  the  two  great  objects  of  his  denuncia- 
tion— opium  and  idolatry,  were  both  bad  things, 
and  must  be  given  up. 

"  He  spoke  an  intelligible  Mandarin,  with  an 
occasional  touch  of  the  Canton  or  Kwang-si 
brogue.  His  modes  of  illustration  were  peculiar, 
and  some  of  the  things  which  he  advanced  were 
not  such  as  Christian  missionaries  were  accus- 
tomed to  bring  forward.  The  impression  left  on 
my  mind,  however,  was  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  useful  instruction  was  delivered,  and 
such  as  would  serve  to  promote  the  objects  we 
had  in  view,  in  putting  down  idolatry,  and  fur- 
thering the  worsnip  of  the  true  God. 

''Another  thought  also  struck  my  mind  ;  viz., 
this  is  a  class  of  men  that  can  with  difiSculty  be 
controlled.  They  must,  for  a  time,  be  allowed  to 
go  their  own  way.  It  may  not  be  in  every  re- 
spect the  way  which  we  could  approve,  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  run  directly  counter  to  oar 
objects.  In  the  meantime  we  can  go  on  in  ours, 
and  inculcate  such  truths  as  tliey  may  forget,  or 
state  correctly  what  they  fail  to  represent  aright. 
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Tbae-ping-wang  may  tbns  prove  a  breaker- up  of 
our  way,  and  prepare  the  people  for  a  more  just 
appreciation  of  Divine  truth,  as  soon  as  we  can 
get  the  Sacred  Scriptures  freelv  circulated  among 
them.    Ever  yours  truly,  W.  H.  Medhurst." 

Yes,  tbis  is  a  class  of  men  "  tbat  can  with 
difficulty  be  controlled."  So  long  as  such  a 
spirit  is  sustained  within  them,  they  are  in 
the  way  to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  in 
their  own  manner,  for  this  world  and  the 
next.  How  far  Yang  has  been  deceiver  or 
deceived  in  his  pretended  revelations  is 
doubtful.  But  the  idea  of  the  possession  of 
the  human  soul  by  a  good  or  evil  spirit  is 
one  very  familiar  to  the  Chinese  mind.  The 
idea,  moreover,  of  a  revelation  from  the 
Deity  to  individual  men,  for  the  benefit  of 
other  men,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  in 
those  Old  Testament  Scriptures  from  which 
the  followers  of  Tae-ping  have  derived  so 
many  of  their  opinions  and  maxims.  It  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  the  Eastern  King 
would  have  it  believed  that  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  Comforter,  has  spoken  through  him; 
but  tbat  he  intends  anything  beyond  this  re- 
mains to  be  proved.  The  difficulties  of  the 
Chinese  language  are  so  great  as  to  leave 
this  point  obscure  in  the  judgment  of  those 
Europeans  who  possess  the  best  knowledge 
both  of  the  language  and  the  people.  The 
Government  at  Nankin,  it  is  said,  have  not 
less  than  four  hundred  men  employed  in 
printing  Gutzlaff's  edition  of  the  Bible ;  and 
the  copies  are  distributed  free  of  cost  as  fast 
as  they  are  produced.  This  fact  is  itself  a 
marvel,  and  pregnant  with  marvels  still 
greater.  There  is  enough  in  the  circum- 
stances now  mentioned  to  warrant  us  in  sus- 
pending our  judgment  concerning  rumors 
unfavorable  to  the  character  of  these  people, 
until  we  are  sure  that  they  have  come  to  be 
something  more  definite  than  rumor.  Much 
that  has  been  reported  in  regard  to  them, 
and  greatly  to  their  injury,  has  proved  to  be 
false,  or  only  partially  true.  The  Imperial- 
ists, their  opponents,  are  the  most  notorious 
liars  in  existence,  and  there  is  no  form  or 
measure  of  calumny  that  may  not  proceed 
from  that  quarter.  Added  to  which,  the 
emissaries  of  Rome  are  deeply  chagrined 
on  finding  tbat  the  religious  element  in  the 
revolution  has  proved  to  he  so  emphatically 
Protestant,  and  in  the  matter  of  lying  the 
Jesuit  and  the  Mantchoo  may  be  classed  to- 
gether. 

v.  But  what  is  likely  to  he  the  influence  of 
thie  movement  on  the  future  of  China,  and 


what  ma7  be  said  to  be  the  policy  most  ex- 
pedient for  us  in  relation  to  that  country  ? 

In  dealing  with  tbis  question  it  behooves  us 
to  bear  in  mind  that,  great  and  despotic  as 
the  power  of  the  Emperor  of  China  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been,  the  principles  of  local 
government,  and  in  some  respects  of  self- 
govern  men  t,  have  found  singular  root  and 
development  among  the   people  of   China. 
The  viceroys  and  principal  authorities  in  the 
several  provinces  have  received  their  appoint- 
ments from  the  Emperor,  and  have  been  dis- 
placed purely  at  his  pleasure ;  but  there  are 
many  local  organizations  which  those  authori- 
ties have  been  required  to  use,  not  to  ignore, 
still  less  to  suppress.    These  organizations, 
existing  from  centuries  past,  consist  of  guilds, 
trade  clubs,  mutual  benefit  societies,  and 
local  and  municipal  arrangements,  which  give 
existence  to  local  authorities  more  or  Jess 
elective,  and  to  a  local  militia  intended  to  en- 
sure the  order  and  tranquillity  of  the  dbtrict, 
and  to  be  under  its  direction.    The  language 
of  one  of  the  Imperial  proclamations  touch- 
ing this  militia,  sounds. almost  like  that  of 
some  Anglo-Saxon  king,  addressed  to  the 
tithings  and  hundreds  of  his  domain  : — ''  In 
respect  to  the  organization  of  the  militia, 
this  is  a  measure  ^  the  people  for  their  ounn 
defence  and  the  preservation  of  their  families. 
Each   village  may  form  its  own  band,  or 
several   villages    may    unite  to    form    one 
band.    The  expense  may  be  defrayed  by  the 
gentry  and  head  men,  taking  it  into  their 
own  management,*^    Some  fear  is  evinced 
lest  the  union  of  such  forces  should  become 
dangerous : — ^*  As  to  those  who  thus  engage 
in    self-defence  rendering  mutual    aid,  the 
moving  about  from  place  to  place,  which  this 
would  involve,  would  deteriorate  the  charac- 
ter of  the  men,  and  so  promote  a  fresh  dis- 
order.   Such,  we  are  told,  is  the  power  and 
completeness  of  some  of  these  oi^anizations, 
that  they  have  sometimes  resisted  the  im- 
posts levied  by  the  imperial  officers ;  and  so 
great  has  been  their  moral  power,  that  the 
executive   has  not  unfrequentJy  deemed  il 
expedient  to  yield  to  their  remonstrances. 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  this  machinery 
the  people  have  been  wont  to  levy  rates,  and 
have  been  known  to  use  the  force  raised  and 
sustained  by  themselves  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  recognized  local  authorities. 

All  candidates  for  office  in  China,  as  in 
Prussia,  and  some  other  continental  States, 
have  to  pass  a  certain  literary  examination. 
This  examination  takes  place  in  the  sixty* 
four  volumes  called  San-tsae-hoo,  which  are 
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ID  effect  both  the  statute  and  common  law  of 
the  empire.  The  effect  of  the  stereotyped 
routine  thus  imposed  is  described  as  follows 
by  Captain  Fishbourne  : — 

"  The  Tartar,  or  Federal  Government— for  it 
was  little  more, — had  very  little  power,  except 
within  narrow  limits,  as  they  were  generally 
obliged  to  govern  in  accordance  with  these  docu- 
ments. That  they  had  to  do  so  wss  often  a 
cause  of  great  weakness,  and  always  served  to 
make  their  weakness  manifest ;  for  they  seldom 
could  originate  or  cany  out  anything  that  was 
really  for  the  benefit  of  the  people ;  there  being 
always  censors  jealous  of  change  to  resist  inno- 
vation. 

**  Never  was  a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose 
that  the  Tartar  uovernment  was  strong.  Abso- 
lute in  its  professed  principles,  and  in  some  cases 
really  so — placed  over  a  country  of  enormous  re- 
sources, its  own  proper  resources  were  exceed- 
ingly limited,  and  its  power  for  good  and  its  inde- 
pendent influences  so  small,  that  it  scarcely  de- 
served the  title  of  a  government. 

<*  The  effect  of  this  state  of  things  has  been 
fatal  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  the  rem- 
nant of  power  of  the  government — which,  seek- 
ing to  relieve  itself  from  its  difficulties  and  to  in- 
crease its  power  by  corruption,  or  by  conniving 
at  unjust  exactions,  so  completely  demoralized 
its  employes,  that  all  are  corrupt  together;  the 
little  power  they  had  is  lessened,  all  its  servants 
are  mercenaries,  and  their  term  of  office  will  ter- 
minate with  their  means  of  corruption,  which 
cannot  be  long,  as  the  people  are  everywhere 
refusing  payment  of  taxes. 

**  The  people  are  indifferent,  to  a  great  extent^ 
as  to  who  are  their  nominal  rulers ;  but  this  is 
because  of  their  having  these  local  governments, 
that  affect  them  much  more  than  their  federal 
rulers  possibly  can ;  and  they  being  indifferent,  it 
seems  quite  impossible  that  the  Tartars  can  again 
re-establish  themselves  in  power." — pp.  374 — 376. 

The  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  re- 
storing tranquillity  to  so  yast  an  empire  when 
once  disturbed,  is  in  part  answered  by  the 
fact  that  order  in  China  depends  not  so  much 
on  the  central  as  on  the  local  governments. 
From  this  cause,  a  change  of  dynasty  may 
come,  and  leave  the  great  framework  of 
society  untouched.  It  has  been  thus  in  the 
history  of  all  the  great  Asiatic  empires. 
Conquests  which,  viewed  from  a  distance, 
have  seemed  to  break  down  and  demolish 
everything,  have  in  fact  issued  in  leaving 
everything  much  as  it  was,  only  placing  the 
central  authority  in  new  hands.  The  people, 
on  being  allowed  to  hold  on  their  course 
of  life  much  as  before,  have  remained  passive 
under  this  change  of  masters. 

That  the  Nankin  insurgents  will  retain 
possession  of  that  large  portion  of  China 
which  now  owns  their  authority  is  hardly  to 


be  doubted.  If  the  Imperialists  retain  any 
hold  on  the  great  seaboard  of  China  from 
Nankin  to  Canton,  it  can  only  be  by  means 
of  hired  pirates,  or  by  aid,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, from  America  or  Europe.  Surely 
we  may  say  that  a  power  which  can  exist 
only  as  propped  up  by  a  mercenary  banditti 
is  a  power  that  should  be  left  to  come  to  an 
end.  But  what  if  it  should  prove  that  this 
is  a  power  which  America,  France,  and  Eng- 
land are  prepared  to  uphold  ?  If  Jonathan 
should  take  this  course,  it  would  be  another 
instance  showing  his  readiness  to  become  the 
ally  of  the  despot  for  the  pelf  to  be  gained 
by  it.  If  France  so  does,  it  will  be  to  please 
her  priesthood.  Our  representative  there, 
Sir  John  Bowring,  has  already  given  signs 
of  his  leaning  in  this  direction,  by  requir- 
ing English  merchants  to  pay  duties  to  the 
Imperiiuists,  even  where  the  Imperialists 
had  lost  all  power  of  giving  protection  to 
the  property  from  which  the  payments  were 
to  be  made.  For  this  whim  he  has  been 
rebuked  by  the  authorities  at  home,  and  his 
order  has  been  rescinded.  But  Sir  John  is 
a  doctrinaire  Whig,  and  we  are  prepared 
for  anything  from  the  conceit  and  religious 
indiffereutism  too  characteristic  of  the  school 
to  which  he  belongs.  Buddhism,  Romanism, 
or  almost  any  other  iam,  is,  we  suspect, 
about  as  good  in  his  view  as  an  ear§est  evan- 
gelical protestantism.  In  his  own  liberal 
sympathies,  or  religious  sympathies,  we  have 
little  confidence — it  is  the  state  of  things  at 
home,  and  the  probable  reckoning  there, 
that  must  keep  him  right. 

It  behooves  America  and  the  two  Western 
Powers  to  look  before  they  leap  in  this 
matter.  They  may  aid  the  Imperialists  in 
the  sea-ports ;  but  that  is  all  they  can  do. 
They  may  sweep  the  long  line  of  coast,  but 
they  cannot  touch  the  interior,  unless  they 
resolve  to  go  in  and  settle  there,  and  cohvert  it 
into  a  second  India.  The  Imperialists  are 
known  to  have  but  one  feeling  towards  for- 
eigners— the  feeling  of  hate.  The  Nankin 
Insurgents  are  prepared  to  hail  them  all  as 
brethren  ;  and  if  any  other  condition  of  things 
should  arise  between  them  and  this  country, 
we  trust  that  Sir  John  Bowring  will  be  re- 
quired to  give  a  full  and  faithful  account  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  change.  From  our  latest 
information,  it  appears  that  Sir  John  has 
been  collecting  an  unusual  naval  force  at 
Canton,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating 
the  Insurgents,  and  aiding  the  Imperialists 
in  that  quarter,  after  the  manner  of  the 
French  at  Sbanghae.  According  to  the  last 
sccounts,  Canton  was  still  in  possessioa  of 
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the  Imperialists ;  but  a  large  body  of  Insur-  | 
gents  are  safely  encamped  near  it,  approach- 
ing its  gates,  and  extending  their  hostilities 
to  its  very  harbor.  Shanghae,  after  being  for 
more  than  twelve  months  in  the  hands  of  a 
band  of  Insurrectionists  of  the  Triad  class,  has 
been  vacated  by  them.  This  has  resulted 
in  part  from  their  want  of  provisions,  still 
more  from  the  imprudent  quarrel  with  them, 
and  attack  upon  them,  on  the  part  of  the 
French.  The  night  before  leaving  the  place, 
the  Insurgents  set  fire  to  it  in  several  parts 
at  the  same  time ;  at  daybreak  they  left  it 
leisurely,  and  in  order,  and  only  when  they 
were  known  to  have  departed  did  the  Im- 
perialist chief  and  his  pirate  retainers  venture 
to  pass  within  the  walls. 

More  than  half  of  China  is,  to  all  appear- 
ance, irrevocably  lost  to  the  Tartar  dynasty. 
The  portion  of  it  over  which  the  new  power 
at  Nankin  extends,  if  left  to  itself,  and  wisely 
dealt  with,  will  come  more  and  more  under 
European  influences,  and  cannot  fail  in  con- 
sequence to  grow  stronger,  while  it  is  all  but 
inevitable  that  the  Tartar  power  will  become 
weaker.  Our  best  policy,  and  that  of  France 
and  America,  must  be  to  keep  as  free  as  possi- 
ble from  any  entanglement  with  the  affairs  of 
the  belligerents,  as  such,  until  matters  shall 
have  assumed  some  settled  shape.  Above  all, 
it  behoof  us  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  sid- 
ing with  the  Imperialists,  or  of  entering,  for 
the  present,  yito  negotiation  of  any  kind  with 
them.  Their  exchequer  is  miserably  empty, 
nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  it  should  be  replen- 
ished, unless,  after  Sir  John  Bowring's  fashion, 
toe  strain  a  point  to  help  them  in  that  par- 
ticular. The  corruption  which  characterises 
their  employes,  from  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est, and  their  habitual  extortion  and  cruelty, 
have  left  them  without  real  adherents  in  any 
class  of  the  community.  Scarcely  a  man  is 
to  be  found  who  would  be  willing  to  sacri- 
fice anything,  or  to  brave  anything,  in  their 
cause.  As  we  have  seen,  hised  pirates  are 
the  only  force  on  which  they  can  rely.  While  | 


even  the  Triads  of  Amoy  and  Shanghae,  and 
Utterly  those  of  Canton,  have  acquired  some 
character  for  moderation  and  integrity,  if 
compared  with  their  opponents.  The  force 
at  Nankin  evidently  consists  of  men  who  are 
brave,  and  the  secret  of  whose  courage  has 
been  found  in  the  fact,  that  they  can  trust 
each  other  in  a  manner  which  is  new  in  Chi- 
nese history.  If  there  be  any  certain  lesson 
to  be  gathered  from  the  past,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  on  which  side  the  scale  must  tarn 
between  such  antagonists,  if  it  should  only 
happen  to  them  to  be  left  free  from  external 
meddling.  The  Chinese,  moreover,  are  great 
fatalbts,  and  the  successes  of  the  Insurgents 
have  impressed  them  with  the  sentiment, 
that  the  time  for  Providence  to  bring  its  re- 
tribution on  the  Tartar  dynasty  has  come. 

For  some  time  past  the  China  trade  has 
been  almost  confined  to  exports ;  but  it  will 
be  our  own  fault  if  this  be  continued  much 
longer.  It  would  be  easy  to  induce  the  new 
powers  to  give  us  the  full  sweep  of  their 
noble  rivers.  The  people  are  everywhere 
shrewd  enough  to  see  that  the  advantages  of 
such  intercourse  to  themselves  would  be 
great,  even  greater  than  to  us.  Easy,  too. 
would  it  be  to  secure  stipulations  in  favor 
of  freedom  in  religion,  as  well  as  in  trade, 
and  to  neglect  this  latter  precaution,  after 
seeing  what  religious  influence  has  achieved 
in  that  country,  would  be  a  sin  of  omission 
of  unparalleled  enormity.  There  is  no  fear 
that  France  would  secure  such  a  stipulation, 
and  America  too ;  but  we  are  not  sure  that 
the  ''administrative''  representative  of  this 
country  would  have  any  thought  about  the 
matter,  unless  the  chance  of  a  breeze  at 
home  as  the  consequence  of  neglecting  it 
should  loom  in  the  distance.  The  great  sea- 
coast  of  China,  and  the  greater  part  of  her 
inland  territory  will  be  open  to  European 
influence  if  the  Imperialists  fail,  and  the  Im- 
periallsta  must  fail,  if  England  will  only  re* 
solve  that  they  shall  be  l^t  to  their  own  re- 
sources. 
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A    CRIMINAL  CASE   IN  RUSSIA 


It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
that  a  Jevr  named  Abraham,  the  son  of 
Abraham,  made  his  appearance  one  day  in 
November  at  the  office  of  Captain  Ispravnitz, 
the  head  of  the  police  in  the  district  of 
Badomyset,  in  the  province  of  Kiev.  This 
Abraham,  the  son  of  Abraham,  was  a  tavern- 
keeper,  and,  in  fact,  had  the  post-house  at 
the  little  village  of  Semenowe-Lozy  under 
his  management.  Like  all  other  Jews,  not 
'  only  in  Russia,  but  elsewhere,  he  was  strongly 
averse  to  any  regular  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  consequently,  in  a  country  agricultural 
par  excellence,  was  driven  to  the  alternative 
of  eking  out  bis  pittance  in  life  by  retailing 
spirits,  jobbing  horses,  and  making  as  much 
as  he  could  of  whomsoever  the  ill  destiny  of 
thirst,  or  hunger,  or  fatigue  might  lead  to 
bis  wayside  house. 

When,  therefore,  Abraham,  the  son  of 
Abraham,  deposed  before  the  head  of  police 
that  Francis  Salezy  Krynszloft,  lord- proprie- 
tor of  the  village  of  Semenowe-Lozy,  a  ribh 
and  respectable  man,  was  an  impostor  who 
bore  a  false  name,  and  had  acquired  his 
wealth  and  station  by  the  most  complicated 
system  of  roguery,  the  head  of  police  gave 
evident  signs  of  incredulity.  He  observed, 
at  the  same  time,  that  an  accusation  of  so 
serious  a  nature  required  the  most  irrefrag- 
able proof;  and  that  the  peril  was  great 
which  he,  Abraham,  the  son  of  Abraham,  in- 
curred in  thus  attacking  a  powerful  and 
wealthy  individual,  who  enjoyed  the  repu- 
tation of  civic  virtue  and  Christian  charity. 
But  Abraham,  the  son  of  Abraham,  persisted, 
and  gave  substance  to  his  accusation  by  the 
following  recital : 

"  In  the  year  1800,  there  lived  at  Mozir  a 
BOor  gentleman,  who  was  a  widower,  and 
had  two  sons — Francis  Salezy  Krynszloft, 
and  Joachim  Krynszloft.  Being  without  any 
means  of  existence,  the  three  took  service 
under  Major  Fogel,  receiver  of  the  taxes  at 
Mozir.  Tlie  father  died  at  that  town  on  the 
26th  of  May,  1802,  as  can  be  proved  from 
the  public  register  of  deaths.  The  elder  son, 
Francis,  entered  the  military  service  of  Russia, 


became  captain  in  the  regiment  of  dragoons 
of  the  Zver,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Borodino  in  1812.  An  official  communica- 
tion of  this  glorious  death  was  made  to  the 
authorities  of  Mozir.  As  to  the  younger  son, 
Joachim — accused  in  1814  of  having  poison- 
ed the  Countess  SeraKomoleska,  and,  more- 
over, of  having  drowned  the  young  Count 
Edmund  Sero-Komoleska,  grand-nephew  of 
that  lady — ^he  was  thrown  into  the  prison- 
fortress,  and  arraigned  before  the  criminal 
court.  But  in  the  course  of  his  trial  he  died 
suddenly  at  Mozir,  on  the  12th  of  November, 
1819. 

"  You  see,  your  honor,"  added  the  Jew, 
*^  that  there  can  no  longer  be  a  family  of  the 
name  of  Krynszloft:  'tis  a  dead  race.  Con- 
sequently, the  actual  proprietor  of  Semenowe- 
Lozy  is  either  a  spirit  or  an  impostor." 

Struck  with  the  logic  of  this  argument, 
and  with  the  warmth  with  which  Abraham, 
the  son  of  Abraham,  concluded  his  deposi- 
tion, and  half  persuaded  by  the  appearance 
of  sincerity  which  pervaded  the  general  tone 
and  langusg^  of  his  informant,  Captain 
Ispravnitz  bethought  him  that  the  a£fair 
might  be  worth  investigating,  and  despatched 
an  officer  to  Semenowe-Lozy  to  commence 
the  research. 

To  this  officer,  the  lord-proprietor  showed 
his  family  documents,  and,  among  others,  the 
register  of  his  birth,  with  (he  name  of  Francis 
Salezy  Krynszloft  upon  b,  bom  at  Mozir  the 
22d  of  September,  1111*  This  date  exactly 
tallied  with  the  age  which  the  captain  of 
dragoons,  who  was  kilted  at  Borodino,  would, 
if  still  living,  have  attained.  But  in  spite  of 
the  coincidence,  the  officer  thought  it  his 
duty  to  conduct  the  lord- proprietor  to  Rado- 
myset,  where  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and 
made  the  subject  of  an  indictment. 

The  fact  of  a  wealthy  landowner  beinff 
suddenly  torn  from  his  home,  incarderated 
in  the  public  jail,  and  threatened  with  an  in- 
quisition which  should  prove  him  an  impostor, 
both  in  rank  and  title,  was  sufficient  to  arouse 
the  attention  of  the  public.  No  one  could 
imagine  what  possible  cause   the    feigned 
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Francis  Salezy  Krjnszloft  could  have  bad 
for  assuming  an  extinct  name,  that  had  even 
no  co;inection  with  the  property.  With  the 
roost  minute  precision  were  the  facts  of  the 
case  entered  into  by  the  authorities.  More 
than  three  hundred  witnesses  were  beard, 
and  more  than  two  hundred  registers,  civil 
and  military,  examined.  Officers  and  soldiers 
who  had  served  with  the  real  Francis  Salezy 
Erynszloft  were  brought  from  the  army  of 
the  Caucasus,  and  even  from  the  distant  gar- 
risons of  Siberia,  to  prove  bis  death  at  the 
battle  of  Borodino. 

On  all  sides,  the  proofs  of  the  death  of  the 
two  brotBers  Erynszloft  seemed  established 
beyond  a  doubt.  The  lord-proprietor  was 
therefore  an  impostor,  and,  as  such,  must  be 
exposed  before  the  public  tribunal  of  justice, 
and  punifihed  according  to  his  deserts. 

Pressed  on  all  sides  by  the  evidence  of 
these  facts,  the  pretended  Simon  Pure  at  last 
made  a  full  confession.  He  admitted  that 
he  was  not  entitled  to  the  name  he  bore ; 
but  that  he  was  entitled  to  that  of  Joachim 
Erynszloft,  who  was  supposed  to  have  died 
in  prison  in  the  year  1819,  he  firmly  assever- 
ated ;  and  this  view  of  the  question  he  con- 
firmed by  the  following  recital : 

"  After  the  death  of  my  father,  I  was  in 
the  service  of  Major  Fosel.  The  major  took 
kindly  to  me,  and  1  soon  became  his  secretary, 
bis  confidential  servant,  but  never  his  confi- 
dant. I  fulfilled  to  the  letter  all  the  orders 
he  gave  me ;  but  I  knew  nothing  of  his  pro- 
jects and  designs. 

*^  At  that  time  there  lived  at  Mozir  a  very 
rich  widow,  the  Countess  Sero-Eomoleska. 
She  had  no  children ;  and  every  one  suppos- 
ed she  had  left  all  her  property  to  the 
Father  Capuchins  of  Mozir.  It  was  even 
added  that  a  will  to  that  effect  had  been 
executed  by  her ;  and  people  went  so  far  as 
to  name  some  of  the  most  distiiguished 
persons  in  the  town  as  witnesses  of  her  last 
dispositions.  Rumor  said  that  the  will  was 
contained  in  a  little  box,  which  the  countess 
always  kept  under  her  pillow. 

^  ••  Major  Fogel  contracted  a  lively  friendship 
with  the  countess,  and  visited  her  house 
daily.  This  friendship  grew  into  absolute 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  lady ;  and  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  the  Capuchins,  she 
finally  abandoned  to  the  major  the  manage- 
ment of  all  her  affairs  and  property.  With 
the  countess  lived  a  young  orphan  of  great 
beauty;  her  name  was  Julia  Erynewieska. 
At  first  sight,  I  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
her,  and  was  happy  in  meeting  with  an  equal 
return  of  tenderness ;  but  the  countess  was 


opposed  to  a  marriage,  and  said  that  Julia 
was  too  young  to  think  of  settling  in  life. 

"  One  day  the  major  brought  the  countess 
some  bottles  of  Tokay,  which  he  represented 
as  more  than  a  hundred  years  old.  The 
countess  tasted  it,  and  found  it  excellent. 
*  Then  donH  give  any  away,'  s^d  Major  Fogel ; 
'  but  keep  it  all  for  yourself.  Each  of  these 
battles  is  a  treasure ;  and  I  hope  you  will 
not  give  a  drop  to  anybody — not  even  to 
Julia,'  added  be  smiling. 

"  The  countess  followed  his  advice  only  too 
strictly.  She  got  into  the  habit  of  taking 
every  day,  after  her  dinner,  one  glass  of  this 
exquisite  wine;  but  from  that  moment  she 
became  an  invalid,  and  her  health,  habitually 
so  excellent,  declined  day  by  day,  till  at  last 
she  was  forced  to  keep  her  bed.  The  major 
passed  whole  nights  by  her  side,  in  rivalry 
with  the  Capuchins.  Julia,  who  is  now  my 
wife,  has  told  me  that  one  night  when  the 
sick  lady  had  dozed  off,  and  the  attendant 
monk  had  also  subsided  into  a  profound 
sleep,  Major  Fogel  gently  raised  the 
countess's  pillow,  took  the  little  box  which 
was  under  it,  and  abstracting  a  large  paper, 
put  in  its  place  one  of  equal  size ;  then  re- 
placed all  things  in  their  former  state.  In 
less  than  half  an  hour  after,  the  countess 
awoke,  and  the  major  hastened  to  give  her 
the  medicine  which  the  surgeon  Isailoff  had 
prescribed  the  evening  before.  But  scarcely 
had  the  countess  taken  the  draught,  ere  she 
was  seized  with  convulsions,  and  gave  up  the 
ghost  in  horrible  agony. 

*'  I  do  not  know  whether  Major  Fogel  sua- 
sected  Julia  of  having  witnessed,  from  the 
little  side- chamber  in  which  she  slept,  the 
evil  action  which  he  had  committed  ;  but  be 
said,  as  though  to  pacify  the  grief  with  which 
the  orphan  gazed  on  the  dead  body  of  her 
benefactress ;  '  I  take  upon  me  to  marry  you 
to  Joachim,  and  to  give  yon  a  marriage- 
portion.' 

"  When  the  decease  of  the  Countess  Sero- 
Eomoleska  had  been  legally  verified,  the 
little  box  containing  her  will  was  opened. 
But  to  the  great  astonishment  of  every  one, 
and  particularly  of  the  monks,  the  will — 
signed  by  the  countess,  and  witnessed  by  four 
Russian  functionaries  of  Mozir — made  a  genc^ 
ral  bequest  of  all  the  property  of  the  deceas* 
ed  to  Major  Fogel,  on  condition  that  if,  within 
three  years,  any  heir  to  the  countess  should 
be  found,  all  the  subject-matter  of  her  will 
should  go  to  that  heir,  with  the  exception  of 
one-fourth  part,  which  should  belong  to 
Major  Fogel.  The  property  of  the  countess 
was  valtt^  at  two  million  rubles. 
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''Fire  months  had  scarcely  elapsed  since 
the  death  of  the  countess,  when  there  ar- 
rived at  Mozir  the  young  Count  Edmund 
Sero-Komoleska,  grand-nephew  of  the  de- 
ceased. The  right  of  this  young  man  to  the 
succession  was  a  secret  to  no  one,  and  Major 
Fogel  knew  it  as  well  as  we.  He  received 
the  last  and  only  heir  of  the  countess  with  a 

freat  demonstration  of  friendship ;  nay,  his 
indness  was  all  but  paternal.  He  welcomed 
him  to  his  own  house,  surrounded  him  with 
the  most  delicate  and  continuous  solicitude, 
and  provided  with  affectionate  attention 
everything  his  guest  desired. 

**  Unfortunately,  the  young  Count  Edmund 
in  quitting  Cracow,  where  he  usually  lived, 
had  forgotten  the  certi6cate  of  the  death  of 
his  father  and  mother,  thinking  that  the  titles 
and  other  documents  he  hacT  brought  with 
him  would  more  than  suffice  to  prove  .his 
identity.  Major  Fogel  pointed  out  to  him 
this  deficiency  in  the  family  papers,  but 
added  at  the  same  time :  '  As  to  myself,  my 
dear  friend,  I  am  convinced  that  you  are 
really  and  truly  the  legilimate  heir  of  the 
Countess  Sero-Komoleska,  but  law  requires 
great  formalities,  and  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
submit  to  them.'  The  count  at  once  admit- 
ted the  justice  of  this  remark ;  and  a  confi- 
dential servant  was  sent  to  Cracow  to  find 
the  documents,  without  which  the  affair  could 
not  be  brought  to  a  termination. 

"During  the  time  which  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
messenger's  journey,  the  msjor  sought  all 
possible  means  of  amusing  Count  Edmund. 
I  was  his  daily  companion.  Once,  when  we 
were  going  out  shooting,  the  major  gave  me 
a  fowui^- piece,  and  said :  '  Load  it  well,  for 
Count  Edmund  will  use  it.'  I  loaded  it  as 
you  usually  do  a  fowling-piece,  and  yet  the 
barrel  burst  at  the  first  fire,  and  the  count 
received  a  contusion  on  his  cheek  and  his 
arm.  Fortunately,  the  wounds  were  not 
serious,  and  the  cure  was  speedy. 

"  On  another  occasion,  the  major  bought  a 
horse  for  the  count — a  horse  which  appeared 
very  docile.  The  major  had  it  saddled  with 
his  own  saddle,  and  showed  me  himself  that 
every  part  of  the  horse-gear  was  in  perfect 
order.  He  then  bade  me  accompany  the 
count,  who  wished  to  take  a  ride  into  the 
country.  But  scarcely  had  we  got  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  town  when  the  horse,  which 
had  appeared  so  docile,  began  to  kick  and 
rear ;  the  saddle-girths  broke,  and  the  count, 
although  a  good  horseman,  fell  and  dislocat- 
ed his  arm.  He  might  have  been  killed,  for 
the  road  was  scattered  over  with  pieces  of 


rock  and  pointed  stones.  Again,  however, 
the  count  escaped  with  a  few  bleedings  and 
a  little  forced  repose.  Still,  I  thought  there 
was  nothing  but  fatality  in  all  this.  Said  I 
to  myself:  'There  are  persons  who  cannot 
change  countries  without  exposing  them- 
selves to  perils  and  tribulations  of  all  kinds. 
Count  Edmund  is  one  of  that  sort.' 

[Let  me  here  interrupt  the  narrative  of 
my  deponent  by  remarking,  that  there  is  a 
general  belief  in  Russia,  to  the  effect  that 
certain  persons  cannot  change  their  country, 
nor  even  their  dwelling-place,  without  in- 
curring misfortune,  sickness,  or  death.  And 
this  belief  attaches  the  Russian  peasantry 
more  strongly  to  locality  than  any  other  agri- 
cultural population  in  Europe.] 

'^But  suddenly  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  tore  the  veil  from  my  eyes.  One  day 
the  major,  taking  me  aside,  informed  me  in 
a  mysterious  manner  thst  the  count  was  mak- 
ing love  to  Julia,  and  intended  to  seduce  her. 
This  deceitful  communication  did  not  give 
me  the  slightest  uneasiness;  I  knew  the 
honor  and  delicacy  which  distinguished  Count 
Edmund,  and  I  felt  sure  of  the  virtue  of  Julia. 
But  the  conduct  of  the  major  turned  my  sus- 
picions upon  him,  and  I  sought  to  clear  up 
certain  doubts.  I  commenced  by  examining 
the  gun  which  had  burst  in  firing.  It  was 
still  in  the  house,  and  I  became  convinced 
that  holes  had  been  designedly  made  in  the 
barrel  in  several  places.  I  also  succeeded 
in  ascertaining  that  the  horse  which  all  but 
killed  the  young  count,  had  been  bought  with 
the  perfect  knowledge  that  in  town  it  was 
docile,  while  in  the  open  country  it  became 
fierce  and  uncontrollable,  even  in  the  hands 
of  the  most  experienced  grooms, 

"  I  would  gladly  have  spoken  out,  but  my 
servile  condition  prevented  me  from  ven- 
turing. No  one  would  have  believed  me: 
are  men  who  have  no  social  position  ever  be- 
lieved ?  I  was  silent  then,  both  to  the  young 
count  and  the  rest  of  my  acquaintances. 

"  We  now  went — the  major,  the  count,  and 
myself — to  the  country  retirement  of  the  de- 
ceased countess  at  Pynski,  situated  on  the 
border  of  some  huge  marshes.  Encouraged 
by  the  major,  who  never  ceased  telling  us 
that  we  were  ^onng,  and  that  pleasure  ought 
to  be  our  principal  occupation,  the  count 
and  myself  often  boated  over  the  marshes  in 
pursuit  of  ducks,  which  were  very  abundant 
there.  I  rowed,  and  the  count  shot.  No- 
thing ever  crossed  the  even  tenor  of  our  suc- 
cess, and  I  began  to  think  that  the  fatality 
which  hovered  over  the  count's  head  was 
entirely  gone.   Even  the  result  of  my  exami- 
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nation  with  regard  to  tbe  burst  barrel  and 
the  vicious  horse  was  gradually  effaced  from 
my  memory,  and  I  no  longer  harbored  a 
shadow  of  suspicion. 

"  One  day,  the  major  invited  Count  £d« 
mund  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  nobleman  whose 
ch&teau  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  marshes. 
*Yoa  will  see  there/  said  he,  'one  of  the 
most  magnificent  monuments  of  the  middle 
ages.  Besides  this  attraction,  and  the  beauty 
of  its  situation,  the  manor-house,  which  I  am 
sure  you  will  admire,  possesses  one  of  the 
most  complete  libraries  in  Russia.'  This  was 
enough  to  fix  the  determination  of  the  young 
count,  and  he  acceded  to  the  major's  propo- 
sition. Unlike  most  men  of  his  years,  the 
young  count  loved  study  nearly  as  mtich  as 
pleasure ;  and  his  knowledge  of  art  and  litera- 
ture rendered  interesting  to  him  everything 
that  bore  the  aspect  of  grandeur  or  antiquity. 

'*  In  our  passage  over  the  marshes,  it  was 
agr^^d  that  we  should  have  some  sport  among 
the  wild-ducks ;  but  the  major  not  caring  for 
this  amusement,  said  he  would  join  us  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water. 

"  The  count  and  I  took  the  same  little  boat 
we  always  used  on  our  aquatic  excursions. 
When  in  the  middle  of  the  marsh,  our  frail 
bark  began  filling  with  water.  I  saw  the 
danger,  and  rowed  hard  for  the  shore.  The 
count  grew  nervous — he  could  not  swim. 
*  Do  not  stir,  my  lord,'  I  said ;  *  there  is  still 
hope  1'  He  did  not  heed  my  counsel,  threw 
himself  about,  and  caused  the  boat  to  fill  so 
quickly,  that  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  under 
water.  '  Cling  to  the  boat !'  I  cried  ;  '  I  am 
coming  to  you.'  I  tried  to  catch  hold  of  him 
by  the  hair,  but  his  terror  prevented  him 
from  hearing  me,  and  he  struggled  for  the 
land.  I  soon  saw  him  twenty  or  thirty 
strokes  from  me,  battling  with  the  waters : 
be  appeared,  and  disappeared  again;  then 
finally  sank  to  rise  no  more.  With  an  effort 
I  gained  the  shore,  and  called  for  aid.  Some 
fishermen  arrived,  swept  the  waters,  and  at 
the  end  of  an  hour  brought  me  the  corpse  of 
the  unfortunate  young  count. 

"  I  was  stupefied ;  I  scarcely  comprehend- 
ed the  nature  of  the  misfortune  I  had  wit- 
nessed. Tlie  fishermen,  less  excited  than 
myself,  examined  the  boat,  and  to  their  great 
surprise,  found  that  its  keel  was  pierced  in 
several  places  with  a  borer,  and  that  the 
holes  had  been  cleverly  concealed  by  crumbs 
of  black  sarrazin  bread.  A  gardener  who 
lived  on  the  border  of  the  marshes  added, 
that  he  had  seen  the  major  at  dawn  of  day 
inspect  the  fatal  boat  with  the  most  minute 
attention. 


''  Some  one  had  gone  in  all  haste  to  the 
major.  He  arrived.  I  then  at  length  gave 
utterance,  though  in  measured  terms  of  in- 
dignation, to  the  suspicions  which  formerly 
beset  me,  and  which  had  now  revised  io  con- 
sequence of  the  last  and  irreparable  misfor* 
tune;  but  the  major,  unrestrained  by  the 
moderation  of  my  language,  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  despair,  assailed  me  with  a  tbou' 
sand  curses  and  maledictions,  and  had  me 
manacled  like  a  criminal,  and  sent  to  Fendis: 
thence  I  was  removed  to  Mozir,  incarcerated, 
and  treated  in  all  respects  as  the  murderer 
of  the  young  Count  Edmund  Sero-Komo- 
leska. 

<^  The  inquiry  proceeded.  I  was  amased 
at  such  audacity  in  wickedness — at  such  per- 
versity  of  human  nature.  I  declared  my  in- 
nocence, I  invoked  every  means  for  my 
defence ;  but  a  deaf  ear  was  turned  to  all 
my  cries.  I  learned  that  I  was  to  be  con- 
demned to  the  utmost  severity  of  the  knout. 
The  thought  that  I,  a  gentleman's  son,  should 
perish  in  such  a  manner !  it  made  me  shud- 
der. I  beseeched,  and  at  last  the  jailer  gave 
me  some  paper,  and  pen  and  ink.  I  address- 
ed a  petition  to  the  *'  Marshal  of  Nobility'  at 
Mozir.  In  this  petition  I  exposed  the  whole 
affair  in  its  hideous  fidelity.  The  sympathize 
ing  jailer,  who  began  even  himself  to  think 
me  mnocent,  undertook  to  place  my  suppli- 
cation in  the  proper  hands.  He  succeeded, 
and  three  days  after  I  learned  that  a  fresh 
inquiry  was  to  be  set  on  foot. 

"  One  night  when,  with  eyes  dilated  and 
brain  heated  with  feverish  excitement,  I  was 
grasping  mentally  at  the  hope  of  acquittal, 
the  door  of  my  dungeon  opened,  and  my  ac- 
cuser appeared. 

« *  Led  by  the  attachment  which  I  formerly 
felt  for  you,'  said  he  in  a  mufiled  voice» '  I 
come  to  save  you.' 

" '  Save  me !'  I  exclaimed ; '  it  is  very  late.' 

<'  *  There  is  still  time,'  rejoined  the  major; 
'  but  the  momenta  are  precious — you  muai 
not  lose  them  in  vain  words.  Again,  I  wish 
to  spare  you  an  infamous  punishment  and  tbe 
tortures  of  the  knout.    Are  you  willing  V 

" '  Am  I  willing  I  O  say,  say  1'  cried  I  for- 
getting, in  the  invincible  love  of  life  which  at- 
taches to  human  nature,  that  I  had  before 
me  the  author  of  all  my  misfortunes,  and 
that  I  was  about  to  owe  life,  honor,  liberty^ 
to — ^a  murderer  I 

''The  major  then  told  me  I  must  feiga 
sickness,  and  afterwards  death.  'On  your 
resurrection,'  added  he, '  you  must  take  the 
name  of  your  elder  brother,  he  who  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Borodino.' 
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"  *  That  will  be  an  impostare,'  said  I. 

*"No,  no!*  answered  the  major.  'Will 
it  not,  after  all,  be  the  name  of  your  father 
and  your  family  ?  The  play  enacted — and  it 
only  depends  on  you  whether  you  enact  it 
well  or  not — ^your  brother's  name  assumed, 
I  will  provide  for  your  fortune,  and,  believe 
me,  it  will  not  be  a  bad  one.' 

*^  There  is  an  old  proverb  which  says :  ^  A 
drowning  man  will  catch  at  the  edge  of  a 
razor!'  I  was  that  man.  I  consented  to 
everything.  I  complained,  J  feigned  sick- 
ness. A  doctor  was  called  in,  who,  smiling, 
ordered  me  some  potions.  I  asked  for  a 
priest ;  he  came  to  confess  me,  and  declared, 
as  also  did  the  doctor,  that  I  was  in  great 
danger.  The  doctor,  the  priest,  the  jailer, 
were  all  in  the  secret.  In  short,  they  did  not 
long  leave  me  to  counterfeit  death  before 
they  put  me  in  my  coffin,  and  carried  me  to 
a  chapel,  whence  the  major  delivered  me  in 
the  Dight*time.  Next  day,  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  beholding,  from  Major  Fogel's  win- 
dow, my  own  burial  performed  with  the 
usual  funereal  ceremonies. 

*'*  There  you  are,  free  at  last,'  said  the 
major,  embracing  me ;  *  but  I  have  still  my 
promise  to  fulfil.'  Singular  mystery  of  the 
numan  heart !  that  man,  whose  cupidity  had 
twice  led  him  to  commit  murder,  wept  as  he 
pressed  me  to  his  bosom. 

'*  The  following  day,  the  major  gave  me 
fifty  thousand  rubles,  and  married  me  to 
Julia,  the  ward  of  the  deceased  countess.  A 
week  after,  I  set  out  with  my  wife  for  Bessa- 
rabia, where  I  lived  several  years.  Having 
learned  the  death  of  Major  Fogel,  I  could  not 
resist  the  desire  of  revisiting  the  home  of  my 
childhood.  I  returned  to  the  district  of 
Radomyset,  and  bought  some  domains  where- 
on I  intended  to  end  my  days." 

Such  was  the  deposition  of  the  accused. 
It  was  duly  signed  by  the  deponent,  who 
swore,  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  that  he  had 
therein  told  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 


the  truth.  Julia,  the  wife,  confirmed  the 
statements  of  her  husband.  By  a  piece  of 
good  luck,  the  gardener  who  had  seen  Major 
Fogel  at  the  boat  on  the  morning  of  the  aay 
on  which  Count  Edmund  was  drowned,  stm 
survived,  and  was  met  with  at  Pendiz ;  and 
the  retired  officer  who  had  sold  the  vicious 
horse  to  the  major,  also  lived  to  give  his 
share  of  evidence.  ^ 

The  four  functionaries  who  had  witnessed 
the  substituted  will  of  the  countess,  had  been 
transported  to  Siberia  for  robbing  the  im- 
perial treasury.  It  was  unknown  whether: 
they  were  dead,  or  still  living  at  Tobolsk,  the 
QApital  of  Siberia;  but  from  the  nature  of 
their  characters,  it  was  not  supposed  that 
their  testimony  would  be  of  much  value. 

The  lord-proprietor  of  SemenoweLoay 
was  acquitted,  with  an  injunction  that  he 
should  resume  his  old  name  of  Joachim,  and 
was  completely  re-established  in  his  goode, 
honors,  and  <lignities. 

The  tribunal  of  the  government  of  Kiev 
confirmed  the  judgment  of  the  inferior  court; 
but  in  scarcely  three  weeks  from  his  acquittal, 
Joachim  Krynszloft  breathed  his  last.  Three 
daughters  were  the  fruits  of  his  marriage 
with  Julia,  and  these  are  still  living  with 
their  husbands  in  Bessarabia. 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain,  from  the 
perusal  of  this  narrative,  that  in  a  country 
where  wills  may  be  so  easily  forged,  and 
murders  committed  by  the  powerful  with 
such  impunity ;  where  doctors,  priests,  and 
jailers  may  be  so  easily  bribed,  and  justice  so 
easily  blinded — that  in  a  country  where,  in 
one  word,  such  circumstances  as  I  have 
above  described  could  take  place  in  the 
manner  they  did,  there  can  be  little  authority 
in  the  law  to  inspire  confidence  or  to  com- 
mand respect — there  can  be  little  force  in  the 
threats  of  justice  to  deter  the  rich  from  com* 
mitting  crimes,  when,  if  detected,  they  can 
so  easily  transfer  them  to  the  shoulders  of 
the  poor. 
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A  PILGRIMAGE   TO   MEDINAH  AND   MECCAH.* 


Ffw  subjects  can  be  more  interesting  than 
tbose  which  lift  the  veil  from  scenes  hitherto 
wrapt  in  all  but  impenetrable  mystery,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  Douglas  "  to 
bell  the  cat."  A  great  portion  of  the  inte- 
rior of  Arabia  may  be  fairly  termed  a  terra 
incognita.  Centuries  have  passed  since  any 
European  pilgrim  except  Burckhardt  trod 
the  Prophet's  Sanctuary ;  and  on  many  in- 
ieresting  points  connected  therewith  a  com- 
plete ignorance  has  long  existed,  owing  to 
the  incompleteness  of  the  pilgrimage  or  the 
incapacity  of  the  pilgrim. 

Lieutenant  Burton,  who  is  already  well 
known  to  the  public  as  Che  author  of  works 
of  travel,  falconry,  and  language  in  the  East, 
and  in  some  of  which  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
is  strongly  developed,  has  at  length  faced  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  journey,  and 
presented  us  with  two  very  interesting  vol- 
umes ;  the  third,  which  treats  of  Meccah,  is 
promised  in  the  autumn.    The  author  says — 

Being  thoroughly  tired  of  progress  and  civiliza- 
tion, curious  to  see  withimy  eyes  what  others  are 
content  to  hear  with  their  ears — namely,  Moslem's 
inner  life  in  a  really  Mohammedan  coanlry — and 
longing,  if  truth  be  told,  to  set  foot  on  that  myste- 
rious spot  which  no  tourist  bad  yet  described, 
measured,  sketched,  and  daguerreotyped,  I  re- 
solved to  resume  my  old  character  of  a  Persian 
wanderer,!  and  to  make  the  attempt. 

To  accomplish  his  purpose  the  most  per- 
fect disguise  was  indispensable,  for  had  the 
slightest  suspicion  arisen  of  his  being  a  Frank 
when  treading  the  forbidden  ground,  an  in- 
furiated mob  would  have  torn  him  into  a 
thousand  pieces ;  he  therefore  embarked  at 
Southampton  as  a  Persian  prince ;  and,  al- 
though he  does  not  mention  the  fact,  we 
know  from  a  fellow-passenger  who  was  the 

*  Pertonal  Ncarrative  of  a  Pilpritnage  to  El  Me- 
dinah  and  Meeeah,  By  Richard  F.  Bortoo,  Liea- 
ienant  Bombay  Army.  London  :  LoDgman  and 
Qo.    Two  VoU  8vo,  1855. 

t  The  vagrant,  the  merchant,  and  the  philoso- 
pher, amongst  Orientals,  are  frequently  united  Ij^ 
the  same  person. 


I  depositary  of  his  secret,  that  so  effectual  was 
his  disffuise,  and  with  so  much  imperturba- 
bility did  he  preserve  his  oriental  character, 
that  some  of  his  brother  officers  who  were 
on  board,  and  had  been  living  with  him  at 
his  club,  were  so  completely  deceived  by  the 
gravity  with  which  he  denied  all  knowledge 
of  them,  that  at  length  they  became  quite 
satisfied  the  Persian  Prince  was  not  Lieuten- 
ant Burton. 

Having  been  four  years  in  England,  he 
employed  the  fortnight  occupied  by  the  pas- 
sage in  habituating  himself  to  some  oriental 
customs,  in  which  the  slightest  omission  or 
mistake  might  cost  him  his  life ;  among  other 
customs  he  mentions  drinking : — 

Look,  for  instance,  at  an  Indian  Moslem  drink- 
ing a  glass  of  water.  With  us  the  operation  is 
simple  enough,  but  his  performance  includes  no 
less  than  five  novelties.  In  the  first  place,  he 
clutches  his  tumbler  as  though  it  were  tbe  throat 
of  a  foe ;  secondly,  he  ejaculates,  **  In  the  name 
of  Allah  tbe  compassionate,  the  merciful  !**  before 
wetting  his  lips ;  thirdly,  he  imbibes  the  contents, 
swallowing  them,  not  drinking,  and  ending  with 
a  satisfied  grunt ;  fourthly,  before  setting  down 
the  cup,  he  sighs  forth,  ^  Praise  be  to  Allah  !*'  of 
which  you  will  understand  the  full  meanin?  in 
the  desert ;  and  fifthly,  he  replies,  "  May  Allah 
make  it  pleasant  to  thee!"  in  answer  to  his 
friend*8  polite  *'  Pleasurably  and  health !"  Also 
he  is  careful  to  avoid  the  irreligious  action  of 
drinking  the  pure  element  in  a  standing  poeitioo, 
mindfulhowever  of  the  three  recognizea  excep- 
tions, the  fluid  of  the  Holy  Well,  Zem-2^m,  water 
distributed  in  charity,  and  that  which  remains 
after  Wuzu,  the  lesser  ablution,  &c. 

The  foregoing  extract,  which  explains  one 
among  thousands  of  similar  minute  ceremo* 
nies,  each  indispensable  to  our  pilgrim's 
safety,  may  afford  us  a  tolerable  idea  of  some 
of  the  minor  difficulties  our  enterpriung  an* 
thor  had  to  encounter  subsequently. 

On  arriving  at  Alexandria,  his  friend  Mr. 
John  Larking  (so  well  known  to  all  Egyptian 
travellers,  and  for  so  many  years  the  able 
and  respected  British  Consul  at  that  port) 
received  him  hospitably  at  his  house  on  tbe 
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banks  of  the  Mahmudiyah  Canal,  at  which, 
be  remarks — 

The  better  to  blind  the  inqoisitive  eyes  of  ser- 
vants and  visitors,  my  friend  lodged  me  in  an  out- 
hoase,  where  1  coald  revel  in  the  utmost  freedom 
of  life  and  manners. 

Our  atithor  next  sent  for  a  learned  shaykh, 
80  as  to  study  more  deeply  the  intricacies  of 
the  Moslem  creed,  to  revive  the  recollections 
of  religious  ablution,  and  to  complete  his 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  prostration.  He 
also  acquired  some  celebrity  by  a  happy 
union  of  mystery  and  medicine ;  and  after  a 
month  spent  at  Alexandria,  he  prepared  to 
assume  the  character  of  a  wandering  der- 
vish, and  commence  his  travels.  Obtaining 
a  passport  as  an  Indo-British  subject,  he 
proceeds  to  the  Zabit,  or  police  magistrate, 
to  get  it  countersigned.  His  description  of 
the  difficulties  and  delays  of  the  officials,  and 
of  his  hair-breadth  escape  of  a  sound  cow- 
hiding,  are  very  amusingly  narrated.  The 
countersign  obtained,  he  kisses  the  hand  of 
his  host  (Mr.  Larking)  with  "  humble  osten- 
tation," and  starts  off  by  the  steamer  for 
Cairo.  He  finds  a  brother  officer  on  board, 
who  abuses  him  freely  for  touching  his  el- 
bow, thus  paying  a  compliment  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  disguise.  A  merchant  from 
Lahore  is  a  fellow- passenger,  and  offers  our 
author  the  hospitalities  of  his  house  at  Cairo, 
which  he  accepts  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
takes  up  his  abode  in  the  Jemlaiyab,  or  Greek 
quarter,  where  he  finds  a  friend,  Haji  Wali, 
who  recommends  him  to  cive  up  all  connec- 
tion with  Persia  on  the  following  substantial 
grounds : — 

If  you  persist  on  being  an  Ajemi,  yon  will  get 
yourself  into  trouble  :  in  Egypt  you  will  be  curs- 
ed, in  Arabia  you  will  be  beaten  as  a  heretic,  you 
will  pay  the  treble  of  what  other  travellers  do, 
and  if  you  fall  sick  you  may  die  by  the  road- 
aide. 


For  these  cogent  reasons  our  traveller  de- 
cided upon  assuming  an  Afghan  parentage, 
bom  in  India,  and  educated  at  Rangoon ;  in 
this  disguise,  Persian,  Hindustani,  and  Ara- 
bic language  would  suffice,  and  the  migra- 
tory nature  of  his  early  life  would  offer  a 
very  ready  excuse  for  triffing  inaccuracies  in 
conversation. 

Many  of  Mr.  Burton's  remarks  evince  a 
mind  strongly  orientalized  on  some  points ; 
thus,  his  delight  at  leaving  England  derives 
an  additional  charm  from  its  removing  him 
from  "  civilization  and  progress ;''  then  again, 
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his  remarks  on  slavery  lead  one  to  believe 
he  is  an  advocate  for  its  existence  in  the 
East,  where  the  treatment  of  the  slaves  is 
inBnitely  more  mild  and  liberal  than  in  any 
of  the  old  Spanish  colonies  or  in  the  Unitea 
States,  the  miscalled  land  of  liberty,  where 
they  are  daily  "  lengthening  the  cords,  and 
strengthening  the  stakes"  of  slavery.  Li 
short,  the  convictions  of  his  mind  appear  to 
be  most  clearly  that  the  Eastern  is  only  to 
be  ruled  by  fear ;  the  language  possesses  no 
word  for  gratitude,  and  kindness  is  sure  to 
be  ascribed  to  weakness.  He  practices  largely 
as  a  physician  at  Cairo,  where  his  friend 
Haji  Wali  catered  for  patients  for  him  with 
great  success.  His  observations  on  this  topic 
are  amusing : — 

In  Earope  yonr  travelling  doctor  advertises  the 
loss  of  a  diamond  ring,  the  gift  of  a  Russian  au- 
tocrat, or  he  monopolizes  a  whole  colamn  in  a 
newspaper,  feeing,  perhaps,  a  little  for  the  use  of 
a  signature ;  the  large  brass  plate,  the  gold«beaded 
cane,  the  rauling  chariot,  and  the  summons  from 
the  sermon,  complete  the  work.  Here  there  is  no 
such  royal  rosd  to  medical  fame.  You  must  be- 
gin by  sitting  with  the  porter,  who  Is  sure  to  have 
blear  eyes,  into  which  yon  drop  a  little^  nitrate  of 
silver,  whilst  yon  instil  into  his  ear  the  pleasing 
intelligence  that  you  never  take  a  fee  from  the 
poor.  He  recovers ;  his  report  of  you  spreads 
far  and  wide,  crowding  your  door  with  paupers. 
They  come  to  you  as  though  you  were  their  ser- 
vant, and  when  cured,  turn  their  backs  upon  yon 
forever.  Hence  it  is  that  European  doctors 
generally  complain  of  ingratitude  on  the  part  of 
their  oriental  patients.  It  is  true  that  if  you  save 
a  man's  life,  he  naturally  asks  you  for  the  means 
of  preserving  it.  Moreover,  in  none  of  the  East- 
ern languages  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is 
there  a  single  term  conveying  the  meaning  of  our 
"  Gratitude,"  and  none  but  Germans  have  ideas 
nnexplainable  by  words.  But  yon  must  not  con- 
demn the  absence  of  a  virtue  without  considering 
the  cause.  An  oriental  deems  that  he  has  a 
right  to  your  surplus.  *' Daily  bread  is  divided** 
(by  heaven),  he  asserts,  and  eating  yours  he  con- 
siders it  his  own.    Thus  it  is  with  other  things. 

When  the  mob  has  raised  you  to  fame,  patients 
of  a  better  class  will  slowly  appear  on  the  scene. 
After  some  coquetting  about  **  Etiquette,"  whether 
you  are  to  visit  them  or  they  are  to  call  upon 
you,  they  make  up  their  minds  to  see  you,  and  to 
judge  with  their  eyes  whether  you  are  to  be  trast- 
ed  or  not  \  whilst  you  on  your  side  set  oot  witk 
the  determination  that  they  shall  at  once  cross  the 
Rubicon ;  in  less  classical  phrase,  swallow  your 
drug.  If  you  visit  the  house  you  insist  upon  the 
patient's  servants  attending  you;  he  most  also 
provide  and  pay  an  ass  for  your  conveyance,  no 
matter  if  it  be  only  to  the  other  side  of  the  street. 

Salutations,  dec,  having  been  gone  through, 
the  inquiry  about  the  state  of  your  health 
ensues. 
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Then  you  are  aaked  what  refreshments  yoo 
will  take ;  yon  studiously  mention  something  not 
likely  to  be  in  the  house,  but  at  last  you  rough  it 
with  a  pipe  and  a  cup  of  coffee.  Then  you  pro- 
ceed to  the  patient,  who  extends  his  wrist,  and 
asks  you  what  bis  complaint  is.  Then  you  ex- 
amine his  tongue,  vou  feel  his  pulse,  you  look 
learned,  and  be  is  talking  all  the  time ;  after  hear- 
ing a  detailed  list  of  all  his  ailments,  yon  gravely 
discover  them,  taking  for  the  same  as  much  praise 
to  yourself  as  does  the  practicing  phrenologist  for 
a  similar  simple  exercise  of  the  reasoning  facul- 
ties. .... 

Whatever  you  prescribe  must  be  solid  and  ma- 
terial, and  if  you  accompany  it  with  something 
painful,  such  as  rubbing  unto  scarification  with  a 
horse-brush,  so  much  the  better.  Easterns,  as 
our  peasants  in  Europe,  like  the  doctor  to  give 
them  the  value  of  their  money.  Besides  which, 
rough  measures  act  beneficially  upon  their  imag- 
ination. So  the  hakim  of  the  king  of  Persia 
cured  fevers  by  the  bastinado ;  patients  are*  bene- 
ficially baked  in  a  bread-oven  at  Bagdad ;  and  an 
Egyptian  at  Alexandria,  whose  quartan  resisted 
the  strongest  appliances  of  European  physic,  was 
effectually  healed  by  the  actual  cautery,  which  a 
certain  Arab  shaykh  applied  to  the  crown  of  his 
head. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  style  of 
an  oriental  prescription : — 

In  the  name  of  Allah,  the  compassionate,  the 
merciful,  and  blessiugs  and  peace  be  upon  our 
Lord  the  Prophet,  and  his  family,  and  his  com- 
panions one  and  all!  But  afterwards  let  him 
take  bees -honey  and  cinnamon  and  album  grs- 
cum,  of  each  half-.a-part,  and  of  ginger  a  whole 
part,  which  let  him  pound  and  mix  with  the  ho- 
oey, and  form  boluses,  each  bolus  the  weight  of  a 
miskal,  and  of  it  let  bim  use  every  day  a  miakal 
on  the  saliva  (take  it  fasting  on  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning).  Verily  its  effects  are  wonderful. 
And  let  him  abstain  from  flesh,  fish,  vegetables, 
sweetmeats,  flatulent  food,  acids  of  all  descrip- 
tions, as  well  as  the  major  ablution,  and  live  in 
perfect  quiet.  So  shall  he  be  cured  by  the  help 
of  the  King  the  Healer.  And  the  peace  .  .  . 
.  .  When  the  prescription  is  writren  out,  you 
affix  an  impression  of  your  ring  seal  to  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  it,  that  no  one  may  be  able 
to  add  to,  or  to  take  from  its  contents. 

Our  active-minded  pilgrim,  not  content 
with  medicine,  dabbles  a  little  in  law  mat- 
ters on  behalf  of  one  of  his  companions ; 
and  here  we  fear  his  zeal  has  outstripped  his 
judgment,  for  he  brings  a  serious  charge  of 
mal- administration  of  justice  against  the  con- 
sul at  Cairo,  in  a  case  wherein  his  friend 
Haji  Wall  was  concerned;  but  whatever 
other  qualities  Mr.  Walne,  the  consul  in 
question,  may  want,  he  is  so  universally  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  just  and  righteous  judge,  that 
we  cannot  afford  a  ready  assent  to  so  serious 
an  imputation. 


There  are  some  interesting  details  of  Mos- 
lem life  during  the  Ramazan,  when  (he  ob- 
serves) "  for  the  space  of  sixteen  consecutive 
hours  and  a  quarter  we  were  forbidden  to 
eat,  drink,  smoke,  snuff",  and  even  to  swallow 
our  saliva  designedly."  The  middle  and 
lower  ranks  observe  the  duties  most  relig- 
iously, and  of  the  many  who  suffered  se- 
verely from  total  abstinence,  he  fottnd  but 
one  patient  who  would  eat  to  save  his  life ; 
at  the  same  time  he  remarks  that  the  tem- 
pers get  terribly  soured,  "  the  men  curse  one 
another,  and  beat  the  women.  The  women 
slap  and  abuse  the  children,  and  these  in 
their  turn  cruelly  entreat  and  use  harsh  lan- 
guage to  the  dogs  and  cats." 

Those  who  are  learned  in  ecclesiastical  ar- 
chitecture will  find  an  interesting  account  of 
the  mosques  in  Chapter  YI.,  but  it  deals  too 
much  in  syncretisms,  myriomorphoses,  hy- 
paethrals,  &c.,  to  be  interesting  to  the  unini- 
tiated. At  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter 
the  author  expresses  an  opinion  as  to  the 
universal  hatred  and  contempt  in  which 
Franks  are  held  by  Egyptians,  despite  of  ail 
the  external  appearances  to  the  contrary. 
He  considers  the  French  as  standing  highest 
in  their  estimation,  an  opinion  which  need 
not  excite  much  surprise,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered how  many  of  the  greatest  scoundrels 
from  Malta  and  the  Ionian  Islands  are  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  British  subjects ;  but 
perhaps  a  further  reason  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  French  educate  Frenchmea 
for  the  subordinate  posts  in  the  consular 
offices,  whereas  the  British  nation,  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish,  utterly  neglects  the 
advantages  derivable  from  an  oriental  school, 
and  fills  the  subordinate  offices  with  Leraa- 
tines,  who,  whatever  virtues  they  may  pos- 
sess individually,  are  associated  in  the  Egyp- 
tian mind  with  the  mass  of  their  rascally 
countrymen  who  infest  the  land.*  Our  au- 
thor gives  a  curious  interpretation  of  the 
compliment  usually  paid  to  a  consul-general 
on  the  day  of  his  presentation : — 

It  is  usual  after  the  first  audience,  for  the 
Pacha  to  send,  in  token  of  honor,  a  sorry  steed 
to  the  new  comer.  This  custom  is  a  mere  relic 
of  the  days  when  Mohammed  II.  threatened  to 


*  Ab  ■  proof  of  the  impropriety  of  employing 
LevaotiDea,  we  quote  the  following  from  a  note  at 
page  187  : — "  Han  Da  Massam,  dragoman  to  the  eon- 
snl-general  at  Oaira^  in  my  presenoe  and  before 
others,  advocated  the  secret  murder  of  a  Moalem 
girl  who  had  fled  with  a  Greek,  on  the  grounds 
that  an  adulteress  most  always  be  put  to  death, 
either  publicly  or  under  the  roee.  Yet  this  man  ia 
an  "  old  and  tried  servant*'  of  the  State.** 
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auble  his  charger  in  St.  Peter's,  and  when  a  ride 
through  the  atreeta  of  Cairo  exposed  the  Inspec- 
tor-General Tott  and  his  aoite  to  lapidation  and 
an  **  Avanie."  To  send  a  good  horse  is  to  imply 
degradation,  but  to  offer  a  oad  one  is  a  positive 
insult. 

The  following  is  an  anecdote  of  the  method 
adopted  by  the  Pacha  to  establish  a  news- 
paper in  Egypt : — 

When  Moharomed  Ali,  determining  to  have 
an  "  organ,"  directed  an  officer  to  be  editor  of  a 
weekly  paper,  the  officer  replied  that  no  one 
would  read  it,  and  consequently  that  no  one 
would  pay  for  it.  The  Pacha  remedied  this  by 
an  order  that  a  subscription  should  be  struck  off 
from  the  pay  of  all  emplayh,  European  and 
Egyptian,  whose  salary  amounted  to  a  certain 
sum,  upon  which  the  editor  accepted  the  task, 
hut  being  paid  before  his  work  was  published, 
he  of  course  never  supplied  his  subscribers  with 
their  copies. 

The  Ramazan  is  always  followed  by  a  sea- 
son of  feasting,  and  our  author  being  anxious 
to  see  a  little  of  Albanian  inner  life,  gets  em- 
broiled in  one  of  their  drinking  bouts ;  he 
thus  purchases  his  information  at  the  expense 
of  his  renutation  as  a  *'  serious  person,  and 
is  advised  by  Haji  Wall  to  leave  Cairo  at 
once,  a  step  he  loses  no  time  in  taking ;  and 
by  way  of  ascertaining  how  far  four  years' 
life  of  European  effeminacy  liad  impaired 
his  powers  of  endurance,  he  undertakes  a 
forced  march  to  Suez,  a  distance  of  eighty- 
four  miles,  upon  a  rough  camel,  called  a 
dromedary  by  its  owner,  and  seated  upon  a 
bad  wooden  saddle. 

He  thus  describes  bis  feelings  in  the 
desert : — 

Your  morale  improves ;  you  become  frank  and 
cordial,  hospitable  and  single-minded  ;  the  hypo- 
critical politeness  and  the  slavery  of  civilization 
are  left  behind  you  in  the  city.  Your  senses  are 
quickened ;  they  require  no  stimulants  but  air 
and  exercise ;  in  the  desert  spirituous  liquors  ex- 
cite only  disgust.*  There  is  a  keen  enjoyment  in 
a  mere  animal  existence.  The  sharp  appetite 
disposes  of  the  most  indigestible  food,  the  sand  is 
softer  than  a  bed  of  down,  and  the  purity  of  the 
air  puts  to  flight  a  whole  cohort  of  diseases. 
Hence  it  is  that  both  sexes  and  every  age,  the 
most  material  as  well  as  the  most  imaginative  of 
minds,   the  tamest  citizen,  the    must    peaceful 

*  Our  author  appears  to  haye  beoom«  deeply  pit- 
grimy,  for  we  have  known  many  travellers  who 
enjoyed  a  glass  of  brandy-and- water  in  the  desert, 
and  we  have  ourselves  often  had  recourse  to  the 
same  beverage  with  infinite  Batiafaetion  during  our 
eastern  wanderinps;  he  must  therefore  be  writing 
as  a  holy  man  and  a  hajj. 


student,  the  spoiled  child  of  civilization,  all  feel 
their  hearts  dilate  and  their  pulses  beat  strong  as 
they  look  down  from  their  dromedaries  upon  the 
glorious  desert.  Where  do  we  hear  of  a  travel- 
ler being  disappointed  by  it  ?  It  is  another  illus- 
tration of  the  ancient  truth,  that  nature  returns 
to  man,  however  unworthily  he  has  treated  her. 

The  eighty-four  miles'  ride  is  attended  by 
a  considerable  loss  of  epidermis,  and  our 
hfljj  reaches  Suez  lamenting  the  degeneracy 
which  four  years  of  civilized  life  had  pro- 
duced upon  him;  and  the  smarting  effects 
consequent  thereon  doubtless  heightened  the 
coloring  of  the  eulogy  of  desert  life  we  have 
quoted. 

Considerable  difficulty  attended  our  travel- 
ler in  obtaining  a  passport  which  would  en- 
able him  to  proceed  with  those  he  had  selected 
for  companions,  but  thanks  to  the  good 
offices  and  firmness  of  Mr.  G.  West,  the  vice- 
consul  at  Suez,  be  eventually  succeeded,  and 
embarked  safely  on  board  of  his  pilgrim 
boat,  the  poop  of  which  had  been  engaged 
by  our  author  and  his  friends.  On  the  deck 
of  the  vessel  were  a  party  of  Maghrabi  (or 
Arabs  from  the  western  parts  of  Africa),  a 
wild,  dare-devil  set  of  fellows,  who  finding 
themselves  crowded,  wished  to  locate  a  few 
of  their  party  on  the  poop;  this  was  of 
course  resisted,  and  a  general  scrimmage  en- 
sued. The  Maghrabi  were  armed  with  short 
sticks  and  daggers,  the  owners  of  the  poop 
had  a  plentiful  supply  of  "Nebuta"  (ash 
staves  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist,  and  about 
six  feet  long)  ;  armed  with  these  formidable 
weapons,  and  raised  several  feet  above  their 
opponents,  they  manfully  held  their  ground 
against  superior  numbers:  nebuts  rattled 
freely  upon  the  cocoa-nuls  of  the  Maghrabi, 
still  they  pressed  onwards ;  at  this  critical 
juncture  our  hajj  observing  a  heavy  earthen 
jar,  containing  water,  conveniently  placed  on 
the  edge  of  the  poop,  weighing  about  one 
hundred  pounds,  and  beneath  which  the 
thickest  of  the  fight  was  going  on,  crept 
behind  and  rolled  it  down  upon  the  human 
mass  below  ;  a  few  shrill  shrieks  were  heard, 
various  Maghrabi  were  observed  rubbing  sore 
places,  the  victory  was  won.  In  a  few 
minutes  more  a  deputation  waited  upon  the 
victors,  kissed  their  heads,  shoulders,  and 
hands  penitentially,  and  peace  was  restored. 

There  is  perhaps  no  part  of  the  world 
where  heat  is  more  painfully  felt  than  be- 
neath a  broiling  sun  in  the  Red  Sea,  nor  is 
there  any  object  of  interest  calculated  to 
withdraw  the  mind  from  the  contemplation 
of  its  miseries ;  in  fact,  so  utterly  destitute 
of  all  attraction  is  it,  that  the  author  was  re- 
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duced  to  an  accurate  eurvey  of  tbe  web  of 
his  cotton  umbrella  by  way  of  distraction. 
It  was  therefore  with  no  unnatural  feelings  of 
delight  that  he  landed  at  Yambu,  after  twelve 
days'  cramping  and  baking  on  the^e  Jehen* 
num  waters. 

Preparations  for  departure  and  bargaiDing 
for  camels  were  speedily  completed.  From 
the  description  given  the  town  appears  to  be 
uninterestmg  enough.  The  picture  which 
he  draws  of  the  Arab  shayk  in  travelling 
dress  is  very  graphic  and  complete ;  among 
the  arms  which  he  carries  it  is  curious  to  find 
the  old  Highland  "skean  dhu/'  or  at  all 
events  a  very  near  approach  to  it.  He  says — 

Some  men  wear  a  little  dagger  strapped  round 
the  leg  below  the  knee.  Its  use  is  this :  when 
the  enemy  gets  you  under,  he  can  prevent  your 
bringinfif  your  hand  up  to  the  weapon  in  your 
waistbelt;  but  before  he  cuts  your  throat,  you 
may  slip  your  fingers  down  to  the  knee,  and  per- 
suade him  to  stop  by  a  stab  in  the  perineum. 

The  reader,  if  desirous  of  performing  a 
pilgrimage,  may  learn  some  of  the  difficulties 
ana  dangers  to  which  he  is  exposed  by  con- 
sulting this  same  chapter  (XII).  Our  pil- 
grim's party  consisted  of  twelve  camels,  and 
they  started  from  Yambu  in  the  middle  of 
July.  The  events  recorded  on  the  road  are 
devoid  of  any  peculiar  interest,  though  the 
journey  was  attended  with  considerable  dan- 

fer,  on  account  of  the  Harbi  tribe  of  Be- 
ouins,  with  the  famous  Saad,  the  Hill  Rob- 
ber, at  their  head.  Resistance  to  these  wor- 
thies seems,  according  to  our  hajj,  a  ticklish 
affair ;  if  you  catch  them  in  the  act  of  plunder- 
ing you  at  night,  and  in  resisting  draw  blood, 
a  heavy  sum  for  blood  money  will  be  re- 
quired ;  and  if  you  kill  one  of  them  in  resist- 
ing, you  run  the  risk  of  the  whole  tribe 
annihilating  you.  A  small  detachment  of 
these  mountain  brigands  attacked  the  cara- 
van in  one  of  the  formidable  passes  through 
which  they  were  necessitated  to  pass;  the 
pilgrims  burnt  plenty  of  powder  to  conceal 
themselves,  but  the  Albanian  guard  seemed 
to  be  the  chief  object  of  the  Bedouin  attack, 
and  the  skrimmage  ended  with  the  loss  of 
twelve  men,  besides  camels  and  other  beasts 
of  burden. 

On  the  seventh  day  they  sighted  £1  Me- 
dinah ;  all  the  party  immediately  dismounted, 
^nd  the  air  was  filled  with  pious  and  poetical 
exclamations,  such  as — 

Oh !  Allah !  this  is  the  baram  (sanctuaiy)  of 
the  Prophet ;  make  it  to  us  a  protection  from  hell 
fire,  and  a  refuge  from  eternal  punishment !    Oh 


open  the  gates  of  Thy  mercy,  and  let  us  pass 
through  them  to  the  land  of  joy  !  Oh  Allah,  bless 
the  last  of  prophets,  the  seal  of  prophecy,  bless- 
ings in  nnmoer  as  the  stars  of  heaven  and  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  and  the  sands  of  the  waste. 
Bless  him,  oh  Lord  of  Might  and  Majesty,  as  long 
as  the  corn-field  and  the  date-grove  continue  to 
feed  mankind  !  Live  forever,  oh  most  excellent 
of  prophets !  live  in  tbe  shadow  of  happiness  dar- 
ing the  hours  of  night  and  the  times  of  day,  whilst 
the  bird  of  the  tamarisk  (the  dove)  moaoeth  like 
the  childless  mother,  whilst  the  west  wind  bloweth 
gently  over  the  hills  Nejd,  and  the  lightning 
flasheth  bright  in  the  firmament  of  El  Hejaz  I 

After  the  desolation  through  which  they 
had  passed,  when  looking  down  upon  the 
gardens  and  orchards  around  the  sacred  city, 
our  author  remarks — 

I  now  understood  the  full  value  of  a  phrase  in 
the  Moslem  ritual,  ''And  when  his  (the  pilgrim's) 
eyes  fall  upon  the  trees  of  El  Medinan,let  him 
raise  his  voice  and  bless  the  Prophet  with  the 
choicest  of  blessings." 

Having  played  the  pilgrim,  on  remounting 
he  took  a  rough  sketch  of  the  town,  and  ex- 
tracted from  his  fellow-travellers  whatever 
information  respecting  it  they  were  capable 
of  affording  him.  The  following  morning  he 
completed  his  journey,  having  taken  eight 
days  to  traverse  180  miles,  a  distance  easily 
performed  on  camel- back  in  four,  and  upon  a 
good  dromedary  in  two  days.  As  they  ap- 
proach the  gate,  an  eager  multitude  is  seen 
coming  out  to  meet  the  caravan.  Their 
friendly  greetings  are  thus  described : — 

Tbe  Arabs  show  more  heart  on  these  occasions 
than  any  oriental  people  I  know ;  they  are  of  a 
more  affectionate  nature  than  Persians,  and  their 
manners  are  far  more  demonstrative  than  those 
of  Indians.  .  .  .  Friends  and  comrades  greeted 
each  other  regardless  of  rank  or  fortune  with 
affectionate  embraces,  and  an  abundance  of  ges- 
tures, wl^ich  neither  party  seemed  to  think  of 
answering.  The  general  mode  of  embracing  was 
to  throw  one  arm  over  the  shoulder,  and  the  other 
round  the  side,  placing  the  chin  first  upon  the  left 
and  then  upon  the  rtgnt  collar-bone,  and  rapidly 
shifting  till  a  jam  aaUt  suggested  itself  to  both 
parties. 

Our  author  took  up  his  quarters  at  the 
house  of  shayk  Hamid,  one  of  his  compan- 
ions in  the  caravan,  and  who  had  gone  for* 
ward  to  receive  the  gratulations  of  his  family 
and  relatives,  and  to  prepare  for  his  guests. 
Pipes  and  coffee  are  invariably  tbe  first 
things  offered  to  the  visitor ;  the  latter  Mr, 
Burton  praises  very  much,  and  considers  ra* 
perior  to  that  made  in  Egypt,  except  such  aa 
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is  found  in  the  best  hooses.  The  folloiiviDg 
is  his  description  of  the  method  of  making 
it:— 

It  is  toasted  til]  it  becomes  yellow,  not  black, 
and  afterwards  braised,  not  ponnded  to  powder. 
The  water  into  which  it  is  thrown  is  allowed  to 
boil  up  three  times,  after  which  a  cold  sprinkling 
is  administered  to  clear  it,  and  then  the  fine  light- 
dun  infusion  is  poured  off  into  another  pot. 

We  must  enter  our  protest  against  the 
high  claims  of  Medinah  to  superiority  in  the 
making  of  coffee ;  first,  if  the  bean  be  not 
beat  into  powder  it  will  not  clear  effectually 
by  the  addition  of  cold  water ;  and  secondly, 
if  to  clear  the  coffee  it  be  poured  into  a  sec- 
ond pot  before  serving,  all  the  kaimak  or 
frothy  cream  on  the  surface  is  lost ;  and  in 
Egypt  the  kaimak  is  justlj  esteemed  the 
richest  and  softest  portion,  and  always  given 
in  the  greatest  profusion  to  those  whom  it  is 
sought  to  honor.  Doubtless  either  plan  is  a 
wonderful  improvement  upon  the  poisonous 
clarifying  systems  adopted  in  Europe,  by 
which  all  the  acidity  of  the  bean  is  carefully 
forced  into  the  infusion. 

One  of  the  chief  topics  of  conversation  was 
furnished  by  the  Holy  War,  of  which  they 
entertained  some  rather  ludicrous  ideas : — 

The  sultan  had  ordered  the  czar  to  become  a 
Moslem.  The  czar  bad  sued  for  peace,  and 
offered  tribute  and  fealty ;  but  the  sultan  had  ex- 
claimed, "  No,  by  Allah  !  El  Islam  !"  The  czar 
could  not  be  expected  to  take  such  a  step  without 
a  little  hesitation,  but  "Allah  smites  the  faces  of  the 
infidels."  Abdul  Medjid  would  dispose  of  the  Mos- 
kow  in  a  short  time,  after  which  he  would  turn 
his  victorious  army  against  all  the  idolaters  of 
Feringistan,  beginning  with  the  English,  the 
French,  and  the  Aro&m  or  Greeks. 

The  conversation  of  the  children  seems  to 
have  horrified  our  hajj ;  in  short,  he  says  it 
would  have  alarmed  an  old  man-o'- war's  man. 
He  thus  accounts  for  it : — 

Parents  and  full-grown  men  amuse  themselves 
with  grossly  abusing  children  almost  as  soon  as 
they  can  speak,  in  order  to  excite  their  rage,  and 
to  judge  of  their  dispositions.  This  supplies  the 
infant  population  with  a  large  stock-in-trade  of 
ribaldry.    They  literally  lisp  in  bad  language. 

The  details  of  his  visit  to  the  mosque  of 
the  Prophet  (Mesjid  el  Nabi)  are  full  of  in- 
terest to  the  curious  ;  to  the  general  reader 
they  will  have  the  charm  of  excitement,  for 
they  present  our  hajj  within  those  sacred 
precincts  where,  had  disguise  been  suspected, 
much  less  discovered,  a  thousand  fanatics 


would  have  torn  him  limb  from  limb.    He 
thus  describes  his  first  impressiona : — 

The  approach  is  choked  up  by  ignoble  build- 
ings, some  actually  touching  the  holy  enceinUt 
others  separted  by  a  lane,  compared  with  which 
the  road  round  St.  Paul's  is  a  Vatican  square. 
There  is  no  outer  front,  no  general  aspect  of  the 
Prophet's  mosque,  consequently  as  a  building  it 
has  neither  beauty  nor  dignity ;  and  entering  the 
Bab  el  Hamah  (the  Gate  of  Pity)  by  a  diminutive 
flight  of  steps,  I  was  astonished  at  the  mean  and 
tawdry  appearance  of  a  place  so  universally  vene- 
rated in  the  Moslem  world.  It  is  not,  like  the  Mec- 
can  mosque,  grand  and  simple,  the  expression  of  a 
sublime  idea ;  the  longer  I  looked  at  it,  the  more 
it  suggested  the  resemblance  of  a  museum  of 
second-rate  art,  a  curiosity-shop,  full  of  orna- 
ments that  are  not  accessories,  and  decorated 
with  pauper  splendor. 

The  mosque  is  a  parallelogram  about  420 
feet  by  840,  and  is  erected  on  the  spot 
where  £1  Kaswa,  the  she-camel  of  the 
Prophet,  knelt  down  upon  his  arrival  after 
the  flight  from  Meccah.  The  account  of  the 
mosque  and  of  all  the  ceremonials  connected 
with  the  pilgrim's  devotions  is  very  minute, 
and  they  must  have  proved  a  severe  trial  to 
the  completeness  of  Jiis  Moslem  disguise,  es- 
pecially when  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
tombs,  at  which,  as  Persians  are  sometimes 
in  the  habit  of  throwing  dirt,  the  most  scru- 
pulous vigilance  is  exercised  by  the  eunuch 
conservators.  These  tombs  are  the  resting- 
places  of  Mohammed,  Abubekr,  Omar,  and 
Fatimah.  The  graves  of  Abubekr  and  Omar 
are  those  which  the  Persians  strive  to  defile 
by  throwing  in  any  abomination  enclosed  in 
a  handsome  shawl,  under  the  pretence  of 
an  offering ;  if  discovered,  of  course  they  are 
torn  to  pieces ;  but  if  thev  succeed  and  re- 
turn to  their  native  land,  they  become  highly 
honored  among  their  Shiah  brethren.  These 
tombs  are  enclosed  in  the  Hujrah,  or  cham- 
ber so  called  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  Ayishah's  room.  This  Hujrah 
is  an  irregular  square  of  fifty  feet,  and  is 
separated  from  the  mosque  by  a  passage, 
the  Prophet  having  said,  "  Oh  Allah  1  cause 
not  my  tomb  to  become  an  object  of  idolar 
trous  adoration!  May  Allah's  wrath  fall 
heavy  upon  the  people  who  make  the  tombs 
of  their  prophets  places  of  prayer !" 

It  appears  that  the  Moslem  is  as  full  of 
legends  concerning  holy  places  as  the  Ro- 
manist is  at  Jerusalem,  where  we  remember 
having  had  pointed  out  to  us  a  small  hole  in 
the  wall  of  a  house,  which  a  Roman  padre 
gravely  observed  was  made  by  a  corner  of 
the  cross  striking  against  it  while  borne  by 
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onr  Saviour ;  and  by  way  of  giving  authen- 
ticity to  the  statement,  they  style  the  whole 
road  or  street  Via  Dolorosa,  Our  inquiring 
and  observant  hajj  seems  to  consider  the  pre- 
cise position  of  the  Prophet's  tomb  as  prob- 
lematical as  the  assumed  site  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem. 

Above  the  Hujrah  (Mr.  Burton  in  forms  us)  is 
the  Green  Dome,  surmounted  outside  by  a  lar^e 
gilt  crescent  springing  from  a  series  of  globes. 
The  glowing  imaginations  of  the  Moslems  crown 
this  gem  of  the  building  with  a  pillar  of  heavenly 
light,  which  directs  from  three  days*  distance  the 
pilgrims*  steps  towards  El  Medinah.  But  alas  ! 
none  save  holy  men  (and  perhaps  odylic  sensi- 
tives), whose  material  organs  are  piercing  as 
their  vision  spiritual,  are  allowed  the  privilege  of 
beholding  this  poetic  splendor.  °    ' 

The  city  is  built  in  the  centre  of  a  plain, 
which  is  girt  round  with  granitic  hills ;  the 
plain  is  called  the  Hudud  el  Haram,  or  the 
Sanctuary,  and  taking  the  town  as  the  centre, 
it  forms  an  irregular  circular,  with  a  diame- 
ter of  from  ten  to  twelve  miles.  It  appears 
that  down  to  the  eighteenth  century 

The  fortifications  were  h^IIs  of  earth,  built  by 
order  of  Kasim  el  Daulat  el  Ghori,  who  repopu- 
lated  the  town  and  provided  for  its  inhabitants. 
Now  the  enceinte  is  in  excellent  condition.  The 
walls  are  well  built  of  granite  and  have  blocks  in 
regular  layers,  cemented  with  lime;  they  are  pro- 
vided with  marghal  (or  matras),  long  loop-holes, 
and  shararif,  or  trefoil-shaped  crineUes.  In  order 
to  secure  a  flanking  fire,  semi-circular  towers,  also 
loop-holed  and  crenellated,  are  disposed  in  the 
curtain  at  short  and  irregular  intervals.  Inside, 
the  streets  are,  what  they  always  should  be  in 
these  torrid  lands,  deep,  dark  and  narrow,  in  few 
places  paved,  a  thing  to  be  deprecated,  and  gen- 
erally covered  with  black  earth,  well  watered  and 
trodden  to  hardness.  The  most  considerable  lines 
radiate  towards  the  mosques.  There  are  few  pub- 
lic buildings.  The  principal  Wakalahs  are  four 
in  number ;  one  is  the  Wakalat  Bab  Salam,  near 
the  Haram,  another  the  Wakalat  Jebarti,  and  two 
are  inside  the  Misri  gale ;  they  all  belong  to  Arab 
citizens.  These  caravanserais  are  principally 
used  as  stores,  rarely  for  dwelling  places,  like  those 
of  Cairo ;  travellers  therefore  must  hire  houses  at  a 
considerabla expense,  or  pitch  tents,  to  the  detri- 
ment  of  health  and  to  their  extreme  discomfort. 
The  other  public  buildings  are  a  few  mean  cof- 
fee-houses, and  an  excellent  bath  in  the  Harat 
Zarawan,  inside  the  town ;  it  is  far  superior  to 
the  unclean  establishments  at  Cairo,  and  borrows 
something  of  the  luxury  of  Stamboul.  The  houses 
are  well  built  for  the  East,  flat-roofed,  and  double- 
storied  ;  the  materials  generally  used  are  a  ba- 
saltic scoria,  burnt  brick,  and  palm  wood.  The 
best  of  them  enclose  spacious  courtyards  and 
small  gardens  with  wells,  where  water-basins  and 
date  trees  gladden  the  owners'  eyes.    The  lat- 


ticed balconies,  first  seen  by  the  European  trav- 
ellers at  Alexandria,  are  here  common,  and  the 
windows  are  mere  apertures  in  the  walls,  gar- 
nished, as  usual  In  Arab  cities,  with  a  shutter  of 
planking.  El  Medinah  fell  rapidly  under  the 
Wahhabis,  but  after  their  retreat  it  soon  rose 
again,  and  now  it  is  probably  as  comfortable  and 
flourishing  a  little  city  as  any  to  be  found  in  the 
East. 

Our  author  calculates  the  number  of  houses 
within  the  enceinte  at  1,500, and  those  in  the 
suburbs  at  1,000.  He  subjoina  the  following 
note,  obtained  from  Mr.  C.  Cole,  H.B.m!. 
vice-consul  at  Jeddah,  as  to  the  population, 
and  which  being  obtained  from  official  infor- 
mation, is  probably  as  near  the  truth  as  it  is 
possible  to  arrive  at: — 

The  population  of  El  Medinth  is  from  16,000 
to  18,000,  and  the  Nizam  troops  400.  Meccah 
contains  about  45,000  inhabitants,  Yamboo  from 
6,000  to  7,000,  Jeddah  about  2,500  (this  I  think  is 
too  low),  and  Taif,  8,000.  Moat  of  the  troops  are 
stationed  at  Meccah  and  Jeddah.  In  EI  Hejaz 
there  is  a  total  force  of  5  battalions,  each  of  which 
ought  to  contain  800  men ;  they  may  amount  to 
3,500,  with  500  artillery,  and  4,500  irregulars, 
though  the  pfiy  rolls  bear  6,000.  The  Govern- 
ment pays  in  paper  for  all  supplies  (even  water 
for  the  troops),  and  the  paper  sells  at  the  rate  of 
40  piasters  per  cent. 

We  are  informed  in  a  foot-note  that  there 
is — 

Much  debate  concerning  the  comparative  sanctity 
of  El  Medinah  and  Meccah.  Some  say  Moham- 
med preferred  the  former,  blessing  it  as  Abraham 
did  Meccah.  Moreover,  as  a  tradition  declares 
that  every  roan's  body  is  drawn  from  the  dust  of 
the  ground  in  which  be  is  buried>  El  Medinah  it 
is  evident  had  the  honor  of  supplying  materials 
for  the  Prophet's  person.  Others,  like  Omar, 
were  uncertain  in  favor  of  which  city  to  decide. 
Others  openly  assert  the  pre-eminence  of  Meccab ; 
the  general  Ansensm  of  El  Islam  preferring  El 
Medinah  to  Meccah,  save  only  the  Bait  Allah  in 
the  latter  city.  This  last  is  a  junte  mitieu  view 
by  no  means  in  favor  with  the  inhabitants  of  either 

fuace.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Meccans  claim  un- 
imited  superiority  over  the  Madani,  the  Madani 
oyer  the  Meccans.  .  .  .  The  climate  of  Me- 
dinah is  celebrated  for  a  long  and  comparatively 
speaking  rigorous  winter;  a  popular  saying  records 
the  opinion  of  the  Prophet,  '*That  he  who  patiently 
endures  the  cold  of  El  Medinah  and  the  heat  of 
Meccah,  merits  a  reward  in  Paradise."  Ice  is 
not  seen  in  the  town,  but  may  frequently  be  met 
with,  it  is  said,  on  Jebel  Ohod  ;*  fires  are  lighted 
in  the  houses  during  the  winter,  and  palsies  attack 
those  who  at  this  season  imprudently  bathe  in 


*  One  of  the  bills  bounding  the  plain,  or  sane- 
tuary. 
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cold  water.  The  fair  complexioDS  of  the  people 
prove  that  this  account  of  the  wintry  rigors  is  not 
exaggerated. 

Mr.  Barton  was  there  in  the  summer,  and 
found  the  air  dry.     He  also  observes — 

That  the  open  plain  prevents  the  faint  and  stag- 
nant saltriness  which  distinguishes  Meccah.  The 
afternoons  are  close,  but  the  nights  and  mornings 
are  cool  and  dewy.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
the  citizens  sleep  on  the  house-tops,  or  on  the 
ground  outside  their  doors.  Strangers  must  fol- 
low this  example  with  circumspection ;  the  open 
air  is  safe  in  the  desert,  but  in  cities  ic  causes  to 
the  unaccustomed  violent  colds  and  febrile  affec* 
tions. 

The  town  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  sub- 
terranean canal  about  thirty  feet  below  the 
surface ;  it  is  both  sweet  and  wholesome. 

Our  bajj  next  appears  in  the  character  of 
a  member  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  giv- 
ing the  reader  an  account  of  the  diseases 
and  medical  treatment  of  the  northern  He- 
jaz.  He  observes  that  £1  Medinah  has  been 
four  times  visited  by  the  rih  el  as/ar  (yellow 
wind,  or  cholera  morbus),  which  is  said  to 
have  carried  off  whole  households.  The 
worst  attack,  he  uiforms  us,  was  piously 
called  the  rahmat  el  kabirah,  or  the  great 
mercy.  The  Tdun,  or  plague,  has  never 
passed  their  frontier ;  although,  according  to 
Burckhardt,  in  a.d.  1815  Meccah,  Yambah, 
and  Jeddah  suffered  severely  from  it  They 
are  sometimes  visited  with  the  small-pox, 
which 

Appears  to  be  indigenous  to  the  countries  border- 
ing on  the  Red  Sea.  ...  In  the  town  of  El 
Jmdinah  it  is  fatal  to  children,  many  of  whom, 
however,  sre  in  these  days  inoculated;  among 
the  Bedouins  old  men  die  of  it,  but  adults  are 
rarely  victims,  either  in  the  city  or  the  desert. 

Tho  following  account  of  the  treatment 
for  this  disease  is  amusing  enough  : — 

Tlie  nurse  closes  up  the  room  during  the  day, 
and  carefully  excludes  the  night  air,  believing 
that  as  the  disease  is  hot,*  a  breath  of  air  would  kill 
the  patient  During  the  hours  of  darkness  a 
lighted  candle  or  lamp  is  always  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  bed,  or  the  sufferer  would  die  of  mad- 
ness, brought  on  by  evil  spirits  or  frighf .  Sheep's 
wool  is  burnt  in  the  sick  room,  as  death  would 
follow  the  inhaling  of  any  perfume.  The  only 
remedy  I  have  heard  of  is  powdered  kohl  (anti- 
mony), drank  in  water,  and  the  same  is  drawn 

*  Orientals  divide  their  diseases,  as  they  do  their 
remedies  and  artides  of  diet,  into  hot^  oold,  and 
temperate. 
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along  the  breadth  of  the  eyelid  to  prevent  blind- 
ness. The  diet  is  adas  (lentils),^^  and  a  peculiar 
kind  of  date,  called  Tamr  el  Birni.  On  the  twen- 
ty-first day  the  patient  is  washed  with  salt  and 
tepid  water. 

Although  inoculation  has  only  lately  been 
introduced  among  the  Bedouins  of  the  Hejaz, 
Mr.  Burton  states,  on  the  authority  of  Nie- 
buhr,  that  **  in  Yemen,  a  rude  form  of  inocu- 
lation,! the  mother  pricking  the  child's  arm 
with  a  thorn,  has  been  known  from  time  im- 
memorial. 

Ophthalmia,  we  are  told,  is  rare ;  and  in  a 
foot-note  to  this  observation  we  read  that 
the  similarity  of  the  soil  and  the  climate  of 
Egypt  to  that  of  Upper  Sindh,  and  the  prev- 
alence of  the  complaint  in  both  countries, 
may  assist  us  in  investigating  the  predispos- 
ing causes.  These  are  the  nitrous  and  pun- 
gent nature  of  the  soil,  what  the  old  Greek 
calls  "acrid  matter  exuding  from  the  earth,*' 
and  the  sudden  transition  from  extreme  dry- 
ness to  excessive  damp  checking  the  invisible 
perspiration  of  the  circumorbital  parts,  and 
flying  to  an  organ  which  is  already  weakened 
by  the  fierce  glare  of  the  sun,  and  the  fine 
dust  raised  by  the  Khamsin  or  the  ChaUho. 
Glare  and  dust  alone  seldom  cause  eye-dis- 
eases. Every  one  knows  that  ophthalmia  is 
unknown  in  the  desert,  and  the  people  of  the 
Hajaz,  who  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  blaze 
and  sand,  seldom  lose  their  sight.  Quotidian 
and  tertian  fevers  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
summer,  and  if  accompanied  by  vomitings 
are  frequently  fatal.  Jaundice  is  thus 
treated : — 

The  sick  man  looks  into  a  pot  fall  of  water, 
whilst  the  exerciser,  reciting  a  certain  spell, 
draws  the  heads  of  two  needles  from  the  patient's 
ears  along  his  eyes,  down  his  face,  lastly  dipping 
them  into  water,  which  at  once  becomes  yellow. 
Others  have  *^  Mirayat,"  magic  mirrors,  on  which 
the  patient  looks,  and  loses  the  complaint.  Lep- 
rosy seldom  attacks  any  but  the  poorer  classes, 
and  is  considered  incurable. 

All  wounds  are  treated  by  balsam  or  oint- 
ments ;  a  cloth  is  tied  round  the  limb  and 
not  removed  till  the  wound  heals,  which 
amongst  this  people  of  simple  life  generally 
takes  place  by  first  intention.  There  is  how- 
ever the  greatest  prejudice  against  allowing 

o  '*  This  grain  is  cheaper  than  rioe  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile — a  fact  which  enlightened  England, 
now  paying  a  hundred  times  its  value  for  Reva- 
lenta  Arabics,  apparently  ignores." 

t  We  have  lately  seen  an  account  in  the  public 
press  of  a  French  physician  employing  inoculation 
with  suocesB  for  yellow  fever  in  the  West  Indies. 
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water  to  touch  a  wound  or  sore.  This  last 
observation  we  leave  to  the  consideration  of 
all  the  myriad  pathists  of  Europe,  who  seem 
a^eed  on  the  one  point,  that  water  is  good 
for  wounds.  At  the  same  time  it  is  unques- 
tionable that  the  climate  and  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere generally  exercise  a  most  powerful 
influence  on  the  simplest  remedies.  We  have 
seen  a  person  who,  after  in  vain  drawing 
upon  the  highest  recognized  skill  of  £urope 
for  two  years  and  upwards,  was  restored  to 
perfect  health  in  two  months  by  simply 
adopting  the  native  cure,  dry  diet,  in  the  na- 
tive or  Egyptian  climate.  Mr.  Burton  con- 
cludes bis  observations  on  these  subjects 
with  the  following  sentences,  which  we  re- 
commend to  the  consideration  of  all  learned 
guinea-taking  metropolitan  practitioners. 

In  all  cases  of  severe  wounds  or  chronic  dis- 
eases the  patient  is  ordered  off  to  the  Black  Tents, 
where  he  lives  as  a  Bedouin,  drinking  camel's 
milk,  a  diet  highly  cathartic,  for  the  first  three  or 
four  days,  and  doing  nothing.  This  has  been  the 
practice  from  time  immemorial  in  Arabia,  where- 
as Europe  is  only  beginning  to  systematize  the 
adhibition  of  air,  exercise  and  simple  living.  And 
even  now  we  are  obliged  to  veil  it  under  the  garb 
of  charlatanry— to  oall  it  a  milk-cure  in  Switzer- 
land, a  water-cure  in  Silesia,  a  grape-cure  in 
France,  a  hunger-cure  in  Germany,  and  other 
sensible  names  which  act  as  dust  in  the  public 
eyes. 

Having  lionized  the  city,  our  hajj  proceeds 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Mosque  of  Euba,  the 
origin  of  which  he  thus  details : — 

When  the  Prophet's  she-camel,  EI  Kaswa,  as 
he  was  approaching  El  Medinah  after  the  flight 
from  Meccah,  knelt  down  here,  he  desired  hi? 
companions  to  mount  the  animal.  Ababekr  and 
Omar  did  so;  still  she  sat  upon  the  ground,  but 
when  All  obeyed  the  order  she  aros^.  The 
Prophet  bade  him  loose  her  halter,  for  she  was  di- 
rected by  Allah,  and  the  mosque  walls  were  built 
upon  the  line  over  which  she  trod.  It  was  the 
first  place  of  public  prayer  in  El  Islam. 

He  is  accompanied  by  his  faithful  friend 
Shayk  Hamid,  and  by  a  precious  young 
Pickle  of  a  servant,  named  Mohammed ;  ar- 
rived at  the  Palm  Plantations,  he  makes  the 
reader's  mouth  water  with  the  following  terse 
and  graphic  sketch : — 

Nothing  lovelier  to  the  eye,  weary  with  hot  red 
glare,  than  the  rich  green  waving  crops  and  cool 
shade — for  hours  I  could  have  sat  and  looked  at  it, 
requiring  no  other  occupation  —  **the  food  of 
vision,'*  as  the  Arabs  call  it,  and  *'  pure  water  to 
the  parched  throat."  The  air  was  soft  and  balmy ; 
a  perfumed  breeze,  strange  luxury  in  £1  Hejaz, 


wandered  amonest  the  date  fronds ;  there  were 
fresh  flowers  and  bright  foliage — in  fact,  at  mid- 
summer, every  beautiful  feature  of  spring.  No- 
thing more  delightful  to  the  ear  than  the  warblincr 
of  the  small  birds,  that  sweet  familiar  sound, 
the  splashing  of  tiny  cascades  from  the  wells  into 
the  wooden  troughs,  and  the  musical  song  of  the 
water-wheels.  Travellers — young  travellers — ^tn 
the  East  talk  of  the  *'  dismal  grating,"  the  *' mourn- 
ful monotony,"  and  the  '*  melancholy  creaking  of 
these  dismal  machines."  To  the  veteran  wan- 
derer their  sound  is  delightful  from  associatioo, 
reminding  him  of  green  fields,  cool  water-cours- 
es, hospitable  villagers,  and  plentiful  crops.  The 
expatriated  Nubian,  for  inptance,  listens  to  the 
water-wheel  with  as  deep  emotion  as  the  Ranz 
dea  Vaches  ever  excited  in  the  hearts  of  Switzer 
mercenary  at  Naples,  or  '*  Lochaber  no  more" 
among  a  regiment  of  Highlanders  in  the  West 
Indies. 

We  are  told  that  there  are  one  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  varieties  of  the  date  palm, 
each  vrith  its  separate  Arab  name. 

January  and  February  are  the  time  for  the 
masculation  of  the  palm.  The  "  Nakbwali,"  as 
he  is  called,  opens  the  female  flower,  and  having 
inserted  the  inverted  male  flowers,  binds  them 
together ;  this  operation  is  performed,  as  in  Egypt, 
upon  each  cluster.  The  fruit  is  ripe  about  the 
middle  of  May,  and  the  gathering  of  it  forms  the. 
Arab's  "  Vendemmia." 

Among  various  other  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, of  which  he  furnishes  a  copious  list  and 
some  interesting  details,  we  find  the  *'  Shami/' 
a  species  of  pomegranate,  almost  stoneless, 
delicately  peifumed,  and  as  large  as  an  in- 
fant's head.  Those  who  have  felt  their 
tongues  as  rough  as  a  piece  of  sun-dried  beef 
picked  from  off  a  dusty  road,  will  know  how 
to  appreciate  a  refreshing  shami. 

Having  gone  through  the  requisite  devo- 
tions, and  taken  the  necessary  notes,  our  au- 
thor returns  to  the  city. 

The  description  of  the  arrival  of  the  great 
caravan  from  £1  Sham  (Damascus),  la  at 
once  stirring  and  life-like. 

I  arose  in  the  morning  and  looked  out  from  the 
windows  of  the  Majlis :  the  Barr  el  Munakhah, 
from  a  dusty  waste,  dotted  with  a  few  Bedouins 
and  their  tents,  bad  assumed  all  the  various  shapes 
and  the  color  of  a  kaleidoscope.  The  eye  was 
bewildered  by  the  shifting  of  innumerable  details, 
in  all  parts  totally  diflTerent  from  6ne  another, 
thrown  confusedly  together  in  one.'field ;  and  how- 
ever jaded  by  sight  -seeing,  it  dwelt  with  delight 
upon  the  vivacity,  the  variety,  and  the  intense 
picturesqueness  of  the  scene.  In  one  night  had 
sprung  up  a  town  of  tents,  of  every  size,  color, 
and  shape,  round,  square,  and  oblong,  open  and 
closed,  from  the  shawl-lined  and  gilt-topped  pa- 
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vilion  of  tbe  pRcha,  with  all  the  laxurions  appar- 
tenances  of  tbe  barem,  to  its  neighbor  the  little 
dirty-green  rowiie  of  tbe  tobacco  seller.  They 
were  pitched  in  admirable  order ;  here  ranged  in 
a  long  line,  where  a  street  was  required ;  there 
packed  in  dense  masses,  where  thoroaghfares 
were  unnecessary.  Bat  how  describe  the  utter 
confusion  in  the  crowding,  tbe  bustling,  and  the 
vast  variety  and  volume  of  sound  !  Huge  white 
Syrian  dromedaries,  compared  with  which  those 
01  £1  Hejaz  appeared  mere  pony  camels,  jingling 
large  bells,  and  bearing  *'  Shngdufs,"  miniature 
green  tents,  swaying  and  tossing  upon  their  backs; 
gorgeous  '*  Takhtrawan,"  or  litters,  borne  between 
camels  or  mules  with  scarlet  and  brass  trappings ; 
Bedouins  bestriding  naked-backed  "  Delnis"  ^ar 
she  dromedaries),  and  clinging  like  apes  to  tne 
hairy  humps ;  Arnaut,  Turkish,  and  Kurd  irregu- 
lar horsemen,  fiercer-looking  in  their  mirth  than 
Roman  peasants  in  their  rage ;  fainting  Persian 
pilgrims,  forcing  their  stubborn  dromedaries  to 
kneel,  or  dismounted  grumbling  from  jaded  don- 
keys ;  Kahwagis,  sherbert  sellers,  and  ambulant 
tobacconists  crying  their  goods ;  country  people 
driving  6ocks  of  sheep  and  goats  with  infinite 
clamor  through  lines  of  horses  fiercely  snorting 
and  rearing ;  townspeople  seeking  their  friends, 
returned  travellers  exchanging  affectionate  sa- 
lutes, devout  hajjs  jolting  one  another,  running 
under  the  legs  of  camels,  and  tumbling  over  the 
tent  ropes  in  their  hurry  to  reach  the  haram ; 
cannon  roaring  from  the  citadel ;  shopmen,  water 
carriers,  and  fruit-venders  fighting  over  their  bar- 
gains ;  boys  bullying  heretics  with  loud  screams ; 
a  well  mounted  party  of  fine  old  Arab  shaykhs 
of  Hamidah  clan,  preceded  by  their  variets,  per- 
forming the  '*Arzah,"  or  war  dance — compared 
with  which  the  Pyrenean  bear's  performance  is 
grace  itself — ^firing  their  duck  guns  upwards,  or 
blowing  the  powder,  into  the  calves  of  those  be- 
fore them,  brandishing  their  swords,  leaping  fran- 
tically the  while,  wiui  their  bright-colored  rags 
floating  in  the  wind,  tossing  their  long  spears 
tufted  with  ostrich  feathers  nigh  in  the  air,  reck- 
less where  they  fall ;  servants  seeking  their  mas- 
ters, and  masters  their  tents,  with  vain  cries  of 
**  Ya  Mohammed  ;*'*  grandees  riding  mules  or 
stalking  on  foot,  preceded  by  crowd-beaters,  shout- 
ing to  clear  the  way ;  here  the  loud  shrieks  of  wo- 
men and  children,  whose  litters  are  bumping  and 
rasping  against  one  another,  there  the  low  moan- 
ing of  some  poor  wretch  that  is  seeking  a  shady 
corner  to  die  in :  add  a  thick  dust  which  blurs  the 
outlines  like  a  London  fog,  with  a  flaming  sun 
that  draws  sparkles  of  fire  from  the  burnished 
weapons  of  the  crowd,  and  the  brass  balls  of  tent 
and  litter ;  and — I  doubt,  gentle  reader,  that  even 
the  length,  the  jar,  and  the  confusion  of  this  de- 
scription is  adequate  to  its  subject,  or  that  any 
word-painting  of  mine  can  convey  a  just  idea  of 
the  scene. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  caravan,  we 

*  CalUng  for  "Mohammed"  in  the  East  is  ss 
likely  to  bring  the  servant  as  calling  for  "John"  in 
EngUnd. 


find  our  hajj  on  his  way  to  the  Jebel  Ohod 
and  its  holy  places. 

It  owes  its  reputation  to  a  cave  which  is  said 
to  have  shelterea  the  Prophet  when  pursued  by 
his  enemies,  to  certain  springs  of  which  he  drank, 
and  especially  to  its  being  the  scene  of  a  battle 
celebrated  in  El  Islam.  ...  On  the  topmost 
pinnacle  is  the  Kubbat  Harun,  the  dome  erected 
over  Aaron's  remains. 

Superstition  seems  to  abound  in  many  of 
the  holy  places,  at  which  our  author  is  fain 
to  laugh,  but  he  adds,  "  shame  prevents ;" 
he  gives  his  reasons  by  quoting  Western 
follies  equally  ridiculous,  from  "  Nottingham, 
whose  eggs  may  not  be  carried  out  after 
sunset,  to  America  with  her  snail  telegraphs 
and  spirit  rappings."  We  must  observe  that 
his  knowledge  of  "  eggs"  and  "  snail  tele- 
graphs" far  exceeds  our  own,  although  we 
feel  thoroughly  convinced  that  no  absurdity 
is  too  great  for  human  credulity.  Among 
the  pilgrims  upon  the  present  occasion  were 
about  1,200  Persians,  and  tbe  violent  abuse 
to  which  they  were  .subjected,  coupled  with 
the  wholesale  manner  in  which  they  were 
mulcted  at  every  door  where  they  sought  an 
entrance,  must  have  made  Mr.  Burton  re- 
joice that  he  had  given  up  the  Ajemi  dis- 
guise in  which  he  left  England. 

It  appears  that  there  are  upwards  of  fifty 
holy  places  which  the  devout  pilgrim  should 
see  if  time  permit,  but  our  author  hav- 
ing visited  the  saint's  cemetery,  was  un- 
able to  delay  sufi&ciently  long  to  prosecute 
further  personal  inspection.  His  desire  had 
been  to  go  with  a  Bedouin  guide  to  Muscat, 
a  nice  little  jaunt  of  1,500  miles  ;  however,  a 
bloody  dispute  between  two  tribes  rendered 
the  journey  so  dangerous,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  give  up  the  idea.  Owing  to  a  dispute 
with  Saad  the  Robber,  the  Tayyarah  or  fly- 
ing caravan  was  unable  to  proceed,  and  al- 
though it  involved  a  long  and  tedious  jour- 
ney, our  indefatigable  hajj  joyfully  ff&ve  up 
the  Darb  £1  Sultani,  or  royal  road,'aTong  the 
coast,  which  had  been  described  by  Burck- 
hardt,  to  encounter  the  trials  of  the  Darb  el 
Sharki,  where  they  would  have  to  travel  for 
days  without  seeing  water,  for,  as  he  ob- 
serves, "  No  European  had  as  yet  travelled 
down  by  Harun  el  Rashid's  and  the  Lady 
Zubaydah's  celebrated  route  through  the 
Nejd  desert."  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
traveller  of  a  more  active  mind  than  Mr. 
Burton,  or  one  more  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
perilous  task  he  undertook.  The  Qeograph- 
ical  Society,  under  whose  patronage  the 
daring  pilgrim  started,  certainly  put  *'the 
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right  man  in  the  right  place.*'  So  thorough- 
ly perfect  was  his  disguise,  that  at  £1  Medi- 
nah  they  earnestly  begged  him  to  set  up  as 
a  physician  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
mosque,  where,  as  his  friend  told  him,  "  thou 
wilt  eat  bread  by  thy  skill,  and  thy  soul  shall 
have  the  blessing  of  being  on  holy  ground." 
Again,  as  far  as  intellectual  capabilities,  he 
appears  perfectly  at  home  on  all  those  points 
most  valuable  in  a  traveller.  The  informa- 
tion he  affords  on  geographical  topics,  on 
the  fertile  subject  of  ethnography,  on  the 
manners  and  customs  of  inner  oriental  life, 
on  Eastern  ceremonies,  on  food,  on  diseases 
and  remedies,  <S;c.,  &c.,  exhibits  a  degree  of 
general  culture  and  observation  of  no  ordi- 
nary nature ;  and  the  undisturbed  composure 
with  which  he  deliberately  goes  through  his 
Moslem  devotions,  within  those  sanctuaries 
where  the  faintest  breath  of  suspicion  ex- 
cited by  one  wrong  movement  or  one  false 
word  would  infallibly  have  subjected  him  to 
the  fanatical  vengeance  of  the  whole  city, 
evinces  a  character  rarely  to  be  met  with. 
Nor  must  we  forget  the  difficulty  he  experi- 
enced in  keeping  any  journal  at  all,  and  the 


severe  tax  on  his  memory  which  the  hasty 
notes  he  took  must  have  frequently  involved. 
If  there  is  any  truth  in  phrenology,  the  or- 
gans of  firmness,  locality,  memory,  music, 
and  language  must  be  very  strongly  devel- 
oped in  our  author,  especially  the  former.  A 
Gordon  Gumming  may  be  found  agun  aad 
again ;  the  excitement  of  the  chase  and  the 
love  of  desert  life  have  had  many  followers 
"  unhonored  and  unsung;"  but  where  shall 
we  see  combined  evidences  of  such  patient 
study,  and  of  such  voluntary  privation,  in 
perpetual  contact  with  those  who,  could  they 
but  penetrate  the  disguise  assumed,  would 
become  immediate  executioners  ? 

We  strongly  recommend  Mr.  Burton's 
work  as  at  once  amusing  and  instructive,  as 
written  in  a  very  agreeable  and  easy  style, 
and  as  suited  alike  to  the  light  and  the  learn- 
ed reader ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  those  who 
peruse  the  first  two  volumes,  will,  like  our- 
selves, look  forward  with  great  interest  to  his 
graphic  account  of  the  journey  along  the 
Darb  el  Sharki  and  of  the  hitherto  unknown 
mysteries  of  Meccah.^  H.  A.  M. 
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There  are  few  subjects  that  present  to  the 
psychologist  more  curious  traits,  and  more 
subtle  enigmas  than  lady  poisoners.  The 
character  is  so  opposed  to  all  our  ideas  of 
feminine  feeling  and  affection,  that,  except 
under  circumstances  of  extreme  excitement, 
resentment  of  slighted  attachment,  blind 
jealousy,  or  revenge  of  injured  honor,  its 
existence  would  seem  hardly  possible.  If  we 
search  for  motives,  we  find  them  to  be  gene- 
rally of  the  most  selfish  and  grovelling  kind. 
They  are,  commonly,  to  put  out  of  the  way 
some  or  all  of  the  people  around  who  have 
money  to  leave.  Other  base  passions  come 
into  play,  but  Mammon,  the  basest  spirit  that 

^  The  Appendix  oontains  some  curiona  extracts 
from  the  works  of  pilgrims  in  former  days :  Ladovi- 
ens  YertomanDDs,  gentleman  of  Rome,  a.d.  1608; 
Joseph  Pitts,  of  Exeter  a.d,  1680 ;  Giovanni  Finati, 
A.i>.  1814» 


fell,  is  generally  at  the  bottom  of  their  career. 
It  b  amazing  the  variety  and  amiability  of 
character  that  is  worn  for  years,  to  cover  the 
foul  fiend  within.  For  long  periods  these 
female  vampyres  live  in  the  heart  of  a  famQy 
circle,  wearing  the  most  life-like  marks  of 
goodness  and  kindness,  of  personal  attraction 
and  spiritual  gifts ;  caressed,  f^ted,  honored 
as  the  very  pride  of  their  sex,  while  thev  are 
all  the  time  calculating  on  the  lives  and  the 
purses  of  those  nearest,  and  who  should  be 
dearest  to  them. 

Some  of  these  modem  Medeas  have  played 
the  part  of  the  fashionable,  or  the  aesthetic ; 
some,  of  the  domestically  amiable ;  some,  of 
the  devoted  attendant  on  the  sick  and  the 
suffering.  Heaven  defend  us  from  such  devo- 
tion I  May  no  such  tigress  smooth  our  pillow ; 
smile  blandly  on  us  in  our  pains  which  she 
cannot  take  away,  though  she  has  the  satis* 
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faction  of  knowing  that  they  will  take  ua 
away  ;  and  mix  with  taper  Rogers  the  opiate 
of  our  repose !  Amid  the  most  stealthy- 
footed  and  domestically  benign  of  this  feline 
race,  were  the  Widow  Zwanziger,  and  Mrs. 
Gottfried,  of  Germany.  They  were  amongst 
the  most  successful,  though  not  the  most 
distinguished,  in  this  art  of  poisoning.  They 
went  on  their  way,  slaying  all  around  them, 
for  years  upon  years,  and  yet  were  too  good 
and  agreeable  to  be  suspected,  though  death 
was  but  another  name  for  their  shadows. 
Funerals  followed  these  fatal  sisters  as  cer- 
tainly as  thunder  follows  lightning,  and  un- 
dertakers were  the  only  men  who  flourished 
in  their  path. 

The  Widow  Zwanziger  was  an  admirable 
cook  and  nurse.  Her  soups  and  coffee  had  a 
peculiar  strength ;  her  watchful  care  by  the 
sick  bed  was  in  all  hearts ;  she  kissed  the 
child  she  meant  to  kill,  and  pillowed  the 
aching  head  with  such  soothing  address  that 
4t  never  ached  again.  Mrs.  Gottfried  was  so 
attractive  a  person  that  her  ministration  was 
sought  by  people  of  much  higher  rank  than 
her  own ;  she  was  so  warm  a  friend,  that  she 
was  a  friend  unto  death,  and  one  attached 
soul  after  another  breathed  their  last  in  her 
arms.  Husband  after  husband  departed,  and 
still  her  hand  was  sought,  and  still  it  practiced 
its  cunning.  At  length  in  her  four-and- 
fiftieth  year  she  was  detected,  and  arrested. 
In  prison  she  walked  amid  the  apparitions  of 
all  her  victims,  wept  tears  of  tenderness 
over  their  memory,  and  finished  by  desiring 
that  her  life  might  be  written  ;  so  that,  having 
lost  everything  else,  she  might  yet  enjoy  her 
fame. 

All  women  of  this  class  have  had  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  vanity, — and,  what  is 
more,  they  have  had  a  perfect  passion  for 
their  art.  The  Marchioness  de  Brinvilliers 
was  an  enthusiast  in  the  composition  of  the 
rarest  poisons,  of  which  her  accomplice, 
Sainte-Croix,  was  so  eminent  a  compounder. 
The  admiration  of  her  beauty,  the  distinctions 
of  her  rank,  afforded  her  but  a  feeble  satis- 
faction in  comparison  with  that  of  watching 
the  operation  of  some  subtly  lethal  essence. 
She  certainly  was  not  the  mere  marchioness, 
but  the  princess  of  poisoners ;  and  yet  it 
remained  for  Madame  Ursinus  to  give  addi- 
tional touches  of  perfection  to  this  peculiar 
character.  She  was  at  once  a  lady  of  fashion, 
a  pietist,  a  writer  of  useful  tracts,  a  poetess, 
and  a  poisoner.  Through  all  the  dangers  of 
these  various  careers,  she  lived  to  the  good 
old  age  of  seventy-six,  and  died — ^lamented  ; 
Brinvilliers,  Zwanziger,  and  Gottfried,  con- 


fessed that  they  were  conquered  by  their 
crimes ;  but  Madame  Ursinus,  branded  in 
public  opinion,  continued  to  defy  it,  and  con- 
quered even  that ;  and  to  the  very  last  gasp 
persisted  in  playing  the  heroine.  Nay  more, 
without  confession,  remorse,  or  penitence,  she 
strove  in  her  own  way,  and  with  no  trifling 
success,  to  achieve  the  reputation  of  a  saint. 
Surely  it  is  worth  while  to  dig  up  from  the 
rubbish*  heap  of  the  Prussian  criminal  court, 
a  few  fragments  of  the  history  of  such  a 
woman. 

The  widow  ot  Privy-councillor  Ursinus 
lived  honored  and  courted  in  the  highest 
circles  of  Berlin.  Her  rank,  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  her  husband,  whom  she  had  lost  but 
a  few  years,  her  handsome  fortune,  her  noble 
figure,  and  impressive  features,  together 
with  her  spirit  and  her  accomplishments, 
made  her  a  centre  of  attraction  in  the 
society  of  the  time.  She  lived  in  a  splendid 
house,  and  her  establishment  in  all  its  ap- 
pointments was  perfect.  We  may  imagine 
the  sensation  created  by  the  news  of  her 
arrest. 

Madame  Ursinus  was  seated  in  the  midst 
of  a  brilliant  company  on  the  evening  of  the 
fifth  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  three, 
at  the  card-table,  when  a  servant,  with  all 
the  signs  of  terror  in  his  face,  entered,  and 
informed  her  that  the  hall  and  ante»room 
were  occupied  by  police,  who  insisted  on 
seeing  her.  Madame  Ursinus  betrayed  no 
surprise  or  emotion.  She  put  down  her  cards, 
begged  the  party  with  whom  she  was  engaged 
at  play  to  excuse  the  interruption,  observing 
that  it  was  some  mistake,  and  that  she  would 
be  back  in  a  moment. 

She  went,  but  did  not  return.  After  wait- 
ing some  time,  her  partners  inquired  after 
her,  and  learned  to  their  consternation  that 
she  was  arrested  and  carried  off  to  prison, 
on  a  charge  of  poisoning. 
#  A  confidential  servant,  Benjamin  Klein, 
had  complained  in  the  preceding  month  of 
February  of  indisposition.  She  gave  him  a 
basin  of  beef-tea,  and  some  days  afterwards 
some  medicine  in  raisins.  This,  so  far  from 
removing  his  complaint,  increased  it ;  and 
when  his  mistress,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
offered  him  some  boiled  rice,  he  said  he  could 
not  eat  it,  and  was  much  struck  by  observing 
that  she  carefully  put  it  away  where  no  one 
else  could  get  it.  This  excited  in  his  mind 
strong  suspicions  that  there  was  something 
in  the  food  which  was  detrimental  to  health, 
and  associated  with  his  condition.  He  re- 
solved secretly  to  examine  his  mistress's 
room  and  cabinet,  and  in  the  latter  he  found 
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a  small  parcel,  with  the  ominous  label — 
Arsenic. 

The  next  day  his  attentive  mistress  brought 
him  some  stewed  prunes,  which  she  recom- 
mended as  likely  to  do  him  good ;  and  this 
time  he  accepted  them  with  apparent  thank- 
fulness, but  took  care  that  none  of  them 
should  enter  his  mouth.  He  communicated 
his  suspicions  to  the  lady's  maid»in  whom  he 
had  confidence;  and  she  quickly  carried  off 
the  prunes  to  her  brother,  who  was  the  ap- 
prentice of  a  celebrated  apothecary.  The  ap- 
prentice communicated  the  prunes  and  the 
suspicion  to  his  master,  who  tested  them,  and 
found  them  well  seasoned  with  arsenic.  The 
apothecary  very  soon  conveyed  the  discovery 
to  the  magistrate,  and  the  magistrate,  after 
hearing  the  statement  of  the  servant  and  the 
lady's  maid,  arrested  the  great  lady. 

People,  of  course,  now  began  to  look  back 
on  the  life  of  this  distinguished  woman ;  and 
it  was  presently  remembered,  that  her  hus- 
band and  an  aunt,  to  whose  last  days  she  had 
paid  assiduous  attention,  and  whose  wealth 
bad  fallen  to  her,  had  gone  off  suddenly. 
Madame  Ursinus  was  at  once  set  down  as  a 
second  Brinviiliers,  and  wonderful  revelations 
were  expected.  The  general  appetite  for  the 
marvellous  became  ravenous  and  insatiable. 
There  appeared  almost  immediately — it  is 
wonderful  how  quickly  such  thbgs  are  done 
— a  book,  by  M.  Frederick  Buchholz,  entitled 
the  *'  Confessions  of  a  Female  Poisoner,  writ- 
ten by  herself,"  which  was  rapidly  bought  up 
and  devoured,  as  the  veritable  confession  of 
the  Ursinus. 

But,  alas  for  the  hungering  and  thirsting 
public,  Madame  Ursinus  was  not  a  lady  of  the 
confessing  sort  1  she  was  a  clever,  far-seeing 
soul,  who  had  laid  her  grand  plans  well,  and 
had  allowed  no  witnesses,  and  feared  no  detec- 
tion. True,  if  she  had  poisoned  her  husband 
and  her  aunt,  the  witness  of  the  poison  itself 
ttii|rht  be  forthcoming ;  but  chemical  tests  fey 
poisons  were  not  then  so  well  known  as  they 
are  now.  The  bodies  were  disinterred  and 
examined,  and  no  trace  of  poison  was  found. 
The  state  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  were 
most  suspicious ;  but  the  doctors  disagreed 
as  to  the  cause,  as  doctors  will ;  and  so  far 
Madame  Ursinus  was  safe. 

But,  there  was  no  getting  over  the  fact  that 
the  prunes  intended  for  the  cautious  Benja- 
min Klein  had  arsenic  in  them  ;  and  the 
Ursinus  was  too  shrewd  to  attempt  to  deny 
it.  On  this  point  she  did  confess,  promptly, 
frankly,  and  fully.  But  then,  she  meant  no 
harm,  at  least  against  him.  She  had  no  in- 
tention of  murdering  the  man*    What  good 


could  that  do  her  ? — ^be  had  no  money  to 
leave.  No ;  her  motive  was  very  different. 
In  early  life  her  affections  had  been  thwarted 
through  the  usual  obduracy  of  parents  ;  she 
had  married  a  man  whom  she  hignly  esteemed, 
but  did  not  love ;  another  friend,  whom  she 
did  love,  had  died  of  consumption  ;  and  she 
was  disgusted  with  life.  The  splendor  and 
gaiety  which  surrounded  her  were  a  hollow 
splendor,  a  wearisome  gaiety.  She  had  been 
prosperous,  but  that  prosperity  had  only 
accelerated  her  present  mood.  She  had  ouU 
lived  the  relish  of  existence,  and  had  resolved 
to  die.  Ignorant,  however,  poor  innocent 
soul !  of  the  force  of  this  poison,  she  wanted 
to  learn  how  much  would  be  sufficient  for  its 
object ;  and  therefore  she  had  done  as  young 
doctors  are  said  to  do  in  hospitals— made  a  few 
experiments  on  her  patient,  the  unfortunate 
Benjamin  Klein.  She  had  given  him  the 
very  minutest  quantity,  so  as  to  be  quite  safe, 
and  had  cautiously  increased  the  successive 
doses — not  with  the  least  intention  to  do  hia 
any  permanent  harm,  but  to  ascertain  the 
effectual  dose  for  herself.  She  would  not  for 
her  life  have  hurt  the  ma^.  In  society  she 
had  been  noted  for  her  sensibility — for  the 
almost  morbid  delicacy  of  her  nerves  and  the 
acuteness  of  her  sympathies.  That  was  all. 
As  to  the  charges  of  having  administered 
poison  to  her  nearest  connections,  she  treated 
the  calumny  with  the  utmost  indignation. 
The  judges  were  puzzled  ;  the  Ursinus  was 
resolute  in  the  protestation  of  her  innocence ; 
and  the  public  were  at  a  disagreeable  non- 
plus. 

And  what  really  had  been  the  life  and 
character  of  the  Ursinus  ?  Sophia  Charlotte 
Elizabeth  Weingarten  was  the  daughter  of  a 
so-called  Baron  Weingarten — who,  as  secre- 
tary of  legation  in  Austria,  had,  under  a 
charge  of  high  treason,  crossed  to  Prussia, 
and  assumed  the  name  of  Weiss.  Frauiein 
Weingarten,  or  Von  Weiss,  was  born  in 
seventeen  hundred  and  sixty.  While  residing 
in  her  teens  with  an  elder  married  sister, 
wife  of  the  Councillor  of  State  Haacke,  at 
Spandau,  occurred  that  genuine  love  affiur 
which  her  parents  so  summarily  trampled 
upon.  She  was  called  home  to  Stmdal,  and. 
in  her  nineteenth  year,  married  to  Privy 
Councillor  Ursinus.  The  privy-councillor  was 
a  man  of  high  standing,  high  character  and 
most  exemplary  life  ;  but,  unluckily,  all  these 
gifts  and  graces  are  often  conferred  upon  or 
acquired  by  men  who  do  not  possess  the 
other  qualities  that  young  ladies  of  nineteen 
admire.  The  worthy  councillor  was  old, 
sickly,  deaf,  and  passionless.  In  fact^  he  was 
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a  dull,  commonplacei  diligent,  unimaginative 
pack-horse  and  official  plodder :  most  merito- 
riotts  in  his  motives,  and  great  in  his  depart- 
ment of  public  business ;  but  just  the  last 
man  for  a  lively,  handsome  girl  of  nine- 
teent  On  the  other  hand  he  had  his  good 
qualities,  even  as  a  husband.  He  had  no 
jealousies,  and  the  most  unbounded  indul- 
gence. 

Soon  after  their  marriage  thej  removed  to 
Berlin,  where,  amid  the  gay  society  of  the 
capital,  Madame  IJrsinus  soon  contracted  a 
warm  friendship  for  a  handsome  young  Dutch 
officer,  of  the  name  of  Rogay.  Rogay,  in 
fact,  was  the  man  of  her  heart.  She  declared, 
with  her  usual  candor,  in  one  of  her  exami- 
nations before  the  magistrates,  that  she  was 
made  for  domestic  al^ction.  That  as  there 
was  no  domestic  affection  between  herself 
and  her  departed  husband,  neither  he  nor  she 
pretended  any.  They  agreed  to  consider 
themselves  as  a  legal  couple,  and  as  friends, 
and  no  more.  As  to  Captain  Rogay,  she 
made  no  secret  of  it  that  she  clung  to  him 
with  the  most  ardent  feeling  of  love. 

This  attachment,  the  privy-councillor — the 
most  reasonable  of  men — so  far  from  resent- 
ing, encouraged  and  approved.  He  wished 
his  wife  to  make  herself  happy,  and  enjoy  life 
in  her  own  way ;  and  there  is  a  long  letter 
preserved  in  the  criminal  records,  which  he 
himself  wrote  at  her  dictation,  to  the  beloved 
Rogay,  on  an  occasion  when  he  had  absented 
himself  for  some  time,  urging  him  to  renew 
his  visits,  and  that  in  the  most  love-like 
terms,  the  tenderest  of  which  the  old  man 
underlined  with  his  own  hand. 

But  Rogay  came  not,  he  removed  to 
another  place,  and  there,  soon  after,  died. 
Here  was  now  another  subject  of  suspicion. 
Rogay  had  cause,  said  people,  to  keep  away ; 
while  she  fawned  on  him  she  had  killed  him. 
But,  here,  again,  the  testimony  of  two  of  the 
most  celebrated  physicians  of  the  day  was 
unanimous  that  the  cause  of  Rogay's  death 
was  consumption  and  nothing  more.  The 
physician  attested  that  he  had  attended 
Kogay  while  he  was  living  and  suffering 
under  the  roof  of  Privy- Councillor  Ursinus  ; 
that  Madame  Ursinus  displayed  the  most 
unequivocal  affection  for  him ;  that  she 
attended  on  him,  gave  him  everything  with 
her  own  hand,  and  that  no  wife  could  have 
been  more  assiduously  tender  of  him  than 
she  was.  She  called  herself  Lott6  in  her 
communications  with  him  ;  not  only  because 
her  name  was  Charlotte,  but  because  she  was 
an  enthusiast  of  the  Werter  school,  and  loved 
to  be  of  the  same  name  as  Werter's  idol. 


But  jet  Rogay  withdrew  himself  and  died 
alone,  and  at  a  distance. 

Three  years  after  the  decease  of  Rogay 
died  Ursinus  himself.  Old  he  was,  it  is  true, 
but  he  was  in  perfect  health.  The  kind  wife 
made  him  a  little  festival  on  his  birthday, 
and  in  the  night  he  sickened  and  died.  He 
had  taken  something  that  disagreed  with 
him — but  what  so  common  at  a  feast  ? 
Madame  Ursinus  sate  up  with  him  alone ;  she 
called  not  a  single  creature ;  she  hoped  he 
would  be  better ;  but  the  man  was  aged  and 
weak,  and  he  went  his  way. 

The  year  after,  followed  as  suddenly  her 
maiden  aunt,  the  wealthy  Miss  Witte.  One 
evening  her  doctor  left  her  quite  well,  and  in 
the  night  she  sickeaed  and  died.  The 
UrsinuH  was  quite  alone  with  her,  called  no 
single  domestic,  but  let  the  good  lady  die  in 
her  arms.  Both  the  bodies  of  the  husband 
and  the  aunt,  now  Klein's  affair  took  place, 
were  disinterred  and  examined.  There  was 
no  poison  traceable,  but  the  corpses  were 
found  dried  together  as  if  baked,  or  as  if  they 
were  mummies  of  a  thousand  years  old.  The 
skin  of  the  abdomen  was  so  toush  that  it 
resisted  the  surgeon's  knife,  and  the  soft 
parts  of  the  body  had  assumed  the  appehr- 
ance  of  hard  tallow.  The  bands,  fingers,  and 
feet  of  the  old  man  were  drawn  together  as 
by  spasms,  his  skin  resembled  parchment,  and 
the  stomachs  of  both  bore  every  trace  of  in- 
jury and  inflammation  which  had  reduced 
them  to  an  inseparable  mass.  Yet,  the  emi- 
nent doctors  declared  that  poison  was  not  the 
cause  of  death  in  either  case, — but  apoplexy 
or — in  short,  that  there  was  not  the  remotest 
symptom  of  poison. 

So,  instead  of  the  pleasure  loving  multi- 
tude obtaining  a  spectacle  and  a  fate,  the 
whirling  sword  of  the  executioner  and  the 
falling  head  were  exchanged  for  perpetual 
imprisonment,  and  the  handsome,  wealthy 
widow  of  forty  was  sent  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  her  days  in  the  fortress  of  Glatz. 

Here  she  assumed  a  new  character.  Her 
part  of  the  interesting  woman  of  fashion 
was  played  out ;  she  had  become  interesting 
beyond  her  wish,  and  fate  had  now  assigned 
her  another  part — to  defend  her  life  and 
reputation.  There  was  a  call  to  develop 
her  powers  of  fortitude  and  of  intellect,  and 
she  embraced  it ;  not  only  before  the  tribunal 
of  justice,  but  in  her  whole  conduct  through 
the  thirty  long  years  which  she  continued  a 
prisoner. 

No  sooner  had  she  entered  on  her  quarters 
in  the  prison  of  Glatz,  than  she  set  about 
writing  an  elaborate  defence  of  herself.    In 
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her  room,  wbicb  was  the  best  the  fortress 
afforded  to  its  captives,  and  which  she  was 
allowed  to  furnish  according  to  her  pleasure, 
she  placed  a  little  table  under  the  narrow  win- 
dow in  the  massy  wall,  and  arranged  upon 
it  everything  that  was  necessary  for  literary 
labor.  She  was  surrounded  by  books :  not 
only  for  refreshment  of  her  mind,  but  for 
laborious  research  and  instruction.  In  this 
defence  at  which  she  labored,  for  she  was  by 
DO  means  satis6ed  with  that  of  her  paid  advo- 
cates, she  now  discovered  the  uncommon 
abilities  with  which  she  was  endowed.  If  any 
one  had  ever  entertained  a  doubt  of  her 
powers  of  reasoning  and  calculation,  of  the 
clearness  of  her  foresight,  and  the  acuteness 
of  her  penetration,  that  doubt  was  here  at 
once  dispelled  in  the  most  convincing  manner. 
She  proved  herself  so  profoundly  vast  in 
the  law,  that  she  now  struck  her  legal  advis- 
ers with  astonishment,  as  she  had  done  the 
judges  on  her  trial.  Her  defence,  which  was 
addre:>sed  to  her  relatives,  presented  her  in 
the  new  character  of  a  masterly  writer  and 
legal  scholar.  This  defence  is  still  extant, 
and  no  defence  of  a  murderer,  not  even  that 
of  Eugene  Aram,  is  a  more  striking  specimen 
of  talent  and  of  well-assumed  virtue  and 
virtuous  indignation. 

"  Scarcely,"  she  says,  "  can  I  call  to  mind, 
without  the  overthrow  of  my  understanding 
and  the  utler  prostration  of  my  whole  being, 
the  accusation  of  being  the  murderer  of  my 
husband  and  my  aunt.  My  innermost  soul 
becomes  worked  with  terror  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  moment  when  I  was  seized  with 
all  the  horrors  of  death  by  the  opened  graves 
of  my  beloved  relatives ;  when  surrounded 
by  all  the  pangs  of  a  deadly  cruelty,  and 
pursued  by  the  furies  of  a  thousand- tongued 
imprecations,  I  heard  myself  cursed  as  the 
destroyer  of  those  who  sank  so  safely  to 
slumber  in  my  arms.  Had  Providence 
then  heard  the  sole  wish  of  my  hiJart,  the 
sole  voice  of  my  super-human  anguish,  that 
moment  would  have  annihilated  my  life  and 
my  sufferings,  and  yet  have  flung  the  light  of 
the  sun  on  all  the  evidences  of  my  innocence, 
which  now,  however,  is  made  plain  by  other 
means. 

**•  In  vain  have  I  been  for  ten  long  months 
pursued,  martyred,  broken  to  pieces,  crushed 
in  soul  and  body,  by  the  reproach  of  that 
shc\raefully  horrid  crime,  and  exposed  to  all 
the  contempt  and  malice  of  the  public.  In 
vain  have  the  graves  of  my  loved  ones  been 
opened,  the  fepose  of  the  dead  violated,  and 
proceedings  taken  in  the  first  capital  of 
Europe,  in  this  age  of  knowledge  and  hu- 


manity, under  the  eyes  of  the  most  Qimiable 
and  kind-hearted  of  kings,  that  have  no 
example,  and  with  posterity  will  have  no 
credence.  In  vain  have  I,  unhappy  one,  been 
represented  by  inhuman  writers  as  a  monster 
and  a  terrible  warning ;  in  vain  have  I  been 
painted,  in  the  blackest  and  the  most  venom- 
ous of  colors,  as  a  lesson  to  my  own,  and 
a  dark  eternal  memory  to  after  times  ;  in 
vain  have  I  been  a  thousand  times  murdered 
and  tortured, — the  highest  authorities,  the 
clearest  evidence,  pronounce  me  guiltless." 

In  the  prison  she  was  allowed  a  female 
companion,  and  was  often  visited  by  dislio- 
guished  strangers,  whom  so  far  from  shrink- 
ing from,  she  was  ever  eager  to  see,  never 
failing  to  describe  her  misfortunes  in  vivid 
colors,  to  assert  her  innocence  and  intreat 
their  exertions  for  her  liberation.  Many  of 
these,  however,  thought  that  the  lot  of  the 
poisoner,  who  rustled  in  silk  and  satin  over 
the  floors  of  the  fortress — compared  with 
that  of  other  convicts,  who  for  some  rude 
deed  done  in  •  moment  of  passion  labored 
in  heavy  chains,  welded  to  carts,  or  with 
iron  horns  projecting  above  their  brows, 
sweltered  in  deep  pits — had  nothing  in  it  of 
A  severity  which  warranted  an  appeal  to 
royal  mercy. 

But,  in  her  seventieth  year,  the  royal  mercy 
reached  her.  She  was  liberated  from  prison, 
but  restricted  for  the  remainder  of  her  life 
to  the  city  and  fortress  of  Glatz.  Here  she 
once  more  played  the  part  not  of  a  poisoner^ 
but  of  an  innocent  woman  and  an  aristocratic 
lady.  She  again  opened  a  handsome  house, 
and  gave  entertainments;  and  they  were 
frequented !  Nay,  such  was  her  vanity,  that 
she  used  every  diligence  to  draw  illustrious 
strangers  into  her  circle.  An  anecdote  is 
related  on  undoubted  authority,  which  is 
characteristic.  At  one  of  her  suppers,  a  lady 
sitting  near  her  actually  started,  as  she  saw 
some  white  powder  on  a  salad  which  was 
handed  to  her.  Madame  Ursinus  observed 
it  and  said,  smiling,  "  Don't  be  alarmed,  my 
dear,  it  is  not  arsenic." 

Another  anecdote  is  not  less  amusing. 
Immediately  after  quitting  her  prison,  she 
invited  a  large  company  to  coffee.  An  invi- 
tation to  coffee  by  the  poisoner,  as  she  was 
called  in  Glatz  by  old  and  young,  was  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  the  grand  attraction  of 
the  day.  All  went :  but  one  individual^  who 
had  been  overlooked  in  the  invitation,  out 
of  resentment  planned  a  savage  joke.  He 
bribed  the  confectioner  to  mix  in  the  biscuits 
some  nauseating  drug.  In  the  midst  of  the 
entertainment,  the  whole  company  were  seiz- 
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ed  simultaneously  with  inward  pams  and  sick- 
neat,  gave  themselyes  up  for  lost,  started  up 
in  horror,  and  rushed  headlong  from  the 
house.  Glatz  was  thunderstruck  with  the 
news,  which  went  through  it  like  an  electric 
flash,  that  the  Ursinus  had  poisoned  all  her 
guests. 

Regardless  of  these  little  accidents,  the 
(Jrsinus  lived  a  life  of  piety  and  benevolence ; 
80  said  the  gaoler  of  the  fortress,  and  her 
female  companion.  She  sought  to  renew  her 
intercourse  with  her  sister,  Madame  von 
Hocke,  saying :  "  We  are  again  the  little 
Yetl6  and  little  Lott6 ;  our  happy  childhood 
stands  before  me."  But  the  sister  kept  aloof, 
and  the  wounded,  but  patient  and  forgiving 
Ursinus,  exclaimed :  "  Ah  !  that  life  and  its 
experiences  can  thus  operate  on  some  people, 
by  no  means  making  them  happier.  God 
reward  us  all  for  the  good  that  we  have  been 
found  worthy  to  do,  and  pardon  us  our  many 
errors !" 

She  died  in  her  seventy-seventh  year ;  and 
her  companion  declared  that  she  could  not 
enough  admire  the  resignation  with  which 


she  endured  her  sufferings  through  the  aid 
of  religion.  She  left  her  considerable  prop** 
erty  partly  to  her  nephews  and  nieces,  and 
partly  to  benevolent  institutions.  A  year 
before  her  death  she  ordered  her  own  coffin, 
and  left  iDstructions  that  she  should  lie  in 
state  with  white  gloves  on  her  hands,  a  ring 
on  her  finger  containing  the  hair  of  her  late 
husband,  and  his  portrait  on  her  bosom.  Five 
carriages,  filled  with  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, followed  her  to  the  grave,  was 
found  adorned  with  green  moss,  auriculas, 
tulips,  and  immortelles :  an  actual  bower  of 
blooms.  When  the  clergyman  had  ended  his 
discourse,  six  boys  and  six  poor  girls,  whom 
the  Ursinus  had  cared  for  in  her  lifetime, 
stepped  forward  and  sang  a  hymn  in  her 
honor.  The  gravedigger  had  little  to  do; 
female  friends,  and  many  poor  people  to 
whom  she  had  been  a  benefactress,  filled  the 
grave  with  their  own  hands,  and  arched  the 
mound  over  it.  It  was  a  bitter  cold  morning, 
yet  the  churchyard  could  scarcely  contain 
the  crowd.  And  thus  the  poisoner  passed 
away  like  a  saint. 


H    ^    >l 
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WOMEN    IN    TURKEY 


Wb  were  recently  obliged,  for  our  sins  we 
presume,  to  wade  through  an  absurd  book 
called  the  '*  City  of  the  Crescent,"  in  which  an 
interesting  subject  was  so  utterly  spoiled  by 
the  mode  of  treatment  and  the  clumsy  ad- 
mixture of  truth  and  fiction,  that  we  deter- 
mined to  take  the  first  opportunity  to  try  and 
rectify  the  erroneous  impressions  which  it 
might  produce  upon  our  readers. 

We  generally  form  a  very  incorrect  idea  of 
the  condition  of  women  in  Turkey.  If  they 
do  not  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
as  their  more  fortunate  sisters  in  Europe,  and 
if  their  religion  allows  certain  inequalities  be- 
tween them  and  man,  which  are  daily  dimin- 
ishing, still,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  true 
that  they  are  reduced  to  the  condition  of  ser- 
vants, or  possess  no  other  rights  than  those 
granted  them  by  the  passing  caprice  of  their 
master.    In  truth,  the  part  played  by  the 


wife  in  Mussulman  society  does  not  essentially 
differ  from  what  it  was  for  several  centuries 
in  Christian  Europe.  Without  referring  to 
the  middle  ages,  when  a  husband  was  per- 
mitted to  beat  his  wife,  and  even  wound  her, 
**  provided  that  the  wound  did  not  go  beyond 
an  honest  correction,''  let  us  only  go  back  for 
two  centuries,  to  the  period  when  Moiiere 
was  writing,  and  remember  the  exhortations 
of  Arnolphe  to  Agnes.  We  shall  find  them 
not  a  whit  less  severe  than  those  prescribed 
by  custom  and  the  Koran  in  Turkey.  The 
wife  is  bound  to  implicit  obedience  and  sub- 
ordination :  she  remains  standing  in  the  pres- 
ence of  her  husband,  serves  him  at  table, 
and  salutes  him  at  parting  with  the  titles 
of  Agha,  Effendi,  or  Tchelebi.  On  the  other 
hand^  she  enjoys  a  sovereign  rule  in  the  ha- 
rem. She  has  the  sole  management  of  the 
household,  brings  up  the  children,  and  exer- 
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cises  a  strict  surveillance  over  the  servants 
^nd  slaves.  As  examples  of  polygamy  are 
extremely  rare,  either  through  the  legal  re- 
strictions applied  to  the  exercise  of  the  priv- 
ilege, or  through  the  changes  effected  in 
morals,  she  asserts  her  authority  uncontrol- 
led. Even  in  a  contrary  case,  her  rights 
remain  in  tact,  as  the  law  obh'ges  the  man 
who  marries  several  wives  to  give  each  a 
separate  apartment,  with  a  mSnage  propor- 
tioned to  his  means  and  the  family  of  his 
wife. 

The  wife  is  not  obliged  to  undertake  any 
labors  beyond  the  direction  of  the  household. 
She  engages  in  no  trade  :  those  employments 
which  among  ourselves  are  the  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  women,  are  in  Turkey  undertaken 
by  the  men.  Men  keep  laundries  and  em- 
broidery shops ;  men,  again,  make  the  anta- 
ris  and  feredgis.  Sowing  and  shirt-making 
are  generally  done  by  Jews  and  Armenians, 
and  the  harem  slaves  go  and  fetch  the  work 
when  finished.  Thus,  then,  the  existence  of  wo- 
man in  Turkey  is  entirely  internal  and  domes- 
tic. Her  part  within  the  house  is  considerable. 
Without  it  is  a  nullity.  She  only  gazes  on 
the  external  world ;  or,  if  she  approaches  it, 
it  is  without  mixing  in  it.  Still  tradition,  man- 
ners, education,  all  prepare  women  betimes 
for  this  species  of  life.  Betrothed  generally 
when  three  or  four  years  of  age,  married  at 
twelve  or  thirteen,  they  pass  from  their 
mother^s  harem  into  that  of  their  husband,  re- 
signed beforehand  to  a  constraint  which  cus- 
tom has  rendered  easy  to  them.  The  mar- 
riage is  arranged  between  the  parents  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  youn^  people.  The 
latter  are  not  even  present  at  the  ceremony  : 
sometimes  the  husband  appears  among  the 
witnesses,  but  the  part  he  plays  is  quite  pas- 
6ive»  The  parents  or  guardians  stipulate  in 
the  name  and  with  the  consent  of  the  be- 
trothed, and  draw  up  the  contract  in  the 
Presence  of  the  Imam  and  the  witnesses, 
he  marriage  receives  no  religious  consecra- 
tion. The  Imam  does  not  make  his  appear- 
ance as  priest,  but  as  a  civil  magistrate.  He 
inscribes  in  his  register  the  statement  of  the 
marriage,  with  the  conditions  agreed  on  by 
the  various  parties :  the  witnesses  affix  their 
seals,  which  serve  instead  of  signature,  and 
the  connubial  tie  is  formed  by  this  simple  in- 
scription. 

In  Turkey,  the  husband  dowers  the  wife : 
and,  as  we  have  said,  must  supply  a  separate 
establishmeot  for  each  wife.  So  many  wives, 
80  many  doweries  must  be  furnished,  so  many 
suites  of  apartments,  with  their  befittinff  fur- 
niture, oarriages,  scrvantSi  slaves,  ite.  Hence 


it  is  not  so  easy  as  may  be  supposed,  for  the 
children  of  the  Prophet  to  enjoy  the  latitude 
of  the  law.  Few  among  them  are  rich  enough 
to  permit  themselves  the  luxury  of  four  wives ; 
and  those  who  could  have  four,  finding  that 
one  id  quite  enough,  the  result  is,  that  cases 
of  polygamy  are  very  unfrequent  in  Turkey. 
The  Osmanli,  too  poor  to  marry,  buys  a  slave, 
who  serves  him  at  once  as  wife  and  servant, 
and  in  this  conforms  with  the  text  of  the 
law :  "  The  man  who  is  not  rich  enough  to 
marry  honorable  and  believing  women,  will 
take  slaves  who  are  believers.'  If  children 
are  born  to  him,  he  has  the  power  of  legiti* 
mating  them,  and  this  act  entails,  on  bis 
death,  the  enfranchisement  of  the  mother, 
nor  can  she  be  sold  or  given  away  in  the  in- 
terval. 

There  is  nothing  more  simple  or  barren  in 
incidents  than  a  Turkish  marriage.  This  is 
nearly  what  takes  place :  Esme  has  reached 
her  twelfth  summer — she  has  been  betroth- 
ed since  her  fourth  year  to  Bekir,  who  is  now 
eighteen ;  it  is  time  for  them  to  be  united. 
Bekir  does  not  know  Esm^,  or  at  least  he  haa 
quite  forgotten  her  features  since  the  time 
when  she  came,  a  child,  to  visit  his  mother, 
flsm^,  on  her  side,  has  retained  a  still  more 
confused  notion  of  Bekir ;  for  this  reason  she 
begs  her  mother,  before  renewing  the  con- 
tract, to  let  her  see  once  again  his  features. 
The  mother  consents,  and  one  day  when  Be- 
kir is  visiting  his  future  papa-in-law,  Esmd 
looks  in  from  behind  a  lattice.  Bekir  also  is 
impatient  to  know  the  person  who  is  to  be 
his  wife.  His  mother  has  repeatedly  praised 
her  beauty ;  but  can  he  believe  her,  when  her 
heart  is  set  on  this  marriage  ?  He  therefore 
applies  to  some  skilful  and  discreet  old  wo* 
man,  generally  a  Jewess,  whom  he  requests 
to  make  her  way  by  some  pretext  into  Esme's 
harem,  that  she  may  see  her  and  observe  her 
closely.  The  ambassadress  returns  the  next 
day  or  so,  and  does  not  fail  to  draw  the  most 
enticing  portrait  of  the  lady  she  has  seen :  a 
moon  of  beauty,  teeth  like  pearls,  eyes  re- 
sembling two  stars,  the  eyebrows  two  rain- 
bows. Bekir  thanks  Qod  and  the  Prophet ; 
then  he  pours  into  the  hands  of  the  duenna 
a  handful  of  bechliqs,  and  sends  his  future 
I  wife  baskets  or  vases  filled  with  flowers,  fruit 
and  confectionery. 

The  offering  which  we  call  the  corbeille  de 
noces  follows  immediately  on  the  signature  of 
the  contract.  This  corbeille  consists  chiefly 
of  dresses  and  jewellery,  with  the  addition  of 
a  looking.glass,  and  a  pahr  of  embroidered 
bath  clogs.  This  present  is  de  rigueur.  Be- 
kir  receives  in  return  linen  and  towels,  em* 
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broidered  in  gold,  silver,  or  silk.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  two  families  also  interchange  pres- 
ents. Several  days,  frequently  weeks,  in- 
tervene between  the  signature  of  the  contract 
and  the  celebration  of  the  marriage.  The 
time  is  employed  by  Bekir  in  the  payment  of 
the  dowry :  by  the  parents  of  the  lady  in 
getting  her  trousseau  and  wedding  apparel 
m  readiness. 

The  wedding  lasts  four  days^  from  Mon- 
day morning  till  sunset  on  Thursday.  The 
first  night  of  the  nuptials  is  fixed  for  that 
day,  which  is  considered  more  propitious 
than  the  others,  because  of  the  conception  of 
Mahomed.  The  wedding  festivities  in  both 
houses  are  kept  up  by  the  men  and  women 
separate.  They  principally  consist  in  ban- 
quets, the  intervals  being  filled  up  with  coffee, 
sherbet,  confectionery,  perfumes,  and  pipes. 
A  grave  hilarity  presides  over  these  meetings, 
which  are  enlivened  at  times  by  bands  of  jug- 
glers  and  story-tellers.  Relations  and  friends 
are  invited  to  pass  alternate  days  in  the  two 
houses,  and  the  long  and  white  sofas  which 
adorn  the  selamlik  and  harem  serve  as  beds 
for  the  guests  by  night.  Each  day  is  distin- 
guished by  a  different  ceremony.  On  Tues- 
day the  lady's  trousseau  is  carried  in  great 
state  from  her  residence  to  that  of  her  hus- 
band. On  Wednesday  evening  she  is  taken 
to  the  bath,  to  which  ceremony  all  the  poor 
women  in  the  quarter  are  invited.  They,  on 
arriving,  deposit  their  ragged  clothes  in  the 
first  room,  and  find  on  quitting  the  bath  a 
new  dress,  with  a  sum  of  money  proportioned 
to  the  rank  and  fortune  of  the  husband.  In 
Turkey,  charity  is  universal.  On  the  next 
day,  in  the  afternoon,  the  lady,  accompanied 
by  her  mother,  sisters,  and  servants,  leaves 
her  dwelling  for  that  of  her  husband.  The 
relations  of  both  the  families  are  assembled, 
the  men  in  the  selamlik,  the  women  in  the 
harem.  The  rejoicings,  which  are  kept  up 
till  nightfall,  terminate  in  a  supper.  At  the 
hour  of  the  fifth  Namaz,  the  husband,  after 
kissing  the  hand  of  his  father,  his  uncles,  his 
elder  brothers,  glides  mysteriously  into  the 
harem,  where  £sme  is  awaiting  him,  seated 
on  a  sofa,  her  head  covered  with  a  veil.  On 
seeing  her  husband  she  rises,  and  while  he 
b  trying  to  take  her  hand,  she  raises  his,  and 
kisses  it,  in  token  of  submission.  Bekir  is 
preparing  to  raise  the  mysterious  veil,  but  the 
unlucky  old  woman  is  still  seated  motionless 
in  a  corner,  like  a  statue  in  its  niche.  The 
old  woman  is  thrust  out,  after  some  feigned 
reluctance,  and  the  wife  appears  for  the  first 
time  before  the  delighted  eyes  of  her  hus- 
band. 

VOL.  XXXVL— NO.  m. 


But  the  lady  is  not  always  good-looking. 
An  old  effendi,  very  rich  and  very  ugly, 
took  unto  himself  a  wife.  The  day  after  the 
marriage,  the  wife  asked  him  to  select  those 
of  her  relations  to  whom  she  might  show 
herself  unveiled.  "  Show  your  face  to  whom 
you  like,''  he  replied,  **  only  hide  it  from  me  !*' 
"  Bear  with  my  ugliness,"  said  the  wife.  ''  I 
have  not  sufficient  patience  for  that"  ^*  Ah/* 
she  replied,  "  yet  you  ought  have  a  good 
stock  of  that,  as  you  have  endured  all  your 
life  the  frightful  nose  I  see  before  me." 

The  life  of  th^  women  within  the  harem  is 
monotonous,  it  must  be  confessed,  and  the 
occupation  they  find  will  not  fill  up  their  leis- 
ure hours.  They  do  not  read :  they  are  poor 
musicians,  and  are  not  fond  of  needlework. 
Dressing,  bathing,  playing  at  school-girls' 
games,  such  as  blindman's  buff,  going  from 
one  room  to  another,  receiving  visits  round 
the  tandour,  are  their  most  important  avoca- 
tions. The  tandour  is  a  species  of  square  ta- 
ble, under  which  is  placed  a  mangal,  and  it 
is  then  covered  with  one  or  two  large  car- 
pets to  maintain  a  gentle  and  regular  heat. 
It  is  usually  in  a  corner  of  the  sofa ;  the  Turk- 
^  ish  women  spend  three  parts  of  the  day  seat- 
ed round  it,  and  having  the  covering  raised 
on  their  knees.  These  tandours  are  a  very 
pleasant  and  useful  invention,  and  the  use  of 
them  has  passed  from  the  Turkish  houses 
to  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Europeans 
residing  in  Turkey.  But  the  favorite  pastime 
of  the  Turkish  ladies  is  bathing.  The  custom 
is  obligatory  on  the  Friday  of  each  week ; 
but  on  the  other  days  it  forms  the  staple 
amusement  of  the  harem.  Every  house 
above  the  common  rank  has  one  or  more 
bathing-rooms,  luxuriously  decorated •  Others 
go  to  the  public  baths,  where  tkey  have 
their  meals  brought,  and  frequently  remain 
there  half  the  day. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  believe  that  women 
in  Turkey  are  devoted  to  imprisonment^  as 
they  were  in  ancient  society,  or  eren  in  ow 
middle  ages.  The  severity  of  the  harem  dif- 
fers greatly  from  that  of  the  gyneceum,  or 
of  the  feudal  castle.  The  streets  of  Constan- 
tinople are  filled  with  women,  some  on  foot, 
others  in  carriages,  who  are  either  goiag  to 
pay  visits,  or  to  the  bath,  or  to  the  bazaar* 
But  you  rarely  see  a  woman  alone,  unless 
she  belongs  to  the  lower  classes.  When  the 
wife  of  a  pacha  or  effendi  goes  out  for  an 
airing,  the  whole  harem  accompanies  her. 
The  place  of  rendezvous,  which  yaries  ac- 
cording to  the  season  and  the  day  of  the 
week,  is  generally  a  luosk,  a  promontory  on 
the  sea-shore,  or  a  picturesque  spot  near  one 
62 
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of  the  villages  bordering  the  two  banks  of  the 
Bospborns,  and  forming  tbe  suburbs  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  for  instance,  the  European  Sweet 
Waters,  Jener  Bagtchi,  Buyuk-der^,  or  the 
Valley  of  the  Sultan.  On  leaving  the  caYque 
or  araba,  the  servants  lay  on  the  ground  car- 
pets, on  which  tbe  ladies  seat  themselves  in 
a  circle.  If  there  is  a  great  concourse  of 
visitors,  a  lattice,  like  those  seen  on  the  exte- 
rior of  the  windows,  is  put  up  before  the 
party,  as  an  increased  precaution.  The  ha- 
rems thus  camp  in  a  successive  row.  Kavass- 
es,  appointed  to  maintain  good  order,  walk 
through  the  intervening  spaces,  and  keep  in- 
discreet persons  at  a  distance.  At  a  few 
paces  off,  beneath  a  plane-tree,  a  Cahvedji 
has  established  his  perambulating  apparatus, 
and  furnishes  the  promenaders  with  excellent 
coffee  at  twenty  paras  the  cup,  including  a 

glass  of  water  and  the  necessary  chibouque, 
ellers  of  sherbets,  the  chekerdjis,  players 
of  instruments,  Greek  and  Armenian  dancers, 
occupy  the  remainder  of  the  space,  or  walk 
about  among  the  groups.  Sometimes  stroll- 
ing comedians  give  representations:  these 
are  scenes,  or  rather  improvised  dialogues, 
like  the  commedie  delP  arte  in  Italy.  Turkish 
women  are  very  fond  of  these  scenes,  which 
the  actors  accompany  with  gestures  and  pan- 
tomime, whose  broadness  is  not  at  all  repul- 
sive to  the  ears  and  eyes  accustomed  to  the 
coarseness  of  the  Earaguez.  When  the  per- 
formance is  over  they  return  to  their  favorite 
amusements :  some  regard  themselves  'in 
small  circular  mirrors  set  in  gold  or  silver: 
others  tinge  the  ends  of  their  nails  with  hen- 
na: others,  again,  with  the  amber  mouth- 
Sieceof  the  long  jasmin  pipe-stick  held  light!  v 
etween  their  lips,  their  heads  slightly  bend- 
ing on  one  side,  remain  motionless,  and  enjoy 
the  d^gbU  of  the  E^f. 

Such  is  the  usual  life  of  the  Turkish  and 
Armenian  women ;  for  the  customs  of  the 
-two  nations  present,  in  this  respect,  a  great 
degree  of  analogy.  It  is  the  same  uniformity, 
the  same  regpilar  and  monotonous  succession 
of  toil  and  pleasure,  the  same  vacuum,  and  the 
same  ennui,  we  might  8ay,*if  ennui  could  afSict 
beings  almost  entirely  destitue  of  ideas,  who 
have  seen  nothing,  read  nothing,  compared 
sothbg,  whose  mind  never  outsteps  the  narrow 
circle  of  sensual  appetites  and  domestic  affec- 
tions, and  who,  once  these  wants  are  satisfied, 
live  like  the  plants,  on  ah*,  light,  and  sunshine. 
The  absence  of  intellectual  life  to  be  re- 
marked among  Turkish  women,  the  effect  of 
an  utterly  sensual  education,  tbe  very  con- 
straint in  which  they  live,  might  be  sup- 
posed to  develop  among  them  a  propensity 


for  gallantry,  and  give  birth  to  a  multitude 
of  intrigues  and  romantic  adventures.     No- 
thing, however,  is  more  rare,  and  this  is  the 
reason :   The  Turks,  in  their  relation  to  the 
harem,  display  the  most  scrupulous  delicacy. 
Such  is  the  idea  of  sanctity  which  they  attach 
even  to  the  word,  that  uttering  it  is  a  sacri- 
lege.    At  the  present  day,  among  the  old 
Osmanli,  it  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  good 
society  to  ask  any  one  about  the  welfare  of 
his  harem:  themselves,  in  those  very  rare 
cases,  when  they  are  obliged  to  allude  to 
their  wives  or  daughters,  employ  metaphori- 
cal expressions,  and  evince  extreme  care  in 
the  avoidance  of  the  actual  word.     Thus, 
when  a  father  wishes  to  announce  the  birth 
of  a  daughter,  he  will  say  *'  a  veiled  one  has 
been  given  unto  me :  a  mucafir  (guest)  haa 
entered  beneath  my  roof."    We  find  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  traces  of  this  refined  ana-* 
ceptibility  as  regards  women.   Among  them, 
even  to  praise  women  was  a  species  of  moral 
brand.     <^The  virtuous  woman,"  says  Thu- 
cydides,  "is  one  who  is  never  mentioned, 
either  for  good  or  evil."    How  could  an  Os- 
manli hit  on  the  idea  of  makinglove  to  women 
not  belonging  to  his  harem  ?  He  even  avoids 
looking  at  those  he  meets  in  the   street. 
Melling,  architect  to  the  Sultana  Ehadidg^, 
sister  of  Sultan  Selim,  relates  that  be  had 
free  access  to  the  harem  of  that  princess, 
and  that  he  talked  with  her  women  unveiled, 
while  the  officers  of  the  palace  who  accom- 
panied him  only  addressed  them  with  down- 
cast eyes  or  averted  faces.    With  the  Turks, 
*'  videre  est  habere,"  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word. 

Whether  the  women  think  on  this  subject 
like  their  husbands,  is  quite  a  different  thing. 
Many  among  them  would  not  be  very  vexed 
to  be  spoken  of,  even  if  it  were  in  bad  terms. 
Virtuous,  in  spite  of  their  teeth,  it  is  not  the 
fear  of  the^  sin  that  restruns  them,  but  the 
occasion  which  they  want;  All  conspires, 
besides,  to  preserve  the  honor  of  families : 
the  severity  of  the  law,  which  punishes  with 
death  the  adulteress  and  her  accomplice; 
the  urban  police,  vigilant  guardians  of  mo- 
rality; the  very  structure  of  the  houses.  Thus, 
there  are  no  windows  looking  on  the  streets, 
no  Spanish  balconies ;  the  windows  are  few, 
and  carefully  grated  ;  and  the  garden  where 
the  women  walk  is  not  commanded  by  any 
neighboring  window.  If  the  walls  are  too 
low,  planks  are  raised  vertically  upon  them, 
converting  the  gardens  into  veritable  pounds. 
Thus,  then,  the  question  of  the  virtue  of  the 
women,  becomes  a  branch  of  architecture. 
Nor  must  we  forget  the  muezzin,  who,  from 
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the  summit  of  the  minar,  which  he  ascends 
four  times  daily  to  annonnce  the  hour  of 
prayer,  can  see  mto  all  the  adjoining  houses 
and  gardeos.  There  is  no  tuft  of  trees  too 
dense  for  his  watchful  eye.  But  the  muezzin 
is  the  avenger,  and  not  the  accomplice  of  im- 
morality. One  day  one  of  them  perceived 
in  an  adjoining  house  the  wife  of  a  rich  and 
powerful  Agha  entering  secretly  a  kiosque, 
in  which  she  had  given  a  rendezvous  to  a 
young  Armenian  haker.  Incapable  of  master- 
ing his  indignationi  he  denounced  the  sacri- 
lege of  which  he  was  witness  by  mixing  up 
with  the  formula  of  the  Ezan  the  anathema 
against  the  faithless  wife  and  the  Ghiaur,  her 
accomplice.  All  the  quarter  was  up  in  arms. 
The  neighbors  collected^  the  women  yelled, 
the  dogs  barked ;  at  last  the  kavasses  burst 
into  the  house,  and  gave  over  the  two  crim- 
inals to  the  justice  of  the  Cadi. 

Frequently  have  we  heard  stories  of  the 
liitUofis  between  Turkish  wonien  and  Europ- 
eans ;  but  they  are  generally  fictions.  Bayle 
St.  John,  in  his  "  Village  Life  in  E^pt," 
has  made  a  capital  allusion  to  this,  which  we 
may  be  permitted  to  quote,  although  it  re- 
fers to  Cairo  and  not  to  Constantinople: — 
*' Ad  ventures  of  every  kind  are  rare  in  Cairo ; 
and  as  to  the  intrigues  which  some  imagine 
themselves  to  have  been  engaged  in,  they  are, 
so  far  as  I  know,  ludicrous  deceptions.  There 
are  a  few  *  ladies  of  quality'  who  are  always 
falling  m  love  with  Franks,  supposed  to  be 
gullible  or  rich ;  and  So*and-So,  who  allowed 


himself  to  be  dressed  as  a  woman,  and  nearly 
injured  his  spine  by  the  exaggerated  walk  of 
a  true  Masriyeh,  may  be  assured  that  the  ad- 
venture was  known  beforehand  in  his  hotel* 
and  known  all  over  Cairo  the  next  day.  The 
heroine  was  merely  the  common- place  girl  of 
the  too-celebrated  Stamboolina.  Egyptian 
women  certainly  are,  according  to  all  accounts, 
licentious  and  prone  to  intrigue ;  and  many 
of  them  have  had  affairs  with  Franks  even 
during  the  months  of  Ramadhan.  But  if  a 
person's  taste  lead  him  to  these  equivocal 
adventures,  he  must  qualify  himself  by  a 
very  long  residence  in  the  country,  and  not 
merely  don  the  national  costume,  but  learn 
how  to  wear  it — no  easy  matter — ^and,  more^ 
over,  acqiure  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
Arabic.  As  there  is  nothing,  however,  very 
interesting  to  observe  in  the  manners  of  this 
class  of  women,  with  whom  it  is  only  possi- 
ble to  have  stolen  interviews  of  short  dura- 
tion, there  is  no  compensating  advantage  for 
the  risk." 

We  are  bound  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  greater  portion  of 
these  details  to  a  very  amusing  work  by 
Ubicini,  called  ^*  La  Tur^uie  Actuelle"  which 
has  recently  appeared  m  Paris,  and  gives 
most  trustworthy  accounts  of  the  Turkish 
people — a  nation  which  deserves  a  thorough 
study,  from  the  possible  fact  that  it  will 
speedily  be  enumerated  among  the  list  of  the 
lost  peoples  of  Europe. 


From  Frafer's  Magasiae. 
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Cape  Manabiqus  separates  part  of  the 
Gulf  of  Amatique  from  that  of  Honduras, 
and  is  situated  at  the  furthermost  end  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  forming  a  portion  of  the  dis- 
trict of  St.  Tomas  of  Quatemala. 

In  the  first  days  of  August,  1852, 1  hired 
a  small  guayro  (coasting  vessel  of  eight  or 
ten  tons  burden),  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  land-breeze,  left  the  settlement  of  St. 
Tomas,  and  sailed  pleasantly  across  the 
small  but  very  beautiful  bay  of  the  same 
name.  The  day  was  splendid,  but  the  heat 
oppressive,  as  the  sun  directed  its  burning 


rays  almost  perpendicularly  over  us,  and 
deluged  us  with  caloric  and  light.  We  soon 
passed  the  outlet  of  the  romantic  bay  of 
*'  La  Graciosa,"  along  whose  banks  the  trop- 
ical forest  grows  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
mixes  its  evergreen  foliage  with  the  dark 
azure  of  the  tranquil  lake*  like  sea.  Some 
trees,  such  as  the  rhizophora,  with  its  stilted 
roots,  and  the  stiff-leaved  avicennise,  their 
hanging  branches  washed  by  the  rippling 
waves,  often  bore  large  heaps  of  delicious 
oysters.  Number  of  small  white  egrets 
(herops)  were  perched,  four  or  five  together, 
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on  the  high  roots  of  the  mangroves,  and 
here  and  there  a  savacon  ^caucroma),  a  sort 
of  fishing-bird,  with  a  wide,  depressed  bill, 
whose  heavy,  stupid,  and  mournful  aspect 
contrasted  with  the  airy  lightness  of  the 
egrets,  stood,  with  head  drawn  up  between 
its  shoulders,  under  the  shade  of  a  conooar- 
pus.  The  whole  scene  was  one  of  repose 
and  solitary  grandeur.  The  shore-vegetation 
makes  room,  further  inland,  to  a  hetero- 

geneous  forest,  of  a  quite  different  nature, 
igh  above  which  may  occasionally  be  seen 
the  tufted  top  of  the  elegant  cocoa-trees. 

The  manatus,  or  sea-cow,  a  kind  of  whale, 
which  pastures  on  the  sea-weed  prairies  as 
do  cattle  on  our  grassy  meadows,  is  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  'in  the  bay  of  La 
Qraciosa,  and  often  ascends  to  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  small  rivers  which  flow  into 
the  bay  of  St.  Tomas.  This  animal  was 
well  known  to  the  ancient  buccaneers  at  the 
time  these  waters  acquired  the  name  of 
**  Pirates  Lagoon,"  under  which  they  are  to 
be  found  marked  down  on  all  the  older  maps 
of  Central  America. 

We  followed  the  whole  coast,  close  to 
land,  from  Hospital  Point  to  the  extreme 
western  angle  of  Oape  Manabique,  the  deaf- 
ening and  shrill  pipings  of  the  cicadas,  being 
now  and  then  relieved  by  the  hoarse,  wild 
screams  of  the  long-tailed  macaws,  which  in 
small  families  were  feeding  on  the  fruits  of 
the  different  kinds  of  trees.  Sometimes  also 
the  loud  cooing  of  some  species  of  dove,  or 
the  barking  song  of  a  cuckoo,  proceeding 
from  the  deep  recesses  of  the  impenetrable 
virgin  forest,  fell  agreeably  on  our  ears. 

Night  overtook  us,  and  we  spread  our 
couches  on  deck.    We  sailed  silently  along, 
but  I  could  not  sleep.     It  was  a  fine,  calm, 
warm,   tropical  moonlight   night,   such    as 
those  who  have  never  witnessed  cannot  pic- 
ture to  themselves.     Behind,  a  little  to  the 
east,  I  could  distinguish,  high  against  the 
sky,  although  many  miles  distant,  the  moun- 
tains of  Omoa  in  Honduras,  capped  by  light, 
silvery  clouds;  and  to  the  west,  the  dark 
and  bolder  outline  of  Vera  Paz.     The  rays 
of  the  moon  were  reflected  with  dazzling 
brilliancy  from  every  little  wave ;  and  even 
Venus,  shining  with  planetary  glory,  cast 
over  the  surface  of  the  ocean  a  long  streak 
of  soft,  glimmering  light    I  lay  ana  gazed, 
and  was  in  ecstacies  at  Nature's  pictures, 
tmtil  sleep  crept  slowly  over  me,  and  then  I 
dreamed  of  other  lands,  less  beautiful  indeed, 
but  not  less  dear— of  lands  where,  though 
the  bitter  winds  and  chilly  fogs  may  freeze 
the  body,  the  warm  affections  cast  their 


genial  influence  on  the  frost-bitten  heart,  and 
awaken  in  it  the  dormant  faculties  of  hope, 
love,  and  friendship. 

Ne^t  morning  we  anchored  inside  Point 
Manabique/ lest  our  small  craft  should  be 
cast  ashore  by  the  sea-breeze,  which  blows 
here  daily  with  considerable  violence  from 
the  north-west,  as  also  to  be  out  of  reach  of 
the  strong  marine  current  which  runs  along 
the  whole  outer  coast  of  Cape  Three-Points 
from  north  to  south.  This  stream  is  caused 
by  a  portion  of  the  groat  Gulf-stream,  which, 
meeting  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  defiles  in  an 
opposite  direction,  and,  after  sweeping  along 
the  shores  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras,  re- 
turns into  the  general  current  somewhere 
about  Cape  Qraciosa  Dios. 

The  low  beach  rendered  landing  an  easy 
task,  and  we  were  soon  in  the  rancho  of  an 
old  and  ugly  herculean  negro,  known  in  the 
countnr  far  and  wide  by  the  name  of  "Tata 
Puss."  This  singular  specimen  of  mortality 
is  an  unique  human  inhabitant  of  that  part 
of  the  coast,  and  has  lived  there  for  many 
years,  feeding  on  fish  and  wild  fruits.  He 
had  the  care  of  an  immense  heap  of  cocoa- 
nuts,  destined  for  a  merchant  from  Belize, 
and  was  mounting  guard  before  his  treasure 
with  a  rusty  old  sword  and  a  ridiculous  air 
of  self-importance.  We  had  a  brief  discus- 
sion with  him  before  he  would  allow  us  to 
land  on  his  domain ;  he  even  shammed  show- 
ing signs  of  fight,  but  a  glass  of  aqua  ardi- 
ente  and  the  promise  of  an  old  shirt  to  cover 
his  black  nakedness,  soon  put  us  in  his  good 
graces.  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  by  hear- 
ing him  address  me  in  broken  English ;  and 
on  inquiry,  I  discovered  that  he  had  in  hb 
younger  days  served  as  a  sailor  in  the  British 
navy,  and.had  actually  been  engaged  at  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar.  I  was  much  amused  by 
his  telling  me,  striking  his  breast  violently, 
(<Megentienian-buckra;  me  Englishman;  me 
no  Spaniard;  me  no  Garib;  me  no  nigger; 
me  true-bom  English  gentleman." 

It  was  the  most  curious  specimen  of  an 
English  gentleman  I  ever  met  with,  as,  soon 
after,  he  boasted  of  having  eaten  his  own 
mother,  and  of  having  murdered  a  whole 
family  of  natives  who  had  settled  in  his 
neighborhood.  He  was  all  over  scars,  re- 
ceived in  fights  and  quarrels  with  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  nearest  settlements ;  and,  being 
covered  with  vermin,  was  certainly  a  most 
disgusting  object.  It  made  me  feel  queer 
when  I  looked  at  him  and  thought  that  ''all 
men  are  brothers." 

Point  Manabique  is  a  long,  narrow  alip  of 
land,  which  has  doubtless  been  gradually 
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formed  by  depOBiU  from  the  rivers  Mantagua 
and  Sao  Fraocisco,  subsequently  thrown  up 
by  the  action  of  the  waves.  The  soil  of  this 
territory  is  low  and  marshy,  the  outer  or  ex- 
treme edge  alone  being  sandy.  It  b  cut  up 
by  numerous  brackish  or  fresh-water  creeks 
and  lagoons,*  in  which  wonderfully  large 
crocodiles  may  be  seen  basking  in  the  sun, 
or  standing  side  by  side  along  the  banks  like 
a  long  row  of  soldiers.  These  take  to  the 
water  when  approached,  and  are  not  to  be 
feared  when  out  of  the  water  during  day- 
time. The  quite  exterior  beach,  or  that 
portion  on  which  rises  and  falls  the  insigmfi- 
cant  tide  of  those  seas,  is  flat,  bare,  and  ten- 
anted only  by  some  species  of  running  crabs 
{grap8us)f  whose  velocity  when  making  a  des- 
perate rush  for  the  water  or  for  their  burrows, 
demands  no  slight  agility  on  tb^  part  of  the 
naturalists,  who  has  to  scamper  after  them 
in  order  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  Shells,  sea- 
weed, and  coral  are  very  scarce.  This  sandy 
beach  is  backed  by  the  primeval  forest,  which 
is  generally  preceded  by  an  arid,  slightly 
raised,  narrow  zone,  clothed  by  alow,  stunted 
vegetation  of  grasses,  among  which  are  to  be 
found  a  few  trailing  plants,  and  where  Cas- 
sytha  filiformis,  so  nearly  allied  to  the  com- 
mon dodder,  grows  in  profusion.  The  sandy 
portion  of  Point  Manabique  is  the  only  prac- 
ticable route  for  a  pedestrian  traveller,  as 
the  forest  is  a  horrible,  black  and  pestilential 
swamp,  into  which  it  is  very  dangerous  to 
penetrate. 

I  walked  on  for  many  miles,  taking  occa- 
sional peeps  into  the  thicket  where  it  was 
not  too  dense  to  intercept  my  passage.  The 
woods  were  formed  of  trees  of  very  numer- 
ous kinds,  gxowing  sporadically,  and  without 
anything  like  a  social  species.  Here  were 
seen,  next  to  one  another,  Achra  sapota,  with 
its  sweet  but  rather  insipid  fruit ;  Spondias 
or  Jobo ;  Mammea,  or  South  American  apri- 
cot ;  Justicia,  with  its  purple  blossoms ;  Santa 
Haria;  Anona  muricata,  whose  agreeably 
acid  pulp  is  spoiled  by  a  flavor  of  turpen- 
tine ;  Sideroxylon ;  Bombax ;  Eremoden- 
dron,  or  leibas,  the  giants  of  the  forest ;  Achras 
sapotilla,  from  whose  branches  hung,  often 
by  hundreds,  the  curious  pendulous  nests  of 
the  orioles;  mahogany,  a  noble  tree;  and 
many  species  of  piums,  some  of  gigantic  size, 
others  mere  dwarfs.  One  very  beautiful 
tree-fern,  with  most  delicately  pinnated 
fronds,  also  grew  here.  On  the  margin  of 
the  forest,  in  open  spaces,  might  be  admired 
the  white  flowers  of  Kimenia,  whose  smell 
the  botanist  Jacquin  calls  with  truth  ''auavis- 
simo  ;*'  the  Portlandia^  with  its  fine  tubular 


corolla;  Echites  biflora,  and  many  others. 
Lianas,  or  vines,  varying  in  size  from  that  of 
a  quil  to  that  of  a  man's  leg,  hang  and  twine 
evervwhere,  and  are  tenanted  by  numerous 
monkeys  and  squirrels,  and  though  beautiful 
to  look  on,  are  certainly  very  great  plagues« 
obstructipg  the  progress  of  the  traveller, 
whose  excursion  is  already  no  easy  matter  in 
the  midst  of  large  mouldering  trunks  of  trees, 
poisonous  snakes,  stinging  ants,  and  boggy 

f  round.  The  only  really  useful  species  of 
>iana  is  the  Vitis  Indica,  from  whose  stem, 
cut  through,  there  flows  out  rapidly  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  cool,  tasteless,  but  very 
refreshing  sap.  It  is  common  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  easily  recognized  by  its  rough 
brownish  bark. 

On  the  way,  I  killed  with  my  hunting- 
knife,  or  machetta,  a  pretty  coendu  or  long- 
tailed  porcupine,  most  likely  the  Hoitzlacuat- 
an  of  the  old  Spanish  historian,  Hernandez. 
It  stood  immovable  on  the  branch  of  a  large 
shrub  near  the  water,  and  did  not  attempt 
to  escape.  The  size  of  the  animal  was  that 
of  a  rabbit ;  its  spines  were  very  short,  of  a 
fine  straw  color,  tipped  with  black. 

After  walking  for  some  miles  in  the  burn- 
ing sand,  I  readied  the  dwelling  of  a  young 
Englishman,  a  Mr.  Stevens,  who  had  the  di- 
rection of  the  gathering  of  cocoa-nuts  on  the 
whole  territory  of  Manabique,  for  which  pur- 

Sose  he  employed  a  small  gang  of  Spaniards, 
fegroes,  Zambos,  Indians,  Llandinos,  &c.,  the 
greater  number  criminals,  who  bad  escaped 
from  the  pursuit  of  justice  by  taking  refuge 
in  these  solitudes.  Above  150,000  cocoa- 
nuts  are  annually  collected  here.  The  life 
of  Mr.  Stevens  is  most  arduous.  He  has  to 
traverse,  on  foot,  long  tracts  of  untrodden 
forest,  and  to  paddle  alone,  in  small  leaky 
canoes,  along  the  coast ;  he  is  exposed  to  the 
assaults  of  his  lawless  workmen,  to  the  at- 
tacks of  wild  animals,  and  to  the  continual 
bites  and  stings  of  numerous  species  of  in- 
sects. Add  to  this  the  absolute  want  of  so- 
ciety, of  books,  of  papers,  of  letters,  the 
danger  of  fever,  the  aosence  of  medical  help, 
and  it  will  be  easy  to  imagine  the  energy  re- 
quired to  lead  such  a  life,  and  the  pleasure 
with  which  he  offered  me  such  kind  hospi- 
tality as  his  palm-covered  ''casa''  could 
afford. 

I  rested  here  for  a  few  hours,  and  having 
made  a  repast  on  some  fresh  peccary,  or 
wild  hog  of  the  country,  and  some  tortillas, 
quite  hot  from  the  ashes,  I  bagged  a  few 
roasted  plantains  and  resumed  my  peregri- 
nation. The  habitation  I  left  stands  on  or 
near  to  the  spot  marked  down  on  the  older 
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maps  as  San  Gil  de  buona  vista :  it  was  here 
the  first  Spanish  settlement  in  this  country 
was  established.  No  traces  whatever  of  its 
existence  are  to  be  found  at  this  day. 

The  beach,  from  this  point  onwards,  pre- 
sents a  monotonous  and  aismal  aspect ;  it  is 
flat  and  sandy,  and  shows  few  signs  of  life. 
Now  and  then  a  brown  pelican,  flying  heavily 
over  the  boundless  ocean,  or  resting  on  some 
wave  and  looking  like  a  distant  canoe,  or  a 
bird  of  prey  soaring  high  above  the  neigh- 
boring forest,  or  a  few  small  sandpipers  trot- 
ting along  the  pools,  are  the  only  moving 
things  which  divert  the  stranger's  attention 
from  the  mournfully  numerous  remains  of 
wrecks  which  are  strewn  along  the  whole  of 
this  inhospitable  coast. 

I  travelled  on  for  many  miles,  until  tired 
and  sorrowful  at  heart,  I  sat  me  down  on  a 
prostrate  palm-tree.     Around  me  lay  scat- 
tered the  cut  masts  of  some  large  merchant- 
men, with  fragments  of  rope  and  iron-work 
sUIl  attached  to  them,  broken  barrels,  boards, 
honey-combed  by  the  navy-worm,  fragments 
of  boats,  loose  oars,  and  even  clothes-trunks, 
and  water- worn  articles  of  toilet.     It  was  a 
melancholy  picture  of  desolation.    Before  me 
was  spread,  far  and  wide,  the  expanse  of  the 
ocean;  not  a  sail  was  on  it,  not  a  speck 
blemished  its  immensity.     Behind  me  stood 
the  dark  and  gloomy  forest,  from  whose 
shade  echoed  neither  the  song  of  the  bird 
nor  the  chirp  of  the  insect ;  all  around  me 
was  vast  and  silent ;  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  left 
this  merry  world  of  ours  and  had  alighted 
on  some  abandoned  or  fallen  planet ;  I  felt 
so  small,  so  weak,  such  an  atom  in  creation 
at  this  moment !    I^was  the  only  human  in- 
habitant of  this  coast,  the  only  lord  of  this 
domain :  I  reigned,  as  it  were,  over  the  death 
of  nature,  and  yet  I  felt  meek  and  had  no 
pride  about  me.     For  the  first  time  during 
my  travels  I  was  lonely ;  I  wished  some  one 
were  with  me.  I  longed  to  be  elsewhere;  my 
imagination,   exalted  by  the  efiects  of  my 
long  exposure  to  the  tropical  sun,  would 
have  its  own  way.    I  saw  the  noble  vessel, 
to  which  had  belonged  yon  broken  spars, 
drifting  on  the  stormy  sea ;  I  saw  it  over- 
taken by  the  hurricane  ;  I  saw  the  drowning 
mariner  clinging  to  it  till  he  dropped  into 
eternity ;  I  heard  the  distant  wailing  of  the 
mother  for  her  son,  who  had  never  returned 
from  sea,  and  the  gnashing  of  the  teeth  of 
the  greedy  sharks,  as  they  tore  to  pieces  the 
lacerated  body.  And  then  the  woods  around 
me  disappeared  and  were  replaced  by  fields 
of  waving  wheat,  and  the  desert  ocean  was 
covered  by  the  white  sails  of  pleasure-boats, 


and  I  heard  the  sweet  music  brought  to  me 
by  the  evening  breeze.  The  scene  was  beauti- 
ful and  full  of  life,  and  I  felt  happy.  How 
much  longer  I  ccmtinued  my  reverie  I  know 
not,  but  I  was  suddenly  brought  back  to  my 
real  situation  by  the  distant  rumbling  of 
thunder. 

There  was  I,  thousands  of  miles  from 
home  and  friends,  half-savage  and  half-civil- 
ized ;  my  feet  and  legs  were  bleeding,  for  I 
had  worn  out  my  last  pair  of  mocassins  two 
months  before,  and  had  now  to  walk  bare- 
footed ;  an  old  red  poncho  was  slung  across 
my  shoulders;  the  rags  of  my  tattered 
trousers  fluttered  in  the  wind ;  the  skeleton 
of  a  Panama  hat  scarce  hid  my  uncombed 
hair;  my  faithful  rifle  lay  on  my  kneea. 
Could  this  be  I  ?  No,  it  was  the  spirit  of  a 
naturalist. 

Strange  sounds  now  began  to  issue  from 
the  woods ;  the  waves  roared  on  the  beach  ; 
the  storm  was  rising  fast,  and  night  was 
coming  on.  I  felt  singularly  excited.  I 
laughed,  and  shouted  aloud,  for  I  was  free, 
and  a  sense  of  unrestrained  liberty,  indefina- 
bly pleasant,  buoyed  up  my  hopes  and  ener- 
gies. I  looked  around  me  for  shelter  from 
the  storm,  which  was  increasing  rapidly.  By 
a  wonderful  chance,  I  discovered  at  some  dis- 
tance, an  abandoned  rancho.  A  walk  of  a 
few  minutes  brought  me  to  it.  Cocoa-nut 
gatherers  had  built '  this  temporary  shed 
some  months  previous ;  it  consisted  of  sticks 

Elanted  as  ^'s  into  the  ground,  covered  with 
alf-decayed  leaves  of  the  manaco  palm.  It 
was  open  at  both  extremities,  and  so  low 
that  I  had  to  creep  into  it  on  hands  and 
knees. 

I  lighted  a  pipe,  and  stretched  myself  on 
the  threshold  of  my  wild  home,  listening  to 
the  distant  sound  of  the  rain,  which  was 
pouring  in  cataracts  over  the  forest,  with 
constantly  increasing  tropical  violence  as  It 
neared  me.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  minute  sand-flies  (simulium),  the  true 
mosquito  of  the  inhabitants  of  Guatemala, 
did  not  allow  a  moment's  respite  from  their 
attacks.  Swarms  of  them  assaulted  me  on 
all  sides,  and  made  me  half  frantic  with  their 
painful  bites,  and  by  getting  constantly  into 
my  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth.  This  plagne 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  render  the  conn* 
try  uninhabitable  to  any  white-skinned  man. 

Darkness  came  on.  I  was  soon  in  the 
midst  of  the  dtorm,  and  was  reluctantly 
forced  to  creep  into  the  rancho.  The  run 
battered  down  with  inconceivable  violence. 
Flash  after  flash  of  the  most  vivid  liffhtning 
rent  the  black  sky,  peal  after  peal  of  the  most 
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terrific  tbtinder  deafened  the  ear  aod  drown- 
ed the  load  roaring  of  the  rolling  waves,  as 
one  after  another  they  broke,  in  long  phos- 
phorescent streaks  of  lurid  light,  upon  the 
beach.  The  wind  was  blowing  a  "  cbubaa- 
co,"  or  sti£F  gale.  I  was  wet  through  in  less 
than  five  minutes,  and  felt  chilly  and  weary. 
Now  did  I  think  with  regret  of  the  quiet 
pleasures  of  the  comfortable  fireside  of  home, 
around  which,  of  a  wintry  evening,  I  was 
wont  to  sit  with  those  I  loved.  All  was  now 
gloomy,  both   night    and    my  yet  darker 

thoughts The   thunder,  however, 

gradually  ceased,  but  the  rain  fell  heavily  for 
some  time  longer.  Then  for  a  short  while 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  dripping  of  water 
from  the  leaves  of  the  forest*  trees,  and  the 
hoarse  voice  of  the  billows.  One  by  one,  the 
stars  peeped  out  from  behind  the  receding 
curtain  which  had  veiled  them.  I  also  ven- 
tured out  of  my  retreat  and  lay  myself  on 
the  sandy  beach  to  eat  my  supper,  for  I 
dared  not  sleep,  through  fear  of  being  picked 
up  by  some  roving  jaguar  or  alligator.  I  was 
absorbed  in  reflection,  when  suddenly  I  per- 
ceived out  at  sea,  within  about  half-a-mile  off 
the  coast,  a  large  black  mass  advancing  to- 
wards me.  I  strained  my  eyes  to  pierce  the 
darkness  which  separated  me  from  it,  and 
clearly  discerned  a  small  lights  or  lantern, 
movfng  regularly  up  and  down.  I  knew  by 
this  that  it  must  be  some  ship  sailing  fast  to 
destruction.  Without  losing  a  muiute,  I  set 
fire  to  the  rancho,  and  in  a  few  seconds  a  col- 
umn of  fiame  was  towering  high  up  in  the 
air,  and  castin£^  a  ray  of  light  through  the 
Burroundins  wilderness.  My  signal  was  per- 
ceived, ana  the  vessel  soon  tacked  out  of 
sight.  Many  ships  have  of  late  years  been 
lost  on  this  coast ;  among  others,  two  Bel- 

gian  vessels,  the  Constant  and  the  Dyle.  I 
ave  no  doubt  the  cause  of  these  disasters 
is  the  action  of  the  marine  current  before 
mentioned,  and  which  is  not  marked  upon  the 
nautical  maps  in  general  use  among  seamen. 
The  coast,  being  very  low,  cannot  be  seen 
from  any  distance  during  the  night,  and  al- 
though exact  observations  of  latitude  and 
longitude  may  have  been  taken  during  the 
day  previous,  the  stream  causes  an  unex- 
pected deviation  from  the  point  steered  for, 
and  when  at  last  the  danger  is  apparent,  es- 
pecially if  the  north-west  wind  should  chance 
to  blow,  the  saving  of  the  vessel  is  hopeless. 
When  I  tetumed  to  St.  Tomas,  I  found 
there  the  bark  Frogrhs,  from  Antwerp.  The 
captain  had  noticed  my  signal,  and  by  the 
use  of  his  glass  distinguished  me ;  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was  one  of  the 


native  Caribs  camping  out  for  the  night.  I 
had  nevertheless  preserved  him  from  certun 
destruction.  I  heaped  up  some  wood  on  the 
fire,  and  determining  on  takbg  a  few  hours 
of  repose,  I  cocked  my  pistols,  rolled  myself 
up  in  my  blanket,  and  lay  down.  I  had 
reckoned  without  the  sand-flies  and  noctur- 
nal sounds.  Everything  at  first  was  still. 
The  beautiful  red,  green,  and  yellow  fire-flies 
were  flitting  by  thousands  through  the  air. 
Gradually  a  sort  of  humming  sound  reached 
my  ear,  proceeding  from  the  aepths  of  the  for- 
est. It  swelled  and  waxed  louaer  and  louder 
as  it  seemed  to  approach  me.  Ten  minutes 
more  and  I  was  in  the  midst  of  the  most  in- 
fernal concert  thi^t  ever  fell  on  human  ears. 
The  din  and  uproar  were  astounding.  Thou- 
sands of  tree-frogs  occupied  every  tree  in 
my  vicinity,  and  probably  for  a  hundred 
miles  around  me  numbers  of  enormous  toads 
of  various  species  were  crawline  everywhere ; 
geckos  (a  species  of  lizard)  glided  invisibly 
over  my  face  and  body ;  innumerable  swarms 
of  crickets,  grasshoppers,  and  cicadas  cov- 
ered every  plant  in  the  Manabiaue  territory. 
All  these  creatures  seemed  strivmg  to  outdo 
the  others  in  the  production  of  unearthly 
sounds.  It  was  one  immense  accumulation 
of  singular  and  inharmonious  noises  —  of 
croakings,  pipings,  bellowings,  stridulations, 
saw-sh^penings,  chirpings,  squeakings,  cbat- 
terings.  Imagine  to  yourself  a  million  of 
voices  raised  simultaneously,  with  every  va- 
riety of  intonation  and  with  unceasing  perse- 
verance, and  you  still  have  but  a  weak  idea 
of  the  discord  which  that  night  drove  sleep 
from  my  couch.  From  time  to  time  the 
shrill  cry  of  some  knight-bird  startled  me  as 
it  silently  hovered  over  me,  and  several 
times  I  distinctly  heard  the  roar  of  a  jaguar, 
roaming  along  the  beach  in  search  of  the 
large  turtles  which  at  this  season  come  to 
spawn  in  the  dry  sand.  Hosts  of  sand-flies 
and  mosquitoes  assaulted  me  all  night,  and 
irritated  me  by  the  hopelessness  of  getting 
rid  of  them ;  scratching  and  slapping  were 
of  no  avail,  as  those  I  thus  destroyed  with  a 
sort  of  savage  satisfaction  were  immediately 
replaced  by  new  myriads.  At  last  the  long 
wished-for  dawn  appeared,  and  the  sun  rose 
rapidly  above  the  horizon.  The  howluag 
monkeys'  saluted  its  presence  by  a  terrific 
chorus,  which  echoed  far  and  wide  through 
the  solitary  woods,  and  crowned  the  won- 
derful vocal  performances  of  this  memorable 
night. 

Having  dozed  for  a  brief  period,  I  deter- 
mined on  taking  a  short  hunt  in  the  woods. 
After  scrambling  for  some  hours  through  a 
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dense  tUcket,  in  whicli  I  kept  a  sharp  look- 
out for  snakes,  I  was  lucky  enough  to  shoot 
a  large  black  ape  and  a  peccary,  or  wild  hog. 
I  returned  to  tne  beach  with  a  portion  of  my 

fame,  and,  kindling  a  fire,  barbacued  my 
reakfast,  and  ate  it  with  a  relish  unknown 
to  those  who  have  never  led  a  hunter's  life. 
In  the  forenoon  I  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Bio  San  Francisco,  and  finding  it  impossible 
to  cross  it  without  following  up  its  banks  for 
an  unknown  distance  through  a  compact  wall 
of  prickly  trees,  I  resolved  on  returning  to 
Mr.  Stevens's  d  welling,  Towards  two  o'clock 
in  the  evening  I  discerned  a  canoe,  loaded 
with  cocoa-nuts  and  manned  by  four  Lladi- 
nos,  sailing  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the 
coast.  I  called  out  to  them  to  come  and 
take  me  up,  which  they*  did.  These  men, 
with  their  dark  uncombed  hair  hanging  on 
their  shoulders,  black  eyes,  and  brown  sun- 
burnt complexions,  were  clad  in  ragged  shirts, 
and  armed  with  the  machetta  and  pistol,  and 
formed  a  picturesque  though  piratical-looking 
crew.  I  was  soon  sound  asleep  at  the  top 
of  the  cocoa-nuts,  rocking  roughly  on  the 
waves,  which  were  running  high  from  the 
effects  of  the  last  night's  storm.  This  nap 
was  very  nigh  costing  me  my  life,  for  on 
awaking  I  found  that  the  men  had  picked 
up  a  small  bottle  of  alcohol  which  I  carried 
with  me  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  ob- 
jects of  natural  history,  and,  having  taken  it 
for  rum,  had  emptied  it  down  their  throats. 
The  consequence  was  that  they  were  in  a 
state  of  fearful  intoxication.  They  positively 
refused  to  steer  the  boat,  to  paddle,  or  to 
take  down  sail,  and  our  small  craft  was  in 
risk  every  second  of  being  swamped  or  cap- 
sized by  the  breaking  of  the  sea.  Seeing 
the  imminence  of  the  danger,  I  took  hold  of 
the  rudder  so  as  to  keep  before  the  wind, 
when  one  of  the  ruffians  came  up  to  me, 
cursing  in  Spanish,  and  told  me  he  was  cap- 
tain, and  would  allow  of  no  one  interfering 
with  (he  management  of  his  eanoe.  I  re- 
fused to  relinquish  my  seat,  on  which  he 
drew  his  machetta,  and  brandishing  it  furi- 
ously was  about  to  strike  me  with  it  when  I 
picked  up  an  oar  which  lay  next  to  me,  and 
knocking  him  over,  averted  the  danger ;  I 
then  drew  my  pistol,  and  declared  I  would 
shoot  the  first  man  who  dared  to  move. 
This  intimidated  them,  and  we  now  sailed  on 
rapidly,  reaching  our  destination  before  night- 
fall. 

I  passed  a  week  under  Mr.  Stevens's  hos- 
pitable roof,  making  daily  excursions  into  the 
neighboring  forest  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  plants  and  animids  of  this  region. 


Aniong  the  latter  I  found  many  which  I  had 
never  met  with  before.  The  largest  quad- 
ruped which  lives  here  is  the  dauta,  or  tapir ; 
it  is  frequently  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
San  Francisco,  and  on  all  the  rivers  which 
fall  into  the  Golbete  and  lake  of  Isabel.  It 
attains  the  size  of  a  small  cow,  but  is  inof- 
fensive if  unmolested,  and  of  so  timid  a 
nature  that  it  is  seldom  met  with  during  the 
day.  Its  habits  are  nocturnal,  solitary,  and 
semi-amphibious;  its  flesh  is  very  good. 
Some  weeks  later,  when  visiting  the  maho- 
gany works  at  the  head  of  the  Rio  San 
Marcos  (at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  San 
Gile),  I  was  roaming  in  the  forest,  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  camp,  with  no  other  weapon 
than  my  machetta  and  a  butterfly  net.  The 
foliage  was  very  dense,  and  the  shade  so 
great  that  it  verged  upon  darkness.  Liftinf^ 
my  head,  I  beheld  before  me  a  large  black 
animal,  sitting  on  its  haunches,  and  watching 
me  attentively.  It  was  not  above  five-and- 
twenty  yards  off.  I  stopped  short,  and  tried 
to  distinguish  its  shape.  My  first  impression 
was  that  it  was  a  large  bear.  I  was  afnud 
to  run  from  it,  as  it  might  have  pursued  me ; 
so  there  I  stood  and  there  sat  the  beast  for 
at  least  five  long  minutes.  At  last  I  called 
out  ^'  Booh !"  whereupon  it  moved  its  head» 
but  that  was  all.  I  now  began  to  think  of 
the  stories  the  Indians  had  told  me  of  a  mys- 
terious "  man  of  the  woods"  {homhre  de  h 
montana)  which  dwelt  in  these  solitudes,  and 
I  really  began  to  feel  uncomfortable.  I  de- 
termined that  I  never  would  wander  intothe 
forest  again  without  fire-arms.  I  "  boohed" 
again  and  again,  but  my  man  of  the  woods 
did  not  seem  disposed  either  to  attack  me  or 
to  flee.  As  a  last  resource  I  threw  my  hunt- 
ing-knife towards  it,  when  it  suddenly  rose 
and  took  to  its  legs,  dashing  furiously  through 
the  tangled  vegetation,  to  my  no  small  graU- 
fication.  I  now  saw  that  the  animal  was  a 
tapir,  and  laughed  at  my  own  cowardice.  I 
do  not  know  which  was  the  more  scared  of 
the  two,  but  I  hope  I  shall  never  again,  when 
unarmed,  meet  another  such  great  black  fel- 
low sitting  on  its  haunches,  in  such  ominous 
guise  as  this. 

The  jaguar  {tipre  of  the  natives)  is  very 
common  on  the  Manabique  territory ;  its 
foot-tracks  are  to  be  seen  everywhere.  It 
seldom  attacks  man  during  the  day,  unless 
wounded,  and  can  be  driven  off  at  night  by 
keeping  up  a  fire,  which  it  dares  not  ap* 
proach.  This  animal  attains  a  large  size, 
and  is  very  destructive  to  horses  and  cattle 
in  the  mahogany  works.  It  howls  dreadfolly. 
The  puma  (/ton  of  the  inhabitants),  although 
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a  fierce  and  ravenous  animal,  is  less  to  be 
feared  than  the  jaguar ;  it  is  generally  found 
lurking  upon  the  branches  of  the  larger  for- 
est trees,  and  feeds  principally  on  monkeys 
and  peccaries.  It  is  equally  common  with 
the  jaguar.  It  mews  Iikc  a  cat,  but  much 
louder. 

Peccaries  {coehe  de  monte),  known  in  Britisb 
Honduras  by  the  name  of  Warry,  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous.  They  resemble  the  common 
hog  in  appearance,  and  are  fond  of  wallow- 
ing in  the  mud.  Two  species  of  them  are 
found  here :  the  one  lives  in  herds,  consist- 
ing often  of  from  two  to  three  hundred  indi- 
viduals; the  other  is  found  solitary  or  in 
pairs.  The  gregarious  peccary  is  fierce  and 
dangerous.  When  travelling  through  the 
woods,  they  can  be  heard  at  a  great  distance 
by  the  gnashing  of  their  teeth,  and  the 
hunter  then  gets  iip  into  a  tree,  and  awaits 
their  passage  to  procure  his  supply  of  fresb 
meat.  The  flesh  of  the  peccary  is  agreea- 
ble, but  the  dorsal  glands,  which  secrete  a 
foetid  humor,  must  be  cut  out  immediately 
after  death,  for  if  this  be  neglected,  in  the 
space  of  half  an  hour  the  meat  is  unfit  to  be 
eaten. 

The  agouti  {tajpesquintl)  and  the  tailless  ' 


rabbit  live  in  hollow  trees,  and  are  good  food. 
They  can  be  caught  in  the  same  manner  as 
an  opossum. 

A  fine  species  of  deer  is  often  met  with, 
generally  in  pairs,  in  the  less  dense  portions 
of  the  forest.  I  have  shot  in  one  morning's 
hunt,  and  without  dogs,  as  many  as  eight  of 
them. 

The  coati  {pissote)  lives  in  large  herds,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  kill,  on  account  of  its  habit 
of  keeping  on  the  side  of  trees  opposite  to 
the  hunter.  Its  size  is  that  of  a  raccoon.  It 
is  extremely  affile,  and  holds  its  food  between 
its  fore-legs,  like  a  bear. 

Squirrels  {comefos)  of  many  kinds  abound ; 
some  of  these  live  sociably  in  large  numbers, 
and  are  recognizable  by  a  peculiar  grunt, 
which  they  utter  frequently. 

The  sloth  and  the  ant-eater  are  scarce 
animals,  but  monkeys  of  many  species  are  to 
be  seen  everywhere  throushout  this  district. 
It  is  pleasing  to  behold  their  extraordinary 
agility  when  in  a  state  of  nature.  The 
larger  sorts  are  eaten  by  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Central  America.  Monkey-meat  is  rather 
lean,  but  it  is  tender  and  well-flavored,  and 
prejudice  alone  can  rebel  against  its  use. 

J.  M.  D. 


H    ^    I  I 


From  Chamberi'  Jonraal. 


THE  TRUE  HISTORY  OF   COUNT  CAGIIOSTRO 


No  one  ever  worked  the  rich  mine  of  human 
credulity  so  long  and  so  profitably  as  Joseph 
Balsamo,  better  known  by  his  assumed  title 
of  Count  Cagliostro.  From  the  records  of 
the  French  police  and  the  Roman  Inquisition, 
we  can  elean  the  history  of  the  greater  part 
of  his  life ;  but  many  of  the  enigmas  of  his 
mysterious  career  wiU  probably  never  be  ex- 
plained. He  himself  pretended  that  his  first 
recollections  were  of  the  East — the  land  of 
mystery.  He  was  brought  up,  he  said,  in 
princely  splendor  at  Medina,  attended  by  a 
suite  of  eunuchs  and  slaves,  and  instructed 
in  all  the  occult  sciences  by  a  sage  termed 
the  wise  Althatas.  In  his  twelfth  year,  he 
went  to  Mecca,  where  he  lived  for  three 
years  with  his  ancle  the  cheriff.    Thence  he 


started  on  his  travels.  In  Egypt,  he  studied 
the  lore  of  the  priests,  and  received  with  de- 
light the  knowledge  of  the  ancients,  preserved 
in  the  Pyramids.  In  1766,  he  made  his  ap* 
pearance  in  Malta,  where  the  Grand  Master 
received  him  with  distinguished  honors. 

Now,  the  truth  is,  Balsamo  was  bom  in 
Palermo  in  1743,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
was  sent  to  the  convent  of  the  Brothers  of 
Mercy  at  Cartagirone,  where  he  was  commit- 
ted to  the  tuition  of  the  apothecary,  under 
whom  he  acquired  his  first  insight  into  the 
chemical  and  medical  secrets  he  afterwards 
used  so  successfully.  Expelled  from  the 
convent  for  irregular  conduct,  he  commenced 
life  on  his  own  account  in  Palermo.  Forgeir 
seems  to  have  been  his  first  method  of  fraud. 
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Being  an  excellent  penman,  he  counterfeited 
wills,  papal  dispensationBy  permits  for  monks 
to  leave  their  convents  at  uncanonical  hoars, 
and  even  tickets  for  the  theatres.  At  last  he 
was  compelled  to  abscond,  for  having  cheat- 
ed a  silversmith  of  sixty  ounces  of  gold  by 
pretending  to  disclose  a  hidden  treasure.  He 
fled  to  Messina,  and  there  joined  a  kindred 
spirit,  a  noted  juggler,  versed  in  Arabic 
and  the  languages  of  the  East.  Travelling 
with  this  companion  in  Syria  and  Egypt, 
Balsamo  picked  up  that  smattering  of  the 
Oriental  tongues  which  proved  so  useful  to 
him  in  bis  subsequent  deceptions.  At  length, 
a  ship,  in  which  these  two  worthies  were 
passengers,  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather 
mto  Malta ;  and  Balsamo,  learning  that  Pinto, 
the  then  Grand  Master,  was  addicted  to  al- 
chymical  pursuits,  introduced  himself  as  the 
descendant  of  a  Christian  princess  of  Trebi- 
zonde  ;  the  juggler  personating  his  tutor,  the 
wise  Althatas.  The  deception  was  complete- 
ly successfuL  The  Grand  Master  assigned 
them  apartments  in  his  palace,  and  they 
worked  daily  in  his  laboratory.  In  a  short 
time,  however,  the  juggler  died  ;  and  Bal- 
samo, inconsolable  for  the  death  of  his  tutor, 
left  Malta,  furnished  with  letters  of  recom- 
mendation from  Pinto.  Arriving  at  Home, 
he  was  introduced  to  the  pope  by  the  Mal- 
tese ambassador ;  and  shortly  afterwards  he 
married  a  woman  named  Lorenza,  whose  rare 
and  singular  beauty,  combined  with  an  ex- 
traordinary talent  for  intrigue  and  artifice, 
caused  her  to  be  an  invaluable  partner  to 
such  a  man.  About  this  period,  assuming 
the  title  of  Count  Cagliostro,  he  commenced 
his  travels,  visiting  every  country  in  Europe 
from  Spain  to  Russia.  It  appears  that  he 
actually  must  have  possesseci''  some  medical 
skill.  By  prescribing  for  the  poor  gratis,  and 
giving  away  large  sums  in  charity,  he  became 
exceedingly  popular  wherever  he  went ;  but 
to  the  rich,  he  sold  his  miraculous  pills  and 
balsams  at  equally  miraeulous  prices.  He 
professed  to  be  able  to  convert  mji  into  silk, 
and  received  large  sums  of  money  from  his 
dupes  for  disclosmg  the  process,  which,  m  all 
probability,  was  somewhat  sunilar  to  that 
now  known  as  Clausen's  patent  for  making 
flax-cotton.  He  also,  for  a  handsome  con- 
sideration, converted  small  diamonds  into 
large  ones,  by  substituting  paste  counterfeits, 
which  he  was  very  skilful  m  making,  for  the 
real  stones.  He  first  arrived  in  London  in 
1776,  and  though  then  posseased  of  consider- 
able wealth,  did  not  succeed*  as  on  the  con- 
tinent,  in  gaining  admission  into  the  higher 
circles  of  society.    During  his  stay  in  London 


at  this  period,  he  got  involved  in  several  law- 
suits, and  was  committed  to  prison  no  less 
than  ten  different  times.  It  appears  that, 
with  all  his  cunning,  he  became  the  prey  of 
a  number  of  low  sharpers  and  solicitors,  who, 
from  his  ignorance  of  English  laws,  haluts,  and 
customs,  succeeded  in  fleecing  him  to  no  small 
extent. 

One  of  those  cases  is  curious.  A  Miss 
Fry  entreated  Cagliostro  to  tell  her  the  nam- 
ber  of  a  ticket  which  would  gain  a  priase  in  a 
lottery,  then  about  to  be  drawn.  He  at  first 
refused;  but  her  earnest  entreaties  prevailing, 
he  took  a  cabalistical-looking  manuscript  out 
of  bis  escritoire,  and  after  making  many  and 
apparently  very  obstruse  calculations,  told  her 
the  fortunate  number.  She  immediately 
purchased  the  corresponding  ticket ;  and  no 
doubt  more  to  Cagliostro's  amazement  than 
her  own,  it  actually  turned  up  a  prize.  Num- 
berless applications  were  then  made  to  the 
count  for  fortunate  numbers,  but  he  steadily 
refused  to  make  another  calculation;  but  piles 
of  bank-notes  and  costly  jewels  were  given 
to  the  cunning  countess,  to  induce  her  to 
worm  the  valuable  secret  from  her  husband. 
Miss  Fry,  not  content  with  her  first  venture, 
pi'esented  Lorenza  with  a  gold  snuff<boz,  con- 
taining diamonds  to  the  value  of  £204 ;  but 
not  being  able  to  prevail  upon  Cagliostro  to 
mdicate  another  number,  she  caused  him  to 
be  arrested  for  pursuing  illegal  arts,  and  en- 
tered an  action  for  restitution  of  the  box  and 
jewels,  which  were  ordered  to  be  restored 
with  costs.  It  forms  a  remarkable  feature  in 
human  credulity,  that  at  the  very  time  this 
Miss  Fry  believed  Cagliostro  so  prescient  as 
to  be  able  to  tell  her  the  number  of  an  un- 
drawn prize,  she  was  actually  engaged  in 
swindling  him  herself.  Being  connected  with 
a  broken-down  roui  named  Scott,  she  intro- 
duced him  to  Cagliostro  as  a  Scottish  noble- 
man. The  sham  nobleman  was  so  delighted 
with  the  sham  count,  that  he  invited  him 
down  to  his  castle  in  Scotland,  promising  to 
introduce  him  to  the  highest  personages  m 
that  kingdom.  This  being  juat  what  C^liot- 
tro  wanted,  he  eagerly  snapped  at  the  prof- 
fered bait ;  and  as  his  noble  fnend  was  far  from 
home,  and  short  of  cash,  he  lent  him  large 
sums  to  prepare  for  the  journey.  We  need 
scarcely  say,  the  money  was  never  repaid,  nor 
did  the  journey  ever  take  place.  In  shoti, 
Cagliostro's  ostentatious  liberality  and  pro- 
fusion, which  on  the  continent  introduced  him 
to  the  first  society,  served  only  in  England  to 
draw  around  him  a  crowd  of  needy  sharpera. 

Disgusted  wiUi  London,  Cagliostro,  after 
having  beeen  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
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freemasonry,  weni  to  Straaburg,  where,  by  bk 
liberality  to  the  poor,  he  soon  acquired  an  im- 
mense popularity.  Assuming  a  higher  flight, 
be  now  announced  himself  to  be  the  Great 
Eoptha,  or  head  of  a  mystical  system  of 
Egyptian  masonry,  which  he  had  been  taught 
by  the  grand  master  of  the  order — no  less  a 
personage  than  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
was  still  living,  in  dignified  seclusion,  in  the 
interior  of  the  Great  Pyramid!  As  Joe 
Smith  is  said  to  have  founded  Mormonism  on 
an  unpublished  religious  romance,  so  Caglios- 
tro  is  supposed  to  have  founded  Egyptian 
masonry  on  a  mystical  manuscript,  written 
by  one  George  Copston,  a  crazy  Englishman. 

Humiliating,  yet  not  without  its  lesson,  is 
a  record  of  the  absurdities  believed  at  the  in- 
stigation of  an  ignorant  impostor,  less  than  a 
hundred  years  ago.  In  his  system  of  mysti- 
fication, Oagliostro  assumed,  through  his  as- 
serted angelic  ancestry,  to  possess  a  certain 
authority  over  the  angels,  and  declared  that 
his  mission  was  to  raise  the  faithful  to  spiritual 
perfection,  by  a  physical  and  moral  regenent* 
tion.  The  method  of  acqairing  this  new 
birth  was  altogether  material  in  its  nature, 
and  curious  on  account  of  its  absurdity.  The 
faithful  could  obtain  a  life  independent  of  the 
body  by  means  of  the  materia  prima,  or  red 
powder,  one  form  of  the  Grand  Elixir;  but  it 
required  the  Great  Pentagon  to  restore  them 
to  the  state  of  innocence  enjoyed  before  the 
Fall  of  man.  The  Pentagon  was  to  be  con- 
structed by  erecting  a  three-story  building, 
on  a  mountain  named  Sinai.  On  the  second 
floor,  termed  Ararat,  thirteen  masters  were 
to  pass  eighteen  hours  a  day,  for  forty  suc- 
cessive days,  in  prayer,  contemplation,  and 
preparation  of  the  virgin  parchment,  made 
from  the  skin  of  a  new-born  male  Jewish  in- 
fant. This  being  prepared  the  thirteen  mas- 
ters were  placed  in  communication  with  the 
seven  first  created  angels,  who,  stamping  their 
seals  upon  the  parchment,  completed  the 
Great  Pentagon.  The  happy  thirteen  were 
now  masters  of  all  wealth,  power,  and  wis- 
dom ;  and  each  of  them  had  the  privilege,  by 
mere  adoption,  of  raising  seven  other  ^iaciples 
to  his  own  happy  state. 

The  physical  new  birth  was  more  diflScult 
to  obtain,  and  the  unpleasant  process  had  to 
be  repeated  as  often  as  every  fifty  years.  The 
neophyte  was  to  retire  into  the  country,  ac- 
companied by  a  trusty  friend,  and  there  live 
in  complete  seclusion,  paying  strict  attention 
to  a  certain  prescribed  regimen,  for  thirty 
days.  On  the  seventeenth  and  thirty-second 
days,  the  patient  was  to  be  bled,  and  stx 
drops  of  a  white  mixture  administeredi  two 


drops  of  which  were  to  be  taken  every  sub- 
sequent day,  till  the  object  should  be  attain- 
ed. On  the  thirty-first  day,  he  was  to  be 
put  to  bed,  and  given  the  first  grain  of  the 
materia  prima,  which  would  cause  a  swoon 
of  three  hours'  duration,  accompanied  with 
strong  convulsions.  On  the  thirty-third  day, 
the  second  grain  was  to  be  swallowed,  upon 
which  delinum  would  ensue,  and  the  hair 
and  teeth  fall  out.  On  the  thirty-sixth  day, 
the  taking  of  the  third  grain  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  deep  sleep,  and  the  hair  and  teeth 
would  grow  again.  On  the  thirty-ninth  day, 
the  novice  was  to  be  put  into  a  bath,  ten 
drops  of  the  balsam  of  the  Great  Eoptha 
were  to  be  given  him,  and  on  the  fortieth 
morning  he  would  rise  in  the  prime  of  youth- 
ful vigor,  in  which  state  he  would  continue 
for  fifty  years.  This  treatment  could  be  re- 
newed every  half*  century,  until  the  regenerat- 
ed attained  the  age  of  5567  years,  but  no 
longer ! 

In  the  lodges  of  this 'system  of  Egyptian 
masonry,  communications  were  established 
with  angels  and  prophets.  To  effect  this,  a 
child  was  selected,  and  termed  the  dove. 
Cagliostro,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  dove, 
blessed  and  anointed  it  with  the  oil  of  wis- 
dom. The  dove  was  then  taken  into  the 
tabernacle,  and  told  to  look  steadfastly  into 
a  basin  of  water,  where  it  would  see  an  angel. 
The  child  would  then  address  the  angel,  and 
receive  corresponding  replies,  which  were 
carefully  recorded.  During  his  trial  before 
the  Inquisition  at  Bome,  Cagliostro  confessed 
all  his  impositions  but  this  common  juggling 
trick,  audaciously  insisting  that  it  was  a  gift 
from  God,  although  he  must  have  well 
known  that  a  con&ssion  would  have  been 
less  injurious  to  him  than  such  a  daring  as- 
sertion. 

If  it  were  not  a  matter  of  history,  the  in- 
fluence  this  artful  rogue  aequured  over  the 
minds  of  his  followers,  would  be  utterly  in- 
credible. They  worshipped  him  for  hours, 
lying  motionless  at  his  feet,  and  believed 
themselves  sanctified  by  touching  the  hem  of 
his  garment.  They  wore  his  portrait  in  rings 
and  brooches,  ana  set  up  his  bust  in  their 
houses  with  the  motto  Divo  Cagliostro — the 
divine  Cagliostro.  About  this  period,  Loren- 
za  began  to  form  female  lodges  of  the  mystic- 
al Egpytian  masonry.  She  was  then  in  the 
prime  of  youthful  beauty,  but  by  declaring 
that  she  was  more  than  eighty  years  of  age, 
and  introducing  everywhere,  as  her  son,  an 
accomplice,  a  eaptain  in  the  Dutch  service, 
who  was  not  less  than  fifty,  she  obtained  im- 
mense sums  in  money  and  jewels  from  oredu* 
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lous  old  ladies,  who  wished  to  have  their 
^outh  and  beauty  restored.  By  not  remaia- 
ing  long  in  one  place,  but  constantly  travelling 
about,  with  a  princely  retinue  of  six  carriages, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  new  lodges, 
their  deceptions  were  the  less  readily  discover- 
ed and  exposed.  At  length,  the  first  Pentagon 
was  erected  at  Basle,  and  about  to  be  opened 
with  imposing  ceremonies,  when  Cagliostro 
was  summoned  to  Paris  by  his  intimate  friend 
the  Prince  Cardinal  Rohan,  to  take  a  part  in 
the  well*known  but  mysterious  affair  of  the 
diamond  necklace,  which  implicated  the  name 
and  fame  of  the  unfortunate  queen,  Marie- An- 
toinette. On  the  discovery  of  this  curious 
conspiracy,  Cagliostro. was  sent  to  the  Bastile, 
where  he  was  confined  for  nine  months,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  French  parliament  was 
deluged  with  petitions  for  his  release,  from 
men  of  the  highest  rank,  who  described  him 
as  a  distinguished  physician,  prophet,  and 
friend  of  the  human  race. 

One  of  his  replies,*  when  examined  by  the 
attorney-general  of  France  with  reference  to 
the  necklace  affair,  is  truly  charaoteristic. 
Being  asked  by  what  right  he  assumed  the 
name  and  title  of  Count  Cagliostro,  he  re- 
plied : 

*'  I  have  gone  over  all  Europe  by  the  name  of 
Cagliostro :  as  to  the  title  of  count,  from  the 
education  I  have  received,  the  attention  paid 
to  me  by  the  Mufti  Suleyman,  the  Cheriff  of 
Mecca,  the  Grand  Master  Pinto,  Pope  Clem- 
ent, and  most  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
you  may  judge  whether  that  is  not  more  a 
disguise  to  conceal  what  I  really  am,  than  a 
title  of  honor." 

When  liberated  from  the  Bastile,  being 
ordered  to  leave  Paris,  he  went  to  Passy,  fo^ 
lowed  by  thousands  of  his  dupes.  He  was 
then  ordered  to  leave  France,  and  when  he 
embarked  at  Boulogne,  immense  numbers 
kneeled  to  receive  his  parting  benediction. 
Arriving  a  second  time  in  London,  he 
immediately  began  to  found  lodges;  and 
being  joined  by  Lord  Geoi^e  Gordon,,  of 
No-popery  notoriety,  he  soon  acquired  a  mul- 
titude of  followers.  We  meet  with  some 
curious  notices  of  him  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  period ;  yet  in  not  one  of  them,  and  we 
have  looked  through  several  files,  do  we  see 
him  denounced  as  a  charlatan.  It  was  not 
80  in  France.  M.  Mourand,  editor  of  a 
Parisian  newspaper,  was  a  bitter  enemy  of 
Cagliostro,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  exposing 
his  fraudulent  pretensions.  Like  a  juggler  of 
our  own  day,  Cagliostro  pretended  that  he 
was  proof  against  the  effects  of  the  most 
potent  poisons.    He  further  stated,  that  the 


use  of  powerful  antidotes  was  so  well  known 
to  the  people  of  the  East,  that  at  Medina  they 
fattened  pigs  with  arsenic,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  tigers.  The  pig,  supplied  with 
the  antidote,  was  unaffected  by  the  arsenic, 
though  its  flesh  was  so  imbued  with  the 
poison,  that  when  left  in  the  woods,  as  a  bait 
for  a  hungry  tiger,  the  latter,  of  course,  being 
unprovided  with  the  antidote,  died  immediate- 
ly after  tasting  the  fatal  food.  Mourand 
having  ridiculed  this  assertion,  Cagliostro  in- 
serted a  challenge  in  the  Public  Advertiser^ 
in  September  1786.  It  was  to  the  effect, 
that  each  of  them  should  stake  5,000  guineas; 
that  Mourand  should  breakfast  with  Caglios- 
tro on  a  sucking  pig  fattened  with  arsenic, 
and  whichever  should  be  alive  the  next  day, 
would  win  the  stakes.  Mourand  wisely  de- 
clined this  invitation ;  and  the  following  epi- 
gram, among  others  on  the  same  subject,  was 
subsequently  published  in  the  Advertiser : — 

If  you  expect  me  to  breakfast,  your  greatly  mis- 
taken ; 
ni  not  eat  your  pig,  but  I'll  save  my  own  bacon. 

Cagliostro  gave  a  somewhat  similar  chal- 
lenge in  Russia.  *  It  appears,  when  at  St 
Petersburg,  he  had  spoken  disparagingly  of 
the  professional  knowledge  of  the  czarina's 
physician.  The  physician  hearing  of  this, 
challenged  Cagliostro  to  mortal  combat ;  but 
the  latter  declined,  saying  that  an  appeal  to 
arms  would  only  decide  their  courage  and 
skill  in  the  use  of  weapons,  which  was  beside 
the  question.  The  question  was  skill  in  medi- 
cine ;  and  Cagliostro  proposed  to  decide  it  in 
the  following  manner: — He  would  make  a 
piU,  which  the  physician  would  swallow,  and 
the  physician  should  make  a  pill  which  he 
(Cagliostro)  would  swallow ;  and  whichever 
of  the  two  combatants  should  be  alive  an 
hour  afterwards,  waa.to  be  considered  the 
victor.  The  Russian  refused ;  but  Cagliostro 
was  immediately  ordered  to  leave  the  territo- 
ries of  the  czarina. 

After  remaining  some  time  in.  England, 
Cagliostro  again  went  to  the  continent,  where 
he  travelled  about  for  a  short  period,  till  at 
last  his  evil  destiny  led  him  to  Rome.  There, 
being  detected  in  founding  lodges  of  Egyptian 
masonry,  he  was  arrested,  and  committed  to 
the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition.  After  a 
long  and  yerj  curious  trial,  which  has  been 
published,  he  was  condemned  to  death  ;  but 
the  pope  commuted  his  sentence  to  imprison- 
ment for  life  in  the  fortress  of  St.  Leo,  where 
he  died  in  1705.  Lorenza  was  also  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  life  in  a  convent  of  peni- 
tents. 


1855.1 

Cagliostro,  though  small  in  stature,  was  well 
made,  and  had  a  dark  but  handsome  counte- 
nance. Wh6n  speaking  in  public,  his  yoioe  and 
manners  were  exactly  those  of  a  noisy  and 
ostentatious  quack.  He  harangued  bis  dis- 
ciples with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  right  hand, 
and  principally  spoke  an  incomprehensible  jar- 
gon. In  private  life,  however,  he  was  lively 
and  agreeable ;  and  his  great  knowledge  of 
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the  world,  and  conversational  powers,  render- 
ed  him  an  agreeable  companion.  Some  of 
his  letters,  written  in  Italian,  to  his  wife, 
when  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Bastile,  are 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  They  re- 
late principally  to  matters  connected  with  his 
Eersonal  comforts,  and  are  no  great  proof  of 
is  acquirements  as  a  scholar. 


-»♦- 


►#♦- 


From    Blackwood'!    Magasioe. 
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Maoa  is  fat,  fair,  and  close  on  forty.  Her 
disposition,  ^now  mild  and  motherly,  was 
dashed  in  youth  with  a  touch  of  acerbity, 
sometimes  suddenly  varying  the  sweetness 
of  her  aspect  with  a  curl  of  disdain  or  a  gleam 
of  fierceness.  Like  Pallas,  Britomart,  Britan- 
nia, and  other  belligerent  young  virgins,  she 
went  forth  glorying  in  her  keen  weapons  and 
bright  armor;  she  would  strike  an  adver- 
sary's shield  as  Ivanhoe  struck  Bois-GuiU 
bert*8,  with  the  sharp  end  of  her  lance  till  it 
rung  again ;  and  the  foe  thus  challenged 
would,  if  a  craven,  cower  out  of  sight,  but  if 
worthy  of  her  steel,  would  meet  her  in  mid 
career,  and  blows  were  struck  with  w&ich 
not  only  the  lists  but  the  whole  world  re- 
echoed. Now  she  applauds  with  equanimity, 
and  chides  with  tenderness.  A  certain 
Crutch,  once  the  terror  of  evil-doers,  after 
long  leaning  idle  in  the  chimney  corner,  is 
become  a  treasured  relic  to  be  gazed  on  with 
reverence,  but  never  more  strong  to  support 
or  swift  to  smite.  Such  forbearance,  admir- 
ably according  with  the  dignity  of  the  matron 
Maga,  and  with  the  statelmess  of  her  full- 
blown presence,  has  not  been  without  ill  con- 
sequences. All  Cockaigne  echoes  with  shrill 
voices  like  a  marsh  filled  with  frogs  on  a 
summer's  evening.  A  cockney  may  no  longer 
be  called  a  cockney,  nor  a  fool  a  fool,  but 
each  must  be  apostrophized  in  a  polite  peri- 
phrasis. The  chivalry  of  periodical  writing 
has  lost  some  dash  and  brilliancy  since  the 
laws  of  the  combat  place  buttons  on  the  foils ; 
the  fiercer  spirits  miss  the  excitement  of  the 
game  of  earnest — meek  men  in  spectacles 


venture  into  the  ring  once  sacred  lo  the  grim 
yet  graceful  athlete,  victor  in  a  hundred 
fights — the  combatants  pique  themselves  on 
being  (ha,  ha  I)  open  to  conviction,  and  6ght 
in  the  courteous  spirit  of  Aberdeen  as  War 
Minister,  and  Dundas  at  Odessa.  The  stream 
of  thought,  no  lonser  vigorously  impelled 
through  the  channel  of  partisanship,  is  dif- 
fused m  wide  pools  over  the  flats  of  liberal- 
ism and  toleration,  where  public  opinion  may 
hang,  Narci98us-like,  over  its  own  reflection, 
but  where  there  is  none  of  the  rush,  the  rip- 
ple, nor  the  cataract,  that  lent  picturesque- 
ness  to  the  earlier  course  of  the  flood.  Im- 
petuosity has  given  place  to  a  calm,  where 
no  breeze  breaks  the  mirrored  images.  Not 
so  when  Maga,  heavenly  maid,  was  young. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  world  had  far  other 
objects  of  interest  than  now.  That  fine  eld- 
erly gentleman,  your  father,  sir,  and  that 
charming  old  lady,  to  whom  you  are  equally 
indebted  for  your  being,  whose  silvered  hair 
beneath  her  cap  lends  beauty  to  wrinkles,  and 
invests  her  faded  countenance  with  the  mel- 
low richness  and  melancholy  charm  of  the 
later  autumn,  remember  a  state  of  things 
which  appears  to  us  dim  and  distant  as  the 
golden  age,  or  the  time  when  the  Saurians 
wallowed  at  Brighton.  They  remember  an 
era  previous  to  the  Peace  Society,  when 
Brougham,  to  whom  years  have  brought  the 
philosophic  mind,  shone  with  fierce  and  fitful 
brightness  in  the  Blue-and-Yellow,  coruscat- 
ing into  the  most  eccentric  and  many-colored 
sparks — when  Pam  was  young  as  well  as 
gay — when  the  Whigs  were  acquiring  in- 
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steftd  of  losing  confidence  in  Lord  John — 
when  Wordsworth's  reputation  as  a  poet  was 
still  matter  of  dispute — when  Byron  had  just 
shot  athwart  the  globe  like  a  meteor,  and 
vanished,  leaving  mankind  still  rubbing  their 
eyes,  dazzled  with  the  glare — when  the  novels 
of  Soott  perplexed  the  world  with  the  mys- 
tery of  their  authorship — and  when  Macaulay, 
the  present  poet,  politician,  essayist,  historian, 
was  alluded  to  as  "  a  young  gentleman  who 
ought  to  make  a  figure  in  the  world." — 
{Nodes,  p.  60.) 

Well,  in  those  times,  from  which  we  have 
steamed  so  far  ahead,  and  to  see  which  we 
look  across  an  abyss  deepened  by  volcanic 
political  changes — Reform  bills,  Catholic 
emancipations,  Education  bills,  Repeal  of 
Corn  Laws,  French  empires,  and  the  like 
yawning  fissures, — by  revolutions  in  litera- 
ture, heralded  (not  to  mention  portentous 
foreign  apparitions)  by  the  mournful  shade 
of  Tennyson,  the  genial  sprite  of  Dickens, 
tb^  dismal  prophecies  of  Thomas  Carlyle, 
and  the  impish  ubiquity  of  cheap  editions; 
and  vast  upheavings  in  science  and  art, 
whence  have  had  birth  railways,  steamboats, 
photographs,  electric  telegraphs — there  still 
existed  a  race  of  beings  known  to  many  in 
our  land  by  the  name  of  Tories,  now  recog- 
nized principally  in  fossilized  specimens.  If 
a  man's  heart  were  fine  and  his  prejudices 
strong, — if  he  bore  in  the  main  features  of  his 
character  distinct  traces  of  relationship  to  the 
Bavards  and  De  Coverleys, — if  his  natural 
rennement  caused  him  to  revolt  at  popular 
forms  of  government  and  their  results — such, 
for  instance,  as  the  sad  spectacle  of  a  letter- 
ed and  polished  gentleman,  proud  as  Coriola- 
nus,  suing,  cap  in  hand,  the  mob  for  their 
most  sweet  voices — ^you  had  a  specimen  of 
the  better  type  of  Tory ;  and  if  to  these  ele- 
ments were  added  scholastic  learning,  high 
intellect,  rich  humor,  fine  wit,  and  gorgeous 
imagination,  you  had  a  first-class  man  of  that 
type.  Place  that  man  in  a  position  where 
he  mingles  much  and  intimately  with  the 
most  distinguished  characters  of  the  day,  and 
where  his  duty  no  less  than  his  taste  impels 
him  to  be  conversant  with  all  questions  of 
contemporary  politics,  literature,  and  art — 
let  his  opinions  be  conveyed  in  the  form  of 
dialogues  between  characters  based  in  truth 
but  colored  by  imagination,  where  philosophy 
and  metaphysics,  and  public  men  and  meas- 
ures and  poetry,  all  lightly  and  forcibly 
touched  with  the  free  hand  of  a  master  who 
can  afford  to  sport  with  his  brush,  are  re- 
lieved by  an  ever-shifting  mosaic  background 
of  fun,  pathos,  and  the  most  marvellous  de- 


scriptions of  natural  scenery — and  yon  have 
the  first  broad  idea  of  Christopher  North  and 
his  famous  Noctes.  ^ 

In  those  days  when  you,  dear  lady,  oar 
own  contemporary,  with  whom  womanhood 
now  approaching  its  high  noon — say  about 
half-past  eleven — finds  some  of  its  early  fresh- 
ness replaced  by  the  mellow  ripeness  of  a 
sultrier  hour,  were  sucking  your  coral  or  your 
thumb,  while  on  the  ceiling,  in  the  wonder- 
ing gaze  of  infancy,  were  fixed  those  eyes 
which  have  since  done  such  dire  execution  in 
the  breasts  of  three  generations,  including — 
first,  the  present  old  gentleman  who  at  fiftj, 
after  having  bemoaned  for  half  his  well-spent 
existence  his  lost  love,  charming  Betty  Care- 
less, married  to  a  rival  about  the  time  the 
Reform  Bill  was  passed,  conceived  for  you  a 
second  and  enduring  passion  which  he  will 
carry  to  his  octogenarian  tomb;  secondly, 
your  nearer  contemporary,  now  beginning  to 
lose,  in  the  practice  of  a  rising  barrister,  the 
memory  of  that  terrible  evening  ten  yeais 
ago,  when  you  civilly  declined  his  proposals 
under  the  laurels,  through  whose  leaves, 
gilded  by  moonshine,  came  the  tender  beams 
which  showed  the  despair  written  in  his  un- 
fortunate face ;  and  thirdly,  the  sentimental 
individual  who,  in  his  short  halt  between 
Eton  and  Oxford,  has  succumbed  at  once  to 
your  experienced  wiles,  half- worrying,  balf- 
fiattering  you  with  his  protestations  that  '^dis- 
parity  of  age  is  nothing  to  a  passion  like  his." 
Well,  when  your  ladyship  was  sucking  your 
thumb  as  aforesaid  (that  thumb  against  which 
your  last  enterprising  lover  rubbed  hia  nose 
in  fi  futile  attempt  to  kiss  your  hand),  your 
ladyship's  father  and  mother,  and  other 
grown-up  relations  and  friends  of  cnltivated 
and  discriminating  tastes,  looked  forward 
from  month  to  month,  with  an  eagerness  of 
which  you,  inured  to  patience  by  a  long 
course  of  intermittent  and  hiatical  literaturei 
doled  forth  by  Dickens,  Lever,  Thackeray, 
and  the  periodicals,  can  have  but  a  faint  con- 
ception, to  the  publishing  of  the  new  Black- 
wood^ in  which  some  lively  instinct  forewarned 
them  to  expect  fi^NocUs  where  North,  Tick- 
ler, and  4he  Shepherd,  in  Titanic  sport  and 
revelry,  should  gladden,  inform,  and  divert 
their  rapt  audience  with  a  pathos  melting  old 
Miss  Backbite  into  benevolence,  with  vivid 
descriptions  restoring  to  Mr.  Omnium  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  a  temporary  boyhood,  and 
with  passages  of  mfa*th  forcing  the  rusty  cor- 
ners of  old  Billy  Roller's  month  to  relax  into 
a  stern  smile  (the  only  one  that  had  distorted 
that  feature  since  the  last  rise  in  cottons),  bat 
which  must  be  carefully  skipt  in  reading  the 
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article  aload  to  that  eharmiog  consumptive 
patient  in  the  cushioned  chair,  for  fear  of  in- 
ducing heemorrhage  in  the  langs  by  sudden 
fits  of  laughter. 

North— Shepherd — ^T^cWer — ^how  real  yet 
fantastic  is  the  celebrated  trio!  Professor 
Ferrier  is  at  pains  in  the  preface  to  this  new 
edition  to  assure  us  that  their  jovial  meetings 
were  purely  imaginary,  and  that  the  festive 
scenes  rose  before  the  genial  imagination  of 
a  solitary  writer.  We  are  very  sorry  to  throw 
any  discredit  on  the  testimony  of  a  man  like 
the  Professor,  but  we  won't  believe  a  word 
of  it.  We  have,  through  fmth,  been  familiar 
from  early  boyhood  with  that  Blue  Parlor. 
Other  celebrated  apartments  may  or  may  not 
have  really  existed.  Whether  Rizzio  was  or 
was  not  murdered  in  Holyrood — whether 
there  was  a  secret  chamber  in  the  family  seat 
of  Bluebeard — ^whether  the  convention  of 
Cintra  was  signed  in  the  Marialva  palace  or 
the  convent  at  Mafra,  or  on  the  head  of  a 
French  drum,  are  all  questions  we  leave  an- 
tiquarians to  decide,  and  will  never  draw  pen 
for.  But  to  tell  us  deliberately  that  those 
three  philosophers,  poets,  and  humorists,  did 
not  carry  on  their  learned  orgies  periodically 
and  habitually,  among  other  places,  in  the 
Blue  Parlor  of  a  hostelry  in  Edinburgh,  kept 
by  one  Ambrose,  is  an  outrage  on  belief 
which,  if  successful,  would  go  far  to  upset 
all  confidence  in  internal  evidence  and  writ- 
ten testimony.  We  expect  to  be  told  next 
that  there  is  no  Ettrick  Forest ;  nay,  that 
Edinburgh  itself,  with  the  old  and  new  towns, 
Arthur  §eat,  Princes  Street,  and  45  George 
Street,  is  an  imagmary  city,  which,  like  an 
unsubstantial  pageant  faded,  leaves  not  a 
wrack  behind. 

The  Shepherd  occupies  the  lion's  share  of 
the  conversation,  his  part  in  which  reveals  a 
character,  odd,  fine,  and  finished,  with  a  great 
deal  of  self-conceit,  breaking  out  not  only  in 
his  discourse,  but  in  his  dreams ;  for  in  de- 
scribing a  vision  he  had  of  an  unearthly  Hal- 
low-fair, there  were  there,  he  savs,  "  chiels 
from  China,  apparently,  and  the  lands  ayont 
the  pole,  who  jogged  ane  anither's  shouthers, 
and  said,  'That's  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.'" 
This  vanity  and  some  comic  testiness  serve 
to  connect  the  man  of  genius  with  ordinary 
mortality,  but  the  better  part  is  all  eloquence, 
of  a  kind  at  once  minutely  graphic  and  lav- 
ishly copious,  giving  appropriate  utterance  to 
the  warmest  sympathies  with  men  and  nature. 
Not  very  much  does  the  Shepherd  care  for 
politics,  except  such  as  lie  in  the  domain  of 
plain  common  sense ;  not  much  does  he 
trouble  himself  about  philosophy,  except  the 


untaught  philosophy  native  to  genius — but 
he  is  a  poet  and  an  artist,  with  the  finest  eye 
to  appreciate  both  the  common  features  of 
everyday  life  and  the  grandest  expanse  of 
landscape,  and  in  describing  these  he  shows 
a  power  of  word-painting,  beside  which  the 
Dutch  representations  of  our  day  are  stiff, 
laborious,  and  ineffective. 

The  Shepherd's  vigorous  power  of  express- 
ing whatever  comes  uppermost,  sometimes 
leads  him  into  contradictions,  or,  at  any  rate, 
proves  he  can  be  equally  eloquent  on  both 
sides  of  a  subject.     At  page  1  he  says : — 

"  I  never  dream  between  tbe  blankets.  To  me 
sleep  has  no  separate  world ;  it  is  as  a  transient 
mental  annibilator.  I  snore,  but  dream  not.  What 
is  tbe  use  of  sleep  at  all,  if  you  are  to  toss  and 
tamble,  sigh  and  groan,  shudder  and  shriek,  and 
agonize  in  the  convulsions  of  night-mayoralty  ?  I 
lie  all  night  like  a  stone,  and  in  the  morning  up 
I  go,  like  a  dewy  leaf  before  the  zephyr's  breath, 
glittering  in  the  sunshine." 

At  page  275  a  great  revolution  has  taken 
place  m  his  opinions  respecting  dreamless 
sleep  and  snoring : 

HORTH. 

I  forget  if  you  are  a  great  dreamer,  James  7 

SHBFHERD . 

Sleepin  or  waukin  ? 

HORTH. 

Sleeping — and  on  a  heavy  supper. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh  !  sir,  I  not  only  pity  but  despise  the  'coof 
that  aff  wi'  his  c)aes,on  wi'  his  nichtcap,  into  the 
sheets,  doun  wi'  his  head  on  the  bowster,  and 
then  afore  anither  man  could  hae  weel  taken  aff 
his  breeks,  snorin  awa  wi'  a  great  open  mouth, 
without  a  single  dream  ever  travellin  throufrh  his 
fancy !  What  wad  be  the  harm  o'  pittin  him  to 
death  ? 

NORTH. 

What !  murder  a  man  for  not  dreaming,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Na — but  for  no  dreamin,  and  for  snoring  at  tbe 
same  time.  What  for  blaw  a  trumpet  through 
the  haill  house  at  the  dead  o'  nicht,  just  to  tell 
that  you've  lost  your  soul  and  your  senses,  and 
become  a  breathin  clod  ?  What  a  blow  it  maun 
be  to  a  man  to  marry  a  snorin  woman  !  Think 
o'  her  during  the  haill  hinnymoon,  resting  her 
head,  with  a  long  gurgling  snorting  snore,  on  her 
husband's  bosom ! 

Tickler  is  a  fine  old  boy ;  which  expres- 
sion we  use,  not  in  its  general  and  familiar 
sense,  but  intending  to  convey  the  idea  of  the 
uncommon  union  of  an  old  head  with  a  young 
heart.  Of  singular  height,  great  activity,  and 
with  "  een  like  daggers,"  and  "  maist  amazin 
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appeteete»"  (in  which  he  is  by  no  means  un- 
rivalled by  his  co-bon-vivaats,  whose  powers 
of  eating  and  drinking  are  not  the  least  sin- 
gular of  their  endowments),  he  manfully 
sustains  his  share  in  the  conversation.  His 
humorous  speculations  on  the  duties  of  a  po- 
lyffamist  (p.  84^  serve  to  show  his  comic 
vem,  and,  though  the  soberest  and  most  dis- 
criminating of  critics,  he  can  sometimes  give 
bis  fancy  the  fling,  as  when  he  describes  how 
Malvina  stole  his  breeches,  at  the  beginning 
of  Nox  III. ;  and  for  his  descriptive  powers, 
take  this  little  bit  of  landscape  and  water- 
scape : — 

TICKLER. 

The  Falls  of  the  Clyde  are  majestic.  Over 
Corra  Linn  the  river  rolls  exaltingly ;  and  recov* 
ering  itself  from  that  headlong  plunge,  after  some 
troubled  8tnig|rle8  among  the  shattered  cliffs, 
away  it  floats  in  stately  pomp,  dallying  with  the 
noble  banks,  and  subsidinff  mto  a  deep  bright 
foaming  current.  Then  what  woods  and  groves 
crowning  the  noble  rocks !  How  cheerful  laughs 
the  cottage  pestered  by  the  spray !  and  how  vivid 
the  verdure  on  each  ivied  ruin !  The  cooing  of 
the  cushats  is  a  solemn  accompaniment  to  the 
cataract,  and  aloft  in  heaven  the  choughs  reply 
to  that  voice  of  the  Forest. — P.  53. 

The  idea  of  motion  is  conveyed  in  the  flow 
of  words  in  this  passage  as  happily  as  in  the 
celebrated  lines  where  Ajax,  '*  striving  some 
rock's  vast  weight  to  throw,"  is  contrasted 
with  "  the  swift  Camilla"  scouring  the  plain. 

But  North — ^North  of  the  NocUs — is  but 
an  adumbration  of  the  complete  Christopher. 
Unto  us  he  hath  a  spell  beyond  his  share  in 
those  festive  meetings.  First  we  knew  and 
loved  him,  while  we  were  as  yet  unbreeched, 
in  his  Sporting  Jacket,  that  remarkable 
garment  about  which  so  many  memories 
cluster.  Faithfully  did  we  follow  him  in  his 
career,  from  bis  6rst  attempt  at  shooting 
swallows  with  a  horse-pistol,  to  the  moment, 
half- sad,  half-exulting,  when  the  adolescent 
Kit,  leaning  on  his  long  single  barrel,  stands 
over  the  curlew,  victim  to  his  unerring  idm, 
and  grieves  that  its  wild  cry  will  be  heard 
no  more — ^from  the  capture  of  the  baggy, 
out  of  whose  maw  he  scoops  the  pin,  and 
subsequently  exults  in  the  scales  adhering 
to  his  thumb,  to  the  death  of  the  mighty 
salmon  of  the  Tweed.  Not  imfruitful  of  re- 
sults was  that  epoch  in  our  literary  life  and 
opinions — first  in  the  purchase  of  a  rusty 
musket,  whose  lock  was  fastened  to  the  brass- 
bound  stock  by  a  supplementary  screw  of 
great  solidity  and  power,  about  the  size  of  a 
Unch-pin,  which  we  got  for  five  shillings  from 
a  poaching  shoemaker  and  which  was  luckily 


found  under  our  bed  and  confiscated  before 
we  hud  blown  ourselves  to  atoms  at  the  first 
discharge — and  secondly,  .in  the  secret  pro- 
duction of  a  paper  in  the  same  style  as  that 
we  so  much  admired,  where,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  South,  as  having  some  mag- 
netic relation  to  North,  we  set  forth,  in  imi- 
tative phraseology,  our  own  early  initiation 
into  rabbit-shooting,  being  accompanied  ia 
our  imaginary  sporting  excursions  by  our 
parent,  whom  (he  being  of  the  nautical  pro- 
fession) we  filially  and  periphrastically  al- 
luded to  as  "a  son  of  the  sea,"  thereby  ge- 
nealogically representing  ourself  as  grandson 
to  the  Ocean.  Our  diligence  in  prosecuting 
this  secret  and  brilliant  work  was  very  praise* 
worthy.  In  dusky  corners,  where  we  were 
Bupposd  to  be  acquainting  ourself  with  syn- 
tax, under  apple-trees  in  the  orchard,  and 
acacias  in  the  shrubbery,  it  continued  to  ex- 
pand, the  death  of  each  rabbit  being  chron- 
icled with  the  minuteness  of  a  hero  slain  be- 
fore Troy,  until  one  day  at  dinner  we  were 
blasted  into  nothing  by  hearing  choice  phras- 
es of  our  own  coining,  existing  only  in  the 
pages  of  this  cherished  production,  bandied 
significantly  round  the  table.  The  roots  of 
our  hair  became  suddenly  instinct  with  fire, 
emitting  sparks  which  we  felt  like  a  palpable 
halo  of  shame ;  our  ordinary  under-clothing 
seemed  exchanged  for  the  horse-bair  peniten- 
tial shirt  of  an  early  martyr;  and  the  last 
sound  we  remember  hearing  as,  with  the  con- 
viction that  we  were  discovered  and  betrayed, 
we  subsided,  glowing  and  tinkling,  in  our 
red-hot  sand-bath,  was  the  chuckle  of  the 
son  of  the  sea  himself  at  hearing  his  own  his- 
torical appellation. 

Next  came  Christopher  on  Colonsay,  splen- 
didly absurd  in  equestrianism,  performing  his 
involuntary  circuits  on  bis  runaway  steed 
round  the  great  square  of  Edinburgh,  at  the 
fourth  or  fifth  of  which  '*  there  was  a  ringing 
of  lost  stirrups  and  much  holding  of  the 
mane  ;*'  and  the  race  he  subsequently  rode 
against  Sitwell  ''in  a  saddle  and  holsters 
weighing  about  a  couple  of  stone,  which  had 
originally  belonged  to  the  great  Marquis  of 
Montrose,"  of  the  truth  of  all  which  we  were 
as  firmly  persuaded  then  as  we  still  are  of 
the  existence  of  the  Blue  Parlor.  Then  those 
charming  papers  on  Christmas  Books,  de- 
scribing several  varieties  of  young  lady,  each 
of  whom  we  madly  loved  as  she  came  for- 
ward to  receive  her  gift- volume ;  and  those 
slashing  reviews,  in  which  literary  offenders 
were  hoisted  for  punishment,  and  made  to 
feel  themselves,  over  and  above  the  pain,  in 
a  situation  as  miserably  ridiculous  as  a  cul- 
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prit  Bcfaoolboy,  when  the  master  in  the  old 
story-books  said, ''  Take  him  up/*  he  having 
been  previously  ordered  to  tase  something 
down,  viz.  the  plural  garment  of  tweed,  doe- 
skin or  corduroy,  which  at  ordinary  times 
and  seasons  is  buttoned  over  the  blue  jacket 
beneath  which  his  heart  now  palpitates  so 
wildly.  The  glee  with  which  these  scourgings 
were  administered  was  of  a  tremendous  kind, 
scarifymg  and  scalping,  yet  depriving  the  sub- 
ject operated  on  of  the  sympathy  else  due  to 
his  severe  expiation,  by  the  comic  light 
thrown  over  his  sufferings.  The  kettle  is  so 
dexterously  adjusted  to  his  unhapp^  tail, 
that,  though  you  perceive  the  full  terror  of 
the  victim,  and  know  that,  inevitably  driven 
mad  by  the  infliction,  his  career  will  be  ended 
by  a  pitchfork  under  some  hedge  in  a  lane, 
counties  off,  you  laugh  m  spite  of  yourself  at 
his  contortions,  and  join  in  the  shout  which 
greets  him  as  he  scours  clattering  by  on  his 
way  to  extinction. 

And  behind  this  many-sided  mask  lurked, 
half-seen,  the  Professor  himself,  the  real  man 
— the  gipsey-queller,  salmon-killer,  grouse 
and  red-deer  shooter,  scholar,  critic,  essayist, 
poet, — landing  at  one  time  a  salmon,  at  an- 
other a  sophism — now  bringing  down  a  black 
cock,  now  a  political  opponent — Wilson  lend- 
ing reality  to  North,  North  mystery  to  Wil- 
son, the  brilliant  imposing  whole  silencing 
detraction,  terrifying  enmity,  and  inspiring 
admirers  with  reverence,  till  the  combined 
name  stood  of  foremost  mark  in  Scotland. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  faculty  of 
this  remarkable  man  is  his  humor,  a  gift 
never  bestowed  in  any  high  degree  without 
great  accompaniments  in  sufficient  measure 
to  constitute  genius.  The  warrant  which  it 
gives  of  mental  superiority,  can  never  be 
forged.  Other  charms  of  style  may  be  imi- 
tated— we  may  get  sentiment,  pathos,  and 
wit,  all  Brummagem,  to  look  very  like  the 
precious  metals;  but  humor  depends  on 
inimitable,  though  imiversally  recognizable, 
graces  and  felicities.  The  more  laborious  the 
copy  the  more  signal  the  failure,  and  the  as- 
piring impostor,  instead  of  soaring  in  buoyant 
airy  currents  hither  and  thither,  catching 
echoes  of  mirthful  applause  from  below,  looks 
more  goose  than  eagle,  when,  after  flapping 
his  short  wings  on  the  edge  of  the  eminence 
he  has  laboriously  climbea  to,  he  casts  him- 
self off  with  the  grace  of  a  cat  in  bladders, 
and  flaps  and  flutters  towards  the  ground,  in 
what  he  thinks  may  pass  for  a  flight,  but 
what  the  aggrieved  witnesses  of  his  calami- 
tous attempt  know  to  be  a  dizzy  and  dismal 
tumble.    In  our  dajs  besides  the  numerous 
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pretenders,  there  are  many  genuine  "pro* 
feasors  of  apprehension,"  as  Beatrice  calls 
them — men  who  can  turn  a  jest  neatly,  and 
make  you  laugh  for  sentences  together; 
but  modern  times  have  seen  but  three  great 
masters  of  humor  in  England,  triply  gilding 
our  boyhood  with  the  bright  light  of  merri- 
ment— Dickens,  Sam  Slick,  and  Christopher 
North.  Of  all  the  varieties  of  humor,  none 
can  be  attempted  with  less  hope  of  success 
than  North's.  It  does  not  depend  on  odd 
turns  of  expression,  or  quaint  incongruities 
between  style  and  subject,  but  springs  from 
the  keenest  sense  of  absurdity,  ever  open  to 
the  most  eccentric  images,  and  so  completely 
under  control,  that  with  the  wish  to  invest  a 
thing  or  person  with  ridicule,  the  situation, 
position  or  action  required  for  the  purpose 
suggests  itself  at  once ;  the  business  is  done 
in  a  sentence,  and  place  and  dignity  can  no 
more  stave  off  derision  than  King  Solomon's 
throne,  had  he  been  compelled  to  sit  on  it  in 
the  cap  and  bells  of  a  jester. 

As  an  instance  we  will  give  a  passage  from 
page  141.  They  have  been  talking  of  the  pre- 
sumption of  some  writers  on  political  econo- 
my whom  they  deride  each  in  his  own  style: — 

TICKL£B. 

About  a  thousand  editors  of  pelting  journals,  and 
three  times  that  number  of  understrappers  '*  up- 
on the  establishment,*'  think  themselves  able  to 
correct  the  errors  of  Adam  Smith.  '*  We  cannot 
help  being  surprised  that  Adam  Smith,'*  dLc.;and 
then  the  dunce,  siiutting  his  eyes,  and  clenching 
his  fists,  without  the  slightest  provocation,  runs  his 
numskull  bang  against  the  illustrious  sage. 

NORTH. 

Adam  never  so  much  as  inclines  from  the  centre 
of  gravity  —  while  the  periodical  meal-monger, 
leaving  only  some  white  on  the  sleeve  of  the  old 
gentleman's  coat,  which  is  easily  brushed  off  by 
the  hand,  reels  off  into  the  ditch,  as  if  he  had  been 
repelled  from  the  wall  of  a  house,  and  is  extricated 
by  some  ffood-natured  friend,  who  holds  him  up, 
dirty  and  dripping,  to  the  derision  of  all  beholders. 

SHEPHERD. 

It's  perfectlv  true,  that  a'  the  newspaper  cbiels 
speak  out  bauldly  upon  the  principles  and  yele- 
ments  o'  the  science — and  though  I'm  wullin  to 
alloo  that  there's  some  verra  clever  fallows 
amaog  them, yet  oh !  man,  it's  mair  than  laugha- 
ble, for  it's  loathsome,  to  hear  them  ca'in  that 
ower  kittle  for  Sir  Walter  that's  sae  easy  to  them- 
selves, wha  write,  in  my  opinion,  a  sair  Splutter- 
in  style,  as  to  language, — and,  as  to  tho^bt,  they 
gang  roun'  and  roun',  and  across  and  reacross, 
back'ards  and  forrits,  out  o'  ae  yett  and  in  at  an- 
itber,  now  loupin  ower  the  hedges,  and  now 
bringin  donn  the  stane-wa's, — sometimes  playin 
plouter  into  a  wat  place  up  to  the  oxters,  and 
sometimes  stumblio  aroang  stanes, — now  rinnin 
fast  fast,  like  a  jowler  on  the  scent,  and  then  sit* 
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tin  donn  on  a  knowe,  and  yowlin  like  a  collie  at 
the  moon, — in  short,  like  a  fon  fallow  that  has 
lost  his  way  in  a  darkish  nicht,  and  after  sax 
honrs'  sair  and  unavailing  travel,  is  discovered 
snoring  sound  asleep  on  the  road-side  by  decent 
folk  riding  in  to  the  market. 

Bidicule  is  a  weapon  as  potent  as  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  wield ;  few  the  gymnasts  that  can 
effectively  sway  the  trenchant  blade  with- 
out tottering  overbalanced.  What  number- 
less shams  and  absurdities — Palmerston  Ad- 
ministrations, poetastings,  Peace  Societies, 
Vienna  conferences, — all  peculiarly  open  to 
Christopherian  assault,  stalk  about  without 
meeting  half  the  derision  they  deserve  for 
want  of  a  North  I 

Whether  in  light  or  serious  mood,  the  pre- 
vailing quality  of  his  mind  is  force.  Whatev- 
er the  subject,  or  whatever  the  vein  in  which 
he  treats  il, — whether  reproducing  a  land- 
scape, discussing  a  book,  dissecting  a  charac- 
ter, or  retracing  the  steps  of  some  famous 
day's  sport — the  same  power  is  apparent, 
impelling  the  stream  of  thought  into  the  mi- 
nutest ramifications  of  the  subject,  and  mak- 
ing his  lighter  fancies  resemble  the  relaxa- 
tion of  a  jovial  giant.  Here,  a^ain,  we  have 
a  quality  impossible  to  simulate.  Refine- 
ment of  style  may  be  attained  by  practice,  so 
may  logical  clearness ;  and  many  men  whom 
nature  never  designed  for  story-tellers,  have 
lived  to  construct  respectable  novels  and  ro- 
mances. The  industrious  Mr.  Rabbit  studies 
Scott,  detects  the  principles  he  worked  on, 
and  with  much  mechanical  skill  produces,  by 
the  dozen,  novels  which,  equally  removed 
from  genius  and  folly,  shall  lead  the  reader's 
attention  onward,  and  leave  him  as  dubious 
of  the  result  up  to  the  last  pa?e  as  when  he 
perused  Waverley.  But  practice,  though  it 
may  enable  a  man  to  keep  three  balls  in  the 
air,  or  to  fence  well,  will  never  give  him  the 
po^er  to  rend,  like  the  Douglas,  "  an  earth- 
fast  stone,"  and  *'  send  the  fragment  through 
the  sky."  An  ordinary  writer  can  no  more 
feign  force  of  style  than  add  a  cubit  to  his 
stature :  no  more  wield  the  weapons  of  North 
than  bend  the  bow  of  Ulysses. 

The  value,  nay  essentiality,  of  these  char- 
acteristics of  force  and  humor  in  carrying 
out  the  scheme  of  such  a  work  as  the  Nodes, 
in  perpetually  sustaining  the  ever-varying  in- 
terest of  the  devious  discourse,  and  touching 
•the  subject  as  it  shifts  with  the  bright  relief 
of  laughter,  is  at  once  apparent.  Do  but 
imagine  such  a  work  executed  by  some  even 
of  our  best  authors — think  how,  lost  in  the 
mazes  of  the  plan,  one  would  inevitably  de- 
viate into  twaddle,  another  into  prosing,  a 
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third  into  elegant  feebleness,  a  fourth  into 
flippancy.  Set  some  popular  and  really  good 
writer,  though  lacking  the  aforesaid  requi- 
sites, to  work  in  this  way,  and  do  but  thmk 
of  his  wretched  efforts  to  wander  back  again 
to  a  beaten  path  out  of  bramble-bushes  and 
dry  wells,  torn  and  bedraggled — of  the  smile 
at  once  hopeless  and  silly  with  which  he 
would  gaze  round  him  from  the  dreary  sum- 
mit of  some  impracticable  subject  looking 
pleasant  in  the  distance  but  leading  nowhere, 
whence  North  would  have  descended  with 
the  graceful  agility  of  harlequin  vaulting 
through  a  flapped  window,  simultaneously 
giving  old  Pantaloon  a  whack  that  makes 
him  stare  again,  and  sends  the  audience  into 
fits ; — how  the  mistaken  man  would,  under 
the  impression  that  his  readers  were  cheer- 
fully following  him,  pursue  his  solitary  way, 
on  some  favorite  though  broken-winded  hob- 
by, like  Oruikshank's  deaf  postillion  trottine 
away  with  the  fore- wheels  of  the  dislocated 
chaise,  and  leaving  in  the  road  the  body  of 
the  vehicle  with  the  enamored  couple  whom 
he  was  conveying  to  Gretna; — how,  on -in- 
stinctively becoming  aware  that  he  was  dis- 
gusting his  readers,  and  really  had  nothing 
to  say  worth  saying,  he  would,  in  a  playful 
attempt  to  amuse,  gambol  with  the  ease  of  a 
stout  old  lady  with  elephantiasis  in  both  legs ; 
— how,  in  short,  after  making  it  at  every 
step  more  painfully  apparent  that  he  possess- 
ed not  the  multifarious  requisites  for  the  en- 
terprise, he  would  at  length,  bewildered  by 
frequent  failure,  stand  stock-still,  fatuous  and 
open-mouthed,  till  some  good-natured  friend 
drew  him  by  the  coat-tails  with  gentle  force 
from  the  melancholy  scene. 

Famous  as  the  Professor's  name  was  to 
our  fathers,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  intel- 
ligent youth  of  Great  Britain,  or  rather  we 
will  say  of  England,  up  to  two  or  three  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  are  partially  ignorant  of 
it,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  many*  of  them  he  is 
merely  a  great  name :  ana  as  the  name  is  a 
common  one,  such  of  them  as  are  naturalists 
will,  perhaps,  on  hearing  of  the  republication 
of  Wilson's  writings,  confound  them  with 
those  of  the  eminent  ornithologist,  while  the 
more  devout  among  our  young  friends  may 
imagine  them  to  be  religious  works  by  the 
author  of  the  Sacra  Privata,  But  ••iwto 
episcopari,"  says  North  —  "Don*t  confound 
me  with  the  bishop ;"  and  as  for  the  bird- 
fancier,  keenlv,  it  is  true,  has  our  Christopher 
studied  omitnoiogy,  but  it  has  been  on  a 
moor  or  a  grouse  mountain,  double-barrel  in 
hand,  and  with  Ponto  and  Sancho  for  asso- 
ciates.   Sportsman,  poet,  philosopher,  hn* 
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morist,  criUc — as  sach  was  he  dear  to  the 
last  generation,  and  aa  such  he  reappears  to 
the  present.  Let  us  introduce  the  characters 
of  the  Nocit9  to  our  dear  young  friend ;  Mr. 
North,  Mr.  Tickler,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,— 
our  young  friend,  intelligent,  appreciative, 
and  reverential.  Be  seated,  young  sir.  To- 
morrow you  shall  give  us  thanks  for  the 
pleasant  evening  you  have  spent,  floating  on 
the  stream  of  discourse  with  such  compan- 
ions, discussing  works  now  classic,  men  now 
historical,  and  catching  as  you  go  hreezes 
heather  scented,  and  glimpses  of  Highland 
lochs  and  glens  in  the  itioun tains. 

Or  suppose  now,  if  instead  of  enjoying  an 
evening  after  this  fashion,  you  accept  any  of 
the  invitations  to  dinner  sticking  in  the  mir- 
ror over  your  mantelpiece,  and  go  into  real 
society,  what  there  can  you  hope  to  find 
worthy  of  replacing  these  ideal  jovialities  ?  Of 
course,  we  begin  by  presuming  you  are  not 
in  love,  because  if  you  are,  and  the  object  of 
your  afifections  is  absent,  you  are  absent  also 
in  the  spirit,  and  the  bodily  appearance  which 
sits  at  the  table  and  passes  for  you,  is  a  mere 
clod  of  the  valley  in  embroidered  waistcoat 
and  coral  buttons,  incapable  of  relishing 
either  the  wit  or  the  cookery,  of  being  stimu- 
lated into  vitality  by  conversation,  curry,  or 
claret ;  whereas,  if  she  be  at  your  side  you 
think  her  teeming  with  wit  passing  the  wit 
of  women,  though  she  should  never  have 
opened  her  mouth  except  to  ask  for  mustard, 
while  all  the  wearisome  twaddle  talked 
around  you  conveys  a  dim  and  delicious  sense 
of  social  enjoyment  and  intellectual  power ; 
and  you  go  away  convinced  that  everybody 
Agrees  with  you  in  thinking  this  is  the  most 
delightful  dioner-party  ever  known,  and  little 
suspecting  that  the  rest  of  the  guests  pro- 
nounce, with  one  voice,  you,  who  were  for- 
merly thought  rather  amusing,  to  have  be- 
come absolutely  idiotic  ever  since  you  took 
that  fancy  for  Fanny. 

But  we  will  suppose  that,  quite  heart-free, 
and  otherwise  qualified  for  social  give-and- 
take,  you  proceed  to  dine  with  some  Mrs. 
Leo  Hunter,  who  aims  at  making  her  menag- 
erie a  Holland  House,  and  who,  partly  from 
private  friendship,  partly  from  respect  to 
your  literary  talents,  (you  being  suspected 
of  writing  in  the  poet's  corner  of  the  princi- 
pal newspaper  of  your  native  county,)  has 
mvited  you  to  meet  some  of  the  greatest  ce- 
lebrities of  the  day.  That  poet  whose  works 
first  opened  the  latent  vein  of  sentiment  in 
your  own  mind — the  novelist  whose  peculiar 
humor  you  find  so  congenial — and  the  great 
critic  who,  in  praise  or  censure,  seems  to  look 
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down  from  a  monthly  or  quarterly  eminence 
on  these  and  all  other  master-spirits  of  the 
time,  are  to  meet  in  harmonious  rivalry ;  the 
critic  starting  subjects  of  discourse,  which 
the  novelist  will  treat  in  his  own  peculiar 
vein,  with  a  6ne  bass  accompaniment  of  deep 
feeling  from  the  poet,  and  the  critic  coming 
in  again  at  intervals  to  throw  over  the  whole 
the  charm  of  conversational  skill ;  while  you, 
sharp-set  as  Boswell,  and  twice  as  apprecia- 
tive, will  feast  and  batten  on  the  intellectual 
banquet,  and  carry  away  fragments  enough 
to  make  you  the  wonder  and  delight  of  the 
lesser  circles  in  which  you  commonly  revolve 
for  the  remainder  of  your  natural  life.  Tre- 
mulously, yet  hopefully,  you  enter  the  room 
and  ffet  through  the  introduction.  Despite 
the  diaappointmg  appearance  and  manner  of 
the  three  great  men,  you  persist,  during  fish 
and  soup,  in  practicing  towards  them  the 
parasitical  adulation  which  you  intend  for  the 
homage  due  to  genius ;  with  the  eniriet  yon 
begin  to  suspect  that  the  novelist  cannot  af- 
ford to  be  colloquially  pleasant,  and  that  the 
critic  shines  principally  in  print :  the  haunch 
settles  the  hash  of  both  these  luminaries; 
with  the  cheese  vanishes  the  last  lingering 
prestige  which  still  illuminated  the  poet, 
whose  silence,  you  at  length  unwillingly  per- 
ceive, is  quite  as  much  owing  to  stupidity  as 
shyness — and  three  stars  have  fallen  out  of 
the  constellation  Leo,  never  to  reappear  to 
your  astronomical  gaae.  Not  only  do  they 
refuse  to  be  amusing  themselves,  but  they 
turn  on  the  efforts  of  others  a  damned  disin- 
heriting countenance,  so  that  the  only  sally 
which,  in  your  first  exhilaration,  you  attempt- 
ed, was  appreciated  by  nobody  except  your 
your  hostess,  an  old  lady  in  a  turban,  whose 
laugh  ended  in  a  choke ;  after  her  dubious 
recovery  from  which  she  remarked,  apolo- 
getically, that  you  were  *' such  a  funny  crea- 
ture,"— an  opinion  which  nobody  responded 
to. 

Or  you  have  arranged  to  dine  at  your  club 
— say  the  Rag — with  Cutler  and  Keene,  fel- 
lows, by  Jove,  who,  though  they  choose  to 
fritter  away  their  fine  powers  chiefly  in  convi- 
viality, might  be  anything  they  liked,  sir  I  You 
order  the  dinner  yourself.  Julienne  soup, 
soles,  roast  lamb,  duck  and  peas,  both  just 
approaching  puberty,  and  lobster  salad,  aoi 
jelly,  all  light  conversational  dishes,  moist- 
ened with  nothing  but  sparkling  Moselle  at 
dinner,  and  claret  after,  port,  sherry,  and 
Madeira  being  fulsome  and  oppressive.  No 
thing  can  be  finer  than  the  fun  for  the  first  half- 
hour  after  dinner;  tap  after  tap  delivered  with 
the  right  fencing  grace ;  ministers,  generab^ 
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autliors,  and  the  press  discussed  with  sportiye 
sparkling  wisdom,  and  all  going  merry  as  a 
marriage-bell,  when  that  cursed  question 
arose,  nobody  knows  how,  as  to  whether 
Grinder  or  Grubb  wrote  that  article  in  the 
Westminster,  which  appeared,  Keene  says 
seren,  Caller  eight,  years  ago.  From  that 
moment  the  demon  of  discord  has  it  all  his 
own  way — the  phantoms  of  Grinder  and 
Grubb  presently  yanish  in  the  wide  field  of 
debate  into  which  the  disputants  wander, 
reasoning  in  circles,  mistaking  assertion  for 
proof,  shifting  their  ground,  begging  the 
question,  losing  sight  of  it  altogether,  and 
performing  all  the  logic-defying  teats  which 
distinguish  after-dinner  argument,  till,  wak- 
ing cold  and  with  a  headache  about  two  in 
the  morning  from  a  temporary  slumber,  in 
which  you  had  taken  refuge  with  your  face 
among  the  walnut  shells,  you  find  Cutler  and 
Keene  just  leaving  the  club,  and  grimly  bid- 
ding each  other  good-night  with  feelings  of 
violent  animosity,  each  persuaded  that  the 
other  is  the  most  obstinate  ass  in  existence, 
and  terminating  in  this  agreeable  manner  the 
evening  which  you  had  intended  should  be 
worthy  to  be  marked  with  a  white  stone.  ' 

If,  instead  of  these  futile  attempts  at  social 
enjoyment,  you  eat  your  solitary  steak  quietly 
in  your  robe-de-chambre  and  slippers,  after 
a  couple  of  glasses  draw  your  chair  to  the 
fire,  which  responds  warmly  and  cheerfully 
to  your  persuasive  poke,  and  opening  the 
magic  drab-colored  paper  boards,  transfer 
yourself  to  Ambrose's,  none  of  these  disap- 
pointments can  possibly  await  you.  Nothing 
but  the  untimely  extinction  of  the  lamp,  from 
failure  of  wick  or  bad  oil,  or  some  accursed 
moth  smotheriog  the  flame  of  the  candle 
with  his  ill-timed  suttee,  can  disperse  the 
genial  assembly  of  fun  and  wisdom  a  minute 
before  the  end  of  the  volume.  The  Shep- 
herd is  ever  eloquent.  North  ever  gracious. 
Tickler  always  responsive  and  sociable ;  and 
should  the  subject-matter  of  discourse  flag  for 
a  page  or  two,  you  may  skip,  or  even  vault,  in 
perfect  security  that  you  let  slip  no  import- 
ant thread  of  story  in  doing  so,  and  are  cer- 
tain to  land  yourself  in  fresh  fields  of  ima- 
gery, description,  or  criticism.  This  makes 
the  Noctes  especially  eligible  perusal  for 
those  avocations  only  permit  them  to  read  in 
gnatches.  We  can  picture  to  ourselves  some 
high-minded  clerk  in  the  public  offices, 
framed  for  better  things,  wending  his  way  of 
a  morning  to  Downmg  Street,  where  he  has 
daily  and  hourly  to  do  the  bidding  of  the 
present  ministry,  hke  an  Ariel,  compelled  to 
nilfil  the  heata  of  some  damned  witch  or  foul 


magician,  and  enlivening  the  road  by  the  re- 
collection of  such  a  passage  as  we  are  about 
to  quote,  perused  at  breakfast,  that  abstract- 
ed meal,  where,  absorbed  in  the  book  beside 
his  plate,  he  had  attempted  to  eat  his  egg 
without  looking  at  it,  daubing  cheeks  and 
chin  horridly  with  the  yolk,  while  the  cat. 
after  devouring  on  the  love-embroidered 
cushion  of  a  neighboring  sofa  his  only  mut- 
ton chop,  returned  to  wash  down  the  ill-got- 
ten morsel  by  inserting  her  head  in  the  cream- 
jug,  and  hipping  up  the  contents  unmolested. 
No  social  circle  beaips  for  him.  London  is  a 
desert ;  but  at  Ambrose's  there  is  an  invisible 
chair  where  he  may  sit  unnoticed  and  hear 
converse  high. 

Here  is  a  bit  of  castle-building  which  a 
Bichter-worshipping  friend  assures  us  is  like 
a  felicitous  fragment  of  Jean  Paul,  idol  of 
the  Teutons.  The  Shepherd  is  describing  a 
calm  as  a  contrast  to  a  storm  he  has  first 
painted, — 

SHEPHERD. 

I*m  wrapped  up  in  my  plaid,  and  lyin  a*  my 
length  on  a  bit  green  platform,  fit  for  the  fairies' 
feet,  wi'  a  craig  haugin  ower  me  a  thousand  feet 
high,  yet  briffht  and  balmy  a'  the  way  up  wi' 
flowers  and  oriars,  and  broom  and  birks,  and 
mosses  roaist  beaatifu'  to  behold  wi*  half-shut  ee, 
and  through  aneath  ane's  arm  guardin  the  face 
frae  the  cloudless  sanahine ! 

HOBTH. 

A  rivulet  leaping  from  the  rock — 

SHEPHERD. 

No,  Mr.  North,  no  loupin ;  for  it  seems  as  if  It 
were  nature's  ain  Sabbath,  and  the  verra  waters 
were  at  rest.  Look  down  upon  the  vale  profound, 
and  the  stream  is  without  motion !  No  doubt,  if 
yon  were  walking  along  the  bank,  it  would  be 
murmuring  with  your  feet  But  here — ^faere 
up  among  the  hills,  we  can  imagine  it  asleep, 
even  Hke  the  well  within  reach  of  my  staff! 

KORTH. 

Tickler,  pray  make  less  noise  if  yon  can,  in 
drinking,  and  also  in  putting  down  your  tumbler. 
You  break  in  upon  the  repose  of  James's  picture. 

SHEPHERD. 

Perhaps  a  bit  bonny  butterfly  is  resting,  wi' 
faulded  wings,  on  a  gowan,  no  a  yard  firae  your 
cheek;  and  noo,  waukening  out  o'  a  simmer 
dream,  floats  awa  in  its  wavering  beauty,  but  aa 
if  unwilling  to  leave  its  place  of  mid-day  sleep» 
comin  back  and  back,  and  roun'and  roun',  on 
this  side  and  that  side,  and  ettlin  in  its  caprickMia 
happiness  to  fasten  again  on  some  brighter 
floweret,  till  the  same  breath  o*  wnnd  that  lifts 
up  your  hair  sae  refreshingly,  catches  the  airy 
voyager,  and  wafts  her  away  into  some  other  nook 
of  her  ephemeral  paradise. 

TICKLKR. 

I  did  not  know  that  butterflies  inhabited  tha 
region  of  snow. 
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SHBPHBRD. 

Ay,  and  mony  million  moibs ;  some  o*  as  lovely 

Sreen  as  of  the  leaf  of  the  moss-rose,  and  ithers 
right  as  the  blash  with  which  she  salutes  the 
dewy  dawn ;  some  yellow  as  the  long  steady 
streaks  that  lie  below  the  son  at  set,  and  ithers 
blue  as  the  sky  before  his  orb  has  westered. 
Spotted,  too,  are  all  the  glorious  creatures'  wings 
—say  rather,  sUrred  wi^^constellalions !  Yet,  O 
airs,  they  are  but  creatures  o'  a  day. 

HORTH. 

Go  on  with  the  calm,  James — ^the  calm  ! 

SRBFHBKD. 

Gin  a  pile  o*  grass  straughtens  itself  in  silence, 
yon  hear  it  distinctly.  I'm  thinkin  that  was  the 
noise  o'  a  beetle  gaun  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  freen  on 
the  ither  side  o*  that  mossy  stane.  The  melting  dew 

auakes !  Ay,  sing  awa,  my  bonnie  bee,  maist  in- 
ustrions  o'  God's  creatures !  Dear  me,  the  heat 
is  ower  mnckie  for  him ;  and  he  burrows  himsel 
in  amang  a  tuft  o'  grass,  like  a  beetle  panting ! 
and  noo  invisible  a'  but  the  yellow  doup  o'  him. 
I,  too,  feel  drowsy,  and  will  go  to  sleep  amang  the 
mountain  solitude. 

NORTH. 

Not  with  such  a  show  of  clouds — 

SHBFHBRD. 

No !  not  with  such  a  show  of  clouds.  A  con- 
ffregation  of  a  million  might  worship  in  that 
Cathedral!  What  a  dome!  And  is  not  that  flight 
of  steps  magnificent?  My  imagination  sees  a 
crowd  of  white-robed  spirits  ascending  to  the  in- 
ner shrine  of  the  templa  Hark — a  bell  tolls! 
Yonder  it  is,  swinging  to  and  fro,  half-minute 
time,  in  its  tower  of  clouds.  The  great  air-organ 
'gins  to  blow  its  pealing  anthem — ^and  the  over- 
charged spirit  falling  from  its  vision,  sees  nothing 
but  the  pageantry  of  earth's  common  vapors — 
that  ere  long  will  melt  in  showers,  or  be  waded 
away  in  darxer  masses  over  the  distance  of  the 
sea.  Of  what  better  stuff,  O  Mr.  North,  are 
made  all  our  waking  dreams?  Call  not  thy 
Shepherd's  strain  fantastic  *,  but  look  abroad  over 
the  work-day  world,  snd  tell  him  where  thou 
seest  aught  more  steadfast  or  substantial  than 
that  cloud-cathedral,  with  its  flight  of  vapor-steps, 
and  its  mist  towers,  and  its  air-organ,  now  all 
gone  for  ever,  like  th»  idle  words  that  imaged  the 
transitory  and  delusive  glories. 

The  editor,  who  assures  us  that  the  Scotch 
of  the  dialogues  is  of  the  most  classical  de- 
scription, has  appended  foot-notes  explaining 
the  hardest  words.  One  consequence  we 
foresee  from  the  republication  of  the  Noctei 
is  the  universal  study  of  the  northern  dialeot 
French,  German,  and  Italian  masters  will 
find  theur  occupation  gone.  If  it  is  worth 
while  mastering  the  Teutonic  gutturals  to  read 
Goethe  and  Jean  Paul,  why  not  devote  a 
*  abort  space  of  attention  to  the  language  of 
the  Shepherd  ? 

Many  of  the  topics  have  great  interest 
just  now;  for  instance,  at  page  ?7,  the  trio 


discourses  as  follows  on  the  power  of  war  to 
afibrd  fitting  subject  and  inspiration  to  the 
poet: — 

TICKLSR. 

True.  But  military  war  is  much  harder  to  con- 
ceive in  poetry.  Our  army  is  not  an  independent 
existence,  having  for  ages  a  peculiar  life  of  its 
own.  It  is  merely  an  arm  of  the  nation,  which 
it  stretches  forth  when  need  requires.  Thus 
though  there  are  the  highest  qualities  in  our 
soldiery,  there  is  scarcelv  the  individual  life  which 
fits  a  body  of  men  to  belong  to  poetry. 

NORTH. 

In  Schiller's  Camp  qf  VfaJlemUin  there  is  an 
individual  life  given  to  soldiers,  and  with  fine 
effect  But  I  do  not  see  that  the  army  of  Lord 
Wellington,  all  through  the  war  of  the  Peninsula, 
though  the  most  like  a  continued  separate  life  of 
anything  we  have  bad  in  the  military  way,  comes 
up  to  poetry. 

TICKLER. 

Scarcely,  North.  I  think  that  if  anv  army  can 
be  viewed  poetically,  it  must  be  merefy  consider- 
ing it  as  the  courage  of  the  nation,  clothed  in 
shape,  and  acting  in  visible  energy  ;  and  to  that 
tune  there  might  be  warlike  strains  for  the  late 
war.  But  then  it  could  have  nothing  of  peculiar 
military  life,  but  would  merge  in  the  general  life 
of  the  nation.    There  could  be  no  camp  life. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  don't  know,  gentlemen,  that  I  follow  yon,  for 
I  am  no  great  scholar.  But  allow  me  to  say,  in 
better  English  than  I  generally  speak,  for  that 
beautiful  star — Venus,  I  suspec,  or  perhaps 
Mars — in  ancient  times  they  shone  together— 
that  if  any  poet,  breathing  the  spirit  of  battle, 
knew  intimately  the  Peninsular  War,  it  would 
rest  entirely  with  himself  to  derive  poetry  from  it 
or  not.  Every  passion  that  is  intense  may  be 
made  the  groundwork  of  poetry ;  and  the  passion 
with  which  the  British  enarge  the  Prench  is  suf- 
ficiently intense,  I  suapec,  to  ground  poetry  upon. 
Not  a  critic  of  the  Prench  School  would  deny  it. 

Seldom  has  Mars  offered  to  the  Muses  a 
more  attractive  spectacle  than  now,  as  he 
stands  erect,  and,  strangling  Plutus  with  his 
left  hand,  waves  his  right  to  Yenus,  who 
stretches  her  white  arms  lovingly  towards 
him  across  the  sea.  What  a  soldier  North 
would  have  made  I  What  fiery  valor,  what 
chivalrous  devotion,  what  energy  of  com- 
mand!  By  soldier  wo  mean  general  and 
commander-in-chief — or,  if  he  held  a  lesaer 
command,  it  should  be  the  cavalry,  and  that 
entirely  independent.  He  would  advance 
from  Eupatona  to  cut  the  communications  of 
the  enemy  with  the  same  confidence  as  he 
used  to  invade  Cockaigrne,  throwing  out  hia 
skirmishers,  covering  his  flanks,  and  always 
mindful  of  the  commissariat.  What  a  gleam 
in  his  eye  when  he  caught  sight  of  the  mar- 
shalled hordes  of  the  enemy  on  that  wide 
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ffreen  borizon ! — what  a  trumpet  clearness  in 
DIB  word  to  charge ! — what  splendor  in  the 
msh,  at  once  wild  and  majestic,  with  which 
he  would  lead  the  line  of  sparkling  helmets 
and  dark  Busbies  against  the  northern  hosts, 
cleaving,  repelling,  and  scattering  them,  and 
weary  only  of  smiting  when  the  foe  no  longer 
resisted  but  fied,  crouching  on  the  mane ! — 
Elected  unanimously  to  the  chief  command, 
he  moulds  Pelissier  to  his  potent  will — the 
weak  point  of  the  garrison  is  detected,  and 
after  a  brief  cannonade,  hark ! — the  rush  of 
the  stormers  and  the  cheer  of  Zouave  and 
Guardsman  charging  along  the  streets  of  the 
captured  city  ! — Then  the  gazettes  and  tri- 
butes of  a  grateful  country — Sir  Christopher 
North,  G.  C.  B.—Lord  North,  Warden  of 
the  Cinque  Ports — and  so  ascending  from 
triumph  to  triumph,  from  honor  to  honor, 
till  the  population  of  Edinburgh  throngs  out 
to  join  in  one  wild  uproar  of  applause  in 
greeting  Duke  Christopher  retummg  from 
the  East. 

Tes,  he  would  have  made  a  fine  soldier, 
but  more  fitted  to  shine  before  Troy  than 
before  8ebastopo1.  Not  in  our  days,  or  in 
our  army,  is  the  race  to  the  swift,  the  battle 
to  the  strong.  Perchance  the  Norths  might 
not  have  been  connected  with  any  family  in 
power,  or  perchance  there  might  have  been 
some  adverse  star  in  the  ascendant  at  the 
Horse  Guards,  or  some  of  those  numerous 
causes  which  blight  the  military  aspirant 
might  have  kept  him  back,  while  flippancy 
and  incompetence  were  raised  to  the  high 
places  and  distinctions,  missing  him,  alighted 
on  heads  never  meant  for  honor,  till,  wearied 
and  soured — but  no.  North  was  too  loyal  for 
a  grumbler.  Maimed  and  obscure,  but  con- 
scious of  having  done  his  duty,  he  might 
have  lived  through  the  war  to  retire  on  a 
stipend  just  capable  oT  keeping  him  in  wood- 
en legs,  and  have  beguiled  the  long  leisure 
of  lameness  by  writing  the  Noctes  painfully 
with  his  left  hand,  his  right  having  been 
long  since  disabled  by  a  bullet  in  the  trenches 
before  the  Redan.  So,  on  maturely  weigh- 
ing both  sides  of  the  question,  we  will  not 
regret  that  his  paths  were  paths  of  peace. 

No  picture-gallery  in  the  world  contains 
scenery  more  varied  and  vivid  than  the  pages 
of  the  Noetea.  We  know  not  what  great 
master  would  have  best  rendered  this  Burn- 
ing of  the  Heather — perhaps  Rembrandt. 

SHEFHSIU). 

Wss  you  ever  at  the  burning  o*  heather  or 
whins,  Mr.  North  ? 


RORTR. 

I  have,  and   have   enjoyed  the   illuminated 
heavens. 


Describe. 


TICKLER. 


KORTH. 

In  half-an-honr  from  the  first  spark,  the  hill 
glowed  with  fire  unextinguishable  by  waterspout. 
The  crackle  became  a  growl,  as  acre  afler  acre 
joined  the  flames.  Here  and  there  a  rock  stood 
in  the  way,  and  the  burning  waves  broke  against 
it,  till  the  crowning  birch-tree  took  fire,  and  its 
tresses,  like  a  shower  of  flaming  diamonds,  were 
in  a  moment  consumed.  Whirr,  whirr,  played  the 
frequent  gor-cock,  gobbling  in  his  fear ;  and,  swift 
as  shadows,  the  old  hawks  flew  screaming  from 
their  young,  all  smothered  in  a  nest  of  ashes. 

TICKLRR. 

Good — excellent ! — Go  it  again. 

NORTH. 

The  great  pine- forest  on  the  mountain-side, 
two  miles  ofi*,  frowned  in  ghastly  light,  as  in  a. 
stormy  sunset — and  you  could  see  the  herd  of  red 
deer,  a  whirlwind  of  antlers,  descending,  in  their 
terror,  into  the  black  glen,  whose  entrance  gleam- 
ed once — twice — thrice,  as  if  there  had  been  light- 
ninff  ;  and  then,  as  the  wind  chaofired  the  direction 
of  me  flames,  all  the  distance  sunk  in  dark  repose. 

TICKLER. 

Vivid  coloring,  indeed,  sir.    Paint  away ! 

NORTH. 

That  was  an  eagle  that  shot  between  and  the 
moon. 

TICKLER. 

What  an  image  I 

HORTH. 

Millions  of  millions  of  sparks  of  fire  in  heaven, 
but  only  some  six  or  seven  stars.  How  calm  the 
large  lustre  of  Hesperus ! 

TICKLER. 

James,  what  do  you  thiuk  of  that,  eh  7 

SREFHERO. 

Didna  ye  pity  the  taids  and  paddocks,  and  asks 
and  beetles,  and  slaters  and  snails  and  spiders,  and 
worms  and  ants,  and  caterpillars  and  bumbees,and 
a'  the  rest  o'  the  insect-world,  perishin  in  the  flam- 
ing nicht  o'  their  last  judgment  7 

NORTH. 

In  another  season,  James,  what  life,  beauty  and 
bliss  over  the  verdant  wilderness  !  There  you  see 
and  hear  the  bees  busy  on  the  white  clover — 
while  the  lark  comes  wavering  down  from  heaven, 
to  sit  beside  his  mate  on  her  nest!  Here  and 
there  are  still  seen  the  traces  of  fire,  but  they 
are  nearly  hidden  by  flowers. 

A  grand  piece,  like  a  storm  by  some  great 
musician,  where  sunshine  follows  the  thunder. 
So  does  Nature  ever  essay  to  hide  the  traces 
of  destruction.  We  remember  once,  while 
pursuing  a  moose  in  the  woods  of  Maine, 
over  snow  frozen  to  a  hardness  and  smooth* 
nesB  unattained  by  Macadam,  the  tedious 
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track  through  that  white  world  led  us  to  the 
borders  of  a  region  swept  years  before  by  a 
fire  iQ  the  forest.  The  stately  pine,  with  its 
deep  green  canopy,  the  feathery  pointed  firs, 
with  their  flake-roofed  bending  branches,  the 
deep  hemlock  swamps,  where  black  foliage 
and  stems  and  snow  were  huddled  and  heap- 
ed in  a  wild  tangle,  as  of  ebony  inlaid  on 
ivory — all  vanishea ;  and  instead,  there  sprung 
from  the  undulating  desert  only  the  grim 
charred  skeletons  of  trees,  bare,  spectral,  and 
ominous,  with  black  branches,  like  antlers, 
stretching  against  the  gray  sky,  noiseless  and 
motionless,  though  a  breeze  waved  the  living 
forest,  and  the  pines,  whispering  as  they 
bent  and  swayed  to  its  wing,  seemed  to  be 
telling  the  weird  secrets  of  that  ghostly  scene, 
fit  for  lost  spirits  to  wander  in,  forever  deso- 
late. A  hunter,  of  a  race  of  red  skins  well 
nigh  extinct,  leaned  on  his  rifle,  and  told  how, 
many  years  before,  he,  then  a  boy,  had  fled 
for  life  through  these  woods,  pursued  by  the 
crackling  roaring  flames,  which  made  the 
forest  behind  him  one  endless  furnace,  where 
trees  glowed  and  shrivelled  in  a  long  per- 
spective of  shadowless  fire,  and  before  whose 
hot  breath  he  dashed  on  in  his  race  with  red 
destruction  towards  the  river  below,  and 
found  shelter  in  its  welcome  waters.  There 
he  crouched,  while  there  swarmed  round  him 
the  wild  beasts  and  venomed  snakes  of  the 
forest,  their  savage  instincts  quelled  in  the 
fear  of  burning,  and  the  flames  spreading  to 
the  other  bank,  and  darting  down  like  fierce 
serpents,  till  he  and  all  the  other  living  crea- 
tures scarce  dared  to  gasp  at  the  surface  for 
those  breaths  which  scorched  their  vitals, 
formed  an  arch  beneath  which  the  river,  red- 
dened to  a  bright  glow,  flowed  on  in  a  long 
viata  of  terrible  beauty.  Yet  even  on  this 
blasted  spot  the  soil,  scarred  but  not  desolat- 
ed, had  re-clad  itself  in  verdure,  now  hidden 
by  the  snow,  except  where  the  tops  of  the 
infant  forest  peeped  through,  and  was  in 
summer  filled  with  birds  and  fruits  and  hum- 
ming life. 

We  remember  to  have  somewhere  heard, 
read,  or  dreamed,  a  kind  of  lament,  that  such 
a  genius  as  North's  should  have  written  itself 
on  his  age  in  such  desultory  characters,  and 
should  not  rather,  with  labor  and  thought, 
have  left  some  complete  and  magnificent  lit- 
erary edifice,  constructed  by  stricter  rules,  as 
an  enduring  testimony  of  its  powers.  No 
reader  and  appreciator  of  the  Noetes  will  ex- 
perience such  vain  and  shallow  regrets.  It 
18  better  to  have  the  Kremlin  and  the  Par- 
thenon than  two  Parthenons, — ^and  somethinff 
like  the  northern  structure,  vast,  various,  emi- 


nently picturesque,  sometimes  grotesque  in  its 
quaintness,  often  sublime  in  its  savage  grand- 
eur,  with  dark  corners  of  mystery,  and  nooks 
bright  with  sport  and  enjoyment,  and  always 
teemiag  with  life  and  interest,  is  the  monu- 
ment left  to  the  world  by  Christopher  North. 
None  but  a  mind  of  unequalled  richness  could 
venture  to  range,  as  his  does,  without  other 
limits  than  the  chances  of  discourse.  Matters, 
the  highest  and  the  lowest,  of  recondite  phi- 
losophy and  everyday  life,  are  connected  by 
links  slender,  yet  perfectly  natural,  and  of 
quaint  and  various  design,  into  a  chain  rich 
with  ornaments.  Every  subject  in  turn,  and 
all  alike,  are  treated  with  the  fulness  and 
luxuriance  generally  bestowed  only  on  some 

{)et  theme.  Such  evidence  of  rare  power 
eaves  nothing  to  regret.  Novelists  and 
dramatists  must  have  some  tambour  frame  of 
plot  on  which  to  embroider  their  characters 
and  scenes — essayists  must  acknowledge  the 
efficacy  of  rule  and  compass  in  enabling  them 
to  express  the  results  of  thought,  reading,  and 
experience ;  and  on  their  ingenuity  and  con- 
structive power  often  depends,  in  great  meas* 
ure,  the  success  of  their  work.  But  when  an 
author,  taking  us,  like  some  genie,  by  the 
hand,  leads  us,  with  no  apparent  choice  of 
path,  through  scenes  now  wild,  now  familiar 
— someUmes  by  dark  glens  and  gloomy  for* 
ests,  sometimes  through  cheerful  streets, 
where  the  common  sights  of  daily  life  are 
suddenly  bright  with  interest — away  across 
wide  moors  haunted  by  the  gor-cock  and 
curlew,  to  the  deep  ravine  where  we  are  made 
to  pause  and  listen  to  the  waterfall  before 
being  taken  into  the  cottage  on  its  bank,  and 
shown  not  only  the  faces  out  the  hearts  of 
its  inhabitants — and  then,  with  a  heigh  pres- 
to!  off  to  Princess  Street,  where  the  passen- 
gers on  the  pavement  have  a  new  meaning  in 
their  ordinary  faces — ^now  saddened  with  a 
tale  of  pathos,  now  convulsed  with  laughter 
— we  acknowledge  a  power  which  has  more 
resemblance  to  inspiration  than  the  spirit 
which  dictates  either  brilliant  romance  or  pro* 
found  philosophy. 

Now  is  Ma^  like  ^ome  fair  widow,  who 
sees  stalwart  Doys,  blooming  daughters,  and 
laughing  children  of  sweet  promise,  around 
her.  Cheerful  and  bright,  diffusinflr  light 
through  the  household,  and  bringing  pleasure 
to  many  a  circle,  she  ceases  not  to  remember 
him  who  was  her  pride,  who  has  left  on  her 
mind,  and  the  minds  of  her  numerous  off* 
spring,  the  impress  of  his  powerful  spirit. 
The  feelings  with  which,  in  moments  sacred 
to  memory,  she  reperuses  the  letters  of  her 
lost  and  wedded  love — dwelling  with  fondness 
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on  the  well-known  characters,  her  eyes  blind- 
ed with  tears  even  while  her  lips  smile  bright* 
I7,  mu*th  broken  by  sighs,  weeping  dashed 
with  soft  laughter — are  such  as  Maga  ex- 
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perienoes  in  reviewing  the  writings  and  re- 
calling the  genius  of  North. 

Camp  before  Sebastopol,  lit  September. 
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It  would  be  somewhat  mortifying,  we  sus* 
pect,  to  many  of  those  who  are  generally 
considered  **  accredited"  authors,  were  they 
to  step  out  of  the  circle  in  which  their  claims 
are  either  recogpized  or  disputed.  Let  them 
lay  aside*  periodicals,  avoid  every  one  sus- 
pected of  a  taste  for  letters,  hold  no  corre- 
spondence with  literary  friends  or  enemies, 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  community  they  will 
find  themselves,  to  use  an  expressive  phrase, 
**  nobody."  Those  who  are  habitually  in 
contact  with  the  literary  world  can  scarcely 
conceive,  or  are  apt  to  forget,  the  amount  of 
indifference  and  ignorance  which  prevuls 
without.  Mrs.  •  Hemans  complained  of  the 
.oppressive  weight  of  the  popular  ovations  to 
which  she  was  subjected ;  yet  we  have  an 
idea  that  we  could  have  introduced  her  to 
most  respectable  society,  where  she  might 
have  been  quite  at  ease  on  that  score.  As 
for  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  notwith- 
standing her  pretUly-bound  volume  being  so 
common  on  drawing-room  tables,  greatest  of 
female  poets  thongh  she  be,  in  the  opinion 
of  others  besides  £dgar  Allan  Poe,  we  think 
we  could  safely  guarantee  that  she,  as  well 
as  Messrs.  Helps,  Kingsley,  Tennyson,  and 
even  the  grim  Carlyle  himself,  might  appear 
almost  anywhere  without  being  troubled  with 
any  demonstration,  respectful  or  otherwise. 
The  subject  of  our  present  article  may  be 
ranked  with  the  latter  class,  whose  names, 
familiar  as  household  words  in  the  literarv 
world,  are  comparatively  unknown  out  of 
that  charmed  circle.  In  "  The  Scarlet  Let- 
ter," Mr.  Hawthorne  bears  humorous  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  of  this,  when  describinff 
his  sudden  change  from  literaiy  habits  and 
society  to  those  of  a  custom-house.  Not- 
withstanding his  good-humored  philosophy 
on  the  subject,  we  suspect  this  discovery 


must  have  been  rather  tantalizing,  after  wait- 
ing so  long  for  public  recognition ;  though, 
to  be  sure,  as  we  have  said,  setting  oustom- 
houses  aside,  the  general  reputation  be  baa 
acquired  is  as  y^t,  to  say  the  least,  limited. 
We  lately  saw  a  critique  on  him,  assuming 
that  the  popularity  of  his  works  required 
that  some  voice  should  be  raised  against 
their  deleterious  influence.  We  hope  the 
conscientious  critic  demolished  the  obnozioua 
democrat  to  his  own  satisfaction ;  but  to  the 
majority  of  the  respectable  readers  of  his 
publication,  we  fear  he  would  be  denouncing 
a  man  of  straw.  Undoubtedly,  however, 
this  as  yet  limited  reputation  is  slowly  but 
surely  extending,  and  a' few  years  will  great- 
ly change  his  relation  to  many  other  writers 
more  favored  at  present.  '*  The  Scarlet  Let- 
ter," which  appears  first  to  have  prooitred 
for  him  a  mcxlicum  of  public  attention,  has 
been,  in  some  measure,  the  means  of  draw- 
ing out  of  obscurity  his  other  works — ^those, 
too,  on  which  we  conceive  much  of  hb  future 
reputation  will  rest.  The  fallen  leaves  of 
past  years  have  kept  their  green  through  all 
seasons  of  neglect,  and  now  begin  to  be 
visible,  as  other  onee  flaunting^  now  withered* 
weeds  are  swept  away. 

With  not  a  few  points  of  rasemblanoe  to 
recent  English  and  American  autbcMrs, 
Hawthorne  has  yet  many  peculiarides  of  his 
own,  so  nicely  characterized  that  we  oannoi 
think  of  anything  like  a  complete  prototype 
to  him  in  literature.  Now,  the  quaint,  atiUl 
humor  of  his  thoroughly  English  styles 
reminds  us  of  Washington  Irving;  now  the 
delicate,  imperceptible  touches  of  Longfellow 
become  apparent;  now  the  calm,  genial, 
effortless  flow  of  Helps.  We  have  often  fiaa- 
cied,  also,  that  we  could  delect  a  resem- 
blance to  John  Foster,  but  we  8iispect»  were 
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we  to  attempt  a  compariBon  of  parallel 
passages,  it  would  turn  oat  to  be  rather 
imaginary.  There  is  a  tendency,  no  doubt, 
in  both,  to  pry  into  all  the  odd  nooks,  and 
oomers,  and  dark  places  of  the  mind ;  but 
the  firm,  strong,  practical  nature  of  Foster 
never  suffers  him  to  carry  this  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point,  and  always  shapes  his  researches 
to  some  masterly  conclusion,  while  Haw- 
thorne often  runs  riot  in  the  pursuit  from 
mere  apparent  wantonness.  Yet,  undoubt- 
edly, it  is  this  ruling  feature  of  Hawthorne's 
mind  that  invests  his  writings  with  much  of 
tiieir  peculiar  charm; — producing  extrava- 
gant and  overdrawn  description  in  some;  in 
others  it  is  the  zest  and  spirit  of  the  whole. 
In  reading  the  works  of  Macaulay  or  Bulwer 
Lytton,  there  is  often  a  disagreeable 
eonsciousness  that  all  is  splendidly  got  up  ; 
but  with  Hawthorne  all  seems  to  flow  from 
the  heart,  and  apropos  of  this,  we  may  re- 
mark, that  it  is  a  pretty  fair  test,  in  most 
eases,  of  an  author  s  sincerity,  if  his  reader 
recognizes,  or  thinks  he  recognizes,  some 
thought  of  his  own — some  thought,  probably, 
he  could  never  adequately  express  in  his  own 
language — that  had  flitted  across  his  mind 
in  casual  musings.  We  believe  people  are 
often  unconsciously  swayed  by  this  feeling 
in  the  choice  of  an  author  for  their  favorite ; 
feeling,  if  not  seeing,  with  Alton  Locke — 
**  Here  is  one  who  can  put  our  own  thoughts 
into  language  for  us." 

Like  almost  every  original  author,  Haw- 
thorne occasionally  verifies  our  great  dra- 
matist's remark  about  vaulting  ambition 
o'erleaping  itself  and  falling  on  the  other 
side,  giving  utterance  to  the  veriest  drivel, 
such  as  scribblers  of  the  lowest  order  could 
hardly  be  guilty  of  perpetrating.  It  would 
be  hard  to  say  how  many  readers  he  has 
lost  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  take  up, 
say  the  "  Twice-Told  Tales,"  and  opened  with 
"  Tales  of  the  Province  House,"  or  **  The 
Three-fold  Destiny.''  £ven  in  the  *'  Mosses 
from  an  Old  Manse,"  which  abounds  in  un- 
mistakable evidences  of  his  genius,  abun- 
dance of  pieces  might  be  cited  which  would 
require  the  utmost  stretch  of  charity  to  pass 
by.  To  a  critic  of  the  Lord  Jeffrey  genus, 
in  want  of  something  to  prey  upon,  Words- 
worth's poems  would  hardly  be  more  valua- 
ble in  the  way  of  affording  scope  for  very 
piquant  abuse.  For  our  own  part,  we  are 
inclined  to  be  more  good-natured,  rather 
leaning  to  Foe's  opinion,  that  the  effusions 
of  the  mind  of  a  man  of  genius  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  series  of  ascents  and  descents, 
while  those  of  one  less  highly  gifted  are  more 
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akin  to  a  level,  on  which  hypothesis  we  are 
disposed  to  forgive  the  descents  in  consider- 
ation of  the  ascents,  and  to  be  much  better 
pleased  with  a  book  the^  half  of  which  is 
nonsense,  and  the  other  half,  as  Christopher 
North  would  have  said,  **  glorious,"  than 
with  one  which  is  all  very  good,  and  has 
nothing  to  fall  in  raptures  with  from  begin- 
ning to  end. 

Were  we  particularly  anxious  to  impress  a 
reader  favorably  with  Hawthorne  at  starting, 
we  do  not  think  we  could  succeed  better  than 
by  directing  him  to  take  up  the  *'  Mosses  from 
an  Old  Manse,"  and  begin  at  the  beginning, 
when,  if  he  did  not  go  to  the  end  of  the  first 
article,  we  should  certainly  pronounce  him  an 
incorrigible  dullard.  We  remember  our  own 
first  introduction  to  Hawthorne's  works  most 
vividly.  We  had  just  returned,  in  a  very  im- 
proper and  contemptuous  frame  of  mind,  from 
hearing  a  dreary  lecture  on  the  mighty  pro- 
gress of  this  great  scientific  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, addressed  to  a  philosophical  institution, 
and  found  the  ''  Mosses"  awaiting  our  critical 
opinion.  We  took  it  up  carelessly,  expecting 
to  be  further  provoked  by  some  vile  Yankee 
twaddle,  and  cannot  say  how  agreeably  we 
were  disappointed.  How  breezy  and  whole- 
some the  picture  of  the  old  manse,  the  river, 
the  woods,  and  the  garden,  compared  with  the 
sickening,  rounded  periods  about  the  advance^ 
ment  of  science  and  the  improvement  of  the 
human  race,  the  **  jabber  about  education" 
(to  use  Mr.  Helps'  expressive  words)  and 
moral  trainings,  which  had  been  falling  like 
lead  on  us  so  long  1  It  was  a  renewal  of  the 
sensation  we  felt  when  first,  in  the  calm  of  an 
autumn  noon,  reposing  on  a  bank  of  moss, 
with  a  canopy  of  bright  green  leaves  above, 
through  which  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the 
clear  blue  sky  was  caught,  we  turned  over 
the  magic  pages  of  Tennyson,  and  fancied  we 
saw  the  fair j -footed  Olivia  sporting  by  the  tall 
oak  beside  us,  or  yonder  little  hdlock  to  be 
where  '*  Claribel  low  lieth." 

To  the  merits  of  the  "  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables,"  the  most  pleasing  and  complete  of 
Hawthorne's  tales,  an  adverse  critic,  in  our 
opinion,  unconsciously  pays  a  high  compli- 
ment, when  he  oomplaios  that  the  author 
seizes  on  the  reader  by  the  button,  as  it  were, 
and,  like  the  Ancient  Mariner,  compels  him 
to  hear  the  story  to  an  end,  which,  after  all, 
turns  out  to  be  no  story  at  all — that  is  to  say, 
there  is  no  grand  denouement  no  long  a-miss- 
ing  marriage-certificate  is  discovered,  nor  is 
any  hitherto  supposed  plebeian  elevated  to 
patrician  rank.  An  original  idea,  truly,  to 
censure  an  author  for  oontriving  so  to  rivet 
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jour  attention  that  jou  must  read  his  book 
through,  even  though,  as  the  saymg  is,  there 
is  nothing  in  it !  What  would  we  have  given 
for  such  an  attracting  influence  in  the  pages 
of  some  of  those  tales  of  stirring  interest, 
thrilliog  incident,  sparkling  dialogue,  masterly 
plot,  &c.,  over  which  we  have  yawned  in  our 
conscientious  wish  to  falsify  the  popular  be- 
lief that  critics  read  no  farther  than  the  title- 
page  of  the  book  they  demolish?  "The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables"  may  be  very 
faulty  as  a  story,  and  we  certainly  would  not 
recommend  it  as  a  model  to  apprentice  fic- 
tion-mongers ;  but  as  we  have  abundance  of 
good  story -writers,  and,  judging  from  the 
past,  will  have  till  doomsday,  we  think  such 
an  author  as  Hawthorne  may  be  allowed  to 
let  his  genius  find  its  own  vent,  and  diverge 
as  often  as  it  pleases  from  any  path  it  may 
ostensibly  follow.  "  The  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables,"  we  venture  to  say,  would  have 
wanted  the  best  part  of  its  attractions,  had 
the  author  rigidly  repressed  the  promptings  of 
his  luxuriant  fancy,  and  closely  pursued  the 
even  tenor  of  his  narrative,  even  though  the 
plot  and  winding-up  had  been  exciting  enough 
to  please  our  fastidious  censor. 

As  might  be  expected  from  Hawthorne's 
peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  he  possesses,  in  a  re- 
markable degree;  the  faculty  of  indicating  by 
imperceptible  shades  the  approaching  event 
long  ere  it  is  announced,  like  the  hush  be- 
coming stiller  and  stiller  as  the  noiseless  bat- 
talia of  clouds  creep  denser  and  denser  to- 
gether before  the  storm.  Bulwer  Lytton  has 
often  attempted  this  delicate  descriptive  feat, 
but  has  been  little  more  successful  than  in 
writing  verses  (for  the  latter,  see  **  The  Pil- 
grim of  the  Rhine").  Only  the  pen  that  flung 
that  strange,  terrible  gloom  over  the  closing 
scenes  of  *'  Bleak  House"  could  rival  the  in- 
cidental touches  immediately  antecedent  to 
the  death  of  Judge  Pyncheon. 

"  The  Scarlet  Letter"  (Hawthorne's  most 
popular  book,  by  the  way)  has  the  same 
button-seizing  power;  but  as  the  narrative 
b  made  up  of  more  excitable  materials,  its 
interest  is  of  a  much  more  intense  and  even 
feverish  nature ;  and  we  would  not  say,  but 
that  if  made  acquaintance  with  at  the  witch- 
ing hour  of  midnight,  some  of  its  principal 
characters  might,  to  a  very  imaginative  read- 
er's eyes,  bleared  with  the  hisainff  gas  or 
long-wicked  candle,  appear  squatted  around 
in  ghostly  conference.  It  is,  certainly,  open 
to  the  charge  of  encouraging  a  taste  for  the 
"  morbid  and  horrible ;"  and  after  fairly  get- 
ting out  of  its  weird  fascinations,  and  entering 
on  the  introduction  to  which  we  have  already 


alluded  (and  which,  of  coturae,  falls  to  be 
read  last),  it  is,  to  use  Coleridge's  style  of 
comparison,  like  leaving  a  heated  theatre  for 
an  open  lawn  on  a  breezy  night  in  May. 

"  The  Blithedale  Romance,"  one  of  Haw- 
thorne's most  recent  publications,  lies  more 
open  than  any  other  to  unsparing  and 
well-deserved  ridicule — ^in  the  charactare 
especially:  one  being  inflated  to  burst- 
ing with  about  as  much  success  as  the  frog 
of  old ;  another  insipid ;  another  wofuUy 
wishy-washy ;  and  the  hero  of  the  tale  him- 
self, who  tells  the  story  in  the  first  person* 
an  impertinent  sort  of  eavesdropper.  Per- 
haps the  very  undignified  character  of  the 
latter,  Mr.  Miles  Coverdale,  may  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition,  that  as  the  author 
evidently  intends  him  to  be  understood  as  his 
mouthpiece,  his  anxiety  to  avoid  anything  like 
egotism  may  have  led  him  astray.  Yet,  with 
all  drawbacks,  there  is  hardly  one  of  bis 
works  we  could  read  over  with  more  pleas- 
ure than  this  eccentric  production,  which 
professes  to  be  a  romance  founded  on  the 
author's  own  youthful  experience,  setting 
forth  how,  as  one  of  a  band  of  Socialists,  he 
attempted  to  commence  the  work  of  regener- 
ating the  world  by  laboring  with  his  "  bro- 
thers and  sisters"  on  a  moidel  farm.  The 
mode  of  life  at  this  new  Arcadia  is  the  great 
charm  of  the  book,  for  Hawthorne  can  hardly 
fail  to  delight  when  he  catches  a  glimpse  of 
nature.  To  use  his  own  words,  he  spneaks  of 
her  "like  the  very  spirit  of  earth  imbued 
with  a  scoAt  of  freshly-turned  soil."  In  his 
sketches  and  essays,  American  scenery  comes 
before  us  in  all  its  rich  luxuriance  and  unfet- 
tered gladness — ^no  trim  shaven  lawns  and 
hedges,  and  as  little  of  that  intolerable  sub- 
limity so  tiresome  in  Alpine  and  classic 
scenery ;  but  the  forest-paths,  and  slow-sail- 
ing river,  with  trees  standing  up  to  their 
knees  in  its  waters,  and  rivulets  dancing  with 
wayward  round  and  babble  amid  tangled  un- 
derwood. The  farmhouse  at  Bliwedale, 
and  its  surrounding  fields  and  woods,  linger 
in  our  recollection  as  a  picture  of  perfect  se- 
clusion, combining  something  of  the  qiuet 
stillness  of  English  scenery  with  the  untram- 
melled freedom  of  the  woods,  though  wo 
miss  that  feature  of  the  former  alluded  to  by 
our  great  master  of  landscape : — 

" An  English  home — gray  twilight  pour'd 

On  dewy  pasture,  dewy  trees, 
Soiler  than  sleep— all  things  in  order  stored ; 

A  haunt  of  ancient  peace." 

The  rest  of  Hawthorne's  works   consist 
prinoipally  of  tales  and  sketches ;  and  in 
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tbese,  notwithstanding  bis  filial  love  for  tbe 
pleasant,  tangible  realities  of  eartb,  and  tbe 
sbafts  be  occasionally  aims  at  transcenden- 
talism and  mystioism,  allegory  is  frequently 
employed,  with  masterly  effect,  to  give  life 
.  to  bis  conceptions.  His  most  brilliant  and 
finished  effort  of  tbis  kind  is  "  Tbe  Celestial 
Railroad/'  in  wbicb  tbe  mantle  of  Bunyan 
appears  to  bave  descended  on  bim  with  a 
double  portion  of  bis  spirit — tbe  quaint, 
nervous  simplicity  of  tbe  prince  of  dreamers 
blending  with  bis  own  neb  vividness  of  de- 
scriptive power,  and  auiet  under-current 
humor.  Our  worthy  pbilosopbical  institu- 
tion-lecturer could  barclly  bave  supposed  the 
science,  even  of  the  nineteenth  century,  ca- 
pable of  achieving  such  a  commodious  and 
comfortable  mode  of  transit  to  tbe  celestial 
city,  in  wbicb,  instead  of  trudging  along  the 
road,  tbe  pilgrim  is  borne  on  tbe  breath  of 
steam,  with  tbe  memorable  burden  stowed 
away  in  tbe  luggage  van.  As  in  most  other 
railways,  a  tunnel  is  necessary,  and  the 
reader  may  compare  tbe  following  account 
with  tbe  modem  pilgrim's  passage  through 
the  Dark  Valley,  with  Ohristian's  terror- 
struck  gropings  among  satyrs  and  hobgob- 
lins:— 

**  Even  while  we  were  yet  speaking,  the  train 
shot  ioto  the  entrance  of  this  dreaded  valley. 
Though  I  plead  guilty  to  some  foolish  palpitations 
of  the  heart,  dariog  oar  headlonfr  rash  over  tbe 
causeway  here  constructed,  yet  it  were  nnjast  to 
withhold  the  highest  encomiums  on  the  boldness 
of  its  original  conception,  and  the  ingenuity  of 
those  who  executed  it.  It  was  gratifying,  like- 
wise, to  observe  how  much  care  had  been  taken 
to  dispel  tbe  everlasting  gloom,  and  supply  the 
defect  of  cheerful  sunshine ;  not  a  ray  of  which 
has  ever  penetrated  among  these  awful  shadows. 
For  this  purpose  the  inflammable  gas,  which  ex- 
udes plentifully  from  the  soil,  is  collected  by 
means  of  pipes,  and  thence  communicated  to  a 
quadruple  row  of  lamps  along  the  whole  extent 
of  tbe  passage.  Thus,  a  radiance  has  been  cre- 
ated even  out  of  the  fierv  and  sulphurous  curse 
that  rests  forever  upon  the  valley— -a  radiance, 
however,  hurtful  to  the  eves,  and  somewhat  be- 
wildering, as  i  discovered  by  the  changes  which  it 
wrought  in  the  visages  of  my  companions.  In 
this  respect,  as  compared  with  natural  daylight, 
there  is  the  same  difference  as  between  truth  and 
falsehood ;  but  if  the  reader  ever  travelled  throuffh 
tbe  Dark  Valley,  he  will  have  learned  to  be  thank- 
ful for  any  light  that  he  could  get ;  if  not  from 
tbe  sky  above,  then  from  the  blasted  soil  beneath. 
Such  was  the  red  brilliancy  of  these  lamps,  that 
they  appeared  to  build  walls  of  fire  on  both  sides 
of  tbe  track,  between  which  we  held  our 
course  at  lightning  speed,  while  a  reverberating 
thunder  fiU^  the  valley  with  its  echoes.  Hsid 
tbe  engine  run  off  the  track— a  catastrophe,  it  ia 
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whispered,  \m  no  means  unprecedented — tbe  bot- 
tomless pit,  it  there  be  any  such  place,  would  un- 
doubtedly have  received  us.  Just  as  some  dismal 
fooleries  of  this  nature  had  made  my  heart 
quake,  there  came  a  tremendous  shriek  career- 
ing along  the  valley, 'as  if  a  thousand  devils 
had  burst  their  lungs  to  utter  it ;  but  It 
proved  to  be  merely  the  whistle  of  the  engine 
on  arriving  at  a  stoppine-place.  The  spot 
where  we  had  now  pausea  is  the  same  that 
our  friend  Bunyan,  truthful  man,  but  infected 
with  many  fantastic  notions,  baa  desljrnated  in 
terms  plainer  than  I  like  to  repeat,  as  the  mouth 
of  the  infernal  regiona  This,  however*  roust 
have  been  a  mistake,  as  Mr.  Smooth-it-away, 
while  we  remained  in  the  smoky  and  lurid  cavern, 
took  occasion  to  prove  that  Tophet  has  not  even  a 
metaphorical  existence.  The  place,  he  assured 
us,  is  no  other  than  the  crater  of  a  half-extinct 
volcano,  in  which  the  directors  had  caused  forges 
to  be  set  up  for  the  manufacture  of  railroad  iron. 
Hence,  also,  is  obtained  a  plentiful  supply  of  fuel 
for  the  use  of  the  engines.  Whoever  had  gazed 
into  the  dismal  obscurity  of  the  broad  cavern- 
mouthy  whence  ever  and  anon  darted  huge  tongues 
of  dusky  flame,  and  had  seen  the  strange,  half- 
shaped  monsters,  and  visions  of  faces,  horribly 
p^rotesque,  into  which  the  smoke  seemed  to  wreath 
Itself, — and  had  heard  the  awful  murmurs,  and 
shrieks,  and  deep,  shuddering  whispers  of  the 
blast,  sometimes  forming  themselves  into  words 
almost  articulate — would  have  seized  upon  Mr. 
Smooth-it-a way's  comfortable  explanation  as 
greedily  as  we  did. 

0  oeooooo         • 

**  The  engine-bell  rang,  and  we  dashed  away, 
after  dropping  a  few  passengers,  but  receiving  no 
new  ones.  Rattling  onward  through  the  vaUey, 
we  were  dazzled  with  the  fiercely  gleaming  gas- 
lamps  as  before.  But  sometimes  in  tbe  dark  of 
intense  brightness,  grim  faces,  that  bore  the  as- 
pect and  impression  of  individual  sins  or  evil 
passions,  seemed  to  thrust  themselves  through  the 
veil  of  light,  glaring  upon  us,  and  stretching  forth 
a  great  dusky  hand,  as  if  to  impede  our  progress. 

1  almost  thought  that  they  were  my  own  sins  that 
appalled  me  there — ^these  were  freaks  of  imagina- 
tion— nothing  more,  certainly — mere  delusions, 
which  I  ought  to  be  heartily  ashamed  of*,  but  all 
through  the  Dark  Valley  I  was  tormented,  and 
pestered,  and  dolefully  bewildered,  with  the  same 
kind  of  waking  dreams.  Tbe  mephitic  gases  of 
that  reffion  intoxicate  the  brain.  As  the  light  of 
nataraiday, however,  beean  to  struggle  with  the 

{(low  of  the  lanterns,  these  vain  imaginations 
o«t  their  vividness,  and  findly  vanished  with  the 
first  ray  of  sunshine  that  greeted  our  escape  from 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  Ere  we  had 
gone  a  mile  beyond  it,  I  could  well  nigh  have  taken 
my  oath  that  this  whole  gloomy  passage  was  a 
dream." 

Most  of  Hawthorne's  other  allegorical  com- 
positiong  sound  as  incomplete  half  utterances, 
hinting  but  vaguely  at  the  meaning  intended 
to  be  conveyed,  though  we  are  not  sure  if  we 
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should  call  this  iDdefiniteness  a  defect — ^the 
power  of  negative  suggestion  thas  displayed 
being  often  perfectly  magical.  Tet  we  can- 
not say  that  allegory  is  made  much  more  at- 
tractive to  us  by  Hawthorne  than  by  his 
predecessors  ;  and,  as  with  them,  the  degree 
of  pleasure  corresponds  in  great  measure  to 
that  in  which  the  sense  of  allegory  is  lost. 
We  remember  when  our  worthy  pastor 
broke  up  our  childish  enthusiasm  for  starting 
direct  on  Christian's  pilgrimage ;  by  ''  ex- 
plaining" the  "  Pilgrim  8  Progress"  m  con- 
nection with  the  notes,  our  interest  sensibly 
diminished  ;  and  so  with  the  '*  Faery  Queen, 
when  we  found  that  Sir  Guyon  was  a  mere 
emblem  of  holiness.  We  must  confess  a 
preference  for  an  humbler  vehicle  of  instruc- 
tion, the  idea  of  which,  probably  suggested 
by  ^sop's  pithy  apothegms,  appears  to  be 
of  German  origin,  and  has  been  employed 
with  the  happiest  e£fect  by  some  of  our  own 
writers.  We  need  only  instance  Bulwer 
Lytton's  inimitable  sketch  in  '*  The  Pilgrims 
of  the  Rhine,"  showing  how  the  fox  lost  his 
tail:  and  Helps'  fable  of  the  lions,  who 
made  an  attempt  at  Socialism  in ''  Friends  in 
Council."  It  is  pleasant  enough  now  and 
then  to  step  out  of  the  material  world ;  but 
we  do  not  like  to  be  incessantly  reminded 
that  all  is  unreal,  mist  and  shadow.  The 
mind  craves  a  firmer  foothold,  and  prefers 
swallowing  downright  impossibilities,  if  pre- 
sented with  an  unblushing  air  of  veracity, 
and  imbued  with  a  sufficient  tinge  of  the 
vraUemhlabU.  This  has  not  escaped  Haw- 
thorne ;  and  he  has  very  happily  embodied 
ideas  in  this  form  in  one  or  two  papers,  tell- 
ing his  tale  as  if  perfectly  prepared  to  vouch 
for  the  authenticity  of  the  whole.  '^The 
Artist  of  the  Beautiful"  is  a  fine  instance  of 
this ;  and  the  moral  conveyed  loses  none  of 
its  e£Fect,  that  the  reader  is  left  to  find  it  out 
for  himself.  In  another  narrative  on  this  prin- 
ciple, however,  as  might  be  expected  from 
Hawthorne's  constant  tendency  to  overleap 
his  object,  he  goes  too  much  astray,  we  fear, 
for  the  most  davot^  idealist. 

Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  walk  in  whicb 
Hawthorne  most  excels  is  in  that  blending 
of  the  essay,  sketch,  and  tale,  for  which  we 
have  no  definite  term  as  yet — a  style  which 
seems  so  careless  and  easy,  but  which  is  per- 
haps the  most  difficult  of  all,  and  one  we 
would  defy  any  of  our  artificial  writers  to 
acquire — ^Macaulay,  for  instance,  notwith- 
ataoding  all  his  bnllianca  and  nerve.  One  of 
Hawthorne's  dreamv  reveries,  clothed  in  the 
glittering  array  of  Maoaulay's  rounded, 
nicely  balanced  sentences,  would  be  as  su- 
premely ridiculous  as  an  idyl  of  Tennyson's 


*'done  into"  Popeian  heroic  measure,  A 
volume  of  Hawthorne's  compositions  of  this 
nature,  selected  from  his  works,  and  cleared 
from  all  surrounding  rubbish,  would  be  a 
perfect  chef-d'ciuvre  of  its  kind,  worthy  to 
take  its  place  beside  ''Companions  of  my 
Solitude.'  There  is  one  paper  in  his  "  Mosses 
from  an  Old  Manse"  which  would  have  made 
the  fortune  of  any  ordinary  literary  aspirant 
— original,  so  far  as  our  memory  serves  us, 
in  conception,  and  rivalling  the  happiest  ef- 
forts of  Goldsmith  and  Irving  in  execution. 
"  P.'s  Correspondence,"  as  it  is  styled,  pur- 
ports to  be  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  the  au- 
thor's, whose  intellect  being  partially  dis- 
ordered, jumbles  together  past  and  present, 
living  and  dead,  and  is  a  great  traveller, 
without  stirring  from  the  white-washed,  iron- 
grated  room  to  which  he  is  confined,  meet- 
ing in  his  imaginary  wanderings  a  variety  of 
personages  who  have  long  ceased  to  be  visi- 
ble to  any  eye  save  his  own.  Thus,  in 
this  letter,  Mr.  P.  imagines  himself  in  Lon- 
don, and  gives  his  friend  a  most  interest- 
mg  and  edifying  account  of  the  various 
distinguished  men  long  in  their  graves,  to 
whom  he  has  been  introduce.  He  found, 
it  appeared.  Lord  Byron  looking  older  than 
he  anticipated,  though,  considenog  his  f<Mr- 
mer  irreffularities  of  life,  not  older  than  a 
man  on  the  verge  of  sixty  might  reasonably 
look.  To  those  who  recollect  the  Byron  of 
Moore's  ''Life,"  the  following  will  be  rich: 

"The  noble  poet's  reoonciliation  with  Lady 
Byron  is  now,  as  you  are  aware,  of  ten  years' 
standing ;  nor  does  it  exhibit,  I  am  aasored,  any 
symptoms  of  breach  or  fracture.  They  are  said 
to  be,  if  not  a  happy,  at  least  a  contented,  or,  at 
all  events,  a  qoiet  couple,  descending  the  slope 
of  life  with  that  toleraole  degree  of  matoal  sop- 
port  which  will  enable  them  to  come  easily  and 
comfortably  to  the  bottom.  It  is  pleasant  to  r^ 
fleet  how  entirely  the  poet  has  redeemed  his 
youthful  errors  in  this  particular.  Her  ladyship's 
mfluence,  it  rejoices  me  to  add,  has  been  produc- 
tive of  the  happiest  results  upon  Lord  Byron  in  a 
religious  point  of  view.  He  now  combines  the 
most  rigid  tenets  of  Methodism  with  the  ultra 
doctrines  of  the  Pnseyltes ;  the  former  being  per- 
haps  due  to  the  convictions  wrought  upon  hie 
mind  by  his  noble  consort ;  while  the  latter  are 
the  embroidery  and  picturesque  illuminaticm,  de- 
manded by  his  imaginative  character.  Much  of 
whatever  expenditure  his  increasing  habits  of 
thrift  continue  to  allow  him,  is  bestowed  in  the 
reparation  or  beautifying  of  places  of  worship ; 
and  this  nobleman,  whose  name  was  once  con- 
sidered a  synonym  of  the  fool  fiend,  is  now  all 
bat  canonized  as  a  saint  in  many  pulpits  of  the 
metropolis  and  elsewhere.  In  polities  Lord  Byron 
is  an  uncompromi8in|[  Conservative,  and  loees  no 
opportunity,  whether  :n  the  House  of  Lords  or  in 
private  circles,  of  denouncing  and  repudiating  the 
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mischievons  ftnd  anarchical  notions  of  his  earlier 
days.  Nor  does  be  fail  to  visit  similar  sins,  in 
otl^r  people,  with  the  sincerest  vengeance  which 
his  somewhat  blanted  pen  is  capable  of  inflicting. 
iSoathey  and  he  are  on  the  most  intimate  terms. 
Yon  are  aware  that  some  little  time  before  the 
death  of  Moore,  Byron  caused  that  brilliant  but  rpp- 
rehensible  man  to  be  ejected  from  his  houre. 
Moore  took  the  insult  so  much  to  heaiC,  that  it  is 
said  to  have  been  one  great  cause  of  the  fit  of  ill- 
ness which  brought  him  to  the  grave.  Others 
pretend  that  the  lyrist  died  in  a  very  happy  state 
of  mind,  singing  one  of  his  own  sacred  melodies, 
and  expressing  his  belief  that  it  would  be  heard 
within  the  ^ate  of  Paradise,  and  gain  him  instant 
and  honorable  admittance.  I  wish  he  may  have 
found  it  so.'' 

Mr.  P.  has  also  the  gratification  of  being 
introdaced  to  Shelley,  now  reconciled  to  the 
Church  of  England,  and  at  the  time  superin- 
tending the  publication  of  a  volume  of  dis- 
courses treating  of  the  poeiico-philosophical 
proof  of  Christianity  on  the  basis  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  But  for  a  few  unmis- 
takable Hawthorneisms,  which  peep  out  here 
and  there,  we  could  almost  accept  the  epiaile 
as  the  genuine  effusion  of  Mr.  P. 

There  is  one  other  work  of  Hawthorne's 
in  a  totally  different  vein,  which  we  must  not 
pass  by  in  concluding,  though  we  should  not 
have  regretted  its  non-pubheation  very  much 
— his  '*  Life  of  General  Pierce,  the  American 
President."  We  could  not  help  thinking  it 
apity,  as  we  perused  it,  that  such  parties  as 
W  bigs  and  Democrats  existed,  or  at  all  events 
that  in  his  zeal  for  the  latter  be  should  have 
been  led  to  step  so  far  out  of  bis  own  sphere, 
and  descant  on  patriotism,  the  union,  anti- 
and-pro-slavery,  in  a  style  bordering  some- 
what on  that  of  the  stump  orator.  Occasion- 
ally, no  doubt,  faint  reflections  of  his  former 
self  may  be  detected,  but  these  partake  in 
some  measure  of  the  character  of  features 
distorted  in  the  bowl  of  a  spoon.  We  cer- 
tainly should  never  have  expected  to  find  an 
apologist  for  slavery  in  the  enthusiastic  be- 
liever in  the  world's  onward  progress  and  so- 
cial regeneration,  and  the  amiable  volunteer 
laborer  on  the  Pantisocratic  farm.  Tet  he 
tells  us  that  his  hero,  the  general,  "  loved  his 
whole,  united,  native  country  better  than  the 


mistiness  of  a  philanthropic  theory,"  and 
therefore  opposed  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
With  this  sentiment  Mr.  Hawthorne  strongly 
sympathizes  ;  and  though  he  does  not  com- 
mit nimself  to  a  decided  pro-slavery  declara- 
tion, the  line  of  argument  which  he  adopts, 
in  the  attempts  to  reconcile  himself  and 
others  to  its  continuance,  is  a  notable  instance 
of  self-deceiving  inconsistency ;  for  we  pre- 
sume he  does  not  question  the  human  rela- 
tion which  negroes  bear  to  their  taskmasters. 
But  we  must  not  part  from  him  in  ill-humor 
on  this  account,  remembering  how  De  Foe, 
Dissenter  and  pillory  occupant  as  he  was, 
makes  Crusoe  talk  of  slaves,  and  how  John 
Newton,  after  his  conversion,  was  for  some 
time  captain  of  a  slave-ship,  having  previous- 
ly, if  we  mistake  not,  tasted  the  miseries  of 
slavery  himself.  Only  we  hope,  for  his  own 
sake,  Mr.  Hawlhome  will  in  future  give  no 
more  political  lucubrations  to  the  world.  It 
is  evident  that  dealing  with  the  dry,  practi- 
cal doings  of  life  is  not  his  forte,  and  the  field 
over  which  his  genius  can  range  is  so  wide 
and  varied  that  we  can  well  dispense  with 
any  excursions  beyond  it. 

In  the  desultory  remarks  we -have  been 
making,  we  must  not  be  understood  as  put- 
ting forward  any  claims  for  Hawthorne  to 
rank  as  a  model  anything.  Exceptions  of 
every  kind  may  be  taken  to  his  works,  which, 
tbough  perhaps  sans  peur,  are  certainly  not 
always  sans  reproche.  But  withal  he  is  a  man 
of  genius,  and  as  such  without  any  further 
"  peroration"  we  leave  him  to  our  readers. 
We  are  quite  consdous  that  we  have  not 
done  anything  like  justice  to  his  peculiar 
genius ;  but  we  must  excuse  ourselves  in  the 
words  of  one  of  his  American  critics,  who  re- 
marks that  it  "  presents  traits  so  fine  as  to 
be  almost  too  excellent  for  popularity,  as,  to 
every  one  who  has  attempted  their  criticism, 
they  are  too  refined  for  statement.  The  bril- 
liant atoms  flit,  hOver,  and  glance  before  our 
minds,  but  the  remote  sources  of  their  ethe- 
real light  lie  beyond  our  analysis — 

*  And  no  speed  of  ours  avails 
To  hunt  upon  their  shining  trails.' " 


m  ^* 


Sydkbt  Smith. — ^Sydney  Smith  had  once 
to  go  to  Court,  and  this  is  his  description  of 
what  occurred: 

"  I  found  my  colleague  Tate,  the  other 
day,  in  his  simplicity,  consulting  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Newfoundland  what  he  should 
wear  at  the  levee — a  man  who  sits  bobbing 


for  cod,  and  pocketing  every  tenth.  How- 
ever, I  did  worse  when  I  went,  by  consult- 
ing no  one;  and,  thmugh  pure  ignorance, 
going  to  the  levee  in  shoe-strings  instead  of 
shoe- buckles. 

"  I  found  to  my  surprise,  people  looking 
down  at  my  feet.    I  could  not  think  what 
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they  were  at.  At  first  I  thought  they  had 
discovered  the  beauty  of  my  legs,  but  at  last 
the  truth  burst  on  me,  by  some  wag  laugh- 
mg,  and  tbink'mg  I  had  done  it  as  a  good 
joke.  I  was,  of  course,  excessively  aunoyed 
to  have  been  supposed  capable  of  such  a 
vulgar,  unmeaning  piece  of  disrespect,  and 
kept  my  feet  as  coyly  under  my  petticoats  as 
the  veriest  prude  in  the  country,  till  I  could 
make  my  escape ;  so  perhaps,  after  all,  I  bad 
better  have  followed  my  friend's  example." 

Mr.  Gordon  Cummino'b  Exhibition. — On 
Thursday  evening,  Mr.  Gordon  Gumming, 
the  lion-hunter,  opened  a  new  dioramic  ex- 
hibition at  his  rooms  in  Piccadilly,  which  was 
explained  by  him  in  a  lively  and  familiar 
style.  The  views  of  the  diorama,  and  the 
smaller  pictures  shown  upon  an  easel,  have 
been  admirably  executed  by  Messrs.  Haghe, 


Philips,  Leach,  and  Harrison  Weir;  and  some 
of  the  landscapes  appeared  remarkably  per- 
fect. Mr.  Cumming's  manner  and  addnpss 
are  simple  and  straightforward,  and  carry  con- 
viction of  the  substantial  accuracy  of  his  in- 
teresting statements.  He  vindicated  himself 
from  the  accusation  of  wanton  destructiveness, 
by  obsenHDg  that  the  flesh  of  the  animals 
which  he  killed,  even  of  the  toughest  old 
elephant,  afforded  acceptable  food  to  the 
hungry  natives  who  followed  him,  and  that» 
as  for  the  lions  and  leopards,  he  was  perform- 
ing a  useful  public  service  in  relieving  the 
country  from  their  terrible  presence.  The 
hides,  horns,  skulls,  and  tusks  of  the  different 
sorts  of  beasts  which  were  slain  by  Mr.  Cam- 
ming during  his  five  years'  campaign  in  South 
Africa,  were  to  be  seen  around  the  room,  as 
good  evidence  of  the  reality  of  his  perilous 
achievements. 


LITERARY    MISCELLANIES. 


Thb  enterprising  honee  of  Mason  Bbothkbs,  has 
lately  issued  a  few  works  of  fiction  of  unquestion- 
ably superior  order :  Rath  Hall,  already  famous  for 
Its  literary  ability  and  its  pungent  satire,  is  in  some 
respects  a  remarkable  work.  It  is  very  unequal — 
the  first  part  greatly  surpassing,  in  the  animation 
and  skill  of  its  delineations,  the  narrative  of  events 
which  composes  the  latter  part  It  displays  con- 
summate art  in  depicting  characters — ^bringing  out, 
with  a  few  sharp  strokes,  lineaments  that  can  never 
be  forgotten,  and  imparting  a  life  and  individuality 
worthy  of  Dickens  himself.  With  the  moral  influ- 
ence or  design  of  the  work  we  have  no  dispodtioa 
to  meddle.  On  all  accounts,  it  is  inexcusable ;  but 
no  obliquity  of  intention  can  blind  the  reader  to  the 
evidences  of  genius  and  extraordinary  power  which 
the  work  discloses. 

A  very  diflTerent,  but  still  very  able  work  is 
Olle ;  or.  The  Old  West  Room :  the  Weary  at  Work 
and  the  Weary  at  Rest  Turning  upon  the  fortunes 
of  a  little  friendless  orphan,  it  presents  a  picture  of 
exquisite  purity  and  great  pathos.  The  style  has  a 
naturalness  and  grace  well  fitted  to  the  general  tone 
of  the  story,  and  a  moral  aim  that  enlists  the  read- 
er' B  admiration  and  respect.  Without  exciting  inci- 
dents, and  dealing  only  with  the  experiences  of  the 
poor,  it  nevertheless  has  a  gennine  interest,  and  en- 
forces a  deep  and  beautiful  lesson. 

The  Rag  Picker  is  another  work  of  decided  merit, 
and  seeking  much  the  same  general  end,  thoogh  by 
means  of  characters  that  less  touchingly  appeal  to 
the  reader's  emnpaUiy.  It  is  a  painfully  absorbing 
narrative^  well  conceived  and  well  executed. 


Gone  Cut  Comers  is  a  temperance  tale  full  of  wit, 
sarcasm  and  the  sharpest  hits.  It  describes  common 
life  in  New  England  with  the  homely  fidelity  of 
Hogarth  and  the  sharp  satire  of  Swift.  It  evinces 
powers  which  must  make  their  poaseasor  fiunoos  if 
he  chooses. 

Mr.  RsDmu)  has  published  a  Journal  of  the  Japan 
Expedition,  by  Lieut  Spaulding,  which  will  be  read 
witQ  interest  at  the  present  time.  Having  access  to 
all  the  movements  of  the  squadron,  the  book  contains 
a  oompiete  record  of  the  negotiations  by  whidi  Japan 
was  opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  besides 
presenting  very  readable  and  instructive  sketches  of 
this  singular  people. 

The  same  house  issues  also  a  striking  work,  enti* 
tied,  The  Life  of  an  Eastern  King,  irhich  purports 
to  be  an  account  of  a  residence  of  an  English  mer- 
chant in  ^e  kingdom  of  Onde^  in  some  capacity  which 
attached  him  to  the  person  of  the  king.  It  is  very 
fj^etak  and  unambiguous  in  its  revelation^  and  gives 
an  interesting  and  apparently  accurate  insight  into 
the  interior  of  an  Oriental  court. 

The  M188B&  Cabtbr  have  recently  pnblidied  a 
work  of  rare  merit,  entitled,  The  Christ  of  History. 
An  attempt  to  prove  from  tiie  simple  incidents  of  the 
Redeemer's  earthlv  life  that  he  was  superhuman  and 
divine.  The  peculiarity  of  the  work  consists  In  the 
rigidly  inductive  process  of  the  argument,  and  the 
aoinirable  candor  with  which  it  is  condnoted. 

They  have  also  issued  a  pleasant  fireside  stoty, 
The  Familv  at  Heatherdale,  which  nnites  an  impite- 
slve  moral  with  an  engaging  story. 
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Ifira.  Stephens,  tbe  anttior  of  the  ttriUag  and  very 
■acceaafril  work  Fashion  and  Famine,  has  poblished 
another  work  of  similar  character,  entitled,  The  Old 
Homietead.  Its  scene  lies  in  New  York,  and  its  in- 
terest turns  npon  the  snfferiogs  and  triumphs  of  a 
dhanning  little  orphan,  which  Mrs.  S.  has  painted 
with  great  tenderness  and  beauty.  It  is  exceedingly 
interesting  as  a  tale,  and  displays  much  more  art 
in  its  construction  than  its  predecessor.  It  has 
every  element  of  popularity,  and  we  donbt  not  it 
will  nave  abunduit  success.   (Bcnob  and  BaoiHEB. ) 

Among  the  recent  Issues  and  announcements  of 
the  English  press  we  find  but  few  that  are  notice- 
able. 

Meteorological  Essays  of  Francis  Arago. 

Westminster  and  other  Historical  Sketches,  by  W. 
D.  Arnold. 

Memoirs  of  Joseph  Bene  Billot,  with  a  Journal  of 
his  Voyage.    2  vols. 

Little  Willie,  by  Margaret  Brewster,  the  sensible 
Mithor  of  Work  and  a  Plenty  of  it. 

Victoria,  Past  and  Present,  hj  Robert  Caldwell. 

A  new  edition  of  Chaucer,  edited  by  Bell. 

Embassies  and  Foreign  Courts,  a  History  of  Diplo- 
macy, by  a  Roving  Englishman. 

A  reprint  of  the  Female  Life  among  the  Mormons, 
byan  Elder's  Wife. 

Patriarch,  or  the  Family,  its  Constitution  and 
Probation,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Harris. 

A  Translation  of  Hegel's  Subjective  Logic 

General  Klapka's  History  of  the  War  in  the 
East. 

Recollections  of  Russia,  by  a  German  Nobleman. 

A  reprint  of  Stanhope  Burleigh. 

Revelations  of  a  Poor  Curate,  hj  W.  Wicken- 
den. 

MrsL  'nroUope's  new  novel,  Gertrude. 

It  is  understood  that  the  two  volumes  of  Macan- 
lay's  History,  so  long  expected,  will  be  published 
bubre  Christmas.  Iney  were  in  press  some  time 
ago,  but  on  the  discovery  of  some  important  docu- 
ments, the  fourth  volume  was  withdrawn  and  almost 
entirely  re-written. 

A  new  edition  of  Lord  Brougham's  works  is  now 
in  progress  of  publication. 

Dickens  has  announced  a  new  serial  novel. 

The  entire  works  of  Prof.  Wilson  are  in  process 
of  publication,  under  the  editorship  of  Prot  Ferrier. 
The  first  volume  contains  part  of  the  NocUt^  and  is 
very  favorably  received.  The  whole  edition  will 
extend  to  twelve  volumes. 

It  is  now  denied  that  Mr.  Stanley  Is  editor  of  the 
Quarterly.    It  is  edited  by  Rev.  Whitwell  Elwyn. 

The  Director  of  the  Academy  of  Muaic  has  re- 
ceived, per  Atlantic,  the  original  engagements, 
dnly  signed,  by  the  following  artists : 

1.  Mllb.  Diru-Patania,  ^ima  Donna,  from  the 
Italian  Opera  in  Madrid. 

2.  SiOMoa  Salviani,  first  Tenor,  from  the  Grand 
Theatre  of  La  Pergola^  in  Florence. 

8.  SxoNOB  Gaspani,  first  Basso,  from  the  Italian 
Opera  in  Milan. 

4.  Mllb.  Vbmtaldi,  Seconda  Donna  and  Con- 
tralto, from  the  Italian  Opera  in  Bologna. 

The  company  at  the  Academy  is  now  one  of  the 
strongest  that  can  be  gathered  together  by  any 
manager.  It  possesses  three  Prime  Donne,  three 
Contralti,  two  first  Tenors,  three  Baratoni,  three 
Bassi,  and  a  magnificent  Orchestra  and  Chorus; 
numbering  upwanis  of  one  hundred  competent  in- 
dividuals. The  entire  number  employed  exceeds 
two  hundred  persons. 


The  Prophet  and  the  Huguenots  are  ready,  and 
will  be  produced  on  the  arrival  of  the  artists. 
The  scenery  and  costumes  are  entirely  new,  and 
very  costly.  In  fact^  the  mise  en  scene  will  be  most 
gorgeous,  and  far  eclipsing,  in  splendor,  anything 
attempted  heretofore. 

MiLirART  LrrxRATCRE. — American  papers  are  re- 
marking on  the  absence  of  all  literary  effort  in  the 
Crimea^  and  are  therein  noting — very  much  to  their 
own  glor^ — a  characteristic  difference  between  the 
surroundmgs  of  an  American  and  of  an  English 
army.  The  contrast  is  fair.  The  self-laudation  is 
not  unjust.  Our  readers  know  that  when  the  Yan- 
kees marched  into  Mexico  they  carried  with  them 
a  printing  press,  and  published  a  newspaper  along 
the  line  of  invasion.  Across  prairies,  through  dan- 
gerous passes,  over  mountain  ranges,  sometimes  on 
mules,  oftener  on  men's  shoulders,  occasionally  In 
wagons — travelled  press,  paper,  type  and  ink — edi- 
tors, contributors,  and  pressmen— fighting,  forag- 
ing, writing,  working  onward.  Infinite  were  the 
uses  of  the  press.  It  carried  ordera  through  the 
camp.  Every  mornuig  the  soldier  read  in  it  the 
story  of  the  previous  day.  It  anticipated  the  ga- 
settee.  It  disseminated  orders  of  the  day  ;  it  per- 
petuated the  gossip  of  the  camp  ;  reflected  public 
opinion  in  the  army ;  made  known  every  want ; 
supplied  every  information ;  exercised,  inspired, 
and  animated  every  heart.  Had  the  Americans 
been  in  the  Crimea,  they  would  have  bad  daily  pa- 
pers at  Balaklava,  Eupatoria,  Yenikale,  and  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  these  papers  reflecting  the  humors, 
incidentB  and  life  of  the  camp — would  have  ranked 
among  the  best  historical  documents  on  tbe  war. 
As  it  is,  our  soldiers  in  the  Crimea  are  indebted  to 
the  London  Journals  for  authentic  information  of 
what  occurs  in  the  camp  itself,  and  within  a  mile 
or  two  of  their  own  tents.  Jonathan  is  iar  ahead 
of  us  in  some  Tespooia.—'Athenceum. 

A  Danish  Translation  op  Bancroft's  History 
OF  THB  Unitbd  Statks. — To  Mr.  Bancroft,  and 
through  him  to  American  literature,  the  compli- 
ment has  recently  been  paid  of  a  Danish  translation 
of  his  History  of  the  United  States,  three  volumes 
of  which  have  already  appeared  in  Copenhagen, 
the  first  in  1853,  and  the  second  and  thhxl  in  1854. 
A  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  history  of  our  conn- 
try  and  her  institutions  is  felt  in  Denmark,  which 
the  appearance  of  this  translation  cannot  fail  to 
augment.  The  Danish  work  bears  the  title,  <*De 
forenede  Btaters  Historic,  fra  Opdagelsen  af  det 
Americanske  Fastland,  af  George  Bancroft.  Over- 
sat  af  Chr.  Wulff."  We  understand  ti^at  Mr. 
Wulff  is  a  man  of  great  accomplidiments  and  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  English  language  ;  he  has 
the  highest  admiration  for  the  progress  of  freedom 
in  America,  and  his  labor  in  his  excellent  transla- 
tion has  been  one  of  enthusiasm  and  love. 

M.  RoLUB,  author  of  two  esteemed  works,  "  Hfs- 
toire  des  Religions  de  la  Gr6ce,''  and  "  Recherches 
sur  le  oulte  de  Bacchus,"  has  just  died  at  a  very 
advanced  age.  He  was  a  noted  antiquary,  and 
was  for  some  years  librarian  of  the  city  of  Paris. 

M.  i>m  QuAniFAoss,  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Scienoea  of  Parity  has  been  nominated  Professor  of 
Anthropology  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  that  city,  in  the  room  of  M.  Serres.  ' 

At  a  BEile  of  autograph  letters  in  London,  recent- 
ly, a  characteristic  note  from  Benjamin  Franklin 
brought  one  pound  nineteen  shillings.    It  ran : — 
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'*  Hr.  Btraban :  Ton  are  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
and  one  of  tbat  majority  whicb  has  doomed  my 
country  to  destruction.  Yon  bave  begun  to  burn 
our  towns  and  murder  our  people.  Look  upon 
your  bands  1  They  are  stained  with  the  blood  of 
your  relations !  Tou  and  I  were  long  friends ;  you 
are  now  my  enemy  and  I  am 

Tours,  B.  FRANKUif.*' 

The  chair  of  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  is  at  present  yacant,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Alison,  who  has 
long  occupied  a  place  hi  the  very  highest  ranks  of 
the  medical  profession  in  England.  Dr.  Alison  has 
been  connected  with  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
for  thirty-seven  years.  Be  is  a  brother  of  Sheriff 
Sir  Archibald  Alison,  the  celebrated  historian  of 
the  last  European  war. 

Ahono  the  new  works  announced  by  the  princi- 
pal London  publishers,  are  the  following : 

Memoirs  m  Lieut.  Bellot»  with  his  Journal  of  a 
Voyage  in  Se  Polar  Seas  in  Search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin. 

The  Qreek  New  Testament,  edited  from  Ancient 
Anthorities^  with  YarimiB  Readings,  and  the  Latin 
Version  of  Jerome,  by  S.  P.  Tregelles,  LL.D.,  of 
which  a  Proepeetos  and  Specimen  Pagea  of  the  Work 
are  issued. 

Historical  Oiiies  of  Eastern  Europe.  Four  Lee* 
tures,  illustrative  of  the  Past  and  Present  of  Tnr^ 
key,  Russia,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Poland ;  with  a 
Fifth  liccture  on  the  Character  and  Career  of  Nieh- 
ola^  late  Emperor  of  Russia,  by  Washington  Wilks, 
author  of  "  A  History  of  the  Half  Century,*'  Ao. 

The  Crimean  Enterprise ;  What  8h<yuld  have 
been  Done,  and  What  Might  be  Done,  by  Capt 
Oleig,  92d  Highlanders. 

The  Food  of  London ;  a  Sketch  of  the  Past  His- 
tory, Chief  Varieties^  Sources  of  Supply,  Modes  of 
Production,  Probable  Quantities,  Means  of  Trans- 

Krt,  and  Machines  of  Distribution  of  the  Food  and 
tveragee  for  a  Community  of  two  millions  and  a 
half,  by  Georae  Dodd. 

Esaays  on  the  Early  Period  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution; originally  oontributed  to  the  "Quarterly 
Review,"  collected  and  arranged  by  theRt  Hon.  J. 
W.  Croker. 

A  View  of  the  Brazils,  seen  through  a  Naval 
Glass :  with  Notes  on  Slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade, 
by  Edw.  Wilberforoe,  late  of  H.  M.  Navjr. 

An  Outline  of  the  Constitutional  History  and 
Exiatins  Government  of  the  British  Dependencies ; 
with  the  Orders  in  Council,  Statutes,  and  Parlia- 
mentary Documents  relating  to  each  Dependency, 
by  Arthur  Mills,  £pq.,  Barrbter-at-Law. 

Johnson's  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  ;  a 
new  edition,  founded  on  that  of  1773  (the  last  pub- 
lished in  Dr.  Johnson's  lifetime),  of  which  the  Text 
will  be  verbally  and  literally  given,  with  the  in- 
corporation of  the  new  matter  contained  in  Dr. 
Toad's  Edition,  and  with  numerous  other  emenda- 
tions and  additions,  by  R.  G.  Latham,  M J>.,  in  3 
vola  4ta 

A  Portion  of  the  Journal  kept  by  Thomas  Raikes^ 
Beq.,fh>m  1831  to  1647 ;  comprising  Reminiscenoes 


of  Social  and  Political  Life  in  London  and  Plaris 
during  that  period. 

History  of  England  and  France  under  the  House 
of  Lancaster ;  with  an  Introductory  View  of  the 
Early  Reformation,  by  Lord  Brougham.  Second 
edition. 

Catharine ;  or,  Egyptian  Slavery  in  1862,  by  W. 
J.  Beaumont,  M. A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Lives  •!  Distinguished  Scientific  Men ;  to  whieh 
are  prefixed,  Arago's  History  of  My  Own  Life,  and 
Humboldt's  Preface  to  the  collected  Works^  trana- 
lated  by  Baden  Powell,  F.R.a,  Rear-Adm.  W.  H. 
Smyth,  and  R.  Grants  Esq.,  M.A. 

Mr.  Ruskin  is  again  at  work  as  an  illustrator  of 
the  genius  of  Turner.  Some  drawings  by  the  great 
master  of  landscape— twelve  in  number,  but  not 
equally  finished  —  representing  the  Harbora  of 
England— are  in  Mr.  Buskin's  hands  for  critical 
elucidation.  The  scenes  are  crowded  with  boati^ 
as  in  Turner's  *'  Coast  Scenery  ;"  and  the  circum- 
stance has  supplied  the  commentator  with  an  un- 
worn and  picturesque  topic — the  history  of  boat- 
building in  relation  to  Art  In  all  ages.  The  work, 
we  understand,  is  Ukelv  to  appear  in  the  autumn. 

Besides  the  sum  of  5,0002.  given  to  Captain 
M'Clure  for  his  Arctic  services,  a  further  sum  of 
5,0002.  has  been  voted  to  his  oflBcers  and  crew,  and 
8002.  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the  memoir 
of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  companionaf  which 
will  be  placed,  very  appropriately,  in  Greenwich 
Hospital. 

Science  has  sustained  a  loss  in  the  death  of  the 
naturalist.  Dr.  Gkiorge  Johnston,  which  took  place 
at  Berwick-on-Tweed,  on  July  30th,  in  the  flfl^ 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  is  known  by  his  worn 
on  various  branches  of  natural  history. 

M.  A.  Dumas  has  been  appohited  by  the  Freaoh 
Government  to  collect  all  the  popular  ballad 
poetry  of  the  South  of  France. 

Sir  John  Herschel  has  been  elected  Foreign  Cor> 
responding  Member  of  the  French  Academy  oC 
Sciences,  the  place  having  become  vacant  by  the 
death  of  M.  G^uss. 

Mr.  Thackeray  is  announced  in  the  liat  of  lec- 
turers at  the  Mercantile  Library  AflBociation,  New 
York,  for  the  winter  seasoa  His  lectnrea  will  be 
prepared  specially  for  the  United  Statea  His  sob- 
feet  is ''  The  Four  Georges,"— an  excellent  salgeol 
in  such  peculiar  handa 

A  young  naturalist^  Mr.  N.  H.  Maaon,  whose 
aoquurementa  are  certified  by  eomo  of  our  highest 
authorities,  is  about  to  visit  the  Asorea,  Madeira, 
and  the  Canary  Islands  for  the  purpose  of  aoientitio 
research.  Mr.  Mason  has  already  made  himself 
familiar  with  Madeira,  and  his  olgeot  is  to  make 
extensive  collections  of  shells,  plants,  insects,  and 
other  specimens  of  natural  productiona— for  instt- 
tutions  and  for  private  collections. 

A  new  work,  entitled  •*  Modern  Pilgrims,"  by  the 
author  of ''  Peter  Bchlemihl  in  America,"  ia  in  picM 
and  will  be  published  early  in  October  next  The 
Sochaier  Ammcan  answers  the  query :  Wk9  wrolt 
Pder  SehlenUhl  f  by  stating  that  the  author's  name 
is  GsoaoB  Wood,  a  native  of  Massachusetts ;  bat 
who  has  been  a  resident  of  Washington  for  many 
years. 
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lOothiof^  to  con leni plate  the  bead 
of  the  Oangea,"  saya  Elia,  m  his  pleasant 
niping  Emy  on  Newspapere,  "  to  trace 
firat  Jitlle  babblings  of  a  mighty  river, 

*  Wilh  holj  reverence  to  approach  the  roeka 
Whence  i^lide  tbe  atre&nia  renowned  in  ancient 
Ming.' " 

But  Charles  Lamb'a  remarks  did  not  go  quite 
so  far  back  into  the  history  of  newspapers 
as  any  reader  not  familiar  with  the  quaint 
style  of  Elia  might  have  anticipated  from  ao 
grand  an  opening.  All  he  proposed  to  do 
was  merely  to  call  up  aundry  reminiscences 
of  his  own  early  labors  aa  a  contributor  of 
"  witly  paragraphs''  to  the  I'oit,  the  Albion, 
and  other  morning  papers,  at  the  end  of 
latt  century,  Inatead  of  poring  over  that 
portion  of  Dr.  Barney's  curious  old  file  of 
dumpy  quartoa,  ranging  from  1832  to  1703, 
in  which  "  the  first  liltle  bubblings  of  a 
mighty  river"  may  be  traced,  he  confined 
tuDMelf  to  wh&t  he  could  remember  of  the 
newspaper  presa  aa  it  existed  in  that  golden 
age,    when   Coleridge   and   be   spent  anch 


*  1.  TV  Fourth  StIttU.    Bj  FuDHici  Ehmbt 
Hdwt.    London.     18G0. 
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pleasant  evenings  in  the  little  smoky  parlor 
at  the  Cat  and  Salutation  Tavern,  Newgale 
street,  and  when  Jamea  Macintosh,  a  brief- 
less barri  ate  r,  was  writing  high-flown  philo- 
sophical leadera  for  tbe  Oraele, 

Up  to  1839  (when  Mr.  Walts,  of  tli« 
British  Museum,  eipoaed  the  forgery)  the 
world  waa  led  to  believe  that  the  first  Eng- 
liah  newspaper  appeared  in  1588.  "We 
are  indebted  to  the  wisdom  of  Elizabeth  and 
the  prudence  of  Burleigh  for  the  first  newa- 
pappr,"  says  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  his  "  Cariosities 
of  Literature."  "  Tbe  epoch  of  the  British 
Armada  b  also  the  epoch  of  a  gennine 
newspaper.  In  tbe  British  Museum  are 
several  newspapers  which  were  printed  when 
the  Spanish  fieet  wbb  in  the  English  Channel, 
during  the  year  1688,  It  was  a  wise  policy 
to  prevent,  during  a  moment  of  general 
anxiety,  the  danger  of  false  reports,  hf 
publishing  real  in^rmaUon."  Unfortunately 
for  all  these  fine  speculations,  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  The  Englith  Mercurie, 
which  Mr.  George  Chalmers  first  discovered 
on  the  shelves  of  tbe  British  Museum,  and 
which  waa  said  to  have  been  "imprinted  U 
London  by  her  higbness'e  printer,  IGBS," 
was  a  forgery,  for  which  the  second  Earl  of 
Hard  wicke  appears  to  be  aoawerable.  Tboae 
U 
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who  wish  to  know  more  about  the  matter, 
will  find  ample  details  in  "  A  letter  to 
Antonio  Panizzi,  Esq.,  on  the  repated  earliest 
printed  newspaper.  The  EnglUh  Mercuric, 
1588.  B7  Thomas  Watts,  of  the  British 
Museum." 

This  forgery  being  disposed  of,  one  natur- 
ally inquires  whether  more  recent  inquiries 
have  set  the  question  at  rest  as  to  when  the 
first  printed  newspaper  made  its  appearance 
in  this  country.     Mr.  Knight  Hunt,  in  his 
**  Fourth  Estate,"  speaks   confidently  as  to 
the  precise  year  in  which  this  remarkable 
event  took  place.     *'*  There  is  now  no  reason 
to  doubt,"  he  says,  "  that  the  puny  ancestor 
of  the  myriads  of  broad  sheets  of  our  time 
was  published  in  the  metropolis  in  1622 ; 
and  that  the  roost  prominent  of   the  inge- 
nious speculators  who  offered  the  novelty  to 
Ihe  world,  was  one  Nathaniel  Butter."     As 
the  printing  press  bad  then  been  at  work  in 
England  for  a  century  and  a  half,  Caxton 
having  established  himself  in  Westminster 
Abbey  in  1471,  and  as  manuscript  news- 
letters had  been  current  for  many  years  pre- 
vious to  1622,  one  cannot  help  wondering 
that  the  inventive  wits  of  that  age  should 
have  been  so  slow  in  finding  out  this  excel- 
lent mode  of  turning  Faust's  invention  to 
profitable  account.     Butter's    journal    was 
called — Thb  Wbsklt  Ncwbs,  a  name  which 
still  survives,  although  the  original  possessor 
of  that  title  has  long  since  gone  the  way  of 
all  newspapers.    The  first  number  in   the 
British   Museum  collection  bears  date  the 
23d  of  May,  1622,  and  contains  "news  from 
Italy,   Qermanie,"   <&c.     The    last    number 
made  its  appearance  on  the  9th  of  January, 
1640  ;  a  memorable  year,  in  which  the  Short 
Parliament^  dismissed  by  King  Charles  "in 
a  huff,"  after  a  session  of  three  weeks,  was 
succeeded  by  the  Long  Parliament,  which  un- 
lucky Charles  could  not  manage  quite  so  easily. 
That  the  only  newspaper  in  England,  after 
having  contrived  to  live  for  eighteen  years, 
should  not  have  been  able  ^  to  extend  its 
circulation  and  improve  its  position,"  as  the 
organ  of  some  party  or  other  during  that 
stirring  age,  does  not  say  much  for  the  quid- 
nuncs of  1640. 

It  was  nearly  a  century  after  The  Weekly 
Newes  made  its  first  appearance,  before  a 
daily  newspaper  was  attempted.  When 
weekly  papers  bad  become  6rmly  establish- 
ed»  some  of  the  more  enterprising  printers 
began  to  publish  their  sheets  twice,  and 
ultimately  three  times  a  week.  Thus  at  the 
beginning  of  last  century  we  find  several 
papers  informing  the  public  that  they  are 


^'  published  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  morning."  One  of  the  most  re- 
spectable looking  was  entitled,  The  New 
State  of  Europe,  or  a  True  Account  of  Public 
Transactions  and  Learning.  It  consisted  of 
two  pages  of  thin,  coarse  paper,  very  fhferior 
to  the  worst  American  newspaper  of  the 
present  day,  and  contained  altogether  abont 
as  much  matter  as  there  is  in  a  single 
column  of  the  Timt:s  of  1855.  The  custom 
at  that  period  was  to  publish  the  newspaper 
on  a  folio  or  quarto  sheet,  two  pages  of  which 
were  left  blank  to  be  used  for  correspond- 
ence. This  is  expressly  stated  in  a  standing 
advertisement  in  The  New  State  of  Europe, 
in  which  the  names  of  certain  booksellers 
are  given  "  where  any  person  may  have  this 
paper  with  a  blank  half  sheet  to  write  their 
own  private  affnirs."  The  Tatler,  which 
was  first  published  in  1Y09-10,  in  the  news- 
paper form,  and  which  frequently  contained 
items  of  foreign  intelligence,  makes  a  similar 
announcement*  to  its  readers. 

The  late  Mr.  Knight  Hunt,  in  his  contri* 
butions  towards  a  history  of  newspapers, 
called  *'The  Fourth  Estate,"  commito  the 
very  strange  blunder  of  post  dating  the 
origin  of  the  daily  newspaper  no  less  than 
seven  years.  After  referring  to  various 
transactions  during  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  in  which  Parliament 
and  the  Press  were  at  war  with  each  other, 
he  remarks  that — *'  The  many  circumstances 
which  had  stimulated  the  productions  of 
journals,  had  not  up  to  this  period  induced 
the  appearance  of  a  daUy  paper.  That  was 
a  step  in  advance,  reserved  for  ihe  reign 
when  the  victories  of  Marlborough  and 
Rooke,  the  political  contests  of  Godolphin 
and  Bolingbroke,  and  the  writings  of  Addi- 
son, Pope,  Prior,  Congreve,  Steele,  and  Swift, 
created  a  mental  activity  in  the  nation  which 
could  not  wait  from  week  to  week  for  its 
news.  Hence,  the  appearance  of  a  morning 
paper  in  llOO,  under  the  title  of  the  DaUy 
Courant,^^  What  a  pity  the  writer  of  these 
finely-turned  sentences  did  not  take  the 
trouble  of  looking  over  the  61e  of  old  news- 
papers in  the  British  Museum,  before  he  let 
them  go  forth  to  the  world !  Had  he  done 
so,  he  would  have  found  that  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Daily  Courant  was  published  on 
the  11th  of  March,  1702,  ju^t  three  days 
after  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne ;  and  that, 
previous  to  its  appearance  the  nation  had  no 
need  to  "  wait  from  week  to  week  for  its 
news;"  as  there  were  several  tri- weekly 
newspapers  then  in  existence  similar  to  the 
one  we  have  already  mentioned. 
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Mr.  Cobden's  beau  ideal  of  a  newspaper 
is,  a  collection  of  news  from  all  parts  of  the 
worldy  without  any  impertinent  remarks  in 
the  shape  of  editdrial  note  or  comment  The 
"  author"  of  the  Daily  Courani,  as  he  styles 
himself  in  the  prospectus  of  that  journal, 
appears  to  have  anticipated  the  member  for 
the  West  Riding  in  his  limited  notion  of  what 
a  newspaper  ought  to  be.  In  that  announce- 
ment, which  occupies  nearly  one*fourth  part 
of  the  fifst  number,  he  says  : — 

*Mt  will  be  found  from  the  Foreign  Prints, 
which  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  offers,  wilt 
be  mentioned  in  this  paper,  that  the  author  has 
taken  care  to  be  duly  fnrnished  with  alt  that 
comes  from  abroad  in  any  tan^uage.  And  for  an 
R88Q ranee  that  he  will  not  under  any  pretence  of 
having  private  intelligence,  impose  any  additions 
of  feigned  circumstances  to  an  action,  bat  give 
his  extracts  fairly  and  impartially  ;  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  article  be  will  quote  the  Foreifirn 
Pa^r  from  whence  it  is  taken,  that  the  poblic 
seeing  from  what  conntry  a  piece  of  news  comes, 
with  the  allowance  of  that  Government,  may  be 
better  able  to  judge  of  the  credibility  and  fairness 
of  the  relation.  Nor  will  he  take  upon  himself 
to  give  any  comments  or  conjectures  of  liis  own, 
but  will  relate  only  matter  of  fact;  supposing 
other  people  to  have  sense  enough  to  make  reflec- 
tions for  themselves. 

This  is  Mr.  Cobden's  precise  definition  of  a 
newspaper.  He  looks  upon  leading  articles 
as  only  calculated  to  malead.  As  a  general 
role,  editors  are  either  ignorant  or  unprin- 
cipled, in  his  estimation,  and  therefore  he 
would  abolish  that  department  altogether.  A 
plain  recital  of  facts,  as  well  authenticated  as 
possible,  is  alt  that  he  would  like  to  see  given 
by  any  broadsheet.  Not  a  word  of  comment 
or  explanation  ought  to  be  offered  by  a  mere 
editor.  All  such  "  impertinences,"  as  the 
Courant  styles  them.  Mr.  Cobden  would  re- 
serve for  members  of  Parliament,  whose  pe- 
culiar province  has  been  most  daringly  en- 
croached upon  of  late  years  by  the  Fourth 
Estate. 

As  regards  the  form  and  size  of  the  new 
journal,  the  ''author*'  condescends  to  give 
the  following  information,  with  a  growling 
remark  at  the  impertinence  of  the  Postboys, 
Postmen,  Mercuries,  and  Intelligencers  of  that 
day  : — «•  This  Courant  (as  the  title  shows) 
will  be  published  Daily,  being  designed  to 
give  all  the  Material  News  as  soon  as  every 
Post  arrives,  and  is  confined  to  half  the  com- 
pass to  save  the  Public  at  least  half  the  Im- 
pertinences of  ordinary  Newspapers." 

In  addition  to  the  Prospectus  we  have 
quoted,  the  first  number  of  the  Daily  Cour- 1 
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ant  contains  only  nine  paragraphs,  five  of 
which   were   translated    from    the   Harlem 
Courant,  three  from  the  Paris  Gazette,  and 
one  from  the  Amsterdam  Courant,    They  all 
relate  to  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
then  waging,  or  to  the  attempts  making  by 
diplomatists  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  Con- 
tinent at  some  kind  of  Vienna  or  Utrecht 
Conference.  After  adhering  for  several  weeks 
to  the  strict  rule  of  giving  only  one  page  of 
news,  and  those  entirely  foreign,  the  Courant 
begins  to  show  certain  symptoms  of  improve- 
ment.    The  number  for  April  22,  contains 
two  pages  of  news  and  advertisements,  in- 
cluding the  following  scrap  of  domestic  in- 
telligence, which,  however,  is  only  a  hearsay : 
— '*  London,  April  22.     We  hear  the  Mar- 
quess of  Normanby  is  made  Lord  Privy  Seal." 
The  alteration  in  the  getting-up  of  the  Cour^ 
ant  was  owing  to  a  change  of  proprietorship. 
The  paper  had  now  come  into  the  hands  of 
*'  Sam  Buckley,  at  the  Dolphin,  Little  Brit- 
ain," and  he  being  a  shrewd,  practical  man 
of  business,  the  rigid  Cobden   method  of 
conducting  a  daily  newspaper  was  given  up, 
having  doubtless  been  found  to  work  rather 
unpromisingly  as  a  commercial  speculation. 
Growing  bolder  by  degrees,  the   new 
''  author"  ventures  to  throw   the   Harlem 
Courant  overboard  in  some  numbers.    Thus 
we  find  him,  a  few  months  later,  instead  of 
filling  his  two  pages  with  meagre  humdrum 
quotations  from  French  and  Dutch  joumalsy 
dashing  into  foreign  affairs  in  the  following 
sensible  style : — 

'*  The  descent  of  the  Dake  of  Ormond  in  the 
Bay  of  Cadiz  being  the  most  considerable  enter- 
prise that  the  English  have  undertaken  abroad  for 
the  last  hundred  years,  we  cannot  doubt  but 
that  the  public  will  be  better  pleased  with  a  de- 
scription of  that  island  and  city,  which  may  be 
of  some  use  for  the  clearer  understanding  of  the 
advice  that  is  come  already  and  that  is  further  ex- 
pected from  thence ;  than  with  any  that  we  could 
draw  out  of  the  last  Foreign  Prints  and  News- 
letters, even  tho'  we  had  not  given  already  what 
is  most  material  in  them.*' 

This  is  followed  by  a  very  interesting  de- 
scription of  the  place,  and  a  plan  of  the  city 
and  fortifications  of  Cadiz,  something  after 
the  manner  in  which  such  plans  are  given  in 
the  Illustrated  London  News  and  other  pic- 
ture newspapers  of  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Samuel  Buckley,  who  continued  to 
publish  and  conduct  the  Daily  Courani  for 
many  years,  was  a  notable  man  among  Lon- 
don publishers,  as  we  find  from  various  ref- 
erences to  him  in  the  fugitive  literature  of 
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ibat  age.  In  1714,  a  writer  in  the  Monitor, 
in  giving  a  sketch  of  certain  newspapers 
flouriahiDg  at  that  period,  and  of  the  **  authors 
of  the  various  prints/'  speaks  of  "  Mr.  Samu- 
el Buckley,  the  learned  printer/'  in  the  same 
list  with  "  Mr.  Leland,  a  Socinian  heretick, 
Mr.  Collins,  a  Free-thinker,  and  Mr.  Steele,  a 
gentleman  born/'  Mr.  John  Dunton  also,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  much  informa- 
tion relating  lo  "  The  Trade/'  in  the  early 
part  of  last  century,  ffives  the  following  char- 
acter of  the  man  who  established  the  first 
daily  newspaper : — 

"  He  waa  originally  a  bookseller,  but  follows 
printing.  He  is  an  excellent  linffuist,  understands 
the  Latin,  French,  Dutch,  and  Italian  tongues, 
and  is  roaster  of  a  great  deal  of  wit.  He  prints 
*  The  Daily  Courant'  and  *  Monthly  Register' 
(which,  I  hear,  he  translates  out  of  the  foreign 
papers  himself).  »  ♦  •  • 

'*  By  a  liberal  education,  he  has  been  softened 
to  civility,  for  that  rugeed  honesty  some  rude  men 
profess  is  an  indigested  chaos,  which  may  contain 
the  seeds  of  (goodness,  but  it  wants  form  and  mat- 
ter ;  yet  BwScUy  is  no  flatterer  neither ;  but  when 
he  finds  his  friend  any  way  imperfect,  he  freely 
but  gently  informs  him  ;  nor  yet  shall  some  few 
errors  cancel  the  bond  of  friendship,  because  be 
remembers  no  endeavors  can  raise  man  above  his 
frailty.  He  is  a  thoughtful  man,  but  not  in  the 
least  exceptious  ;  for  jealousy  proceeds  from 
weakness  or  guilt,  and  Buckley  s  virtues  quit  him 
from  all  suspicions.  In  a  word,  he  is  a  generous 
friend,  yet  he  is  as  slow  to  enter  into  that  title  as 
lie  is  to  forsake  it ;  a  monstrous  vice  must  dis- 
oblige because  an  extraordinary  virtue  did  first 
unite.  Buckley  is  a  great  master  in  the  art  of 
obliging ;  yet  he  is  neither  effeminate  nor  a  com- 
mon courtier.  The  first  is  so  passionate  a  doater 
upon  himself,  he  cannot  spare  love  enough  to  be 
justly  named  friendship ;  the  latter  hath  his  love 
so  diffused  among  the  beauties,  that  he  has  none 
left  for  his  own  sex.  He  is  engrossed  in  a  worid 
of  business,  as  is  seen  by  his  writing  and  printing 
a  '  Dally  Courant'  and  '  Monthly  Kegister ;'  yet 
he  is  not  accustomed  to  any  sordid  way  of  gain. 
He  is  a  sober,  honest  man,  and  just  to  a  nicety. 
He  never  exacts  of  either  author  or  bookseller; 
and  if  his  servants  mistake  but  a  word  in  an  ad- 
vertisement— I  speak  what  I  found  by  him — he 
will  print  it  again  for  nothing.  As  Buckley  is  a 
person  of  general  learning,  of  strict  justice,  of 
obliging  carriage,  of  great  diligence,  and  of  gen- 
erous friendship ;  so  he  is  also  a  critic  in  all  these, 
as  la  seen  by  his  frequent  and  ingenious  answers 
to  *  Mr.  Review :'  yet  when  he  looks  on  other 
men's  errors,  he  values  not  himself  virtuous  by 
comparison  ;  but  examines  and  confesses  his  own 
defects,  and  finds  matter  enough  at  home  for  rep- 
rehension. And,  indeed,  every  good  man  sees 
enough  in  his  own  breast  to  damp  his  censuring 
others.  Or  if  any  Athenian  might  sit  as  a  judge 
upon  other  men*s  writings,  it  is  Mr.  Buckley  ;  for 
be  has  many  perfections  that  no  other  newsmong- 


er can  pretend  to.  In  a  word,  his  Daily  Courant 
is  an  abridgment  of  all  news,  as  his  life  is  of  all 
virtues  ;  and,  as  he  orders  the  matter,  is  a  sort  of 
universal  intelligence.  Then,  Sam,  be  thinking 
of  the  great  horse ;  for  if  the  Courant  flies  as  it 
has  begun,  it  will  soon  overtake  the  Postman  in 
fame  and  riches ;  and  less  could  not  be  expected, 
for  Buckley,  besides  his  admirable  genius  and 
critical  learning,  is  a  person  of  extraordinary  judg- 
ment, which  always  governs  the  heats  of  his  im- 
agination, and  makes  even  his  silence  considera- 
ble, so  that  to  war  with  Mr.  Courant  would  be  a 
daily  improvement  in  all  literature  ;  but  he  writes 
and  prints  too  much  to  be  at  leisure  for  Paper 
Duels.  Then,  Sam,  good-bye  to  ye ;  for  (as  De 
Foe  is  your  enemy)  your  fame  is  so  ticklish  a 
point  I  shall  leave  it,  and  desire  the  world  would 
take  a  fairer  draught  of  Mr.  Buckley's  character 
from  the  living  original,  to  be  seen  every  day  at 
the  Dolphin,  in  Little  Britain." 

Making  due  allowance  for  Mr.  John  Don- 
ton's  flond  style  of  eulogy,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Mr.  Samuel  Buckley  has  a  light 
to  be  classed  amongst  the  moat  notable 
"gentlemen  of  the  Press."  He  appeara  to 
have  posseased  that  rare  union  of  good  qual- 
ities which  is  indispensable  to  the  founder  or 
conductor  of  a  successful  journal.  In  almost 
every  instance,  where  a  newspaper  has  won 
for  itself  a  high  position  or  a  wide  influence, 
it  will  be  found  that  its  success  baa  been 
mainly  owing  to  the  strong  individuality 
and  sagacity  of  its  founder,  its  proprietor,  or 
of  some  one  who  has  occupied  the  editorial 
chair  for  many  years.  We  have  numerous 
illustrations  of  this  in  the  history  of  the  Lon- 
don and  provincial  press.  The  Morning 
Chronicle,  for  example,  under  Mr.  Perry  and 
Mr.  John  Black,  though  not  equal  to  many 
of  its  rivals  in  point  of  circulation,  won  for 
itself  a  far  greater  influence  among  the  Lib- 
erals of  Europe  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  century,  than  any  newspaper 
had  possessed  up  to  that  period.  More  re- 
cently, the  Spectator,  which  has  been  con* 
ducted  by  its  present  editor  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  has  shown  how  great  a 
power  is  sometimes  wielded  by  a  single  pen. 
Among  provincial  journals,  the  Leeds  Mercu^ 
ry,  under  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Bainea,  M.P.; 
the  Scoteman^  under  Mr.  J.  R.  Macculloch, 
its  first  editor,  and  Mr.  Maclaren,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  ;  and  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
founded  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Edward  Tay- 
lor, are  chiefly  indebted  to  those  men  for  ^e 
very  great  influence  they  exercise  through- 
out Scotland,  and  the  manufacturing  distrieta 
of  England, 

In  his  anxiety  to  give  the  most  important 
political  intelligence  of  the  day,  Mr.  Buckley 
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did  not  always  consult  the  temper  of  the 
Court  or  the  wishes  of  the  Govemmeut. 
Thus  we  find,  in  the  journals  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  complaint  made  that  the  ed- 
itor of  the  I)aili/  Courant  (April  7,  1Y12), 
had  ventured  to  print  the  Memorial  of  the 
States-General — ^a  most  flagrant  offence  at 
that  crisis,  when  the  public  mind  had  become 
rather  inflammatory,  in  consequence  of  the 
daily  discussions  regarding  the  negotiations 
which  ended  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  After 
some  discussion,  the  publication  was  declar- 
ed (o  be  a  scaDdalous  reflection  upon  the 
resolutions  of  the  House ;  and  **  Mr.  Hun- 
gerford  having  reported  that  Samuel  Buck- 
ley, the  writer  and  printer  of  the  Daily  Cour- 
ant, had  owned  the  having  translated  and 
printed  the  said  Memorial,*'  the  Sergeant-at- 
arms  was  directed  to  take  the  delinquent 
into  custody.  We  do  not  find  that  any  pun- 
ishment was  inflicted  on  "  the  learned  print- 
er '*  for  his  indiscretion.  The  House  adopt- 
ed some  strong  resolutions  against  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  Press,  and  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  talk  about  the  necessity  of  some 
"remedy  equal  to  the  mischief:"  but,  as 
Swift  remarks,  with  reference  to  the  affair, 
in  his  "  History  of  the  Four  Last  Years  of 
Queen  Anne,'' — *'  there  has  always  hitherto 
appeared  an  unwillingness  to  cramp  over- 
much the  liberty  of  the  Press,  whether  from 
the  inconveniences  apprehended  from  doing 
too  much  or  too  little,  or  whether  the  bene- 
fit proposed  by  each  party  to  themselves, 
from  the  service  of  the  writers  towards  the 
recovering  or  the  preserving  of  power,  be 
thought  to  outweigh  the  disadvantages." 

A  more  insidious  blow  was  aimed  at  the 
liberty  of  the  Press  in  that  session,  by  the 
imposition  of  a  stamp  duty  of  a  halfpenny 
on  every  printed  half  sheet  or  less,  and  a  du- 
ty of  one  shilling  on  every  advertisement. 

The  Spectator,  which,  like  The  Tatler  and 
Guardmn,  was  originally  published  in  the 
form  of  a  daily  newspaper,  did  not  view  the 
tax  in  that  odious  light.  In  the  number 
for  Thursday,  July  81,  1712,  the  last  day  of 
the  unstamped  press,  Addison  refers  to  the 
new  impost  in  the  following  facetious  pass- 
age :— 

'*  This  is  the  day  on  which  many  eminent  Au- 
thors will  probably  publish  their  last  Words.  I 
am  afraid  that  few  of  oar  Weekly  Historians, 
who  are  Men  that  above  all  others  delight  in  War, 
will  be  able  to  sabsist  under  the  weight  of  a 
Stamp  and  an  approaching  Peace.  A  sheet  of 
Blank  Paper  that  must  have  this  new  Imprimatur 
clapt  apon  it,  before  it  is  qualified  to  communi- 
cate anything  to  the  Public,  will  make  its  way 
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in  the  world  but  very  heavily.  In  short,  the  ne- 
cessity of  carrying  a  Stamp,  and  the  Improbabili- 
ty of  notifying  a  oloodv  Battle,  will,  I  am  afraid, 
Mth  concur  to  the  sinking  of  those  thin  Folios, 
which  have,  every  other  Uay,  retailed  to  us  the 
History  of  Europe  for  several  Years  last  past.  A 
facetious  friend  of  mine,  who  loves  a  Pun,  calls 
the  present  Mortality  among  the  Authors — The 
fbU  of  the  Leaf, 

'*  I  remember  upon  Mr.  Baxter's  Death,  there 
was  published  a  sheet  of  very  good  sayings,  in- 
scribed, The  last  Words  of  .Vn  Baxter.  The 
title  sold  so  great  a  number  of  these  Papers,  that 
about  a  week  after  there  came  out  a  second  sheet* 
inscribed,  More  last  Words  of  Mr,  Baxter,  In 
the  same  manner  I  have  Reason  to  think,  that 
several  ingenious  Writers,  who  have  taken  their 
leave  of  the  Public  in  farewell  Papers,  will  not 
give  over  so,  but  intend  to  appear  again,  though 
perhaps  under  another  Form,  and  with  a  differ* 
ent  Title.  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  my  Business, 
in  this  Place,  to  give  an  Account  of  my  own  In- 
tentions, and  to  acquaint  mv  Reader  with  the 
Motives  by  which  I  act,  in  this  great  Crisis  of 
the  Republic  of  Letters." 

His  first  intention,  he  e&ys,  was  to  give  up 
writing  hebdomadal  papers,  *'  as  an  author 
cashiered  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
18  to  operate  within  these  Four  and  Twentj 
Hours."  His  bookseller  had  informed  him 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  raise  the  prica 
of  The  Spectator  to  2d.,  the  tax  on  a  wbola 
sheet  being  Id, ;  and  this  advance  in  pric» 
he  was  afraid  would  greatly  lessen  the  num- 
ber of  subscribers.  On  second  thoughts^ 
however,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  on  in 
spite  of  the  hundred  per  cent,  of  duty  on 
the  produce  of  his  brain ;  and  the  principal 
reason  which  moved  him  to  that  conclusion 
was  his  belief  that  the  tax  was  given  for  the 
support  of  Government.  He  had  enemies 
who  would  pervert  whatever  he  did,  and 
"  they  might  ascribe  the  laying  down  of  this 
paper  to  a  spirit  of  malcontentedness."  Af- 
ter stating  that  he  would  glory  in  contribut- 
ing his  utmost  "  to  the  Weal  Public/'  he 
says — *'  If  my  country  receives  five  or  six 
pounds  a-day  by  my  labors,  I  shall  be  very 
well  pleased  to  find  myself  so  useful  a  Mem- 
ber. It  is  a  received  maxim,  that  no  honest 
Man  should  enrich  himself  by  Methods  that 
are  prejudicial  to  the  Community  in  which 
he  lives ;  and  by  the  same  rule,  I  think  we 
may  pronounce  the  Person  to  deserve  well 
of  bis  Countrymen,  whose  Labors  bring  more 
into  the  public  Coffers  than  into  his  own 
Pocket."  This  calculation  of  **  five  or  six 
pounds  a-day,"  as  likely  to  result  from  the 
penny  stamp,  shows  that  the  average  daily 
circulation  of  The  Spectator,  even  after  it 
had  reached  its  445th  number,  and  with  Ad- 
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disoQ  and  Steele  as  its  principal  writers,  was 
not  more  than  1200  to  1500.  But  The  Spec- 
tator was  addressed  to  the  educated  classes; 
and,  therefore^  was  not  likely  to  obtain  so 
great  a  number  of  readers  as  newspapers  did» 
which,  as  a  writer  of  last  century  remarks, 
had  by  that  time  become",  part  of  the  read- 
ing of  all,  and  the  whole  of  the  reading  of 
most  persons." 

Addison's  anticipation  of  a  great  mortality 
among  authors,  from  the  imposition  of  so  op- 
pressive an  impost  upon  the  Fourth  Estate, 
was  fully  realized.  Swift,  writing  to  Stella, 
in  the  following  year  (1713),  says :  **  Do  you 
know  that  all  Grub-street  is  ruined  by  the 
Stamp  Act  ?"  A  large  number  of  weekly 
journals  were  killed  off  at  once,  while  those 
which  survived  were  necessarily  rendered 
more  open  to  Court  and  Qovernment  influ- 
ence. In  1724,  we  find  by  a  list  laid  before 
'  Viscount  Townsend,  in  which  the  politics  of 
the  papers  were  indicated,  that  *'  Buckley, 
Amen-corner,  the  worthy  printer  of  the 
Oazette^^^  is  mentioned  as  "  well-affected  to 
King  George."  Nothing  is  said  of  the  Daily 
Caurantf  which  ultimately  fell  into  other 
hands,  and  declined  greatly  from  its  former 
thriving  position.  Instead  of  that  goodly 
show  of  respectable  ad vertisements— the  best 
criterion  of  a  healthy  newspaper — which 
filled  its  "  back-page  "  in  the  days  of  Mr. 
Buckley,  those  tests  of  public  confidence  and 
support  gradually  dwindled  down  to  a  beg- 
garly lisf  of  three  or  four  in  each  number. 
Reduced  to  so  low  a  condition,  it  appears  to 
have  sold  itself  to  the  Ministry  of  that  day ; 
at  least  we  infer  so,  from  a  passage  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Secret  Committee  for  inquiring 
into  the  conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Orford.  It  is 
there  stated,  that  "  no  less  than  fifty  thou- 
sand, seventy -seven  pounds,  eighteen  shil- 
lings, were  paid  to  authors  and  printers  of 
newspapers,  such  as  Free  Britons,  Daily 
OourantSp  Gazetteers,  and  other  political  pa- 
pers, between  Feb.  10,  1731,  and  Feb.  10, 
1741."*  What  sum  was  paid  to  the  Daily 
Courant  is  not  mentioned ;  but  we  may  con- 
clude that  it  was  not  enough,  seeing  that  the 
paper  expired,  or,  as  the  usual  phrase  goes, 
''  was  merged  "  in  the  Daily  Gazetteer,  in 
1785. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Daily  News, 
the  whole  of  the  morning  newspapers  now 
existing  date  from  the  latter  half  of  the  last 
century.  The  Morning  Chronicle  was  found - 

«  Prom  the  year  1707  to  1717,  the  expenditure 
of  secret  service  moDcy  amounted  to  £277,444.  lo 
ten  years  of  Walpole'a  Miniatry  it  ewelled  to  £1,- 
447|73e. 


ed  by  William  Woodfall,  as  a  Whig  organ,  in 
1769.  The  printer,  reporter,  and  editor  of 
this  new  journal,  which  was  destined  to  fill 
so  important  a  place  in  the  annals  of  jour- 
nalism, was  endowed  with  a  remarkable 
memory,  by  the  exercise  of  which  he  was 
enabled  to  give  his  paper  a  distinguished 
character  for  the  accuracy  and  fulness  of  its 
parliamentary  intelligence.  He  is  frequently 
confounded  with  his  brother,  Henry  Samp- 
son Woodfall,  who  was  no  less  distinguished 
as  the  printer  of  The  Public  Advertiser^  in 
which  the  letters  of  Junius  first  appeared. 
Woodfall's  successor  as  editor  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle  was  James  Perry,  under  whom  the 
paper  rose  to  a  position  such  as  no  journal, 
bad  previously  attained  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  The  Morning  Post  dates  from 
1772 ;  but  beyond  the  fact  of  its  having 
numbered  Coleridge,  Charles  Lamb,  and 
several  other  eminent  men,  in  the  list  of  its 
contributors,  the  history  of  the  paper,  though 
extending  over  upwards  of  three  quarters  of 
a  century,  presents  nothins^  prominent.  The 
annals  of  the  Morning  Herald  are  equally 
uninteresting.  It  was  started  in  1780,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Bates,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
member  of  the  church  militant,  as  he  was 
always  quarrelling  with  somebody.  In  spite 
of  his  cloth,  he  fought  no  less  than  three 
duels  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  that  he  lost  sight 
of  the  main  chance  through  all  his  squabbles^ 
as  he  is  said  to  have  ultimately  sold  the 
Herald  for  a  considerable  sum. 

The  Times,  which  was  founded  by  John 
Walter,of  Printing-house-square,  grandfather 
of  the  present  proprietor,  was  later  in  mak- 
ing its  appearance  than  any  of  the  three 
newspapers  we  have  f^lready  named.  The 
first  number  was  published  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1788,  little  more  than  a  year 
before  the  commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  was  a  continuation  of  the 
Daily  Universal  Begister,  which  had  been 
established  by  Mr.  Walter  a  few  years  pre- 
viously. Unfortunately,  the  file  of  newspapers 
in  the  British  Museum  for  that  period  is  very 
imperfect.  In  the  volumes  for  1789,  for  in- 
stance, there  is  only  one  number  of  The  Times 
— the  one  published  on  Mav  7.  It  consists 
of  four  pages,  the  first  and  last  of  which  are 
filled  with  advertisements  of  a  very  business- 
like character,  leaving  the  two  inside  pages 
for  news,  correspondence,  market  intelligence, 
<fec.  The  first  is  devoted  lo  a  brief  summary 
of  the  parliamentary  business  of  the  previous' 
evening.  Then  follows  a  leading  article,  of 
some  twelve  or  fourteen  lines,  announcing 
that  "  the  new  arrangements  in  the  Cabinet, 
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which  have  been  for  some  time  under  consid. 
eratioD,  are  for  the  present  suspended/'  The 
domestic  and  foreign  news  is  then  given,  the 
following  paragraphs  of  which  will  show  how 
that  department  was  conducted  when  Cole- 
ridge, Southey,  and  Wordsworth  were  lads  at 
school : — 

**  Yesterday  [May  6,  the  very  day  after  the 
opening  of  the  States-General]  his  Majesty  took 
an  airing  on  horseback  round  Windsor  Little 
Park." 

**  The  Princess  Royal's  Paintings  are  spoken  of 
as  possessing  high  merit — she  has  copied  many  of 
Gainsborough's  drawings  with  fine  effect. — In 
Music,  Princess  Blizabeth  takes  the  lead. 

'*  It  is  confidently  said  that  the  Turks  havd  re- 
fused all  overtures  for  an  accommodation.'* 

"  A  Russian  fleet  is  fitting  out  at  Sebastopole, 
consisting  of  7  ships  of  the  line,  and  22  frigate?, 
fVom  44  to  28  guns,  besides  a  number  of  smaller 
vessels." 

**  Several  readers  of  this  paper  wish  to  know 
on  what  authority  the  porter  at  Kengsington  Gar- 
dens refuses  the  admission  of  company  to  walk 
there,  in  the  day-time,  on  Sunday. 

*'  A  refusal  was  made  at  the  S.  £.  gate,  on  Sun- 
day, to  a  Lady  and  Gentleman,  and  although 
several  persons  were  walking  in  the  gardens  at 
the  time.  If  the  servant  behaves  without  proper 
authority,  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  be  repri- 
manded." 

**  Ah  Important  Afpeal  to  the  Public— A 
very  important  qoestton,  proposed  by  a  Society  of 
Merchants,  is  to  be  debated  at  Coachmakers'  Hall, 
Foster  Lane,  Tbih  Everino,  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  the  opinion  of  the  public  on  the  Aboli- 
tion of  the  Slave  Trade.  The  question  is  couched 
in  the  following  terms — viz.,  *  Would  not  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Slave  Trade  be  yielding  to  the  princi- 
ples of  mistaken  humanity,  and  highlv  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  country  f *  Without  in- 
tending to  detract  from  the  merit  of  similar  insti- 
tutions, we  must  allow  Coachmakers*  Hall  to  be 
the  most  popular  assembly  in  this  coontrv.  From 
the  importance  of  this  subject  to  the  character, 
honor,  and  commercial  interest  of  the  nation  at 
large,  several  divines,  and  other  distinguished 
characters  who  have  written  for  and  against  the 
Slave  Trade,  are  expected  to  be  present,  and  take 
part  in  the  debate." 

There  is  something  very  amusing  in  this 
strong  recommendation  of  a  mere  debating 
clab  as  "  the  most  popular  assembly  in  this 
country.''  Supposing  The  Times  to  be  cor- 
rect, the  place  must  have  improved  consider- 
ably in  character  from  the  time  of  Dr.  John- 
son, who  is  represented  by  Boswell  as  speak- 
ing rather  disparagingly  of  the  meetings  held 
at  Coachmakers'  Hall. 

For  the  first  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  its 
existence.  The  Times  does  not  appear  to  have 
attracted  any  great  share  of  attention.  John 


Walter  the  First  was  a  sagacious,  hard-head- 
ed, pains- taking  man ;  well  calculated  to  lay 
the  foundations — broad,  firm,  and  sure — of  a 
journal  which  was  desUned  to  exercise  so 
powerful  an  influence  not  only  in  the  affairs 
of  this  country,  but  in  those  of  the  whole 
civilized  world.  In  his  animadversions  on  the 
conduct  of  "  the  highest  personages  in  the 
land,"  he  more  than  once  brought  himself 
under  the  lash  of  the  severe  libel  law  of  that 
day,  and  suffered  imprisonment  accordingly. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  his  son,  the  Tate 
member  for  Berkshire,  became  sole  manager^ 
that  the  youngest  of  the  morning  papers  be- 
gan to  assume  that  fearless  and  independent 
tone  which  it  has  ever  since  maintained.  Pre- 
vious to  his  accession  to  office,  The  Times 
bad  been  accused  of  making  itself  the  organ 
of  Government,  although  we  cannot  find  any 
more  substantial  evidence  of  its  having  been 
so,  than  the  bare  fact  of  its  lending  all  the 
aid  it  could  to  the  measures  of  the  Ministry 
of  that  period.  Il  must  be  confessed,  how- 
ever, that  the  daily  Press,  during  the  war, 
laid  itself  very  much  open  to  the  charge  of 
venality.  Bad  as  the  newspaper  world  may 
still  seem  to  those  who  measure  it  by  an  ideal 
standard  of  perfection,  instead  of  making  the 
same  allowance  for  its  errors  and  failings  as 
we  do  for  those  of  humanity  in  general,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  we  have  made  a  very 
considerable  advance  since  the  time  when 
Leigh  Hunt  described  the  Daily  Newspaper 
Press  in  the  following  terms  : — **  When  a 
person  wishes  to  establish  a  daily  paper,  he 
looks  about  for  a  set  of  patrons  ;  and  as  the 
State  for  years  past  has  been  divided  into 
Pittite  and  Fozite,  it  has  hitherto  been  the 
custom  to  apply  to  one  or  other  of  these  par- 
ties for  their  custom  and  recommendation : 
the  choice  was  determined  in  some  small 
measure  by  inclination,  but  principally  by 
connection  and  chance,  and  from  that  moment 
the  fidelity  of  the  proprietor  to  his  employers 
was  to  be  altered  by  no  change,  either  of  meas- 
ures or  ministers,  or  public  opinion  ;  in  short, 
by  no  change  but  one — that  of  private  inter- 
est. As  the  fidelity,  therefore,  was  too  wil- 
fully blind  to  the  errors  of  its  party  to  get  a 
character  for  disinterestedness,  so  the  altera- 
tion was  too  sudden  and  violent  to  do  away 
the  character  for  selfishness ;  and  in  every 
change,  whether  of  interest  or  proprietor, 
the  alteration  regarded  nothing  but  the  ob- 
ject of  praise  or  blame ;  there  was  no  change 
in  obstmacy,  in  scurrility,  and  in  want  of 
principle ;  the  dog  had  altered  his  cry  or  his 
master,  but  he  would  still  go  any  length,  and 
fetch  and  carry  any  rubbish,  for  the  sake  of 
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a  picking ;  he  was  Btill  a  servile  and  selfish 
beast.  Such  have  been  the  origin  and  the 
system  of  the  leading  papers  for  the  last 
forty  years ;  and  such  is  tneir  general  conduct 
at  present.  When  people  fancy  they  are 
reading  the  real  opinions,  and  gaining  by  the 
experience  of  the  periodical  writers,  they  lit- 
tle imagine  that  the  writers  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter ;  that  it  is  the  profits  only 
and  not  the  opinions,  which  belong  to  the 
proprietor  and  his  hirelings:  and  that  the 
men  who  are  the  constant  praise  of  the  writer, 
are,  in  point  of  fact,  the  writers  of  the  praise. 
When  these  gentlemen  are  in  place,  their 
paper  abuses  everybody  out  of  place,  ag- 
grandizes our  Successes  by  sea  and  land,  and 
makes  light  of  our  disasters,  and  enjoys  in 
return  the  publication  of  the  Government  ad- 
vertisements, and  the  first-fruits  of  what  is 
called  official  intelligence — that  is,  the  first 
chit-chat  about  plans  which  are  probably 
never  put  in  execution,  the  power  of  uttering 
falsehoods  '  upon  authority,*  and  the  means 
of  delaying  the  publication  of  *  unpleasant 
foreign'  intelligence:  when  the  patrons  are 
out  of  place,  the  paper  abuses  everybody  in 
place,  aggrandizes  our  disasters  by  sea  and 
land,  makes  light  of  our  successes,  and  acts 
altogether  the  part  of  a  political  Methodist, 
sending  everybody  who  differs  with  it  to  the 
devil,  and  denying  that  there  is  any  salvation 
for  the  world,  except  in  the  adoption  of  its 
opinions.'* 

This  was  wiitten  in  1809,  and  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  sample  of  the  prevailing  opinion 
about  the  Daily  Press  among  the  Radicals  of 
that  day.  It  is  so  far  consolatory,  however, 
to  find  that  this  sweeping  condemnation  of 
the  daily  newspapers  was  not  altogether  with- 
out exception.  In  a  subsequent  pnrt  of  the 
same  paper,  where  Mr.  Hunt  speaks  of  the 
wretched  style  of  "the  Leading  Article," 
which,  he  says,  "  is  dismissed  with  as  much 
carelessness,  or  with  as  much  ignorance  of 
style,  as  if  it  were  to  be  read  nowhere  but  in 
the  alehouse  or  the  court,'*  he  contrasts 
that  class  of  journals  with  "  the  most  inde- 
pendent papers,  The  Times  and  Statesman,*' 
They  "  are  written  with  the  best  spirit,  and 
the  public  will  be  pleased  to  hear,  that  in 
proportion  to  their  independence  they  have 
risen  and  hurt  their  rivals." 

Leigh  Hunt's  character  of  the  Daily  Press 
was  adopted  by  Mr.  Windham,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  as  a  faithful  description  of  the  real 
state  of  things,  but  without  making  an  ex- 
ception in  favor  of  The  Times,  or  any  other 
journal.  In  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Sheridan's 
motion  for  the  suspension  of  the  Standing 


Order  of  the  House  for  the  exclusion  of 
strangers,  Mr.  Windham,  after  referring  to  a 
statement  in  a  certain  newspaper  which  af- 
firmed that  some  of  its  contemporaries  were 
in  the  pay  of  Government,  drew  the  most 
sweeping  inference  from  that   admission — 
'^  What  did  this  prove — ^not  the  value  or  ac- 
tual importance  of  papers — but  it  clearly 
showed  that,  if  Government  could  have  them 
in  their  pay,  then  papers  were  liable  to  be 
bought  and  sold — and  that  the  Press,  which 
had  been  thought  in  this  country  the  pallad- 
ium of  its  liberty,  was  always  to  be  purchased 
by  the  highest  bidder.  He  did  not  know  any 
of  the  conductors  of  the  Press ;  but  he  un- 
derstood them  to  be  a  set  of  men  who  would 
give  into  the    corrupt  misrepresentation  of 
opposite  sides  ;  and  he  was  therefore  deter- 
mined not  to  lend  his  hand  to  abrogate  an 
order  which  was  made  to  correct  an  abuse 
[the  publication  of  the  debates].     He  now 
saw  that  it  led  to  consequences  of  a  most  mia- 
chievous  tendency — no  less  than  to  change 
the   character  of  a   representative  Govern- 
ment, which  presumed  confidence  in  the  rep- 
resentative body,  into  that  of  a  democracy^ 
in  which  everything  was  done  by  the  peo- 
ple; and  led  directly  to  that  despotism  which 
had  so  lately  desolated  other  countries."  This 
wholesale  condemnation  of  the  Press,  which 
reminds  one  of  the  tone  assumed   by  the 
Peace- party  at  the  present  day,  was  pro- 
voked, not  so  much  by  any  remarkable  evi- 
dence of  venality  on  the  part  of  the  newspa- 
pers as  by  its  very  general  exposure  of  the 
gross  misconduct  of  the  Duke  of  York  and 
other  high  functionaries.     As  in  the  case  of 
the  present  war  with  Russia,  public  opinion 
was  so  strong  for  the  time  that  it  overpower- 
ed the  ordinary  party  bias  of  Ministerial  and 
Opposition  journals.     They  all  united  in  ex- 
exposing  the  delinquents,  and  for  doing  this 
good  service,  brought  themselves  under  Mr. 
Windham's  indiscriminate  censure. 

The  sweeping  manner  in  which  the  charge 
of  venality  was  made — representing  every 
daily  newspaper  in  London  as  ready  to  sell 
itself  to  the  highest  bidder-— called  forth  an 
indignant  reply  from  John  Walter  the  Sec- 
ond, then  sole  editor  of  Tfie  Times,  in  which 
be  gives  some  interesting  details  relating  to 
the  attempts  made  by  Government  to  pur- 
chase the  support  of  that  journal.  After 
a  modest  and  manful  apology  for  coming 
forward  in  so  unusual  a  manner  with  a  per- 
sonal explanation,  he  says — "The  joint  pro- 
prietor and  exclusive  manager  of  this  paper, 
became  so  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1809, 
and  from  that  date  it  is  that  he  undertakes  to 
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justify  the  independent  spirit  with  which  it 
has  heen  conducted.  On  bis  commencing 
the  business,  he  gave  his  conscientious  and 
disinterested  support  to  (be  existing  Admin- 
istration— that  of  Lord  Sidmouth.  The  paper 
continued  that  support  of  the  men  in  power, 
but  without  suffering  them  to  repay  its  par- 
tiality by  contributions  calculated  to  pro- 
duce any  reduction  whatsoever  in  the  ex- 
pense of  managing  the  concern ;  because,  by 
such  admission  the  editor  was  conscious  he 
should  have  sacrificed  the  right  of  condemn- 
ing any  act  which  he  might  esteem  detri- 
mental to  the  public  welfare.  That  Ad- 
ministration therefore  had,  as  he  before 
stated,  his  disinterested  support,  because  he 
believed  it  then,  as  he  believes  it  now,  to 
have  been  a  virtuous  and  upright  Adminis- 
tration, but  not  knowing  bow  long  it  might 
continue  so,  he  did  not  choose  to  surrender 
his  right  of  free- judgment  by  acceptance  of 
obligations,  though  offered  in  the  most  un- 
exceptionable manner. 

*'  This  Ministry  was  dissolved  in  the  spring 
of  1804,  when  the  places  of  Lord  Sidmouth, 
Lord  St.  Vincent,  <&c.,  were  supplied  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  Lord  Melville,  ^c.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  Catamaran  Expedition  was  under- 
taken by  Lord  Melville :  and  at  a  subsequent 
period,  his  lordship's  practices  in  the  Navy 
department  were  brought  to  light  by  the 
Tenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Naval 
Inquiry.  The  editor's  father  held  at  that 
time,  and  had  held  for  eighteen  years  before, 
the  situation  of  printer  to  the  Customs.  The 
editor  knew  the  disposition  of  the  man  whose 
conduct  he  found  himself  obliged  to  con- 
demn, yet  he  never  refrained  a  moment  on 
that  account  from  speaking  of  the  Catamaran 
Expedition  as  it  merited,  or  from  bestowing 
on  the  practices  disclosed  in  the  Tenth  Re- 
port the  terms  of  reprobation  with  which 
they  were  greeted  by  the  general  sense  of 
the  country.  The  result  was  as  he  had  ap- 
prehended. Without  the  allegation  of  a 
single  complaint,  bis  family  was  deprived  of 
the  business,  which  had  been  so  long  dis- 
charged by  it,  of  printing  for  the  Customs — 
a  business  which  was  performed  by  con- 
tract, and  which,  he  will  venture  to  say,  was 
executed  with  an  economy  and  a  precision 
that  have  not  since  been  exceeded.  The 
Government  advertisements  were  at  the 
same  time  withdrawn." 

This  affair  was  alike  honorable  to  Mr. 
Walter  and  disgraceful  to  the  Ministry  of 
that  day.  An  attempt  was  made  to  alone 
for  the  injustice  at  a  subsequent  period. 
When    the    Grenville    Administration  was 
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formed,  in  1806,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
the  proprietors  of  77ie  Times  were  requested 
to  give  in  a  statement  of  the  loss  they  had 
sustained  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Custom 
House  business.  "  Various  plans  were  pro- 
posed for  the  recovery  of  it ;  at  last  in  the 
following  July  (1806),  a  copy  of  a  memo- 
rial to  be  presented  to  the  Treasury  was 
submitted  to  the  editor  for  bis  signature; 
but  believing,  for  certain  reasons,  that  the 
bare  reparation  of  an  injury  was  likely  to  be 
considered  as  a  favor,  entitling  those  who 
granted  it  to  a  certain  degree  of  influence 
over  the  politics  of  the  journal,  the  editor 
refused  to  sign  or  to  have  any  concern  in 
presenting  the  testimonial.  But  he  did 
even  more  than  this  ;  for  finding  that  a  me- 
morial was  still  likely  to  be  presented,  he 
wrote  to  those  from  whom  the  restoration  of 
the  employment  was  to  spring,  disavowing 
on  his  part  (with  whom  the  sole  conducting 
of  the  paper  renaained)  all  share  in  an  appli- 
cation which  he  conceived  was  meant  to 
fetter  the  freedom  of  that  paper.  The 
printing  business  to  the  Customs  has,  as 
may  perhaps  be  anticipated,  never  been  re- 
stored." 

Such  conduct  a&  this  on  the  part  of  a  mere 
journalist  was  not  to  be  endured,  and  ao* 
cordingly  every  effort  was  made  by  the 
Government  officials  to  prevent  The  TSmes 
from  obtaining  early  informatioh  relating  to 
the  progress  of  the  war.  To  such  an  ex- 
tent was  this  petty  system  of  warfare  carried^ 
that,  at  one  period,  The  77m^«' packages  from 
the  Continent  were  always  stopped  by  Gov- 
ernment at  the  outports,  while  those  for  the 
Ministerial  journals  were  allowed  to  pass. 
The  captains  of  foreign  vessels  were  asked 
by  a  Government  officer  at  Gravesend  if  they 
had  papers  for  The  Times  ;  if  they  had,  all 
such  were  regularly  stopped.  The  Graves- 
end  officer,  when  explanation  was  demanded, 
said  he  would  willingly  transmit  the  foreign 
papers  to  The  Times  with  the  same  punctu- 
ality as  he  did  those  belonging  to  the  other 
newspapers,  but  he  was  not  allowed.  After 
repeated  applications  on  the  subject  at  the 
Home  Secretary's  Office,  Mr.  Waiter  waa 
informed  that  he  might  receive  his  papers 
as  K favor  irom  Government.  This,  of  course, 
implying  the  expectation  of  a  corresponding 
favor  from  the  editor  in  the  spirit  and  tone 
of  his  publication,  was  firmly  rejected  ;  and 
"  be  in  consequence  suffered  for  a  time  (by 
the  loss  or  delay  of  important  packets)  for 
this  resolution  to  maintain,  at  all  hazards,  his 
independence." 

Had  The  Times  been  a  party  organ,  either 
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a  Piitite  or  Foxite,  these  attempts  of  the 
Govermnent  to  render  it  subseryient  to  the 
Ministry  of  the  day  would  hvre  4)ecii  #«m- 
petecl  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other.  But  the  great  object  which  the  late 
Mr.  Walter  seems  to  have  kept  steadfastly 
in  view  throughout  the  whole  of  his  editorial 
career,  was  to  steer  clear  of  all  parties.  By 
taking  this  independent  course.  The  Times 
has  frequently  been  exposed  to  much  abuse 
and  misrepresentation,  but  it  is  every  day 
becoming  more  and  more  evident,  that  to 
this  cause,  not  less  than  to  the  great  ability 
with  which  it  has  been  conducted,  has  the 
"  leading  journal*'  been  indebted  for  the  high 
position  which  it  now  occupies. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  war,  and  for  many 
years  after  its  close,  it  was  the  fashion  among 
the  liberal  party  to  abuse  The  Times,  in  a 
very  wholesale  indisciiminate  manner,  as  a 
mere  huckstering  journal,  animated  by  no 
higher  motive  than  a  desire  to  make  as  much 
money  as  possible.  This  was  the  view  taken 
by  Mr.  Hazlitt,  who  gave  the  following  char- 
acter of  it  in  1823: — 

"  The  Times  newspaper  is,  we  suppose,  en- 
titled to  the  character  it  gives  itself— of  being  the 
'  Leading  Journal  of  Europe ;'  and  is,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  engine  of  temporary  opinion  in  the 
world.  Still  it  is  not  to  our  taste — either  in  mat- 
ter or  manner.  It  is  elaborate,  but  heavy ;  full, 
but  not  readable :  it  is  stuffed  up  with  official  docu- 
ments, with  matter-of-fact  details.  It  seems  in- 
tended to  be  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  Keeper 
of  the  Records,  and  might  be  imagined  to  be 
composed  as  well  as  printed  with  a  steam-engine. 
It  is  pompous,  dogmatical,  and  full  of  pretensions ; 
but  neither  light,  various,  nor  agreeable.  It  sells 
more,  and  contains  more,  than  any  other  pa- 
per; and  when  you  have  said  this,  you  have 
said  all.  It  presents  a  most  formidable  front 
to  the  inexperienced  reader.  It  makes  a  toil  of 
pleasure.  It  is  said  to  be  calculated  for  peri^ons 
m  business,  and  yet  it  is  the  business  of  a  whole 
morning  to  get  through  it  Bating  voluminous 
details  of  what  had  letter  be  omitted  the  same 
things  are  better  done  in  the  Chronide.  To 
say  nothing  of  poetry  (which  may  be  thought  too 
frivolous  and  attenuated  for  the  atmosphere  of  the 
city),  the  prose  is  inferior.  No  equally  sterling 
articles  can  be  referred  to  in  it,  either  for  argu- 
ment or  wit.  More,  in  short,  is  effected  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle^  without  the  formality  and 
without  the  effort.  The  Tmes  is  not  a  classical 
paper.  It  is  a  commercial  paper — a  paper  of 
business,  and  it  is  conducted  on  principles  of  trade 
and  business.  It  floats  with  the  tide:  it  sails 
with  the  stream.  It  has  no  other  principle,  as  we 
take  it.  It  is  not  ministerial ;  it  is  not  patriotic : 
bot  it  is  dvic.  It  is  the  lungs  of  the  British  me- 
tropolis ;  the  mouthpiece,  oracle,  and  echo  of  the 
Stock  Exchange ;  the  representative  of  the  mer- 
cantile interest.  One  would  think  so  much  gravity 


of  style  might  be  accompanied  with'roore  steadi- 
ness  and  weight  of  opinion.  But  The  Times  con- 
forms to  the  chan/res  of  the  ium*  it  bmrs  down 
upon  a  question,  like  a  first-rate  man-of-war,  with 
streamers  flying,  and  all  hands  on  deck ;  bat  if 
the  first  broadside  does  not  answer,  tarns  abort 
upon  it,  like  a  triremed  galley,  firing  off  a  few 
paltry  squibs  to  cover  its  retreat  It  takes  up  no 
falling  cause ;  fights  no  up-hill*  battle ;  advocates 
no  great  principle ;  holds  out  a  helping  hand  to 
no  oppressed  or  obscure  individual,  it  is  *  ever 
strong  upon  the  stronger  side.'  Its  style  is  mag> 
niloqnent ;  its  spirit  is  not  magnanimoos.  It  is 
valiant,  swaggering,  insolent,  with  a  hundred 
thousand  readers  at  its  heels;  but  the  instant  the 
rascal  rout  turn  round  with  the  whiff  and  wind 
of  some  fell  circumstance.  The  Times — the  rene- 
gade, inconstant  7\'m«s— turns  with  them  I  Let 
the  mob  shout,  let  the  city  roar,  and  the  voice  of 
The  Times  is  heard  above  them  all,  with  out- 
rageous, deafening  clamor;  bot  let  the  valgar 
hobbub  cease,  and  no  whisper,  no  echo  of  il  is 
ever  ader  heard  in  The  Times.  like  Billy  Bot- 
tom in  the  play,  it  then  *  aggravates  its  voice  so, 
as  if  it  were  a  singing-dove,  or  it  were  any  night- 
ingale.* Its  coarse  ribaldry  is  turned  to  a  harm- 
less jest ;  its  swelling  rhodomontade  sinks  to  a 
vapid  commonplace ;  and  the  editor  arouses  him« 
self,  in  the  interval  before  another  great  explo- 
sion, by  collecting  and  publishing,  from  time  to 
time,  afiikiavits  of  the  numbers  of  bis  paper  sold 
in  the  last  stormy  period  of  the  Press. 

**  The  THmes  rose  into  notice  through  its  dili- 
gence and  promptitude  in  furnishing  Continental 
intelligence,  at  a  time  when  foreign  news  was 
the  most  interesting  commodity  in  the  market ; 
but,  at  present,  it  engrosses  every  other  depart- 
ment. It  grew  obscene  and  furious  daring  the 
Revolutionary  War ;  and  the  nicknames  which 
Mr.  Walter  bestowed  on  the  French  ruler  were 
the  counters  with  which  he  made  his  fortune. 
When  the  game  of  war  and  madness  was  over, 
and  the  proprietor  wished  to  pocket  bis  dear* 
bought  gains  quietly,  he  happened  to  have  a 
writer  in  bis  employ  who  wanted  to  roar  on,  as 
if  anything  more  was  to  be  got  by  his  eontinaal 
war-whoop,  and  who  scandalized  the  whole  body 
of  disinterested  Jews,  contractors,  and  stock-job- 
bers, by  the  din  and  smithering  with  which,  in  the 
piping  time  of  peace,  he  was  for  riveting  on  the 
chains  of  foreign  nations.  It  waa  found,  or 
thought  at  least,  that  this  couM  not  go  on.  The 
tide  of  gold  no  longer  flowed  np  the  river,  and 
the  tide  of  Billingsgate  and  blood  could  no  longer 
flow  down  it,  wiui  any  pretence  to  decency,  mo- 
rality, or  religion.  There  is  a  cant  of  patriotism 
in  the  city;  there  is  a  cant  of  humanity  among 
hackneyed  politicians.  The  writer  of  the  lead- 
ing ARTICLE,  it  is  true,  was  a  fanatic;  but  the 
proprietor  of  the  lsadwo  journal  was  neither  a 
martyr  nor  confessor.  The  principles  gave  way 
to  the  policy  of  the  paoer ;  and  that  waa  the 
origin  of  the  New  Times, 

Considering  that  this  was  written  thirty- 
two  years  ago,  most  people  will  be  astonish- 
ed to  find  how  closely  the  abusive  portion  of 
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it  resembles  the  popalar  notion  of  The  Times 
at  the  present  day.  The  vulgar  theory  re- 
garding the  politics  of  that  journal  is,  that 
Its  proprietors  care  for  nothing  bat  their 
profits ;  that  being,  as  Mr.  Hazlitt  represents 
it,  '*  a  paper  of  business,"  it  is  '^  conducted 
on  principles  of  trade  and  business."  What 
Mr.  Bright  affirmed  the  other  day,  regarding 
journalists  in  general,  that  "  they  care  more 
for  the  sale  of  newspapers  than  for  truth,"  is 
assumed  to  be  the  only  guiding  principle  of 
The  Times,  Hence,  as  we  are  told,  '*  it  takes 
up  no  falling  cause ;  fights  no  up-hill  battle ; 
advocates  no  great  principle;  holds  out  a 
helping  hand  to  no  oppressed  or  obscure  in- 
dividual." The  only  question  with  the  con- 
ductors of  it  is,  to  find  out  which  course  will 
increase  the  circulation  most  rapidly.  What- 
ever brings  most  money  into  the  treasury  is 
held  to  be  "  the  good  cause,"  and  is  defend- 
ed accordingly,  so  long  as  it  is  profitable. 

Now,  without  going  back  to  the  earlier 
history  of  The  Times,  to  which  Mr.  Hazlitt 
refers,  although  that  alone  would  furnish  facts 
enongh  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  his  con- 
chisions,  let  us  inquire  how  far  the  popular 
notion  of  the  unprincipled  character  of  The 
Times  is  based  on  fact.  Everybody  remem- 
bers, or  has  heard  of,  its  very  remarkable 
change  of  opinion  soon  after  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  when  it  gave  up  the  Whigs, 
and  became  the  unflinching  supporter  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
Who  can  forget  the  furious  storm  of  Whig 
and  Radical  abuse  with  which  Mr.  Walter 
and  his  editorial  staff  were  assailed  when  the 
change  first  became  manifest  ?  That  a  jour- 
nal which  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  agitation 
for  the  Reform  Bill  should  all  at  once,  turn 
round  and  oppose  the  wishes  of  those  by 
whom  "  that  first  instalment  of  their  rights  ' 
had  been  obtained,  was  deemed  a  most  un- 
pardonable offence.  What  everybody  ex- 
claimed against  was  the  monstrous  inconsist- 
ency of  the  leading  journal.  Up  to  a  certain 
date,  it  had  been  as  loyal  an  organ  of  the 
movement  as  the  most  zealous  democrat 
could  desire.  A  few  months  later,  it  was 
using  all  its  eloquence  to  show  that  the 
country  would  go  headlong  to  ruin  if  the  Qov- 
ernment  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Whiff- 
Radical  coalition.  And  yet,  as  Mr.  Carlyle 
incidentally  remarks  in  his  "Life  of  John 
Sterling,"  when  speaking  of  this  eventful 
epoch  in  the  history  of  The  Times^  the  in- 
consistency was  more  apparent  than  real.  **  If 
he  (Captain  Sterling,  then  principal  writer  in 
Tlie  Times)  marched  along,  ten  thousand 
strong,  in  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill,  indig- 
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nantly  denouncing  Taryism  and  its  obsolete, 
insane  pretensions ;  and  then  if,  after  some 
experience  of  Whig  management,  he  discern- 
ed that  Wellington  and  Peel,  by  whatever 
name  entitled,  were  the  men  to  be  depended 
on  by  England, — there  lay  in  all  this,  visible 
enough,  a  deeper  consistency,  far  more  im- 
portant than  the  superficial  one,  so  much 
clamored  after  by  the  vulgar.  Which  is  the 
lion's- skin  ;  which  is  the  real  lion  ?  Let  a 
man,  if  he  is  prudent,  ascertain  that  before 
speaking ; — but,  above  and  beyond  all  things, 
let  him  ascertain  it,  and  stand  valiantly  to  it 
when  ascertained  1" 

Looking  back  calmly  to  that  "  storm-and- 
pressure"  period,  with  its  strong  party  hatreds 
and  violent  anathemas  of  all  who  opposed 
the  popular  will,  as  the  worst  enemies  of  the 
human  race,  we  cannot  help  admiring  the 
indomitable  courage  with  which  The  Times 
fought  its  desperate  up-hill  battle.  Loud 
were  the  charges  of  renegadism,  bribery,  and 
want  of  principle,  with  which  its  name  was 
associated  in  every  Liberal  newspaper,  and  at 
every  gathering  of  Whigs  or  Radicals 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Nor  were 
the  charges  of  bribery  confined  to  mere 
vague  statements  of  its  having  sold  itself  to 
the  enemy.  Persons  pretending  to  be  on  the 
most  intimate  terms  with  Mr.  Barnes,  the 
editor,  affirmed  that  that  gentleman  had  re- 
ceived numerous  bribes  from  Louis  Philippe, 
Mehemet  Ali,  and  other  foreign  potentates. 
One  gentleman,  who  professed  to  be  a  writer 
of  foreign  articles  to  Tlie  Times,  affirmed 
that  he  had  seen  a  receipt  in  the  office  of 
that  journal  for  the  sum  of  5,000/.,  paid  by 
Louis  Philippe  to  the  establishment,  for  ser- 
vides  rendered  to  him  by  its  conductors.  Of 
course,  these  charges  were  implicitly  denied 
by  the  leading  journal,  nor  did  it  always 
keep  within  the  bounds  of  philosophic  calm- 
ness in  repelling  the  calumnies  with  which  it 
was  assailed.  In  general,  however,  its  de- 
meanor was  far  superior  to  that  of  the  Whig 
officials  and  their  underlings,  who  displayed 
a  most  unwarrantable  degree  of  rancor  in 
their  attacks  upon  their  formidable  opponent. 
Mr.  E.  J.  Stanley,  for  example,  in  addressing 
his  constituents,  during  the  brief  Peel  Ad- 
ministraUon,  in  the  early  part  of  1835,  charg- 
ed it  with  having  "  disgraced  the  public 
Press  by  the  prostitution  of  its  powers."  The 
Times  was  not  content  to  remain  silent  under 
so  gross  a  charge,  though  couched  in  a  vague 
expression.  In  commenting  upon  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Stanley,  it  dared  him  to  "  say  or  in- 
sinuate that  thb  paper  has,  directly  or  in- 
directly, ever  received  one  farthing's  worth 
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of  wages  or  consideration  for  any  line  it  has 
ever  taken  in  politics,  or  with  ever  so  remote 
a  reference  to  the  opinions  it  has  promulgat- 
ed since  the  dismissal  of  the  Whigs."  The 
challenge  was  not  accepted  ;  but  the  slander 
was  too  pro6 table  for  the  Whig  Opposition 
of  that  day  to  be  abandoned  merely  through 
want  of  evidence.  For  several  years  The 
Times  was  held  up  to  public  scorn  by  the 
Liberal  press  as  the  incarnation  of  all  that 
was  base  and  sordid ;  and'  the  people  of 
England,  believing  the  assertions  of  the  Lib- 
eral press,  revenged  themselves  on  "  the 
apostate  journal,"  by  forswearing  the  perusal 
of  it. 

As  the  distinctive  die  for  newspapers  did 
not  come  into  operation  till  the  end  of  1836, 
we  are  unnble  to  give  the  precise  circulation 
of  The  Times  in  any  year  previous  to  that 
date.  But  taking  that  paper  and  the  Even- 
ing Mail  together,  as  they  appear  in  the  re- 
turns, we  find  very  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
extent  to  which  Mr.  Walter  was  made  to  suf- 
fer,  for  having  dared  to  fight  an  up-hill  bat- 
tle against  public  opinion.  During  the  ten 
years  from  1821  to  1831,  the  circulation  of 
The  Times  increased  upwards  of  60  per  cent. 
After  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  it  fell 
considerably,  and  at  one  time  was  even  said 
to  have  sunk  below  the  Morning  Chronicle. 
In  1833-35,  the  three  London  papers  having 
the  highest  circulation  were — Tk»  Times^ 
Morning  Herald,  and  Morning  Chronicle, 
the  number  of  stamps  issued  to  these  three 
journals  having  been  as  follows : — 

nne>.  Moramg  Her.      Morning  Chron. 

1833    3,671,491    .    2,602,000    .     1,568,392 
1835    2,744,994    .    2,249,000    .     1,958,500 

Had  the  proprietors  of  The  Times  been 
looking  merely  to  the  shop  till,  as  they  are 
charged  with  having  always  done,  they  would 
surely  have  found  out  that  they  were  on  the 
wrong  side  before  they  had  suffered  so  great 
a  blo^  as  this  comparison  shows.  If  Mr. 
Hazlitt*s  description  of  its  fickleness  had  been 
correct,  now  was  the  time  for  it  to  change 
back  to  its  former  opinions.  **  It  is  valiant, 
swaggering,  insolent,"  says  the  sparkling  es- 
sayist, "  with  a  hundred  thousand  readers  at 
its  heels ;  but  the  instant  the  rascal  rout  turn 
round  with  the  whiff  and  wind  of  some  fell 
circumstance,  T%e  Times,  the  renegade,  in- 
consistent Times,  turns  with  them."  Where 
was  the  proof  of  this  in  1834-5  ?  The  pro- 
prietors of  The  Times  must  have  seen  their 
circulation  diminishing  from  week  to  week. 
"  The  vulgar  hubbub,  which  they  are  rep- 
resented as  watching  with  sordid,  obsequi- 
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ous  anxiety,  was  loud  and  an^ry  in  its  de- 
nunciation of  the  course  which  they  had 
adopted.  Taking  the  vuls;ar,  mere  shopkeep- 
er view  of  the  matter,  they  were  evidently 
on  the  losing  side,  for  the  Tory  Herald  had 
also  been  falling  in  circulation,  while  the 
Liberal  Chronicle  had  gained  considerably. 

Nor  will  it  explain  the  matter  a  whit  more 
satisfactorily,  on  the  vulgar  hypothesis,  to 
assume  that  even  if  the  circulation  did  suffer 
for  a  while,  there  must  have  been  some  com- 
pensation in  an  increase  of  advertisements, 
seeing  that  the  mercantile  and  trading  classes 
tended  more  to  the  Oonservative  than  to  the 
Whig-Radical  side.  Here  also,  however,  the 
stubborn  figures  in  the  Parliamentary  Returns 
refuse  to  accommodate  themselves  to  that 
plausible  view  of  the  question.  Taking  the 
same  three  London  newspapers,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  we  find  that  the  fol- 
lowing sums  were  paid  by  each  of  them,  re- 
spectively, for  Advertisement  Duty,  in  the 
years  1833-5 : — 


Times. 

tfoming  Her. 

Morning  Ghm 

1833 

£12,55$ 

.     £6,916 

.     £2,389 

1836 

7,946 

4,704 

.        3,100 

The  reduction  in  the  amount  of  duty  paid 
by  The  Times  during  these  two  years,  rep« 
res  ents  a  decrease  in  the  nett  income  from 
that  source  of  not  less  than  £20,000  per  an- 
num, in  addition  to  the  loss  sustained  from 
the  diminished  sale  of  newspapers,  which 
must  have  been  very  large,  as  the  profit  on 
each  copy  was  much  larger  than  it  is  at 
present. 

And  now,  after  looking  into  this  interest- 
ing epoch  in  the  history  of  The  Times,  so  far 
as  it  IS  visible  from  the  outside,  it  will  enable 
us  to  understand  the  matter  rather  better  if 
we  take  a  glimpse  behind  the  curtain,  in  or- 
der to  see  how  the  '*  Arch- Apostate"  bears 
himself  in  the  midst  of  all  the  turmoil  and 
opposition  he  had  to  encounter.  Such  a 
glimpse  we  are  fortunately  enabled  to  take 
by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  In  his  *'  Life  of 
John  Sterling," — son  of  "  The  Thunderer  of 
Printing-house-square,"  as  our  readers  will 
remember, — after  some  notice  of  Captain 
Sterling  and  his  connection  with  T^hs  Times^ 
**  especially  in  those  years,  1 830- 43,"he  gives 
the  following  invaluable  narrative : — 

**  Connected  with  this  matter,  a  remarkable  note 
has  come  into  nay  hands ;  honorable  to  the  man  1 
am  writing  of,  and,  in  some  sort,  to  another  high- 
er man ;  which,  as  it  may  now  (unhappily  for  us 
all)  be  published  without  scruple,  I  will  not  with* 
hold  here.  The  support  by  Edward  Sterling  and 
The  Times,  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  first  Ministry, 
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and  generally  of  Peel's  statemanahip,  was  a  con- 
Bpicuoas  fact  in  its  day ;  bat  the  return  it  met 
with  from  the  person  chiefly  interested  may  be 
considered  well  worth  record! ngf.  The  following 
letter,  after  meandering  through  I  know  not  what 
intricate  conduits,  and  consnltations  of  the  mys- 
terious entity  whose  address  it  bore,  came  to  Ed- 
ward Sterling,  as  the  real  fleah-and-blood  proprie- 
tor, and  haa  been  found  among  bis  papers.  It  is 
marked,  Private : 

«*  *  (Private.)  To  the  Editoe  of  lZ%e  Times, 

<  Whitehall,  April  18, 1835. 

'* '  Sir, — Having  this  day  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  King  the  Seals  of  Office,  I  can, 
without  any  imputation  of  an  interested  motive, 
or  any  impediment  from  scrupulous  feelings  of 
delicacy,  express  my  deep  sense  of  the  powerful 
support  which  that  Government  over  which  I  had 
the  honor  to  preside  received  from  The  Times 
newspaper. 

***  If  I  do  nol  offer  the  expressions  of  personal 
gratitude,  it  is  because  I  feel  that  such  expressions 
would  do  injustice  to  the  character  of  a  support 
which  was  given  exclusively  on  the  highest  and 
most  independent  grounds  of  public  principle.  I 
can  say  this  with  perfect  troth,  as  I  am  address- 
ing one  whose  person  even  is  unknown  to  me, 
and  who,  during  my  tenure  of  power,  studiously 
avoided  every  species  of  intercourse  which  could 
throw  a  suspicion  upon  the  motives  by  which  he 
was  actuated.  I  should,  however,  be  doing  injus- 
tice to  my  own  feelings,  if  I  were  to  retire  from 
office  without  one  word  of  acknowledgment ;  with- 
oat  at  least  assuring  you  of  the  admiration  with 
which  I  witnessed,  during  the  arduous  contest  in 
which  I  was  engaged,  the  daily  exhibition  of  that 
extraordinary  ability  to  which  I  waa  indebted  for 
a  support,  the  more  valuable  because  it  was  an 
impartial  and  discriminating  support ! 

** '  I  have  the  honor  to  1^,  Sir,  ever  your  most 
obedient  and  faithful  servant,        Robert  Peel.' 

**  To  which,  with  due  loftiness  and  diplomatic 
gravity  and  brevity,  there  is  answer,  draft  of  an- 
swer, In  Edward  Sterling's  hand,  from  the  myste- 
rioQs  entity  so  honored,  in  the  following  terms : — 

***To    THE  Right  Hon.    Sir    Robert  Peel, 

Bart.,  ETC. 

u  •  Sir — It  gives  me  sincere  satisfaction  to  learn 
from  the  Letter  with  which  you  have  honored  me, 
bearing  yesterday's  date,  that  you  estimate  so 
highly  the  efTurts  which  have  been  made  during 
the  last  Qye  months  by  The  Times  newspaper,  to 
support  the  cause  of  rational  and  wholesome 
Government  which  his  Majesty  had  entrusted  to 
your  guidance ;  and  that  you  appreciate  fairly  the 
disinterested  motives  of  regard  to  the  public  wel- 
fare, and  to  that  alone,  through  which  this  Jour- 
nal has  been  prompted  to  pursue  a  policy  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  of  your  AdminlstraLlon.  It  is, 
permit  me  to  say,  by  such  motives  only  that  The 
Times f  ever  since  1  have  known  it,  has  been  in- 
fluenced, whether  in  defence  of  the  Government 
of  tlie  day,  or  in  constitutional  resistance  to  it ; 
and  indeed  there  exists  no  other  motives  of  action 
fora  Journalist,  compatible  either  with  the  safety  of 


the  Press,  or  with  the  political  morality  of  the 
great  bulk  of  its  readers. 

'* '  With  much  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
Sir,  &c.,  The  Editor  of  *  The  Times.' 

**  Of  this  note,  I  do  not  think  there  was  the  least 
whisper  during  Edward  Sterling's  lifetime ;  which 
fact  also  one  likes  to  remember  of  him,  so  osten- 
tatious and  little  reticent  a  man.  For  the  rest, 
his  loyal  admiration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel» — sanc- 
tioned, and  as  it  were  almost  consecrated  to  his 
mind,  by  the  great  example  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, whom  he  reverenced  always  with  true 
hero-worship, — was  not  a  journalistic  one,  but  a 
mo9t  intimate  authentic  feeling,  sufficiently  ap- 
parent in  the  very  heart  of  his  mind.  Among  the 
many  opinions  liable  to  three  hundred  and  sixty* 
five  changes  in  the  course  of  the  year,  this  in  re- 
ference to  Peel  and  Wellington  was  one  which 
never  changed,  but  was  the  same  all  days  and 
hours.  To  which,  equable,  genuine,  and  coming 
still  oftener  to  light  in  those  times,  there  might 
one  other  be  added,  one  and  hardly  more !  fixed 
contempt,  not  unmingled  with  detestation,  for 
Daniel  O'Connell.  This  latter  feeling,  we  used 
often  laughingly  to  say,  was  his  grand  political 
principle,  the  one  firm  centre  where  all  eUe  went 
revolving.  But  internally,  the  other  also  was  deep 
and  constant ;  and  indeed  these  were  properly  his 
two  centres, — poles  of  the  same  axis,  negative 
and  positive,  the  one  presupposing  the  other. 

*'0'Connell  he  had  known  in  young  Dublin 
days ;  and  surely  no  man  could  well  venerate 
another  less !  It  was  his  deliberate,  unalterable 
opinion  of  the  then  Great  O.,  that  good  would 
never  come  of  him ;  that  only  mischief,  and  this 
in  huge  measure,  would  come.  That,  however 
showy  and  adroit  in  rhetoric  and  management,  he 
was  a  man  of  incurable  commonplace  intellect, 
and  of  no  character  but  a  hollow,  blustering,  pn- 
sillanimons,  and  nnaound  one;  great  only  in 
maudlin  patriotisms,  in  speciositiestastu cities, — in 
the  miserable  gifts  for  becoming  Chief  Demagogos^ 
Leader  of  a  deep-sunk  Populace  towards  t^  Lands 
of  Promise,  which  trade,  in  any  age  or  country, 
and  especially  in  the  Ireland  of  this  age,  our  in- 
dignant friend  regarded  (and  with  reason)  as  an 
extremely  ugly  one  for  a  man.  He  had  himself 
zealously  advocated  Catholic  Emancipation,  and 
was  not  without  bis  Irish  patriotism,  very  different 
from  the  Orange  sort ;  but  the  '  Liberator'  was 
not  admirable  to  him,  and  grew  daily  less  so  to  an 
extreme  degree.  Truly,  his  pcorn  of  the  said 
Liberator,  now  riding  in  supreme  dominion  on  the 
wings  of  blarney,  devil- ward  of  a  surety  with  the 
Liberated,  all  following  and  huzzaing;  his  fierce 
gttsta  of  wrath  and  abhorrence  over  him, — rose 
occasionally  almost  to  the  sublime.  We  laughed 
often  at  these  veheroencea;  and  they  were  not 
wholly  laughable ;  there  was  something  very  se- 
rious and  very  true  in  them  !  This  ccced  of  Ed- 
ward Sterling's  would  not  now  in  either  pole  of 
its  axis,  look  so  strange  as  it  then  did  in  many 
quarters." 

The  strong  dislike  which  Captain  Sterling 
entertained  towards  "the  then  great  0,"  as 
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Mr.  Carlyle  calls  him,  was  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  leading  articles  of  The  Times  in  those 
years,  provoking,  as  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, tbe  most  furious  invective  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  O'Connell.  Throwing  the  abusive 
part  of  the  discussion  wholly  aside,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  that  The  Timee  generally 
had  the  best  of  it  in  the  formidable  attacks  it 
made  upon  the  O'Connellism  of  the  Mel- 
bourne Administration.  ThiR  was  what  gall- 
ed tbe  Ministerial  Press  most  severely.  It  is 
true  that  the  Morning  Chronicle^  which  had 
become  a  thorough-going  Melbourne  organ 
by  that  time,  laid  great  stress  upon  the  per- 
sonal abuse  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  but  that  could 
easily  have  been  endured,  had  the  party  not 
felt  ashamed  of  the  extent  to  which  they 
were  indebted  for  support  to  Mr.  O'Connell's 
devoted  phalanx.  In  the  first  trial  of  strength 
between  the  followers  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  their  opponents,  when  the  new  Parlia- 
ment assembled  in  1835,  it  was  clearly  shown 
by  The  Times  that  the  latter  were  indebted 
for  their  majority  to  the  advocates  of  Repeal. 
On  the  question  of  the  Speakership,  tbe 
English  and  Scottish  votes  alone  would  have 
left  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Abercromby  in  a 
minority.  For  the  small  majority  which  they 
were  enabled  to  claim,  they  were  indebted  to 
Mr.  O^Connell ;  and  for  that  valuable  service 
he  received  tbe  most  unbounded  praise  from 
the  Liberal  press.  In  those  days  the  true 
nature  of  the  alliance  between  the  Wbigs  and 
Mr.  0*Connell  was  not  so  well  understood  as 
it  is  at  present.  One  of  the  most  unpardon- 
able sins  of  The  Timee,  therefore,  in  the  es- 
timation of  all  ardent  Liberals,  was  its  daring 
to  denounce  the  weakness  and  want  of  prin- 
ciple displayed  by  the  Whig  Administration 
in  the  gleans  it  took  to  secure  the  votes  and 
goodwill  of  the  Irish  Brigade.  Now  that 
the  influence  of  Mr.  0*Connell  has  utterly 
died  out,  and  that  public  opinion  has  gradu- 
ally come  round  to  the  views  held  all  along 
by  The  Timee,  few  persons  will  believe  that 
party  feeling  could  ever  have  so  far  distorted 
the  real  facts  of  the  case  as  to  represent  that 
journal  as  the  worst  enemy  of  Ireland,  sim- 
ply because  it  exposed  the  dangerous  quack- 
ery of  Mr.  O'Oonnell,  and  the  mischievous 
weakness  of  a  Government  depending  on  him 
and  his  followers  for  its  existence. 

Tbe  "up-hill  battle'*  of  The  Times  lasted 
several  years  after  1836.  Even  so  late  as 
1838  it  was  made  to  suffer  in  its  pecuniary 
interests  for  not  accommodating  itself  to  tbe 
popular  cry,  while  the  Morning  Chronicle  was 
rewarded  for  its  support  of  the  Whig  Minis- 
try by  so  great  an  increase  of  circulation  as 


to  bring  it  within  a  very  short  distance  of  Tlu 
Times.  That  was  the  second  year  after  the 
reduction  of  the  newspaper  stamp  duty  from 
3^.,  to  Id,  Under  the  influence  of  the  re- 
duced price,  the  sale  of  the  Morning  CArtm- 
icle  rose  rapidly,  while  The  7%mes  was  only 
able  to  maintain  its  ground,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  comparison  of  the  num- 
ber of  stamps  consumed  by  the  two  papers 
in  1837-8 : — 


Times. 

Morning  Chrooiele 

1837    . 

.     3,066,000    . 

.     .     1,840,000 

1838    . 

.     3,065.000     . 

.     .     2,760,000 

Had  The  Times  remained  stationary  for 
another  year,  and  the  Morning  Chronicle 
merely  gained  one-tbird  of  the  increase  which 
took  place  in  1838,  the  latter  journal  would 
have  been  tbe  highest  in  the  list  of  London 
newspapers.  But  tbe  tide  had  now  turned 
in  favor  of  The  7%mes,  Tbe  following  year 
witnessed  its  rapid  increase  of  circulaiion* 
and  tbe  equally  sudden  fall  of  the  Chronicle, 
From  1835  to  1839  the  weakness  of  the 
Whig  Administration  became  more  and  more 
manifest  every  session;  but  it  was  not  till 
1839  that  tbe  perseverance  of  "the  leading 
journal"  began  to  be  rewarded.  In  that 
year  the  circulation  rose  from  3,066,000,  at 
which  point,  as  we  have  seen,  it  had  stood  for 
two  years,  to  4,300,000  ;  while  the  Chronicle 
declined  from  2,760,000  to  2,028,000.  In 
ten  years  later,  1849,  The  Times  had  risen 
to  11,300,000— an  increase  of  7,000,000; 
and  by  the  stamp  returns  for  the  first  half 
of  the  present  year,  the  circulation  of  J^ 
Times,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  ta* 
ble,  has  greatly  increased  since  that  period : 

Retom  of  tbe  Number  of  Newspaper  Stamps 
issued  to  each  of  the  following  London  Newspa- 
pers for  tbe  first  six  months  of  1856: — 
Times  .  .  ^       9,176,788 

Morning  Advertiser   .  «        1,034.618 

Daily  News    .  .  825.000 

Morning  Herald  .  664,000 

Morning  Foot  .  466,000 

Morning  Chronicle    -  .  401,500 


Globe 
San    . 
Standard 


640.000 
378  000 
303,000 


Instead  of  forming  little  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  circulation  of  the  London 
Daily  Press,  as  was  the  case  a  few  years 
after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  7^e 
Times  now  monopolizes  nearly  three-fourthc 
of  it.  From  2,744,000  in  1835,  it  has 
moanted  to  18,350,000  in  1855,  supposing 
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the  latter  half  of  the  year  to  equal  the  first 
ha]f — an  increase  of  nearly  six  hundred  per 
cent.    A  large  portion  of  this  increase  has 
been  at  the  expense  of  the  other  daily  news- 
papers, as  the  aggregate  circulation  of  Che 
London  Daily  Press  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
consumption  of   newspapers  throughout  the 
country  generally.     During  the  last  thirty 
years,  the  total  circulation  of  the  London 
Daily  Press  has  not  increased  much  more  than 
sixty  per  cent.,  while  the  total  consumption 
of  newspapers  in  Great  Britain  for  the  same 
period,  is  not  less  than  three  hundred  per 
cent,  above  what  it  was  at  the  former  period. 
When  Lord  John  Russell  brought  forward 
his  motioQ  in  favor  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
in  1822,  he  referred  to  the  increased  circula- 
tion of  newspapers  as  an  argument  for  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage.    There  were  at 
the  time,  he  said,  no  less  than  23,600,000 
newspapers  circulated  annually  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  was  more  than  double  what 
the  consumption  had  been  thirty  years  pre- 
viously.    Of  these  23,600,000,  the  London 
daily  journals  sold  not  less  than  14,000,000 
or  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  whole.     At 
present,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  sale  of  Ths 
Times,  the  aggregate  circulation  of  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Press  does  not  form  more  than 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of   the 
newspapers  consumed  annually  in  the  United 
Kingdom.     This  difference  in  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  London  Daily  Press  to  the 
aggregate  circulation,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
piore  rapid  increase  of  London  and  provin- 
eial  weekly  newspapers,  especially  the  latter 
class.    Tne  fact  is  interesting  to  the  politi- 
cian and  the  statesman,  in  so  far  as  it  serves 
to  show  the  strong  Anglo-Saxon  tendency  to 
individualization,  as  opposed  to  the  Gallic 
love  of  centralization.     We  have  no  means 
of  comparing  the  Paris  and  provincial  circu- 
lation of  newspapers ;  but  it  would  surprise 
us  very  much  to  find  the  French  provmcial 
newspapers  forming  anything  like  the  same 
proportion  of  the  aggregate  circulation  as 
they  constitute  in  Great  Britain. 

When  Mr.  Mowbray  Morris,  the  manager 
of  The  TimeSy  was  examined  before  the  tie- 
lect  Committee  on  Newspaper  Stamps,  he 
was  asked,  among  other  questions,  how  it 
happened  that  The  Times  was  preferred  to 
other  newspapers,  even  by  the  woi  king- 
classes  ?  ilia  answer  seems  to  have  been 
dictated  by  modesty  rather  than  common 
sense.  "  The  other  papers,"  said  Mr.  Morris, 
"in  point  of  tone,  are  perhaps  as  good,  only 
perhaps  Ths  Times  has  got  the  ear  of  the 
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market ;  and  there  is  a  prestige  attached  to 
its  name,  and  they  take  it  in  preference  to 
Tlie  Chronicle,  or  other  daily  papers,  though 
these  papers  are  just  as  good."     Now,  this 
is  too  modest  by  half,  and  does  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  explain  the  secret  of  The 
Times*   success.     Mr.   Morris   talks   of  "a 
prestige  attached  to  its  name,"  but  of  what 
avail  was  anything  of  that  kind  in  1833-8, 
when  it   was  fighting    its    arduous    battle 
against  0*Counellism    and    the    Melbourne 
Government?      If    the    manager    of     Tfie 
Times  had  ever  read  the  address  of  the  late 
Mr.  John  Walter  to  the  electors  of  Berksihire 
in  1834,  he  would  have  found  a  much  bet- 
ter reason   for   the   preference   which    the 
working-classes  have  for  that  journal.     In 
that  address,  Mr.  Walter,  after  referring  to 
certain    charges   brought    against  the   sin- 
cerity of  his  Reform  principles,  very  shrewdly 
remarked,    that   '*lt  is  not  talking    about 
Reform  that  constitutes  a  Reformer,  but  the 
rendering  positive  service  to  those  who,  un- 
der the  old  system,  had  but  few  advocates^ and 
but  little  means  of  making  their  wants  known. 
This  is  the  capacity  in  which  I  hope  always 
to  show  myself  a  genuine  Reformer."    This 
was  no  mere  electioneering  clap- trap.     No  * 
one  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  way 
in  which    The  Times  has  been  conducted, 
apart  from  its  political  character,  can  have 
failed  to  notice  that  it  pays  more  attention  to 
the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  unrepre- 
sented portion  of  the  laboring- classes  than 
any  other  paper  in  the  kingdom.    This  has 
always  been  a  feature  in  its  columns,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  this  has  contributed  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  popularity  which  it 
has  so  long  had  among  those  whom   Mr. 
Morris  teims  "the  common  people." 

But  the  main  cause  of  the  wonderful  suc- 
cess of  The  Times,  during  the  last  sixteen 
years — for  it  is  only  since  1839  that  it  has 
risen  so  far  beyond  all  competition — has 
been  its  faithful  adherence  to  the  rule  laid 
down  bj  the  late  Mr.  Walter,  of  keeping 
itself  clear  of  all  party  connections.  Bv 
taking  that  course,  it  not  only  cut  away  all 
chance  of  rising  into  favor  on  a  sudden  popu- 
larity through  the  success  of  this  or  that 
class  of  politicians,  but  exposed  itself  to  much 
obloquy  and  misrepresentation  for  its  allt;ged 
want  of  principle,  seeing  that  it  advocated 
neither  the  one  side  nor  the  other  of  any 
great  quesiion,  on  mere  party  grounds,  but 
dared  to"  condemn  any  act  detilmental  to  the 
public  welfare,"  irrespective  of  the  men  who 
formed  the  ministry  of  the  day.  This  was 
the  cause  of  its  being  expoeed  to  so  much 
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perseoution  from  the  underlings  of  Govern- 
ment  in  the  early  part  of  its  career,  and  of 
its  receiving  so  little  credit  or  sympathy  for 
those  sufferings  from  either  the  Whig  or  the 
Tory  party.  Had  the  **  Gentlemen  of  the 
Press"  at  that  period  been  able  to  rise  above 
trade  considerations,  or  party  feeling,  they 
would  have  admired  the  downiight  honesty 
of  Mr.  Waller  in  refusing  even  the  semblance 
of  Government  patronage  in  any  shape ;  and 
the  indomitable  courage  witn  which  he 
struggled  against  the  disgraceful  attempts  of 
Ministers  to  destroy  the  property  he  had 
created  by  his  enterprise,  because  he  refused 
to  make  his  paper  a  party  organ.  Had  The 
Times  attached  itself  to  either  side,  it  would 
have  been  safe  from  persecution,  as  the  un- 
derstanding which  then  existed  between  the 
leaders  of  the  two  aristocratic  parties  would 
have  prevented  the  infliction  of  such  injus- 
tice as  it  was  made  to  suffer.  It  was  only  in 
the  case  of  a  Pariah  journal,  which  refused 
to  swear  allegiance  to  Pitt  or  Fox,  or  any  of 
their  successors,  that  the  Government  could 
thus  venture  to  act  with  impunity.  How 
thoroughly  the  bias  of  party  feeling  had 
deadened  all  sympathy  among  the  literary 
.  men  of  that  day  with  the  efforts  made  by 
The  Times  to  defend  the  independence  of 
the  Press,  may  be  seen  from  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Hazlitt  speaks  of  the  marvellous 
efforts  of  Mr.  Walter  to  obtain  the  earliest 
news  from  the  seat  of  war.  '<  The  Times 
rose  into  notice,"  he  says,  *'  through  its  dili- 
gence and  promptitude  in  furnishing  Conti- 
nental Intelligence,  at  a  time  when  foreign 
news  was  the  most  interesting  commodity." 
Not  a  word  is  said  about  the  courage  dis- 
played by  the  editor  of  The  Times  in  con- 
tending, single  handed,  against  the  insidious 
efforts  of  Government  to  thwart  his  carefully 
planned  schemes  for  making  that  journal  the 
best  authority  on  foreign  affairs.  Mr.  W^al- 
ter^s  exertions  to  obtain  foreign  intelligence 
were,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  in  the  state- 
ment to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
*'  of  a  magnitude  to  create  no  ordinary  anx- 
ieiyjn  his  mind  respectmg  their  result ;  yet 
from  the  period  of  the  Sid  mouth  Adminis- 
tration, Government  from  time  to  time  em- 
ployed every  means  in  its  power  to  coun- 
teract  his  designs,  and  he  is  indebted  for  his 
success  ooly  to  professional  exertion  and  the 
private  friendnhip  of  persons  unconnected 
with  politics."  But  what  did  Mr.  Hazlitt 
care  for  all  that  ?  The  Times  had  been  one 
of  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  the  war 
against  Napoleon,  the  god  of  his  idolatry, 
and  had  even  urged  the  imprisonment  or 
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banishment  of  the  dethroned  Emperor. 
Toward  a  journalist  guilty  of  such  crimes  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  show  any  sym- 
pathy. 

We  make  no  apology  for  having  devoted 
so  much  space  to  the  history  of  a  newspaper 
which  is  now  universally  recognized  as  the 
leading  organ  of  the  public  in  this  country. 
Some  of  the  causes  which  have  contribated 
to  raise  it  to  that  proud  eminence  we  have 
endeavored  to  trace.  A  more  powerful  cause, 
perhaps,  than  any  of  those  we  have  indi- 
cated, has  been  the  gradual  dislocation  of 
parties  since  the  accession  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  to  office,  in  1 84 1.  Let  any  one  com- 
pare the  leading  articles  of  the  newspapers 
of  the  present  day  on  the  Russian  war  with 
those  of  the  Ministerial  and  Opposition  jour- 
nals during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the 
present  century,  and  he  will  be  struck  with 
the  change  which  has  taken  pbce.  Party 
politicians  who  have  grown  gray  in  the  ser- 
vice of  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  aristocratic  parties  by  whom  all  the 
honors  and  influence  of  office  are  monopo- 
lized, may  look  back  with  fond  regret  to  the 
spirit-stirring  contests  of  which  the  News- 
paper Press  was  made  the  arena — 

*'  In  their  hot  youth,  when  George  the  Third  was 
King;»' 

but  if  individuals  have  lost  a  perennial  source 
of  interest  and  excitement  by  the  decline  of 
party  feeling,  and  the  disgraceful  conflicts 
springing  out  of  its  tyrannical  sway,  the  pub- 
lic has  gained  immensely  by  the  change. 
Speaking  of  the  London  Daily  Press  at  large, 
we  cannot  say  that  it  has  benefited  in  aa 
equal  degree.  One  striking  result  of  the 
altered  sute  of  public  feeling  has  been,  the 
decline  of  influence  and  circulation  among 
those  journals  which  indulge  most  in  strong 
party  feeling.  This  is  placed  beyond  all 
possibility  of  contradiction  by  the  Newspaper 
Stamp  Returns.  On  reference  to  them,  we 
find  that  the  Ultra-Tory  Standard  has  grad- 
ually declined  from  a  circulation  of  1,500,000 
in  1835,  to  one  of  404,000  in  1855  ;  while 
the  Morning  Chronicle^  which,  after  serriiig 
the  Whigs  too  faithfully  for  half  a  century, 
became  the  organ  of  the  Doctrinaire  Peelites. 
and  fought  their  battle  with  great  ability 
up  to  a  recent  date,  has  sunk  from  2,750,000 
in  1888,  to  803,000  in  1855.  The  DaUy 
News^  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  quite  as 
free  from  party  bias  as  The  TimMS^  and  much 
more  chivalrous — ^not  resting  satisfied  with 
being  merely  a  reflex  of  public  optnion — 
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stands  higher  in  the  list  than  all  the  remain* 
ing  journals,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ad* 
vertiser,  which  is  chiefly  indebted  for  its 
larger  qiroulation  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
property  of  the  Yictuallers'  Association. 

That  The  T^mes  may  have  been  rewarded 
beyond  its  merits  of  late  years  for  the  per- 
secation  it  endured  at  a  former  period,  is  not 
at  all  unlikely.    The  public  are  very  apt  to 
go  to  extremes  in  such  cases.     Making  every 
allowance  for  that    tendency,  however,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  '*  leading  journal 
of  Europe"  is  well  entitled  to  the  grHiitude 
and  support  of  the  people  of  England,  for 
the  services  it  has  rendered  during  the  last 
two  years,  in  vindicating  the  cause  of  civili- 
zation against  its  direst  enemy.    So  long  as 
there  was  any  chance  of  war  being  averted, 
The  TinuB  used  its  influence  in  support  of 
Lord  Aberdeen.    For  doing  so,  it  incurred 
much  odium  throughout  the  period  of  nego- 
tiation.   Loud  and  angry  were  the  charc^es  of 
Russian  bribery  and  influence  with  which  it 
was  assailed  by  its  contemporaries,  for  point- 
ing out  the  difficulties  we  must  prepare  to 
encounter  in  going  to  war  with  Russia  for 
Turkish  independence.     No  member  of  the 
Peace  Society  could  have  asked  the  con- 
ductors of  that  journal  to  go  farther  than  it 
did  in  1 853,  in  trying  to  persuade  the  people 
of  England  to  consider  well  what  they  were 
about,  before  embarking  in  a  war  against  the 
greatest  military  power  iu  Europe.    In  taking 
that  unpopular  course,  it  exhibited  its  usual 
Conservatism.     But,  the  decision  once  made, 
Th^  Times  has  shown  no  faltering  or  half- 
heartedness  in  its  advocacy  of  the  great  cause 
in  which  the  nation  has  embarked,  or  in  its 
support  of  those  statesmen  who  have  shown 
the  most  resolute  determination  to  prosecute 
the  war  with  vigor.    True   to  its  original 
maxim  of  *'  measures,  not  men,"  it  has  be- 
oome  the  warm  panegyrist  of  Lord  Palmer- 
slon,  because  it  finds  him  the  only  one  among 
our  leading  statesmen  who  appears  to  com- 
prehend the  greatness  of  the  task  he  has 
undertaken,  and  who  has  shown  himself  de- 
termined to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England.     When  the  Aberdeen  Qov- 
emment  seemed  careless  about  carrying  on 
the  war,  or  blundered  in  the  management  of 
ity  owing  to  the  distraction  of  internal  divis- 
ions. Tits  Timee  gave  eloquent  utterance  to 
the  strong,  united,  national  voice,  and  the 
result  was  the  abscission  of  the  Peace  mem- 
bers of  ^the  Cabinet.    What  might  have  been 
done  to  betray  the  public  interest  for  Whig 
or  Peelite  purposes,  by  means  of  a  party 
Press,  had  such  an  agency  been  availablei 
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may  be  conceived  by  those  who  have  studied 
the  history  of  party  conflicts  in  this  country. 
Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  neither 
th^  Manchester  nor  the  Oxford  section  of  the 
Peace  party  could  find  an  organ  possessing 
influence  enough  to  give  them  the  slightest 
chance  of  making  parly  feeling  a  substitute 
for  public  opinion,  as  in  the  ''good  old 
times."  Because  Mr.  Laing  is  anxious  for 
peace,  he  complains  that  ^'the  country  is 
governed  by  The  Times  newspaper."  He 
ought  rather  to  say  that  the  Government  is 
governed  by  public  opinion  acting  through 
that  journal.  Those  who  wish  to  change 
the  action  of  the  present  Administration  with 
regard  to  the  war,  ought  first  to  try  what 
they  can  do  in  operating  upon  the  public 
mind.  Till  they  have  done  that  successfully, 
it  is  useless  to  rail  at  the  autocracy  of  The 
Tim^s, 

Indeed  we  are  disposed  to  welcome  a  des^ 
potism  which  wields  its  power — not  through 
the  mechanism   of  external  laws,  but    by 
appeals  to  the  judgment  and  feelings  of  the 
people.    We  only  mourn  that  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  autocracy  do  not  evince  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  great  and  solemn  responsi- 
bilities which  attach  to  the  exercise  of  such 
a  mighty  influence  as  that  which  is  now  ex- 
erted   by  7^  Times,    If,  when  Hungarian 
liberty  was  in  the  balance  against  Austrian 
oppression  and  Russian  bayonets.  The  Times 
had  thrown  the  weight  of  its  advocacy  oq 
the  side  of  bight,  how  different  might  have 
been  the  present  position  of  Europe!    To 
trample  down  human  freedom  on  the  plains 
of  Hungary  was  not  only  in  itself  a  monstrous 
irreparable  wrong,  whicn  neither  the  Govern- 
ment nor  the  leading  journal  of  England 
ought  to  have  witnessed  without  the  most 
vehement  protestations ;  it  was  also  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  the  invasion  of  the  Turkish 
Principalities.    Who  will  venture  to  affirm 
that  if  The  Timee  had  spoken  the  right  words 
at  the  right  time — if  it  had  made  use  of  its 
vast  power  to  rouse  the  people  of  England 
to  active  sympathy  with  the  struggling  Hun- 
garians before  it  became  too  late — that  we 
should  not  have  been  saved  from  the  terrible 
war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  ?    Again, 
how   much   precious    time   hss    been  lost, 
how  much  our  energies  have  been  cramped 
and  nullified,  what  sins  of  omission  were 
committed  by  the  Allies  in  Turkey,  and  even 
by  the  Turks  themselves  under  our  influence, 
in  deference  to  Austria  1    Austria,  between 
whom  and  ourselves  there  is  not,  and  cannot 
be,  politically  speaking,  a  single  bond  of  sym- 
pathy, has  been  courted  and  implored  as 
66 
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though  she  held  the  destinies  of  Europe  in 
her  hands.  If,  instead  of  preaching  up  and 
defending  this  costly  folly,  in  which  our  suc- 
cessive cahinets  have  persisted,  The  Times 
had  from  the  first  seen  and  denounced  it, 
Austria  would  not  now  he  secretly  boasting 
the  possession  of  the  Principalities  ss  the 
price  of  her  wretched  selfishness  and  perfidy, 
ifow  the  great  journal  has  discovered  and 
freely  confesses  its  immense  mistake.  But 
such  mistakes  are  something  more  than  er- 
rors of  judgment ;  those  who  commit  them 
have  no  steadfast  faith  in  truth.  Here,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  is  the  weak  point  in  The  TitMS : 
it  too  often  adheres  to  a  short-sighted  expe- 
diency, and  exhibits  a  general  distrust  of  ab- 
stract right  and  the  fundamental  principles 


[Dec., 

of  justice:  and  is,  moreover,  the  reflex 
rather  than  the  originator  of  public  opinion. 
We  are  painfully  sensible  of  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  combining  in  the  same  journal 
pecuniary  success  and  lofty  morality.  The 
one  is  an  essential  of  existence ;  it  is  safer  to 
wait  for  the  other  until  its  presence  be  de* 
manded  by  the  public  at  large.  But  7%« 
TifMH^  with  a  circulation  of  18,000,000  a 
year,  can  well  afford  to  put  aside  all  quea* 
tions  of  temporary  pecuniary  success,  to  be* 
come  the  exponent  and  champion  of  prinei- 
ples  tersus  expediency,  to  show  that  expedi- 
ency is  indeed  not  expedient  if  it  does  not 
coincide  with  the  right,  and  to  be  no  longer 
the  mere  reflex  and  echo  of  popular  thought 
and  will,  but  its  source  and  guide. 


-¥*' 
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Upwards  of  twenty-three  centuries  ago,  a 
aeries  of  mounted  couriers  might  be  seen  hast- 
ening at  full  speed  along  the  road  which  led 
from  the  Grecian  Hellespont  to  the  royal 
town  of  Susa.     For  each  day  of  the  journey 
a  fresh  messenger  was  ready,  who,  having  re- 
ceived the  King's  commands,  started  off,  de- 
spite of  heat  by  day  and  darkness  by  night, 
through  all  weathers,  until  the  capital  was 
reached.  The  last  of  their  number  found  the 
citizens  exulting  over  the  anticipated  capture 
of  Athens,  and  the  city  decked  with  joyful 
garlands  and  sacrifices;    but  his   message 
changed  the  scene  into  one  of  mourning  for 
their  countrymen,  and  anxiety  for  their  Mon- 
arch.   He  told  of  the  complete  discomfiture 
of  the  Persian  Expedition,  and  the  total  rout 
of  Xerxes  at  the  battle  of  Salamis.    Such 
was  the  event  to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
the  first  historic   mention  of  "the  Post," 
which  occurs  in  the  romantic  chapters  of  the 
*<  Father  of  History."    Strange  it  seems  to 
ourselves,  who  are  so  accustomed  to  its  con- 
veniences, and  would  suffer  so  keenly  from 

o  First  Beport  of  the  Postmaster-General,  on  the 
Post^OtBce.  Presented  to  hoth  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment by  CommAnd  of  Her  Majesty.  London : 
Printed  for  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office.  1856. 


their  interruption,  that  the  Republics  of 
neither  Greece  nor  Rome  appointed  any  such 
means  of  communication  at  home  or  abroad. 
No  established  post,  arriving  at  stated  inter- 
vals, acquainted  Atticus  with  the  news  of 
Rome,  or  with  his  friend  Cicero's  views  on 
existing  politics ;  and  the  letters  of  the  great 
orator  to  his  intimate  friends,  which  school- 
boys suppose  to  have  descended  for  their 
peculiar  annoyance,  were  either  carried  by 
the  hand  of  an  especial  messenger,  or,  more 
generally,  **  favored"  by  a  friend.  Despot* 
ism  called  *'the  Post"  again  into  exi^ 
ence ;  and  we 'find  it  mentioned  in  the  Code 
of  Theodosius;  whilst  the  vast  extent  of 
Charlemagne's  Empire  required,  and  is  said 
to  have  enjoyed,  its  aid. 

So  short  is  the  ancient  history  of  a  service 
of  which  the  benefits  are  now  so  universally 
experienced.  Even  when  it  existed  at  all,  it 
was  rather  a  public  horse-post  for  messages 
than  a  conveyance  for  letters ;  so  that,  in 
our  acceptation  of  the  term,  the  Post-Office 
is  a  modern  invention.  As  no  department  of 
the  public  service  brings  its  advantages  more 
immediately  before  all  classes  of  society,  we 
I  propose,  with  the  aid  of  the  small  Blue-Book 
I  before  us,  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  its  past 
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history,  and  an  account  of  its  present  oondi- 
lion  and  working. 

The  first  public  conveyers  of  letters  in 
England  were  the  common  carriers,  who  be- 
gan to  ply  regularly  with  pack-horses  about 
the  time  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  So  early, 
indeed,  as  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  centuries,  we  find 
"  Haste,  Poste,  Haste,*'  on  the  backs  of  pri- 
vate letters ;  and  in  1548  the  charge  for  post- 
horses  was  fixed  by  statute  at  a  penny  a  mile. 
The  first  establishment  of  a  Letter  Post  by 
Government  was  in  the  reign  of  James  L, 
who  set  on  foot  a  Post-Office  for  letters  to 
foreign  countries,  "for  the  benefit  of  the 
English  merchants.'*  It  would  seem  that 
foreigners  resident  in  this  country  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  appointing  their  own  Post- 
master; and  the  English  accused  them  of 
detaining  their  letters,  and  so  getting  an 
unfair  advantage  of  the  markets. 

The  age  of  the  Stuarts  was  rich  in  monopo- 
lies, and  the  sale  of  offices ;  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  Charles  I.  assigning  the  office  of 
Postmaster  of  Foreign  rosts  in  reversion, 
and  strictly  enjoining  *'  that  none  but  his  then 
Foreign  Postmasters  do  hereafter  presume  to 
exercise  any  part  of  that  office.'*  The  route 
between  London  and  Paris  was  fixed  in  1630, 
by  convention  between  Charles  I.  and  Louis 
XIII.,  byway  of  Dover  and  Calais,  and  thence 
through  Boulogne,  Abbeville,  and  Amiens. 
In  the  same  reign,  the  first  post  for  inland 
letters  was  established. 

**  The  King  issaed  a  Proclamation,  in  which  he 
recites  that  up  to  that  time  there  had  been  no  cei^ 
tain  comma  nidation  between  England  and  Scot- 
taod :  wherefore  he  now  commands  his  Postmas- 
ter of  England  for  foreign  parts  to  settle  a  fan- 
ning post  or  two,  to  rnn  night  and  day  between 
Edinborough  and  London,  to  go  thither  and  come 
back  again  in  six  days,  and  to  take  with  them  all 
Boch  letters  as  shall  be  directed  to  any  post-town 
in  or  near  that  road." 

It  is  at  the  same  time  ordered,  that  bye- 
posts  shall  be  connected  with  many  places 
on  the  main  line,  to  brin?  in  and  carry  out 
the  letters  to  and  from  Lincoln,  Hull,  and 
other  towns.  A  similar  post  to  Chester  and 
Holyhead,  and  another  to  Exeter  and  Ply- 
mouth, are  to  be  established  :  and  it  is  prom- 
ised that,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  like  con. 
veyanoe  shall  be  organised  for  the  Oxford 
and  Bristol  road,  and  also  for  that  leading 
through  Colchester  to  Norwich.  The  rates 
of  postage  are  fixed  at  twopence  the  single 
letter  for  any  distance  under  eighty  miles ; 
fourpence  up  to  a  hundred  and  Forty  miles ; 
sixpence  for  any  longer  distance  in  England ; 


and  eightpence  to  any  place  in  Scotland.  By 
a  subsequent  Proclamation  of  1637,  it  is  or- 
dered that  no  other  messengers,  nor  foot- 
posts,  shall  carry  any  letters,  but  those  alone 
which  shall  be  employed  by  the  King^s  Post- 
master-General, unless  to  places  which  the 
King's  Posts  do  not  go,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  common  known  carriers  or  messengers 
particularly  sent  on  purpose,  or  persons  car- 
rying a  letter  for  a  friend.     (Pp.  9,  10.) 

From  this  tim^,  the  Post- Office  may  be 
considered  to  have  become  one  of  the  settled 
institutions  of  the  country. 

Of  course  the  patriots  loudly  condemned 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  carrying  letters  as- 
signed to  the  Post-Office;  and  we  may,  with- 
out much  lack  of  charity,  believe  that  its  es- 
tablishment was  as  much  due  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  profitable  revenue,  as  to  any  keen 
regard  for  the  public  accommodation. 

Under  the  Commonwealth,  however,  men 
and  master  had  changed  places,  and  its  for- 
mer opponents  not  only  confirmed  the  postal 
monopoly,  when  subject  to  the  Commons,  but 
promptly  put  a  stop  to  all  attempts  at  its  in- 
fringement. Cromwell  keenly  appreciated 
the  advantages  of  being  made  acquainted 
with  what  was  going  on  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  assigned  as  a  motive  for  a  more 
general  system  of  Posts,  *'  that  they  will  be 
the  best  means  to  discover  and  prevent  many 
dangerous  and  wicked  designs  against  th& 
Commonwealth."  At  the  Restoration  this 
enlargement  was  confirmed ;  and  the  statute, 
12  Car.  II.,  c.  35,  being  the  first  strictly  legal 
authority  for  the  establishment  of  the  Post- 
Office,  has  been  called  its  "  Charter.**  Great 
was  the  opposition  and  loud  the  clamor 
against  William  Dockwra,  who  set  up  a  Penny 
Post  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  and  small 
parcels  about  London  and  its  suburbs  in  1688. 
It  was  alleged  that  the  scheme  had  been 
planned  by  the  Jesuits,  and  that  the  bags 
were  filled  with  Popish  plots.  Despite 
this  calumny,  Dockwra  persevered,  until  his 
success  excited  the  envy  of  the  Government. 
This  was  the  commencement  of  the  London 
District  Post,  of  which  Dockwra  was  subse- 
quently appointed  Comptroller,  and  which, 
until  last  year,  (1854,)  existed  as  a  separate 
department  of  the  General  Post-Office.  No 
wonder  that  constant  complaints  were  made 
against  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  Post- 
Office,  and  that,  despite  all  the  royal  proda* 
mations  in  its  favor,  its  violation  was  of  con- 
stant occurrence,  when  we  learn  the  way  in 
which  the  service  was  performed : — 

*'  The  riders  who  carried  the  mails  on  bone- 
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btck  from  place  to  place,  were  wont  to  carry  let- 
ters aod  bring  answers  for  a  hire,  which  assured- 
ly never  profited  either  the  fanners  (of  the  reire- 
noe)  or  the  Cmwn.  The  Surveyor,  who  made  a 
jonmey  yearly  to  every  Postmaster  in  England, 
aays  on  this  head  :  '  At  Salisbnry  found  the  post- 
boys to  have  carried  on  vile  practices  in  taking 
the  bye-lettera,  delivering  them  in  this  city,  and 
take  back  the  answers,  especially  the  Andover 
riders.  Between  the  14th  and  15tb  instant,  found 
on  Richard  Kent,  one  of  the  Andover  riders,  five 
bye-letters,  all  for  this  cittye.  Upon  examination 
of  the  fellow,  he  confessed  that  he  had  made  it  a 

Sractice,  and  persisted  to  continue  in  it,  saying 
e  had  noe  wages  from  his  master.  T  took  the 
fellow  before  the  Magistrate,  proved  the  facts,  and, 
as  the  fellow  coold  not  get  bail,  [hel  was  commit- 
ted :  bat  pleading  to  have  no  friends  nor  money, 
desired  [as]  a  punishment  to  be  whipped,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  was  to  tbe  purpose.  Wrote  the  case 
to  Anoover,  and  ordered  that  the  fellow  should  be 
discharged,  but  no  regard  was  had  thereto ;  but 
the  next  day  the  same  rider  came  post,  run  about 
the  cittye  for  letters,  and  was  insolent  The 
second  time  the  said  Richard  Kent  came  post 
'  with  two  gentlemen,  made  it  his  business  to  take 
up  letters ;  the.  fellow,  instead  of  returning  to 
Andover,  gets  two  idle  fellows,  and  rides  away 
with  three  horses,  which  was  a  return  for  his 
master's  not  obeying  instructions,  as  he  ouffht  not 
to  have  been  suffered  to  ride  after  the  said  facts 
was  proved  against  him.' 

**  There  is  a  snice  of  malice  in  our  Surveyor, 
but  his  book  is  tnrougbont  both  amusing  and  in- 
structive. He  complains  bitterly  that  the '  gentry 
doe  give  much  money  to  the  riders,  whereby  they 
be  yerv  subject  to  get  into  liquor,  which  stopes 
the  males.'  That  it  did  not  take  much  to  '  stope 
the  males,'  we  may  gather  from  the  fact,  that 
when  Mr.  Harley  (Lord  Oxford)  complained  that 
an  express  to  him  had  been  delayed,  the  Post- 
masters-General replied,  that  it '  had  traveled  136 
miles  in  36  hours,  which  is  the  u$ual  rale  of  ex- 
presees.* " 

Even  the  Crown  coariers  were  with  diffi- 
culty prevented  from  delaying  on  the  road ; 
and  it  was  customary  for  each  Postmaster  to 
endorse  on  the  dispatch  the  hour  of  its  arri- 
tbI  at  his  post-house,  to  have  some  check 
upon  the  bearer's  loitering  propensities.  Nor 
were  the  foreign  letters  better  cared  for.  Whilst 
French  priyateers  scoured  the  seas,  the  pack- 
ets from  Dover,  Harwich  and  Falmouth,  were 
badly  built,  and  ill-suited  to  the  service.  The 
art  of  misbttilding  ships  with  the  public 
money  is  not,  it  would  appear,  confined  to 
our  own  times ;  for  the  Postmasters- Qeneral — 

'*  Resolve  to  build  swift  packet-boats  that  shall 
escape  the  enemv ;  but  build  them  so  low  in  the 
water,  that  shortly  afterwards  *  we  doe  find  that 
in  blowing  vreather  they  take  in  so  much  water, 
that  the  men  are  constantly  wet  all  through,  and 
can  noe  ways  goe  be!ow  to  chanffe  themselves, 
being  obliged  to  aeep  the  hatches  snut  to  save  the 


vessels  from  sinking;  which  is  such  a 
agement  of  the  sailors,  that  it  will  be  of  the  great- 
est difficulty  to  get  any  to  endure  such  hardships 
in  the  winter  weather.' " — Page  57l 

In  some  other  respects,  however,  a  better 
provision  waa  made  for  these  unfortunate 
sailors.  Each  packet  carried  a  sargeon  on 
board  ;  and  the  Rey.  Hippolite  Lusany,  Min- 
ister at  Harwich,  was  paid  a  salary  for  at- 
tending to  them  when  on  shore,  and  for  "  do- 
ing their  offices  of  birth,  marriage  and  burial ;" 
whilst  a  code,  drawn  up  with  the  nicest  dis- 
crimination, assigned  smart-money  for  injuries 
received  in  the  service. 

The  following  list,  selected  by  Mr.  Jenda- 
maer,  the  Chief  Examiner,  from  the  Agent's 
Letter-Book,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  con- 
signments with  which  the  Postmasters  were 
troubled  during  the  war,  and  for  whose  safe 
delivery  they  were  held  responsible : — 


u  c 


Imprimis. — ^Fifteen  couple  of  hoonds  going 
to  the  King  of  the  Romans  with  a  free  pass. 

** '  Item, — Some  parcels  of  cloth  for  the  clothing 
Colonels  in  my  Lora  North's  and  my  Lord  Grey's 
regiments. 

**^  hem. — ^Two  maid  servants  ffoing  as  laun- 
dresses to  my  Lord  Ambassador  Methuen. 

***Item, — Dr.  Cricbton,  carrying  with  him  a 
cow  and  divers  other  necessaries. 

" '  J/«f?i.— Three  soits  of  deaths  for  some  noble- 
man's lady  at  the  Court  of  PortngaU 

"  *  Item. — A  box  containing  three  pounds  of 
tea,  sent  as  a  present  by  mv  Lady  Arlington  to 
the  Queen  Dowager  of  England  at  Lisbon. 

"  *  Item* — Eleven  couple  of  hounds  for  Major* 
General  Hompesch. 

**  *  Item. — A  case  of  knives  and  forks  for  Mr. 
Stepney,  Her  Majesty's  Envoy  to  the  King  of  Hol- 
lana. 

**  *  Item. — One  little  parcel  of  lace,  to  be  made 
use  of  in  cloatbing  Dake  Schomberg's  regiment. 

'*  *  liem. — ^Two  bales  of  stockings  for  the  use 
of  the  Ambassador  of  the  Crown  of  Portugal. 

"  *  Item. — A  box  of  medicines  for  my  Lord  Gal- 
way  in  Portugal. 

^  *  Rem. — A  deal  case,  with  four  flitches  of  ba- 
con, for  Mr.  Tennington,  of  Rotterdam.' 

**  Really,  with  all  these  cares  upon  them,  and 
what  with  scolding  an  agent  once,  because  '  he 
had* not  provided  a  sufficiency  of  oork  and  beef 
for  the  Prince;'  again,  because  *  oe  had  bought 
powder  at  Falmouth,  that  would  have  been  so 
much  cheaper  in  London  \*  again,  because  '  he 
had  stirred  up  a  mutiny  between  a  Captain  and 
his  men,  which  was  unhandsome  conduct  in  him ; ' 
again,  becanse  he  has  not  ordered  the  ^  Dolphin  ' 
to  sail,  though  the  wind  ia  marked  westerly  in  the 
wind  joutniUs,  whereat  the  Postmasters-General 
*  admire;'  what  with  bringing  Captain  Clies  to 
trial,  *  for  that  he  had  spoken  words  reflecting  on 
the  Royal  Family,  which  the  Postmasters-General 
tookparticnlarunkindofbiffl;'  and  reprimanding 
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another  for  *  breaking  open  the  portmantean  of 
Mona.  Raoal,  (a  geotleman  pa88eoger»)  and  spoil- 
ing him  of  a  parcel  of  snuff;'  what  with  *  purchas- 
ing new  vessels,  stores,  and  provisions,  and  or- 
dering the  old  ones  to  be  sold  by  inch  of  candle  ; ' — 
with  all  these  cares,  one  sees  that  our  Postmas- 
ters-General had  enoQgb  to  do." — Blue  Book,  pp. 
58,69. 

With  sttoh  a  syatem  we  are  prepared  to 
find  that  the  Post-Office  yielded  bat  a  small 
profit.  The  different  branches  into  which  the 
service  was  divided,  of  foreign,  inland,  cross, 
and  district  posts,  the  revenues  of  which  were 
to  be  paid  to  different  quarters,  tended  greatly 
to  the  confusion  of  the  accounts.  The  Depu* 
ties,  or  local  Postmasters,  jfere  wont,  in 
doubtful  cases,  to  escheat  the  postage  to  their 
own  use,  ''  as  being  fearful  of  injuring  either 
party,  by  giving  it  to  one  or  the  other."  So 
that,  whilst  the  total  income  for  1687  was  up- 
wards of  £94,644,  what  is  now  called  the 
*'net  produce"  was  only  £76,192, — a  sum 
not  equal  to  that  now  derived  in  one  year  from 
the  commission  on  money-orders,  or  to  the 

E resent  net  produce  of  the  single  town  of 
Iverpool: — 

**  One  little  bit  of  deUil  of  the  Inland  Expendi- 
ture of  this  year  (the  year  before  the  Revolution 
which  placed  William  of  Orange  on  the  throne), 
is  vouchsafed  to  as : — 

"  <  Paid  to  Edward  Lock,  of  Hounslow,  for  a 
roan  to  deliver  letters  at  the  camp,  £4.' 

*  When  we  consider  for  what  purpose  the  camp 
lay  at  Hounslow,  how  many  plotters  it  contained, 
how  great  an  issue  hung  on  the  loyalty  of  its  in- 
mates, and  how  deeply  interested  these  inmates 
were  in  the  result  of  the  struggles  goine  on  around 
them,  we  may  feel  sure  that  a  man  has  seldom 
carried  for  £4  per  annum  a  load  of  letters  so  in- 
teresting as  thoiie  which  fell  to  the  charge  of  Ed- 
ward Lock's  agent.'*— Page  54. 

Two  other  principal  reforms  may  be  noticed 
before  the  introduction  of  the  penny  rate  of 
postage.  The  first  was  the  adoption  of  a  bet- 
ter system  of  cross  posts,  by  lUlph  Allen,  in 
1720.  He  obtained  a  lease  of  them  from  the 
Government,  with  a  view  to  their  extension, 
and,  in  consequence  of  his  alterations,  realized 


an  annual  profit  of  £12,000;  whioh  he  lived 
I  to  enjoy  for  forty-four  years,  and  which  he 
spent  in  hospitality,  and  in  works  of  charity. 
The  other,  and  still  more  important,  reform 
was  effected  by  Mr.  Palmer,  in  1784.  Ob- 
serving that  when  the  tradesmen  of  Bath 
(where  he  resided)  were  particularly  anxious 
about  the  speed  and  safety  of  a  letter,  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  sending  it  by  the  coach, 
he  proposed  that  the  mails  generally  should 
be  carried  by  the  passenger  coaches,  that 
they  should  be  under  the  protection  of  trusty 
guiurds,  and  that  they  should  be  so  timed  as 
to  arrive  in  London,  as  nearly  as  possible,  at 
the  same  hour.  After  considerable  opposi- 
tion, his  plans  were  carried  out,  and  an  im- 
mediate increase  of  speed,  from  three  and  a 
half  to  six  miles  an  hour,  was  the  result. 
This  rate  was  further  accelerated,  when  Mac- 
adam's mode  of  road-making  beoame  general, 
until  the  mailrcoaches  of  this  country,  travel- 
ling at  the  average  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour, 
including  stoppages,  became  the  boast  of  our 
countrymen  and  the  admiration  of  foreigners. 

It  is  time  we  began  to  speak  of  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things,  which  may  be  considered 
to  date  from  the  year  1840,  when  the  pennjr 
rate  was  first  earned  into  effect  The  immedi- 
ate increase  in  the  number  of  chargeable  let> 
ters  was  prodigious ;  rising  from  76,000,000  in 
1889,  to  nearly  169,000,000  m  1840;  and 
this  last  account  is  but  little  more  than  a 
third  part  of  the  number  to  which  they  have 
now  attained.  This  enormous  stream  of  circu- 
lation is  kept  in  motion  by  means  of  "  rail- 
ways, mail-coaches,  stage-coaches,  steam- 
boats, omnibuses,  mail-carts,  and  mounted 
and  foot  messengers,"  by  whose  aid  packets 
are  dispatched  and  received  daily  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  in  the  most 
important  towns  twice  a  day,  or  oftener. 

We  proceed  to  describe  the  work  done  by 
the  Post-Office  in  1854.  The  number  of 
chargeable  letters  delivered  in  that  year  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  was  443,- 
000 ;  the  proportion  belonging  to  each  coun- 
try being  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 


Number  in  1854. 


England 368,000,000 

Ireland I       41,000,000 


Scotland 

United 

Kingdom 


44,000.000 


443,000,000 


Increase  per 
cent,  on  num 
ber  in  1853. 


About  8f 
"      2 


tt 


8 


Proportion  of  Letters  to 
Population. 


About  19  to  each  person. 

7 


« 


15 


«i 


<( 


4< 


16 


(I 
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This  is  an  increase  of  more  than  28.500,000 
OTCr  the  total  number  of  charfireable  letters  in 
2853.  Added  to  this,  53,000,000  newspa- 
pers passed  through  the  London  Office  alone  ; 
besides  those  which  were  transmitted  through 
the  post  in  other  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  which  may  at  a  moderate  compu- 
tation be  taken  at  12,000,000  more  whilst 
of  book  packages  no  less  than  375,000  passed 
through  the  London  Office. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  average  weight  of 
inland  letters  is  about  a  third  of  an  ounce 
each ;  that  of  a  newspaper,  three  ounces  and 
a  half;  and  the  book  parcels  are  reckoned  to 
have  weighed  each  ten  ounces.  The  Post- 
Office  must  therefore  have  conveyed  no  less 
than  23,645,440  lbs.'  weight  of  letters,  news- 
papersy  and  books  in  the  course  of  the  past 
year.  Ezcluaive  of  conveyance  by  steam- 
vessels  and  boats,  and  not  counting  the  walks 
of  letter-carriers  and  rural  messengers,  the 
whole  distance  over  which  the  mails  are  now 
carried  within  the  United  Eangdom  is  nearly 
57,000  miles  per  day,  or  upwards  of  20,000,- 
000  of  miles  m  a  year. 

As  the  inland  letters,  including  official  cor- 
respondence, averaged  a  third  of  an  ounce, 
they  may  fairly  be  reckoned,  including  the 
envelopes,  at  a  full-sized  sheet  of  letter  paper 
each.  If  these  sheets  were  spread  out  side 
by  side,  they  would  cover  8,898  acres,  or  1 1 1 
square  miles;  and  if  arranged  in  a  line  12 
yards  wide,  they  would  stretch  for  8,898 
miles ;  so  that  they  would  extend  from  Cape 
Horn  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  would  cross 
all  Central  America,  from  south-east  to  north- 
west, to  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and 
then,  rising  through  the  United  States  and 
Canada  to  the  boundary  of  North  America, 
would  thus  traverse  the  whole  of  the  West- 


em  hemisphere,  and  still  have  a  trail  of  500 
miles  left  to  cross  the  island  of  Newfound- 
land. If,  instead  of  being  thus  arranged  in 
a  line,  our  letters  were  laid  one  upon  an- 
other., although  they  were  no  thicker  than  an 
ordinary  sheet  of  paper  once  folded,  they 
would  form  upwards  of  3,500  columns  as 
high  as  the  Monument. 

But,  vast  as  these  numbers  appear,  far 
greater  results  may  reasonably  be  expected. 
The  proportion  of  lett-ers  to  the  population 
of  England,  in  1854,  was  about  nineteen  to 
each  person.  But  this  is  much  below  the 
proportion  in  the  metropolis,  where  the  great- 
est facilities  are  already  existing ;  and  as  ex- 
tensions and  improvements  are  made  in  the 
rural  districts,  there  will  doubtless  be  a  great 
addition  to  the  total  number.  We  ahall 
speak  presently  of  the  extensions  made  last 
year ;  but  in  support  of  these  remarks,  we 
may  observe  that  about  103,000.000,  or  near- 
ly one  quarter  of  the  letters  delivered  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  were  delivered  in  London 
and  its  suburbs ;  so  that  the  average  for  the 
London  district,  taking  the  population  at 
2,500,000,  rises  from  about  nineteen  to  forty 
each  person. 

The  business  done  in  the  Money-Order  Of- 
fice exhibits  a  like  increase  on  the  amounts 
of  former  years.  This  branch  originated  in 
1792 ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  biah  rates 
of  commission,  it  was  comparatively  little 
used,  and  even  in  1841,  the  year  after  the 
reduction  of  the  commission  to  Zd.  and  6(f. 
for  sums  not  exceeding  £2  and  £5  respective- 
ly, the  total  amount  of  the  money-oraers  is- 
sued in  the  United  Kingdom  was  less  than 
£961,000.  The  following  table  shows  the 
numbers  of  money-orders  issued  in  1854,  with 
other  particulars : — 


No.  of  Money 
Orders  issued. 

Amount. 

Profit  after 

deducting 

Expenses. 

Proportion  of 

Money>Orders  issued 

to  Population. 

England    ) 
<fe  Wales.  [ 
Ireland     .... 
Scotland  .... 

4,621,296 

409.625 
435,323 

£          s.   d, 
8,957,135  16     1 

690,809     4     7 
814,466  15     8 

£ 
16,658 

loss  790 
670 

1  to  about  4  persons. 

1         "       15       «• 

1        «'        7       " 

(Jnited      ) 
Kingdom  ) 

5,466,244 

10,462,411  16     4 

16,538 

1         «        5       " 

In  comparing  the  amount  for  which  money- 
orders  were  issued,  with  the  sum  which  is 
returned  as  having  been  pdd,  we  find  that 
nearly  ten  thousand  pounds  remained  un- 
claimed at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  seems 
extraordinary  that  so  large  an  amount  should 


be  wanting  owners ;  but  the  following  quota- 
tion from  Mr.  Dickens's  "  Household  Words'* 
will  show  that  even  this  small  sum  gives  very 
little  idea  of  the  carelessness  of  the  public  : — 

**  Upon  an  average  three  hundred  letters  p€  r 
day  pass  through  the  General  Poet-Office  totally 
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vnimsteiied,  chiefly  in  conseqaence  of  the  use  of 
what  Btationers  are  pleased  to  call  *  adhesive  en- 
velopes.* Many  are  virgin  ones,  without  either 
seal  or  direction ;  and  not  a  few  contain  money. 
lo  Sir  F.  Freeling'a  time  the  sum  of  £5,000  in 
bank-notes  was  found  in  a  *  blank.'  It  was  not  till 
after  some  trouble  that  the  sender  was  traced,  and 
the  cash  restored  to  him.  Not  Ion?  since,  an 
humble  Postmistress  of  an  obscure  Welsh  town, 
viable  to  decipher  the  address  on  a  letter,  per- 
ceived, on  examining  it,  the  folds  of  several  bank- 
notes protruding  from  a  torn  edge  of  the  envelope. 
She  securely  enclosed  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
PostrOffice  in  St.  Marti  n's-le-Grand,  who  found 
the  contents  to  be  j&l,500,  and  the  superscription 
too  much  even  for  the  hieroglyphic  powers  of  the 
*  blind  clerk.'  Eventnally  the  enclosures  found 
their  true  destination. 

**  It  is  estimated  that  there  lies,  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  Dead-Letter  Office,  undergoing  the 

I>Toce8S  of  finding  owners,  some  £\  1,000,  annual- 
y^  in  cash  alone.  In  July,  1847,  for  instance, 
only  a  two  months'  accumulation,  the  post-haste 
of  4,658  letters,  all  containing  property,  was  ar- 
rested by  the  bad  superscriptions  of  the  writers. 
There  were  bank-notes  in  them  of  the  value  of 
iei,010,  and  money-orders  for  £407  V28,  But 
most  of  these  ill-directed  letters  contained  coin  in 
■mall  sums,  amounting  to  £310  9<.  Id,  On  the 
17th  of  July,  1847,  there  were  lying  in  the  Dead- 
Letter  Office  bills  of  exchange  for  the  immense 
ram  of  £40,410  58.  7d"— Vol.  i.,  p.  10. 

The  Money-Order  Office  is  now  one  of  the 
most  profitable  departments  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice, as  the  actual  profit  resulting  from  it 
rises  very  rapidly  with  an  increase  of  the 
sums  which  are  paid  into  it.  For  whilst,  in 
1850,  the  profit  upon  £8,494,498  10s.  Id. 
was  only  £3,236,  the  profit,  in  1854,  upon 
£10,462,411  16«.  id.  was  as  much  as  £16,- 
538  ;  so  that,  although  the  increase  in  the 
amount  of  monej-orders  from  1850  to  1854 
was  but  2Hper  cent^  the  increase  of  profit 
derived  in  1854  was  500  per  cent,  over  that 
obtained  in  1850. 

We  pass  from  the  Income  of  this  branch 
to  some  account  of  the  General  Revenue  and 
Expenditure,  as  given  in  the  Report.  We 
must  remark  that  the  statements  under  this 
head  do  not  profess  to  be  strictly  accurate, 
as  the  receipts  are  partly  the  result  of  es- 
timate, "  although  it  is  believed  that  any  er- 
ror which  may  exist  is  so  slight  as  to  be 
scarcely  appreciable."  Under  the  head  of 
"  Expenditure,"  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  as- 
certain the  exact  cost  of  our  postal  system, 
inasmuch  as  the  packet  service  is  mainly  un- 
der the  superinteiidence  of  the  Admiralty ; 
and  as  the  contracts  are  framed  with  a  view 
to  the  performance  of  duties  for  that  Board, 
the  payments  which  they  make  are  not  in- 
cluded.   Against  this  must  be  placed  the 


charge  for  transmission  of  newspapers,  which 
is  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Stamp- Office. 
In  1854,  the  Gross  Revenue  was  as  follows : — 


Letters,  Book  Packets,  &c.      ...    2,597,700 
Commission  on  Money -Orders      .     .         91,300 


Total. 


£2,689,000 


being  an  increase  of  nearly  £98,000,  or  about 
4  per  cent.,  on  the  gross  receipts  of  1853. 


EXFENDITURE. 


Salaries,  Pensions,  &c. 
Buildings 
Conveyance  of  Mails : 

By  Railways 

**   Coaches,  Carts,  &c. 

"    Packets 
Miscellaneoaa 

Total 


£ 

730,000 

23,000 

364,000 

162,000 

17,000 

117,000 


£1,413,000 


being  an  increase  of  about  £39,000,  or  near- 
ly Sper  cent,  on  the  expenditure  of  1853. 

The  Total  Net  Revenue,  therefore,  was 
£1,276,000;  which  is  an  increase  of  about 
£58,000,  or  nearly  5  percent.,  on  the  net  rev- 
enue of  1853. 

Hard  work  and  bad  pay  used  to  be  thought 
the  lot  of  all,  save  a  few  superior  officials, 
who  were  engaged  in  this  branch  of  the  pub- 
lic service.  The  quotations  given  by  Mr. 
Scudamore  show  that  the  Deputies  in  '^  the 
good  old  times"  used  to  grumble  sorely 
about  the  lowness  of  their  salaries,  and  were 
constantly  presenting  various  excuses  for  the 
non-payment  of  arrears.  "  Indeed,  to  be  in 
arrear  was  the  normal  condition  of  Deputy 
Postmasters."  Whilst  the  Deputies  starved, 
some  in  the  Inland  Office  fared  much  more 
sumptuously : — 

*' There  was  an  'Alphabet  Keeper,'  who  had 
£40  a  vear  for  instracting  young  officers ;  but  not, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  for  teaching  them  their  alpha- 
bet. Then  there  was  Thomas  Hornsby,  who  had 
£20  per  annum  as  watchman,  and  £80  per  an- 
num for  lighting  fourteen  lamps,  which  must 
surely  have  been  very  difficult  to  lieht,  as  a  man 
might  well  undertake  even  to  light  fourteen  lamps, 
and  find  the  material  into  the  bargain  for  £SOptr 
annum.^ 

The  man  who  hoisted  the  colors  from 
March,  1761,  to  June,  1764,  had  £6  7$. 
Drink  and  feast  nioney  to  the  clerks  was  al- 
lowed, amounting  to  £100  a  year;  and  Mr. 
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Henry  Porter  had  £50  per  annum  for  taking 
oare  of  the  candles. 

Those  times  have  passed  away  from  Her 
Majesty's  servants  of  the  Post-Office  :  but  in 
this  department,  at  any  rate,  they  have  not 
been  succeeded  by  either  incompetent  or  in- 
dolent officers.  Before  the  admission  of  any 
person,  a  Report  is  required  respecting  his 
age,  health,  character,  and  acquirements  ; 
whilst  all  applicants  for  appointments  in  the 
London  Office  are  subjected  to  an  examina- 
tion. These  arrangemeYits  for  securing  com- 
petent officers  are  much  assisted  by  a  recent 
regulation,  which  provides  that  "  provincial 
Postmasterships,  of  which  the  salary  is  not  less 
than  £175,  will  henceforward  be  conferred 
upon  meiitorious  officers  of  the  department, 
and  not  upon  strangers ;"  and  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  general  principle,  "  that  every 
superior  appointment  is  to  be  611ed,  as  far  as 
possible,  by  promotion  from  below,  and  that 
regard  will  be  had  to  no  other  claims  than 
those  of  meritorious  conduct  and  proved 
good  service." 

Whilst,  however,  these  very  desirable  al- 
terations are  being  made  to  improve  the 
position  snd  prospects  of  the  officers,  we  find 
that  changes  of  no  less  importance  are  in  the 
course  of  being  carried  out  in  the  internal 
economy,  to  increase  its  efficiency.  These 
have  been  mainly  effected  in  the  departments 
of  the  Receiver  and  Accountant-General,  and 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Money-Order  Of- 
fice ;  and  the  Report  bears  ample  witness  to 
the  readiness  with  which  both  Superintend- 
enta  and  Clerks  submitted  to  the  extra  labor 
and  attendance  which  these  improvements 
inyolved.  The  Receiver  and  Accountant- 
Oeneral's  Offices  have  been  amalgamated  at 
a  great  saving  of  expense  and  labor ;  whilst, 
in  startling  distinction  from  the  old  syatemof 
arrears.  Postmasters  are  now  required  to  de- 
liver weekly  accounts.  The  Chief  Examiner 
has  given  so  clear  a  description  of  these 
changes,  and  one  which  shows  us  so  much  of 
the  inner  working  of  our  subject,  that  we 
quote  it  at  length : 

'*  When  it  is  considered  that,  under  the  old  sys* 
tem,  each  Postmaster'^  account  was  rendered  to 
to  him  quarter  by  quarter,  and  usually  three 
months  in  arrear  of  the  quarter  for  which  it  was 
rendered ;  that  at  any  intermediate  period  the 
cooditfon  of  a  Postmaster's  account  could  only  be 
estimated,  and  that  too  with  the  greatest  uncer- 
tainty and  risk  of  error;  that  each  Postmaster 
was  credited  quarterly  with  a  gross  sum  for  saU 
arte.<<,  wages,  and  allowances,  and  that  no  vouch- 
ers for  the  proper  disbursement  of  that  sum  were 
demanded  of  him,  so  that,  in  fact,  (as  was  after- 
wards proved,)  many  Postmasters  received  credit 


for  sums  which  they  did  not  distribute,  and  were 
indeed  themselves  at  times  unconscious  of  the 
wrong  so  done  to  the  revenue :  and  when,  finally, 
it  is  remembered  that  this  dilatoriness  in  the  ren- 
dering of  the  accounts  to  the  Postmasters,  whilst 
it  left  them  always  ignorant  of  the  real  state  of 
their  afiairs,  entailed  a  corresponding  dilatoriness 
in  the  rendering  of  their  balances,  whereby  not 
only  many  of  them  may  have  been  tempted  to  use 
the  public  money,  but  also  a  much  larger  capital 
was  required  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  the 
Post-Office:— when  all  these  things  are  taken  in- 
to account,  and  when  on  the  other  hand  we  con- 
sider the  new  system,  by  which  each  Postmaster 
renders  his  account  week  by  week,  with  all  its 
proper  vouchers  for  every  receipt  and  every  pay- 
ment, and  showing  the  revenue  left  in  bis  bands 
at  the  close  of  each  week  to  be  the  smallest  pos- 
sible sum,  it  will  be  allowed,  I  think,  that  few 
Government  offices  have  witnessed  a  change  so 
great  or  so  beneficial. 

**  Every  week  there  are  received  in  your  Office 
the  accounts  of  565  Postmasters  and  526  Re- 
ceivers, and  these  1,091  accounts  are  all  exam- 
ined and  adjusted  within  the  week  in  which  they 
arrive ;  in  one  week,  also,  they  are  all  entered  in 
the  Bookkeeper's  Office.  The  examination  of  the 
Postmasters*  accounts  for  one  week  entails  the 
inspecting  of  80,000  letter  bills  and  5,500  receipts 
for  various  disbursements :  but  when  the  accounts 
for  the  last  week  in  the  quarter  are  examined, 
there  are  upwards  of  1 2,000  receipts  for  payments 
made. 

"  The  examination  of  these  accounts  is  per- 
formed by  ten  of  your  officers,  who  have  each  56 
accounts,  8,000  letter-bills,  aira  550  or,  at  the  end 
of  the  quarter,  1,200  receipts  to  inspect.  I  should 
not  be  treating  these  ten  officers  fairly,  if  I  did 
not  remind  you,  that  I  have  seen  thirty  officers 
employed  in  the  same  duty,  or,  rather,  a  similar 
duty,  falling  short  of  the  present  duty  by  several 
items  of  work  which  I  have  found  it  necessary 
to  impose. 

"  It  II  but  fair  to  add,  too,  that  the  entry  of  these 
1,091  weekly  accounts  in  the  Abstract  I^edgers  is 
effected  by  three  officers  of  the  Bookkeeper's 
branch ;  whereas,  (and  I  say  it  without  the  least 
desire  to  disparage  those  by  whom  the  duty  was 
formerly  done,)  1  have  seen  five  officers  engaged 
on  it  during  the  official  hours,  with  the  asaistanoe 
of  eight  other  officers  for  two  hours  per  dienu 

*|  1  now  proceed  to  those  branches  of  duty  in 
which,  heretofore,  there  was  a  double  action  of 
the  Receive r-Greneral  and  the  Accountant-Gene(> 
ral,  and  in  which  very  important  improvements 
have  been  eflTected. 

"  The  examination  of  accounts,  and  the  pre> 
paration  of  the  salary  bills  and  payment  warranta 
generally,  which  formerly  gave  employment  to 
two  officers  in  the  Secretary's  department,  three 
in  the  Accountant  VGeneraPa  Office,  and  one  in  the 
Receiver-General  s  Office,  do  not  now  give  full  em- 
ployment to  three  officers  in  my  branch  of  your 
department ;  one  of  the  three  being  rarely  so  em- 
ployed, save  on  the  periodic^]  payment  of  sala* 
ries. 

^  The  distribution  of  postage-stamps  to  Posi«- 
masters  and  Letter-Receivers  formerly  gave  em- 
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ployment  to  one  offioer  in  the  Secretary's  depert- 
meot,  one  in  the  London  District  Office,  one  in  the 
Accountant-Generars  Office*  and  two  in  the  Re- 
ceiver-General's Office ;  but  it  is  now  effected  by 
two  officers  in  the  Cashier's  branch  of  your  de- 
partment. I  may  add  here,  that  since  the  Ist  of 
October  we  have  reduced  the  number  of  consign- 
ments of  stamps  to  Letter  Receivers  from  1,100 
ftr  month  to  800  per  month,  and  we  have  reason 
to- hope  a  still  further  reduction  will  take  place. 

**  It  was  incumbent  on  the  late  Receiver-Gene- 
ral to  send  stamps  (on  receipt  of  the  requisitions 
of  the  London  District  Office)  In  frequent  con- 
signments of  small  quantities  to  the  Letter-Re- 
ceivers, of  whom  several  were  in  the  habit  of 
having  a  small  consignment  on  each  of  four  or  five 
consecutive  days.  They  are  now  supplied,  as  the 
Poetmasters  have  long  been,  with  a  certain  9tock, 
which  is  made  up  for  the  greater  number  of  them 
on  the  first  day  of  each  month,  when  we  have  not 
to  consign  stanips  tu  Postmasters,  and  for  certain 
of  the  larger  offices  on  the  Friday  in  each  week, 
when,  also,  we  have  to  consign  no  stamps  to 
Postmasters.  Formerly,  too,  each  Receiver  ap- 
plied for  stamps  as  he  pleased,  without  stating 
what  he  had  in  hand,  and  with  but  small  reference 
to  the  state  of  his  account.  Now  no  Receiver  has 
stamps  sent  to  him  unless  he  forwards  a  detailed 
return  of  his  stock  in  hand ;  and  against  the  pre- 
paration of  this  return  many  of  the  Receivers, 
who  were  not  in  the  habit  of  dealing  quite  fairly 
by  the  stamps  which  came  into  their  possession, 
for  a  time  struggled  very  hard :  but,  by  patient 
perseverance,  the  wbde  body  have  at  length  been 
brought  to  a  regularity  and  uniformity  of  practice 
to  which  they  had  long  been  strangers. 

"The  Revenue  Cash  Account,  the  Vote  Cash 
Account,  and  the  Money-Order  Cash  Account, 
which  were  formerly  kept  In  duplicate  in  the 
Receivefs-General's  Office,  and  the  Accountant- 
General's  Office,  are  now  kept  singly  in  my 
branch  of  your  department ;  so  that  there  has 
been  effected  a  reduction  of  half  the  labor  formerly 
bestowed  on  these  accounts." — Pp.  69-72. 

^lt\  the  quarter  ending  June  30th, 
1854,there  were  employed  in  the 
Receiver-General's  Office  19  officers. 

In  the  Accountant-General's  Office    46 
And  also  in  the  latter  office,  as  ex- 
tra clerks,  14 
"  If  we  consider,  also,  that  in  this 
.  quarter  certain  officers  were  paid 
for  7,032  hours  of  extra  work 
upon  the  accounts,  we  shall,  by 
dividing  that  number  of  hours  by 
6,  the  number  of  hours  in  an  of- 
ficial day,  and  by  78,  the  number 
of  days  in  the  quarter,  have  an 
additional  force  of 
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*'Inthe  quarter  ending  December  31st,  there 
were  employed  in  your  office  only  fifty-one  of- 
ficers ;  from  whom  m>  extra  attendance  was  ever 


exacted.  During  the  first-naiifed  quarter,  no 
holidays  were  allowed.  During  the  last,  eight 
officers  had  leave  of  absence,  each  for  a  period  of 
three  weeks;  thirteen  had  leave  for  a  period  of 
one  fortnight ;  and  four  had  leave  of  absence  for 
periods  exceeding  a  week,  but  less  than  a  fort- 
night"—Pp.  71, 73. 

To  this  we  may  add,  "  that  every  person 
in  the  London  Office  will  henceforward  be 
allowed  an  annual  holiday,  varying  in  dura- 
tion from  a  fortnight  to  a  month,  without 
any  deduction  on  that  account  from  his 
salary." 

So  much  for  the  improvements  effected  in 
the  interior  working  ;  let  us  now  direct  our 
attention  outwards,  and  see  how  far  the  pub- 
lic has  been  benefited  during  the  last  twelte 
months.  Since  January,  1854,  the  number 
of  post-offices  was  increased  by  515,  making 
the  whole  number  at  present  9,973 ;  more 
than  double  those  existing  when  the  penny 
rate  was  established  in  1840.  Most  of  the 
new  offices  were  opened  in  the  rural  districts ; 
and  to  their  further  extension  we  may  look 
for  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  letters 
in  future  years.  Free  deliveries  have  been, 
besides,  established  last  year  at  1,242  places, 
where  none  had  hitherto  existed,  and  im- 
proved in  245  more,  including  most  of  our 
important  towns.  Day  mails  from  London 
have  been  granted  to  fourteen  additional 
towns,  a  day  mail  to  London  to  four  such 
towns,  and  an  additional  day  mail  to  Lon- 
don to  three  towns.  In  other  places  incon- 
venient hours  haye  been  changed  ;  whilst  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland  has  been  afforded  in- 
creased communication  with  their  capitals. 
To  these  improvements  we  may  add  acceler- 
ations in  Ireland,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  first  travelling  post-office  in  that  country. 
Measures  have  also  been  taken  for  increasing 
the  speed  of  the  night  mails  from  the  me- 
tropolis to  every  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom. 

We  should  naturally  have  expected  that 
the  PostrOffice  would  have  derived  the  same 
advantages  from  conveyance  by  railway,  as 
the  general  public  have  done,  in  increased 
punctuality  and  cheapness.  The  fact  is, 
however,  quite  the  reverse.  An  immense 
additional  expense  has  been  incurred.  For 
instance,  in  1844,  the  Post- Office  received 
about  £200  a  year  from  the  coach  proprie* 
tors  for  the  privilege  of  carrying  the  mails 
twice  a  day  between  Lancaster  and  Carlisle ; 
whereas,  at  the  present  time,  the  same  service 
performed  by  the  railway  costs  the  Poet-Of- 
fice about  £12,000  a  year.  Indeed,  gener- 
ally speaking,  the  Railway  Companies  seem 
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to  be  greatly  Anting  in  the  performanoe  of 
their  contracts,  although  they  receive  very 
high  remaneration.  The  Loudon  and  Brigh- 
ton  line  forms  an  honorable  exception,  as  they 
spontaneously  offered  the   use  of  all  their 
trains  between  London  and  Brighton  for  the 
conveyance  of  mails,   without  any  further 
charge.      And  latterly  arrangements    have 
been  made  with  the  London  and  North-West- 
erOf  and  other  northern  and  midland  lines, 
which  enable  itaails  to  be  sent  by  all  the 
trains,  on  the  payment  of  a  fixed  sum  annu- 
allv.     Still,  there  are  two  considerable  de- 
ficiencies, which  the  public  convenience  re- 
quires should  be  supplied.     One  is  the  want 
of  better  arrangements  for  obtaining  railway 
services  on  equitable  terms  :  the  other,  the 
lack  of  any  available  means  of   enforcing 
punctuality  in  the  arrival  of  the  mails.  Now, 
with  regard  to  the  first  of  these  points,  we 
are  by  no  means  disposed  to  join  in  the  too 
general  demand  for  impossibilities  from  the 
Railway   Companies.     We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  they  are  often  somewhat  harshly 
treated.  They  are  expected  to  provide  trains 
at  once  rapid  and  cheap,  well  appointed  and 
carefully  guarded,  and  yet  at  rates  which 
are  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense  which 
such  excellence  involves.     But  it  certainly  is 
not  too  much  to  require  that  they  should 
convey  the  mails  at  rates  which  sive  them  a 
fair,  and -no  tan  extravagant,  profit ;  and  that 
they  should  afford  every  facility  for  a  service 
in  which  the  whole  public  is  so  deeply  in- 
terested.    We  want  ample  accommodation, 
and  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price.     The 
question  is  one,  no  doubt,  of  considerable 
difficulty,  as  is  evinced  by  the  "  dispropor- 
tionate and  unequal''  rewards  which  have 
been  at  different  times  assigned.     But  we 
cannot  but  think  that  if  the  Railway  Com- 
panies met  the  Post-Office  in  a  fair  spirit,  and 
made  a  clear  statement  of  the  expense  which 
they  must  incur  for  conveying  the  mails,  a 
form  of  contract  might  be  mutually  agreed 
upon,  so  drawn  up  as  to  admit  of  extended 
application,  as  circumstances  might  require. 
With  regard  to  punctuality  of  arrival,  there 
would  probably  be  more  difficulty,  as  manv 
unavoidable  causes  might  delay  a  train  which 
had  been  appointed  to  travel  at  a  quick  rate. 
The  Report  certainly  gives  us  the  impression 
that  the  blame  lies  chiefly  with  the  Railway 
Companies ;  for  when  the  Postmaster- Gen- 
eral proposed  a  system  of  mutual  penalties, 
under  which,  according  as  the  cause  of  de- 
lay in  any  case  rested  with  the  Company,  or 
with  the  Post-Office,  the  party  in  fault  should 
pay  a  fine  to  the  other,  and  even  offered  in 


addition  to  give  a  premium  in  every  instance 
in  which  a  mail-tram  arrived  at  its  appointed 
time,  every  one  of  the  companies  declined 
acceding  to  the  arrangement.  The  cause  of 
irregularity  is  the  undue  enlargement  of  the 
passenger  or  other  traffic  sent  -by  the  mail- 
trains  ;  and  it  certainly  appears  strange  that 
when,  to  obviate  this  irregularity,  an  offer 
was  made  to  incur  the  expense  of  a  special 
train  to  convey  the  letters  from  London  to 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  the  railway  author- 
ities thought  fit  to  reject  it. 

The  influence  of  the  war  has  been  felt  in 
two  ways  by  this  department,  as  the  trans- 
port of  troops  and  stores  caused  the  removal 
of  many  of  the  mail  packets  from  their  sta- 
tions, whilst  the  presence  of  our  army  and 
fleets  in  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas  called  for 
new  lines  of  communication  with  this  country. 
How  severely  the  exiating  arrangements  were 
disturbed  by  the  first  cause,  may  be  gather* 
ed  from  the  fact,  that  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
eight  steam-ships,  belonging  to  Companies 
which  contracted  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
chief  foreign  and  colonial  miuU,  were  with- 
drawn for  the  service  of  the  war ;  and  these, 
of  course,  were  the  most  powerful  and 
efficient  in  their  fleets.  This  happened,  toOt 
at  the  very  time  when  negotiations  were  in 
progress  for  a  monthly  mail  to  Australia,  to 
which  it  not  only  put  a  stop,  but  even  made 
the  former  regular  service  dependent  upon 
temporary  engagements  with  sailing  vessels. 
The  question  then  arose.  How  were  the  mails 
to  be  conveyed  to  Turkey  ?  We  had  no 
British  mail-packets  in  the  Mediterranean; 
the  high  rates  through  France  and  Austria 
were  serious  impediments  to  the  employ- 
ment of  their  vessels ;  whilst  the  scarcity  of 
shipping  made  a  British  mail  from  Marseilles 
to  Constantinople  impossible.  The  French 
Government,  however,  established  a  commu- 
nication at  first  six  times  a  month,  and  more 
recently  twice  a  week ;  and  our  gallant  ally, 
the  Emperor,  very  liberally  offered  to  convey 
letters  to  British  soldiers  and  seamen  at  the 
same  rate  as  is  charged  to  the  French  troops, 
by  which  the  postage  was  reduced  to  three- 
pence for  each  quarter-of-an-ounce  letter 
prepaid,  and  twopence  for  each  newspaper. 
On  reaching  Constantinople,  the  correspond- 
ence was  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Commanders  of  the  Forces ;  and, — 

"  To  insure,  as  far  as  possible,  a  prompt  de- 
livery of  (be  correspondence  on  its  arrival  at  bead- 
quarters,  and  a  regular  dispatch  of  return  mails 
to  this  conntry,  an  experienced  officer  of  this  de- 
partment was  selecteo,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  to  proceed  to  Turkey  as  Post* 
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nuuiter  of  Her  Majesty^  Forced ;  and  three  As- 
sistant Postmasters,  together  with  seven  letter- 
sorters,  have  since  been  dispatched  from  England 
to  aid  him  in  his  duties. 

**  If  doabt  has  anywhere  existed  as  to  the  abili- 
ty or  inclination  of  our  soldiers  and  seamen  to 
avail  themselves,  in  the  midst  of  their  trials  and 
hardships, «f  the  means  of  sending  and  receiving 
letters,  it  has  been  completely  set  at  rest  by  the 
extent  to  which  the  mail  service  through  France 
has  been  made  use  of. 

**  Sinee  the  arrangement  has  been  in  force, — 
about  eight  months, — more  than  282,000  letters 
have  been  forwarded  from  England  to  the  seat  of 
war  in  these  mails ;  and  more  than  325,000  have 
reached  this  country  by  the  same  route. 

*'  To  these  numbers  must  be  added  the  many 
letters  which  have  been  cent  at  the  rate  of  a  pen- 
ny each  by  the  occasional  opportunities  of  direct 
ships,  of  which  no  accurate  return  can  be  given, 
but  which  may  be  safely  reckoned  at  not  less 
than  10,000  outwards,  and  2,600  homewards, 
monthly. 

**  Upon  the  whole,  the  correspondence  of  our 
forces  in  the  East  presents  an  average  of  46,250 
letters  dispatched  to,  and  43,125  received  from, 
the  seat  of  war  in  each  month ;  a  result  as  grati- 
fying in  respect  of  amount,  as  those  portions  of 
it  which  meet  the  public  eye  generally  prove  to 
be  in  respect  of  spirit,  intelligence,  and  feeling.*' 
—Pp.  29,  30. 

A  weekly  commanication  was  also  estab- 
lished between  this  country  and  the  Baltic 
fleet ;  a  bag  of  letters  from  England  being 
dispatched  to  arrive  at  Dantzig  every  Fri- 
day, on  which  day  a  steamer  was  appointed 
to  bring  the  muls  from  the  Baltic  fleet. 
Whilst  punctuality  and  speed  have  been  thus 
attained,  the  postage  has  been  considerable 
in  amount,  from  the  letters  becoming  charge- 
able to  the  rates  of  Prussia  and  Belgium,  on 
their  passage  through  those  countries. 

For  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  this  Re- 
port contains  but  little  information  concern- 
ing our  Colonial  and  Foreign  Posts ;  and  a 
great  portion  of  the  space  devoted  to  the  lat- 
ter is  occupied  by  a  dispute  between  the 
English  and  American  authorities,  with  the 
details  of  which  we  shall  not  trouble  our 
readers.  With  the  exception  of  India,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mauritius,  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  a  low  and  uniform  rate  of 
sixpence  has  been  adopted ;  and  in  these  ex- 
cepted Colonies  any  such  arrangement  is 
dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  Colonial  Leg- 
islature. The  importance  of  this  reduction 
will  be  more  apparent  when  we  remember 
that  the  old  higher  rates  carried  letters  to 
the  shores  only  of  the  Colony ;  whereas  the 
present  charge  covers  its  transmission  be- 
tween any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
any  part  of  the  Colony.    With  the  exception 


of  Victoria,  Van  Diemen's  Lafll,  and  South 
Australia,  the  book-post  is  now  in  operation 
with  every  important  Colony,  and  with  iMOst 
of  the  minor  ones. 

With  regard  to  our  postal  relations  with 
foreign  States,  we  find  liberal  arrangements 
and  facilities  afforded  according  to  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  Government  with  which 
we  have  to  deal.  With  France,  from  a  vary- 
ing rate  of  Sd.  or  lOc^.,  we  have  a  uniform 
rate  of  4d.  the  quarter-ounce  for  prepaid, 
and  a  double  rate  upon  unpaid,  letters. 
This,  as  the  Report  observes,  is  less  than 
the  eighth  part  of  the  postage  4>etween  Man- 
chester and  Lyons  twenty  years  ago.  Some 
progress  has  been  made  in  negotiations  for  a 
reduction  of- postage  with  Sardinia.  Whilst 
letters  may  be  conveyed  for  half  the  former 
rates  (for  M.  instead  of  1^.)  to  China,  and 
for  Is,  insl^ad  of  2s*  Id,  to  Monte  Video, 
Spain,  true  to  her  character,  disappoints  the 
expectations  which  had  been  formed  of  her ; 
whilst  Portugal  gives  no  encouragement  ^  to 
expect  that  any  materia]  improvement  of  the 
postal  arrangements  with  that  country  will 
be  effected  at  present." 

There  is,  however,  every  reason  to  antici> 
pate  that  further  facilities  will  eventually  be 
afforded  for  international  postal  communica- 
tion. Since  the  adoption  of  the  penny  rate 
in  Great  Britain,  foreign  Governments  have 
had  their  attention  calkd  to  the  subject ;  and 
of  the  thirty-two  countries  cited  in  the  Re- 
port, there  are  two  only,  Sweden  and  Ecua- 
dor, in  which  no  material  movement  has  been 
made  since  1840.  Li  twenty-three  countries 
postage-stamps  have  been  introduced.  In 
Russia,  Spain,  and  Chili,  the  lowest  rate  has 
been  reduced  to  sums  between  2J.  and  4d, ; 
in  France,  the  United  States,  Bavaria,  Han- 
over, Portugal,  Sardinia,  and  Brazil,  the  low- 
est rate  is  more  than  Id.,  but  less  than  2d, ; 
whilst  in  Belgium  and  Denmark  it  has  been 
fixed  at  the  same  minimum  with  our  own. 
Russia  and  Brazil  will  not  convey  unpaid  let- 
ters ;  and  in  twelve  other  countries  prepay* 
meet,  though  not  compulsory,  is  encouraged^ 
by  an  increased  charge  upon  unpaid  letters. 
It  is  very  difficult,  however,  to  carry  on  our 
comparison  any  further,  or  to  ascertain  clear- 
ly what  the  financial  results  have  been  in 
foreign  lands.  Receipts,  expenses,  and  profits 
arising  from  passengers,  are  generally  mixed 
with  those  relating  to  letters.  In  some  in- 
stances, as  in  the  United  States,  no  expense 
is  incurred  for  delivery,  and  the  charges  of 
railway  conveyance  are  still  more  variable. 
But,  taking  these  circumstances  into  consid- 
eration, we  find  that  in  eighteen  countries 
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the  groM  reoMpis  are  quite  equal,  and  in  two 
others  nearly  equal,  to  what  they  were  be* 
fore  the  reduction.  In  three  the  profits  are 
nearly  as  large,  and  in  nine  the  former 
ambunt  has  been  fully  regained. 

The  dazzling  proposal  of  an  Ooean  Penny 
Postage  is  not  touched  upon  in  the  Report, 
but  we  think  that  enough  may  be  gathered 
from  its  pages  to  show  the  great  improba* 
bility  of  its  adoption  for  many  years  to  come. 
Security,  rapidity,  and  punctuality  are  requi- 
site, in  addition  to  cheapness,  before  any 
considerable  increase  in  circulation  can  be 
permanently  maintained.  To  secure  these 
effectually,  a  very  large  addition  must  be 
made  to  the  number  of  our  mail-packets, 
and  that  at  very  high  rates.  But  even  un- 
der eiisting  circumstances,  the  expense  of 
oonveying  letters  to  foreign  shores  greatly 
eioeeds  the  revenue  denied  ffom  them: 
and  the  excess  of  expenditure  over  income 
would  be  proportionately  increased  with  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  packets  employed, 
even  if  the  additional  number  of  letters  called 
into  circulation  by  the  reduction  of-  the  rate 
of  postage  should  bring  up  the  receipts  to 
their  present  amount.  But  we  think  there 
are  strong  reasons  for  doubting  whether  this 
latter  result  would  ensue.  Under  the  best 
systems  of  navigation  with  which  we  are  at 
present  acquainted,  the  interval  which  must 
elapse  between  the  dispatch  of  a  letter,  and 
the  arrival  of  a  reply,  would  be  too  long  to 
admit  of  any  such  extraordinary  addition  to 
the  contents  of  the  mail- bags.  Any  one  who 
oonsiders  his  own  correspondence  only,  will  at 
once  see  how  much  of  it  is  composed  of 
trifling  notelets,  of  advertisements  from 
tradesmen  who  are  anxious  to  push  their 
business,  and  of  a  thousand  little  items,  which 
would  probably  never  have  been  committed 
to  paper  at  all,  but  for  the  conveniences 
which  the  penny  rate  affords.  But  such  an 
employment  of  the  Post-Office  would  be 
quite  out  of  the  question  for  communicating 
with  our  distant  Colonies,  or  with  our  breth- 
ren in  the  Western  hemisphere;  rapidity 
of  transmission  and  a  speedy  answer  being 
quite  as  essential  to  their  existence  as  cheap- 


Of  the  importance  of  these  detideraia  for 
oar  Inland  letters,  the  Post-Office  authori- 
ties are  well  aware,  and  are  constantly  en* 
deavoring  to  shorten  the  time  occupied  in 
the  conveyance  and  delivery  of  letters.  For 
this  purpose  they  suggest  that  the  public 
should  assist  them,  by  providing  letter* 
boxes  at  the  outer  doors  of  their  houses,  by 
posting  all  letters  and  newspapers  as  early 


as  possible,  and  by  making  the  address  legi* 
ble  and  complete,  giving  the  name  of  tiie 
post-town ;  *'  and  if  there  be  more  than  one 
town  of  that  name  in  the  Kingdom,  (but  not 
otherwise,)  adding  that  of  the  county.'' 
These  suggestions  may  at  first  appear  trifling; 
but  we  must  recollect  that  the  neglect  of 
them  occasions,  in  every  instance,  some 
slight  delay ;  and  the  repetition  of  such  de- 
lays, over  and  over  again,  tends  very  seriously 
to  retard  the  general  distribution. 

A  still  more  serious  cause  of  confusion  and 
difficulty  is  the  faulty  nomenclature  of  our 
streets  in  large  towns.  In  London  there  are 
about  Fifty  King  Streets,  fifty  Queen  Streets, 
sixty  John  and  William  Streets,  and  upwards 
of  forty  New  Streets;  many  of  the  latter 
being  anything  but  what  their  name  implies. 
The  distinguishing,  too,  of  streets  of  the 
same  name  by  the  addition  of  such  adjectives 
as  Old,  New,  East,  West,  Upper,  Lover, 
Great,  Little,  &c.,  is  highly  objectionable; 
as  omissions  and  mistakes  are  constantly  oc- 
curring by  which  the  delivery  of  important 
letters  is  delayed.     Again — 

'*  Irremilarity  in  the  numbering  of  houses  is 
one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  the  delivery  of 
letters,  and  should  be  remedied  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, not  only  for  official  purposes,  but  also  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  who  frequently  suffer  great 
inconvenience  by  the  delay  or  non-delivery  of 
letters,  which  woold  otherwise  have  reached  the 
persons  for  whom  they  were  intended.  These  ir^ 
regular  numbers  may  generally  be  traced  to  the 
following  causes:  In  the  construction  of  new 
streets,  the  building  of  houses  may  commence  at 
both  ends,  snd  on  each  side  at  the  same  time. 
The  four  corner  houses  are  sometimes  all  called 
*  Number  One.'  The  other  parts  of  the  streets 
may  be  afterwards  built  by  difierent  persons,  who 
now  can  give  to  their  houses  whatever  names 
they  may  think  proper.  One  may  prefer  Albeit 
Terrace,  another  Wellington  Place,  and  a  third, 
wishing  to  preserve  the  family  name,  will  caU 
his  houees  Smith's,  Taylor's,  or  Bacon's  Cotta^, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Each  set  of  houses  having 
a  Number  One,  will  cause  ssctn  houses  in  the 
same  street  to  be  of  the  same  number.  Irregular 
numbers  are  also  sometimes  occasioned  by  the 
carelessness  or  ignorance  of  the  persons  who  in- 
habit the  houses ;  an  instance  of  which  came  un- 
der my  notice,  while  going  round  with  a  letter- 
carrier  to  survey  one  of  the  districts  in  the  eastern 
part  of  London.  On  arriving  at  a  house  in  the 
middle  of  a  street,  I  observed  a  brass  number  95 
on  the  door,  the  houses  on  each  side  being  naa* 
bered  respectively  14  and  16.  A  womaneanie 
to  the  door,  when  1  requested  to  be  informed  why 
95  should  appear  between  14  and  16 ;  shs  said 
it  was  the  number  of  a  house  she  formerly  lived 
at  in  another  street,  and  it  (meaning  the  brasa 
plate)  being  a  very  good  one,  she  thought  it 
would  do  for  her  present  residence  as  weil  as  any 
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other.  If/*  conttnues  the  Inspector,  **  the  removal 
of  such  anomalies  could  be  effected,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  service  and  the  public  gene- 
rally would  be  materially  benefited.'* 

We  should  think  not;  and  why  should 
not  the  municipal  authorities  be  empowered 
and  required  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for 
their  removal  ?  We  boast  of  being  the  first 
commercial  nation  in  the  world  ;  we  spare 
nmther  pains  nor  expense  in  the  transmission 
of  our  correspondence ;  and  yet  are  content, 
with  unaccountable  apathy,  to  endure  such 
hindrances,  which  a  very  httle  trouble  might 
easily  remedy.  If  the  powers  were  but  once 
definitely  conferred,  a  certain  number  of  offi- 
cers, ana  pots  of  white  pcunt,  would  effect  the 
whole  required  revolution. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  some 
more  of  the  *'  Suggestions  to  the  Public.'* 
Complaints  are  constantly  being  made  of  let- 
ters and  parcels  which  are  alleged  to  have 
been  either  mis-sent  or  delayed,  without  the 
requisite  information  being  furnished  with 
regard  to  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  In  many 
instances  no  account  is  rendered  as  to  the 
person  by  whom,  or  the  time  when,  or  even 
the  office  at  which,  the  missing  article  was 
posted :  the  waste  of  the  time  of  the  Post- 
Office  servants  is  thus  added  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  redress.  In  an  army  of  twenty- one 
thousand  servants  there  will,  almost  of 
course,  be  dishonest  and  negligent  individu- 
als ;  but  a  thorough  investigation  very  fre- 
quently shows  that  the  blame  attributed  to 
them  rests  really  in  other  quarters.  Of  this 
the  following  examples  are  given : — 

**  The  publisher  of  one  of  the  London  papers 
complained  of  the  repeated  loss  in  the  Post-Office 
of  copies  of  his  journal  addressed  to  persons  | 


abroad.  An  investigation  showed  that  the  ah* 
straction  was  made  by  the  publisher's  clerk ;  his 
object  apparently  being  to  appropriate  the  stamps 
required  to  defray  the  foreign  postage.  In  another 
case,  a  general  complaint  having  arisen  as  to  the 
loss  of  newspapers  sent  ro  the  CSiiof  Office  in  St. 
Marti n's-le-Grand,  the  investigation  led  to  the  - 
discovery  of  a  recfular  mart,  held  near  the  Office, 
and  supplied  wuh  newspapers  by  the  private 
messengers  employed  to  convey  them  to  the  post. 
Again,  very  recently,  a  man  was  detected  in  rob- 
bing a  newsvender's  cart,  by  volunteering,  on  its 
arrival  at  the  entrance  of  this  Office,  to  assist  the 
driver  in  posting  the  newspapers.  Instead  of 
doing  so,  he  walked  throogh  the  hall  with  those 
intrusted  to  him ;  and,  upon  his  being  stopped, 
three  quires  of  a  weekly  paper  were  found  in  his 
possession." — ^P.  44. 

The  public  are  also  requested  to  remem- 
ber that  a  considerable  time  is  almost  always 
necessary  before  alterations  can  be  carried 
into  effect.  The  different  lines  of  communi- 
cation are  so  exceedingly  numerous,  and  so 
very  dependent  upon  one  another  in  their 
working,  that  any  ill-considered  change 
would  DC  liable  to  cause  a  dislocation  of  the 
machinery,  and  the  whole  must  be  kept  in 
order  by  a  careful  and  gentle  hand.  Even 
when  inquiries  have  been  made  in  every 
quarter,  and  suitable  arrangements  for  the 
various  intersecting  lines  have  been  plan- 
ned, there  may  be  existing  contracts  to 
be  terminated,  and  new  ones  to  be  entered 
upon,  possibly*  fresh  modes  of  conveyance  to 
be  supplied.  All  these  duties  necessarily 
require  high  ability,  diligence,  and  precision, 
on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  they  are  in- 
trusted ;  and  the  combination  of  an  immense 
number  of  them  must  fail  under  the  manage- 
ment of  any  person  who  is  not  possessed  of 
very  considerable  administrative  ability. 


WxATiiro  BT  EuBOTBiorrr. — An  invention 
that  promises  to  create  a  revolution  in  the 
manufacture  of  silks,  linens,  cottons— in  fact 
of  all  woven  articles — has  just  been  perfected 
here,  and  a  specimen  is  now  on  its  way  to 
the  Paris  exhibition.  This  is  the  electric 
loom,  invented  by  Gavaliere  Bonelli,  inspec- 
tor of  telegraphs  in  the  Sardinian  States. 
Some  time  since  I  noticed  to  you  his  appli- 
cation of  electricity  to  the  jacquard  loom, 
whereby  he  was  enabled  to  dispense  with 
oaidsy  Md  much  of  the  manipulation  neces- 


sary for  the  old  system  of  weaving ;  but  in 
the  more  prefectod  specimen  now  about  to 
be  exhibited,  the  inventor  has  added  steam 
power  to  supersede  manual  labor,  so  that 
one  intelligent  workman  may  attend  to  many 
machines  at  the  same  time,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  making  all  kinds  of  patterns  wUl  be 
as  easy,  cheap,  and  expeditious,  as  printing 
and  kmtting  in  different  patterns  is  also  per- 
formed with  similar  instrumento. — Turin  cor- 
re^tondenl  of  the  Times, 
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METERBEEIl    AND    HIS    MUSIC. 


Thb  life  of  Giacomo  Meyerbeer,  now  the  | 
most  illustrious  of  living  composers  for  the 
operatic  stage,  is  one  which  should  convey 
a  hopeful  and  valuable  lesson  to  those  who 
labor  in  the  cause  of  art.  By  no  conp  de 
main  has  he  won  the  command  of  all  the 
great  Opera-houses  of  Europe ;  by  no  lucky 
chance  or  clever  audacity  has  he  risen  to  the 
highest  eminence  known  to  his  especial  voca- 
tion ;  but  by  a  eareer  of  extraordinary  appli- 
cation, by  patient  elaboration,  and  an  inces- 
sant exacting  particularity  almost  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  maettru  For  forty 
years  has  he  been  climbing  the  mountain- 
steep  ;  and  now,  in  the  fulness  of  days,  he 
stands  upon  the  Olympian  height — his  pur- 
pose achieved,  his  ''  own  idea*'  so  wrought 
out  and  impressed  upon  the  world,  that  the 
Meyerbeerian  Opera  is  now  a  distinct  and 
colossal  feature  in  musical  art,  completely 
9ui  generis,  and  apart  from  comparison  or 
imitation.  To  all  aspiring  artists,  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  composer  rising  step  by  step;  in 
spite  of  competition  and  obstruction,  and 
after  repeated  failures,  to  the  very  highest 
pinnacle  of  fame  and  popularity,. cannot  but 
be  encouraging  and  stimulating.  Especially 
to  English  composers  would  we  point  out  M. 
Meyerbeer  as  an  example  on  account  of  his 
loyalty  to  his  own  original  ideas.  The  great 
cause  of  our  weakness  in  English  Opera,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  our  composers,  from  Arno 
down  to  Bishop,  and  from  Bishop  to  Balfe, 
have  based  their  conceptions  upon  Italian  and 
German  models,  so  that  it  cannot  be  said  that 
there  is  a  school  of  English  Opera  in  exist- 
ence. But  Meyerbeer  would  always  be  Mey- 
erbeer, whether  writing  for  the  German,  Ita- 
lian,  or  French  stage;  and  notwithstanding 
that  he  commenced  his  eareer  at  a  time  when 
the  world  was  ravished  with  the  fascinating 
strains  of  Rossini,  he  kept  faith  in  his  own 
theory,  clung  to  it,  worked  for  it,  watted  for 
it,  until  at  length  he  has  secured  for  it  an 
audience  which  embraces  every  city  in  the 
world  where  there  is  an  Opera-house. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
much  of  the  excitement  at  present  ezisUng 
with  regard  to  Meyerbeer  is  the  result  of 


fashion.  That  excitement  will  be  modified  in 
course  of  time,  when  the  composer  will  be 
more  correctly  appreciated,  nowever  little 
his  music  may  enter  into  that  general  vogue 
which  has  been  gained  by  Rossini,  Bellini, 
Donizetti,  and  Weber,  his  grand  operas  will 
live  as  great  master-pieces,  as  perfected  and 
elaborate  chefs-d'oeuvre. 

As  we  are  not  aware  that  any  memoir  of 
Meyerbeer  has  been  published,  the  following 
few  particulars,  gleaned  from  various  aottrees, 
may  not  be  uninteresting  at  the  present 
time : — 

Giacomo  Meyerbeer  is  the  son  of  a  rich  and 
well-known  Jewish  banker  of  the  same  name, 
or,  as  it  has  been  otherwise  stated,  James 
Beer;  and  was  born  in  Berlin,  in  the  year 
1791 — so  that  he  must  be  now  about  sixty- 
four  years  old.  At  a  very  early  age,  he  mani- 
fested a  strong  predilection  for  music,  and 
while  still  very  young,  attracted  much  atten- 
tion by  his  talents  as  a  pianist  His  love  for 
the  divine  art  appears  to  have  been  encour- 
aged by  those  who  superintended  bis  pro- 
gress in  life.  When  only  nineteen  years  of 
age,  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the 
celebrated  Abb^  Yogler,  once  the  detested 
and  ridiculed  of  Mozart,  an  old  school-teach- 
er of  counterpoint,  but  still  a  musical  doe- 
trinaire  wiih  a  theory  of  composition  of  bis 
own.  In  this  position,  he  became  the  fellow- 
pupil  of  one  of  the  most  glorious  geniuses 
the  world  has  ever  produced — the  unique 
expositor  of  German  romantic  Opera,  (krl 
Maria  von  Weber.  It  appears  that  the  two 
students — ''acolytes  of  immortality,"  to  use  a 
phrase  of  Goethe's — became  greatly  attached 
to  each  other.  Pursuing  their  studies  with 
enthusiasm,  they  worked  U^ether*  sharing 
the  same  room,  and  participating  in  conge- 
nial ambitions.  Two  years  after  Meyerbeer 
had  become  a  pupil  of  Yogler,  the  aM>6 
dosed  his  schooi,  and  made  a  tour  through 
Germany  for  a  twelvemonth  with  hia  popils, 
at  that  time  four  in  number.  Under  hia  di- 
rection, Meyerbeer  produced  at  Munich  his 
opera  of  Jephtha,  the  libretto  by  Schr^ber, 
The  young  composer  was  af  yet»  however^ 
too  faithful  a  disciple  of  the  old  eootr^nui* 
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iist.  His  work  did  hkn  oredil  as  a  sUident, 
but  tKere  was  nothioff  in  it  to  bewitch  the 
ears  of  the  public.  The  opera  failed.  His 
second  attempt,  ThiB  Ttao  Calij^,  another 
eiercise  of  ingennity  and  scholarship,  met, 
in  the  first  place,  with  a  similar  fate.  This 
was  a  comic  opera,  and  was  produced  both 
at  Stattgart  and  Vienna,  bnt  with  no  success. 
Weber,  whose  friendship  for  his  fellow-pu* 

Iril  was  slill  nobljr  sustained,  and  who  neg- 
ected  no  opportunity  of  assisUng^is  career, 
exerted  himself  to  rescue  this  work  from  per- 
dition. Owing  to  his  influence,  it  was  after- 
wards performed  at  Prague,  under  the  name 
of  AbimaUk,  or  HoH  and  Guest,  and  under 
lis  new  form  and  auspices  actually  met  with 
considerable  success. 

The  veteran  Salieri — who,  in  his  younger 
days,  had,,  like  Vogler,  been  the  contempo- 
rary and  competitor  of  Mozart^— advised  the 
young  composer  to  visit  Italy,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  cultivating  a  taste  for  melody. 
This  counsel  he  followed,  and  made  a  sojourn 
m  the  immemorial  land  of  song. 

In  1817.  he  produced  at  Padua  an  opera 
entitled  Bomilda  a  Costama,  of  which,  how- 
ever, we  know  nothing  more  than  the  name. 
In  1819  Semiramide  Reeanoseinta^  the  li- 
bretto by  Metastasio,  was  brought  out  at 
Turin — of  which  also  we  know  nothing.  For 
the  great  Opera-house  of  La  Scala,  at  Milan, 
he  wrote  Marghtrita  d'Anjou  ;  and  for  the 
same  theatre,  L* Exile  di  Qranata,  which  was 
produced  in  1823.  None  of  these  works, 
bowever,  whatever  degree  of  success  they 
might  have  won  at  first,  have  been  able  to 
keep  the  s^ge.  But  the  next  in  chronolog- 
ical order  was  a  great  step  in  advance,  and 
presents  the  first  work  which  made  a  marked 
and  wide-Spread  impression — namely,  II  Cro- 
eiatoin  Egytto,  which  was  produced  at  Ven- 
ice in  1825.  This  caused  a  complete /tiror^, 
and  seems  to  have  almost  turned  the  heads 
of  the  enthusiastic  and  impassioned  Italians. 
It  contains  some  charming  mu&ic,  and  among 
other  things,  one  delicious  little  chorus,  "  Nel 
silenzio !''  the  beautiful  melody  of  which  is 
popular  to  this  day  all  the  world  over. 

Besides  these  works,  M.  Meyerbeer  com- 
posed two  which  have  never  been  performed 
— ^namely,  La  Porte  de  Brandehourg^  written 
for  the  Berlin  stage,  and  Almasor,  written  for 
the  Roman  theatre,  but  never  played,  on  ac- 
count of  the  sudden  illness  of  Madame  Rossi 
the  prima-donna. 

II  Croeiato  is  the  last  opera  which  M. 
Meyerbeer  composed  for  the  Italian  Opera. 
He  seems  to  have  been  satisfied  with  his  suc- 
cess on  that  field,  and  to  have  resolved  upon 


tryine  his  powers  in  the  province  of  French 
grand  Opera.  He  followed,  in  fact,  a  course 
of  close  competition  with  Rossini.  Having, 
by  the  unequivocal  success  of  II  CroeiatOp 
established  himself  as  his  rival  on  the  Italian 
stage,  he  followed  him  to  the  Grand  Opera 
(the  Acaddmie)  of  Paris.  M.  (now  of 
world-wide  celebrity  as  Dr.)  Veron  was  then 
the  director  of  the  Acadi^mie.  Rossini's 
OuUlaume  Tell  had  been  produced,  and  all 
the  world  was  humming  those  enchanting 
melodies  of  the  green  hills  of  Tyrol,  and  the 
bewitching  airs  de  ballet,  and  talking  about 
the  immortal "  Suivez-moi !"  which,  since  Du- 
prez  lost  the  compass  of  his  glorious  voice, 
has  never  been  given  with  such  electric  bril- 
liancy as  by  the  Tamberlik  of  our  own  day. 
At  this  time,  when  the  star  of  the  Italian 
composer  shone  with  such  meridian  bright- 
ness, M.  Meyerbeer  resolved  to  contest  the 
ground  with  him.  Six  years  after  11  Croeiato 
was  produced,  he  brought  forward  his  Robert 
le  Dtable,  a  grand  opera  on  the  scale  of  the 
Academic,  a  work  on  which  he  had  bestowed 
almost  incredible  care  and  pains.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  most  romantic  and  exciting  of 
operas  was  immense.  Amidst  the  acclama- 
tions that  greeted  its  most  original  snatches 
of  melody,  its  impassioned  scenas,  and  stir- 
ring and  extraordinary  choruses.  Signer  Ros- 
sini quitted  Paris,  declaring  that  he  would 
never  write  another  bar  for  the  stage.  Un- 
fortunately he  has  kept  his  word.  Passing 
most  of  hb  time  at  Bologna,  leading  an  ec- 
centric life,  he  has  provoked  the  patience  of 
the  world  by  studiously  keeping  aloof  from 
the  field  on  which  be  had  won  a  name  and 
fame  which  will  endure  as  long  as  there  are 
minds  and  hearts  to  appreciate  the  sweetest 
melodies  and  the  richest  style  of  vocal  part- 
writing  which  any  theatrical  composer,  ex- 
cepting Mozart,  has  yet  attained.  And  the 
provocation  has  been  all  the  more  intolerable, 
since,  from  time  to  time,  the  "  hermit  of  Bo- 
logna'' has  put  forth  fugitive  works— now  a 
Stabat  Mater,  and  now  a  few  choruses-^ 
which  have  proved  to  demonstration  that  he 
still  possesses  as  strongly  as  ever  those  glori- 
ous gifts  which  so  charmed  the  last  genera- 
tion as  to  give  color  and  justification  to  the 
mot  of  Talleyrand  :  "At  present,  I  and  Rossini 
govern  the  world." 

Robert  made  the  fortune  of  the  lucky  Dr. 
Veron. 

Following  up  this  grand  success,  M.  Mey- 
erbeer still  further  clenched  his  hold  upon 
the  public  by  the  production  of  Les  Hugue- 
nots, still  regarded  as  his  greatest  work, 
which  took  place  at  the  Academic  in  1830. 
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This*  undoubtedly,  is  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordioary  productions  with  which  the  public 
has  ever  become  acquainted  through  the  ope- 
ratic stage.  For  seven  or  eight  years,  M. 
Meyerbeer  was  busy  over  it.  The  result  is  a 
wonderful  exhibition  of  artistic  iogenuity  and 
dramatic  coloring.  The  excitement  it  occa- 
sioned even  surpassed  that  produced  by  JRoih 
ert.  The  work  iucontestibly  contains  some 
of  the  grandest  music  in  the  whole  operatic 
rSpertoire.  Twelve  years  after  this,  the  now 
illnstrious  maestro  brought  forth  his  third 
ffrand  opera,  Le  Propkite,  on  the  same 
boards,  in  1849,  after  being  in  rehearsal  more 
than  a  year — a  characteristic  speciality  of  the 
composer's  exacting  deliberation  and  inexor* 
able  conscientiousness.  The  immense  success 
of  this  production  must  be  still  fresh  in  the 
memories  of  all  readers  who  take  any  note 
of  musical  affairs. 

Having,  by  these  remarkable  successes  in 
works  of  the  highest  pretension,  won  a  lead- 
iag  name  in  Italian  Opera  and  French  roman- 
tic Opera,  M.  Meyerbeer  turned  his  conquer- 
ing gaze  towards  the  Op^ra  Oomique — the 
domain,  as  it  has  been  properly  styled,  of 
Boildieu,  Auber,  and  Hal^vy.  Here,  again, 
he  has  been  triumphant.  In  1854,  at  that 
most  brilliant  of  theatres  on  the  Boulevard 
Italian,  he  brought  forth  his  latest  work, 
L*Sicile  du  Nord,  It  was  performed  one 
hundred  times  uninterruptedly,  and  alternate- 
ly brought  forward  with  no  less  fortunate  re- 
sults in  the  chief  musical  cities  of  Germany 
and  France  ;  and  now  during  the  present  sea- 
son in  London,  at  the  Covent  Garden  Opera, 
where  the  enthusiasm  of  an  audience  of  dil- 
ettanti compelled  the  composer  to  cross  the 
stage  twice  amidst  applausive  ovations,  which, 
perhaps,  have  never  before  been  equalled  so 
far  north  of  Milan  as  this. 

Here,  for  the  present,  is  the  culmination  of 
a  busy  and  indefatigable  career  of  upwards 
of  forty  years. 

With  regard. to  M.  Meyerbeer's  music,  its 
besetting  peculiarity  is  its  unintermittent  dra- 
matic character.  His  operas  are  great  mas- 
ter-pieces as  toholes.  With  the  exception  of 
the  fine  scena,  *^  Robert,  toi  qui  j  aime/'  the 
romance,  "  Quand  je  quittaia  la  Normandie," 
the  scena,  '*  Ya,  dit-elle,"  and  or  two  other 
pieces,  none  of  his  compositions  find  their  way 
into  the  programmes  of  popular  concerts. 
You  will  find  a  ticore  of  moreeaux  by  Mosart, 
Weber,  Rossini,  Bellini,  and  Donixetti,  to 
every  one  of  Meyerbeer's,  notwithstanding 
that  the  latter  has  now  for  many  years  been 
at  the  bead  of  existing  operatic  composers. 
The  reason  lies  in  his  intense  and  perpetual 


dramatic  coloring*  A  tersetto,  a  qnartelto, 
or  a  chorus  from  Les  Muguettoti,  Le  Pro- 
phHe^ox  L'Eioile^  detached  and  performed  at 
a  concert,  would  be  about  as  uninteresting  an 
affair  as  an  extracted  chapter  of  Ony  Mm- 
nering  to  a  reader  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
story.  Meyerbeer's  music  can  only  be  heard 
in  the  theatre,  in  connection  with  the  inci- 
dents and  scenery  of  the  drama.  There  is 
nothing  of  empiricism  in  his  operas  ~- he 
writes  nothing  for  the  music-shops.  The  sit- 
uations and  passions  set  forth  in  his  libretto 
have  his  concentrated  attention.  To  portray 
these  with  the  utmost  possible  fideliiy,  seems 
to  be  his  sole  aim.  He  baa  certainly  never 
courted  popularity  by  means  of  catching-bal- 
lads and  easy  choruses,  but  has  always 
worked  like  an  artist  having  ideas  and  a  theo- 
ry of  his  own,  and  resolute  to  achieve  their 
development. 

Yet,  he  is  not  without  the  power  of  writ- 
ing melodies,  beautiful  and  engaging,  simply 
as  melodies ;  witness  the  chorus  *'  Nel  sileo- 
zio"  in  //  Crociato — the  romance  "  Quand  je 
quittais"  in  Robert — the  first    romance    of 
**  Raoul"  and  the  airs  da  balUi  in  the  Hu- 
guenots — the  beautiful  chorus  *<£qco  gi4il  so 
ProfetU,"  the  aria  '*  Sol  pianto  il  ciglio  ver- 
sur,"  and  the  famous  march^in  the  Prophete^ 
not  to  mention  many  other  examples.    The 
melody  in  each  of  these  moreeaux  is  original, 
flowing,  or  piquant,  and  possessing  that  at- 
tribute of  popularity  which  exhibits  itself  in 
music  haunting  our  ears  long  after  we  have 
heard  it.  The  closeness  with  which  M.  Mey- 
erbeer adheres  to  his  text,  makes  his  comp<K 
sitions  appear  patchy  when  heard  in  a  de- 
tached form ;  and  the  indifference  with  which 
he  frequently  interrupts  the  course  of  a  beau- 
tiful melody,  when  the  sentiment  of  a  line  of 
poetry  excites  him»  has  been  remarked  by 
every  hearer  of  his  works.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  effect  of  early  training  has  something 
to  do  with  this  peculiarity.    Those  who  have 
read  the  memoirs  of  Mozart,  must  remember 
how,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  father,  he 
grumbles  about  the  musio  of  the  Abb^  Yog* 
ler,  declaring  that  he  "goes  into  keys  as  if 
he  would  tear  one  in  by  the  hair  of  the 
head ;"  and  that  though  one  should  discover, 
now  and  then,  '*  an  idea  that  is  not  bad"  yet 
no  sooner  is  the  discovery  made,  than  the 
composer  starts  off  into  something  else,  and 
disappoints  expectation.    This  was  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  before  Weber  and 
Meyerbeer  became  pupils  of  the  abb6 ;  but 
though  each  of  them  baa  proved  the  possess- 
ion of  genius,  of  which  their  teacher  never 
made  any  manifestation!  yet  it  is  very  possH 
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ble  that  his  theory  of  composition  tended  to- 
wards the  derelopment  of  that  peooliar  style 
of  writing  in  which  great  effects  are  pro- 
duced by  abrupt  changes  of  key.  Weber 
was  always  so  felicitous  in  this  expedient  for 
effect,  as  to  render  it  highly  popular ;  and  to 
this  day  he  has  a  host  of  imitators,  especially 
among  the  German  lied  writers.  M.  Meyer- 
beer, however,  is,  after  all,  not  a  Weber; 
thous^h  it  is  very  possible  that  his  grand 
operas,  from  their  individuality,  largeness  of 
structure,  and  completeness  of  elaboration, 
may  live  as  long  as  the  incomparable  Dreis- 
ehutz. 


To  conclude — we  do  not  believe  the  name 
of  Meyerbeer  will  ever  be  a  household  word 
amongst  us.  He  has  written  for  the  theatre 
alone,  and  in  the  theatre  only  shall  we  be 
able  to  hear  and  admire  him.  For  our  home 
amusement,  our  social  practice  and  displays, 
we  are  still  left  to  the  songs,  duets,  trios,  and 
quartettos  of  Donisetti,  Rossini,  Bellini*  and 
Weber — that  is,  if  our  taste  inclines  us  to 
the  music  of  the  Italian  and  German  masters 
rather  than  to  that  of  our  own,  as  the  writer 
of  these  remarks  confesses  is  the  case  with 
himself. 


-♦♦■ 


From    Dickens'   Honiehold   Words. 


PETER  THE  GREAT  IN  ENGLAND 


Thkre  was  to  be  seen  till  lately  in  the 
Palace  at  Hampton  Court,  a  fine  full-length 
portrait  of  a  beardless  young  man  (inten- 
tionally beardless),  in  armor,  with  a  broad 
and  vigorous  expression  of  face,  with  large 
eyes  that  betray  a  fixed  determination  of 
purpose,  and,  I  mu^t  add,  a  liking  for  strong 
drinks.  I  refer  tn  the  portrait  of  Peter  the 
Great,  which  Sir  Godfrey  Knellcr  painted  for 
King  William  the  Third  during  the  brief 
visit  of  three  months  which  the  Czar  paid  to 
England  in  the  exceeding  sharp  and  cold  sea- 
son of  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety* 
eight.  Knelter  was  never  happier  than  in 
this  picture.  He  knew  his  strength ;  and 
in  the  background — a  sea-scape  (as  painters 
affect  to  call  such  things) — he  obtained  the 
assistance  of  the  younger  Valdervelde,  a 
maste'r  in  the  treatment  of  maritime  matters. 
This  picture  is  now,  I  believe,  at  Buckingham 
Palace.  Prince  Albert  took  it  away  during 
the  visit  to  England  of  the  late  Emperor 
Nicholas  ;  but  his  royal  highness,  now  that 
the  case  is  altered,  may  perhaps  think  proper 
to  return  it  to  its  old  quarters. 

Peter  was  in  his  twenty-sixth  year  when 
he  first  set  foot  in  England.  He  had  been 
learning  ship-building  at  Amsterdam,  and  his 
visit  to  England  was  for  no  other  avowed 
purpose  than  that  of  improving  his  mechan- 
ical skilf  by  steady  labor  in  oar  naval  dock- 
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yards.  He  came  among  us  with  the  appro- 
bation of  King  William  the  Third ;  houses 
were  hired  for  him  and  his  rough  retinue, 
and  paid  for  by  the  king. 

His  first  London  lodging  was  in  Norfolk 
Street,  in  the  Strand,  then  a  newly-built 
street,  and  one  of  the  best  Inhabited  streets 
in  London.  Some  red  J>rick  houses  of  Peter's 
time  still  exist.  His  second  house — I  might 
almost  call  it  his  country  house — was  at 
Snye's  Court,  in  Deptford,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  contiguous  to  the  Royal  Dock- 
yard— then  in  the  tenancy  of  Evelyn,  author 
of  the  Sylva  (now  better  known  by  his  me- 
moirs), but  recently  sub- let  by  him  to  no  less 
a  person  than  the  bluff  and  brave  Admiral 
Benbow. 

The  chief  native  attendant  of  the  Czar 
bore  a  name  that  has  lately  become  familiar 
enough  in  English  ears :  he  was  called 
Prince  Menzikoff.  Hi:i  English  attendant  was 
Osborne,  Marquis  of  Caermarlhen,  afterwards 
the  second  Duke  of  Leeds.  The  marquis 
was  a  naval  officer  of  talent  and  distinction ; 
and  this  selection  by  the  king  was  in  every 
way  appropriate. 

His  viiit  was  one  of  entire  privacy,  and 
consequently  without  those  courtly  ceremo- 
nies attending  his  arrival  which  usually  ac- 
companied the  visits  of  kings  and  emperors 
and  their  ambaasadors.  He  came  to  this 
66 
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eountry  from  the  Hague  with  yice-Admiral 
Mitchell,  and  arrived  among  us  on  Tuesday, 
the  eleventh   of  January,  sixteen  hundred 
and  ninety-seven— eight.     His  arriyal  was 
soon  made  public,  but  the  privacy  of  his 
visit  was  still  as  far  as  possible  maintained. 
On  the  day  after  his  arriral  he  went  incog- 
nito in  a  hackney-coach  to  Kensington,  to  see 
William  the  Third  and  his  court  at  dinner — 
dining  in  public  being  then  a  custom  still 
lingering  about  royalty.     On  the  following 
day  he  called  on  the  Marquis  of  Caermar- 
then  in  Leicester  Square,  then  an  invalid, 
having  hurt  his  leg  at  the  fire  which,  only  a 
week   before  the  Czar  arrived  among  us, 
ceased  to  make  Whitehall  the  palace  of  a 
sovereign.     On  the  Friday  following  he  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  King  William  the  Third. 
It  was  a  private  visit,  made  by  the  king  in 
the  coach  of  the  Earl  of  Romney,  the  brother 
of  Algernon  Sidney,  and  the  handsome  Sid- 
ney of.  De  Grammont's  Memoirs.     The  Czar 
accompanied  the  king  in  Lord  Romney's 
coach  as  far  as  Whitehall,  where  he  stepped 
into  his  own  carriage,  and,  attended  by  the 
Ouards,  went  in  his  robes  to  the  House  of 
Peers.     The  penny-a-liner  of  the  time,  from 
whom  we  derive  these  particulars,  adds : 
"  His  Czarish  majesty  was  there,  it  is  said, 
incognito."    But  this  I  see  reason  to  doubt. 

Peter  the  Great,  while  in  England,  was  as 
shy  and  unwilling  to  be  seen  as  Peter  the 
Wild  Boy.  He  was  present  at  a  ball  given 
at  Kensington  by  King  William  in  honor  of 
the  birthday  of  the  Princess  Anne,  afterwards 
Queen ;  or  rather  he  may  be  said  to  have 
seen  the  ball,  for  his  shyness  confined  him  to 
a  small  room,  from  which  he  could  see  with- 
out being  seen.  When  he  saw  King  William 
on  his  throne  in  the  House  of  Lords  (a  sight 
be  had  expressed  a  particular  wish  to  see  J, 
it  was  not  from  the  gallery  nor  from  below 
the  bar  of  the  house,  but  from  a  gutter  in 
the  house-top,  from  which  he  was  enabled  to 
peep  through  a  window  into  the  house.  He 
retired  from  this  unpleasant  point  of  view 
sooner,  it  is  said,  than  he  intended  ;  for  he 
made  so  ridiculous  a  figure  (says  Lord  Dart- 
mouth, who  was  present),  that  neither  king 
nor  peers  could  forbear  laughing. 

He  was  taken  to  all  our  London  sights  at 
that  time  of  any  moment.  To  the  lions  and 
armories  in  the  Tower ;  to  the  monuments 
and  wax  figures  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  to 
Lambeth  Palace  ;  to  the  masquerade  on  the 
last  night  of  the  Temple  revels ;  and  to  the 
two  tl^atres  in  Drury  Lane  and  Dorset  Gar- 
dens. He  was  chiefly  attracted  by  the  Tower 
and  the  performances  at  Drnry  Lane.    The 


wild  beasts  and  implements  of  war  were 
adapted  to  his  rougher  nature,  while  the 
charms  of  a  Miss  Cross,  the  original  Miss 
Hoyden,  in  Yanbrugh's  Relapse,  and  the  first 
actress  who  had  Miss  prefixed  to  her  name 
in  play-bills,  were  so  engaging  that  the  rough 
Czir  of  Russia  became  enamored  of  her 
beauty.  Of  this  Miss  Cross  the  story  is  lold 
in  the  Spectator,  that  when  she  first  arrived 
in  the  Low  Countries,  she  was  not  compoted 
to  be  so  handsome  as  Madame  Van  Brisket 
by  nearly  half  a  ton.  There  is  a  fine  old  mei- 
zotinto  which  still  preserves  to  us  the  beau* 
tiful  features  that  won  the  youthful  heart  of 
Peter  the  Great. 

He  did  not  speak  English,  nor  is  he  known 
to  have  been  at  all  desirous  of  learning  it. 
Few  of  his  sayings  have  therefore  been  pre- 
served. Three,  however,  have  reached  us. 
He  told  Admiral  Mitchell  that  he  considered 
the  condition  of  an  English  admiral  happier 
than  that  of  a  Czar  of  Russia.  To  King 
William  he  observed,  "  If  I  were  the  adviser 
of  your  majesty,  I  should  counsel  you  to  re- 
move your  court  to  Greenwich,  and  to  con- 
vert St.  James's  once  more  into  an  hospital." 
When  in  Westminster  Hall,  he  inquired  who 
the  busy  gentlemen  were  in  wigs  and  gowns ; 
and  being  told  they  were  lawyers — •'  Law- 
yers r'  said  he ;  "  why,  I  have  but  two  in  my 
whole  dominions,  and  I  design  to  hang  one 
of  them  the  moment  I  get  home." 

The  Marquis  of  Caermarthen  was  very 
attentive  to  the  wishes  of  the  Csar.  On 
Tuesday  last  (records  the  penny-a-liner  of  the 
period)  the  Marquis  of  Caermarthen  treated 
the  Czar  of  Muscovy  in  a  splendid  manner. 
He  took  him  to  Chatham  to  a  launch,  and  to 
Spithead  to  a  naval  review.  They  went  to 
Spithead  by  the  old  Portsmouth  road,  and 
returned  the  same  way,  resting  at  Godal- 
ming  for  a  day,  where  (at  the  King's  Arms 
Inn,  in  the  Hi^h  Street)  they  had  two  meals : 
breakfast  and  dinner.  The  bills  of  fare  oo 
the  occasion  have  been  preserved  by  Wao- 
ley,  the  learned  keeper  of  Lord  Oxford's  li- 
brary. They  were  thirteen  at  table  (an  un- 
comfortable number),  and  twenty-one  in  aU. 
At  breakfast  they  had  half  a  sheep,  a  quar- 
ter of  lamb,  ten  pullets,  twelve  chickens,  nine 
quarts  of  brandy,  six  quarts  of  mulled  wine, 
seven  dozen  eggs,  with  salad  in  proportion. 
At  dinner  they  bad  five  ribs  of  beef  (weight 
three  stone),  one  sheep  (weight  fifty-eix 
pounds  three-quarters),  a  shoulder  of  lamb, 
and  a  loin  of  veal  boiled,  eight  pullets,  eight 
rabbits,  two  dozen  and  a  half  of  sack,  and 
one  doaen  of  claret.  Here  is  a  bill  remind- 
ing uSy  by  its  locality  and  rabbits,  of  Mary 
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Tof iB,  who  has  given  an  unhappy  celebrity  to 
the  pkoaant  liule  post-town  of  Godalming  in 
Surrey.  I  have  often  wondered  if  the  story 
of  tlie  Czar^s  two  meals  was  remembered  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander  when,  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  fourteen^  on  the  visit  of  the  al« 
}ied  sovereigns,  he  passed  through  Godalming 
to  Portsmouth,  to  return  to  the  capital  of 
the  Csar  Peter. 

There  was  a  natural  curiosity  among  the 
English  people  to  see  a  sovereign  from  so 
remote  a  coantry  as  Muscovy  ;  and  Overton, 
the  priotseller  (he  is  immortalized  by  Pope), 
took  advantage  of  this  desire,  and  borrow- 
ing a  plate  from  Holland  of  the  effigies  of 
his  Czarish  majesty,  immediately  worked  off 
sufficient  impressions  to  satisfy  the  public. 
Other  proofs  of  his  popularity  have  been 

J  reserved.  A  soog  in  praise  of  the  Csar  of 
[ttscovy  was  performed  on  Thursday,  the 
tenth  of  February,  in  the  Music  Room  of 
York  Buildings,  the  Hanover  Square  Booms 
of  the  then  London ;  and  the  History  of  the 
Ancient  and  Preaent  State  of  Muscovy,  by 
Abel  Roper,  was  advertised  to  be  published 
this  term — the  lawyer  then,  as  inaeed  long 
after,  materially  regulating  the  London 
season. 

I  have  discovered  the  name  of  the  opera 
which  the  Csar  went  to  hear.  It  was  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  Prophetess,  or  the  Hi»- 
tory  of  Diocletian,  with  alterations  and  ad- 
dilions»  after  the  manner  of  an  openii  made 
by  Betterton,  the  great  actor.  It  was  a  new 
opera.  The  music  was  by  Purcell,  the  dances 
by  Mr.  Priest,  and  the  scenes,  machinery, 
and  clothes  were  costly  and  effective.  It 
was  a  perfectly  successful  piece,  and  there 
was  enough  in  it  to  attract  the  Czar,  to 
whom  everything  of  the  kind  was  an  entire 
novelty. 

A  new  entertainment  was  advertised  for 
Thursday,  the  seventeenth  of  February,  six- 
teen hundred  and  ninety-seven— eight.  It 
was  at  Exeter  Change,  in  the  Strand,  and  was 
called  (corruptly  enough)  A  Redoubt  after 
the  Venetian  manner,  **  where,"  continues 
the  advertisement,  **  there  will  be  some  con- 
siderable Basset  Banks  and  a  variety  of  other 
entertainments."  No  person  was  to  be  ad- 
mitted without  a  mask.  Tickets  were  to  be 
had  at  the  well-known  chocolate  •  houses, 
Ozinda*s  and  While's,  and  the  entertainment 
was  to  begin  exactly  at  ten  o'clock  at  night 
Peter  came  from  Deptford  to  London  to  see 
this  Venetian  imporiation ;  but  he  found  it 
suppressed  with  six  constables  at  the  door 
to  prohibit  the  performance.  To  relieve  his 
disappointment — so  a  Mr.  Bertie  writes  to 


Dr.  Charlett  of  Oxford — ^he  fell  to  drinking 
hard  at  one  Mr.  Morley's ;  and  the  Marquis 
of  Caermarthen,  it  beinff  late,  resolved  to 
lodffe  him  at  his  brother-in-law's.  Here 
(and  still  with  the  Marquis)  he  dined  the 
next  day — drank  a  pint  of  sherry  and  a  botp 
tie  of  brandy  for  his  morning  draught ;  after 
that,  about  eight  more  bottles  of  sack,  and 
so  went  to  the  playhouse. 

There  was  a  cordial  at  this  time  fit  for  the 
closet  of  any  person  of  quality,  and  very 
popular,  if  we  may  believe  the  public  adver* 
tisements,  called  Nectar  Ambrosia,  the  high- 
est cordial — we  are  assured  by  the  proprietor 
— that  ever  was  made  in  Englana.  It  was 
prepared  from  the  richest  spices,  herbs,  and 
flowers,  and  drawn  from  right  Nantz  brandy* 
On  Wednesday,  the  ninth  of  February,  the 
author  of  the  new  cordial  called  Nectar 
Ambrosia,  so  much  in  vogue  of  late,  presented 
the  Czar  of  Muscovy  with  a  large  bottle  of 
it  curiously  wrought  in  flint,  which  his  Czar- 
i$h  majesty  very  kindly  accepted,  and  he, 
the  prince,  and  the  rest  of  his  nobles  very 
highly  approved  of  it.  The  proprietor  was 
Mr.  John  How,  living  in  Ram's  Head  Yard, 
in  Fenchurch  Street;  a  man  no  doubt  of 
many  trades,  for  I  find  that  he  was  the  pub- 
lisher— in  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
—of  Ned  Ward's  London  Spy,  Ned  him- 
self afterwards  kept  a  public-houae,  and  may 
have  had  a  finger  in  the  concoction  of  the 
Nectar  Ambrosia,  that  so  took  the  Czar. 
This  celebrated  compound  was  sold  in  bottles, 
price  two  shillings  and  one  shilling  each,  and 
and  in  glasses  of  two  pence  and  one  penny 
each.  The  newspapers  inform  us,  that  the 
Czar  afterwards  sent  for  a  quantity*— highly 
approving  of  it. 

There  was  a  g^reat  meeting  while  Peter 
was  in  England,  and  at  which  he  was  ex- 
pected to  have  been  present.  This  was  the 
Newmarket  meeting,  then  the  centre  of  at« 
traction  for  horse-racing,  cock-fighting,  and 
other  kindred  pursuits.  Led  horses  for  the 
Czar — the  papers  report — ^had  been  sent  to 
the  palace.  The  king  was  there,  attended  by 
five  dukes,  eleven  earls ;  by  barons,  baronets, 
knights,  and  squires.  There  was  much  that 
was  attractive.  The  famous  Yorkshire  horse, 
backed  by  Mr.  Boucher,  was  to  run  against 
Mr.  Frampton'a  Turk.  The  distance  was 
four  miles — the  weight  that  each  was  to 
carrv  was  ten  stone,  and  the  stake  five  hun- 
dred pounds.  Among  the  earls  was  a  great 
captain,  the  future  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
Lord  Godolphin  also  was  present — whose 
name,  through  his  famed  "Arabian,"  is 
known  to  thousands  who  never  heard  of  the 
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Godolpbm  ministry,  nor  Sid  Hamlet's  rod, 
made  immortal  by  Dean  Swift. 

There  wa^  one  person  whom  the  Czar 
(while  in  England)  expressed  a  wish  to  meet, 
and  that  was  Edmund  Halley,  the  great 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  whose  prao- 
tical  acquaintance  with  the  variation  of 
the  compass  and  the  courses  of  the  tides  he 
rightly  thought  were  matters  of  great  im- 
portance. Halley  spoke  German  fluently, 
and  Peter  was  pleased  with  the  conversation 
of  the  illustrious  Englishman. 

Religious  enthusiasts  sought  eagerly  to 
see  this  ruler  of  barbaric  millions.  The 
Quakers  were,  of  course,  the  most  pressing. 
William  Penn  (he  lived  in  Norfolk  Street) 
had  an  interview  with  him.  The  brother-in- 
law  of  Robert  Barclay  (the  apologist)  man- 
aged to  converse  with  him  on  Quaker  tenets, 
and  to  obtain  his  acceptance  of  two  copies 
of  Barclay's  book.  A  teazing  question  was 
put  by  the  Czar  to  Barclay's  brother-hi-law, 
«<  Of  what  use  can  you  be  in  any  kingdom 
or  government,  seeing  you  will  not  bear 
arms  and  fight  ?"  The  Czar  was  inclined  to 
look  upon  them  as  Jesuits,  but  altered  his 
opinion,  and,  with  his  attendants  in  the  Eng- 
lish costume  of  the  time,  attended  a  Quaker 
meeting  in  White  Hart  Court,  in  Grace- 
church  Street:  in  that  court  where,  only  a 
few  years  before.  Fox,  the  founder  of  the 
sect,  had  died.  His  presence  was  recognized, 
and,  to  avoid  the  gaze  which  he  could  not 
endnre,  he  left  before  the  meeting  was  over. 

When  Peter  was  in  England  the  see  of 
Canterbury  was  filled  by  Tenison — the  same 
Tenison  who,  as  vicar  of  St.  Martin's  had 
preached  a  sermon  of  forgiveness  at  the  fu- 
neral of  Eleanor  Gwyn.  Peter  paid  a  visit 
to  the  prelate  at  Lambeth,  and,  having  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  be  informed  as  to  our  relig- 
ion and  constitution,  the  Archbishop,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  king,  selected  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury.  No  better  man  could 
have  been  chosen.  The  Bishop  of  Sftlisbury 
of  that  time  was  Gilbert  Burnet,  who  had 
written  the  History  of  our  Reformed  Religion, 
the  same  divine  who  administered  consolHtion 
to  the  death-bed  of  Rochester,  and  contrib- 
uted religious  comfort  to  Russell  in  the  cell 
and  on  the  scaffold. 

Burnet  had  good  interpreters,  and  had 
much  free  discourse  with  him.  He  found 
that  he  was  subject  to  convulsive  motions 
over  his  body,  and  that  his  head  seemed  to 
be  affected  by  them ;  that  he  was  not  want- 
ing in  capacity,  and  had  a  larger  measure  of 
knowledge  than  his  education  had  led  him  to 
expect.    He  found  him  a  man  of  a  very  hoi 


temper,  soon  influenced,  and  very  brutal  in 
his  passion,  raising*  his  natural  heat  by  fre- 
quent recourse  to  brandy,  which  he  rectified 
himself.  His  turn  was  for  mechanics ;  and 
nature  —  so  thought  the  bishop — aeemed 
to  have  designed  him  rather  to  be  a  ship-car* 
penter  than  a  great  prince.  He  wrought 
much  with  his  own  hands,  and  made  all 
about  him  work  at  the  models  of  ships.  He 
was  resolved  to  encourage  learning,  and  to 
polish  his  people  by  sending  some  of  them 
to  travel  in  other  countries,  and  to  draw 
strangers  to  come  and  live  with  them.  Ha 
was  desirous  to  understand  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England,  but  did  not  seem 
disposed  to  mend  matters  in  Muscovy.  The 
bishop  adds — and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  moat 
important  portion  of  what  he  has  related 
about  Peter — *'  He  told  me  he  designed  a 
great  fleet  at  Asoff,  and  with  it  to  attack  the 
Turkish  empire." 

Here  we  have  expluned  the  policy  which 
Russia  has  been  pursuing  secretly,  but  some- 
times openly  (now  openly  enough),  smee 
Peter  learned  to  build  ships  at  Deptford. 
Little,  perhaps,  did  the  Czar  imagine  that 
this  policy  was,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-four,  to  cost  the  country  in  which 
he  was  learning  the  arts  of  aggression,  a 
fleet  in  the  Baltic,  a  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea, 
and  an  expedition  into  the  Sea  of  Azoff. 
Nay,  that  to  repel  his  attack  on  the  Turkish 
empire,  France  and  England  should  join  their 
forces  for  the  first  time ;  and  that  the  exist- 
ence of  Turkey  as  an  empire  would  be 
fought  for,  as  it  now  is  (a  world->wido  fact), 
before  the  greatest  stronghold  of  Russia  or 
of  any  nation,  ancient  or  modern. 

The  Czar  liked  brandy  and  Ambrosia,  and 
he  liked  a  strong  mixture  called  *'  pepper 
and  brandy."  The  Marquis  of  Caermarthen 
often  joined  him  in  his  orgies.  But  what  told 
on  the  Czar  Peter — perhaps  from  its  fre- 
quency— is  not  known  to  have  been  injurious 
to  the  English  marquis.  Peter  was  at  this 
time  subject  to  convulsive  motions  of  the 
body,  that  seemed,  as  I  have  already  related, 
to  affect  his  head.  But  the  English  were 
deep  drinkers,  especially  our  sailors,  and  the 
marquis  was  an  English  admiral — so,  indeed, 
was  Benbow^  another  of  Peter's  companiona 
during  his  three  months'  visit  to  England. 
Peter  should  have  known  (we  fear  he  did 
not)  the  most  distinguished  admiral  then 
alive — Admiral  Russell,  who  defeated  the 
French  off  La  Hogue,  for  which  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Orford,  and  who  is  said  to 
have  mixed  the  largest  bowls  of  punch  ever 
made.    One  was  dug  in  his  garden  at  Chip- 
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peafaam  in  Cambridgeshire,  tlie  other  he 
made  at  Lisbon. 

There  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Little  Tower 
Street,  in  the  Cily  of  London,  a  public-house 
^recently  refronted)  bearing  the  sign  of  the 
Czar*s  Head.  This  was  the  favorite  resort 
of  Peter  when  in  London.  Hither  he  would 
come  from  Deptford  after  his  labors  in  the 
dockyard,  and  his  watching  the  changes 
which  the  artificers  of  the  yard  were  making 
in  a  yscht  called  the  Royal  Transport,  which 
King  William  had  presented  to  him,  with  per- 
mission to  make  such  alterations  in  her  as  he 
considered  necessary.  He  came  from  Dept- 
ford to  London  in  a  small  decked  boat, 
which  he  assisted  in  working  to  Tower  Stairs. 
After  the  orgies  he  delighted  in,  he  was  not, 
I  fear,  very  well  fitted  to  pilot  the  boat  on 
their  return  down  the  river  to  Deptford ;  but 
the  Thames  was  not  then  lashed  and  troubled 
by  large  and  small  steamers  and  boats  of 
every  description,  which  now  crowd  her  wa- 
ters from  London  Bridge  to  Blackwall.  He 
may  have  concluded  bis  nigrhts  at  the  Czar's 
Head. 

King  William  was  not  inattentive  to  the 
Czar.  He  made  him  a  second  visit,  at  which 
an  odd  incident  occurred.  The  Czar  had  a 
tavorite  monkey,  which  usually  sat  upon  the 
back  of  the  Cfear*8  chair.  As  soon  as  the 
king  was  seated,  the  monkey  jumped  some- 
what angrily  upon  him.  The  "  great  Nas- 
sau'' was  disconcerted,  the  whole  ceremonial 
discomposed,  and  most  of  the  time — Lord 
Dartmouth,  who  tells  the  story,  assures  us — 
was  spent  in  apologies  for  the  monkey^s  be- 
havior. 

The  Czar  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  his  visit 
to  England,  but  it  was  high  time  for  him  to 
return.  He  had  been  apprehensive  of  his 
sister's  intrigues,  and  a  confirmation  of  his 
suspicions  hurried  him  away.  On  Monday, 
the  eighteenth  of  April,  sixteen  hundred  and 
ninety-eight,  he  went  to  Kensington,  to  take 
leave  of  the  king.  *'  He  thanked  his  majesty 
for  the  kind  entertainment  and  honor  he  had 
received  in  his  majesty's  dominions,  and  for 
the  fine  ship  he  had  presented  him  with." 
On  the  same  occasion,  Peter  made  a  present 
to  his  majesty  of  "  a  fine  ruby  of  very  great 
value."  On  Wednesday,  the  twentieth  of 
April,  he  dined  at  Wimbledon  with  the  Duke 
of  Leeds,  the  Earl  of  Danby,  so  celebrated 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  the 
father  of  his  friend  the  Marquis*  of  Caermar* 
then.  On  his  return  to  Deptford  the  same 
night,  he  found  "  very  fine  music  to  divert 
and  serenade  him."  This  was  the  last  night 
he  spent  on  shore.   On  Thursday,  the  twenty- 


first  of  April,  be  aet  sail  from  Deptford,  for 
Holland,  under  convoy  of  two  men-of-war-^ 
the  York  and  the  Greenwich — and  three 
yachts,  commanded  by  Admiral  Mitchell. 
He  was  detained  for  some  days  by  contrary 
winds,  but  at  last  left  England,  which  he  waa 
never  to  see  again.  He  landed  at  the  Hague, 
sending  the  Royal  Transport  yacht  to  Arch- 
angel, from  whence  (so  it  is  said)  he  was  to 
carry  it  by  land  to  the  river  Tanais.  Lord 
Caermarthen  accompanied  him  as  far  aa 
Chatham,  to  whom,  however,  he  did  not  say 
farewell  without  conferring  a  favor — and  one 
of  moment.  This  was  the  right  of  importing 
tobacco  into  Russia.  In  the  first  year  he  was 
to  consign  three  thousand  hogsheads,  in  the 
second  five  thousand,  and  afterwards  six  thou- 
sand hogsheads  yearly.  What  the  marquis 
made  by  his  monopoly  no  one  has  told  us. 

His  physician  he  left  behind  him  for  two 
months,  that  he  might  see  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Bath,  and  took  with  him  two 
boys  from  the  mathematical  school  founded^ 
at  Christ's  Hospital  by  King  Charles  the 
Seoond,.and  what  the  newspapers  of  the  time 
describes  as  *'  the  famous  geographical  clock 
made  by  Mr.  John  Carte,  watchmaker,  at 
the  sign  of  the  Dial  and  Crown,  near  Essex 
Street  in  the  Strand ;  which  clock  tells  what 
o'clock  it  is  in  any  part  of  the  world,  whether 
it  is  day  or  night,  the  sun's  rising  or  setting 
throughout  the  year,  its  entrance  into  the 
signs  of  the  Zodiac;  the  arch  which  they 
and  the  sun  in  them  makes  above  or  below 
the  horizon,  with  several  other  curious  mo* 
tions."  This  Peter  bought,  but  the  price  is 
not  named. 

When  Admiral  Benbow  returned  to  his 
house  at  Saye's  Court,  great  was  his  con- 
sternation at  finding  the  unnecessary  damsge 
that  had  been  done  to  it  by  PeteV  and  his 
retinue;  still  greater  was  the  consternation 
which  the  author  of  Sylva  expressed  when 
he  saw  the  state  to  which  his  far-famed  gar- 
den had  been  reduced.  Benbow  complained 
to  Evelyn,  and  both  Benbow  and  Evelyn 
memorialized  the  lords  of  the  Treasury  for 
compensation  for  the  injuries  done.  Their 
joint  memorials  were  referred  to  the  sur- 
veyor-general of  works,  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  and  to  his  majesty's  principal  gar- 
dener, Mr.  London,  the  earliest  English  gar- 
dener of  any  reputation  whose  name  has 
reached  us.  Both  reported  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  claims  for  compensadon.  Evelyn  re- 
ceived, ''in  compensation  for  the  damage 
done  to  his  house,  goods,  and  gardens,  at 
Deptford,  by  his  Czarbh  majestv  and  his 
retmue  while  they  resided  there,'   the  sum 
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of  one  btindred  and  sixty-two  pounds  seven 
sluUin^;  and  Admiral  Benbow  received, 
'*for  like  damage  done  to  his  goods/'  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- three  pounds 
two  shillings  and  sixpence.  The  payments 
were  made  by  the  paymaster  of  his  majesty's 
works,  and  are  included  in  his  account.  The 
indoor  habits  of  Peter  and  his  retinae  were, 
it  appears  from  the  estimate  of  damages, 
filthy  in  the  extreme. 

In  the  garden  at  Ssye's  Court  was  what 
Evelyn  himself  calls  an  impregnable  holly 
bedge,  four  hundred  feet  in  length,  nine  feet 
high,  and  fife  feet  thick.  This  fine  holly 
bedge  was  a  source  of  delight  to  Peter  and 
bis  retinue.  They  made  it  a  point  of  attack, 
and  were  accustomed  to  amuse  themselves 
by  endeavoring  to  drive  a  wheelbarrow 
through  it.  Peter  himself  was  sometimes  in 
the  barrow.  Such  is  the  received  story, 
which  I  can  now  confirm  by  Benbow's  claim 
for  compensation :  his  estimate  for  damages 
including  the  sum  of  one  pound  for  three 
wheelbarrows  broke  and  lost. 

Evelyn  was  prepared  for  some  damage  to 
his  house.  "  There  is  a  house  full  of  people," 
bis  servant  writes  to  him,  '^  and  right  nasty." 
The  Csar  lies  next  your  library,  and  dines  in 
the  parlor  next  your  study.  He  dines  at  ten 
o'clock  aiid  six  at  night ;  is  very  seldom  at 
home  a  whole  day ;  very  often  in  the  king's 
yard,  or  by  water,  dressed  in  several  dresses. 
The  king  is  expected  here  this  day  ;  the  best 
parlor  is  pretty  clean  for  him  to  be  entertain- 
ed in.    The  king  pays  for  all  he  has." 

London,  the  gardener,  divided  bis  report 
(it  is  dated  May  ninth,  sixteen  hundred  and 


ninety-eight),  under,  **  what  can  be  repaired 
and  what  cannot'*  The  marrow  of  his  re- 
port (it  is  now  publisbed  for  the  first  time)  is 
as  follows : 

1.  All  the  grass-work  is  ont  of  order  and  broke 
into  holes  by  their  leaping  and  showing  tricks 
upon  it. 

2.  The  bowling-green  is  in  the  same  condition. 

3.  AD  that  ground  which  used  to  be  cultivated 
for  eatable  plants  is  all  overgrown  with  weeds* 
and  is  not  manured  nor  coltivatedv  by  reason  the 
Czar  would  not  suffer  any  men  to  work  when  the 
season  offered. 

4.  The  wall-fruit  and  standard  fruit-trees  are 
unpruned. 

6.  The  hedges  and  wilderness  are  not  cut  as 
they  ought  to  be. 

6.  The  gravel  walks  are  all  broke  into  holes 
and  out  of  order. 

The  several  observations  were  made  by  George 
London,  his  Majesty's  gardener,  and  he  certifies 
that  to  put  the  garden  and  plantations  in  as  good 
repair  as  they  were  in  before  his  Czarish  majesty 
resided  there,  will  require  the  sum  ef  fifty- five 
pounds.  George  Lqwdoii. 

Great  damages  are  doqs  to  the  trees  and  planta, 
which  cannot  be  repaired,  as  the  breaking  the 
branches  of  the  wall-fruit  trees,  spoiling  two  or 
three  of  the  finest  true  phillereas,  breaking  sever- 
al hollys  and  other  fine  plants. 

Any  inroad  of  the  Czar  Nicholas  and  all 
the  Russians  upon  Europe  would  leave  Europe 
much  as  the  Csar  Peter  and  his  retinue  left 
the  house  and  garden  at  Deptford  of  the 
learned  and  refined  John  Evelyn.  I  can  hear 
the  laugh  of  Peter,  as  with  brute  force,  stim- 
ulated by  drink,  he  drove  the  wheelbarrow, 
with  Prince  Menzikoff  upon  it,  into  the  prick- 
ly holly  hedge,  five  feet  in  thickness. 


-»^  ■■ 


DsATB  OF  Professor  Jobnston. — Died, 
on  tbe  18th  Sept.,  at  his  residence,  in  Dur- 
ham, aged  50  years,  James  F.  W.  Johnston, 
Esq.,  F.R.8.,  and  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  University  of  Durham.  The  scientific 
productions  of  this  gentleman  have  secured 
htm  an  extensive  reputation.  On  the  con- 
tinent and  in  America  his  works  are  as  high- 
ly appreciated  as  at  home.  His  attention 
was  especially  devoted  to  the  cause  of  scien- 


tific agriculture,  and  perhaps  no  individual 
in  this  country  has  done  more  to  substitute  a 
system  of  enlightened  cultivation  for  one  of 
mere  routine  farming.  Hb  talents,  bowever, 
were  too  versatile  to  extend  themselves  m 
one  department  of  exertion.  Amongst  hb 
other  productions  we  may  mention  his  '^  Notes 
on  North  America,'*  and  bb  "  Chemistry  of 
Common  Life."  The  latter  work  b  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  the  public. 
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From  the  Ecleeiie  Beriew. 


TWO   YEARS   IN   AUSTRALIA.* 


Ukhl  very  recently,  the  Australian  colo- 
nies were  almost  entirely  unknown  amongst 
us.  They  were  associated  with  the  habits  of 
a  penal  settlement  rather  than  with  commer- 
cial speculations  or  social  life.  The  discovery 
of  gold,  however,  has  invested  them  witn 
new  interest.  The  scene  has  suddenly  chang- 
ed. Vast  crowds  have  emigrated,  in  the 
hopes  of  sharing  in  the  wealth  discovered ; 
ana  the  tide  of  emigration  has  flowed  on  and 
increased  its  bulk  so  rapidly,  that  time  has 
not  been  allowed  for  earlier  disappointments 
to  cool  the  ardor  or  to  stay  the  progress  of 
later  adventurers.  The  markets  of  the  Aus- 
tralias  have,  in  consequence,  been  glutted; 
emigrants  as  well  as  merchandise  have  been 
poured  into  the  colonies  too  rapidly ;  no  ade- 
quate provision  existed  for  the  vast  crowds 
which  arrived  weekly,  nor  was  there  a  de- 
mand for  a  tithe  of  the  goods  with  which 
commercial  enterprise  stocked  the  colonial 
markets.  An  unexampled  state  of  things  has 
consequently  ensued,  out  of  which  a  large 
amount  of  good  may  ultimately  flow,  but 
from  which,  in  the  meantime,  bitter  disap- 
pointment and  much  suffering  must  accrue. 

A  new  state  of  things  has  hence  resulted, 
to  which  nothing  analogous  exists  within  our 
experience.  We  look  in  vain  to  the  past  for 
anything  similar  to  what  the  Australian  colo- 
nies present,  and  it  will  be  well  if  we  are 
wise  enough  to  improve  the  lessons  now 
taught,  and  to  gather  from  the  many  evils 
that  have  arisen,  those  rales  which  educe  or- 
der from  confusion,  and  the  restraints  and 
virtues  of  social  life  from  the  recklessness, 
intemperance,  and  debauchery  which  are  so 
extensively  prevalent.  Several  works  on  the 
Australian  colonies  have  recently  appeared, 
which  have  done  much  to  disperse  tne  mists 
enwrapping  them,  and  we  have  begun  in  con- 
sequence to  catch  a  glimmering  of  their  ac- 
tual state.    It  is  lamentable  to  see  how,  as 


*  Land,  Labor,  and  Gold;  or,  Two  Tsars  in  Yle- 
toria :  with  Yisito  to  Sydney  and  Van  Dismon's 
Land.  By  Williuti  HowitL  Two  Yolomis.  Pott 
Svo,  21fl.  London :  Longman  A  Oo. 


in  other  cases,  official  reports  from  the  Aus- 
tralias  have  sometimes  served  to  mislead.  It 
is  no  great  marvel  that  it  should  be  so.  Our 
colonial  appointments  are,  in  most  cases,  regu- 
lated by  any  consideration  rather  than  per- 
sonal fitness.  The  "  loaves  and  the  fishes '' 
are  distributed  as  rewards  for  political  par- 
tisanship rather  than  as  remuneration  for  ser- 
vices to  be  rendered.  The  parties  receiving 
them,  ignorant  of  their  work,  and  indisposed 
to  its  performance,  are  necessarily  dependent 
on  others,  whose  reports  are  naturally  color- 
ed by.  selfish  and  sinister  considerations. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  probably  remem- 
ber the  marvellous  reports  sent  home  by  Mr. 
La  Trobe,  the  governor  of  Victoria.  Thou- 
sands were  induced  by  them  to  leave  their 
native  country,  yet,  when  they  were  seen 
pouring  into  the  colony  in  vast  shoals,  this 
same  gentleman  asked  Mr.  Howitt,  "  What 
are  all  these  people  coming  for  ?"  to  which 
the  latter  naturally  replied :  *'  To  gather  the 
gold  that  you  tell  them  lies  everywhere  and 
all  over  the  country."  ''Surely,"  says  our  au- 
thor, "  never  were  there  such  Arabian  Nights' 
stories  as  those  of  M.  La  Trobe's  despatches. 
He  rides  up  to  Mount  Alexander,  and  the 
first  two  men  that  he  sees  at  work  he  pauses 
to  watch.  In  two  hours  he  sees  these  men 
diff  out  five  pounds'  weight  of  gold  I  He  sees 
other  two  men  wash  out  of  two  tin  dishes  of 
earth,  I  think,  eight  pounds'  weight  of  gold  I 
He  pokes  the  moss  away  from  the  foot  of  a 
tree,  and  picks  up  a  piece  of  gold  1  He  sees 
gold  everywhere ;  and  winds  all  his  wonders 
up  by  declaring  in  his  despatch,  that  '  the 
whole  country  is  of  the  same  character.' 
After  this,  is  it  not  rather  cool  to  profess  as- 
tonishment at  the  avidity  of  the  millions  at  a 
distance  to  witness  some  of  these  miracles  of 
affluence  for  themselves  ?" 

Notwithstanding,  however,  all  which  has 
been  done  to  communicate  to  our  people  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  character  and  re- 
sources of  the  Australian  colonies,  much  re- 
mains to  be  effected.  We  know  only  the  out- 
line ;  see  only  the  more  prominent  points  of 
the  case.  A  few  instances  of  marvellous  sue- 
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cess  were  trumpeted  abroad,  but  the  ten  thou- 
sand failures,  the  wretchedness,  disease,  and 
death,  which  awaited  the  great  body  of  the 
emigrants,  were  unknown.  Here  and  there 
we  heard  of  a  go]d-digger  who  went  out  in 
poverty  and  returned  with  wealth ;  but  the 
wasted  frames,  the  broken  hearts,  and  the 
demoralized  passions,  which  the  gold  mania 
engendered,  were  not  passed  before  us.  We 
saw  the  few  bright  gleams,  but  the  thick 
darkness  was  never  revealed. 

In  the  meantime,  the  more  healthy  and 
animating  features  of  colonial  life  were  un- 
heeded. The  beauties  of  its  scenery,  the 
varieties  and  habits  of  the  natural  world,  its 
climate,  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  its  economical 
prospects,  its  commercial  and  political  /u/tire, 
were  unheeded  ;  stayers- at-home,  like  those 
who  rushed  to  its  distant  shores,  saw  but  one 
idol ;  were  swayed  by  one  p.assion  only.  The 
love  of  gold  took  possession  of  men's  minds, 
and  such  was  its  intensity  that,  in  many 
cases,  every  other  passion  was  sacrificed. 

Mr.  Howitt's  work  is  admirably  adapted 
to  correct  this  enormous  evil.  It  supplies 
fuller  and  more  reliable  information  on  the 
gold-diggings  of  Australia  than  has  previously 
been  communicated,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
betokens  the  keenest  sympathy  with  a  thou- 
sand other  topics  suggested  by  Australian 
life,  and  a  deep  sense  of  the  eigantib  evils 
which  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  colony, 
and  prevent  for  a  time  its  full  development. 
Mr.  Howiti's  two  volumes  are  amongst  the 
most  interesting  we  have  ever  read.  They 
evince  a  freshness  and  buoyancy  and  fulness 
of  life ;  a  keen  relish  of  natural  scenery ;  a 
hearty  appreciation  of  difiSculties,  with  a  clear 
perception,  in  many  cases,  of  the  mode  in 
which  they  may  be  mastered;  a  generous 
temperament,  combined  with  prudent  fore- 
cast ;  a  sympathy  with  humanity,  however, 
degraded,  with  an  ideal  not  lightly  attained, 
but  to  be  constantly  striven  after.  But  we 
mupt  not  detain  our  readers  from  the  work 
itself,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to 
lay  before  them  some  its  statements,  from 
which  they  will  be  better  able  to  judge  of  its 
value. 

Our  author  arrived  at  Melbourne  in  Sep- 
tember, 1&52,  and  was  soon  in  the  midst  of 
the  confusion,  extortions,  and  wretchedness 
which  have  broken  down  the  spirits  of  many 
emigrants.  The  charges  at  Melbourne  were 
perfectly  monstrous,  and  we  hope  that  they 
are  by  this  time  more  moderate  than  when 
Mr.  Howitt  landed.  The  freight  from  Lon- 
don to  Melbourne,  he  tells  us,  was  three 
pounds  per  ton.  From  the  ship  to  the  wharf, 


eight  miles,  it  was  thirty  shillings.  At  the 
wharf  heavy  fees  are  charged,  and  for  cart- 
age to  the  town  an  enormous  rate  is  levied ; 
so  that,  Mr.  Howitt,  says,  "  the  whole  cost  of 
transferring  your  effects  from  the  vessel  to 
your  lodging  is  actually  more  than  of  bringing 
them  the  previous  13,000  mileit,  including 
the  cost  of  conv'eying  them  from  your  bouse 
to  the  London  docks."  The  charge  for  car- 
riage to  the  diggings  is  on  a  similar  scale,  the 
lowest  rate  being  about  one  pound  per  ton 
per  mile.  In  the  town,  everything  is  on  a 
similar  scale.  In  the  shops  about  three  hun- 
dred per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost  is  charged ; 
and  such  are  the  crowds  pouring  into  the 
country,  that  most  exorbitant  charges  are 
made  for  lodgings.  Four,  and  even  six 
pounds  a-week  are  paid  for  two  small  rooms, 
wretchedly  furnished;  whilst  a  couple  of 
empty  rooms,  of  the  very  meanest  description, 
let,  we  are  told,  for  two  pounds  a- week.  The 
price  of  land  in  and  about  Melbourne  is  pro- 
portionately high.  That  which  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  London  would  be  thought  dear  at 
one  or  two  thousand  pounds  per  acre,  was 
realising  from  four  to  six  Uiousaod  pounds. 
Mr.  Howitt  tells  us:— - 

*<  Houses  are  frequently  pointed  oat  to  me  in  the 
outskirts,  as  having  recently  been  sold,  with  a 
garden,  for  £10,000  or  £12,000,  which  in  the 
nnest  suburbs  of  London  would  not  fetch  above 
£2,000.  Little  houses,  in  the  town  which  in  Loo- 
don,  in  £[ood  streets,  would  let  for  £40  a  year, 
here  let  for  £400.  My  brother  has  built  two  cood 
bouses  near  bis  own,  which  would  not  let  in  Lon- 
don for  more  than  £70  a-year  each,  or  £150  to- 
gether; he  lets  the  two  for  £1,200.  And  there  is 
a  single  house  near,  worth  in  London  or  its  evt- 
rons  £120  a  year,  for  which  the  modest  sum  of 
£2,000  a  year  is  asked  I — a  sum  that  would  par- 
chase  it  at  home." — ^YoL  i.  p.  16. 

As  the  price  of  land  enters  largely  into 
the  value  of  a  thousand  other  things,  and  is 
itself  affected  by  the  monstrous  system 
which  obtains,  we  shall  venture  on  another 
brief  extract  illustrative  of  the  evil : — 

"  The  laixl  allotment  mania  bids  fair  to  surpass 
what  it  was  previous  to  the  disastrous  1842.  A 
piece  of  land  bouf^ht  a  few  months  ago  for  £120 
was  resold  for  £1,120.  Every  day  the  same 
thing  occurs.  A  short  time  since  a  house  and 
^rden  were  bought  for  £4,000,  and  would  have 
been  dear  at  that  price  in  London,  and  to-day 
they  were  resold  for  £12,000.  Thus,  whatever 
be  the  value  of  gold  elsewhere,  it  is  here  only  of 
one-third  the  value  it  was  a  few  months  aga 
That  which  now  requires  twelve  thousand  Mver- 
eigns,  then  was  purchasable  for  three  thousand. 
Tbe  pnees  of  all  things  are  in  proportion.  Flour 
is  now  £36  per  ton,  and  ii  expected  shortly  to 
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be  £40.  Bread,  the  41b.  loaf,  is  now  Ss ;  hay  is 
£40  per  ton,  actually  more  than  sugar !  Oata, 
169.  per  buahel ;  we  have  ten  bushela  in  our  cart, 
which  cost  U8  £4  in  London.  All  tools  and  the 
like,  which  we  brought  out  with  us,  are  iClOO 
per  cent,  higher,  whilst  long  mining  boots,  for 
which  we  paid  £l  15s.,  are  here  worth  £9  per 
pair.  A  could  sell  bis  Mlni6  rifle  for  £30:  But- 
ter is  38.  per  lb.;  cabbages  Is.  each ;  cauliflow- 
ers, 28  6d. ;  onions,  8d.  per  lb.  B  could  sell  his 
house  and  garden — a  good  house,  it  is  true,  with 
stables  and  greenhouses — for  £12,000.  The 
government  rents  a  flour  steam-mill  in  the 
town  for  barracks,  which  cost  £6,000  building, 
for  £4,500  a  year."— lb.  p.  24. 

Mr.  Howitt  speedily  foand  that  the  pur- 
chases he  had  made  in  England  were  utterly 
unsuited  to  their  proposed  ends.  His  cart 
was  sold  as  unfitted  for  the  country  which 
be  had  to  travel,  and  the  harness  was  thrown 
aside  as  so  nauch  rubbish. 

"  Besides  this,  the  tools  of  hardware, — ^shovels, 

Kicks,  dippers,  working  cradles,  die.,  which  had 
een  puffed  off  to  us  in  London  as  being  on  the 
true  California  principle,  we  should  have  been 
infinitely  better  without.  The  cradles,  like  the 
barneas,  were  the  laughing  stock  of  the  diggers; 
and  many  of  our  fellow-travellers  broke  theirs 
up  and  burnt  them.  Indeed,  whoever  proposes 
to  make  a  journey  to  the  Australian  diggings,  if 
he  be  wise,  will  load  himself  with  nothing  in 
England  except  it  be  a  good  light,  waterproof 
tent,  and  a  patent  Ransom's  cart,  with  narrow 
wheels.  All  that  he  wants  he  can  procure  of  the 
true  construction,  much  better,  and  in  the  end 
more  reasonable,  on  the  diggingg,  sparing  himself 
the  most  serious  labor  of  trailing  them  up  the 
country.  The  wisest  man  is  he  that  lias  the 
lightest  load.'*~Ib.  p.  61. 

In  Melbourne  one  of  the  greatest  nui- 
sances encountered  is  the  dust.  Whenever 
the  north  wind  prevails,  the  dust-storm  is  un- 
bearable. The  air  is  then  darkened  by  it ; 
'*  sometimes  in  summer  it  is  so  thick  that 
you  cannot  see  your  hand  before  you.  .  .  . 
In  the  streets  you  cannot  walk  without  a 
Teil  over  your  face,  or  your  eyes  and  mouth 
are  speedily  filled." 

The  increase  of  population  in  Melbourne 
and  the  colony  generally  is  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  our  dependencies.  In  1851, 
the  population  of  Victoria  was  05,000,  whilst 
10  1852  it  amounted  to  200,000.  The  in- 
crease of  Melbourne  was  still  more  marvel- 
lous. In  1851  (only  eighteen  years  after 
its  commencement),  it  contained  23,000  in- 
habitants, whilst  in  1852  they  numbered 
80.000,  being  an  increase  in  one  year  of 
57,000. 

The  value  of  the  imports  in  1851  was 


£1,056,000,  whilst  the  exports  were  £1,124* 
000,  and  in  1852  the  imports  were  £4,044* 
000,  and  the  exports  £7,462,000. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia  is  very 
recent.  The  rearing  of  sheep,  with  a  view 
of  supplying  the  English  wool  market,  was 
the  previous  occupation  of  the  colonists.  A 
large  capital  wa^  invested  in  this  traffic,  and 
it  was  found  to  be  highly  remunerative. 
The  ruin  of  this  branch  of  commerce  was 
predicted  when  the  existence  of  gold  was  first 
ascertained.  The  squatters  were  loud  in 
their  forebodings,  but  the  result  has  been 
the  reverse  of  what  they  anticipated.  On 
this  topic  our  author  says : — 

**  The  flocks  are  better  shepherded  than  ever ; 
for  when  there  were  plenty  of  shepherds,  they 
used  to  pen  their  flocks  regularly :  now,  as  they 
have  but  one  shepherd  to  one  flock,  he  camps 
his  flock,  that  is,  he  assembles  it  near  hia  hut  at 
night,  and  there  it  lies  quietly  till  morning.  It  is 
found  that  this  suits  the  flocks  amazingly.  They 
are  not  crowded  together  as  in  a  fold  of  hurdles. 
They  get  some  food  often  in  the  night,  and  they 
are  stronger  and  better.  The  cry  has  raised  the 
wool-market  at  home,  and  the  squatters  have 
kept  it  up  as  long  as  they  could,  by  pretending 
that  the  flocks  are  diminished  by  want  d[ 
proper  shepherding,  and  that  the  amount  of  wool 
will  be  naturally  diminished.  It  is  all  fudge. 
The  flocks  are  just  as  numerous,  as  healthy,  and 
as  productive  of  wool  as  ever,  as  the  exports  of 
the  wool  will  prove.  Sheep  have  risen,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  demand  at  the  diggings,  from  78. 
to  15s.  and  £l  per  liead.  Cattle  have  ri^en  in  like 
proportion ;  and  horses,  which  used  to  be  worth 
some  30s.  a-head  in  the  busl^  are  now  driven  down 
to  Melbourne,  and  sold  for  from  £40  to  £1 00  each. 
In  fact,  the  squatting  stations  are  now,  on  an 
average,  quadrupled  in  value.  It  is  true  that 
most  of  the  squatters  were  alarmed  at  first  b^ 
the  gold  discovery ;  and  some  actually  in  their 
panic  sold  their  stations  at  any  price  they  eoald 
procure.  But  a  very  little  time  sufficed  to  show 
that  this  idea  was  erroneous.  This  very  station 
on  which  we  now  are  was  offered,  with  all  its 
sheep,  for  £20.000  to  a  neighbor.  He  took  a 
week  to  consider  of  it,  and  not  closing,  the  holder 
of  it  demanded  £30,000,  and  directly  after, 
£40,000.  That  is  the  effect  of  the  gold  on  the 
squatters." — lb.  p.  141. 

Much  has  been  said  respecting  the  cli- 
mate of  the  Australias.  It  has  generally 
been  described  in  highly  favorable  terms ; 
indeed,  the  language  sometimes  employed 
has  been  far  too  poetical  to  carry  conviction 
to  thoughtful  and  reflective  minds.  There 
is  undoubtedly  an  absence  of  some  of  the 
diseases  prevalent  at  home,  but  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  ailments  from  which  we  are 
happily  exempt.     In   Aug^t  our  author 
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•peaks  of  a  scorching  sun  following  imme- 
diately on  the  rains  of  winter. 

"  We  are  keeping  a  daily  observation  of  the 
thermometer, — having  a  small  portable  one  of 
the  Messrs.  Bennett's,  chronometer-makers,  of 
Cheapside,  which  we  carry  along  with  us,  and 
so  have  always  at  hand  Now  it  hangs  outside 
the  tent,  and  will  show  results  different  to  any 
yet  published.  On  the  morning  of  July  31st  ft 
stood  at  31^,  that  is  one  degree  below  the  freez- 
ing point.  It  had  been  much  lower  in  the  night, 
for  there  was  strong  frost.  At  7  o*clock,  half  an 
hour  after  sunrise,  it  had  risen  in  the  sun  to  40** ; 
at  9  o'clock  to  75®,  or  within  one  degree  of  sum- 
mer heat ;  and  at  10  o'clock  to  78°,  two  degrees 
above  summer  heat.  At  noon  it  was  at  81°  ;  and 
this,  too,  in  winter :  while  the  tables  kept  by  govern- 
ment,and  published  by  writers  who  paint  the  cli- 
mate and  country  not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  wish 
people  to  believe  them,  never  allow  the  mercury 
to  descend  lower  than  45° ;  so  that  there  could 
never  poasiblv  be  any  frost ;  and,  in  fact,  my  bro* 
ther,  Richard  Howitt,  whose  work  on  tiie  colony 
I  have  found  the  most  faithful  yet  published,  was 
severely  attacked  in  the  colonial  newspapers,  for 
saying  that  he  had  seen  ice.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  tell  you  that  the  thermometer  rarely,  and 
only  in  hot  winds,  ascends  above  96^  in  summer  I 
These  statements  are  really  disgraceful ;  for  the 
mercury,  you  see,  will  rise  in  a  winter's  morning, 
in  a  few  hours,  to  nearly  that  height,  paying  no 
regard  whatever  to  government  or  to  these  wri- 
ters. The  cold  from  the  Antarctic,  and  the  sun  in 
these  latitudes,  cause,  in  their  contest,  these  vio- 
lent changes."— lb.  p.  380. 

Cramp  and  paralysis  are  said  to  be  very 
prevalent,  and  the  dogs  especially  are  affect- 
ed by  the  latter.  ^  You  cannot  be  a  day  in 
Melbourne  without  noticing  the  enormous 
quantity  of  dogs  lying  about  the  streets, 
and  a  great  number  of  these  are  so  paralytic 
that  they  can  scarcely  move,  particularly  in 
their  hinder  parts.*'  Our  author  himself 
experienced  the  annoyance.  "  The  moment," 
he  says,  "  I  take  the  pen  up,  the  Gngers 
cramp  together ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  constant 
and  determined  struggle,  sometimes  for 
hours,  that  I  can  conquer  it.'*  On  the  whole, 
Mr.  Howitt  pronounces  the  climate  fine  and 
genial.  "  Van  Diemen's  Land,"  he  tells  us, 
*Ms  the  coolest;  New  South  Wales  and 
South  Australia  are  generally  warmer 
than  Victoria;  but  Victona  during  the  sum- 
mer months  gives  you  rather  the  climate  of 
Spain  than  the  promised  one  of  Devonshire." 

fittt  our  readers  must  be  introduced  to 
some  of  the  ffold  diggings.  Let  them  ac- 
company Mr.  Howitt  to  Spring  Creek,  which 
he  visited  in  December,  1862.  We  can  only 
give  very  brief  extracts  from  hia  description, 
bat  our  judgment  fails  us,  if  the  picture 


[Dec.| 

which  he  draws  serves  to  strengthen  the 
desire  of  any  of  our  readers  to  be  co-work- 
ers with  the  men  whose  occupation  it  de« 
scribes.  Spring  Creek  runs  into  Reid^s 
Creek,  which  is  situated  three  or  four  miles 
below  it.  About  20,000  people  were  be- 
lieved to  be  at  these  diggings,  and  13,000 
ounces  of  gold  were  sent  down  to  Melbourne 
by  the  last  escort  Speaking  of  these  dig* 
gings,  Mr.  Howitt  says : — 

**  No  language  can  describe  the  scene  of  chaos 
where  they  principally  are.  The  creek,  that  If, 
a  considerable  brook,  is  diverted  from  its  course; 
and  all  the  bed  of  the  old  course  is  dne  up ;  then 
each  side  of  the  creek  is  due  up,  and  holes  sunk 
as  close  to  each  other  as  they  can  possibly  be, 
so  as  to  leave  room  for  the  earth  that  is  thrown 
out.  These  holes  are  some  round,  some  square, 
and  some  no  shape  at  all,  the  sides  having  fallen 
in  as  fast  as  thejr  have  been  dug  out.  They  are, 
in  fact,  pits,  and  wells,  and  shapeless,  yawning 
gqlfs,  not  three  or  four  feet  deep,  as  in  the  tempt- 
ing accounts  from  Mount  Alexander,  but  from 
ten  to  thirty  feet  deep.  Out  of  these  earth  has 
to  be  drawn  up  in  buckets ;  and  some  wind  them 
up  with  windlasses,  rudely  constructed  out  of  the 
wood  that  grows  about ;  and  others  haul  it  np 
with  blocks  and  pulleys ;  others,  and  the  greater 
number,  merely  with  their  hands.  The  diggers 
themselves  generally  ascend  and  descend  by  a 
rope  fastened  to  a  post  above,  and  by  holes  for 
their  feet  in  the  side  of  the  pit. 

"  Many  of  these  holes  are  filled,  or  nearly  so^ 
with  water,  filtering  from  the  creek.  It  is  black 
as  ink,  and  has  a  stench  as  of  a  tan-yard,  partly 
from  the  bark  with  which  tbev  line  the  siees  of 
their  holes.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  holes,  these 
heaps  of  clay  and  gravel,  and  this  stench,  the 
diggers  are  working  away,  thick  as  ants  in  an 
ant-hill.  You  may  imagine  the  labor  of  all  ibis, 
and  especially  of  keeping  down  these  subterra- 
nean deluges  of  Stygian  water. 

"  l*he  course  of  the  creek  is  lined  with  other 
diggers  washing  out  their  gold.  There  are  whole 
rows,  almost  miles,  of  pucmling-tubs  and  cradles 
at  work.  The  earth  containing  tl^e  gold  is  thrown 
into  the  puddling-tubs — half-bogsheads — and  stir- 
red about  with  water,  to  dissolve  the  hard  InmpSL 
when  it  is  put  through  the  cradle,  and  the  gold 
deposited  in  the  slide  of  the  cmdle,  then  washed 
out  in  tin  dishes.  It  is  a  scene  of  great  bu«do 
and  animation.  We  saw  some  parlies  who  bad 
washed  out  in  the  course  of  the  day  1  lb.  weight 
of  gold,  others,  6  or  6  oz. :  and  so  most  of  them 
baosome  golden  result.*' — lb.  p.  171. 

In  another  part  of  his  description  he 
speaks  of  men  working  under  a  broiling  son 
up  to  their  middle  in  water,  and  adds, — '<  If 
any  one  at  home  asks  you  whether  he  shall 
go  to  the  Australian  diggings,  advise  htm 
first  to  go  and  dig  a  coal-pit;  then  work 
a  month  at  a  stone-quarry ;  next  sink  a  well 
in  the  wettest  place  he  can  find,  of  at  least 
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fifty  feet  deep ;  and  finally,  clear  out  a  space 
of  sixteen  feet  square  of  a  boff  twenty  feet 
deep ;  and  if,  after  that,  he  stiU  has  a  fancy 
for  the  gold-fields,  let  him  come;  under- 
standing, however,  that  all  the  time  he  livea 
on  heavy  unleavened  bread,  on  tea  without 
milk,  and  on  mutton  or  beef  without  vegeta- 
bles, and  as  tough  as  india-rubber." 

This  is  about  enough  to  temper  the  eager- 
ness with  which  thousands  of  our  country- 
men have  rushed  to  the  New  El  Dorado, 
But  the  government  established  at  these  dig- 
gings increases  the  evil  vastly.  Mr.  Howitt 
gives  several  instances  of  official  tyranny  and 
corruption,  for  which  we  should  gladly  find 
room  did  our  space  permit.  We  mast,  how- 
ever, content  ourselves  with  referring  to  his 
▼olume9,  merely  saying;  that  if  only  one-half 
of  what  he  alleges  be  true,  we  need  not  be 
surprised  at  the  resistance  with  which  the 
colonial  authorities  have  recently  met.  Any- 
thing more  short-sighted  or  absurdly  mis- 
chievous than  the  system  established  cannot 
well  be  imagined.  The  viciousness  of  it  is  so 
monstroas  that  a  remedy  must  be  speedily 
devised.  The  whole  amount  of  taxation 
raised  from  the  squatters  does  not  exceed 
£20,000,  whilst  the  diggers  pay  upwards  of 
half-a-milHon.  Yet  nothing  has  been  done  by 
the  government  to  facilitate  the  transit  of  the 
diggers,  to  economise  their  resources,  or  to 
contribute  to  their  comfort.  **  There  are  no 
bridges,  no  roads,  no  anything  ;  the  colonial 
government  of  Victoria  appears  to  have  no 
idea  but  the  single  one  of — taxation,  and  "no 
feeling  but  of  grasping  all  they  can  get. 
Any  one  found  on  the  diggings  without  a 
license  in  his  pocket,  though  he  may  have 
one  in  his  tent,  is  summarily  fined  from 
three  to  five  pounds,  and  if  he  complains  is 
handcufied  without  ceremony. 

■'If,"  says  Mr.  Howitt,  *' there  wants  reform 
generally  in  the  colonv,  there  wsnt  enormous 
reforms  in  the  gold-fields.  The  whole  of  the 
government  in  them  is  a  pseudo-military  system, 
and  most  repalsive  to  an  English  eye.  The 
commissioners  sport  a  semi-military  unform. 
They  have  each  a  regular  trooper  nding  after 
them  on  all  occasions.  The  moanted  police  are 
In  reality  regular  armed  troopers.  The  magis- 
trates are  the  judges,  and  decide  everything  with- 
out a  jury,  in  the  style  of  a  oonrt-martial.  Num- 
bers of  horse-police  and  foot-police  are  constantly 
scooriocr  the  gold-fields  and  the  roads,  man-hunt- 
ing, and  are  constantly  inarching  poor  wretches 
up  to  the  camp  for  lack  of  licenses.  That  is  their 
great  business.  While  they  keep  one  eye  shut  to 
erog-shops,  for  which  they  are  notoriously  paid, 
tney  have  the  other  always  open  to  catch  any  poor 
devil  without  a  license.  You  may  undermine  the 


roads  in  quest  of  gold,  sell  grog,  or  break  the 
laws  in  any  son  of  way,  but  you  must  furnish 
revenue ;  and  yon  hear  every  day  of  atrocities 
perpetrated  in  enforcement  of  it,  which,  were 
they  done  in  Hungary  or  Russia,  would  rouse  the 
indignation  of  all  Enrope.  The  diggings  would 
be  a  strange  sight  at  home,  if  they  could  be,  by 
some  Arabian  Nights'  ma^c,  suddenly  set  down 
before  you  ;  and  not  the  diggings  only,  but  other 
parts  of  this  colony.'* — Vol.  ii.  p.  20. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  we 
must  give  another  extract  from  Mr.  Howitt's 
volumes,  which,  though  somewhat  longer 
than  our  space  permits,  is  so  illustrative  of 
a  digger's  life,  that  it  must  not  be  omitted. 
The  desperate  competition  which  exists  on  the 
various  gold-fields,  inclines  the  more  adven- 
turous to  look  out  for  new  scenes  where 
larger  gains  may  be  made.  Many  are  con- 
sequently employed  in  surveying  the  country, 
with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  cold  depos- 
its. These  movement  are  conducted  with 
the  utmost  possible  secrecy,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent pursuit.  From  the  Ovens  Diggings  Mr. 
Howitt  determined  to  steal  away,  in  the 
hope  of  lighting  on  some  unexplored  field. 
His  scouts  were  sent  forward,  but  had  not 

groceeded  far  before  they  fell  in  with  a  man 
elonging  to  a  substantial  miller  named 
Mutch,  who  was  tracking  a  bullock-dray 
belonging  to  one  firaidy  of  Albury,  a  well* 
known  and  experienced  gold  seeker.  Join- 
ing this  man,  they  continued  their  vocation. 

"  At  length  they  came  up  with  a  loaded  cart, 
also  on  the  track  of  the  bullock-dray.  Very  soon 
after  they  overtook  two  Yankees  on  foot  with 
their  swags  on  their  backs,  and  also  on  the  same 
chase.  Two  bearded  fellows  they  were,  who 
had  more  the  look  of  Poles  or  Hungarians,  but 
whose  intonation  left  no  doubt  of  their  national- 
ity. They  declared  they  would  dog  the  dray  to 
the  world's  end  if  necessary,  saying  that  they 
had  heard  that  the  proprietors  of  this  party  had 
brought  twenty  pounds'  weight  of  gold  with  them. 
The  country  was  covered  with  hop-scrub  up  to 
their  very  heads,  so  that  these  Yankees  could 
follow  very  near  to  the  pioneer  dray,  unseen. 

**  As  there  appeared  no  likelihood  of  the  dray 
moving  on  with  those  spies  after  it,  our  scouts 
rode  on  to  some  distance  to  explore  the  country, 
and  on  returning  found  the  original  dray,  the 
cart,  another  bullock-dray  which  had  come  up 
also,  and  the  two  Yankees,  all  camping  for  the 
night  near  each  other.  The  original  dray  people 
declared  that  they  bad  provisions  for  three 
months,  and  would  not  move  a  step  further  while 
the  others  remained.  There  they  lay  watching 
each  other,  and  endeavoring  to  tire  each  other 
out;  the  followers  declaring  their  determina- 
tion to  follow,  and  the  leading  patty  protest* 
ing  that  it  would  not  lead,  and  that  even  were 
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it  to  fro  on,  the  rest  would  find  the  road  over 
rocks,  precipices,  and  el  reams,  such  aa  they  bad 
little  idea  of.  The  others  responded  that,  where 
they  could  live,  they  could  too ;  where  they  could 
pas9,  they  could.  Thus  our  party  left  them, 
like  chess-phiyers  watching  for  the  next  move* 
and  relorned  home. 

**  Yesterday  we  went  to  the  tent  of  Match  the 
miller,  and  learnt  ^hat  the  parlies  we  have  de- 
scribed had  continued  to  lie  in  the  bush  for  two 
days,  obstinately  watching  each  other.  On  the 
third  morning,  before  daylight,  the  original  bul- 
lock-dray party  had  put  in  practice  a  clever 
dodge.  While  it  was  dark  they  had  sent  off  two 
pack-horses  and  the  most  able  of  their  party 
towards  their  destination.  They  knew  that  the 
ground  being  dry  and  hard,  it  would  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  track  the  horses  than  tbe  loaded  dray. 
The  dray  remaining  just  where  it  was,  and  all 
having  been  conducted  with  wonderful  quietness, 
the  departure  of  a  portion  of  the  party  was  not 
discovered  for  some  hours  ;  and  then,  indeed, 
there  was  a  running,  and  a  bunting,  and  an  ex* 
citement ! 

"  The  remainder  of  the  other  party  had  secretly 
sent  in  the  night  to  tbe  diggings  for  other  horses, 
which  they  had  ridden  to  and  fro  in  the  scrub, 
BO  as  to  confound  the  traces  of  those  which  had 
gone  forward.  And  now,  as  the  other  parties 
eagerly  began  to  pore  over  the  ground  on  all 
sides,  to  make  out  the  foot-prints  of  the  pack* 
horses,  it  was  found  that  they  had  set  off  in  quite 
adifferent  direction  to  that  which  the  dray  had  been 
pursuing,  and  had  made  such  a  zig-aag  route  till 
they  got  upon  the  hard  ston^  ranges,  that  all 
were  thrown  out  by  it.  Meantime,*the  people  of 
the  dray  themselves  quietly  collected  their  bul- 
locks and  drove  back  to  the  diggings,  followed  by 
all  their  pursuers  except  the  two  Yankees.  They 
coolly  declared  that  they  would  never  quit  the 
search  after  the  pack-horses  till  they  found  them ; 
and  like  two  Indians  of  their  own  forests,  they 
contiqued  to  pore  afler  their  traces*  sometimes  on 
their  hands  and  knees ;  sometimes  making  long 
cross  tracks  through  the  bush,  eyeing  the  grass 
and  the  shrubs  to  discover  where  they  had  been 
broken  by  any  passing  animal,  and  thus  they  dis- 
appeared at  length  in  the  woods ;  and  they  suc- 
ceeded! After  numerous  hardships  they  came 
upon  the  original  dray  party  on  the  Lower  Yac- 
andanda,  and  on  the  spot  which  on  this  discovery 
speedily  grew  into  the  present  Yacandanda  Dig> 
gings."— Vol.  i.  pp.  188-190. 

Mr.  Howitt  poesesaes  very  strong  views  on 
tbe  subject  of  the  land  system  prevalent  in 
Victoria,  and  these  views  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  express.  It  does  not  seetn  possible  to 
disprove  tbe  general  soundness  of  bis  con- 
clusions, and  we  are  glad  that  one  so  earnest 
in  his  advocacji  and  so  competent  to  do  it 
justice,  has  addressed  himself  to  the  English 
people.  It  is  difficult  to  engage  the  attention 
of  our  coonlrymen  on  matters  so  remote. 
They  bare  pressing  claims  at  home,  and  bare 


Utile  energy  to  spare  for  interesta  in  which 
their  personal  concern  is  slight.  This  Is  the 
great  evil  to  which  our  whole  colonial  system 
is  exposed.  Men  will  not  submit  themselves 
to  the  labor  which  is  needful  to  understand 
tbe  case,  and  evils  oonsequently  flourish  in 
our  dependencies  which  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  a  single  hour  at  home. 
The  land  system  at  Victoria  is  one  of  these. 
Let  it  be  well  understood  by  our  oouatrymen, 
and  its  doom  will  speedily  be  sealed.  The 
men  who  flourish  on  it  know  this,  and  are 
therefore  concerned,  as  far  a^  in  them  lies,  to 
prevent  its  genuine  character  from  being  un- 
derstood. We  say,  therefore*  to  all  our  read- 
ers, ponder  well  the  disclosures  and  the 
reasoningrs  of  Mr.  Howitt.  Put  them  not 
hastily  aside.  Look*  them  fairly  in  the  face, 
and  if  they  are  entitled  to  your  confidence, 
as  we  believe  them  to  be,  then  bestir  your- 
selves to  aid  tbe  thousands  of  your  country- 
men who  are  emigrating  to  Victoria  to  break 
tbe  trammels  of  one  of  the  most  vicious^  op- 
pressive, and  ruinous  systems  ever  devised. 

«  Never,"  says  Mr.  Howitt,  ^'  while  the  Uni- 
ted States  lie  only  8,000  miles  from  England, 
and  sell  land  choosable  anywhere  at  five  shil- 
lings an  acre,  and  Victoria  lies  IS^OOO  miles 
from  England,  and  wont  sell  any  land  for 
agricultural  purposes  at  any  price,  will  you 
get  a  fine,  full,  flowing  emigration  out  here 
such  as  America  has,  and  these  colonies 
could  have  on  the  same  fair  and  commoa 
sense  system.'*  But  our  readers  will  want  to 
know  what  the  Umd  system  of  Victoria  is. 
Very  vague  conceptions  are  entertained  on 
this  subject.  Our  countrymen  in  reality 
know  little  about  it,  and  no  trifling  service  is 
rendered  by  Mr.  Howitt  in .  laying  the  facts 
of  the  case  plainly  before  tbe  public  eye.  Up 
to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
from  500  to  1,000  acres  of  land  were  granted 
by  the  home  government  to  any  person  whom 
it  wished  to  reward.  This  system  was  abolish- 
ed in  1818.  when  the  governors  were  empow- 
ered to  grant  lands  to  settlers  and  also  to 
convicts,  as  a  reward  for  good  behavior. 
The  extent  to  which  the  patronage  of  Gov- 
ernment was  exercised  is  scarcely  credible. 
Mr.  Potter  Macqueen,  M.P..  had  10,000 
acres,  with  a  reserve  of  10,000  more;  Mr. 
Hart  Davies,  M.P.,  and  his  son,  bad  15,000 
acres  each ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  the 
Marquis  of  Sligo,  and  Mr.  J.  Browne,  had 
10,000  acres  each,  with  a  reserve  of  10,000 
more.  These  grants  had  no  condition  of 
residence  attached  to  them.  They  were,  aa 
our  author  remarks,  **  political  aops,"  and  tlieir 
influence  on  the  colony  baa  been  highly  de- 
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tnnienUl.  In  1848,  a  conmittee  of  the 
LegislatiTe  Coancil  of  N.S.  Wales  stated  that 
about  6,000,000  of  acres  had  been  alienated 
from  the  crowo. 

In  1 830,  a  new  land  system,  known  as  the 
Wakefield  system,  commenced.  Mach  op- 
position was  offered  to  it ;  but  in  1840,  Lord 
John  Rnssell  fixed  "  the  upset  price  in  N.  8. 
Wales  at  12s.  an  acre,  and  at  Port  Phililpat 
209.'*  This  increase  in  the  price  of  land  was 
followed  by  most  disastrous  consequences. 
The  land  revenue  fell  from  £300,000  to  £Sr 
000,  and  emigration  ceased.  The  same  vicious 
principle  was  applied  to  town  allotments, 
which  only  served  to  increase  the  speenlative 
mania  previously  existing,  and  to  confer  sud* 
den  wealth  on  land  gamblers. 

Another  great  error  was  oommitled  in 
184t,  when  Lord  Grey  inaugurated  the  squat- 
ting system  on  its  present  footing.  ^  Per- 
haps," says  Mr.  Howitt,  "no  ministers  of 
England  ever  contrived  to  inflict  such  a  blow 
on  the  progress  of  our  colonial  greatness  as 
Lord  John  Russell  and  Earl  Q-rey,  except 
those  who  lost  America  for  us." 

We  would  gladly  gainsay  this  statement, 
but  we  cannot.  Truth  compels  us  to  admit 
it,  and  our  marvel  is  how  blunders  so  gross 
could  have  been  committed  by  men  long 
practised  in  the  conduct  of  our  national  a^ 
fairs.  The  system  thus  introduced  was  car- 
ried out  by  an  order  in  council,  which  divid- 
ed the  lands  of  New  South  Wales,  including 
Port  Phillip,  into  three  classes — the  settled, 
the  intermediate,  and  the  unsettled  districts. 
It  is  important  that  our  readers  should  clearly 
understand  the  nature  of  the  tenure  thus 
introduced,  and  see  some  of  the  evils  which 
flow  from  it.  This  will  be  done  by  the  fol- 
lowing brief  extract : — 

"  Under  this  Act,  the  governor  is  empowered 
to  frnxni  leases  on  rons  of  land  in  the  unsettled 
districts  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen 
years,  for  pastoral  purposes,  with  permission  to 
the  lessee  to  caltivate  as  much  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  grain,  hay,  vegetables,  and  fruit, 
for  the  use  of  the  family  or  establishment,  but 
not  for  trade  or  barter.  The  rent  to  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  sheep  or  cattle  which 
the  run  may  be  able  to  support :  each  run  to  be 
capable  of  carrying  at  least  4000  sheep,  or  an 
equivalent  nvmber  of  cattle ;  such  run  to  pay  a 
licence  of  jClO  per  annum;  if  largrer,  more.  A 
commissioner  of  crown  lands  to  estimate  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  run.  During  the  lease,  no  per- 
son but  the  lessee  to  purchase  any  portion  of  the 
run,  but  he  himself  to  be  allowed  to  buy  the  whole, 
or  any  part  of  it,  not  less  than  160  acres,  at  not 
less  than  £\  per  acre. 

'Mn  the  intermediate  districts  the  leases  are 


not  for  more  than  ei^bt  years,  but  at  the  end  of 
each  aucceaaive  year  of  lease  these  runs  may  be 
o^red  for  public  sale,  subject  to  sixty  dayb'  no- 
tice to  lessee. 

••  In  the  settled  districts  the  leases  are  only  for 
one  year,  without  interference  as  to  lime  of  dispo- 
sal of  said  lands  by  sale  or  lease. 

^  Such  is  the  system  which  has  prevailed  from 
1847  to  the  present  time.  The  number  of  squat- 
ting stations  in  New  South  Wales  were  in  1849 
about  1,620,  held  by  1,019  persons.  In  Port  Phil- 
lip they  were  8:27,  held  by  666  persons  ;  and  the 
extent  of  1»nd  held  by  these  individuals  in  these 
two  colonies  would  astonish  people  at  home. 
The  average  of  square  miles  held  by  each  squat- 
ter is  69;  but  many  individuals  hold  immensely 
more.  Two  squatters  hold  more  than  800,000 
acres  each ;  two,  600,000  each ;  one,  400,000  ; 
four,  350,000  each;  three,  300,000;  fourteen, 
250,000  each ;  fourteen,  200,000  each  ;  thirty, 
150,000  each  ;  seventy-ihrec,  100,000  each  ;  and 
298  squatters  hold  more  than  50,000  acres  each. 
In  New  South  Wales  the  government  has  grant- 
ed the  leases,  restricting  the  pre-emptive  right  to 
one  square  mile,  or  640  acres,  on  which  condi- 
tions the  squatters  were  glad  to  get  them.*' — ^Ib. 
122,  123. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  class 
favored  by  this  Act  should  speedily  regard 
themselves  as  possessed  of  a  permanent  inter- 
est in  the  land.  It  has  been  so  in  all  analo- 
gous cases,  and  their  irritation,  therefore,  is 
extreme  at  the  efforts  which  are  now  made 
to  open  the  colony  to  fair  competition.  The 
number  of  the  squatters  is  very  small  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  public  generally. 
Their  position  and  wealth  favor  their  pre- 
tensions, and  may  enable  them  for  a  time  to 
prolong  the  struggle  ;  but  as  the  land  ques- 
tion is  now  referred  to  the  colonial  legisla- 
ture, its  issue  is  not  doubtful.  However 
protracted  and  acrimonious  the  dii^ciDiision 
may  be,  the  inteiests  of  the  few  must  give 
way  to  those. of  the  many,  more  especially 
when  the  latter  are  enforced  by  common 
equity,  and  are  pre-eminently  conducive  to 
individual  virtue  and  social  improvement. 

Mr.  Howitt  has  been  6erceiy  ass:;ilt;d  by 
the  advocates  of  the  present  i^ystem  for  his 
exposure  of  its  enormity.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised at  this.  Our  author  must  clearly 
have  made  up  his  mind  to  it.  Their  inter- 
ests are  too  seriously  affected  to  allow  of 
their  remaining  bilent,  and  their  words  were 
sure  to  be  bitter  and  unsparing.  Several 
communications  on  the  subject  have  appear- 
ed in  the  '*  Times'*  newspaper,  but  Mr. 
Howiit's  replies  have  established  beyond 
reasonable  question  the  soundness  of  his 
views,  and  strengthen  our  confidence  in  his 
testimony.     Whatever  the  quantity  of  land 
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recently  sold,  it  evidently  falk  far  below  the 
demand,  and  the  price  is  consequently  raised 
''to  an  unnatural  and  exorbitant  height." 
On  one  point  there  can  be  do  dispute ;  a  rad- 
ical change  is  needed  in  order  to  a  full  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  the  colony. 
The  first  and  crying  evil  is  the  land  mo- 
nopoly; and  in  the  ii^ords  of  the  '*  Times," 
of  the  23rd  of  August,  we  say — *'TilI  this 
injustice  is  removed — till  every  part  of  the 
territory  be  thrown  open  to  the  intended  set- 
tler, and  only  so  much  as  cannot  be  sold  for 
agriculture  is  left  for  the  purposes  of  pas- 
ture— Yictoiiais  no  place  for  the  industrious 
poor  who  seek  for  independence  and  a  home 
on  their  own  land.  The  remedy  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  colonial  legislature,  whose 
acts  we  do  not  presume  to  anticipate  or  pre- 
judge. The  destiny  of  the  colony  is  in  their 
hands,  and  will  be  decided  for  good  or  for 
evil,  as  they  break  down  or  maintain  the  ex- 
isting monopoly  of  its  lands." 

Our  readers  will  not  be  surprised  to  find 
that  drunkenness  prevails  to  a  fearful  extent 
amongst  the  diggers.  The  fact  would  not  sur- 
prise us  even  under  the  best  and  wisest  regu- 
lations ;  but  in  the  actual  state  of  things  it  is 
readily  accounted  for.  The  whole  system 
of  government  seems  to  be  constructed  with 
a  view  to  its  promotion.  Instead  of  offering 
inducements  to  the  successful  adventurer  to 
invest  his  newly  acquired  wealth  in  some 
permanent  security,  the  authorities  seem 
concerned  to  prevent  his  acquiring  any  inter- 
est in  the  colony.  There  are  few  things  to 
which  men  are  more  inclined  than  the  pur- 
chase of  land,  but  this  is  practically  forbidden 
to  the  emigrant  by  the  absurd  and  mischiev- 
ous laws  which  exist.  He  has,  in  fact,  no 
profitable  vent  for  his  newly  acquired  gold, 
and  is,  therefore,  commonly  driven  to  intem- 
perance as  his  only  means  of  employing  it, 
or  of  diversifying  occupations.  The  result, 
therefore,  is  what  might  have  been  anticipa- 
ted. *'  Drunkenness,"  says  Mr.  Howitt,  when 
speaking  of  the  Bendigo  diggings,  '*  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  most  open,  palpable,  public 
manner  possible.  You  could  not  avoid  run- 
ning your  heads  against  crowds  of  drunken 
diggers,  jour  noses  against  the  fumes  of  vile 
rum,  and  your  ears  against  the  din  and  uproar 
of  dozens  uf  the  dens  of  debauch,  if  you  would. 
All  pretence  of  putting  it  down,  and  of  de- 
tecting sty  grog  shops,  is  a  sham,  and  the 
most  impudent  of  shams.  You  may  imagine, 
therefore,  what  a  hell-apon  earth  this  is." 

A  large  proportion  of  the  sudden  deaths 
are  from  drunkenness,  and  the  '*  Argus,"  the 
leading  Melbourne  paper,  affirms  the  popu- 


lation of  the  colony  to  ba  ''  the  most  dranken 
on  the  face  of  the  earth."  A  few  years  back, 
the  offieen  of  the  N.  S.  Wales  corps  monop- 
olized the  sale  of  ram  and  other  ardent 
spirits.  Thb  evil  has  been  corrected,  but 
the  remedy  was  not  applied  until  the  evil 
had  attained  a  fearful  magnitude,  and  pro* 
duced  some  of  the  worst  effects  to  which  a 
community  can  be  subjected.  The  Bengal 
rum  usually  sold  yields  an  immense  profit  to 
the  vendor,  and  is  rendered,  by  adulteration, 
one  of  the  vilest  and  most  noxious  beverages 
which  can  be  taken.  "  This  infamous  sys- 
tem was,  at  length,  carried  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  mm  and  other  spirits  became  the 
medium  of  exchange  instead  of  money; 
work  people  received  rum  instead  of  wages; 
the  country  people  received  rum  in  exchange 
for  their  catUe  and  their  corn.  The  conse* 
queoQe,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was 
a  fearful  increase  of  drunkenness,  crime,  and 
individual  rain.  But  this  did  not  at  all 
trouble  the  military  monopolists ;  their  cor- 
porals were  their  ^rog-vendors,  and  it  was 
thus  publicly  sold  m  the  very  barracks." 

The  progress  of  the  evil  may  be  traced  in 
the  government  returns.  In  1861,  the  duty 
on  spirits  imported  into  Victoria  amounted 
to  about  £80,000  ;  in  1852,  to  £80,000;  in 
1853,  to  £237,769 ;  in  1854,  £596,017 ; 
and  in  1855  the  government  estimates  cal« 
culate  on  iU  producing  £900,000.  This,  be 
it  remembered,  is  for  a  population  of  250,- 
000  persons,  and  represents  not  the  cost  but 
merely  the  duty  on  spirits.  What  a  terrible 
scene  this  fact  discloses  I  We  are  not  snr* 
prised  when  informed  by  our  author  that 
crime  increases  in  the  ratio  of  from  4,000  to 
10,000  per  annum* 

"  To  check  this  moral  plague  there  has  of  lite 
been  a  vigorous  agitation  for  the  introduction  of 
the  Maine  Liquor  Law — that  is,  for  the  total  pro- 
hibition of  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  in  these 
colonies,  as  a  last  and  only  remedy.  But  this  i« 
not  likely  to  be  carried.  The  whole'of  the  working 
population  are  against  it.  The  government, deeply 
in  debt,  and  defeated  in  its  expectation  of  a  goed 
sum  out  of  the  squatters,  is  now  letting  loose 
fresh  legions  of  publicans  all  over  the  colony. 
This  government,  which  hitherto  prohibited  alto- 
^ther  the  sale  of  spirits  at  the  diggiogs ;  which 
burnt  down  so  many  tents,  confiscated  so  much 
property  of  the  grcMellera,  fined  and  poniahcd 
them  so  severely ;  this  same  government  is  now 
licensing,  both  in  town  and  country,  and  in  the 
diggings  as  many  pot-houses  as  people  please 
to  ask  for.  Money  most  be  made  by  govern* 
ment — for,  with  about  £3,000,000  a*year,  H  is 
this  year  £1,000.000  deficient— and  this  is  the 
easiest  means.  They  know  that  the  people  will 
drink  brandy  like  so  many  grog-fisb»  if  tbey  will 
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only  let  it  be  freely  eupplied.  And  already  in  the 
diggings  you  eee  the  re&ulr.  The  grog-shops  are 
crowd^,  especially  on  a  Saturday  afternoon.  At 
Bendigo,  the  theatre  and  other  places  of  enter, 
tainment  are  provided  with  taps,  and  those  fre- 
quenting them  have  io  pass  through  ihe  tap  to  the 
body  of  the  house  T — lb.  p.  20. 

There  is  one  other  topic  to  which  we  must 
advert  before  closing.  Mr.  Howitt  expresses 
his  conviction,  notwithsiandiog  all  the  blun- 
ders and  injustice  which  its  rulers  have  per- 
petrated, that  Australia  **  is  destined  to  be- 
come one  of  the  greatest  and  most  flourish* 
iog  countries  in  the  world.'*  In  this  conviction, 
we  cordially  join.  Her  progress  may  be  re- 
tarded, but  nothing  can  prevent  her  ulti- 
mately attaining  a  commercial  and  social  po- 
sition of  commanding  eminence.  Exceptio.o, 
however,  has  been  taken  to  this  view,  on  the 
ground  that  the  colony  ''is  a  vast  Sahara, 
with  an  emerald  fringe ;  the  interior  is  ap- 
parently a  plain  of  burning  sand.  A  few 
miles — a  hundred  or  so,  more  or  less,  ac* 


cording  to  circumstances  —  of  vegetation 
alone  gladden  the  settler's  eyes;  so  that 
there  are  few  parts  of  that  mighty  continent 
where  a  railway  train  would  not  reach  the 
.desert  in  three  hours  from  the  se^Mde.*^ 
Now  Mr.  Howitt's  view  may  be  correct  or 
not ;  but  that  exception  should  be  taken  on 
such  eround  as  this  has  greatly  surprised 
us.  We  thought  the  time  was  past  for  any 
such  notion  being  entertained,  much  more 
for  its  being  formally  stated  in  a  journal  of 
literary  pretension.  The  notion  of  a  great 
central  desert  we  have  long  deemed  an  ex- 
ploded error ;  indeed,  so  strong  is  our  con- 
viction  on  this  point  that  we  regard  the  hold- 
ing of  it  as  proof  of  marvellous  ignorance  on 
the  subject  in  hand.  The  more  extended  and 
careful  researches  of  recent  years  go  to 
prove  that  the  interior  of  Australiii  possesses 
a  soil  of  remarkable  fertility,  and  is  alto- 
gether without  the  desert  region  which  the 
imagination  of  former  adventurers  assigned 
to  it. 


From    Tftit'f    MtfAiine. 


SIR   PHILIP   SIDNEY   AND   THE   ARCADIA 


If  it  may  be  said  that  we  have  seen  the 
happy  and  vigorous  childhood  of  the  English 
literature  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third, 
and  the  poetry  of  Chaucer^  then  we  may  as- 
sign its  age  of  adolescence  to  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  There  were  favorable  in- 
fluences to  nourish  a  robust  development  of 
the  native  genius.  In  the  first  place,  there 
was  the  recent  liberation  of  the  public  mind 
from  the  fear  of  Giant  Pope.  Persons  of  the 
clerkly  profession,  or  of  a  certain  rank  in  so- 
ciety, had  doubtless  been  able  to  indulge  in 
scepticism  before,  secured  by  the  freemason- 
ry of  literary  intercourse  from  ecclesiastical 
visitations  for  heresy.  But  the  Reformation 
made  theological  and  all  other  speculations, 
to  a  certain  extent,  an  open  ground  for  the 
mental  exercise  of  ordinary  men.  Printed 
books  assisted  the  communication  of  thought, 
and  stimulated  intellectual  activity ;  and  when 
Philosophy  came  forth  out  of  the  cloisters, 
Poetry  was  no  longer  confined  to  the  Court, 


but  mingled  in  street  and  market  with  the 
common  world. 

The  actual  conditions  of  human  life  itself 
appeared  grander  and  more  vast,  in  an  age  of 
surprising  and  incalculable  events.  A  great 
extension  of  territory  bad  been  gained  by  the 
community  of  mankind  within  the  previous 
century.  English  sailors  were  already  put- 
ting a  girdle  of  circumnavigation  about  the 
glo^.  East  and  West  Indies  offered  splen- 
did hopes,  and  invited  brave  enterprises,  yet 
still  left  room,  in  our  imperfect  knowledge, 
for  mysterious  and  romantic  expectations  of 
the  regions  unknown.  The  state  of  Europe, 
though  rent  and  agonised  by  sectarian  strife, 
might  encourage  the  ambition  of  the  English 
nation  to  claim  an  eminent  degree  of  consid- 
eration. The  formidable  empire  of  Charles 
y.  was  going  to  pieces  ;  Spain  was  beginning 
its  decay,  France  divided  and  miserable,  and 
in  the  North  political  combinations  were 
being  prepared  that  should  be  ultimately  the 
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safeguard  of  Protestant  freedom.  Still,  the 
great  kingdoms  were  in  such  paeific  relations 
with  our  own,  as  to  nllow  continaal  inter- 
change  of  arts  and  ideas,  and  a  very  general 
habit  of  foreign  travel  among  Englishmen 
who  could  afford  it  as  a  part  of  a  fashionable 
education.  The  languages  and  literature  of 
France,  Spain,  Itnly,  and  even  Germany, 
were  studied,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  and  his  brothers ;  and  "  the 
grand  tour*'  was  then,  as  in  later  times,  an 
accomplishment  proper  to  their  rank.  Never- 
theless, the  superficial  appliances  of  foreign 
culture  did  not  affect  the  hearty  English  char- 
acter. Whatever  the  Court  may  have  been, 
the  gentry  and  citizens  were  domestic,  cheer- 
ful, and  sincere.  The  social  condition  of 
the  commons,  of  all  the  middle-class  people 
in  town  and  country,  was  sound  and  good. 
Their  strength  was  maturing  quietly  for  the 
great  struggle  of  the  next  century,  which  was 
to  establish  their  political  importance ;  whilst 
the  nobility,  exhausted  ever  since  the  wars  of 
the  Roses,  and  failing  to  recover  its  power  by 
the  factious  conspiracies  which  had  been  at- 
tempted, subsided  into  a  ser%*ile  courtiership 
(with  a  few  exceptions  among  the  great  Ca- 
tholic peers),  beneath  the  sceptre  of  Eliza- 
beth. The  Queen  both  reigned  and  ruled, 
with  the  aid  of  the  vigilant  and  crafty  Minis- 
ters who  respected  her  masculine  sagacity, 
and  were  tolerant  of  her  womanish  foibles. 
The  policy  of  Cecil  and  Walsingham,  with  a 
Machiavellian  unsorupulousnesa  about  the 
means,  was  consistently  directed  to  great  na- 
tional objects.  The  aim  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
advisers  was  the  consolidation  and  advance- 
ment of  this  realm.  To  defend  the  Protes- 
tant succession  and  combine  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland*  ultimately,  into  one  compact 
kingdom,  they  would  foster  treason  against  a 
neighbor  sovereignty,  foment  the  rage  of  a 
bloodthirsty  fan^licii^m,  suborn  false  witness- 
es to  destroy  Norfolk,  and  coldly  sacrifice 
Mary  Stuart,  the  victim  of  their  many  years' 
unrelenting  machinations.  The  political  mo- 
rality of  that  age  was  very  strange.  The 
treacherous  conduct  of  our  own  Government 
towards  every  foreign  rival,  secretly  minister- 
ing assistance  to  revolt  whilst  mamtaining  a 
pretence  of  amity,  was  but  copied  from  the 
duplicity  of  Continental  statesmen.  The  skill 
of  those  who  then  ruled  England,  avoiding 
many  and  fatal  mischances,  preserved  for  her 
the  profitable  situation  of  an  independent  ar- 
biter in  the  troubles  of  the  time,  improved 
the  trade  of  this  country,  economised  its  fi- 
nances, and  established  its  government  on  a 
secure  foundation.  The  vices  of  their  system, 


the  fraud  and  cruelty  which  they  condescend- 
ed  to  use,  were  not  perceived  by  the  people 
at  large,  for  as  yet  the  people  was  only  con- 
cerned with  the  Government  in  enjoying  the 
prosperous  and  safe  order  of  things  which  it 
maintained.  There  was,  in  Court  and  Cabi- 
net, a  moral  poison  which  proved  mortal  to 
the  system  of  absolutism  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth's  next  but  one  successor ;  but  in 
her  own  time  its  mischievous  effect  had  not 
become  apparent.  The  comfort  which  her 
subjects  experienced  was  repaid  to  her  with 
extraordinary  popularity,  which  she  knew 
how  to  enhance.  Her  person,  to  dazsle  the 
vulgar,  was  enshrined  in  a  degree  of  cere- 
monial pomp  not  used  by  former  English 
monarchs ;  her  very  womanhood  and  virgin- 
ity were  employed  as  political  capital,  to  in- 
terest the  sympathies  of  the  enthusiastic,  and 
artfully  investe«l  with  the  charms  of  romance. 
That  Elizabeth,  and  those  about  her,  m<ide  it 
a  matter  of  policy  to  keep  up  the  fashion  of 
the  old  chivalric  fictions,  because  it  afforded 
the  means  of  her  Majesty's  fanciful  glorifica- 
tion, there  cannot  be  any  doubt.  The  Courtg^ 
poets  might,  of  course,  be  induced  to  con- 
form to  this  fashion.  But  there  were  other 
poets,  happily,  who  addressed  not  a  select 
circle  of  polite  readers,  but  a  broad  public  in 
the  London  theatres  ;  and  therefore  the  dra- 
matic literature  of  the  age  was  somethiog 
quite  of  a  different  kind. 

After  the  fashion  of  chivalry,  came  the 
rage  for  pastorals.  This  species  of  poetry, 
which  gratifies  not  so  much  the  love  of  ad- 
venture and  of  wonders,  as  it  does  the  love  of 
tranquil  contemplation,  was,  perhaps,  agree- 
able to  the  more  pacific  and  sedentary  habits 
of  the  people,  as  compared  with  the  turbu- 
lent life  of  the  middle  ages.  Tasso,  Guarioi, 
and  Sannazaro  in  Italy,  Cervantes  in  Spain, 
employed  their  wits  in  essays  of  this  kind. 
The  pastoral  composition  might  either  be  a 
dialogue,  like  those  of  Theocritus  and  Vir- 
gil, a"  lyrical  drama,  or  a  prose  narrative, 
which  only  differed  from  the  modern  novel 
in  its  poetic  elevation  of  style  and  sentiment, 
and  in  the  ideal  refinement  of  the  characters, 
and  remoteness  of  the  scene.  The  only  no- 
table specimen  of  this  last  kind  in  English 
literature  is  the  "  Arcadia"  of  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney ;  but  he  judiciously  took  care  to  redeem 
it  from  idyllic  insipidity,  by  a  large  admix- 
ture of  the  other  element  of  popular  litera- 
ture, chivalry,  and  the  romance  of  war. 

Nobody  reads  the  "  Arcadia,**  we  believe^ 
at  this  time  of  day  ;  but  it  is  really  an  admi- 
rable work,  a  marvel  of  constructive  skill,  and 
an  abundant  ocean  of  moving  eloquence.  Its 
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style  is  quite  irresistible,  wben  the  reader  bas 
once  become  acquainted  with  it,  so  as  to  fol- 
low with  docility  its  graceful  and  easy  turns. 
The  diction  is  of  the  purest  English,  and 
scarcely  a  word  that  has  since  become  obso- 
lete can  be  found  in  a  score  of  pages.  There 
is  a  familiar  simplicity  of.  manner,  which  is 
very  attractive  when  it  exists  along  with  such 
rare  elegance  and  purity ;  and  we  find  noth- 
ing of  that  affected  Euphuism,  that  fashion 
of  circumlocution  and  antithetical  smartness, 
which  disguises  so  much  of  the  literature  of 
the  time.  This  genuine  and  natural  tone  is 
▼ery  touching,  whenever  the  author  dwells, 
as  he  deliffhts  to  do,  upon  scenes  of  domes- 
tic or  social  affection.  Let  us  take  a  few 
such  examples : — 

"  The  messenger  made  speed,  and  found  Argalas 
at  a  castle  of  his  own,  sitting  in  a  parlor  with  the 
fair  Parthenia — he  reading  in  a  book  the  stories 
of  Hercules,  she  by  him,  as  to  hear  him  read. 
But,  while  his  eyes  looked  on  the  book,  she  looked 
on  his  eyes,  and  sometimes  stayed  him  with  some 
pretty  question,  not  so  moch  to  be  resolved  of  the 
doubt  as  to  give  him  occasion  to  look  upon  her  ;  a 
happy  coaple — he  joying  in  her,  she  oat  joying 
in  herself,  oecause  she  enjoyed  him ;  both  increas- 
ed their  riches  by  giving  to  each  other;  each 
making  one  life  double,  because  they  made  a 
double  life  one ;  where  desire  never  wanted  satis- 
faction, nor  satisfaction  ever  bred  satiety ;  be 
ruling  because  she  would  obey — or,  rather,  be- 
cause she  would  obey,  he  therein  rnling." 

Again,  here  is  a  widow  lady  who  bears 
testimony  to  the  advantages  of  her  former 
state : — 

"The  heavens  prevent  such  a  mischief,  said 
Cecropia.  A  vow,  quoth  you  7  No,  no,  my  dear 
niece ;  Nature,  when  yon  were  first  born,  vowed 
yon  a  woman,  and  as  she  made  you  child  of  a 
mother,  so  to  do  your  best  to  be  mother  of  a  child. 
O  the  sweet  name  of  a  mother !  O  the  comfort 
of  comforts,  to  see  your  children  grow  up,  in 
whom  you  are,  as  it  wore,  eternized !  If  you 
could  conceive  what  a  hearNickling  joy  it  is  to 
see  your  own  little  ones,  with  awful  love,  come 
running  to  your  lap,  and,  like  little  models  of 
yourself,  still  carry  you  about  them,  you  would 
think  it  unklndness  in  your  own  thoughts  that 
ever  they  did  rebel  agsinHt  the  mean  to  it.  .  .  . 
O  widow  nights,  bear  witness  with  me  of  the  dif- 
ference! How  often,  alas,  do  1  embrace  the 
orphan  side  of  my  bed,  which  was  wont  to  be  im- 
printed by  the  body  of  my  dear  husband,  and  with 
tears  acknowledge  that  I  now  enjoy  such  a  liberty 
as  the  banished  man  hath ;  who  may,  if  be  list, 
wander  over  the  world,  but  is  forever  restrained 
from  his  mosf  delightful  home !  .  .  For,  believe 
me,  niece,  such  are  we  women.  Have  you  ever 
seen  a  pure  rose-water  kept  in  a  crystal  glass  7 
How  fine  it  looks,  how  sweet  it  smells,  while  the 
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beaotifal  glass  imprisons  it!  Break  the  prison; 
and  let  the  water  take  its  own  coarse,  doth  it  not 
embrace  dust,  and  lose  ail  its  former  sweetness 
and  fairness  7  Truly  so  are  we,  if  we  have  not 
the  stay,  rather  thsn  the  restraint,  of  crystalline 
marriage.  My  heart  melts  to  think  of  the  ^weet 
comforts  I,  in  that  happy  time,  received,  when  1 
had  never  cause  to  care,  but  the  care  was  divided, 
when  I  never  rejoiced,  but  that  I  saw  my  joy 
shine  in  another's  eyes.  What  shall  I  say  of  the 
free  delight  which  the  heart  might  embrace,  with- 
out the  accusing  of  inward  conscience,  or  fear  of 
outward  shame  7  And  is  a  solitary  life  as  good 
as  this  7  Then  can  one  string  make  as  good 
music  as  a  concert;  then  can  one  color  set  forth 
a  beauty." 

Nothing  would  please  us  so  well  as  to  go 
on  quoting  many  similar  passages,  equal  in 
grace  and  vigor  to  any  prose  writing  in  oar 
language ;  but  it  is  time  to  give  some  acoonot 
of  the  story.  The  plot  is  a  very  intricate  one, 
but  not  in  the  least  confused.  Everyone  of 
the  persons  and  incidents,  although  bewil- 
dering in  their  mnltitude  at  first,  produces 
some  effect  upon  the  course  of  affairs  after- 
wards. The  main  concern  is  the  attachment 
of  two  young  princes,  Pyrocles  and  Musido- 
rus,  cousins  and  sworn  friends,  to  the  two 
fair  daughters,  Pamela  and  Philoclea,  of  the 
king  of  Arcadia,  into  whose  dominions  they 
have  been  thrown  by  the  chances  of  war 
and  shipwreck.  The  pastoral  character  of 
the  scene, — so  long  as  it  continues  to  be  so, 
— is  explained  by  the  capricious  whim  of  the 
old  king,  Basilius,  who,  yielding  to  sloth  and 
timidity,  and  anxious  to  avoid  the  dangers 
foretold  by  an  oracle,  has  abandoned  his 
court,  and  retired  with  his  wife  and  two 
daughters  to  a  rustic  lodge  in  the  forest; 
where  he  has  condemned  the  family  to  a  te^ 
dious  seclusion  from  all  society  of  their 
equals  in  rank  or  education,  with  no  other 
neighbors  than  the  clown  Damoetas,  and  his 
not  less  stupid  than  i^namiable  female  rela^ 
tives,  Miso  and  her  daughter  Mopsa.  The 
country  is  very  pleasant  snd  beautiful,  and 
the  shepherds  who  inhabit  it  are  mostly  in- 
telligent, well  disposed  people,  with  a  native 
ingenuity  exercised  in  their  songs  and  pas- 
times ;  but  the  confinement  and  surveillance 
under  which  the  two  princesses,  by  the  jeal- 
ous order  of  their  &ther,  are  kept,  have 
grown  quite  intolerable.  Their  lovers  con- 
trive, the  one  disguished  es  a  herdsman,  and 
the  other,  who  is  a  fair  stripling,  wearing  the 
female  dress  of  an  Amazon,  to  obtain  admis- 
sion into  the  household,  and  a  course  of 
intrigue,  stratagem,  and  amusing  mistakes  is 
begun,  by  which  everybody  is  in  turn  per- 
plexed and  involved  in  situations  of  difficulty. 
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The  ditgpuse  of  young  Pyrooles,  as  an  Ama- 
zonian maiden,  occasions  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion in  the  family.  The  old  king  believ- 
ing him  to  be  what  he  appears,  weakly  fails 
in  love  with  him ;  whilst  the  queen  Qynecia, 
who  has  detected  the  disguise,  becomes  mad- 
ly enamoured  of  the  handsome  youth, 
and  conceals  his  secret  for  her  own  sake,  en- 
deavoring by  every  means  to  cross  the  hopes 
of  her  daughter.  In  this  very  awkward 
situation,  the  conduct  of  Pyrocles  invariably 
maintains  his  honor  and  constancy;  but 
after  having  performed  wonders  of  clever- 
ness and  valor,  and  rescued  the  royal  fami- 
ly from  extreme  dangers,  a  fatal  complica- 
tion of  circumstances  brings  all  his  plans  to 
mischief.  The  king  is  accidentally  poisoned, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  queen  and  the 
strangers  are  arrested  for  the  murderers,  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  two  young  men 
are  about  to  elope  with  their  willing  lady- 
loves. Ruin  and  death  impend  over  all  of 
them,  until  the  opportune  arrival  of  the 
king  of  Byzantium,  the  father  of  Pyrocles, 
who  is  invited  to  restore  civil  order  in  the 
dbtracted  realm  of  Arcadia,  saves  the  inno- 
cent, vindicates  theur  lofty  parentage  and 
their  virtue,  whilst  thingrg  are  so  managed 
that  the  guilt  of  the  queen  and  folly  of  the 
king  escape  discovery,  and  the  lovers  are  at 
last  united,  to  live  and  reign  in  happiness. 

The  whole  course  of  these  transactions  is 
managed  with  admirable  dramatic  skill,  and 
interwoven  with  the  fortunes  of  many  per- 
sons, showing  a  great  variety  of  characters 
and  vicissitude  of  scenes.  There  is  a  delicate 
humor  playing  to  and  fro,  which  often  calls 
up  a  smile  to  relieve  the  pathetic  interest ; 
although  it  does  sometimes  happen  that  the 
author  attempts  a  broadly  ludicrous  deaorip- 
tion  with  very  poor  success.  The  only  por- 
tions of  the  book  which  are  feally  bad — 
and  very  bad  they  are — may  be  safely  miss- 
ed by  the  discriminating  reader,  for  they  are 
merely  interludes  in  rerse,  supposed  to  be 
recited  by  the  shepherds  at  the  end  of  each 
part,  and  have  no  connection  with  the  story. 
These  ecioffues,  excepting  that  one  of  the 
rustic  weddmg  at  the  end  of  the  third  book, 
are  trivial,  tedious,  and  mean,  and  the  verse 
80  rugged  as  to  be  quite  painful.  Sidney 
had  unfortunately  become  imbued  with  the 
absurd  notions  of  Gabriel  Harvey,  and  other 
aeholars  of  that  age,  about  the  capabilities 
of  English  for  a  system  of  metre  by  quanti- 
ties, like  a  versification  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages. Where  he  laid  aside  these  tram- 
mels, as  in  some  of  the  sonnets  of  Astro- 
phel  to  Stella,  he  could  write  verses  as  liquid 


and  smooth  as  any  other  poet ;  but  hiaaias- 
terly  superiority  was  displayed  in  prose ;  nor 
is  the  style  of  Hooker  or  of  Jeremy  Taylor 
to  be  preferred  for  its  force  and  flexibility. 
The  power  of  imagination,  which  makes  not 
only  an  external  scene,  but  the  feelings  which 
it  would  excite,  to  be  vividly  present  to  the 
mind,  is  exhibited  in  every  page,  as  it  is  in 
the  following  shipwreck : — 

"They  were  diiven  upon  a  rock;  which,  hid- 
den with  those  ontrageoos  waves,  did  as  it  were 
closelv  dissemble  his  crael  mind,  till  with  an  on- 
believed  violence  but  to  them  that  have  tried  it,  the 
ship  ran  upon  it;  and  seeming  willinger  to  perish 
than  have  her  coarse  stayed,  redoubled  her  blows, 
till  she  had  broken  herself  in  pieces ;  and,  as  it 
were,  tearing  nut  her  own  bowels  to  feed  the  sea's 
greediness,  left  nothing  witliin  her  but  despair  of 
safety,  and  expectation  of  a  loathsome  end.  There 
wad  to  be  seen  the  divers  manner  of  minds  in  dis- 
tress f  some  sat  upon  the  top  of  the  poop  weeping 
and  wailing,  till  the  sea  swallowed  them;  some  one 
more  able  to  abide  death,  than  fear  of  death,  cat 
his  own  throat  for  fear  of  drowning ;  some  pray- 
ed ;  and  there  wanted  not  of  them  which  curs^l, 
as  if  the  heavens  could  not  be  more  angry  than 
they  were.** 

We  must  unwillingly  leave  the  "  Arcadia.'* 
without  finding  room  for  any  examples  of 
the  reflecting  wisdom  which  makes  it  ao  full 
of  moral  instruction,  or  the  lively  represen- 
tation of  human  characters  and  passions 
which  renders  it  so  interesting  as  a  tale. 
Our  purpose  is  not  biographical,  but  we 
cannot  pass  over  the  claims  of  the  author  to 
consideration,  for  his  own  sake,  as  well  as 
for  the  entertainment  he  may  have  yielded 
us.  There  is  a  general  impression  of  him, 
as  a  model  of  generosity,  honor,  and  the  ac- 
complishments of  a  gentleman.  We  think 
he  must  be  the  person  in  Shakspeare'a  mind, 
when  Ophelia  calls  Hamlet 

"  The  courtier's,  scholars,  soldier's  eye,  tongoc, 

sword, 
The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state. 
The  glara  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form, 
The  observed  of  all  observers." 

Precisely  this — and  surely  enough  for  one 
man,  who  died  in  his  thirty-second  year — 
we  know  about  the  life  of  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney. He  was  denied  no  opportunity  of  per- 
forming an  important  and  leading  part  in  the 
practical  affairs  of  his  time.  Upon  every 
occasion  when  he  was  employed,  he  acquit- 
ted himself  creditably,  and  in  a  greater  ser- 
vice would  have  earned  a  first-rate  reputa- 
tion, diplomatic  or  military,  because  he  was 
naturally  born  to  excel  in  everything.    Bat 
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it  is  not  what  he  did*  bo  muoh  as  what  he 
was^  that  made  him  ihe  object  of  universal 
esteem  before  he  was  known  as  the  author 
of  the  romance  by  which,  when  published, 
a  few  years  after  his  death*  the  nation  was 
delighted.  He  left  a  personal  character  ap- 
proaching, as  near  as  the  defects  of  our  na- 
ture allow,  to  the  ideal  of  perfect  manhood. 
We  look  in  vain  for  any  particular  instances 
of  his  behavior  which  would  especially  vin- 
dicate this  extraordinary  regard.  There  was 
something  about  the  man  which  cannot  be 
described  or  explained;  an  atmosphere  of 
noble  and  refined  virtue,  which  was  felt  by 
all  his  contemporaries,  and  which  the  envi- 
ous and  malignant  could  not  deny.  The 
same  indefinable  grace  pervades  what  he  has 
written,  and  transcends  the  reach  of  ordina- 
ry criticism.  It  is  the  air  of  true  gentility, 
the  bon  ton  which  is  perceived  to  exist  about 
the  really  well-bred  man,  but  which  can  no 
more  be  made  intelligible  by  description  to 
those  who  have  never  seen  such  a  person, 
than  it  can  be  imitated  by  any  one  of  coars- 
er and  meaner  nature. 

Of  the  education,  acquirements,  and  per- 
sonal connections  of  Sidney,  we  have  ample 
mformation.  The  correspondence  of  the 
Sidney  family  b  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing collection  we  possess  of  memorials  of 
private  lite  in  that  a^e.  The  father,  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  who  had  faithfully  served  her 
Majesty  in  the  government  of  Wales  and  of 
Ireland,  and  who  appears  to  hnve  been  a  dili- 
gent, upright,  and  conscientious  man,  but  ill 
recompensed  by  the  Court  for  his  honest 
public  services — the  mother  of  Philip,  the 
nigh-spirited  daughter  of  ambitious  and  rash 
Northumberland  (the  same  whose  unfortu- 
nate attempt  was  so  fatal  to  poor  Lady  Jane 
Grey),  and  sister  of  the  questionable  favorite 
of  Elizabeth,  the  Earl  of  Leicester — the 
pride  and  stay  of  their  house,  the  dutiful 
and  accomplished  Philip,  who  is  ready  with 
tongue,  pen,  and  sword,  to  protect  the  re- 
vered old  age  of  his  father  from  the  slanders 
and  insolence  of  the  courtiers — his  younger 
brother,  Robert,  who  is  travelling  in  Germa- 
ny, under  the  guidance  of  the  eminent  divine, 
Hubert  Langnet,  who  had  also  been  tutor 
to  Philip,  and  continued  to  correspond  with 
him — his  sister  Mary,  who  married  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  and  was  celebrated  as  **  fair, 
and  good,  and  learned,"  by  the  judgment  of 
Ben  Jonson — with  all  these  amiable  and 
intelligent  persons  we  are  made  inlimately 
acquainted,  if  we  read  their  abundant,  sin- 
cere, and  friendly  letters  to  each  other,  and 
to  those  with  whom  they  had  to  do.     We 


can  see  that  Philip  was  one  of  those  really 
good  fellows  who  win  the  confidence  and 
affection  alike  of  old  and  young.  While 
his  father  is  writing  to  the  lad  Robert, "  Imi- 
tate your  loving  brother ;  he  is  a  rare  ornit- 
ment  of  our  age,  the  very  formular  that  all 
well-disposed  young  gentlemen  of  our  Court 
do  form  their  manners  and  life  by  ;  in  truth, 
I  speak  it  without  flattery  of  him,  or  of  my- 
self, he  hath  the  most  rare  virtues  that  ever 
I  found  in  any  man  ;"  Philip  is  also  writing 
to  the  boy  good  brotherly  letters,  sending 
him  money,  too,  and  promising  to  coax  lua 
father  and  uncle  for  a  larger  allowance,  and 
playfully,  inserting  all  sorts  of  useful  advice 
about  the  study  of  history  and  lanffuagea, 
horsemanship  and  broadsword  exercise,  and 
about  finding  his  way  into  the  best  company. 
Indeed,  the  more  familiarly  we  approach 
Philip  Sidney,  the  more  estimable  does  he 
appear. 

His  loves,  his  marriage,  and  his  oflicial 
employments  require  a  brief  notice.  The 
lady  whom  he  wooed  for  several  years,  and 
who  is  the  "  Stella"  of  his  warm  and  tender 
sonnets,  the  original,  some  think,  of  "  Philo- 
clea^'  also,  did  not  become  his  wife ;  we  know 
not  why,  but  Sidney's  patrimony  had  been 
impaired  by  his  father's  attention  to  his 
official  duties;  and  her  friends  probably 
thought  she  would  make  a  better  match  br 
becoming  Lady  Rich.  Sir  Philip  himself 
then  married  a  daughter  of  Walsingham,  the 
Secretary  of  State ;  she  was  left,  by  hia 
death,  a  childless  widow,  and  afterwards  was 
united  to  the  luckless  Earl  of  Essex.  When 
only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  after  finishing 
his  studies  at  Oxford,  and  making  his  foreign 
tour,  Sidney  was  sent  to  Vienna  to  convey  % 
message  of  condolence  from  our  Queen  upon 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  In 
the  following  year,  he  engaged  the  notice 
and  esteem  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  Charles 
the  Fifth's  able  and  energetic  son,  who  was 
viceroy  of  the  Netherlands  when  Sidney 
travelled  that  way.  In  Italy,  he  met  the 
poet  Tasso ;  at  Paris,  he  witnessed  the  massa- 
cre of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  saved  his  life 
by  taking  refuge  at  the  house  of  the  English 
ambassador.  He  might  well  conceive  that 
detestation  of  the  French  court,  as  well  as  of 
the  cruelty  of  the  Papists,  which  led  him  to 
address  to  Elizabeth,  in  1579,  a  bold  though 
respectful  protest  against  her  proposed  ma- 
trimonial alliance  with  the  Duae  of  Anjou. 
This  was  the  one  great  political  perform- 
ance of  Sir  Philip  Sidney ;  and  we  belieTe 
the  letter  strengthened  the  hands  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's advisers,  who  had  great  difficulty,. 
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that  once,  in  dissuading  her  from  the  ruin- 
ous and  foolish  act  which  there  is  no  doubt 
she  intended  to  commit.  It  needed  some 
courage  for  Sidney  to  remonstrate,  in  such 
terms,  with  a  woman  and  queen  of  her  tem- 
per, against  the  '*  odious  marriage  with  a 
stranger,  a  Frenchman,  and  a  Papist,  the  son 
of  a  Jezabel  of  our  age ;  whose  brother  made 
oblation  of  his  own  sister's  marriage,  the 
easier  to  make  massacres  of  our  brethren  in 
belief;  who  himself,  having  his  liberty  and 
principal  estate  by  the  Huguenots'  means, 
did  utterly  spoil  them  with  fire  and  sword." 
It  was  but  a  letter,  yet  it  aided  to  save  the 
liberties  of  England,  and  no  other  man  at 
Elisabeth's  Court  would  haye  spoken  out  so 
nobly ;  poor  Stubbs,  of  Lincoln's  inn,  had 
his  ears  cropped  for  writing  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, at  that  very  time. 

The  Queen  had  a  discriminating  eye  for 
such  merits  as  those  which  Sidney  possessed, 
but  we  believe  the  Lord  Treasurer  Cecil,  who 
hated  Sir  Philip's  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter, secretly  took  care  to  keep  him  out  of  the 
way  of  promotion.  There  b  a  letter  of  Sir 
Philip's  to  the  great  Minister,  asking  for  an 
*'  office  of  ordnance ;"  but  the  fact  is,  that 
Sir  Philip  only  got  important  employment 
when  his  uncle  Leicester  controlled  the  de- 
partment. When  Leicester  got  the  command 
of  the  small  army  which  was  sent  to  relieve 
the  Netherlands,  Sir  Philip  accompanied  him 
as  general  of  the  cavalry,  and  was  nominated 
the  Gorernor  of  Flushing.  It  is  a  pity  that 
he  was  ever  concerned  in  that  ill-conducted 
and  unfortunate  expedition.  Had  he  gone 
to  America  with  Drake,  as  he  wished  to  do 
in  the  previous  summer,  we  might  have  seen 
a  maritime  adventurer,  what  Spenser  calls 
"  a  shepherd  of  the  ocean,"  more  pure  and 
noble  in  his  aims  than  Raleigh,  and  a  founder 
of  new  states  more  wise  and  far-seeing  than 
the  colonists  of  Virginia.  If  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney had  taken  the  lead  in  American  enter- 
prise, might  not  his  generous  zeal  have 
ehecfked  at  the  beginning  that  fatal  system 
of  negro  slavery  which  was  then  commenced 
by  English  captains,  and  which  is  now  the 
almost  hopeless  curse  of  the  transatlantic 
world  1 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  The  world  was  be- 
ginning to  open  before  him ;  and  he  longed 
for  a  worthy  field  of  action,  sick  of  the  in- 
trigues and  jealousies  of  the  woman-governed 
Court  ElijBafoeth  womid  not  let  him  sail  west- 
ward ho  I  she  would  not  let  him  accept  the 
offered  crown  of  Poland,  which  might  have 
realised  bis  dreams  of  chivalry,    ft  was  to 
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little  avail  that  he  surprised  the  garrison  of 
Axil,  and  saved  the  army  from  disaster  at 
Gravelines.  The  Dutch  war,  so  far  as  Lei- 
cester's expedition  took  part  in  it,  was  but 
an  inglorious  and  unprofitable  affair.  Our 
mirror  of  knighthood  and  courtesy,  poet  and 
scholar  as  he  was,  sta Desman  and  great  man 
as  he  must  have  become  if  longer  he  had 
been  spared,  perished  by  a  blind  bullet  in 
the  petty  skirmish  of  Zutphen,  giving  us, 
while  they  bore  him  wounaed  to  his  tent,  a 
touching  and  well-known  instance  of  gener- 
ous self-denial ;  and  left  the  mournful  re- 
membrance of  his  virtues  to  be  preserved  in 
many  a  fond  elegy,  and  to  perform  the  pro- 
verbial standard  of  the  character  of  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman.  What  must  himself 'have 
been,  when  other  excellent  persons  were 
chiefly  accredited  by  their  having  been  asso- 
ciated with  him  when  alive ;  so  that  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  who  survived  him 
more  than  thirty  years,  clever  woman  and 
authoress  as  she  was,  is  firstly  mentioned  in 
Jonson's  epitaph  as  **  Sidney's  sister ;"  and 
so  that  Fulke  Greville,  his  college  companion 
at  Oxford,  chose  to  be  described,  upon  his 
own  tomb,  as  "  the  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney 1"  What  extremity  and  excess  of  praise 
is  lavished  upon  him  in  the  collection  of 
elegiac  poems  entitled  "Astrophel,"  to  which 
Edmund  Spenser  was  a  chief  contributor! 
How  they  dwell  upon  the  worth  of  the  dead, 
his  kind  and  liberal  heart,  his  spotless  faith 
and  honor,  his  wit  of  clear  and  high  conceit, 
and  upon 

•*A  sweet  attractive  kind  of  ^rrace, 
A  fall  assurance  g:iven  by  looks, 
Continual  comfort  in  his  face," 

which  made  his  conversation,  as  they  fondly 
declare,  a  very  pleasure  of  Paradise  1 

We  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Edmund 
Spenser  as  one  of  his  most  attached  and 
grateful  friends.  Born  in  East  Smitbfield, 
and  probably  the  son  of  a  middle-class  Lon- 
don family,  the  poet,  who  was  a  year  older 
than  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  did  not  become  ac- 
quainted with  him  until  after  having  gone 
through  his  education  at  Cambridge,  while 
Sidney  was  at  Oxford,  and  after  several 
years  of  his  youth  being  lost  in  the  obscurity 
of  a  private  tutor's  life  in  Yorkshire,  while 
the  fortune  and  rank  of  Sidney  enabled  him 
to  se«  the  great  world  of  European  society. 
But  it  was  a  happy  thing  for  Spenser  and 
for  us,  that  be  had  formed,  whilst  at  Cam* 
bridge,  a  friendship  with  the  learned,  though 
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whimsical.  Master  Gabriel  Hairej;  who, 
being  ao  oracle  in  literature,  and  able  to  make 
the  joung  poet's  reputation,  invited  bim  to 
London,  and  introduced  hioa  to  the  kind 
presence  of  Sidney.  It  appears  that  Spen- 
ser was  taken  home  to  Penshurst,  and  found 
the  climate  of  those  *' dales  of  Kent"  so 
much  more  consrenial  to  his  muse  than  that 
of  his  northern  location,  as  to  induce  him  to 
remain  with  the  Sidneys  at  least  long  enough 
to  compose  his  '*  Shepherd^s  Calendar," 
which,  in  just  requital  of  such  hospitality,  he 
dedicated  modestly  to  the  man  who  could 
fear  no  literary  competitor,  because  he  wrote 
the  ''Arcadia"  only  to  please  his  sister, 
printed  nothing,  and  cared  for  no  literary  re- 
nowp.  Thus  says  Edmund  Spenser,  there- 
fore, launching  h'ls  first  poetical  venture  into 
the  ocean  of  publicity : — 

"  Go,  little  book !  thyself  present 
As  child  whose  parent  is  unkent, 
To  him  that  is  the  president 
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Of  nobleness  and  chivalry. 
And  if  that  Envy  bark  at  thee-— 
As  sare  it  will — for  succor  flee 
Under  the  shadow  of  his  wingr, 
And,  asked  who  thee  forth  did  brin^f, 
A  shepherd  swain,  say,  did  thee  sing, 
All  as  his  straying  flocks  he  fed ; 
And  when  his  honor  hss  thee  read. 
Crave  pardon  for  thy  hardthed ; 
And  wnen  thou  art  past  jeopardy, 
Come  tell  roe  what  was  said  of  me, 
And  I  will  send  more  after  thee.'* 

What  more  he  did  send  after  this,  and 
what  sort  of  a  person  and  author  this  young 
protepS  of  Sir  Philip's  was,  and  how  he  was 
concerned  in  certain  of  the  events  we  hare 
alluded  to,  with  some  notices  of  a  very  im- 
portant  personage.  Sir  Philip's  maternal  un- 
cle, the  Earl  oi  Leicester,  who  had  a  great 
deal  of  influence  upon  Edmund  Spenser's 
fortune  and  business  in  this  troublesome 
world,  we  shall  endeavor  to  describe  in  our 
next. 


rrom    Hogg's    lastrnetor. 


SCIENTIFIC   PICKINGS   FROM  THE  BRITISH   ASSOCIATION   PAPERS. 


Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  great  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  promoters  and  patrons 
of  scientific  investigation  was  this  year  held 
in  Glasgow.  Last  year  we  gave  a  very  full 
account  of  the  proceedings,  prefaced  by  a 
brief  historical  sketch  of  the  institution ;  on 
this  occasion,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
the  humbler  task  of  selecting  some  choice 
pickings  from  the  many  interesting  commu- 
nications placed  before  the  Association.  We 
aball  begin  with  the  address  of  the  noble 
President,  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  "Here," 
said  his  Grace,  "  if  anywhere,  we  have  rea- 
son to  honor  science,  and  to  welcome  the 
men  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  its  pursuit. 
The  west  of  Scotland  has  itself  contributed 
not  a  few  illustrious  names  to  the  number  of 
those  who  have  enlarged  the  boundaries  of 
knowledge,  or  have  given  fruitful  application 
to  principles  already  known.  I  need  not 
dwell  on  the  fact,  that  it  was  in  this  valley 


of  the  Clyde  that  the  patient  genius  of  Watt 
perfected  the  mechanism  which  fii«t  gave 
complete  control  over  the  powers  of  steam  *, 
and  that  it  was  on  these  waters,  too,  that 
those  powers  were  first  applied  in  a  manner 
which  has  given  new  wings  to  commerce, 
and  is  now  affecting  not  less  decisively  the 
terrible  operations  of  war.  These  are  but 
single  examples,  more  striking  and  palpabla 
than  others,  of  the  dependence  of  the  arts 
upon  the  advance  of  science.  This,  however, 
is  a  dependence  which  I  am  sure  the  citizena 
of  Glasgow  would  be  the  first  to  acknow- 
ledge, and  which,  no  doubt,  with  them  as 
with  all  men,  must  be  an  important  element 
in  the  value  which  they  set  upon  physical 
research.  But  I  am  sure  I  should  deeply 
wronff  the  intelligence  of  the  people  of  Glas- 
gow, if  I  were  to  represent  them  as  measur- 
ing the  value  of  science  by  no  other  stand- 
ard than  its  immediate  applicability  to  com- 
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mercial  purposes.  They  seek  to  honor  sci- 
eoce  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  encourage  the 
desire  of  knowledge  as  in  itself  one  of  the 
noblest  instincts  of  our  nature." 

ASTRONOMY. 

In  that  science  which  is  the  oldest  and 
most  venerable  of  all  (continued  his  Grace), 
I  mean  Astronomy,  if  there  had  been  nothing 
else  to  mark  the  progress  of  discovery,  the 
construction  and  application  of  Lord  Rosse's 
great  reflector  would  have  been  enough  to 
constitute  an  important  epoch.  Its  system- 
atic operations  may  be  said  to  be  still  only  in 
the  first  stages  of  their  progress;  yet,  al- 
ready, how  often  do  we  see  reference  to  the 
mysterious  revelations  it  has  made,  in  discus- 
sions on  the  principles  of  that  science,  and 
in  not  a  few  of  the  speculations  to  which 
they  are  giving  birth.  Mv  distinguished 
friend.  Sir  David  Brewster,  in  his  "Life  of 
Newton/'  has  designated  that  telescope  as 
"  one  of  the  most  wonderful  combinations  of 
art  and  science  which  the  world  has  yet 
seen."  All  who  are  interested  in  the  devo* 
tion  of  abilities,  of  means,  and  of  leisure  to 
the  noblest  pursuits,  must  earnestly  wish  to 
see  Lord  Rosse  rewarded  by  that  which  he 
will  value  most — the  steady  progress  of  dis- 
covery. It  must  always  be  remembered, 
however,  that  astronomy  is  a  science  of 
which,  hitherto  at  least,  it  might  almost  be 
said  that  one  great  genius  had  left  us  no 
more  worlds  to  conquer ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
carried  our  knowledge  at  a  bound  to  one 
grand  and  apparently  universal  law,  to  which 
all  worlds  were  subject,  and  of  which  every 
new  discovery  had  been  but  an  additional  il- 
lustration. The  reign  of  that  law,  whether 
universal  or  not,  was  at  least  so  wide,  that 
we  had  never  pierced  beyond  the  boundary 
of  its  vast  domain.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  days  of  Newton,  a  suspicion  has  arisen 
in  the  minds  of  astronomers  that  we  have 
passed  into  the  reign  of  other  laws,  and  that 
the  nebular  phenomena  revealed  to  us  by 
Lord  Bosse's  telescope,  must  be  governed  by 
forces  different  from  those  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge.  Whether  this  opmion  be 
or  be  not  well  founded — whether  it  be  or  be 
not  probable  that  our  limited  comniand  over 
time  and  space  can  ever  yield  to  our  research 
any  other  law  of  interest  or  importance  com- 

S arable  with  that  which  has  already  been 
etermined — still,  inside  that  vast  horizon, 
there  are  fillings-in  and  fillinffs-up  which  will 
ever  funush  infinite  reward  to  labor.  Of 
these,  not  a  few  have  been  secured  since  our 
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last  meeting  here.  Besides  the  patient  work 
of  our  pro^ssed  astronomers,  and  the  good 
service  rendered  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Lassel 
and  Mr.  Nasmyth,  who  have  so  well  relieved 
the  business  of  commercial  industry  by  their 
devotion  to  the  pursuits  of  science,  we  have 
had  oAe  event  so  remarkable,  that  in  the 
whole  history  of  astronomy  it  stands  alone. 
If,  in  looking  at  the  wonderful  objects  re- 
vealed to  us  in  Lord  Bosse's  telescope,  we 
turn  instinctively  sometimes  from  the  thing 
shown  to  the  thing  which  shows — from  the 
spiral  nebulae  to  the  knowledge  and  resources 
which  have  collected  their  feeble  light,  and 
brought  their  mysterious  forms  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  human  eye,  bow  much 
more  curiously  do  we  turn  from  the  single 
planet  Neptune,  to  that  other  instrument 
which  has  felt,  as  it  were,  and  found  its  ob- 
scure and  distant  orbit.  So  loAg  as  our  spe- 
cies remains,  that  body  will  be  associated 
with  one  of  the  most  glorious  proofs  ever 
given  of  the  reach  of  human  intellect — of 
the  sweep  and  certainty  of  that  noble  science 
which  now  honors  with  enduring  memory 
the  twin  names  of  Adams  and  Leverrier. 

OBOLOOT. 

In  Geology,  the  youngest,  but  not  the  least 
vigorous  of  the  sciences,  every  year  has  been 
adding  to  the  breadth  of  its  foundation — to 
the  depth  and  meaning  of  its  results.  Pro- 
bably no  science  has  ever  advanced  with 
more  rapid  steps.  In  1840,  the  then  recent 
publication  of  the  "Silurian  System'*  had 
just  established  those  landmarks  of  the  False* 
ozoic  world  which  all  subseouent  discovery 
has  only  tended  to  conBrm.  The  great  hori- 
zons which  were  first  defined  by  the  labors 
of  Murchison  and  Sedgwick,  have  since  dis- 
closed the  same  phenomena  which  they  so 
accurately  described  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe ;  and  the  generalizations  founded  there- 
upon have  been  definitely  established.  The 
same  period  has  sufficed,  partly  by  the  la- 
bors of  the  same  distinguished  men,  to  clear 
up  the  relative  position  of  the  strata  which 
represent  the  closing  epochs  of  ancient  life, 
and  those  which  form  the  base  of  the  sec- 
ondary age.  But,  above  all,  the  last  few 
years  have  seen  immense  progress  made  in 
our  knowledge  of  that  vast  series  of  deposits 
which  usher  in  the  dawn  of  existing  forms, 
and  carry  us  on  to  those  changes  which, 
though  the  most  recent,  are  not  the  least 
obscure  of  any  which  have  affected  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe.  The  investigations  of  Ed- 
ward  Forbes  on  the  laws  which  determine 
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tbe  conditions  of  marine  zoology,  have  sup- 
plied us  Trith  data  altogether  new  on  some 
of  the  highest  conelnsiotis  of  the  science; 
whilst  his  profound  speculations  on  the  cen- 
tres of  creation  and  areas  of  distribution* 
have  pointed  out  paths  of  inquiry  which  are 
themselves  of  inexhaustible  interest,  and  hold 
out  the  promise  of  great  results.  Another 
branch  of  investigation — which,  if  not  en- 
tirely new,  is  at  least  pursued  on  a  new  sys- 
tem, and  with  new  resources  —  has  been 
opened  up  in  Dynamical  Geology,  by  the 
learning  and  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Hopkins; 
whilst  the  thorough  elucidation  of  the  con- 
ditions of  glacier  motion,  which  we  owe  to 
Professor  James  Forbes,  of  Edinburgh,  has 
given  us  clear  and  definite  ideas  on  one,  and 
that  not  the  least  important,  of  the  agents  in 
geological  change.  The  observations  accu- 
mulated during  the  recent  arctic  voyages 
hare  materially  added  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  operation  of  the  same  agency  under 
different  conditions  —  conditions  which  we 
know  must  once  have  extended  widely  over 
the  friths  and  estuaries  near  where  we  are 
now  assembled.  I  think  we  cannot  mistake 
the  general  tendency  of  geological  research, 
whether  stratigraphical  or  zoological.  It  has 
been  to  prolong  periods  which  had  been  con- 
sidered short ;  to  divide  others  which  were 
classed  together ;  to  fill  up  spaces  which 
were  imagined  blank ;  and  to  connect  more 
and  more  in  one  unbroken  chain  the  course 
of  physical  change  and  the  progress  of  or- 
ganic Hfe. 

The  noble  President  then  glanced  at  the 
interesting  sciences  of  Physiology,  Geogra- 
phy, and  Ethnology,  and  passed  a  high  eu- 
logium  on  various  living  and  recently  de- 
parted cultivators  of  these  sciences.  He 
then  passed  on  to 

CBKHISTRr, 

Of  all  the  sciences,  Chemistry  is  that  which 
least  requires  to  have  its  triumphs  recorded 
here.  The  immediate  applicability  of  so 
many  of  its  results  to  the  useful  arts  has  se- 
cured for  it  the  watchful  interest  of  the 
world ;  and  every  day  is  adding  some  new 
proof  of  its  inexhaustible  fertility.  There  is 
one  department  of  inquiry,  and  that  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  of  all,  I  mean  organic 
chemistry,  which  has  received  an  especial 
impulse  during  the  last  few  years — an  im- 
pulse mainly  dae  to  the  genius  of  one  distin- 
guished man,  whom  we  have  the  honor  of 
nnmbermg  among  our  guests  upon  this  oc- 
caaion^     1  think  Baron  Liebig  will  find  in 
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Scotland  that  kind  of  welcome  which  a  man 
of  science  values  most — a  readiness  to  profit 
by  his  instructions,  and  an  enlightened  ap- 
preciation among  the  farmers  of  the  country 
of  the  practical  value  of  studying  in  theur 
husbandry  the  laws  which  have  been  re- 
vealed by  his  research.  I  am  reminded, 
through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair, 
of  some  facts  Vrhich  give  yet  a  more  special 
interest  to  this  subject  in  connection  with 
our  meeting  here.  It  was  to  the  British  As- 
sociatiod  at  Glasgow,  in  1840,  that  Baron 
Liebig  first  communicated  his  work  on  the 
application  of  chemistry  to  vegetable  physi- 
ology. The  philosophical  explanation  there 
given  of  the  principles  of  manuring  and 
cropping  gave  an  immediate  impulse  to  ag- 
riculture, and  directed  attention  to  the  ma- 
nures which  are  valuable  for  their  ammonia 
and  mineral  ingredients ;  and  especially  to 
guano,  of  which,  in  1840,  only  a  few  speci- 
mens appeared  in  this  country.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  in  the  next  year  (1841)  no 
less  than  2,881  tons  were  unported;  and 
during  the  succeeding  years  the  total  quan- 
tity imported  into  this  country  has  exceeded 
the  enormous  amount  of  1,500,000  tons. 
Nor  has  this  been  all.  Chemistry  has  come 
in  with  her  aid  to  do  the  work  of  nature, 
and  as  the  supply  of  guano  becomes  ex- 
hausted, limited  as  its  production  must  be  to 
a  few  rainless  regions  of  the  world,  the  im- 
portance of  artificial  mineral  manures  will 
mcrease.  Already  considerable  capital  is  in- 
vested in  the  manufacture  of  superphos- 
phates of  lime,  formed  by  the  solution  of 
bones  in  sulphuric  acid,  the  use  of  which 
was  first  recommended  at  the  last  Glasgow 
meeting.  Of  these  artificial  manures,  not 
less  than  60,000  tons  are  annually  sold  in 
England  alone ;  and  it  is  a  curious  example 
of  the  endless  interchange  of  services  be- 
tween the  various  sciences,  that  geology  has 
contributed  her  quota  to  the  same  important 
end ;  and  the  exnvise  and  bones  of  extinct 
animals  found  in  a  fossil  state  are  now,  to 
the  extent  of  from  12,000  to  15,000  tons, 
used  to  supply  annually  the  same  fertilising 
materials  to  the  soil.  The  exertions  of  Pro- 
fessor Daubeny,  of  Oxford,  on  the  same  im- 
portant subject,  and  the  continued  attention 
which  he  has  devoted  to  it,  have  done  much 
for  the  cause  of  agricultural  chemistry  in 
England ;  whilst  the  thanks  both  of  practi- 
cal and  of  scientific  men  are  due  to  Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair  and  Professor  Gregory,  of  Edin- 
burgh, for  those  admirable  translations  of 
Baron  Liebig's  works  which  have  rendered 
them  accessible  to  every  English  reader;  and 
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liA?e  thereby  had  no  uDimporiant  inflaence 
in  extendiog  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  af- 
fecting both  vegetable  and  aniaiHl  physiology. 
I  am  indebted  to  the  same  quarter  for  the 
mention  of  one  remarkable  instance  of  the 
manner  in  which  (to  use  Dr.  Plajfair's  words) 
"  the  overflowings  of  abstract  science  pass 
into  and  fertilise  the  field  of  industry."  One 
of  the  newest  and  most  obscure  subjects  of 
chemical  research  has  been  the  discovery  of 
certain  conditions  under  which  bodies,  like  in 
their  composition,  are  nevertheless  endowed 
with  unlike  properties,  and  thereby  become 
convertible  to  new  purposes.  It  is  in  the 
application  of  this  principle  that  a  gentleman 
of  this  city,  Mr.  James  Young,  has  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  illuminating  principle  of 
coal  gas,  either  in  a  solid  or  liquid  state ;  and 
it  has  proved  to  be  a  substance  of  immense 
value  for  the  lubrication  of  machinery,  vast 
quantities  of  it  being  now  manufactured  and 
sold  for  that  purpose.  I  hardly  know  wheth- 
er it  is  strictly  in  connection  with  the  advance 
of  chemical  knowledge  that  I  ought  to  remind 
you  of  one  great  discovery  made  long  since 
we  last  assembled  here — I  refer  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  effects  of  chloroform  on  the 
animal  system;  one  which  claims  for  my 
friend  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  a  high 
place  indeed  among  the  benefactors  of  man- 
kind. Chloroform,  as  a  mere  chemical  com- 
position, had  indeed  been  known  before,  and 
had  been  made  the  subject  of  elaborate  re- 
search by  the  distinguished  French  chemist, 
M.  Dumas,  whom  we  have  here  the  honor 
of  receiving  as  a  guest ;  but  the  discovery 
of  its  application  is  not  the  less  a  triumph  of 
science,  and  of  the  best  and  highest  scientific 
faculties.  Seldom,  indeed,  has  that  disposi- 
tion of  mind  which  is  ever  ready  to  receive 
a  chance  suggestion,  and  to  pursue  it,  be- 
lieving what  great  things  we  have  yet  to 
learn,  been  crowned  with  a  more  brilliant 
and  direct  reward. 

KBW    PHKMOMKNA    IN     0PTI08. 
BT  SIR  DAVm  BRBWSTER. 

Sir  David  Brewster  read  a  paper  on  '*  The 
Radiant  Spectrum.'*  He  said,  the  new  phe- 
nomenon in  optics,  to  which  I  have  given  the 
name  of  the  Radiant  Spectrum,  consists  of 
the  ordinary  prismatic  spectrum  of  a  small 
disc  of  solar  light,  and  of  luminous  radiations 
diverging  from  points  considerably  beyond 
the  violet  extremity  of  the  spectrum.  On  the 
dd  July,  1814,1  communicated  a  short  notice 
of  ito  properties  to  the  Royal  Society  of  £d- 
inburgn,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year. 
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I  mentioned  the-  phenomenon  to  the  Marquis 
Laplace,  who  considered  the  irradiations  as 
produced  by  particles  of  dust  floating  in  the 
atmosphere.  In  1815, 1  requested  Dr.  Wol- 
laslon  to  repeat  the  experiment,  and,  in  a 
letter  dated  the  23d  June,  1815,  he  made 
the  following  observation  upon  it : — '*  What 
became  of  your  new  rays  of  light  ?  I  could 
not  succeed  in  the  experiment  which  you  de- 
scribed to  me,  though  I  had  some  tendency 
to  that  appearance  when  the  surface  of  my 
prism  was  slightly  soiled."  In  the  same 
year,  I  exhibited  the  experiments  as  made 
with  white  light,  and  with  all  the  different 
colors  of  the  spectrum,  to  Professor  Russell, 
and  to  an  eminent  mathematician,  the  late 
Sir  William  Miller,  of  Glenlee,  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session ;  but  being  at 
that  time  occupied  with  various  researches 
on  the  double  refraction  and  polarisation  of 
light,  I  was  prevented  from  pursuing  my  ex- 
periments on  the  radiant  spectrum.  When 
the  sun's  light  is  admitted  into  a  dark  room 
through  a  small  aperture,  or  through  a  con- 
vex lens,  or  is  reflected  from  a  transparent 
metallic  surface,  either  convex  or  concave, 
the  observer  perceives  a  radiant  image  en- 
circling the  aperture,  or  the  refracted  or  re- 
flected imsge  of  the  sun — a  phenomenon 
which  must  have  been  often  observed,  and 
which  generally  arises  froiii  the  action  of  a 
bright  point  of  light  upon  the  retina.  With- 
out considering  the  radiant  image  as  produced 
by  the  retina,  let  the  bright  pencil  of  light 
be  transmitted  through  a  surface  of  finely- 
ground  fflass.  The  luminous  aperture  or 
image  wul  now  be  surrounded  witn  a  radiant 
image  produced  by  the  dispersion  and  refrac- 
tion  of  the  incident  rays  caused  by  the  in- 
equalities of  the  ground  surface.  If  we  now 
examine  this  radiant  image  by  a  prism  free 
from  veins  and  imperfections,  we  shall  see 
the  radiant  spectrum  as  shown  in  figure  2, 
where  m  n  is  the  spectrum  of  the  luminous 
disc,  and  r^Q  the  radiant  image  refraeted 
considerably  "beyond  the  violet  space.  The 
radiations  which  compose  this  image  con- 
verge, with  exceptions  which  will  afterwards ' 
be  mentioned,  to  points  between  p  and  q. 
The  central  part,  p  q,  which  is  of  an  oval 
form,  has  a  singular  mottled  aftpearance, 
which  it  is  diflicult  to  represent — the  red  and 
yellow  rays  predominating  in  the  upper  part, 
and  the  blue  and  violet  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  refracted  radiant  image.  In  order  to  as- 
certain if  this  image  consisted  of  rays  more 
refrangible  than  those  in  the  prismatic  spec- 
trum M  K,  I  refracted  the  image  in  figure  2 
with  another  prism,  having  its  axis  parallel 
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to  M  Q,  or  its  plaoe  of  refraolion  perpendicn- 
]ar  to  that  of  the  first  priBm,  ana  I  observed 
the  whole  of  the  radiant  spectrum  transfer- 
red into  the  inclined  position,  m*,  n*,  p\  q\  as 
shown  in  figure  3,  the  red  rays  being  refract- 
ed from  M  to  u\  the  violet  from  n  to  m*.  The 
distance  of  the  radiant  image  from  the  violet 
extremity  increases  with  the  dispersive  power 
of  the  prism.  With  a  flint  glass  prism,  whose 
mean  index  of  the  fraction  was  1.596  the 
index  of  the  violet  rays  was  1.610,  and  that 
of  the  centre  of  the  radiant  image  1.640. 
When  the  red,  green,  and  blue  rays  are  em- 
ployed instead  of  white  light,  the  radiant 
image  is  red,  green,  and  blue,  and  its  distance 
from  the  refracted  red,  green,  and  blue  space 
is  proportioned  to  the  refrangibility  of  the 
light,  being  least  in  the  red,  and  greatest  in 
the  blue  space.  Hence  we  see  the  reason 
why  the  radiations  do  not  all  converge  to 
points  beyond  the  ordinary  spectrum.  If  we 
correct  the  refraction  of  the  first  prism  by 
a  prism  of  high  dispersive  power — a  process 
the  reverse  of  what  takes  place  in  an  achro- 
matic object  glass  ~ the  spectrum  will  be  re- 
stored to  a  white  luminous  disc,  and  the  ra- 
diant image  will  be  outstanding.  The  pheno- 
mena of  the  radiant  spectrum,  now  described, 
are  exhibited  when  a  thin  film  of  vapor  is 
breathed  on  either  of  the  refracting  surfaces 
of  the  prism,  and  they  are  equally  produced 
when  the  dispersing  surface  is  placed  before 
or  behind  the  prism.  When  the  atmosphere 
is  ver^  pure,  and  the  surfaces  on  which  the 
liffht  IS  incident  very  clean  and  highly  polish- 
ed, the  radiant  image  in  the  spectrum  is  ex- 
tremely faint,  and  in  certain  degrees  of  light 
is  hardly  visible.  If,  in  this  case,  we  view 
the  place  where  it  ought  to  be  through  a  dis- 
persing surface,  the  radiant  image  appears 
with  g;reat  distinctness,  the  invisible  radiations 
having  been  rendered  visible  by  the  dispers- 
ive surface.  Jibe  same  effect  is  produced 
when  the  orainary  prismatic  spectrum  is 
screened  from  the  eye.  Witho];it..eotering 
into  further  details,  I  shall  now  state  briefly 
the  general  results  which  these  experiments 
authorise : — 1.  Every  luminous  ray  or  space 
in  the  spectrum  is  accompanied  with  invisi- 
ble rays  of  greater  refrangibility  than  the 
lummous  ray  or  space  itself.  2.  This  differ- 
erence  of  refrangibility  increases  with  the 
refrangibility  of  the  visible  rays  to  which  it 
belongs.  3.  These  invisible  rays  are  rendered 
visible  by  the  dispersive  action  of  the  solids 
and  fluids  upon  which  they  are  incident,  and 
by  which  they  are  refracted,  reflected,  or 
transmitted.  4.  These  invisible  rays  occupy 
the  same  place  in  the  spectrums  with  the 
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chemical  rays.  5.  They  are  probably  the 
cause  of  phosphorescence  when  produced  by 
light  incident  on  solid  and  fluid  bodies. 

Professor  Stokes  said,  that  from  hb  own 
experiments  in  optics  generally,  he  was  dis- 
posed to  question  the  possibiliiy  of  any 
change  being  produced  in  the  properties  of 
light  (relating  to  refrangibility)  by  mere  re- 
flection, refraction,  or  scattering,  and  to  scru* 
tioise  very  carefully  any  such  experiments  as 
those  brought  forward  by  Sir  D.  Brewster. 
Was  it  not  possible  that  the  phenomenon  was 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  laws  of  par- 
allax f — Sir  D.  Brewster  said  he  had  made 
no  experiments  with  a  view  to  such  solution. 

THE    0HARA0TKR8   OF    BPK0IB8* 
BT  DR.   CARFERTER. 

Dr.  Carpenter  explained  what  is  meant  by 
a  species,  and  stated  that»  notwithstanding 
the  diversity  of  definitions  which  would  be 
found  in  natural  history  treatises,  they  all 
recognised,,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  funda- 
mental idea  that  a  species  is  an  assemblage 
of  individuals,  whose  likeness  to  one  another 
is  sufficient  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  they 
all  have  had,  or  may  have  had,  the  same 
original  parentage ;  whilst  it  is  distioguished 
from  any  other  species  by  sound  definite  cha- 
racter, so  uniformly  transmitted  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  that  it  cannot  be  supposed, 
to  have  acquired  this  from  the  influence  of 
any  external  conditions.  The  great  error  of 
a  certain  class  of  naturalists  has  been,  that, 
by  not  attending  to  the  range  of  variation 
which  may  occur  within  the  limits  of  species, 
they  have  accounted  every  trifling  difference 
between  two  individuals  as  sufficient  to  serve 
for  a  specific  character ;  they  have  thus  de- 
scribed specimens  rather  than  species^  and 
have  instituted  vast  numbers  of  new  species, 
several  of  which,  when  more  closely  examin- 
ed, are  found  to  be  merely  varieties  of  one 
and  the  same.  In  the  case  of  wild  animals, 
there  was  in  general  so  great  a  resemblance 
between  the  kinds  as  to  render  it  by  no 
means  difficult  to  range  them  under  one 
species.  The  varieties  of  kangaroos,  for  ex- 
ample, presented  so  many  points  of  identity, 
that  they  could  have  no  hesitation  in  attribut- 
ing to  them  one  common  parentage.  But 
how  does  the  naturalist  attempt  to  prove 
this  ?  He  has  no  means  of  tracing  out  this 
consanguinity  of  descent ;  nor  has  he  the  op- 
portunity of  observing  any  number  of  genera- 
tions. In  order,  then,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  peculiarities  of  kind  were  constantly  and 
universally  transmitted  from  generation  to 
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generation,  he  must  collect  as  large  a  num- 
ber of  individual  specimens  as  possible,  and 
compare  tbem  with  each  other.  Applj  that 
rule  to  the  human  race.  They  would  find 
there  individuals  with  considerable  difference 
in  the  color  of  their  hair,  but  they  muse  not, 
therefore,  class  them  as  belonging  to  different 
species;  for,  hj  extending  their  inquiries, 
they  would  find  that  variations  of  color  oc- 
curred in  the  same  family — that  such  diver- 
sity, therefore,  was  quite  compatible  with  a 
common  parentage.  When  certain  peculiar- 
ities are  found  pertaining  to  a  large  number 
of  individuals,  though  there  may  be  a  gradu- 
ated diversity,  in  some  other  respects  they 
would  be  justified  in  assuming  that  the  cha- 
racter was  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation ;  and  that  therefore  the  original 
parent  of  the  group  was  distinguished  by  the 
same  peculiarities.  Let  them  observe  the  cat, 
and  they  would  find  that  that  domestic  ani- 
mal was  a  small  tiger;  that  the  cat,  the 
tiger,  the  leopard,  the  puma,  &;c.,  might  all 
be  classed  under  one  species— /e/u?.  The 
skull  of  the  cat  differed  from  that  of  the  tiger 
in  little  but  its  size ;  and  the  skull  of  the 
tiger  so  resembles  that  of  the  lion,  that  even 
Cuvier  himself  was  unable  to  distinguish  the 
one  from  the  other.  Again,  with  th6  nu- 
merous breeds  of  dogs  the  same  question 
arose.  Were  they  to  suppose  that  the  spaniel, 
the  lap-dog,  the  mastiff,  and  the  Newfound- 
land were  all  descended  from  one  common 
parent  ?  The  generally  received  doctrine  on 
these  points  among  naturalists  was,  that  they 
were  only  varieties  of  one  species.  The  mis- 
takes made  by  naturalists  in  deciding  this 
question  much  resembled  those  of  the  travel- 
ler in  Alsace,  who  concluded  that,  because 
the  servant-girl  at  the  inn  was  red-haired  and 
the  landlord  a  drunkard,  all  the  men  were 
drunkards  and  all  the  women  red  haired. 
This,  indeed,  was  the  grand  mistake  of  na- 
turalists, to  pay  greater  attention  to  individu- 
als than  to  species.  Dr.  Carpenter  then 
drew  attention  to  drawings  of  bivalve 
molluscs,  rock  whelks,  trilobites,  dec,  pointed 
out  how  great  a  difference  frequently  existed 
in  some  respects  between  the  varieties  of  a 
species,  and  how,  with  a  certain  general  simi- 
larity, there  was  found  a  considerable  range 
of  graduated  variation.  He  then  concluded 
by  saying,  that,  though  his  great  object  that 
evening  had  been  to  endeavor  to  impress  on 
those  who  might  be  pursuing  any  department 
of  natural  history,  the  extreme  importance  of 
describing,  not  specimens,  but  species,  and 
though  the  course  he  recommended  might 
tend  somewhat  to  unsettle  much  of  what 
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had  long  been  considered  fairly  and  clearly 
proved,  he  felt  sure  they  would  all  agree 
with  Schiller  in  thinking,  that  the  great  philo- 
sopher  is  he  who  always  loves  truth  rather 
than  a  system,  and  who  will  never  hesitate  to 
pull  down  anything  if  he  thinks  he  can  build 
it  up  better. 

ON    TBS    LESS    KNOWN    FOSSIL    FLORAS   OF 

SCOTLAND. 

BT  nVQB  M1U.KR. 

The  President,  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  that  the  first  paper 
to  be  presented  to  the  section  was  to  be  read 
by  his  distinguished  friend,  Mr.  Hugh  Miller. 
That  gentleman  had  made  himself  prominent- 
ly and  favorably  known  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  in  Glasgow,  ia 
1840.  He  need  not  allude  to  the  gigantie 
strides  he  had  made  in  geological  investiga- 
tion since  then.  The  paper  now  to  be  r^ 
was  of  the  greatest  importance,  referring,  as 
it  did,  to  the  Flora  contained  in  the  lowest 
tertiary  strata  found  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  who  was  received  with 
great  applause,  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
this  subject,  of  which  the  following  is  an  ab- 
ridgment : — Scotland  has  its  four  fossil  Floras 
— its  Flora  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  its 
Carboniferous  Flora,  its  Oolitic  Flora,  and 
that  Flora  of  apparently  tertiary  age,  of  which 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyle  found  so  in* 
teresting  a  fragment,  overflown  by  the  thiek 
basalt  beds  and  trap  tuffs  of  Mull.  Of  these, 
the  only  one  adequately  known  to  the  geolo- 
gist is  the  gorgeous  Flora  of  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures, probably  the  richest — in,  at  least,  indi- 
vidual plants — which  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
The  others  are  all  but  wholly  unknown.  We 
stand  on  the  further  end  of  the  great  Fiona 
of  by- past  creations,  and  have  gathered  but 
a  few  handfuls  of  faded  leaves,^  few  broken 
branches,  a  few  decayed  cones.  The  Siluri- 
an deposits  of  our  country  have  not  yet  fur- 
nishea  us  with  any  unequivocal  traces  of  a 
terrestrial  vegetation.  Professor  Nicol»  of 
Aberdeen,  on  subjecting  to  the  microscope 
the  ashes  of  a  Silurian  anthracite  which 
occurs  in  Peebles-shire,  detected  in  it  minute 
tubular  fibres,  which  seem,  he  says,  to  indi- 
cate a  higher  class  of  vegetation  than  the 
AlfftB ;  but  these  may  have  belonged  to  a 
marine  vegetation  notwithstanding.  Associ- 
ated with  the  earliest  ichthysic  remains  of  the 
Old  Bed  Sandstone,  we  find  vegetable  organ- 
isms in  such  abundance,  that  they  communt* 
cate  often  a  fissile  character  to  the  atone  in 
which  they  occur.     But,  existmg  as  mere 
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carboDaceons  markings,  tbeir  state  of  keeping 
is  usually  so  bad,  tbat  they  tell  us  little  else 
tban  tbat  the  antiquely- formed  fishes  of  this 
remo|f  period  bad  swam  over  sea-bottoms 
darkenea  by  forests  of  algsa.  The  immensely 
developed  flagstones  of  Caithness  seem  to 
owe  their  dark  color  to  organic  matter  mainly 
of  vegetable  origin.  So  strongly  bituminous, 
indeed,  are  some  of  the  beds  of  dingier  tint, 
tbat  they  flame  in  the  fire  like  slates  steeped 
in  oil.  The  remains  of  terrestrial  vegetation 
in  this  deposit  are  greatly  scantier  than  those 
of  its  marme  Flora ;  but  they  must  be  regard- 
ed as  possessing  a  peculiar  interest,  as  the 
oldest  of  their  class — in,  at  least,  the  British 
Islands — whose  true  place  in  the  scale  can 
be  satisfactorily  established.  In  the  flflg- 
stones  of  Orkney  there  occurs,  though  very 
rarely,  a  minute  vegetable  organism,  which  I 
have  elsewhere  described  as  having  much 
the  appearance  of  one  of  our  smaller  ferns, 
such  as  the  Maidenhair  Spleen  wort,  or  Dwarf 
Moonwort.  But  the  vegetable  organism  of 
the  formation  indicative  of  the  highest  rank 
of  any  yet  found  in  it,  is  a  true  wood  of 
the  cone- bearing  order.  I  laid  open  the 
nodule  which  contains  this  specimen  in  one  of 
the  ichthyolite  beds  of  Cromarty,  rather  more 
than  eighteen  years  ago ;  but  though  I  de- 
scribed in  the  first  edition  of  a  little  work 
on  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  in  1841  as  exhib- 
iting the  woody-fibre,  it  was  not  until  1845 
that,  with  the  assistance  of  the  optical  lapi- 
dary, I  subjected  its  structure  to  the  test  of 
the  microscope.  It  turned  out,  as  I  had  an- 
ticipated, to  be  the  portion  of  a  tree ;  and 
on  my  submitting  the  prepared  specimen  to 
one  of  our  highest  authorities,  the  late  Mr. 
William  Nicol,  he  at  once  decided  that  the 
"reticulated  texture  of  the  transverse  sec- 
tion, though  somewhat  compressed,  clearly 
indicated  a  coniferous  origin."  I  may  add, 
tbat  this  most  ancient  of  Scottish  lignites 
presents  several  peculiarities  of  structure. 
Like  some  of  the  Araucarians  of  the  warm- 
er latitudes,  it  exhibits  no  lines  of  yearly 
growth ;  its  medullary  rays  are  slender,  and 
comparatively  in  conspicuous  ;  and  the  discs 
which  mottle  the  sides  of  its  sap  chambers, 
when  viewed  in  the  longitudinal  section,  are 
exceedingly  minute,  and  are  ranged,  so  far 
88  can  be  judged  in  their  imperfect  state 
of  keeping,  in  the  alternate  order  peculiar  to 
the  Araucarians.  On  what  perished  land  of 
the  early  Palaeozoic  ages  did  this  venerably 
antique  tree  cast  root  and  flourish,  when  the 
extinct  genera  Ptericbthys  and  Coccosteus 
were  enjoymg  life  by  millions  in  the  sur- 
rounding seas — long  ere  the  Flora  or  Fauna 


of  the  Coal  Measures  had  begun  to  be !  The 
Caithness  flagstones  have  furnished  one  ve- 
getable organism  apparently  higher  in  the 
scale  than  those  just  described,  in  a  well- 
marked  specimen  of  Lepidodendron,  which 
exhibits  like  the  Araucarian  of  the  Lower  Old 
Red,  though  less  distinctly,  the  internal 
structure.  It  was  found  about  sixteen  years 
ago  in  a  pavement  quarry  near  Clockbriggs 
— the  last  station  on  the  Aberdeen  and  For- 
far Railway,  as  the  traveller  approaches  the 
latter  place  from  the  north.  1  owe  my  spe- 
cimen of  this  ancient  Lepidodendron  to  Mr. 
William  Miller,  banker,  Dundee,  an  intelli- 
gent geologist,  who  has  taken  no  little  trou- 
ble in  determining  its  true  history.  He  has 
ascertained  that  it  occurred  deep  in  the  rock, 
seventy- one  feet  from  the  surface ;  that  the 
beds  which  rested  over  it  were  composed  in 
the  descending  order :  first,  of  a  conglomerate 
thirty  feet ;  secondly,  of  a  red  rock  four  feet 
thick  ;  thirdly,  of  twenty-eight  feet  of  the 
soft;  shaly  substance  known  to  the  quarriers 
as  caulm ;  and  fourthly,  of  more  than  nine 
feet  of  grey  pavement,  immediately  under 
which,  in  a  soft,  argillaceous  stratum,  lay  the 
organism.  It  was  about  four  feet  in  length, 
bulged  out  at  the  lower  end  into  a  bulb  like 
protuberance,  which  may  have  been,  how- 
ever, merely  an  accidental  result  of  its  state 
of  keeping;  and  threw  oflT,  in  an  acute  an- 
gle, two  branches  about  a  foot  from  the 
top.  Above  this  grey  flagstone  formation 
lies  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone,  with  its 
peculiar  group  of  iththyic  organisms,  none 
of  which  seem  specifically  identical  wiih 
those  of  either  the  Caithness  or  the  Forfar- 
shire beds ;  for  it  is  an  interesting  circum- 
stance, suggestive  surely  of  the  vast  periods 
which  must  have  elapsed  during  its  deposi- 
tion, that  the  great  Old  Red  system  has  its 
three  distinct  platforms  of  organic  existence, 
each  wholly  oifferent  from  the  others.  In 
the  uppermost  beds  of  the  Upper  Old  Red 
formation  in  Scotland,  which  are  usually  of 
a  pale  or  light  yellow  color,  the  vegetable 
remains  again  become  strongly  carbdnaceous, 
but  their  state  of  preservation  continues  bad 
— too  bad  to  admit  of  the  determination  of 
either  species  or  genera ;  and  not  until  we 
rise  a  very  little  beyond  the  system  do  we 
find  the  remains  of  a  Flora  either  rich  or  well 
preserved.  But  very  remarkable  is  the 
change  which  at  this  stage  at  once  occurs. 
We  pass  at  a  single  stride  from  great  pov- 
erty to  great  wealth.  The  suddenness  of 
the  change  seems  suited  to  remind  one  of 
that  experienced  by  the  voyager,  when — 
after  traversing  for  many  days  some  wide 
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expanse  of  ocean,  unvaried  save  bj  its  banks 
of  floaling  8ea-weed»  or  where,  occasionally 
and  at  wide  intervals,  he  picks  up  some  leaf- 
bearing  bough,  or  marks  some  fragment  of 
drift-weed  go  floating  past — he  enters  at 
length  the  sheltered  lagoon  of  some  coral 
island,  and  sees  all  around  the  deep  green  of 
a  tropical  vegetation  descending  in  tangled 
luxuriance  to  the  water's  edge — tall,  erect 
ferns,  and  creeping  LycapodacecB ;  and  the 
pandanus,  with  its  aerial  roots,  and  its  screw- 
like clusters  of  narrow  leaves ;  and  high 
over  all,  tall  palms,  with  their  huge  pinnate 
fronds,  and  their  curiously  aggregated  groups 
of  massive  fruit.  In  this  noble  Flora  of  the 
Coal  Measures  much  still  remains  to  be  done 
in  Scotland.  In  1844,  when  Professor  Ni- 
col,  of  Aberdeen,  appended  to  his  interesting 
''  Guide  to  the  Geology  of  Scotland*'  a  list 
of  the  Scottish  fossils  known  at  the  time,  he 
enumerated  only  two  vegetable  species  of 
the  Scottish  Oolitic  system,  Equiseium  eoluni' 
nare  and  Pinites  or  Pence  Eigeneis — the 
former,  one  of  the  early  discoveries  of  our 
distinguished  president.  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison — the  latter,  of  the  late  Mr.  William 
Nicol,  of  Edinburgh.  Chiefly  from  research- 
es in  the  Lias  of  Eathie,  near  Cromarty,  and 
in  the  Oolites  of  Sutherland  and  the  He- 
brides, I  have  been  enabled  to  increase  the 
list  from* two  to  rather  more  than  fifty  spe- 
cies— not  a  great  number  certainhr,  regard- 
ed as  the  sole  representative  of  a  Flora ;  and 
yet  it  may  be  deemed  compai*atively  not  a 
very  small  one,  when  it  is  remembered  that, 
in  1837,  when  Dr.  Buckland  published  the 
second  edition  of  his  '*  Bridgewater  Treatise," 
Adolphus  Brogniart  had  enumerated  only 
seventy  species  of  plants  as  occurring  in  all 
the  secondary  formations  of  Europe,  from 
the  Chalk  to  the  Trias  inclusive.  Among 
conifers  of  the  Pine  and  Araucarian  type, 
we  mark  the  first  appearance  in  this  system 
— in  at  least  Scotland — of  the  genus  Thuja, 
One  of  the  Helmsdale  plants  of  this  genus 
closely  resembles  the  common  Arbor  vita 
{Thuja  occidentalis)  of  our  gardens  and 
shrubberies.  It  exhibits  the  same  numer- 
ous, slim,  thick-clustered  branchlets,  cover- 
ed over  by  the  same  minute,  sessile,  scale- 
like leaves ;  and  so  entirely  reminds  one  of 
the  recent  Thuja,  that  it  seems  difficult  to 
conceive  of  it  as  the  member  of  a  Flora  so 
ancient  as  that  of  the  Oolite.  But  not  a  few 
of  the  plants  of  the  Scottish  Oolite  bear  this 
modern  aspect.  The  great  development  of 
its  Cycadaceai,  an  order  unknown  in  our  Coal 
Measures,  also  forms  a  prominent  feature  of 
our  Oolitic  Flora.    Several  of  the  Helms- 
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dale  forma  of  this  family  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  Yorkshire  coast  already  named 
and  figured — such  as  Zamia  lanceolata,  and 
Zamia  iaxina:  a  well-marked  Zamia  which 
occurs  in  the  Lias  of  Eathie  appears  ft  be 
new.  Another  class  of  vegetable  forms,  of 
occasional  occurrence  in  the  Helmsdale  beds, 
some  intermediate  between  the  Cycadacee 
and  the  ferns — at  least  so  nearly  do  they  ap- 
proach to  the  ordinary  fern  outline,  while 
retaining  the  stiff  ligneous  character  of  Za- 
mia, that  it  is  scarce  less  difficult  to  deter- 
mine to  which  of  the  two  orders  of  plants 
they  belonged,  than  to  decide  whether  soma 
of  the  slim,  graceful  sprigs  of  foliage  that 
occurred  in  the  rocks  beside  them  belonged 
to  the  conifers  or  the  club-mosses.  And  I 
am  informed  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  that,  as 
some  of  the  existing  conifers  bear  a  foliago 
scarce  distinguishable  from  that  of  Lycopo- 
diacece,  so  a  recently  discovered  Zamia, 
which  is  creating  at  present  quite  a  sensation 
among  the  botanists,  is  furnished  with  fronds 
that  scarce  differ  from  those  of  a  fern.  From 
the  disappearance  of  many  of  those  anomal- 
ous types  of  the  Coal  Measures  which  so 
puzzle  the  botanist,  and  the  extensive  intro- 
duction of  types  that  still  exist,  we  can  bet- 
ter conceive  of  the  general  features  and  re- 
lations  of  the  Flora  of  the  Oolite  than  those 
of  the  earlier  Floras.  And  yet  the  general 
result  at  which  we  arrive  may  be  found  not 
without  i48  bearing  on  the  older  vegetation 
also.  Throughout  almost  all  the  families  of 
this  Oolitic  Flora  there  seems  to  have  run  a 
curious  bond  of  relationship,  which,  like 
those  ties  which  bound  together  some  of  the 
old  clans  of  our  country,  united  them,  high 
and  low,  into  one  great  sept,  and  conferred 
upon  them  a  certain  wonderful  unity  of 
character  and  appearance.  Let  us  assume 
the  ferns  as  our  central  group.  Though  less 
abundant  than  ui  the  earlier  creation  of  the 
carboniferous  system^  they  seem  to  have  oc- 
cupied, judging  from  their  remains,  very 
considerable  space  in  the  Oolitic  vegetation ; 
and  with  the  ferns  there  were  associated  in 
great  abundance  the  two  prevailing  families 
of  the  Pieroides — Equiseia  and  l^ycopodia 
— plants  which,  in  most  of  our  modern  trea- 
tises on  the  fern  proper,  take  their  place  as 
the  fern  allies.  Let  us  place  these  along 
two  of  the  sides  of  a  pentagon — the  Lycopo- 
dia  on  the  right  side  of  the  ferns,  the  Equi* 
seta  on  the  left ;  further,  let  us  occupy  the 
two  remaining  sides  of  the  figure  by  the 
Conifera  and  the  Cycadacear— -placing  the 
Conifera  on  the  side  next  the  Lycopodites, 
and  the  Cycadacea^  as  the  last  added  key- 
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stone  of  tbe  erection,  between  these  and  the 
Equiseta.  Such  were  the  very  curious  rela- 
tions that  united  into  one  great  sept  the  pre- 
vailmg  members  of  the  Oolitic  Flora ;  and 
similar  bonds  of  connection  seem  to  have 
existed  in  those  of  the  still  earlier  ages.  But 
in  the  Oolite  of  Scotland  I  have  at  length 
found  trace  of  a  vegetable  organism  that 
lay,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  outside  the 
pentagon,  and  was  not  a  member  of  the 
great  family  which  it  .comprised.  I  suc- 
ceeded about  four  years  ago  in  disintering 
from  the  limestones  of  Helmsdale  a  true 
dicotyledonous  leaf,  and  what  seems  to 
be  a  fragment  of  another  leaf  of  the  same 
class,  though  of  a  different  genns — the  first 
precursors,  in  Scotland  at  least,  of  our  great 
forest  trees,  and  of  so  many  of  our  flowering 
and  fruit-bearing  plants ;  and  which  seem  to 
occupy  the  same  relative  place  in  advance 
of  their  contemporaries  as  that  occupied  by 
the  conifer  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  in  ad- 
vance of  the  ferns  and  Lycopodaceae  with 
which  I  found  it  associated.  In  the  arrancre- 
ment  of  its  larger  veins,  the  better  preserv- 
ed Oolitic  leaf  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
the  buckthorn  ;  but  though  its  state  of  keep- 
ing is  such  that  it  has  satisfied  our  higher 
botanists  regarding  the  great  class  to  which 
it  belongs,  it  has  (ailed  to  leave  its  exterior 
or  circumscribing  outline  in  the  stone.  The 
curihin  drops  over  this  ancient  Flora  of  the 
Oolite  in  Scotland ;  and  when,  long  after, 
there  is  a  corner  of  the  thick  enveloping  screen 
withdrawn,  and  we  catch  a  partial  glimpse 
of  one  of  the  old  tertiary  ^forests  of  our 
country,  all  is  new.  Trees  of  the  high 
dicotyledonous  class,  allied  to  the  plane  and 
the  buckthorn,  prevail  in  the  landscape,  in- 
termingled, however,  with  dingy  funeral 
yews ;  and  the  ferns  and  Equiseta  that  rise 
m  the  darker  openings  of  the  wood  approach 
the  existing  type.  And  yet,  though  eons  of 
the  past  eternity  have  elapsed  since  we  look- 
ed out  upon  Cycas  and  Zamia,  and  the  last 
of  the  Calamites,  the  time  is  still  early,  and 
long  ages  must  lapse  ere  man  shall  rise  out 
of  the  dust,  to  keep  and  to  dress  fields  wav- 
ing with  the  productions  of  yet  another  and 
different  Flora,  and  to  busy  himself  with  all 
the  labor  which  he  taketh  under  the  sun. 
Our  country,  in  this  tertiary  time,  has  still 
its  great  outbursts  of  molten  matter  that 
bury  in  fiery  deluges,  many  feet  in  depth 
and  square  miles  of  extent,  the  debris  of 
wide  tracts  of  woodland  and  marsh  ;  and 
the  basaltic  column  still  forms  in  its  great 
lava  bed ;  and  ever  and  anon,  as  the  volca- 
nic agencies  awake,  elouds  of  ashes  darken 
the  heavens,  and  cover  up  the  landscapes  as 
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if  with  the  accumulated  drifts  of  a  protract- 
ed snow-storm.  Who  shall  declare  what, 
throughout  these  Ion?  ages,  the  history  of 
creation  has  been  ?  We  see  at  wide  inter- 
vals the  mere  fragments  of  successive  Floras, 
but  know  not  how  what  seem  the  blank  in- 
terspaces, were  filled,  or  how,  as  extinction 
overtook  in  succei^sion  one  tribe  of  existences 
after  another,  and  species,  like  individuals, 
yielded  to  the  great  law  of  death,  yet  other 
species  were  brought  to  the  birth,  and  ush- 
ered upon  the  scene,  and  the  chain  of  being 
was  maintained  unbroken.  We  see  qnly  de- 
tached bits  of  that  green  web  which  has 
covered  our  earth  ever  since  the  dry  land 
first  appeared ;  but  the  web  itself  seems  to 
have  been  continuous  throughout  all  time ; 
though,  ever  as  breadth  after  breadth  issued 
from  the  creative  loom,  the  pattern  has  al- 
tered, and  the  sculpturesque  and  graceful 
forms  that  illustrated  its  first  beginnings  and 
its  middle  spaces,  have  yielded  to  flowers  of 
richer  color  and  blow,  and  fruits  of  fairer 
shade  and  outline;  and  for  gigantic  club- 
mosses  stretching  forth  their  hirsute  arms, 
goodly  trees  of  the  Lord  have,  expanded 
their  great  boughs ;  and  for  the  barren  fern 
and  the  calamite  clustering  in  tickets  beside 
the  waters,  or  spreading  on  flowerless  hill- 
slopes,  luxuriant  orchards  have  yielded  their 
ruddy  flush,  and  rich  harvests  their  golden 
gleam. 

The  reading  of  the  paper,  which  was  illus- 
trated with  diagrams  and  a  number  of  the 
fossils  described,  which  Mr.  Miller  had 
brought  with  him  from  his  extensive  collec- 
tion in  Edinburgh,  was  received  throughout 
with  great  applause. 

The  chairman  complimented  Mr.  Miller  on 
the  great  and  important  discoveries  he  had 
made  in  this  branch  of  geology,  and  which, 
he  said,  was  quite  equal  in  importance  to 
the  paper  he  read  fifteen  years  ago  in  Glas- 
gow, upon  the  fishes  of  the  Old  Ked  Sand- 
stone, tbe  value  and  originality  of  which  had 
been  acknowledged  by  Aga&siz. 

A  very  interesting  conversation  then  took 
place  on  the  subject  of  the  discovery  of  the 
dicololotry  denons  leaf,  found  in  the  Oolite 
formation,  to  which  Mr.  Miller  attached  so 
much  importance,  as  proving  that  a  vegeta- 
tion of  a  higher  order  had  existed  lower 
down  in  the  formations  than  had  been  sus- 
pected. 

CBRONOLOOT   OV  THE     FORMATION   OV    TBX 

MOON. 
BT  PROVESSOa  HICHOL. 

Professor  Nichol,  of  Glasgow,  delivered 
some  interesting  remarks  on  the  chronology 
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of  the  formatioD  of  ihe  moon,  with  a  notice 
concerning  the  great  Breadalbane  reflector  in, 
the  Glasgow  Observatory,  during  which  the 
lecture -room  became  excessively  crowded. 
The  professor  commenced  by  saying  that 
Mr.  Ramage,  of  Aberdeen,  made  a  reflecting 
telescope  with  a  speculum  of  21  inches  diam- 
eter, but  with  a  focal  length  of  55  feet. 
This  inconvenient  length,  led,  however,  to  its 
practical  failure  in  his  hands,  and  it  is  now  in 
the  Glasgow  Observatory,  after  having  been 
re*ground  by  Mr.  Grubb,  of  Dublin,  to  a 
focal  length  of  15  feet,  and  mounted  at  the 
cost  of  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane.  By  this 
instrument  the  aspects  of  the  moon  are  seen 
to  be  apparently  as  confused  and  chaotic  as 
any  part  of  the  earth,  which,  in  the  early 
history  of  geology  was  often  attributed  to 
some  sudden  convulsions.  In  our  own 
globe,  the  great  mountain  masses  had  not 
only  arisen  at  different  periods  of  time,  but 
different  epoobs  could  be  defined;  and  as 
soon  as  this  was  ascertained,  all  appearance 
of  chaos  disappeared.  It  is  by  their  relation 
to  the  stratified  rocks  that  we  distinguish  the 
epochs  of  mountain  ranges.  But  there  is 
another  mode  which  will  apply  to  the  moon. 
It  is  well  known  that  where  two  crystalline 
rocks  are  found  together  they  sent  out 
branches ;  and  when  a  geologist  sees  the 
branch  of  one  running  into  the  other,  he 
knows  at  once  the  relative  ages  of  the  two, 
because  the  one  which  intersects  the  other 
must  be  more  recent,  the  older  being  broken 
through.  This  method  of  judging  by  inter- 
secting dislocations  may  be  applicable  to  the 
lunar  surface,  and  will  enable  us,  by  compe- 
tent instruments,  to  ascertain  all  we  can 
reasonably  desire  with  regard  to  the  moon*s 
surface.  It  is  well  known  that,  besides  the 
remarkable  crater  forms,  there  are  others 
emphatic  enough  as  to  what  they  unfold ;  he 
referred  to  those  rays  which  pass  from  the 
bright  part  Tycho;  but  there  are  several 
others  similar.  When  the  moon  is  accurately 
examined,  there  are  very  few  portions  en- 
tirely free  from  what  are  presumed  to  be 
elevations,  or  depressions  that  go  deep  into 
the   moon's  mass.     The   rays  from  Tycho 

f>ass  through  the  bottoms  of  craters.  When 
ooked  at  through  a  small  instrument,  they 
appear  well- defined,  but  through  a  large 
one,  they  appear  broken  up  and  irregular  in 
outline.  The  only  thing  on  earth  to  which 
these  rays  can  be  likened  are  what  are  called 
by  geologists  dykes,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  many  districts.  We  cannot  trace  those 
dykes  in  the  earth,  or  trace  them  to  their 
origin,  because  they  are  covered  by  a  large 
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mass  of  stratified  rocks ;  but  as  we  find  pre- 
fiisely  analogous  appearances  io  those  lunar 
rays,  we  have  thus  a  key  to  the  hieroglyph- 
ics presented  by  the  moon.  It  would  hence 
appear  that  ihe  great  crater  Tycho  is  one  of 
the  oldest  of  the  moon's  formations,  as  we 
find  the  rays  pass  through  a  number  of  era* 
ters,  as  if  these  craters  had  been  formed 
after  those  dykes  from  Tycho  had  been  pro- 
jected, especially  as  they  are  not  merely 
found  projecting  through  the  cr:;ters,  but  are 
seen  to  pass  through  them  without  breaking 
the  surfaces  of  the  eminences.  There  are 
three  other  remarkable  craters,  named  Co- 
pernicus, Kepler,  and  Aristarchus,  which 
may  be  presumed,  judging  from  similar  ap- 
pearances, to  stand,  as  to  age,  in  the  order 
named.  Such  a  thing  as  chains  of  mountains 
scarcely  exist  in  the  moon,  but  we  find  mass- 
es of  mountains  in  ridges,  with  a  number  of 
small  craters  upon  the  crests.  In  fact,  we 
may  presume  that  the  present  position  of 
the  moon  exhibits  a  much  further  back  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  earth,  before  the  up- 
heaving powers  had  thrown  up  the  masses 
of  crystalline  rocks.  These  appearances, 
therefore,  afford  the  only  opportunity  of 
forming  an  opinion  as  to  organic  life  in  the 
moon,  but  the  difference  in  the  formatioa 
does  not  limit  the  power  of  adaptation  of  or- 
ganic form.  This,  then,  is  the  picture  of  a 
younger  orb ;  and  in  the  early  periods  of  the 
history  of  the  world « it  was  not  so  well  pre- 
pared for  organic  life  as  the  moon  now  is. 

Sir  John  Ross  remarked,  that  with  an  in- 
strument like  Mr.  Ramage^s  telescope  all  the 
peculiarities  mentioned  by  Professor  Nichol 
might  be  produced  by  the  aberration  of  the 
telescope.  Mr.  Barclay,  of  Kilmarnock,  had, 
however,  invented  a  telescope  combining  the 
achromatic  and  reflecting^  which  would  nave 
greater  power  than  even  Lord  Bosse*8. 

OOVTRIBUnONS   FROM   OLD   CALABAB. 
BT  MB.  VUBBAT. 

A  number  of  new  fishes  have  been  received 
from  Old  Calabar,  the  most  interesting  of 
which  is  an  electric  fish,  a  SUurus,  which  I 
have  since  described  and  published  under  the 
name  of  Malapterurus  beniuemtis.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  information  which  ts  mven  in  my 
account  of  the  fish  in  the  *'  Edinburgh  New 
PhilosophicalJournal,"  I  have  since  received 
some  additional  particulars  from  Mr.  Thom- 
son. He  informs  me  that  its  electrical  pro- 
perties are  made  use  of  by  the  natives  as  a 
remedy  for  their  sick  children.  The  fish  is 
put  into  a  vessel  of  water,  and  the  ehfld 


made  to  play  with  it ;  or  tbe  child  is  put 
into  a  tub  of  water  in  which  several  fish  are 
placed.  It  is  interesting  to  find  a  popular 
scientific  remedy  of  our  own  anticipated  by 
the  unlettered  savage.  Mr.  Thomson  aUo 
mentions  an  instance  of  the  electric  power  of 
this  fish,  which  mny  be  worth  mentioning. 
He  had  a  tame  heron,  which,  having  been 
taken  young,  bad  never  had  the  opportunity 
of  searching  for  and  choosing  its  food  for 
itself.  It  was  fed  with  small  fishes,  and  on 
one  occasion  there  happened  to  be  a  newly- 
caueht  electiic  fish  among  them,  which  it 
swallowed,  but  immediately  uttered  a  loud 
cry,  and  was  thrown  backwards.  It  soon 
recovered,  but  could  never  afterwards  be 
induced  to  dine  upon  MalapUrurm.  This 
species  I  believe  to  be  found  all  along  the 
Guinea  coast.  Dr.  Baikie  informs  me  that 
he  had  seen  a  small  species  at  Fernando  Po, 
which  appeared  to  him  to  correspond  with  the 
description  of  this  species.  Among  other  in- 
teresting fish  sent  by  Mr.  Waddel,  there  is  a 
species  of  lophiers,  or  mud-fish,  which  appears 
undescribed.  The  curious  habits  of  this 
semi-amphibious  family,  of  crawling  out  of 
the  water,  using  their  fore-fins  like  legs,  and 
then  sitting  staring  about  with  their  great 
goggle  eyes,  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Waddel  as 
very  marked  in  this  species.  If  placed  in  a 
basin,  it  will  crawl  up  the  side,  and  sit  on 
the  edge,  looking  about.  A  new  pipe  fish 
has  also  been  received,  as  well  as  some  other 
species  of  fishes,  which  I  have  not  yet  had 
the  opportunity  of  determining.  A  very 
considerable  number  of  snakes,  lizards,  dec., 
have  also  been  sent.  The  paper  also  con- 
tained notices  of  the  shells  and  insects 
of  Western  Africa.  Mr.  Murray  also  gave 
details  of  the  recent  discoveries  made  by  na- 
turalists in  Old  Calabar,  and  exhibited  a  rare 
collectbn  of  prepared  specimens  of  rare  in- 
sects. Prince  Bonaparte  observed  that  the 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  was  full  of  interest 
to  naturalists,  from  the  new  snakes,  fishes, 
birds,  dec,  which  it  was  adding  to  science. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  the  snakes  of  Africa  did 
not  differ  generically  from  those  of  South 
America,  as  the  paper  would  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve. Mr.  W.  Oiiphant  exhibited  the  skull 
of  a  Manaius  senegalensis  (the  sea-cow),  for 
which  he  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomson,  the 
gentleman  referred  to  in  Mr.  Murray's  re- 
port as  having  recently  brought  to  this 
country  many  valuable  contributions  to  na- 
tural history  from  Old  Calabar.  The  skull, 
which  WHS  that  of  a  young  animal,  the  teeth 
not  being  fully  developed,  was  interesting ; 
as  it  was  from  comparing  their  orania  that 
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Mr.  F.  Cnvier  has  ascertaiind  that  the  Ma- 
natua  senegalensis  of  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  was  a  dififerent  species  ftom  the  if. 
AmericantLs  which  frequents  the  livers  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

A   DI8C0UR8B   ON    BABYLONIAN    AMTIQUITIK8. 
BT  OOLOJtVL  RAWLIIfSON. 

A  large  audience  assembled  in  the  City 
Hall,  to  hear  Colonel  Rawlinson  deliver  his 
discourse  on  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Anti- 
quiiies  and  Ethnology — Principal  Macfar- 
lane  occupied  the  chair.  Colonel  Kawlinson, 
who  was  recHved  with  much  applause,  said 
the  subject  was  so  vast,  and,  being  compa- 
ratively new,  was  so  difficult  to  be  under- 
stood, that  he  almost  despaired  of  making 
himself  intelligible  in  the  course  of  an  hour's 
address.  The  excavations  carried  on  in 
Assyria  and  Babylon  had  continued  through 
six  or  seven  continuous  years,  and  had 
reached  over  a  tract  of  country  a  thousand 
miles  in  extent.  The  memorials  excavated 
had  been  sufficient  to  fill  three  or  four 
ships,  and  the  hieroglyphic  results  obtained 
from  the  monuments  extended  over  a  period 
of  two  thousand  years.  The  papers  of  ihe 
Royal  Library  exceeded  ten  thousand  vo- 
lumes. They  would  understand,  therefore, 
from  the  vastness  of  the  subject,  that  he 
could  merely  dwell  on  certain  portions  of  it, 
and  of  these  portions  he  would  merely  select 
the  heads.  The  portion  he  should  endeavor 
to  explain  to  them  was  that  relating  parti- 
cularly to  cuneiform  descriptions,  showing 
what  they  were,  whence  they  had  been  ob- 
tained, and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  in- 
formation derived  from  them.  In  speaking 
of  the  cuneiform  descriptions,  he  merely 
suggested  the  mode  of  writing  which  was 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the  wedges — origi- 
nally a  formidable  species  of  writing  in- 
vented, not  by  the  Semitic  inhabitants  of 
Babylon,  but  by  those  who  had  preceded 
them.  It  was  separated  into  three  sreat 
divisions — the  Persian,  the  Semiiic,  and  the 
Assyrian.  The  last  form,  which  was  the 
one  he  proposed  to  dwell  upon,  was  like- 
wise divided  into  three  kinds;  and  they 
would  naturally  wish  to  know  how  it  be- 
came possible  to  understand  these  writings. 
The  colonel  then  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
discovery  of  the  Persian  Alphabet,  an  in- 
sight into  which  had  been  obtained  by 
means  of  proper  names  inscribed  on  certain 
rocks  at  Ecbiatana,  to  which,  twenty  years 
ago,  he  had  directed  bis  attention,  while  in 
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the  service  of  the  Shah  of  Persia.  This  was 
the  first  step  to  the  attainment  of  his  great 
object — a  knowledge  of  the  Assyrian  brunch  ; 
but  the  obstacles  he  had  afterwards  to  en- 
counter  were  extreme,  the  inscriptions  he 
had  to  study  being,  in  some  instances,  en- 
graved on  the  face  of  precipitous  rocks  at  a 
height  of  500  feet.  His  next  point  was  to 
compare  the  Persian  with  the  Bdhylonian 
form,  when  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  hun- 
dred different  signs,  and  laid  the  foundation 
for  those  future  inquiries  which  had  ended 
in  his  obtaining  an  almost  complete  mastery 
over  this  system  of  writing.  Colonel  Raw- 
linson  then  proceeded  to  mention  the  gene- 
ral nature  of  the  results  obtained  from  the 
deciphering  and  comparing  of  all  these  in- 
scriptions. These  he  divided  into  ethnologi- 
cal, geographical,  and  historical,  the  last  of 
whicn  ho  considered  the  roost  important, 
and  from  which  he  hoped  to  show  the  im- 
portance of  the  inscriptions.  An  erroneous 
impression,  he  belieyfd,  had  been  in  circula- 
tion, to  the  effect  that  the  intelligence  ob- 
tained from  these  discoveries  was  adverse  to 
the  Scriptures.  The  reverse  was  the  case  ; 
and  he  felt  convinced,  that  the  more  they 
examined  and  became  familiar  with  these 
inscriptions,  and  the  more  extensive  was 
their  collection  of  documents,  the  more  satis- 
fied would  they  be  of  the  exact  accuracy  of 
all  the  events  recorded  in  the  Bible.  The 
discourse,  of  which  the  foregoing  is  neces- 
sarily an  imperfect  outline,  was  illustrated 
by  an  occasional  reference  to  maps  and 
figures,  and  warmly  applauded  throughout. 
Dr.  Julius  Ropert  then  read  a  paper  on 
*'  The  Geographical  and  Historical  Results  of 
the  French  Scientific  Expedition  to  Baby- 
lon.'' Dr.  Ropert  stated,  that  he  had  spent 
two  years  on  the  site  of  Babylon,  examin- 
ing the  cuneiform  inscriptions  on  the  bricks 
and  stone  slabs.  Babylon  covered  an  area 
about  two  times  and  a- half  more  than  the 
site  of  London.  But  all  this  space  was  not 
inhabited,  there  being  immense  fields  to 
supply  the  city  with  corn  and  pasture  in 
ca(<e  of  siege.  When  we  considered  what 
Babylon  once  was,  and  what  it  now  was,  we 
could  not  divest  ourselves  of  the  question 
whether  our  great  cities  might  not  meet  the 
same  fate.  There  was  reason  to  hope  that 
they  would  not,  and  the  ground  of  that 
hope  was  founded  upon  a  great  difference, 
which  he  need  not  stay  to  explain  to  a 
British  audience. 

STRAY  PARAORAPTIB. 

In  Section  Q.,  on  Friday,  Mr.  Ward  read 
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a  paper  by  W.  Bridges  Adams,  C.E.,  in  which 
he  gave  a  description  of  various  kinds  of 
projectiles,  and  the  philosophical  reasons  why 
gun-cotton  is  better  for  blasting  rocks  than 
for  gunnery.  The  first  guns  in  use  in  all 
countries  were  long ;  but  the  inconvenience 
of  very  long  guns  was  the  cause  why  the 
length  was  curtailed,  and  why  also  carron- 
ades  and  mortars  were  invented.  The  paper 
then  went  on  to  describe  the  material  of 
which  artillery  should  be  made,  and  the 
proper  mode  of  manufacture,  and  an  improv- 
ed trunnion,  with  some  original  suggestions 
refrarding  the  form  of  wadding  and  shot  best 
suited  to  give  sure  aim  and  increased  velocity 
and  penetration.  In  giving  his  idea  of  the 
best  form  of  a  ball,  Mr.  Adams  thought  that 
the  conical  form  with  feathers  was  the  best, 
which  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Kil- 
marnock has  lately  patented,  and  which  has 
been  experimented  upon  lately  at  Ardrossan 
and  Troon.  The  idea  of  an  elongated  ball, 
which  should  also  be  charged  like  a  bomb, 
has  also  been  anticipated  by  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Welded  guns,  united  by  hydrostatic  pressure 
— the  coating  inside  with  another  metal  to 
prevent  abrasion,  and  several  other  improve- 
ments, which  have  in  part  been  adopted  by 
inventors  —  were  also  recommended. — Dr. 
Robinson  was  of  opinion  that  feathers  upon 
a  ball  was  a  mistaken  idea.  He  asked  wheth- 
er bronze  mi^ht  not  now  be  used  instead  of 
cast-iron,  and  suggested  the  probability  that 
on  experiment  railway  iron  might  be  found 
better  than  cast-iron  for  ordnance. — Mr.  Wil- 
liam Fairbairn  said  the  material  of  which 
funs  are  now  made  is  inferior  to  that  used 
fty  years  ago ;  and  added  that,  from  a  re- 
cent examination  of  welded  guns,  which,  he 
said,  were  torn  asunder  as  though  they  had 
been  made  of  paper,  he  was  doubtful  whether 
guns  80  made  would  ever  serve  any  useful 
purpose.  Solid  cast  guns  cool  irregularly, 
and  when  the  gun  is  bored,  the  metal  is  more 
porous  in  the  centre  than  on  the  outside. 
He  thought  that  the  guns  at  present  used 
are  too  short,  and  that  by  being  a  foot  or 
more  longer,  an  economy  of  powder  would 
result,  while  the  range  and  aim  would  be 
better.  He  thought  the  shape  of  guns  was 
at  present  faulty.  They  are  thick  at  the 
breech,  and  the  walU  are  cast  of  equal  thick- 
ness through  their  whole  length ;  and  be 
was  inclined  to  think  an  improvement  would 
be  found  if  the  muzzle  were  thinned  and  the 
breech  thickened.  One  grest  evil  at  prc^sent 
was  the  faulty  character  of  the  iron  used  for 
ordnance.  The  Turkish  guns,  which  be  had 
examined,  were  cast  of  gun-metal,  and  did 
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admirably.  Tbe  Russian  guns  were  better 
than  ours,  and  yet  the  most  of  them  were 
cast  in  this  country.  He  thought  all  guns 
made  of  pieces,  and  of  many  mixed  metals, 
would  prove  failures,  because  of  the  frequent 
heatings  they  would  have  to  undergo  in  the 
process  of  manufacture.  He  thought  that 
steel  guns,  examples  of  which  are  in  the 
Exhibition  of  Paris,  misht  be  found  very 
useful,  if  not  for  guns  of  large  size,  at  least 
for  field*pieces  and  others  o(  small  calibre. 

Professor   George  Wilson   explained   the 
construction    of    an   electric   battery.      He 
stated  that  not  less  than  fifty  such  powerful 
batteries  were  in  action  in  an  adjoining  room, 
and  communicaling  by  two  wires  with   the 
lamp  on  the  table.     The  extremities  of  the 
two  wires  were  charged  with  points  of  char- 
coal, which,  on  being  approxunated,  became 
luminous  with  the  electric  current,  and  burn- 
ed with  an  intense  white  light.    A  peculiar 
mechanical  arrangement  of  the  lamp  regu- 
lated   the    approximation  of    the  charcoal 
points.     Messrs.  Duboscq  and  Natchet  then 
proceeded  with  numerous  experiments,  pro- 
jecting the  images  of  various  natural  objects 
upon  the  screen,  where  they  were  seen  mag- 
nified to  the  extent  of  6,000  times.     Among 
the  objects  exhibited  were    the  prismatic 
spectrum,  the  polarisation  of  light,  the  crys- 
talisation  of  a  salt  in  solution,  living  animal- 
cules, various  parts  of  insect  structure,  mi- 
nute Alg(B  and  DratomaeecB^  &c.    Next  fol- 
lowed a  series  of  photographic  views  of  the 
blood  corpuscles  of  different  animals;  and 
here  Dr.  Wilson  explained,  that  not  only 
these,  but  also  all  the  photographic  images 
which  would  be  projected  on  the  screen,  or 
were  lying  upon  the  table  in  front  of  the  or- 
gan, had  been  taken,  not  by  ordinary,  but 
by  the  electric  light — a  new  phase  of  pho- 
tographic art  not  yet  known  in  this  country, 
and   peculiarly  the  application  of  Messrs. 
Duboscq  and  Natchet.   The  experiments  con- 
cluded with  a  series  of  beautiful  panoramic 
views  of  Paris,  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  &c. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  evening  the 
electric   light  was    exposed,  uncovered    by 
the  lamp,  and  the  vast  extent  of  the  hall  was 
brilliantly  lighted  up  by  a  steady,  powerful 
white  light. 

Rear-Admiral  Sir  John  Ross  read  a  paper 
on  "The  Aurora  Borealis,''  in  support  of  his 
theory  that  the  phenomena  of  the  aurora 
borealis  were  occasioned  by  the  action  of  the 
sun,  when  below  the  pole,  on  the  surround- 
ing masses  of  colored  ice,  by  its  rays  being 
reflected  from  the  points  of  incidence   to 
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visible^     He  showed  how  the  phenomena 
might  be  artificially  produced.     To  accom- 
plish this,  he  said,  I  placed  a  powerful  lamp, 
to  represent  the  sun,  having  a  lens,  at  the 
focal  distance  of  which  I  placed  a  rectified 
terrestrial  globe,  on  which  bruised  glass  of 
the  various  colors  we  had  seen  in   BaflSn's 
Bay  was  placed,  to  represent  the   colored 
icebergs  we  had  seen  in  that  locality,  while 
the  space  between  Greenland  and  Spitsber- 
gen was  left  blank,  to  represent  the  sea.     To 
represent  the  clouds  above  the  pole  which 
were  to  receive  the  reflected  rays,  I  applied 
a  hot  iron  to  a  sponge,  and  by  giving  the 
globe  its  regular  diurnal  motion,  I  produced 
the  phenomena  vulgarly  called  ^  The  Merry 
Dancers,"  and  every  other  appearance,  ex- 
actly as  seen  in  the  natural  sky,  while  it  dis- 
appeared as  the  globe  turned,  as  being  the 
part  representing  the  sea  to  the  points  of  in- 
cidence.     In  corroboration  of  my  theory, 
I  have  to  remark  that,  during  my  last  voyage 
to  the  Arctic  regions  (1850-1),  we  never, 
among  tbe  numerous  icebergs  saw  any  that 
were  colored ;  but  all  were  a  yellowish  white ; 
and,  during  the  following  winter,  the  aurora 
was  exactly  the  same  color ;  and  when  that 
part  of  the  globe  was  covered  with  bruised 
glass  of  that  color,  the  phenomena  produced 
in  my  experiment  was  the  same,  as  was  also 
the  aurora  australis,  in  the  Antarctic  regions, 
where  no  colored  icebergs  were  ever  seen. 

Mr.  Robert  Allen  read  a  paper  on  '*  Tbe 
Present  Condition  of  the  Geysers  of  Iceland," 
which  he  had  recently  visited,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Robert  Chambers.    The  Geysers 
on  the  south-west  portion  of  Iceland  were 
those  best  known,  and  they  still  exhibited 
ffreat  strength.    These  came  into  existence 
m  the  fifteenth  century — viz.,  in  1446.    Their 
action  then  must  have  been  much  more  pow- 
erful than  it  now  is.    The  principle  springs 
now  were  the  "  Geyser,'*  the  **  the  Stroker,'* 
and  the  "  Little  Stroker."    Near  them  were 
some  tremendous  caverns  pouring  over  boil- 
ing water  with  great  rapidity.    This  boiling 
water  was  blue  and  clear  as  crystal  down  to 
the  bottom.     Some  others  threw  up  boiling 
mud.     The  Geyser  was  the  only  spring  of 
the  three  which  had  formed  a  mouna  around 
it.     When  the  Geyser  is  quiescent,  the  cup 
and  pipe  are  filled  with  hot  water,  whicn 
boils  over  the  centre.     After  the  party  had 
waited  for  twenty -seven  hours,  an  irruption 
took  pjace,  preceded  by  a  subterranean  rum- 
bling noise,  and  a  trembling  of  the  earth  un- 
der the  feet,  which  shakes  the  whole  body. 
The  ebullition  exhibited  great  force  and  ra- 
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an  immense  height,  and  after  its  close  the  water 
recedes,  leaving  eight  or  ten  feet  of  the  pipe 
dry.  The  pipe  of  the  great  Stroker  was 
eighty- seven  feet  deep,  and  nhout  nine  in  di- 
ameter, and  some  of  the  ejections  were  from 
eighty  to  ninety  feet  high.  A  silk  handker- 
chief was  also  thrown  in,  which,  before  being 
ejected,  was  washed  into  shreds.  [Mr.  Allen 
exhibited  the  fragments  of  the  handkerchief.] 
The  water,  as  it  came  from  the  spring,  was 
used  for  culinary  purposes,  boiling  soup, 
&c.,  and  it  made  good  toddy.  The  irruptions 
had  no  doubt  fallen  off  much  of  late  years 
in  frequency  and  duration,  and  the  quantity 
of  water  ejected  was  much  less  than  before. 
Little  doubt  existed,  therefore,  that  their  ac- 
tion was  becoming  weaker,  and  that  in  due 
course,  like  Hecla,  they  would  become  com- 
paratively quiescent.  Other  springs  on  the 
north  siae,  however,  were  known  to  be 
steadily  increasing. 

Professor  Thomson  then  read  a  paper  on 
"  Peristaltic  Induction  of  Electric  Currents  in 
Submarine  Telegraph  Wires."  The  mathe- 
matical treatment  of  the  problem  of  mutual 
peristaltic  induction  is  contained  in  the  paper 
brought  before  the  section,  but  the  author 
confined  himself  in  the  meeting  to  mentioning 
some  of  the  results.  Among  others,  he  men- 
tioned, as  being  of  practical  importance,  that 
the  experiments  wnich  have  been  made  on 
the  transmission  of  currents  backwards  and 
forwards  by  the  di£ferent  wires  of  a  multiple 
*  cable,  do  not  indicate  correctly  the  degree  of 
retardation  that  is  to  be  expected  when  sig- 
nals are  to  be  transmitted  through  the  same 
amount  of  wire  laid  out  in  a  cable  of  the  full 
length.  It  follows,  that  expectations  as  to 
the  working  of  a  submarine  telegraph  between 
Britain  and  America,  founded  on  such  ex- 
periments may  prove  fallacious  ;  and  to  avoid 
the  chance  of  prodigious  losses  in  such  an 
undertaking,  the  author  suggested  that  the 
working  of  the  Varna  and  the  Balaklava 
wire  should  be  examined.  Immense  economy 
may  be  practised  in  attending  to  these  indi- 
cations of  theory  in  all  submarine  cables 
constructed  in  future  for  short  distances ;  and 
the  failure  of  great  undertakings  can  alone 
be  insured  by  using  them  in  a  preliminary 
estimate. 

Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  said  he  had  been  in 
communication  with  the  Governor  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  it  was  undoubted  that,  though 
the  population  had  of  late  largely  increased, 
the  produce  of  gold  had  decreased.  It  was 
a  virgin  coantry;  the  gold  lay  in  great 
troughs,  and  the  question  was  how  long  it 
would  take  to  exhaust  them.    It  might  be  a 


quarter  of  a  century  —  more  or  less  —  he 
would  not  like  to  name  ft ;  but  it  would  be 
sooner  or  later  exhausted.  The  riches  were 
on  the  surface.  No  doubt,  however,  Aus- 
tralia would  produce  gold  for  many  years, 
and  enable  this  country  to  found  there  a  mag- 
nificent empire. 

Professor  Ramsay  described  a  new  pro- 
cess, by  Mr.  Robert  Macpherson,  for  obtain- 
ing lithographs  by  photographic  process. 
He  takes  a  coAmon  lithographic  stone,  and 
pours  on  it  a  solution  of  bitumen  in  sul- 
phuric ether.  In  a  few  seconds  the  ether 
evaporates,  leaving  a  very  delicate  and  thin 
coating  of  bitumen,  the  stone  exhibiting  a 
surface  like  a  plate  prepared  for  etching. 
He  then  takes  a  negative  obtained  by  the 
collodion  or  calotype  process,  and  applies  it 
to  the  stone,  and  then  places  it  in  the  full 
light  of  the  sun.  Within  a  moderate  time, 
the  negative  communicates  an  impression  to 
the  bitumen  very  faintly  visible.  The  nega- 
tive is  removed,  and  the  bitumen  is  placed 
in  a  bath  of  sulphuric  ether,  which  dissolves 
the  whole  of  the  bitumen  not  acted  on  by 
the  light,  and  there  remains  a  photographic 
picture  represented  accurately  on  the  stone 
in  the  undissolved  bitumen.  The  stone  may 
then  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  lithographic 
printer,  and  printed  from. 

Dr.  Lankester  exhibited  a  volume  on  "  The 
Natural  History  of  Deeside  and  Brsemar,*' 
by  the  late  Dr.  Macgillivray.  The  manu- 
script of  this  work  has  been  purchased  from 
the  relatives  of  the  author  by  the  Queen, 
and  was  now  published  by  Her  Majesty's 
command.  The  work  excited  much  interest 
in  a  crowded  section  on  account  of  its  beau- 
tiful typography  and  illustrations  of  scenery 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Balmoral.  The  vol- 
ume contains  an  account  of  a  personal  tour 
made  by  the  author  along  the  course  of  the 
Dee,  and  gives  extensive  lists  of  the  plania, 
animals,  and  minerals  of  the  district.  It  is 
also  illustrated  by  maps  of  the  geology  of 
Braemar  and  adjoining  districts,  and  contains 
a  chapter  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Red 
Deer,  by  Dr.  Lankester,  from  information 
obtained  from  sportsmen  and  foresters  living 
in  the  Highlands.  The  volume  is  printed  for 
private  circulation. 

Dr.  Roscoe  of  Heidelberg  read  a  highly 
interesting  paper  on  "  The  Formation  of  the 
new  metals,  Strontium,  Calcium,  Lithiuna, 
Aluminium,  &c.,  from  the  Chloride  of  these 
Substances.**  The  metal  lithium  was  the 
subject  of  much  interest,  from  the  fact  of  ita 
being  lighter  than  water  and  rock-oil,  in  which 
it  is  preserved.    One  great  quality  of  ala- 
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miniam  was  its  sonorousnesB,  exceeding  in 
sharpness  of  sound,  when  struck  by  a  metal 
instrument,  the  finest  bell-metal. — Baron  Lie- 
big  laid  on  the  table  a  specimen  of  the  metal. 
— Dr.  Anderson  explained,  that  this  was  a 
metal  of  the  appearance  of  silver,  and  would  be 
useful  for  many  purposes.  It  is  produced  from 
common  clay.  It  does  not  tarnish  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  At  the  present  time  it 
could  only  be  got  at  the  price  of  gold,  but  it 
was  expected  that,  as  a  new  process  of  ob- 
taining it  had  been  discovered,  it  would  soon 
come  into  general  use. — Dr.  Wilson  said, 
there  was  one  very  important  purpose  to 
which  it  could  be  applied,  namely,  in  the 
manufacture  of  small  weights,  as  the  hun- 
dreth  part  of  a  grain,  <fec.  He  understood  that 
a  set  was  at  present  being  made  in  Edinburgh. 

Professor  George  Wilson,  of  Edinburgh, 
read  a  paper  on  **  The  Chemical  Changes  un- 
dergone by  Artificial  Sea  Water  after  Ten 
Months'  Use  in  the  Marine  Vivarium.^'  The 
author  stated  that  the  communication  which 
be  now  made  to  the  section  was  in  continua- 
tion of  one  read  to  it  at  the  meeting  in  Liv- 
erpool last  year.  Mr.  Gosse,  the  distinguished 
naturalist,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  im- 
provement of  marine  vivaria,  had  given  him 
two  specimens  of  artificial  sea  water,  in  which 
living  plants  and  animals  had  been  kept  in 
full  vigor  for  periods  respectively  of  ten  and 
aix  months.  On  analysis,  it  appeared  that, 
whereas  magnesia,  sulphuric  acid,  potassium, 
sodium,  and  chlorine,  were  the  only  sub- 
stances originally  present  in  solution  in  the 
artificial  sea  water;  lime,  phosphoric  acid, 
giliea,  iodine,  and  iron  now  occurred  in  it. 
The  lime  was  probably  dissolved  by  carbonic 
acid  evolved  from  the  animals ;  the  phosphoric 
acid  was  taken  up  as  phosphate  of  lime  by 
the  same  gas,  along  with  water  ;  the  iodine 
was  separated  from  the  sea  weeds ;  tbe  giliea 
from  the  Jn/usoria  and  fragments  of  rock 
within  the  vivarium ;  and  the  iron  from  many 
sources.  It  was  further  stated,  that  certain 
important  substances  which  were  likely  to  be 
present  could  not  be  detected,  owing,  as  tbe 
author  believed,  solely  to  the  small  amount 
of  water  which  could  be  spared  from  the  vi- 
varia not  permitting  a  minute  amount  of  such 
bodies  as  bromine,  ilnorine,  ammonia,  or  ni- 
tric acid  to  be  discovered.  The  success  of 
Mr.  Gosse's  artificial  sea  water  was  shown  to 
be  complete. 

Dr.  Norton  Shaw  read  a  paper  drawn  up 
by  Dr.  Barth,  communicated  through  the 
£i&rl  of  Clarendon,  descriptive  of  Timbuctoo, 
— ita  population,  commerce,  &c.  The  roofs 
of  the  house  are  of  mud,  and  one  story  high 


— those  of  the  wealthier  classes  are  two 
stories  high.     There  are  only  at  present 
three  mosques  in  the  town.    There  is  a 
market  held  every  day.     He  entered  the 
city  from  the  south  side  of  Eabara,  having 
navigated  a  considerable  channel  of  the  river. 
His  reception  in  the  town  was  very  satisfac- 
tory, beinff  escorted  from  Eabara  by  Stdi 
Alawad,  tne  brother  of  the  absent  Sheikh 
Bakay,  and  welcomed  by  great  part  of  the 
wealthier  Arabs  inhabiting  the  place.    He 
was  obliged  to  sustain  the  character  of  a 
messenger  of  the  Sultan  of  Stamboul,  his  real 
character  not  being  known  even  to  his  pro- 
tector.   Tbe  Sheikh  el  Bakay  has  given  full 
security  to  any  Englishman  visiting  the  city. 
He  was  always  satisfied  to  see  an  English 
boat  come  up  the  river.   Dr.  Barth  presented 
him  with  a  considerable  number  of  black 
shawls  and  other  articles  to  be  distributed 
among  his  followers.    Timbuctoo  is  not  now 
environed  by  a  wall,  the  original  having  long 
ago  fallen  into  decay.      Its  circumference 
does  not  exceed  two  and  a-  half  miles.    The 
population  is  considerably  mixed.    The  orig- 
inal, and  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  the 
inhabitants,  are  the  Soury. — Dr.  Blackie  read 
an  extract  from  a  letter,  dated  Cape  Town, 
May  10,  1854,  from  Mr.  C.  Anderson.    Mr. 
Anderson  succeeded  in  attaining  the  opening 
of  a  communication  with  Lake  Ngami,  from 
the  west  coast,  and  believed  the  result  would 
eventually  prove  satisfactory.  Tbe  new  road 
thus  laid  open  presents  many  advantages.  It 
is  comparatively  safe,  and  is  practicable  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.   He  believed  it  would 
in  future  become  one  of  the  high  roads  to 
the  interior  of  the  African  continent.     The 
bush  men  told  them  that  two  rivers  had  their 
origin  in  the  lake.     They  found  the  rivers, 
but  they  had  no  connection  with  the  lake. 
One  of  them  was  navigable  for  several  bun- 
dreds  of  miles. 

Mr.  Consul  Parkes  read  notes  on  the  Hin- 
doo-Chhiese  nations  and  Siamese  rivers,  with 
an  account  of  Sir  John  Bowring^s  mission  to 
Siam.  Mr.  Parkes  described  the  advantages 
of  the  treaty  concluded  with  Siam.  Instead 
of  the  very  restrictive  duties  formerly  im- 
posed, there  was  now  to  be  an  import  duty 
of  three  per  cent.,  payable  either  in  money 
or  in  kind,  and  permission  was  given  to  the 
British  to  purchase  houses  and  lands,  and 
even  build  ships  in  their  rivers.  And,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  memorial  sent  to  the 
British  government  from  Glasgow  and  other 
places,  Sir  John  Bowrin^  arranged  that  a 
consul  be  appointed  to  take  British  interesta 
under  his  charge,  on  the  same  principle  which 
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obtains  in  the  Levant  and  China.  The  pros- 
pects of  commerce  with  Siam  were  very 
nopeful.  The  Siamese  were  not  a  manufac- 
turing people,  and  would  be  ready  to  take 
manufaotures  in  return  for  their  produce.  In 
1840,  the  value  of  our  trade  with  Siam  was 
about  £600,000,  and  there  was  reason  to 
hope  that  ten  'years  hence  it  might  amount 
to  £4,000,000  or  £6,000,000.  Their  rice 
was  perhaps  the  best  in  the  world,  and  the 
cultivation  of  this  crop  might  be  extended  al- 
most to  any  amount.  There  were  many  free 
schools  in  Siam ;  education  was  conducted  by 
the  priests,  and  four  fifths  of  the  people 
could  read.  Their  principal  town  (Baukok) 
had  a  population  exceeding  that  of  Glasgow. 
Baron  Liebig  read  the  following  paper  on 
a  new  Oyanic  Acid : — In  the  course  of  some 
experiments  on  the  fulminate  of  mercury,  I 
observed  that  that  compound,  when  kept 
boiling  in  water,  changed  its  color  and  lost 
its  fulminating  properties.  On  examining 
the  change  that  bad  taken  place  in  the  com- 
position of  the  fulminate,  I  discovered  a  new 
acid,  which  had  exactly  the  composition  of 
cynauric  acid,  but  which  differed  entirely 
from  that  acid  in  its  properties,  and  in  the 
properties  of  the  salts  which  are  produced 
with  the  alkaline  basis — salts  remarkable  for 
their  beauty,  and  for  the  distinctness  of  their 
crystalline  form.  Taking  for  the  equivalent 
of  hydrated  fulminic  acid  the  formula  C, 
manner,  the  elements  of  three  equivalents  of 


fulminic  acid  unite  to  form  one  equivalent  of 
the  new  acid,  to  whish  I  shall  g^ve  the  name 
of  fulminuric  acid.  This  acid  is  monobasic. 
Its  salt  of  silver  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  and 
crystallises  from  it  in  long,  silky,  white  need- 
les. The  alkaline  salts  of  the  new  acid  are 
very  easily  prepared  by  boiling  the  fulminate 
of  mercury  with  an  alkaline  chloride.  The 
fulminate  of  mercury  is  first  dissolved,  then 
gradually  two-thirds  of  the  oxide  of  mercury 
precipitates,  and  the  alkaline  fulminate,  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  chloride  of  mercury  and 
potassium,  remains  in  the  solution.  By  em- 
ploying the  chloride  of  sodium,  or  the  chlo- 
ride of  barium,  we  obtain  of  course  a  salt  of 
the  new  acid,  with  a  base  of  soda  or  of 
barytas.  With  chloride  of  ammonium  an  am- 
moniacal  salt  is  obtained,  the  crystals  of 
which  are  distinguished  from  all  others  by 
their  adamantine  brilliancy  and  their  high  de- 
gree of  lustre.  These  crystals  belong  to  the 
klinerhombic  system,  and  possess  double  re- 
fraction almost  as  strongly  as  Iceland  spar. 
The  hydrated  acid  is  easily  obtained  by  de- 
composing the  basic  lead  salt  by  means  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  has  a  strongly 
acid  reaction,  and  when  reduced  by  evapora- 
tion to  a  state  of  syrup,  it  is  transformed  by 
degrees  into  a  crystalline  mass,  which  dis- 
solves in  alcohol,  and  which,  by  the  action  of 
acids,  is  changed  into  carbonic  acid  and 
ammonia. 
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CRYPTOGRAPHS. 


LsT  not  the  reader  be  startled  at  this  very 
learned-looking  name :  it  simply  means  secret 
foritinff — cipher  correspondence,  words  ex- 
pressed by  artificially  selected  and  artificially 
employed  letters  and  numerals.  The  second 
column  of  the  first  page  of  the  Times  is  a 
maffazine  of  such  curiosities,  as  every  regular 
reader  of  that  journal  knows.  We  threw  a 
little  light  on  them  two  years  ago,  in  an  ar- 
ticle to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
presently ;  but  we  wish  now  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  to  another  phase  of  the 


subject.  There  is  a  national,  a  historical,  a 
political  importance  attached  to  tbe  past  his- 
tory of  ciphers,  not  fully  appreciated  at  the 
ptesent  day.  The  electric  telegraph  has 
thrown  all  other  systems  of  correspondence 
so  completely  in  the  shade,  in  respect  to 
celerity  in  passin?  all  obstacles  of  river  and 
sea,  mountain  and  valley,  that  the  old  beaten 
paths  have  in  many  ways  been  abandonedL 
Not  that  cryptographs  have  yet  been  die- 
pensed  with  by  statesmen  and  diplomatists ; 
for  the  public  learned,  on  a  recent  occaBioo, 
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that  some  of  oar  wiseacres  had  been  thrown 
into  bewilderment  by  being  unable  to  deci- 
pher their  own  ciphers,  on  a  matter  relating 
to  the  war  I  Bat  it  is,  nevertheless,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  history  that  cryptographs  are  now 
chiefly  interesting ;  and  in  this  respect  they 
are  deserving  of  more  attention  than  might 
at  first  sight  be  supposed. 

It  used  to  be  understood  during  the  last 
war,  and  probably  remains  yet  true,  that  a 
decipherer  or  interpreter  of  cryptographs 
was  attached  to  the  office  of  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  in  all  the  principal  states; 
and  these  decipherers  gave  the  high-sound- 
ing names  of  Cryptography,  Cryptology, 
Polygraphy,  and  Steganography,  to  their  art. 
So  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Greeks,  many 
systems  of  cipher  were  employed  to  transmit 
messages  during  war-time;  One  of  these 
methods  may  be  easily  illustrated  thus :  Let 
us  suppose  that  the  English  alphabet,  by 
omitting  the  letter  y,  consists  of  twenty-five 
letters ;  arrange  these  in  a  square,  thus : — 


1 
2 
8 

4 
5 


Place  figures  over  and  at  the  right  hand ;  re- 
present every  letter  by  two  figures,  by  the 
intersection  of  a  vertical  with  a  horizontal 
row  ;  and  thus  we  find  that  11  represent  a ; 
34,  o;  52,  «? ;  14,  c^;  and  so  od«  This  was 
the  principle  of  one  of  the  Qreek  methods — 
one  among  a  numerous  family,  which  the  in- 
genuity of  any  reader  could  easily  reproduce. 
The  Greeks  were  likewise  well  aware  of  all 
such  contrivances  as  affixing  small  dots  to 
the  letters  of  any  epistle  or  manuscript- book, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  denote  only  the  charac- 
ters expressive  of  the  secret  message ;  sub- 
stituting points  for  vowels  ;  passing  a  thread 
through  determinately  arranged  holes  in  a 
table ;  tying  knots  at  determinate  distances 
on  a  string ;  placing  ink-spots  at  determinate 
distances  on  paper;  changing  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  letters  in  the  alphabet,  and  sub- 
stituting one  for  another  in  writing ;  employ- 
ing new  and  uncouth  characters  in  lieu  of 
orainary  letters  ;  representing  a  whole  word 
or  a  whole  sentence  by  one  single  arbitrary 
character ;  abbreviating  and  clipping  words, 
spelled  in  other  respects  in  the  usual  way ; 
or,  rather,  if  not  aware  of  all  such  contri- 
vances, they  were  conversant  with  the  prin- 
ciple on  wmch  each  one  rests.    One  of  the 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

a 

f 

1 

q 

V 

b 

g 
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X 

d 

• 

1 

0 

t 

y 

e 

k 

P 

u 

z 

Greek  methods  was  mechanical  in  its  arrange- 
ment, and  certainly  curious  in  its  kind.  The 
two  correspondents  were  furnished  with  two 
cylindrical  pieces  of  wood  exactly  alike,  eac& 
having  one ;  the  writer  took  a  lone  narrow 
strip  of  parchment,  wound  it  spirally  round 
his  staff  at  a  determinate  angle,  and  then 
wrote  upon  or  across  the  edges  of  the  adja- 
cent turns  of  the  spiral ;  when  unrolled,  the 
writing  appeared  confused  and  unintelligible ; 
but  the  person  to  whom  it  was  sent  could  in« 
terpret  it  by  winding  it  round  his  staff.  Per- 
haps the  most  comical  of  all  cryptographs 
was  one  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  Histiseus, 
while  at  the  Persian  court,  sent  to  Aristago- 
ras,  in  Greece,  a  servant  affected  with  bad 
eyes ;  Histiseus  told  the  servant  that  his  hair 
must  first  be  shorn,  and  his  head  scarified  ; 
and,  in  doing  this,  he  toroie,  or  scratched,  or 
inscribed,  a  message  on  the  skin  of  the  man^s 
head!  The  servant  was  not  sent  until  his 
hair  grew  again;  but  when  at  length  he 
reached  Greece,  he  was  subjected  anew  to 
the  shearing  and  shaving  process  by  Arista- 
goras,  under  pretence  that  it  would  be  good 
for  his  eyes ;  and  Aristagoras  thus  gained 
access  to  the  secret  writing  which  the  servant 
had  unconsciously  carried  about  with  him  in 
this  odd  manner. 

During  the  middle  ages,  secret  writing  was 
much  mixed  up  with  telegraphic,  military, 
and  naval  signals — no  broad  line  of  distinction 
being  maintained  among  the  three.  Torches 
placed  in  particular  positions  at  night ;  flags 
held  in  position  by  day ;  guns  fired  at  par- 
ticular intervals ;  large  drums  beaten  in  a  pre- 
arranged way ;  musical  sounds  to  represent 
letters ;  lamps  covered  by  differently-colored 
glasses;  square  holes  diversely  dosed  by 
shutters;  levers  projecting  at  different  angles 
from  a  yerlical  post — all  were  adopted  as 
signals ;  but  secret  writing,  usually  so  called, 
was  in  most  cases  a  transposition  of  alpha- 
betical letters.  In  an  Essay  on  Cryptography^ 
written  by  Blair  about  half  a  century  ago,  the 
use  of  artificial  characters  is  illustrated  in  a 
very  curious  way.  In  the  first  place,  eight 
sentences  or  short  paragraphs  are  written,  in 
eight  of  the  principal  languages — English, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Dutch,  German, 
Latin,  and  Greek,  one  in  each.  Then,  Blair 
appealed  to  his  printers  to  supply  him  with 
every  possible  variety  of  type  which  their 
founts  possessed,  except  the  English  and 
Greek  alphabets  —  Anglo-Saxon,  Hebrew, 
German  type,  numerals,  mathematical  sym- 
bols, dashes,  stops,  small  ornaments,  &g.  ; 
and  these  he  employed,  some  in  their  proper 
positions,  and  some  upside  down,  to  repre- 
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sent  tbe  proper  letters  of  the  sentence — al- 
ways  presupposing  that  tbe  two  correspond- 
ents have  settled  what  shall  be  the  nature 
of  tbe  substitution. 

Tbe  reader  at  the  present  day  can  hardly 
understand  tbe  eagerness  with  which  cipher- 
writinii^  was  discussed  in  past  times,  fiap- 
Usta  Porta,  Cardan,  Vieta,  Dr.  Wallis,  the 
ingenious  Marquis  of  Worcester,  all  wrote  on 
the  subject.  Some  recommended  the  repre- 
sentation of  letters  by  small  dashes  placed 
at  different  angles  within  small  squares  ruled 
on  paper;  some  adopted  a  kind  of  short- 
hand strokes  upon  horizontal  lines ;  some  re- 
ferred to  words  or  sentences  by  tbe  employ- 
ment of  figures  corresponding  to  the  pages 
and  lines  of  some  rare  printed  book  in  tbe 
possession  of  the  confederates.  Tbe  great 
Lord  Bacon  discoursed  upon  wheel*cipbers, 
key-ciphers,  word-ciphers ;  and  prided  himself 
much  on  a  cipher  in  which  a  and  b  are  made 
to  do  duty  for  tbe  whole  of  the  alphabet. 
He  gives  as  an  instance  the  sentence  **  Stay 
till  1  come  to  you/'  printed  partly  in  Roman 
and  partly  in  Italic  characters:  this  inter- 
mixture of  type  suggests  tbe  formation  of 
tbe  three  gibberish  words,  *<aabab,  ababa, 
babba ;"  and  these  suggest  the  plain  English 
word  "  Fly,"  which  is  the  real  object  of  tbe 
message — ^tbe  original  sentence  being  merely 
a  blind.  Such  is  an  example  of  the  extraor- 
dinary labor  wbicli  has  sometimes  been  be- 
stowed on  this  matter. 

One  of  these  crotchets  consists  in  writing 
a  sentence  in  good  English,  but  with  an  in- 
tention that  only,  a  few  of  the  words  shall 
convey  tbe  desired  message.  Thus :  "  1 
shall  be  much  obliged  to  you,  as  reading  alone 
engages  my  attention  at  present,  if  you  will 
lend  me  any  one  of  the  dght  volumes  of  the 
Spectator.**  That  this  is  good  English  is 
more  than  we  will  affirm ;  but  we  take  it  jast 
as  it  is  given  by  one  of  tbe  cryptographers. 
The  recipient,  by  tbe  aid  of  some  sort  of  key 
or  clue  previously  agreed  upon,  selects  tbe 
words,  "  I  shall  be  ...  .  alone  ....  at ... . 
eight,"  as  conveying  the  meaning,  rejecting 
the  rest.  Some  of  the  professors  of  the  art 
have  deemed  this  a  famous  system :  because, 
if  the  sentence  constructed  be  really  a  sensi- 
ble remark  in  good  English,  there  may  be  no 
suspicion  that  any  secret  is  involved.  Another, 
of  somewhat  similar  character,  consists  in 
writing  a  letter  or  paragraph,  conveying  the 
secret  information,  in  a  narrow  column  of 
several  lines,  and  then  increasing  tbe  column 
to  double  the  width,  by  adding  to  each  line 
additional  words,  which,  though  destroying 
the  original  sense,  shall  impart  a  new  one. 


[Dec., 

This  requires  a  good  deal  of  tact  in  compo- 
sition. The  following  has  been  given  as  the 
postscript  to  a  letter  written  on  this  princi- 
ple : — 

'*  Prav  throw  off  those  vain  fears ; 
expose  not  yourself  to  scorn,  when  there  is  not  any 
imminent  danger.*' 

Taking  the  left  hand  part  of  ibis  only,  there 
is  tbe  warning :  '^  Pray,  expose  not  yourself 
to  imminent  danger." 

Mr.  Thicknesse,  a  cryptographer  in  the 
last  century,  once  received  a  letter  from  a 
lady  who  tried  to  puzzle  him.  She  first 
composed  an  epistle  in  English,  selecting  for 
tbe  most  part  words  whose  sounds  are  nearly 
similar  to  other  words  found  in  tbe  French 
language ;  then  she  wrote  it  again,  using 
these  words  instead  of  the  English,  and  the 
letter  assumed  this  form  :  "  Sur — As  yeux 
air  il,  doux  comme  and  change  the  climat. 
Here,  yeux  mala  have  game,  fiobe,  due,  fat 
mutin,  foule,  pore,  aile,  port,  fruit,  and  ad- 
mirable roenchette  and  butter ;  an  mi  sistre 
(a  joli  nymphe)  tu  chat  tu  yeux,  and  sing 
yeuz  an  ode,  tu  the  lute  or  violin.  Yeux 
canne  have  a  stable  for  ure  bors,  and  a  place 
for  ure  chaise.  Mi  son  met  a  physician  ne^r 
the  river,  tiss6  f^tal  signe !  th6  sai,  the  pour 
Docteur  dos  grive  about  tbe  affaure  oing  to 
the  rude  squire.  But  pardon  mi  long  lettre ; 
pr6  doux  comme  tu  us  about  mai,  if  yeux 
canne.  Mi  service  to  ure  niece.  Ho&e  dos 
Baffe  doux?  P.S. — Pr6  doux  comme;  for 
ure  pour  Nenni  seize  but  feu  beaux."  Of 
course,  to  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with 
French,  this  effusion  could  occasion  no  diffi- 
culty; but  tbe  lady  wrote  in  tbe  Etruscan 
character — a  form  of  very  early  Greek  alpha* 
bet,  not  now  known  except  to  a  few  learned 
men ;  so  that,  by  means  of  the  Anglo-French 
hidden  in  the  Greco-Etruscan,  the  fair  writer 
doubtlessly  produced  an  ingenious  crypto- 
graph. 

In  past  years,  the  decipherers  were  a  class 
of  persons  who  made  this  art  their  especial 
study ;  and  no  doubt  an  adept  could  obtain 
high  rewards  for  his  skill  from  governments 
in  search  of  secret  information.  He  made 
himself  acquainted  with  every  imaginable  va* 
riety  in  the  art :  the  transposition  of  letters; 
the  change  of  this  transposition  itself  with 
every  line ;  the  use  of  numerals  for  letters ; 
the  combination  of  letters,  numerals,  and 
printing  characters;  the  invention  of  new 
characters ;  the  adoption  of  lines,  dashes,  or 
dots  ;  the  insertion  of  significant  words  in  the 
midst  of  nonsense;  the  use  of  significant 
words  in  a  long  and  otherwise  useless  sen- 
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tence  of  good  English — all  were  familiar  to 
them ;  and  they  were  wont  to  establish  rules 
whereby  to  discover  a  clue  to  each  cipher. 
These  rules  were  in  some  cases  80  complex 
as  to  equal  in  elaboration  a  scientific  process : 
indeed,  some  of  the  cryptographers  insisted 
that  their  labors  belonged  not  merely  to  an 
art  but  to  a  science. 

In  the  reign  of  James  XL,  the  Earl  of  Ar- 
gyle,  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
goTernmeni,  wrote  a  letter  to  a  confederate, 
in  which  the  words  jumbled  on  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — '^  I  gone  ^  I  and  refuse  object 
first  you  time  much  is  way  the  our  would 
have  business  very  I  possible  of  I  send  here 
against  my  'till  what  Utile  upon  known  not 
which  money  assistance  I  service/'  &c.  The 
attempts  to  discover  the  key  to  this  cipher 
were  instrumental  in  drawing  attention  to  the 
art  fireDcrally. 

This  subject  has  received  some  very  curi- 
ous illustrations  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Quarterly  BevUw,  The  writer,  treating  of 
the  oddities  which  sometimes  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  public  in  the  newspapers,  tells  of 
"  Love  with  finger  on  lip,  speaking  secretly, 
and  as  he  thinks  securely,  through  the  me- 
dium of  cipher  advertisements  to  the  loved 
one.  Sweet  delusion!  There  are  wicked 
philosophers  abroad  who  unstring  the  bow  of 
harder  toil  by  picking  your  inmost  thoughts  I 
Lovers,  beware !  Intriguers,  tremble !  Many 
a  wicked  passage  of  illicit  love,  many  a  joy 
fearfully  snatched,  which  passed  through  the 
second  column  of  the  first  page  of  the  Times 
as  a  string  of  disjointed  letters,  unintelligible, 
as  the  correspondents  thought,  to  all  the  world 
but  themselves,  have  we  seen  fairly  copied 
out  in  plain,  if  not  always  good  English,  in 
the  commonplace-books  of  these  cunning 
men  at  cryptographs."  The  reviewer  then 
lifts  the  veil  that  covers  the  heart-secrets  of 
Flo,  but  without  being  able  to  decide  whether 
Flo  is  the  masculine  writer  or  the  feminine 
recipient  of  the  effusion,  but  most  probably 
the  latter.  Flo  is  addressed  in  the  following 
rhapsodic  style : — "  Thou  voice  of  my  heart! 
Berlin,  Thursday.  I  leave  next  Monday,  and 
shall  press  you  to  my  heart  on  Saturday. 
Qod  bless  you  !*'  Four  more  cryptographic 
addresses  to  Flo  appear  in  subsequent  adver- 
tisements in  the  TimeSt  one  of  which  is  trans- 
lated by  the  reviewer  thus;  "The  last  is 
wrong.  I  repeat  it.  Thou  voice  of  my  heart. 
I  am  so  lonely,  I  miss  you  more  than  ever.  I 
look  at  your  picture  every  night.  I  send  you 
an  Indian  shawl  to  wear  round  you  while 
asleep  after  dinner.  It  will  keep  you  from 
harm,  and  you  must  fancy  my  arms  are 


around  you.  God  bless  youl  How  I  do 
love  you  !*' 

All  very  pretty,  no  doubt ;  but  Flos  and 
their  beaux  must  not  rely  too  much  on  their 
cryptography.  A  great  fright  was  inflicted 
in  this  particular  case.  After  four  of  the  let- 
ters had  been  written,  some  cipher-anatomist 
seems  to  have  discovered  the  key,  and  an- 
nounced the  same  in  the  Times;  this  was 
speedily  followed  by  one  more,  and  appa- 
rently a  last  address  to  Flo :  "  I  fear,  dear- 
est, our  cipher  is  discovered :  write  at  once 
to  your  friend  Indian  Shawl  (P.  0.^  Buck- 
ingham, Bucks."  An  anonymous  writer,  un- 
der the  cognomen  Senex,  commented  on  these 
sillinesses;  and  another.  Expositor,  wrote 
thus  to  the  Times:  "Permit  me  to  aid  your 
correspondent,  Senex,  in  exposing  the  absurd 
and  sickening  twaddle  contained  in  these  ad- 
vertisements— twaddle,  moreover,  which,  in 
its  tendency,  is  much  more  likely  to  injure 
than  improve  the  morals  of  the  curious  young 
folks  who  so  readily  crack  such  nuts  at  the 
present  festive  season.  At  foot  is  a  transla- 
tion, made  in  five  minutes,  from  your  journal 
of  this  morning,  by  a  juvenile  at  present  re- 
siding with  me :  and  his  first  remark  on  read- 
ing it  was  to  the  effect,  that  if  any  booby 
should  be  caught  ciphering  in  such  a  way  at 
his  school,  he  would  get '  jolly  well  flogged' 
by  the  master." 

Without  wishing  to  bear  too  hardly  upon 
poor  Flo,  but  with  a  desire  to  show  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  such  epbtolary  conundrums  are 
usually  constructed,  the  stately  Quarterly 
points  out  that  the  Flo  correspondence  was 
carried  on  by  means  of  figures  or  numerals, 
the  key  to  which  is  as  follows : — 
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each  figure,  we  presume,  serving  as  a  substi- 
tute for  any  one  of  the  letters  placed  under- 
neath it. 

The  reviewer  bhows  the  principle  on  which 
a  certain  "  Cenerentola"  correspondence  was 
constructed ;  and  ako  the  extraordinary 
trouble  which  some  one  had  taken  to  put 
into  cipher  the  theorem  that  "  the  Timts  is 
the  Jefferies  of  the  press."  But  both  of  these 
nuts  were  cracked  in  our  journal  two  years 
ago,  as  well  as  several .  others — such  as  a 
"  Kensington"  advertisement,  in  which  each 
letter  is  represented  by  another  standing 
twelfth  before  it  in  tlie  alphabet ;  another,  in 
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which  seven  letters  are  represented,  each,  by 
these  seveQ  ahead,  seven  by  seven  in  the  rear, 
itx  by  six  ahead,  and  six  by  six  in  the  rear ; 
another,  on  the  principle  of  taming  the  alpha- 
bet end  to  end,  and  using  a  letter  as  far  from 
the  end  as  the  real  letter  is  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  alphabet.  Such  exposures  of 
supposed  secrets  are  not  without  their  use, 
for  the  correspondence  either  is  or  is  not  in- 
tended to  fulfil  some  praiseworthy  purpose. 
If  it  is  not,  then  may  it  be  well  to  let  senti- 
mental damsels  and  youths  know  that  their 
sighs  and  raptures  are  detected  and  laughed 
at ;  while,  if  any  really  good  and  publicly 
beneficial  object  be  held  in  view,  then  is  it 
right  to  show  that  no  cipher  is  safe,  unless 
much  more  skilfully  constructed  than  those  I 
usually  met  with  in  advertisements. 

It  is  very  little  known  how  fully  the  rules 
have  been  developed  and  laid  down  whereby 
ciphers  may  be  deciphered.  In  important 
state  matters,  the  decipherers  of  past  days 
attended  to  all  collateral  information  possible 
to  be  obtiuned — such  as  the  language  in 
which  the  cipherer  may  have  originally 
penned  his  communication,  the  period  at 
which  it  was  composed,  the  cipher  most  in 
fashion  at  that  period,  the  quarter  from 
whence  the  writing  might  possibly  come,  the 
place  to  which  it  was  probably  destined,  the 


person  for  whom  it  might  be  intended,  and 
similar  external  conditions  or  accidents. 
There  was  a  struggle  between  the  cipherers 
and  the  decipherers  of  different  nations :  the 
former,  to  devise  a  cipher  which  might  baffle 
the  latter ;  and  the  latter,  to  defeat  all  such 
attempts.  A  mere  transposition  of  letters, 
however  ingenious,  became  at  length  no  safe- 
guard against  these  sharp-witted  gentry,  and 
more  complex  arrangements  were  adopted. 
Let  us  illustrate  this.  We  will  take  six  con- 
secutive words  from  a  sentence  in  the  former 
part  of  this  article :  we  will  devise  a  mode  of 
substitution,  using  wrong  letters  in  every 
case,  but  yet  on  a  system  which  could  clearly 
be  defined  in  words,  whether  for  a  long  or  a 
short  sentence,  and  our  gibberish  will  appear 
thus: 

wkhbz  jwj  jvuclyzhuad  req  rfgr  nejymlpi. 

Now,  the  point  to  be  illustrated  is  this — ^that 
a  practised  cryptographer,  even  without 
knowing  that  the  six  words  have  been  chosen 
from  the  present  article,  would  solve  this 
mystery  by  means  of  certain  rules  which  he 
has  laid  down  for  his  guidance ;  whereas  an 
uninitiated  person,  even  with  this  knowledge, 
will  make  many  guesses  before  he  hits  upon 
the  right. 


From   Sharp's   Magftsiae. 
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BT  JAMES   AUGUSTUS   ST.   JOHN. 


Chapter  I. 


Obe  beautiful  summer's  evening  a  mendi- 
cant, who  had  been  plying  his  vocation  in 
one  of  the  villages  in  the  environs  of  Valen- 
cia, had  arrived  on  his  return  within  half  a 
mile  of  that  city,  when  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  aspect  of  a  house,  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Guadeloria.  It  was 
brilliantly  illuminated,  and  from  the  windows, 
which  were  all  open,  with  the  jalousies 
drawn  up,  came  sounds  of  joyous  music. 
The  mansion,  which  rose  amidst  a  wilderness 
of  verdure  was  surrounded  by  lovely  gar- 
dens, filled  with  a  profusion  of  beMitiful 


flowers  and  bouquets  of  orange,  citron,  and 
other  oriental  trees.  A  broad  avenae,  bor- 
dered by  shrubs,  terminated  in  a  grove  4>f 
palms,  forming  a  shady  retreat  from  the  heat 
of  the  day.  These  charming  grounds,  which 
were  only  separated  from  the  water  by  alow 
laurel  hedge,  were  profusely  ornamented  with 
statues,  fountains,  and  cool  grottos. 

Finding  the  door  open,  Pedro,  the  beggar 
ventured  to  enter,  and,  creeping  along  the 
hedge,  which  was  some  distance  from  the 
house,  stopped  where  he  had  a  fall  view  of 
the  interior  of  the  large  and  magoifioeai 
saloon,  from  which  the  sounds  of  revelry  pro* 
ceeded.    The  walk  of  this  superb  apartment 
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were  tapestried  with  garlands  of  beautiful 
blossoms,  and  the  reflection  of  countless  wax 
tapers  threw  a  softened  light  over  a  numer- 
ous and  fashionable  assemblage,  dressed  in 
the  costume  of  the  time  of  Philip  IV .  Among 
the  ladies  there  were  many  of  great  beauty, 
with  their  dark  flashing  eyes,  their  fine  glossy 
hair  sparkling  with  jewels,  and  tall  and  ele- 
gant forms.  But  there  was  one  young  girl 
among  them,  whose  beauty  was  so  remarka- 
ble that  the  whole  company  pronounced  her 
the  queen  of  the  fdte.  Donna  Julia  was  the 
daughter  of  Donna  Isabella  del  Marcos,  a 
widow  lady,  who,  having  been  left  with  three 
daughters  and  a  fortune,  had  sacrificed  her 
two  eldest  children  by  forcing  them  to  the 
veil.  The  youngest  had  been  sought  in  mar- 
riage by  a  young  cavalier  of  ffood  family  and 
fortune,  named  Don  Rinaldo  de  Quzman. 
Her  proud  and  ambitious  mother  had,  with- 
out consulting  her  daughter's  inclinations,  ac- 
cepted this  brilliant  offer.  The  festival  of 
this  night  was  in  honor  of  their  bridal,  and 
the  ceremony  was  to  be  performed  by  mid- 
night. 

Julia  looked  very  lovely  in  her  wedding 
dress,  which  was  entirely  of  white.  Her  hair, 
was  confined  by  a  superb  band  of  dia- 
monds, and  a  snowy  veil,  which  fastened  to 
the  back  of  her  head,  added  to  the  grace  of 
her  appearance.  In  no  part  of  Spdn  are  <he 
women  more  celebrated  for  their  beauty  than 
in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia ;  and  the  softness 
and  salubrity  of  the  climate  is  supposed  to 
exert  a  powerful  influence  on  their  persons. 

Along  the  whole  extent  of  the  villa  ran  a 
broad  stone  terrace,  trellised  over  with  orange, 
jasmine,  and  other  beautiful  trees.  A  spark- 
ling marble  fountain  rose  in  the  middle,  whose 
clear  and  refreshing  water  kept  this  charming 
spot  always  cool  and  pleasant.  As  Pedro, 
lying  at  his  ease  on  the  rich  verdure,  contem- 
plated the  gay  scene  before  him,  a  voice  near 
him  whispered : — 

.'•  Comrade,  what  brings  you  here  V* 

"  I  might  reply  by  asking  you  the  same 
question,  answered  Pedro  to  Diego,  the  new- 
comer. 

"  I  came  to  satisfy  my  curiosity.  I  had 
beard  that  Donna  Julia  was  to  be  married 
this  night;  and,  as  I  understood  that  the 
wedding  was  to  take  place  at  Donna  Isabella's 
country  house,  I  threw  my  wallet  over  my 
shoulder,  and  came  to  have  a  look  at  the 
bridegroom." 

Diego,  who  was  a  good  specimen  of  a 
Spanish  beggar,  had  occupied  a  niche  in  the 
porch  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  ever  since 
his  boyhood,  a  post  which  was  hereditary  in 


j> 


his  family.  As  he  was  speaking,  Julia  ap- 
proached the  open  window,  in  order  to  escape 
the  close  air  of  the  dancing  room.  By  her 
side  stood  a  tall  and  handsome  man. 

"  That  is  the  intended  bridegroom,"  said 
Diego.  "  who  is  now  speaking  to  Donna 
Julia." 

**  Do  you  know,  her  then,"  said  Pedro. 

"  Yes,"  returned  the  other,  "  but,  by  our 
lady,  that  is  not  the  countenance  of  the  man 
she  loves." 

"  What  can  you  know  about  the  matter," 
cried  Pedro." 

**  If  you  will  have  patience  to  listen,  I  will 
tell  you  a  tale  of  love  which  will  answer  all 
your  questions." 

"  Good,"  said  Pedro,  "I  am  ready. 

The  soft  serenity  of  the  night,  the  purity 
of  the  heavens,  studded  with  a  thousand 
golden  stars,  gave  a  charm  to  this  romantic 
spot,  which  was  not  unfelt  by  the  mendi- 
cants :  and,  under  the  influence,  Diego  began 
his  story  : — 

"  Donna  Isabella  del  Marcos  attends  mass 
regularly  at  the  church  of  Our  Lady.  She 
is  always  accompanied  by  Donna  Julia,  whom 
she  guards  with  the  most  jealous  care.  She 
often  speaks  kindly  to  me,  and  the  young 
lady  never  fails  to  place  a  real  in  my  hat. 
Her  extreme  beauty  drew  the  attention  of 
every  cavalier  who  passed  her  on  the  road. 
One  morning  I  observed  a  gentleman,  whom 
I  had  seen  many  times  before,  follow  the  two 
ladies  at  a  respectful  distance.  When  he^ 
saw  them  enter  the  church,  he  crossed  over 
to  where  1  was  standing,  and  beckoning  me 
apart,  said,  at  the  same  time  showing  me  a 
gold  piece  and  a  letter : — 

"'This  money  shall  be  yours,  providing 
you  contrive  to  place  this  note  in  the  hands 
of  the  young  lady  whohas  entered  the  church.' 

"The  stranger  so  took  me  by  surprise,  and 
spoke  with  such  an  air  of  authority,  that  I 
was  unable  to  refuse.  When,  therefore,  Julia 
came  out  again,  I  managed,  when  the  Argus 
eyes  of  the  mother  were  turned  another  way, 
to  fulfil  my  commission.  I,  afterwards^  out 
of  curiosity,  made  many  inquiries  about  him, 
but  could  never  learn  either  his  name  or  rank. 
After  this  morning,  I  had  often  the  same 
office  to  perform. 

"About  this  time,  Donna  Isabella  had  oc- 
casion to  leave  Valencia  for  a  short  time. 
Her  daughter  came  to  attend  mass  as  usual ; 
but  was  now  accompanied  by  a  duenna.  This 
person,  who  was  very  old  and  devout,  paid 
very  little  attention  to  her  charge,  but  kept 
her  eyes  oonstantly  fixed  on  her  book.  The 
stranger,  when  informed  of  the  absence  of 
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the  mother,  ventured  to  enter  the  church, 
and  soon  made  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  young  lady.  From  that  time  the  letters 
ceased ;  the  lovers  had,  no  doubt,  found 
some  other  means  of  communication.  At 
the  end  of  a  fortnight,  Donna  Isabella  re- 
turned,  and  a  short  time  after,  the  young 
cavalier  suddenly  disappeared. 

*'  A  Tidbie  change  soon  took  place  in  the 
young  lady's  looks.  She  became  pale  and 
sad,  and  I  often  surprised  her  in  tears.  Af- 
fairs went  on  in  this  way  for  some  time,  when, 
on  Sunday  morning,  on  entering  his  pulpit, 
the  priest  published  in  a  loud  voice  the  banns 
of  marriage  between  Don  Rinaldo  de  Guz- 
man and  Donna  Julia  del  Marcos. 

*'  I,  of  course,  imagined  that  the  young 
lady  was  going  to  marry  the  dashing  stranger 
who  had  sent  her  the  letters ;  but  the  next 
time  I  saw  her,  as  she  put  the  real  into  my 
hand,  she  said  in  a  troubled  voice — 

*' '  My  friend  pray  for  me.  I  am  very  un- 
happy.' 

"  Having  ascertained  that  the  wedding  was 
to  take  place  at  Donna  Isabella's  country 
house,  I  came  here  to  see  what  I  could  ;  but 
by  the  hair  of  the  holy  Madalene,  she  is  go- 
ing to  marry  the  wrong  person." 

"  That  remains  to  be  seen,"  said  a  deep 
voice,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the 
laurel  grove,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  tall 
figure,  wrapped  in  an  ample  cloak  and  wear- 
ing a  sombrero,  which  completely  shaded  his 
countenance,  stepped  forward  and  desiring 
Diego  to  follow  him,  retired  to  a  group  of 
trees  a  short  distance  off. 

*'  Friend,"  said  the  gentleman  to  the  men- 
dicant, "  you  have  already  served  me  faith- 
fully. Have  you  the  courage  to  carry  this 
letter  to  Donna  Julia  and  deliver  it  to  her 
without  witnesses?" 

Diego,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross',  took 
the  note  and  walked  over  in  the  direction  of 
the  house.  The  dancing  still  continued  in 
the  saloon.  Numerous  couples  stepped  grace- 
fully in  the  gay  boler6  or  the  spirited  fan- 
dango, striking  at  intervals  their  light  casta- 
nets. Julia  feelinff  fatigued  had  left  the  dan- 
cers, and  was  looking  out  on  the  night.  The 
perfumed  breeze  fanned  her  cheeks,  which 
were  flushed  by  some  powerful  emotion.  It 
was  plain  that,  under  a  mask  of  gaiety,  she 
was  a  prey  to  a  bitter  sorrow.  Her  lips 
trembled  and  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  vacancy. 
But  she  was  not  allowed  long  to  remain 
alone ;  Don  Rinaldo  joined  her,  with  his 
countenance  beaming  with  happiness.  Taking 
her  hand,  he  for  the  first  time  ventured  to 
speak  of  love ;  for  Donna  Isabella,  fearing 


that  her  daughter  might  belray  her  feeliogs, 
had  never  allowed  her  to  be  alone  with  her 
lover.  His  passionate  ^ords  were  listened  to 
in  silence  by  Julia,  but  found  no  echo  in  her 
heart.  All  was  silence  in  the  grounds ;  the 
lovely  moon  poured  a  flood  of  light  over  the 
whole  scene;  the  night  was  so  calm  that 
scarcely  a  breeze  stirred  the  leaves.  Julia 
trembled  with  emotion.  "  On  such  a  night 
as  this,"  murmured  she,  ^'  Lorenzo  pledged 
his  vows  to  me  in  the  palm-grove,  and  receiv- 
ed mine  in  return." 

The  remembrance  of  these  happy  meetings 
and  her  present  situation,  on  the  eve  of  be- 
coming the  wife  of  a  man  for  whom  she  had 
no  affection,  weighed  heavily  on  her  spirits. 
She  felt  she  was  going  to  commit  a  heavy 
sin.  As  she  thus  mused,  a  shudder  passed 
through  her  frame ;  Rinaldo  perceiving  it, 
said — 

'^  You  are  not  well,  my  love.  The  heat  of 
the  room  fatigues  you ;  let  us  leave  this  gay 
assembly.  The  water  is  beautiful,  we  can 
walk  on  the  terrace  or  descend  into  the  gar- 
den; and  we  shall  be  alone,"  added  he,  press- 
ing her  hand. 

These  tender  expressions  only  increased 
her  distress ;  but  at  that  moment  a  shadow 
passed  the  window,  and  a  whining  voice  cried 
out: 

';  Charity,  eood  lady,  for  a  poor  Christian." 

Julia  knowing  his  voice,  and  suspecting  his 
errand,  appeared  ready  to  faint.  Don  Rinal- 
do, thinking  the  beggar  had  alarmed  her — 

"That  miserable  wretch  has  frightened 
you.  I  will  have  him  kicked  into  the  road. 
How  did  he  get  in?" 

Recovering  herself  by  a  powerful  effort  she 
replied — 

^<  My  mother  has  ^iven  him  leave  to  enter ; 
she  knows  the  man." 

The  beggar  now  approached  nearer,  and 
again  repeated  his  vociferations.  Julia  lean- 
ing over  the  balcony,  as  if  to  give  him  money, 
received  the  letter.  Retiring  a  little  apart 
she  r^ad  the  words  :-^ 

*^  Are  you  going  to  break  the  solemn  en- 
gagement which  has  passed  between  as  ? 
Before  I  can  believe  in  such  treason,  I  most 
hear  it  from  your  own  lips.  Meet  me  im- 
mediately in  the  palm-grove.  Leave  that 
hollow  scene,  and  return  to  him  to  whom 
you  have  vowed  eternal  fidelity." 

Diego,  who  had  retired,  returned  to  his 
hiding-place.  In  a  few  minutes  he  saw  a 
woman  dressed  in  white,  with  her  veil  float- 
ing behind  her,  glide  stealthily  under  the 
trees  and  take  the  direction  of  the  palm- 
grove.    The  mendicant,  who  was  very  ca- 
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riotts»  crawled  on  his  bands  and  knees  after 
her,  aod^  Arrived  just  in  time  to  see  Donna 
Julia  received  in  the  arms  of  the  tall  stranger. 
After  a  fevr  moments  of  silent  emotion, 
Lorenso,  placing  the  agitated  girl  on  a  flow- 
ery bank,  and  kneeling  beside  her,  whis- 
pered— 

"  A  noble  Spaniard  never  breaks  his  vow. 
I  am  ready  to  marry  you  in  the  morning." 

"It  is  too  late,"  faltered  Julia,  "this  is 
my  bridal  festival ;  but,"  continued  she,  ^<  why 
did  you  disappear  so  suddenly,  wiihoat  ex- 
plaining the  cause  of  your  absence  ?" 

"  My  father,"  returned  Lorenzo,  "  whose 
severity  of  character  I  have  before  ex- 
plained to  you,  suddenly  arrived  on  the 
morning  after  I  last  saw  you,  and  obliged 
me  immediately  to  accompany  him  to  Ma- 
drid. I  dared  not  tell  him  of  my  engage- 
ment, as  he  would  never,  I  am  afraid,  have 
forgiven  a  misalliance,  as  he  would  have 
termed  it.  But  on  arriving  yesterday  at 
this  city,  accompanied  by  my  father,  the 
first  news  I  heard  was  of  your  intended  mar- 
riage. Overwhelmed  by  despair,  I  have 
been  hovering  about  this  spot  in  the  hopes 
of  seeing  you ;  and  should  no  doubt  have 
entered  the  saloon,  had  I  not  fortunately 
encountered  Diego.  But,"  continued  the 
excited  young  man,  his  voice  growing  louder 
and  louder,  ''  I  am  here  to  carry  you  o£f,  in 
defiance  of  my  rival." 

Julia,  interrupting  him,  inquired  why  he 
had  not  applied  to  her  mother.  '*  I  have/' 
said  she,  in  a  tremulous  tone,  '^  thrown  my- 
self at  her  feet  and  pleaded  against  this 
marriage.  I  have  told  her  that  I  have  not 
a  heari  to  bestow  ;  but,"  added  she,  with  a 
slight  touch  of  indignation,  "  when  asked  the 
name  and  rank  of  my  lover,  I  was  obliged 
to  be  silent.  You  have  so  shrouded  your- 
self in  mystery,  that  I  had  nothing  to  ex- 
plain. My  mother,  overwhelming  me  with 
reproaches,  immediately  named  my  wedding 
day.    I  am  to  be  married  at  midnight." 

*'  You  shall  never  accomplish  this  treach- 
ery," cried  her  lover.  '*  I  will  tear  you  from 
his  arms,  even  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  If 
you  wish  to  prevent  bloodshed,  you  must 
follow  me." 

"  I  will  never  follow  you,"  said  Julia,  in  a 
firm  voice,  "  but  as  your  wife.  In  that  cha- 
racter I  am  content  to  live  in  obscurity — 
work  for  you,  and,  if  necessary,  share  your 
misery ;  but  I  will  not  dishonor  myself  by 
becoming  your  mistress." 

"  By  the  honor  of  a  gentleman,  I  will  wed 
you;  but  we  must  keep  our  union  a  secret  for 
a  short  time.     I  am  my  father's  only  child, 


and  we  most  trust  to  time  to  soften  his  re- 
sentment. I  will  place  you  immediately 
with  an  old  lady,  with  whom  I  lodged  when 
I  first  became  acquainted  with  you.  But 
time  presses — the  music  has  ceased,  you  will 
be  missed." 

Just  as  he  finished  speaking,  a  murmur  of 
voices  was  heard;  and  when  the  mother, 
followed  by  her  friends,  entered  the  palm 
grove  in  search  of  her  child,  all  that  re- 
mained of  the  lovely  Julia  was  her  diamond 
band  and  her  bridal  veil. 

Donna  Isabella,  who  had  witnessed  the 
sacrifice  of  her  two  eldest  children  without 
shedding  a  tear,  uttered  bitter  lamentations 
at  the  disappearance  of  her  for  whom  she 
had  anticipated  so  brilliant  a  future.  Don 
Rinaldo  left  the  house  immediately ;  as  his 
passion  was  but  a  passing  fancy,  he  was  soon 
consoled. 

When  all  the  guests  had  departed.  Donna 
Isabella,  who,  too  late,  saw  the  error  she 
had  committed,  sent  for  her  confessor,  Fa- 
ther Antonio,  who  was  a  bigot,  and,  inacces* 
sible  to  all*  human  sympathy,  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  in  the  family  of  Donna 
Isabella.  It  was  by  his  persuasion  she  had 
placed  her  daughters  in  a  convent,  and  was 
very  angry  when  he  learned  her  project  for 
marrying  her  youngest  child.  This  priest 
was  past  the  middle  age,  but  his  face  had 
not  that  calm  serenity  which  is  the  sure  ac- 
companiment of  a  well-spent  life.  On  the 
contrary,  his  was  a  countenance  on  which, 
the  worst  passions  had  left  their  indelible 
stamp.  He  was  tail  and  meagre  in  person, 
his  forehead  was  wrinkled,  and  his  eyes  had 
a  sinister  and  unpleasant  expression.  On 
learning  the  cause  of  his  hasty  summons,  he 
overwhelmed  the  unhappy  mother  with  re- 
proaches, and  told  her  she  had  brought  this 
disgrace  on  herself  by  not  following  his 
counsels.  The  priests  in  Spain  at  this  period 
were  so  much  feared,  that  no  one  attempted 
to  dispute  their  wiU.  Donna  Isabella,  there- 
fore, listened  to  the  invectives  of  Father  An- 
tonio without  attempting  to  justify  herself. 

'*  I  must  be  allowed, '  said  the  obdurate 
priest,  *' to  act  in  this  matter' for  you.  I 
will  seek  your  daughter  and  place  her  in  a 
convent,  where,  by  prayer  and  penitence, 
she  may  expiate  her  crime." 

In  vain  Donna  Isabella  interceded  for  her 
lost  daughter.  He  was  deaf  to  her  prayers, 
and  threatened  her  with  the  horrors  of  the 
Inquisition  if  she  dared  to  interfere.  Taking 
leave  of  her,  in  a  cold  and  severe  voice,  he 
stalked  out  of  the  house  on  his  errand  of 
vengeance. 
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Chaftbr  II. 

Lorenzo  was  early  at  the  church  of  Our 
Lady,  in  search  of  Diego,  whom  he  found  at 
his  usual  post.  The  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  inquire  if  he  knew  a  discreet  priest  who, 
for  a  reward,  would  consent  *to  perform  the 
wedding  ceremony  at  midnight  that  evening. 

After  reflecting  a  moment,  the  mendicant 
replied  that  he  thought  he  did  know  of  such 
a  one,  who  lived  at  the  Convent  of  the  Do- 
minicans, situated  about  half  a  mile  up  the 

walk  of  the ,  on  the  other  side  of 

the  river.  The  stranger  desired  him  to  ar- 
range the  matter  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
when  he  had  done  so,  to  meet  him  under 
the  wall  of  the  bishop's  palace  at  nightfall. 

**  But,"  said  the  cunning  beggar,  "  on 
whose  part  am  I  to  make  the  bargain  ?" 

"On  mine,"  continued  he,  at  the  same 
time  showing  him  a  card  which  he  had  kept 
carefully  concealed  in  his  hand. 

Diego  started,  but,  making  no  remark, 
went  immediately  to  perform  his  commis- 
sion. 

During  the  conversation  between  Diego 
and  the  stranger,  Pedro,  who  was  standing 
near,  without  being  able  to  make  out  a 
single  word,  was  very  jealous  that  his  com- 
rade should  enjoy  all  this  good  luck.  No 
sooner  did  the  young  man  depart,  than  he 
determined  to  fathom  the  mystery,  and  fol- 
lowed him  at  a  distance  until  he  saw  him 
enter  the  bishop's  palace,  the  doors  of  which, 
like  the  churches,  were  besieged  by  beggars — 
real  beggars — gay,  well-fed,  but  covered 
with  rags  of  all  colors.  Approaching  one  of 
the  fraternity,  he  asked  how  trade  flourished 
in  that  neighborhood. 

**  Oh !"  returned  he,  **  we  have  been  quite 
in  luck  the  last  day  or  two.  The  Duke  of 
Sidonia  has  arrived  here,  on  a  visit  to  the 
bishop,  and  has  ordered  plenty  of  bread  and 
handsful  of  reals  to  be  distributed." 

'*  Is  the  duke  accompanied  by  any  of  his 
family?"  inquired  Pedro. 

''  Yes ;  his  only  son  is  with  him.  He  is 
also  a  brave  cavalier,  and  does  not  pass  us 
empty-handed.  That  was  he  who  entered 
the  palace  just  before  you  spoke  to  me." 

''The  murder  is  out,"  muttered  he  to 
himself.     "I  may  make  something  of  this." 

After  exchanging  a  few  more  words  with 
the  beggar,  Pedro  went  off  at  a  rapid  rate  in 
the  direction  of  the  Church  of  Our  Lady. 
Diego,  who  had  just  returned  from  his  expe- 
dition, was  already  there.  Being  more 
crafty-minded  than  his  friend,  it  was  not 
long  before  Pedro  contrived  to  learn  the 


whole  story.  He  immediately  went  to  the 
palace,  and,  informing  the  Duke  of  the  pro- 
jected marriage,  lost  no  time  in  searching 
out  Father  Antonio  for  the  same  purpose. 
Ho  was  well  rewarded  for  his  treachery. 

After  Julia  had  been  taken  from  her 
mother's  house,  she  had  been  conducted  by 
Lorenzo  to  the  ladj  with  whom  he  had  for- 
merly lodged.  This  person  had  no  suspicion 
of  his  rank.  He  had  so  well  preserved  his 
incognito,  that  she  believed  him  to  be  the 
son  of  a  rich  merchant  who  had  affairs  to 
transact  in  Valencia.  Julia,  who  now  knew 
the  name  of  her  lover,  was  aware  that  she 
had  acted  imprudently  in  leaving  her  home 
with  a  stranger;  but  she  knew  she  would 
soon  be  forgiven  wheu  she  returned  as  the 
wife  of  the  only  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Sidonia. 

As  soon  as  the  shades  of  night  had  veiled 
the  city  in  darkness,  Lorenzo  flew  to  bis 
expectant  bride»  whom  he  found  kneeling 
before  a  crucifix,  looking  pale  but  strikingly 
lovely.  She  still  wore  her  white  dress,  but 
her  veil  had  been  replaced  by  a  black  ailk 
mantle.     Lorenzo,  embracing  her,  said — 

'^Everything  is  prepared,  and  I  am  com^ 
to  conduct  you  to  the  church." 

Diego,  who  had  been  punctual  to  the  ren- 
dezvous, had  found  the  priest,  and  had  gone 
on  before  to  await  their  coming.  In  a  short 
time  Lorenzo  and  Julia,  accompanied  by  the 
landlady,  were  on  their  way  to  the  chapel. 

The  road  they  had  to  travetse  to  reach 
the  convent  of  tl^e  Dominicans,  was  a  de« 
lightful  one,  being  adorned  on  both  sides  by 
orange,  citron,  palm,  and  other  beautiful 
trees.  On  either  side  were  stone  seats^ 
placed  therefor  the  convenience  of  travellers; 
and  a  broad  carriage  road  ran  through  the 
middle;  and  the  banks  of  the  numerous 
canals,  which  intersected  the  country  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigation,  were  rich  with  golden 
flowers.  The  night  was  beautiful,  and 
silence  had  succeeded  to  the  busy  hum  of 
the  city.  All  was  tranquil,  as  the  party 
passed  the  stone  bridge  which  led  over  the 
river,  and  their  walk  was  cheered  by  the 
song  of  the  nightingale  and  the  soft  mur- 
muring of  the  water.  When  they  arrived 
at  the  convent,  which  was  hidden  in  a  grove 
of  tall  trees,  they  found  the  door  open,  the 
priest  ready,  and  Diego  in  attendance. 

When  Julia  entered  the  church,  she  was 
seized  with  a  superstitions  terror.  The 
figures  of  the  saints,  half  hid  in  gloom, 
looked  like  so  many  phantoms.  Mysterious 
voices,  which  sounded  like  words  of  warn- 
ing,  seemed  to  float  in  the  air.    Supported 
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by  her  lover,  she  approached  the  altar,  which 
was  dimly  lighted  by  one  wax  taper.  She 
knelt  by  the  side  of  Lorenzo,  and  the  wit- 
nesses being  placed,  the  ceremony  was  about 
to  begin,  when  the  doots  were  forcibly  burst 
open,  and  a  tall,  majestic-looking  personage 
entered,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  gentlemen. 
He  walked  up  to  Lorenzo,  and,  in  a  severe 
tone  of  voice,  desired  him  to  leave  the 
church  immediately  and  follow  him.  His 
son,    who   was    dreadfully    agitated,    said, 

"  Sir,  I  cannot  follow  you.  I  am  bound 
in  honor  to  keep  my  promise ;  and  having 
taken  this  young  lady  from  her  family,  I 
moat  marry  her." 

At  these  words,  the  duke,  casting  a  con- 
temptuous look  on  Julia,  who  had  not  jet  ris- 
en from  her  knees,  said — 

^'  If  you  do  not  know  how  to  guard  your 
own  honor,  I  must  do  it  for  you,  and  pre- 
vent you  forming  an  alliance  which  can  only 
bring  disgrace  on  your  family." 

At  these  insulting  words  Julia  j*ose,  and 
approached  the  angry  father,  cried,  in  an 
agitated  voice — 

^'Sir,  although  I  have  no  fortune,  my 
father  was  a  gentleman ;"  then,  turning  to  the 
spot  where  Lorenzo  was  standing,  she  add- 
ed, in  a  faltering  voice,  "  a  noble  Spaniard 
never  breaks  his  word." 

The  lover,  casting  a  mournful  look  at  her 
«nd  an  appealing  one  at  his  father,  was 
about  to  seize  Julia  in  his  arms,  and  rush 
out  of  the  church,  when  the  duke,  fearing 
for  the  consequences,  gave  a  signal ;  his 
friends  stepped  forward  and  forcibly  drag- 
ged Julia  away,  surrounded  the  young  man, 
and,  before  he  was  aware  of  their  intentions, 
drew  him  outside,  where  a  carriage  was  in 
waiting,  and  almost  lifting  him  into  it,  they 
drove  rapidly  away. 

When  the  unhappy  girl  saw  herself  de- 
serted by  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  men- 
dicant and  the  old  lady,  the  priest  having 
fled  on  the  first  alarm,  she  fainted.  On  recov- 
ering her  senses,  she  saw  standing  before  her 
a  form  that  made  her  tremble.  Father  An- 
tonio had  followed  the  duke's  party  to  the 
convent,  and  had  been  an  unseen  spectator 
of  all  that  had  passed.  In  a  solemn  tone  of 
voice  he  desired  her  to  pass  into  the  vestry 
and  change  her  bridal  attire  for  a  dress 
more  suiting  her  condition.  It  consisted  of 
a  dark  woollen  robe  and  a  large  mantle. 
Without  a  word  she  complied  with  the  or- 
ders of  her  inexorable  judge ;  and  then  de- 
siring her  to  follow  him,  he  led  the  way  to  a 
carriage  drawn  by  four  mules,  which  stood 
outside,  and,  assisting  her  to  mount,  placed 


himself  at  her  side,  and  in  a  few  moments 
they  drove  off  at  a  rapid  pace. 

As  the  carriage  entered  Valencia  dawn 
had  begun  to  appear,  and  shed  a  feeble  light 
across  the  fleecy  clouds  which  covered  the 
sky ;  and  the  silence  which  followed  the 
nocturnal  movements  (>f  a  great  city  had  not 
yet  ceased.  Julia,  struck  by  a  vague  pre- 
sentiment, returned  to  inquire  of  her  som- 
bre companion  if  he  was  conducting  her  to 
her  motner. 

**  You  have,  at  present,  no  parent,"  re- 
turned he.  "  She  refuses  to  interfere,  and  has 
placed  your  fate  in  my  hands.  I  am  con- 
ducting you  to  a  convent,  where  you  will  be 
expected  to  take  the  veil,  and  expiate,  by 
prayers  and  penitence,  the  crime  }  ou  have 
committed." 

In  vain  the  unhappy  Julia  tiied  to  soften 
his  stem  nature.  Finding  her  pleading  of 
no  avail,  she,  wrapping  her  head  m  her  man- 
tle, feigned  to  sleep.  Father  Antonio  only 
stopped  on  the  road  for  rest  and  refreshment, 
and  hastened  on  till  he  reached  a  secluded 
hamlet  situated  a  few  miles  from  Madrid. 

Not  far  from  this  solitary  spot  rose  a  convent 
belonging  to  the  order  of  St.  Francis  ;  but 
it  had  been  for  a  long  time  abandoned  by  the 
monks,  owing  to  the  insalubrity  of  the  air. 
The  dark  waters  of  the  Tagus  washed  its 
dreary  walls,  and  as  the  current  is  almost 
stagnant  during  the  hot  months  of  summer, 
it  engenders  the  worst  kind  of  malaria.  The 
building  was  now  occupied  by  nuns,  who 
were  often  attacked  by  a  low  fever,  which 
destroyed  their  health,  and  often  cost  many 
of  them  their  lives. 

To  this  dreary  spot  was  Julia  conducted 
by  the  superstitious  priest,  who  thought  he 
was  only  doing  his  duty  in  rescuing  a  soul 
from  perdition.  When  he  had  arranged 
with  the  lady  abbess  for  her  board,  he  con- 
cluded, by  charging  her  to  subject  her  to 
the  strictest  discipline,  and  if  she  should  re- 
fuse to  take  the  veil  at  the  end  of  her  novi- 
tiate, the  most  rigorous  methods  were  to  be 
resorted  to. 

For  two  years  did  Julia  resist  flll  the  en- 
deavors of  the  abbess  to  take  the  veil.  Tired 
of  her  obstinacy,  she  tried  mentices.  The 
poor  gill  lost  by  degrees  her  health  and 
spirits.  In  her  despair  she  often  contempla- 
ted the  dark  waters  which  flowed  beneath 
the  windows  of  her  cell,  but  religion,  and 
her  hope  of  ultimate  escape,  restrained  her. 
In  spite  of  all  efforts,  the  recollection  of  her 
lover  pursued  her  everywhere.  It  rose  be- 
fore her  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  followed 
I  her  to  the  foot  of  the  altar,  where  instead 
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of  praying,  she  mourned  over  her  vanished 
happiness.  In  the  bosom  of  ibis  holy  re- 
treat she  carried  in  the  depths  of  her  heart 
the  consuming  fire  of  the  most  violent  of 
human  passions.  From  the  first  day  she 
had  entered  the  convent  she  had  submitted 
to  the  strict  rules  of  the  order  without  a 
murmur;  and  sister  Frances,  as  she  was 
called  by  the  abbess,  was  a  great  favorite 
with  her  companions.  She  wore  the  usual 
dress  of  a  novice,  which  had  not  been  alter- 
ed for  many  years.  It  consisted  of  a  while 
cap,  with  narrow  border,  allowing  part  of 
her  beautiful  hair  to  be  seen  ;  over  a  black 
camlet  petticoat  she  wore  a  dark  stuff  robe, 
and  from  her  girdle  hung  a  pincushion  and 
a  pair  of  Ecissors. 

But  this  grave  costume  could  neither 
hide  the  elegance  of  her  form  nor  the  deli- 
cacy of  her  complexion,  which,  owing  to 
her  sedentary  life,  had  become  a  little  pale. 
From  her  cell,  which  was  furnished  with 
great  simplicity,  she  had  the  prospect  of  a 
large  garden,  thickly  planted  with  trees, 
where  the  nuns  took  their  exercise.  On  a  low 
wooden  bedstead  was  placed  a  single  mat- 
trass,  with  the  usual  covering.  A  smsll 
table,  a  crucifix,  and  a  chair,  completed  the 
arrangements.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  pictures  of  saints,  a  collection  which  had 
been  made  by  the  different  occupiers  of  the 
chamber,  and  had  been  left  as  a  legacy  when 
death  or  other  cause  summoned  the  owners. 

One  day,  as  Julia  was  returning  from  at- 
tending mass,  she,  in  passing  the  vestry,  saw 
a  door  open  just  inside  of  it,  belonging  to  a 
large  closet.  With  a  rapid  glance,  she  ob- 
served that  it  contained  a  collection  of  clothes 
belonging  to  the  different  persons  who  bad 
placed  them  there  when  they  took  the  nov- 
ice's garb.  Julia  instantly  conceived  the 
idea,  ihrit  if  she  could  obtain  one  of  those 
dresses  it  might  facilitate  her  escape.  That 
very  night  she  determined  to  try. 

Accordingly,  when  the  convent  was  plunged 
in  repose,  Julia  glided  stealthily  across 
the  corridor,  and  soon  reached  the  chapel. 
A  single  taper  burnt  on  the  altar,  and  a  light- 
ed lamp  hung  before  a  figure  of  the  Virgin ; 
but  the  other  end  of  the  church  was  plunged 
in  obscurity.  In  the  middle  was  planted  a 
stake  to  which  a  cord  was  attached,  intended 
for  a  punishment  for  breach  of  discipline, 
the  culprits  being  obliged  to  kneel  there  a 
given  time  with  the  cord  round  their  necks 
and  a  reversed  torch  in  their  hands. 

Julia  was  soon  engaged  in  searching 
among  these  spoils  of  vanity  for  a  disguise 
which  might  suit  her  purpose.    When  she 


I  had  taken  what  was  necessary,  to  which  she 
I  added  a  quantity  of  cord  in  order  to  make  a 
I  ladder,  she  prepared  to  return.  The  taper 
on  the  altar  and  the  lamp  in  her  hand, 
enabled  her  to  perceive  the  figures  in  the 
niches,  and  the  portraits  of  the  saints  and 
martyrs  of  the  Seraphic  order.  Some  parts 
of  the  walls  were  covered  with  paintings  of 
the  most  striking  scenes  of  martyrdom ;  but, 
happily,  time  and  the  humidity  of  (he  place, 
lad  so  destroyed  them,  that  the  hideous 
details  were  scarcely  to  be  distinguished. 
As  Julia  cast  her  eyes  round,  her  heart 
palpitated,  and  she  sighed  deeply.  Her 
mind  wandered  to  the  night  when  she  had 
been  conducted  to  the  church  of  the  Do- 
minicans. 

'^How  I  have  suffered  since,*' murmured 
she,  as,  on  tiptoe,  she  gained  her  cell. 

She  had  scarcely  time  to  hide  her  treasures, 
when  the  clock  struck  half-past  four,  and 
instantly  a  confused  hum  was  heard  ;  all  the 
doors  were  opened  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
nuns  flocked  to  the  chapel  to  attend  morning 
prayers. 

The  following  night  Julia  spent  in  finish- 
ing her  ladder,  and  the  next  was  fixed  for 
her  attempted  escape.  The  weather  was 
fine,  and  no  sound  was  heard  but  the  distant 
barking  of  dogs.  After  assuming  her  dis- 
guise, Julia  made  a  packet  of  her  convent 
aress,  and  threw  it,  together  with  her  san- 
dals, on  to  a  narrow  neck  of  land  which 
separated  the  walls  of  the  convent  from  the 
river.  She  then  thre^  the  ladder  over  the 
window,  which  opened  outside,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  draw  it  down  after  her ;  and  kneeling 
down  and  recommending  herself  to  her 
Maker,  she  prepared  for  her  perilous  at- 
tempt. At  this  moment  nciiher  her  head 
nor  her  heart  failed  her ;  but  she  had  not 
descended  many  yards  on  her  frail  support, 
before  she  turned  giddy ;  a  cold  perspira- 
tion broke  out  over  her;  her  fee{>le  firms 
were  almost  paralyzed ;  and  her  strength 
failed  her  as  she  hung  over  the  frightful 
abyss.  Phantoms  appeared  flying,  around, 
and  she  fancied  she  heard  the  flapping  of 
their  wings.  Her  eyes  closed  ;  and  in  a  few 
moments  all  would  have  been  over,  when 
suddenly  she  felt  a  support  under  her  foot. 
The  projecting  sill  of  a  window  had  saved 
her  from  certain  death.  After  awhile,  she 
renewed  her  efforts,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
arrived  breathlessly  on  the  gronnd.  Her 
first  care  was  to  roll  up  the  cord,  and, 
attaching  a  stone  to  it,  she  threw  it  into  the 
river. 

Two  hoars  later,  on  finding  her  door  closed 
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at  the  call  for  matins,  tbe  abbess  forced 
open  ber  cell.  On  seeing  the  window  open, 
she  looked  out,  but  instantly  drew  back  in 
terror. 

*'  Fall  on  your  knees,  my  children/'  said 
she,  •*  and  pray  for  the  poor  soul.  Sister 
Frances  has  drowned  herself." 

Julia  walked  on  at  a  rapid  pace,  the  moon 
lighting  her  path.  But  the  sun  had  risen 
high  in  the  east  when  she  arrived  at  a  se- 
cluded spot  on  the  borders  of  a  delightful 
stream.  On  one  side  was  a  small  wood 
carpeted  with  flowers,  and  completely  em- 
bowered by  the  thickness  of  the  foliage. 
The  poor  girl,  exhausted  by  her  journey,  lay 
down  in  the  coppice  and  slept,  cradled  by 
the  perfumed  breeze  of  the  morning.  The 
wood  was  alive  with  deer,  which  bounded 
backward  and  forward,  but  did  not  venture 
to  disturb  the  sleeper,  who,  half-hidden  in 
her  silvery  bower,  was  unconscious  of  their 
presence. 

Julia  had  slept  several  hours,  when  she 
was  startled  by  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels. 
She  rose,  and,  running  to  the  roadside,  saw 
a  travelling  coach  approaching  her  at  a  rapid 
pace.  When  it  came  opposite  to  where  she 
was  standing,  she  saw  it  contained  a  middle 
aged  lady  and  her  maid.  These  persons 
bad  been  visiting  at  a  distant  town,  and  were 
returning  to  Madrid.  Seeing  a  young  girl 
alone  in  so  solitary  a  spot,  and  dressed  m  tbe 
fashion  of  a  beggar,  twice  she  desired  the 
postilion  to  stop,  and,  beckoning  Julia  to 
approach,  she  questioned  her.  Clasping 
her  hands  and  weeping  bitterly,  she  begged 
the  lady  to  protect  her,  and  said  that  she 
had  fled  from  a  home  where  she  had  been 
harshly  treated.  The  lady,  thinking  so  inge- 
nuous a  countenance  could  not  deceive,  and 
pitying  her  forlorn  position,  desired  her  to 
follow  the  carriage,  and  said  she  would  car- 
ry her  to  Madrid. 

The  grateful  girl  accepted  the  ofifer ;  and 
in  a  short  time  the  travellers  came  in  sight  of 
the  capital,  which  is  entered  by  an  avenue 
of  pine  trees.  They  alighted  at  a  magnifi- 
cent mansion  near  the  gate  of  the  Sun. 
After  Julia  had  partaken  of  some  refreshment, 
she  was  shown  into  an  elegant  apartment, 
where  a  bath  and  a  change  of  linen  was 
provided  for  her.  No  sooner  did  Julia  find 
herself  alone,  than  she  ran  to  examine  her 
face  in  the  glass,  and  was  delighted  to  find 
that,  though  she  looked  a  little  pale,  her 
beauty  was  unimpaired.  In  the  morning, 
she  was  received  in  an  elegant  breakfast- 
room,  which  opened  on  a  magnificent  gar- 
den. 

The  lady,  by  her  kindness,  soon  won  the 


^nfidence  of  her  young  ^uest.  Julia  told 
her  tale,  and  was  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
lady,  who  was  a  rich  widow,  knew  Lorenzo's 
family.  His  father  being  dead,  he  was  now 
Duke  of  Sidonia  ;  and,  though  abroad  at 
present,  was  expected  at  Madrid  shortly. 
Donna  Mercida  promised  to  write  to  Valen- 
cia, where  she  had  a  friend  who  would  make 
inquiries  about  Julia's  mother.  In  due  time 
an  answer  came.  Donna  Isabella  was  dead. 
She  had  not  survived  the  loss  of  her  child 
three  months.  Father  Antonio,  who  had 
never  divulged  the  place  of  her  retreat,  was 
also  no  more.  Donna  Isabella  had  left  him 
all  her  property ;  but  he  did  not  live  long  to 
enjoy  his  ill-gotten  gains.  Although  she  bad 
been  the  cause  of  her  daughter's  misfortunes, 
the  afi'ectionategirl  long  grieved  for  her  loss  ; 
and  Donna  Mercida,  delighted  to  possess  so 
agreeable  a  companion,  in  order  to  distract 
her  mind  from  her  situation,  took  her  with 
her  into  the  gay  world.  They  visited  thea- 
tres, balls,  and  festivals ;  and  Julia,  who  gra- 
dually recovered  her  spirits,  was  delighted 
with  everything  she  saw.  In  this  manner 
another  year  passed  away.  The  lovely  girl 
had  merged  into  the  elegant  woman.  She 
was  tranquil  if  not  happy. 

One  evening  Donna  Mercida,  accompanied 
by  Julia,  went  to  a  masked  ball  at  the  house 
of  a  friend.  On  reaching  the  mansion  she 
found  all  the  place  in  a  blaze  of  light,  and 
the  company  passed  through  rows  of  obse- 
quious lacqueys.  On  entering  the  superb 
saloon,  they  found  that  most  part  of  the 
company  bad  arrived.  The  gentlemen  wore 
black  dominos,  and  the  hdies  were  masked. 
Julia  and  her  friend  sat  a  little  apart,  wish- 
ing to  contemplate  the  gay  scene  before  they 
jomed  the  dancers.  They  had  not  been  long 
seated  before  the  doors  were  thrown  open, 
and  a  tall  domino  entered,  followed  by  a  suite 
of  gentlemen.  The  stranger  crossed  the 
room  and  remained  standing,  leaning  against 
one.  of  the  pillars  which  supported  the  or- 
chestra. Julia,  whose  eyes  had  unconscious- 
ly followed  this  figure,  suddenly  grasped 
Donna  Mercida's  arm,  as  if  to  sustain  her- 
self;  and  before  she  could  detain  her,  she 
had  left  her  side  and  was  threading  her  way 
through  the  dancers. 

When  she  reached  the  other  end  of  the 
apartment  she  glided  behind  the  pillar,  and 
whispered,  loud  enough  for  the  stranger  to 
hear: 

'*  A  noble  Spaniard  never  breaks  his  word.'* 

The  domino  turned  round,  but  Julia  had 

disappeared  like  a  shadow,  and  was  seated 

.  by  her  friend  before  the  gentleman  could  re- 

I  cover  from  his  astonishment.    Julia  could 
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see,  from  the  place  where  she  was  sitting, 
that  he  passed  rapidly  backwards  and  for- 
wards through  the  crowd,  trying  to  get  a 
sight  of  each  lady's  face.  Fearing  to  be 
recognized  in  so  public  a  spot,  she  begged 
her  friend  to  leave,  after  explaining  her  mo- 
tive for  wishing  to  do  so. 

The  remainder  of  the  tale  may  be  soon 
told.  The  Duke  of  Sidonia,  for  of  course 
the  reader  is  prepared  to  hear  that  h  was  he 
Julia  had  seen  in  the  ball-room,  ascertained, 
by  making  inquiries,  that  a  young  person 
answering  her  description  had  been  for  some 
time  under  Donna  Mercidn's  protection.  lo 
a  very  few  days  he  was  seated  by  the  side 
of  her  he  had  never  forgotten. 


I  In  a  week  or  so,  he  presented  the  beauti- 
ful Julia  to  the  fashionable  world  bm  the 
Duchess  of  Sidonia.  Some  time  after,  Diego, 
who  had  found  his  way  to  Madrid — business 
being  slack  in  Valencia — ^presented  himself 
at  the  palace  of  his  former  patrons.  He  was 
well  received,  and  overwhelmed  with  pre- 
sents ;  but  he  refused  a  post  which  was  of- 
fered to  him  in  the  Duke's  household.  A 
wandering  life  had  become  a  habit,  and  he 
would  never  be  able  to  be  contented  in  one 
spoL  He  accepted  the  gold,  but  did  not 
change  his  occupation.  Pedro,  the  traitor, 
disappeared  from  the  scene,  and  it  was  con- 
jectured that  he  had  joined  a  band  of  Bohe- 
mians. 


From  Tail's  Magasine. 
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SocisTT,  like  a  cowardly  and  hypocritical 
government,  whose  policy  of  suppression 
muffles  the  life  it  cannot  destroy  in  free 
hearts,  has  to  pay  the  penalty  which  always 
waits  upon  a  policy  of  suppression.  The 
ground  is  mined  beneath  her;  perils  peep 
over  her  shoulder;  the  air  she  breathes  is  thick 
curses.  She  is  threatened  by  conspiracies 
of  «ikll  sorts  and  sizes,  and  some  of  those 
whom  she  welcomes  most  warmly  to  her 
bosom,  after  her  own  selfish  fashion,  actually 
carry  at  their  girdles  the  weapons  that  are 
to  let  out  her  tainted  life. 

In  political  reform,  the  work  is  often  ac- 
complished by  one  vivid,  bloody  coup^  and 
the  first  man  to  mount  the  barricade  and 
give  his  breast  to  the  bullet  is  a  hero.  In 
social  reform,  it  is  dififerent ;  and  the  man 
who,  to  his  wounding  and  to  his  hurt,  breaks 
through  a  conventionalism,  is  sure  to  be  re- 
minded of  what  he  *'  owes  to  society."  He 
is  not  a  hero,  he  is  a  "  poker,*'  a  nuisance,  a 
pestilent  fellow,  who  ruffles  the  placid  atmos- 
phere of  les  convenances  by  his  *^  counter- 
check quarrelsome*'  and  '*  lie  direct  ;*'  and 
he  roust  be  taught  manners.  Let  us  be  mo- 
derate.   Let  us 

"  take  the  bright  ideals  of  our  souls, 
And  lock  them  fast  away. 


Nor  ever  dream  that  thiugs  so  beaotilul 
Were  meant  for  day," 

and  behave  like  "respectable  people." 
There  is  reason  in  all  things,  and  Uiere  are 
three-per-cents  and  dinners.  H-y'a  fa^i  tt 
fagot.  The  case  is  complicated.  Let  as  con- 
fess the  truth  in  holes  and  comers,  act  daily 
falsehoods,  look  sharp  after  our  vines  and 
fig-trees,  and — say  our  prayers.  Martyrs, 
and  other  disappointed  people,  may  console 
themselves,  if  they  please,  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  in  the  next  world  they  will  have 
moderate  people  to  black  their  boots ;  but 
such  matters  are  too  high  for  us,  and  we 
will  stick  to  gravitation  and  solid  podding. 

That  is  what  society  says,  and  the  hypocri- 
tical jade  gets  served  with  her  own  sauee. 
She  is  allowed  to  languish  m  chronic  filth, 
miserry,  and  shame,  while  a  chronic  process 
of  amendment  is  being  carried  on. 

Of  all  the  guarded  but  deep-laid  conspi- 
racies which  threaten  the  existence  of  sooal 
life  in  England  upon  its  present  terms,  that 
which  ramifies  so  widely  in  our  literature  is  the 
most  threatening.  The  Beast  of  social  wrong 
and  falsehood  is  receiving  its  deadly  wound, 
which  shall  not  be  healed,  from  the  petted 
favorites,  of  whom  it  speaks  mincingiy  luid 
tenderly,  in  nalon^  and  street,  and  market* 
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place.  Men  Uke  CarlyK  Thackeray,  EiDgs- 
fej,  and  Tenoyson  speak  with  a  forked 
tODgne,  and  addresa  two  audiences.  Their 
prophetic  inspiration  is  spoken  to  the  think- 
ers, to  the  men  and  women  who  vfill  nnder- 
stand,  and  who  themselves  influence  public 
opinion.  Their  poetry,  their  style,  their  sar 
tire,  their  humor,  their  invention,  are  aimed 
at  the  million,  who  do  not  comprehend  their 
inspirations,  but  among  whom  these  quali- 
ties sometimes  serve  to  wing  a  shaft  of  truth 
which  may  quiver  and  rankle  m  the  right  place. 
The  song  is  heard  by  a  million  listeners,  but 
its  burden  is  caught  by  a  few  only.  The  bur- 
den is  taken  up  by  the  few,  and  both  the 
music  and  the  meaning  are  diluted  for  the 
lower  tiers  of  the  audience.  And  so  the 
process  is  repeated,  downward,  and  onward, 
and  onward — 

Oar  echoes  roll  from  seal  to  soul 
Aud  are  not  lost  forever ! 

We  have  before  remarked  in  this  series  of 
papers  that  if  the  multitude  knew  the  real 
'^  doctrine"  of  the  Rabbis  they  swear  by, 
they  would  turn  and  rend  them.  It  is  al- 
most amusing  to  think  of  the  innocence  with 
which  they  allow  the  viper  of  social  revolu- 
tion to  warm  itself  in  their  bosoms,  and  lay 
its  eggs  on  their  drawing-room  tables  under 
their  yery  noses.  But  they  do,  and,  fortu- 
nately for  us  all,  they  cannot  help  them- 
selves. It  is  hardly  an  over-statement,  we 
think,  to  put  the  matter  thus: — Select  a 
council  of  the  most  advanced  intellects  in 
every  leading  department  of  human  thought, 
sentiment,  and  knowledge — take  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Carlyle,  Tennyson,  Kingsley, 
Liebig,  and  so  on,  and  put  them  on  their  al- 
legiance to  truth,  saying — '*  Gentlemen-^ 
From  circumstances  which  I  need  not  ez> 
plain,  I  find  myself  in  a  difficult  position. 
One  of  two  things  I  must  do — a  fate  is  upon 
me,  and  I  can  choose  no  via  media.  I  must 
go  altogether  toith  the  stream,  and  live  ex- 
actly after  the  model  of  my  neighbors. 
Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson  ;  or  I  must  go 
dead  against  the  stream,  and  do  just  the 
reverse  of  what  is  done  by  those  respecta- 
ble individuals  {very  respectable— silk  um- 
brellas, silver  forks,  seat  in  church,  &c.,  &c.) 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  hour  to  hour. 
Now,  this  being  my  predicament,  and  my 
object  being  to  compass  the  Absolute  Right 
— in  one  word,  to  live  a  noble  life — on  your 
honors,  gentlemen,  as  lieges  of  the  radiant 
goddess  who  dwells  in  Sun,  and  sees  things 
85  they  are,  tell  me,  which  shall  I  do?    Is 
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it  peace  or  war  ?'*  And  the  council  thus 
adjourned,  would  answer, — **  Anxious  inqui- 
rer, go  agairut  the  stream.  It  is  the  s^er 
alternative."  We  say  we  believe  this  to  be  no 
overstatement;  but  did  the  estimable  Mrs. 
Qrundy  ever  put  the  case  thus  to  herself,  or 
came  to  our  conclusion  upon  it  ?  We  suspect 
not.  Dear  old  soul!  how  her  eyes  would 
blink  at  the  thought  of  it!  ...  . 

From  the  noble  army  of  prophetic  con- 
spirators who  are  carrying  on  works  of  Bocihl 
destruction  and  renovation  under  cover  of 
literary  forms,  we  select  for  this  month's  pa- 
per one  with  whom  our  sympathy  is  aa 
broad  as  it  is  deeply  respectful — and,  we 
would  add,  a£fectionate ;  for  Charlss  Kings- 
let  is  a  man  whom  it  is  hard  not  to  love. 
He  is  not,  perhaps,  the  best  understood  of 
the  prophetic  order;  because,  among  other 
reasons,  he  speaks  English  ;  which  is  not 
intelligible  to  Endishmen  just  now,  on  ac- 
count of  (what  l<useli  called,  speaking  of 

Dante  or  Tasso)  "  d d  ignorance  of  de 

language"  in  a  Christian  community  where 
such  artistic  forms  of  lying,  as  perversion 
and  suppression,  constitute  the  polite  recre- 
ation. But  pax  sit  rebus — with  time  and 
patience,  the  leaf  of  the  mulberry  tree  be- 
comes satin,  and  he  can  wait. 

We  are  not  sure  that  we,  or  the  Muses,  or 
any  one  else  whom  it  may  concern,  can  count 
the  leaves  in  Mr.  Kingsley's  crown.  He  is 
poet ;  he  is  novelist ;  he  is  a  descriptive  writer 
of  extraordinary  power;  he  is  a  pattern 
preacher ;  he  is  a  practical  social  reformer ; 
he  is  a  metaphysician  ;  he  is  a  naturalist.  His  * 
literary  career  has  been  short,  but  the  man 
who  wanted  all  his  works  from  Mudie's  at 
once  would  have  to  quadruple  his  annual 
subscription ;  and,  if  he  went  to  fetch  them, 
would  require  a  full-sized  infant  perambula- 
tor to  bring  them  away  in.  Taft's  is  not  a 
bookseller's  catalogue,  so  we  merely  intimate 
that  his  productions  run  in  linked  sweetness 
lon^  drawn  out,  from  "  The  Saint's  Trage- 
dy'' to  "Glaucus;  or  the  Wonders  of  the 
Shore,"  and  are  neither  of  them  of  an  in- 
fantine degree  of  merit,  notwithstanding  our 
anti-Malthusian  figure  of  speech. 

A  very  able  and  respected  contemporary 
has  the  impertinence  to  say  that  Mr.  Kings- 
ley  is  a  man  with '  seniua  and — a  hobby. 
The  meaning  is  that  he  is  a  bom  lyrist,  and 
would  never  go  out  of  his  way  to  write  novels, 
if  he  had  not  a  societarian  theory  to  urge. 
That  he  is  a  lyric  poet,  we  do  not  doub^ 
it  is  his  crowning  glorv ;  but  that  he  would 
in  any  case,  "  hobby  or  no  hobby,  have 
produced  works  of  fiction  and  of  metaphy- 
60 
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sico-ethical  speculation  we  feel  sure.  He  ib 
naturally  a  many-sided  man ;  "  Glaucus" 
was  quite  as  spontaneously  produced  as 
«  The  Saint's  Tragedy  ;*'  "  Westward-Ho !" 
not  less  so  than  either.  Mr.  Eingsley  is  no 
more  a  man  of  one  idea  than  the  Thomas 
Carlyle  to  whose  teaching  he  owes  some- 
what; only  a  certain  obtrusive  impatience, 
hurry,  and  dash  of  style,  a  peculiar  dogma- 
Uo  mannerism  of  his  own,  irritates  his  read- 
ers, and  makes  them  now  and  then  cry  State  ! 
if  you  are  as  tedious  as  a  King,  do  not  bestow 
it  all  on  our  worships  I  Perhaps  this  matter 
lies  in  a  nutshell :  Mr.  Eingsley  is  above  all 
things,  and  at  all  times  a  preacher — when 
he  is  not  a  poet ;  and  no  one  likes  to  be  per- 
petually preached  to. 

The  leading  idea  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  teach- 
ing is — to  reunite  Qod  and  nature,  godliness 
and  life,  which  have  been  wilfully  divorced 
by  the  fancies  and  selfishness  of  men.  The 
world  is  God's  world  ;  life  is  a  sacrament ; 
every  good  and  perfect  gift  cometh  from 
above  ;  everything,  whether  we  eat  or  drink, 
or  whatsoever  we  do,  is  to  be  done  to  God's 
glory. 

This  may  seem  nothing  new,  but  it  is  so,  in 
its  full  significance,  to  what  is  called  the 
Christian  world.  In  point  of  fact  an  anti- 
thesis exists  in  the  popular ''  religious''  intel- 
lect between  the  kingdom  of  God  and  *•*  the 
world."  In  expectation  of  the  speedy  re- 
turn oC^  their  master  to  take  up  the  sceptre, 
the  early  Christians  sought  **  a  city  yet  to 
come,"  and  pronounced  an  anathema  upon 
**  the  world.  Mr.  Eingsley,  and  all  teach- 
ers of  the  Broad  Church  School,  seek  to  re- 
move that  anathema.  They  say.  Here  is  the 
Kingdom  of  God ;  His  royal  symbol  is  on 
every  green  blade,  and  on  every  creeping 
thing ;  on  every  thought  and  every  passion 
of  your  complex  nature ;  His  will  shall  be  done 
on  this  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven ;  become  as 
little  children,  and  enter  this  realm. 

The  **  Evangelical"  view  of  the  relation  of 
Divine  Truth  to  life  may  be  vaguely  held 
and  seldom  expressed  except  in  the  rhapso- 
dical form  ;  but  it  is  plainly  not  identical  with 
Charles  Kingsley's.  Jane  (or  £mily)  Tay- 
lor writes : — 

Cease,  my  fond,  fluttering  heart ! 

Come,  struggle  to  be  free ! 
The  world  and  thou  inuBt  part. 

How  hard  so  e*er  it  be. 
My  tremblincr  spirit  owns  it  just, 
But  cleaves  yet  closer  to  Me  duel ! 

Dr.  Watts  falls  in  lore,  **  after  his  small 
model,"  as  Lord  Baoon  says,  with  the  mag- 


nificent woman  who  afterwards  becomes 
Mrs.  Rowe.  Dr.  Watts  is  only  five  feet  high. 
Mrs.  Rowe  says,  not  unnaturally,  and  we 
hope  not  unamlably,  "  she  admires  the  jewel, 
but  despises  the  casket."  Dr.  Watts — 
whose  memory  we  love  and  reverence,  and 
whose  character  and  talents  have  never,  we 
think,  received  full  justice — ^relieyes  his 
mind  with  a  hymn  like  this : — 

My  soul  forsakes  her  vam  delight, 
And  bids  the  world  fareyrell. 

Base  as  the  dirt  beneath  my  feet, 
And  mischievous  as  hell. 

No  longer  will  I  seek  voor  love, 
Or  ask  your  friendship  more, — 

7%e  happineee  I  now  approve 
Is  not  within  your  power. 

Had  I  the  pinions  of  a  dove, 
I'd  climb  the  heavenly  road, — 

There  sits  my  Saviour  drest  in  love, 
And  there  my  smiling  God ! 

What  was  "  the  world"  from  which  Mias 
Taylor  thought  it  «  just"  *'  to  part  ?"  Had 
she  any  right  to  chide  her  **  fond,  flntterinff 
heart,"  or  was  her  **  fond,  fluttering  heart'' 
in  its  right  place  ?  Had  Dr.  Watts  any  ban- 
ness  to  call  a  fine  woman  a  '*  vain  delight,'* 
and  repudiate  the  world  as  "  base  as  dirt  ?*' 
Was  there,  on  aHy  true  Christian  ground, 
a  real  antithesis  between  "  the  happiness  I 
now  approve,"  and  such  happiness  as  be  might 
have  found  in  an  evening  in  the  lady*s  so- 
ciety, if  she  had  happened  to  admire  the 
casket,  and  let  her  hair  droop  on  the  little 
divine's  shoulder  ?  Mr.  Kingsley  says,  lfo« 
to  most  of  these  questions ;  and  as  to  <*  the 
world,"  he  sayv  it  is  God's  world,  that  beauty 
and  joy,  and  animal  happiness,  are  Qods 
ffifts,  and  that  neither  Miss  Taylor  or  any- 
body else  has  a  right  to  call  them  bad  namea 
and  **  part"  from  them.  No,  nor  to  accept  Aem 
eulkily  or  timidly,  under  protest,  lliia  is 
what  Mr.  Kingsley's  answer  would  be,  we 
suspect ;  and  we  will  support  our  conjeetuie 
by  a  few  extracts  from  his  '^  Village  Scenery.*' 
First  let  us  see  what  he  has  to  say  of 

god's  wobld. 

This  very  104th  Psalm,  for  instance,  speaks 
entirely  about  things  which  we  hardly  care  or 
even  think  it  proper  to  mention  in  church  now* 
It  speaks  of  thisrearth  entirely  and  the  thiojgs  on 
it.  Of  the  light,  the  clouds,  and  wind — orhille 
and  valleys,  and  the  spring  ou  the  htll-*eides— of 
wild  beasts  and  birds— of  grass,  and  com,  and 
wine  and  oil — of  the  sun  and  moon,  night  and 
day — the  great  sea,  the  ships  and  the  fisnea,  and 
all  the  wonderful  and  nameless  creatures  wMeb 
people  the  waters — the  very  birds'  nests  in  the 
high  trees,  and  the  rabbits  burrowing  among  the 
rocks — nothing  on  earth  but  this  psahn  thinks  it 
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worth  mentioniag.  And  all  thu*  which  wb 
would  expect  to  find  only  in  a  book  of  nataral 
history  I  is  in  the  Bible,  in  one  of  the  psalms, 
written  to  be  sang  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem, 
before  the  throne  of  the  livins  God  and  His  glo- 
ry, which  used  to  be  seen  in  that  Temple — inspir- 
ed, as  we  all  believe,  by  God's  Spirit,  God's 
own  word,  in  short ;  thai  is  worth  thinking  of. 
Surely  the  man  who  wrote  this  must  have  thought 
very  difterently  about  this  world,  with  its  fields  and 
woods,  and  beasts  and  birds,  from  what  we  think. 

We  should  have  wished  to  say  or  sing 

something  spiritual,  as  we  call  it ;  at  all  events 
something  very  different  from  the  104th  Psalm, 
about  woods,  and  rivers,  and  dumb  beasts.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  even  some  of  the  old  Jews  thought  them- 
selves spiritual  and  parenoiinded  for  looking  down 
on  this  psalm,  and  on  David  for  writing  it.  Very 
liikely,  lor  men  have  had  such  thoughts  in  all 
ages,  and  will  have  them.  But  the  man  who 
wrote  this  psalm  had  no  such  thoughts.  He  said 
himself,  in  thii  same  psalm,  that  his  words  would 
please  God.  Nay,  he  is  not  speaking  and  preach- 
ing (Utotu  God  in  this  psalm,  as  I  am  now,  in  my 
sermon ;  but  he  is  doing  more — he  is  speaking  to 
God — a  much  more  solemn  thing,  it  you  will 
think  of  it.  .  .  •  David  looked  on  the  earth  as 
God's  earth ;  we  look  on  it  as  man's  earth,  or  no- 
body's earth He  felt  that  he  belonged  to 

this  world,  and  must  not  forget  it  or  neglect  it ; 
that  this  earth  was  his  workneld  and  his  lesson- 
book **  As  a  garment  shalt  thou  change 

them."  Ay  !  there  was  David's  secret.  He  saw 
that  this  earth  and  skies  are  Grod's  garment — the 
garment  by  which  we  see  God  ;  and  that  is  what 
our  forefathers  saw,  too,  and  what  we  have  for- 
gotten. We  say,  *'  The  light  shines."  David 
says  something  more—*'  Thou,  O  God,  adornest 
Thyself  with  light  as  with  a  curtain."  We  say, 
*'  The  clouds  fly  and  the  wind  blows."  David 
says/' God  makes  the  clouds  his  chariot,  and 
walks  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind." 

Next  let  us  hear  him  for  a  few  minutes 
concerning   . 

THE   WORK-  or  god's  SPIBIT — "  EVEBT  GOOD  AJID 


PERFECT  GIFT." 

First,  now,  that  common  gifl  of  strength  and 
courage.  Who  gives  you  that  ?  Who  gave  it 
David  7  For  he  that  gives  it  to  one  is  most  likely 
to  be  he  that  gives  it  to  another.  David  says  to 
God,  *^  Thou  teachest  my  hands  to  war,  and  my 
fingers  to  fight ;  by  the  help  of  God.  I  can  leap 
over  a  wall.  He  makes  me  strong,  that  my  arms 
can  break  even  a  bow  of  steel."  That  is  plain 
spoken  enough,  I  think.  Who  gave  Sampson  his 
strength  again?  What  says  the  Bible?  How 
Sampson  met  a  young  lion,  which  roared  against 
him,  and  he  had  nothing  in  his  hand,  and  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  mightily  upon  him,  and  he 
tore  the  lion,  as  he  would  have  torn  a  kid.  .  .  . 
All  wisdom  and  nnderstanding,  alt  prudence  and 
8trenn;th  of  mind  come  from  the  Spirit  of  God, 

which  givelh  us  understanding Again, 

good-natore  and  affection^  love,  generosity,  pity. 


—whose  likeness  are  they?  What  ia  God's 
name  but  love  ?  And  must  not.  then,  all  love  and 
affection,  all  generosity  and  compassion,  be  his 
gifl?  .  .  .  There  is  no  sin  in  being  happy.  If  God 
has  given  to  a  young  man  a  bold  spirit,  and  power- 
ful limbs,  or  to  a  young  woman  a  handsome  face 
and  a  merrv,  loving  heart,  he  will  not  punish  for 
these — Goci  forbid  I  What  he  gives,  he  means  to 
be  used ;  and  according  as  you  use  those  bless- 
ings, so  you  will  be  judged  at  the  last  day. 

And,  vet  once  again,  upon  the  doctrine 
that  all  hfe  is  sacramental,  and  that 

RELIGION  IS  NOT  GODLINESS. 

Did  yon  ever  remark,  my  friends,  that  the 
Bible  says  hardly  anything  about  religion — that 
it  never  praises  religious  people  ?  This  is  very 
curious.  Would  to  God  we  would  all  remember 
it!  The  Bible  speaks  of  a  religious  man  onl^ 
once,  and  of  religion  only  twice,  except  where  }t 
speaks  of  the  Jews'  religion,  to  condemn  it,  find 
snows  what  an  empty,  blind,  useless  thing  it  was. 
What  does  this  Bible  Ulk  of,  then  ?  It  ulks  of 
God  ; — not  of  religion,  but  of  God.  It  tells  us 
not  to  be  religious,  hut  to  be  godly.  .  .  •  I/JeauM 
Christ  came  to  you  m  the  shape  of  a  poor  inofi, 
whom  nobody  knew^  ehouid  you  know  Him  ? 

The  question  means,  should  you,  professing 
and  calling  yourself  Christian,  at  ooce  re- 
cognise the  Ideal  of  Godliness,  and  sav,  in- 
stinctively. That  is  the  Divine  Man,  Christ 
Jesus? 

Should  you  admire  him,  fall  at  hi^  feet,  and 
give  yourself  up  to  him,  body  and  soul  7  I  am 
afraid  that  I,  for  one,  should  not ;  I  am  afraid  that 
too  many  of  us  heic  would  not.  That  comes  of 
thinking  more  of  religion  than  we  do  of  godlineas 
— in  plain  words,  more  of  our  own  souls  than  we 
do  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  yon  will  want  to  know 
what  is  the  difierence,  after  all,  between  religion 
and  godliness  7  Just  the  difference  that  thereis 
between  always  thinking  of  self,  and  always  for- 
getting self— between  the  terror  of  a  slave  and 

the  a&ction  of  a  child There  is  a  dark, 

false  view  of  God,  and  of  the  good  news  of  sal- 
vation and  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  the 
devil  is  always  trying  to  make  men  taka  The 
Evil  One  tries  to  make  us  forget  that  God  is  love 
— he  tries  to  make  us  forget  that  God  gives  us  all 
things  richly  to  enjov — be  tries  to  make  us  forget 
that  God  gives  at  all,  and  to  make  us  think  that 
we  take,  not  that  he  gives — to  make  us  look  at 
God  as  a  taskmaster,  not  a^  a  father ;  in  one  word, 
to  make  us  mistake  the  devil  for  God,  and  God  for 

the  devil Every  healthy  breath  yon  ever 

drew,  every  cheerful  hour  you  ever  spent,  every 
good  crop  you  ever  raised  safely,  came  to  yon  by 
"  the  visitation  of  God."  I  tell  yon  that  every 
sensible  thought  or  plan  that  ever  came  into  yoor 
heads — every  loving,  honest,  manly,  womanly  feel- 
ing thsit  ever  rose  in  your  hearts,  God  *^  visited" 
you  to  pat  it  there. 
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In  all  this,  there  is  snrelj  too  much  dog- 
matism of  manner,  too  much  of  the  *'  /  tell 
you**  element — ^but  is  the  matter  to  be  dis- 
missed so  lightly  ? 

Mr.  Kingsley  is  a  CbrisUan  Socialist ;  he 
coDtribated  to  the  periodical  bearing  that 
name,  and  assisted  in  Christian  Socialist  or- 
ganizations. He  knows  what  havoc  personal 
attachment  makes  with  our  pitiful  *'  rights  ;" 
he  knows  that  love  may  lawfully  and  beauti- 
fully sacrifice  anything  for  the  beloved ;  he 
believes  that  God*s  will,  revealed  in  love,  is 
the  measure  of  the  individual's  ''rights" — 
that  when  He  tells  you  to  love  your  neigh- 
bor as  yourself,  he  means  it ;  and  this  is  how 
he  talks,  in  his  '<  Teast,  a  Problem,*'  to  the 
gregarious  mob,  called  a  nation,  which  writes 
over  its  Exchange,  "  The  Earth  is  the  Lord's, 
and  the  fulness  thereof,"  and  then  proceeds 
to  act  itithin  the  gates  upon  the  principle  of 
— every  man  for  himself,  and  the  Devil  take 
the  hindmost : — 

Yes,  the  bank  had  stopped !    The  ancient  firm 
of  Smith,  Brown,  Jones,  Robinson, and  Co.,  which 
had  been  for  some  years  expanding  from  a  solid 
crolden  organism  into  a  colossal  tissue  and  hnge 
balloons  of  thread-bare  paper,  had  at  last  worn 
through  and  collapsed,  dropping  its  car  and  bnman 
contents  miserably  into  the  Thames  mnd.    Why 
detdl  the  pitiable  postmortem  examination  result- 
ing ?    Ldincelot  sickened  over  it  for  many  a  long 
day ;  not,  indeed,  mourning  at  his  private  losses, 
but  at  the  thoroueh  hollowness  of  the  system 
which  it  exposed,  about  which  he  spoke  his  mind 
pretty  freely  to  his  uncle,  who  bore  it  good-bn- 
moredly  enough.  .  .  .  Not  that  Lancelot  was  hard 
upon  him— on  the  contrary,  he  assured  him  re- 
peatedly of  his  conviction  that  the  precepts  of  the 
Bible  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws  of  com- 
flnerce ;  that  thoneh  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to 
teke  interest  of  Jews,  Christians  bad  a  perfect 
right  to  be  as  hard  as  they  liked  on  brother  Christ- 
ians ;  tbst  there  could  not  be  the  least  harm  in 
share-jobbing ;  for  though  it  did,  to  be  sure,  add 
nothing  to  the  wealth  of  the  community-— only 
oonjure  money  out  of  your  neighbor's  pocket  into 
your  own — ^yet  was  not  that  all  fair  in  trade  ?  If 
a  man  did  not  know  the  real  value  of  the  shares 
be  sold  yon,  you  were  not  bound  to  tell  him. 
Again,  uincelot  quite  agreed  with  his  uncle  that 
though  covetousness  miffht  be  idolatry,  yet  money- 
making  could  not  be  called  covetousness,  and  that, 
on  the  whole,  though  making  haste  to  be  rich  was 
denounced  as  a  dangerous  and  ruinous  temptation 
in  St  Paul's  time,  that  was  not  the  slightest 
reason  why  it  should  be  so  now.    All  these  con- 
cessions were  made  with  a  freedom  which  caused 
the  good  banker  to  suspect  at  times  that  his 
shrewd  nephew  was  laughing  at  him  in  his  sleeve ; 
bat  he  could  not  but  subscribe  to  them  for  the 
sake  of  consistency ;  though,  as  a  staunch  Pro- 
testant, it  puEzled  him  a  little  at  times,  to  find  it 
necessary  to  justify  himself  by  getting  his  **  in- 


fidel** nephew  to  explain  away  so  much  of  the 
Bible  for  him.  But  men  are  accustomed  to  do 
tbst  now-a-days,  and  so  was  he.  .  .  .  •  *'If  I 
were  a  Christian,"  said  lAucelot,  '*Iike  you,  I 
would  call  this  credit  system  of  yours  the  Devil's 
selfish  counterfeit  of  God's  order,  of  mutual  love 
and  trust ;  the  child  of  that  miserable  dream, 
which,  as  Dr.  Chalmers  well  said,  expects  univer- 
sal selfishness  to  do  the  work  of  universal  k>ve. 
Look  at  your  credit-system,  how — not  in  its 
abuse,  but  in  its  very  essence — ^it  carries  the 
seeds  of  self-destruction.  In  the  first  place,  a 
man's  credit  depends,  not  upon  his  real  worth  and 
property,  but  upon  his  reputation  for  property. 
Daily  and  hourly  he  is  tempted,  he  is  forced  to  puff 
himself,  to  pretend  to  be  richer  than  he  is." 

The  banker  sighed,  snd  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
•*  We  all  do  it,  my  dear  boy." 

"  I  know  it ;  you  must  do  it,  or  be  more  than 
human.  There  is  lie  the  first — and  look  at  He  the 
second,  lliis  credit-system  Is  founded  on  the  uni- 
versal faith  and  honor  of  men  towards  men.  But 
do  you  think  faith  and  honor  can  be  the  children 
of  selfishness  7  Men  must  be  chivalrous  and  dis- 
interested to  be  honorable.  And  yon  expect  tbem 
all  to  join  in  univereal  faith— each  for  his  own 
selfish  interest !  Selfishness  can  collect,  not  unite, 
a  herd  of  cowardly  wild  cattle,  that  they  may  feed 
together,  breed  together,  keep  off  the  wolf  and 
bear  together.  But  when  one  of  your  wild  cattle 
fills  sick,  what  becomes  of  the  corporate  feelings 
of  the  herd  then  7  For  one  roan  of  your  clasa 
who  is  nobly  helped  by  his  fellows,  are  not  the 
thousand  left  behind  to  oerish  7  Your  Bible  talks 
I  of  society,  not  as  a  herd,  but  as  a  living  tree,  an 
organic  individual  body,  a  holy  brotherhood,  and 
kingdom  of  Gbd.  And  here  is  an  idol  which  yon 
have  set  up  instead  of  it  !** 

In  '*  Alton  Locke,"  hesides  the  ur^ging  of 
the  Societarian  views,  which  are  always  pres- 
ent to  Mr.  Kingsley  as  a  believer  in  Qod*a 
kingdom  upon  earth,  there  is  the  enforce- 
ment of  another  lesson — that  the  love  of  sen- 
suous heauty  may  become  a  curse — (has  not 
Hawthorne  finely  hinted  that  in  reference  to 
Clifford  Pyndean  ?^ — that  it  is  not  to  be  idol- 
ized, as  Alton  iaolized  Lillian,  but  to  be 
cherished  as  "  the  sacrament  of  heaven,  the 
finger-mark  of  God.'*  •*  Do  not,"  says  Lil- 
lian's sister,  to  the  broken-spirited  atruggler — 

Do  not  despise  your  old  love  for  the  beantlfoL 
Do  not  fancy  that  because  you  have  let  it  beconw 
an  idol  and  a  tyrant  it  was  not  therefore  the  gift  of 
God.  Cherish  it,  devebp  it  to  the  last ;  steep  your 
whole  soul  in  beauty ;  watch  it  in  its  most  vast  and 
complex  harmonies,  and  not  lets  in  its  most  laint 
and  fragmentary  traces.  Only,  hitherto,  you  bavs 
blindly  worahipped  it  $  now  yon  most  leam  to  com* 
prebend,  to  master,  to  embody  it ;  to  show  it  focth 
to  men  as  the  sacrament  of  Heaven,  the  finger* 
work  of  God ! 

"  Alton  Locke*'  is  fall  of  fine  iosq^i  and 
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touebiog  writing.  How  beautifttl  is  Alton's 
**  sacred  modesty"  of  silence,  which  would 
not  let  him  breathe  Lillian's  name  to  Sandy 
Mackaye  for  so  long  1  How  beautiful  her 
sister's  delicacy  in  caUiogr  in  Crosthwaite 
after  Alton  had  just  made  Uie  discovery  that 
she  and  Lillian  had  all  along  been  the  true 
friend  and  gentle  benefactor— calling  htm 
into  the  chamber,  lest,  alone  with  her,  Al- 
ton's eager  and  aflfectionate  nature  should 
tempt  him  to  say  more  than  the  moment  had 
room  for !  But  there  are  also  serious  blemish- 
es in  "Alton  Locke;''  and  certmnly  Mr. 
Eingsley  does  not  understand  either  Calvin- 
ism or  Galvinists. 

It  has  been  matter  of  surprise  with  some 
of  this  gentleman's  critics  that  he  should  so 
perdnaciously  preach  the  sanctity  of  sexual 
affection,  and  rebuke  so  pi^instakingly  and  un- 
flinchingly as  he  does  («.  g,  in  "  The  Saint's 
Tragedy")  all  ascetic  views  of  the  relation 
between  man  and  woman.    Why  should  he 
do  so?  it  is  asked.    What  is  the  occasion 
for  all  this  ?  We  think  the  occasion  is  obvious. 
The  sexual  relation  is  the  point  upon  which 
ascetic  morality  and  the  current  morality, 
which  begins  with  suppression  and  limitation, 
alike  bring  their  heavy  guns  to  bear.     The 
passion — that  awful,   beautiful,  mystery  of 
creative  love — ^is  classed  amon^  moial  puden- 
da.   It  is  the  point  into  which  all  ideas  of 
repudiating    the    *'  world*'    are    collected. 
Hence  Mr.  Kingsley's  energetic  and  repeated 
attacks — ^it  is  with  htm  the  Malakhoff  Tower 
of  pseudo-Christian  morals.     How  nobly  he 
thmks  of  sexual  love  we  shall  soon  see,  in  a 
passage  which  we  also  quote  for  another  pur- 
pose ;  but  hia  strong  views  of  the  sacrednesa 
of  passion,  his  faith  that  "  that  which  is  the 
most  luscious  is  also  the  most  pure/'  do  not 
prevent  his  rec<M[nizing  that  form  of  attach- 
ment between  the  sexes  usually  called  Pla- 
tonic Love.  How,  indeed,  should  anj  man  of 
generous  and  delicate  nature — not  to  say 
any  poet — fail  to  recognize  that  "  ailment" 
(it  is  Mr.  Elingsley's  own  word),  which  is  to 
the  mature  man  or  woiv^n  what ''  calMove" 
is  to  the  boy  or  girl  ?-  ^ere  is  an  element 
in  human  nature  which,  while  it  exalts  pas- 
sion into  a  celestial  ecstasy  which  is  nameless, 
transforms  friendship  under  certain  conditions 
into  the  Vamour  sane  ailes  which  is  born  of 
Apollo  and  Venus  Urania.    We  quote  from 
the  first  volume  of  "  Hypatia"  : — 

But  thoujorh  the  friends  and  scenes  of  his  child- 
hood had  fallen  back  so  swiftly  into  the  far  horizon, 
he  was  noi  lonely.  His  heart  found  a  lovelier  hour 
than  it  had  ever  known  before*  For  daring  those 
four  peaceful  and  busy  months  of  study;  there  had 


sprunj?  up  between  Hypatia  and  the  beaudful  boy 
one  ofthose  pure  and  yet  passionate  friendships 
—call  them  ratber,  with  St.  Augustine,  by  toe 
sacred  name  of  love — which,  fair  and  holy  as  they 
are  when  they  link  youth  to  youth,  or  giri  to  girl, 
reach  their  full  perfection  only  between  man  and 

woman Earth  knows  no  fairer  bonds  save 

wedded  love  itself.  ....  But  man  can  no  more 
live  upon  Platonic  love  than  on  the  more  prolific 
species  of  that  common  ailment,  &c.,  &c.,  dec. 

Our  next  extract,  which  is  from  **  Yeast" 
again,  we  quote  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
Mr.  Kingsley's  view  of  Love  in  small  com- 
pass ;  for  that  of  relieving  this  paper ;  and 
also  for  reasons  which  will  appear  m  subse- 
quent comments : — 

<*  I  will  walk,"  said  Argemone,  in  her  deter- 
mined way. 

Mrs.  Lavington  began  something  about  pro- 
priety, but  was  stopped  with  anoSier  pound's 
worth  of  oaths  by  the  Squire,  who,  however,  had 
tolerably  recovered  his  good  humor,  and  hurried 
Mrs.  Lavington  and  Honoria,  laughingly,  into  the 
dog-cart,  saying — 

**  Argemone's  safe  enough  with  Smith ;  the  ser- 
vants will  lead  the  horses  behind  them.  It's  only 
three  miles^home,  and  I  should  like  to  see  any 
one  speak  to  her  twice  while  Smith's  fists  are  in 
the  way." 

Lancelot  thought  so  too. 

"  You  can  trust  yourself  to  me,  Mtss  Laving- 
ton." 

"  By  all  means.    I  shall  enjoy  ihe  walk ;  after 
■  ,"  and  she  stopped.    In  a  moment  the  dog- 
cart had  rattled  off,  with  a  parting  curse  from  the 
Squire  to  the  servants,  who  were  unharnessing 
the  horses. 

Argemone  took  Lancelot's  arm.  The  soft 
touch  thrilled  through  and  through  him ;  and  Ar<*' 
gemone  felt,  she  knew  not  why^  a  new  sensation 
run  through  her  frame.  She  shuddered  —  not 
with  pain. 

*'  You  are  cold.  Miss  Lavinffton  ?" 

'*  Oh,  not  in  the  least."  Cold  !  when  every 
vein  was  boiling  so  strangely !  A  sof^,  luscious 
melancholy  crept  over  her.  She  had  always  a 
terror  of  darkness ;  but  now  she  felt  quite  safe  ti^ 
his  strength.  The  thotigbt  of  her  own  unpro- 
tected girlhood  drew  her  heart  closer  to  him. 
.  .  .  .  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  knew 
the  delight  of  dependence,  the  holy  charm  of 
weakness.  And  as  they  paced  on  silentlv  to- 
gether Uirough  the  black,  awful  night,  while  the 
servants  lingered  far  out  of  sight  about  the  horses, 
she  found  how  utterly  she  trusted  him. 

"  Listen !"  he  said.  A  nightinffale  was  close 
to  them,  pouring  out  his  whofesooi  in  son^. 

"  Is  it  not  very  late  in  the  year  for  a  nightin- 
gale r 

*<  He  is  waiting  for  his  mate.  She  is  rearing  a 
late  brood,  I  suppose." 

**  What  do  you  think  it  is  which  can  stir  him 
up  to  such  an  ecstasy  of  joy,  and  transfigure  bis 
whole  heart  into  melody  ?*' 
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**  What  bnt  ]ove«  the  fnllneBS  of  all  joy,  the 
evoker  of  all  song.'' 

**  All  song  ?    The  angels  sing  in  heaven." 

"  So  they  say ;  bat  the  angels  must  love,  if  they 
eing  r 

••  They  love  God !" 

•«  And  no  one  else  V* 

"Oh  yes — bat  that  is  nniversal  spiritaat  love — 
not  eartaly  love — a  narrow  passion  for  an  indivi- 
dual/' 

*'  How  do  we  know  that  they  do  not  learn  to 
love  all,  by  first  loving  one  7*' 

**  O,  the  angelic  life  is  single !" 

^  Who  told  you  so,  Miss  LAvington  ?'' 

She  qaoted  the  stock  text,  of  coarse :  *'  In 
heaven  they  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  mar- 
riage, bat  are  as  the  angels." 

" '  As  the  tree  falls,  so  it  lies.'  And  God  foi^ 
bid  that  those  who  have  been  trae  lovers  on  earth 
should  contract  new  marriages  in  the  next  world. 
Love  is  eternal.  Death  may  part  lovers,  bnt  not 
love.  And  how  do  we  know  that  these  angels,  as 
they  call  them,  if  they  be  really  persons,  may  not 
be  united  in  pairs  by  some  marriage  bond,  infin- 
itely more  perfect  than  any  we  can  dream  of  on 
earth  ?" 

**  That  is  a  very  wild  view,  Mr.  Smith,  and  not 
sanctioned  by  the  Church/'  saidArgemone  se- 
verely. (Carious  and  significant  it  is,  how  severe 
ladies  ar^  apt  to  be,  whenever  they*talk  of  the 
Church.) 
t  "Ia  plain  l^toric  fact,  the  early  fathers  and  the 
middle-age  monks  did  not  sanction  it :  and  are  not 
they  the  very  last  persons  to  whom  one  would  go 
to  be  taught  about  marriage?  Strange !  that  people 
should  take  their  notions  of  love  from  the  very 
men  who  prided  themselves  on  being  bound  by 
their  own  vows  to  know  nothing  about  it !" 

**  They  were  very  holy  men." 

^  Bnt  still  men,  as  I  take  it.  And  do  you  not 
see  that  love  is,  like  all  spiritual  things,  only  to 
be  understood  by  experience — ^by  loving  ?" 

*<  But  i8  love  spiritual  T' 

'*  Pardon  me.  but  what  a  question  for  one  who 
believes  that  •  God  is  love !' " 

**  But  the  divines  tell  us  that  the  love  of  hu- 
man beings  is  earthly." 

*'How  did  they  know  ?  They  had  never  tried. 
Oh,  Miss  Lavington !  Cannot  you  see  that  in 
those  barbarous  and  profligate  ages  of  the  later 
empire,  it  was  impossible  for  men  to  discern  the 
spiritaat  beauty  of  marriage,  degraded  as  it  had 
been  by  heathen  brutality  ?  Do  you  not  see  that 
there  muti  have  been  a  continual  tendency  in  tke 
minde  of  a  celibate  clergy  to  look  with  contempt, 
ahnost  teiik  spite,  on'pleaeures  tohich  were  forbid' 
den  to  them  ?^' 

Another  pause. 

**  It  must  be  very  delicious,*  said  Argemone, 
thoughtfully,  *'for  any  one  who  believes  it,  to 
think  that  marriage  can  last  through  eternity. 
But  then,  what  becomes  of  entire  love  to  God  t 
How  can  we  part  our  hearts  between  him  and  his 
creatures  ?*' 

"  It  is  a  sin,  then,  to  love  your  sister  or  your 
ftiend !  What  a  low,  material  view  of  love,  to 
fancy  that  you  can  cut  it  up  into  so  many  pieces, 


like  a  cake,  and  give  to  one  person  one  tit-bit  and 
another  to  another,  as  the  Popish  books  would 
have  you  believe !  Love  is  like  a  flame — light  as 
many  fresh  flames  at  it  as  you  will,  it  grows  in* 
stead  of  diminishing  by  the  dispersion ! 

'*  It  is  a  beautiful  imagination." 

"Bat  oh,  how  miserable  and  tantalizing  a 
thought,  Miss  Lavington,  to  those  who  know 
that  a  priceless  spirit  is  near  them  which  might 
be  one  with  them  through  all  eternity,  like  twin 
stars  in  one  common  atmosphere,  for  ever  ffiving 
and  receiving  wisdom  and  might,  beauty  and  bliss, 
and  yet  are  barred  from  their  bliss  by  some  invisi- 
ble adamantine  wall,  against  which  they  must 
beat  themselves  to  death,  like  butterflies  a^iinst 
the  window  pane,  gazing  and  longing,  and  un- 
able to  guess  why  tney  are  forbidden  to  enjoy  !'* 

Why  did  Argemone  withdraw  her  arm  from 
his  7  He  knew  and  felt  that  she  was  entrusted  to 
him.    He  turned  away  from  the  subject. 

''  I  wonder  whether  they  are  safe  home  by  this 
time  7" 

^  I  hope  my  father  will  not  catch  cold.  How 
sad,  Mr.  Smith,  that  he  w  ill  swear  so.  I  do  not 
like  to  say  it ;  and  yet  yon  must  have  heard  him 
too  often  yourself." 

This  is  the  most  natural  passage  in  the 
whole  conversation.    Lancelot  resumes : 

*'  I  wish,  this  summer,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  to  try  and  do  some  good — to  examine  a  little 
into  the  real  condition  of  Enfflish  working  men.** 

'*  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Smith,  mat  I  did  not  teach 
you  that  duty.*' 

"Oh,  you  have  taught  me  priceless  things! 
You  have  taught  me  b^uty  is  the  sacrament  of 
heaven,  and  love  its  gate— that  that  which  is  the 
most  luscious  is  also  the  most  pure." 

"  But  I  never  spoke  a  word  to  yon  on  such  sub- 
jects 7" 

'*  There  are  those,  Miss  Lavington,  to  whom  a 
human  face  can  speak  troths  too  deep  for  books." 

Argemone  was  silent,  but  she  understood  him. 
Why  did  she  not  withdraw  her  arm  a  second 
time  7 

In  a  moment  more  the  Colond  iiailed  them  from 
the  dog-cart,  and  behind  him  canie  the  britscbka, 
with  d  relay  of  servants. 

They  parted,  with  a  long^  lingering  pressure  of 
the  hand,  which  haanted  her  young  palm  all  nigh 
in  dreams.  Argemone  got  into  the  carriage,  Lao* 
celot  jumped  into  the  dg||»cart,  took  the  reins,  and 
relieved  bis  heart  by  aubping  Sandy  up  the  faitf« 
and  frightening  the  imrning  coachman  down  on 
one  bank,  and  his  led  horses  up  the  other. 

"  Vogue  la  gaUere,  Lancelot!  I  hope  yon  have 
made  good  use  of  your  time." 

But  Lancelot  spoke  no  word  all  the  way  home« 
and  wandered  till  dawn  in  the  woods  around  his 
cottage,  kissing  the  hand  which  Argemone's  palm 
had  pressed." 

Well,  what  hkve  we  to  remark  ?  With  Mr. 
Kingsley's  doctrine  concerntng  sexual  late 
we  will  not  deal  here;  but  we  have 
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a  piece  of  powerfal  dialogue,  with  as  mucli 
of  the  unnatural  about  it  as  could  well  be 
crowded  into  so  small  a  space.  It  is  '^  curi- 
ous and  significant"  that  ladies  should  be 
strong  upon  "  Church"  matters — women  are 
naturally  loyal  to  Directors  and  Quardians 
of  all  kinds.  John  Milton  might  have  been 
quoted  by  Lancelot  in  favor  of  love  in  heaven, 
in  that  confession  of  the  archangel,  in  mak- 
ing which  he  turns 

Celestial  rosy  red,  love's  proper  hoe, 

so  beautifully  coipmented  upon  by  Keats  in 
the  couplet — 

^     Into  the  deep-recessed  woods  they  flew, 
Nor  turned  theyjpdle,  as  mortal  lovers  da 

But  the  whole  thing  is  intennly  unreal,  to  our 
thinking.  Would  any  gentleman,  alone  with 
a  young  lady,  begin  a  conversation  by  talk- 
ing about  a  nightingale  rearing  a  late  brood 
and  singing  for  love?  Would  he  discuss 
the  question  of  monkish  celibacy,  and  use 
such  language  as  we  have  put  in  italics, 
about  *^  spite,"  and  '*  forbidden  pleasures  ?" 
We  think  not.  And  we  will  be  bound  to  say 
that  there  is  not  a  lady  in  these  kingdoms 
who  would  be  guilty  of  the  gross  material 
rudeness  of  withdrawing  her  arm  from  a 
gentleman  for  a  purely  metaphysical  reason, 
which  might  be  imaginary,  and  of  which,  at 
all  events,  she  had  no  business  to  betray  any 
consciousness.  Then,  why  should  Lancelot 
feel  rebuked,  because  she  was  *'  entrusted  to 
him  ?" — she  was  entrusted  to  him  take  home 
safely,  but  he  was  under  no  pledge  not  to 
make  love, and  he  had  a  right  to  do  it.  Again, 
if  he  did  feel  rebuked,  why  did  he  go  on 
just  the  same  ?  Did  he  not  continue  to  make 
We  in  that  dialogue?  Most  distinctly  he 
did,  and  when  Bracebridge  hoped  he  had 
made  ''  good  use  of  his  time,"  be  was  not  so 
wide  of  the  mark.  Lancelot's  behavior  at 
the  close  of  the  scene  is  natural — but  in  gen- 
eral Mr.  Kingsley,  who  is  a  wonderfully  mi- 
nute and  successful  painter  of  character,  fails 
in  the  conduct  and  conversation  he  attributes 
to  his  personages.  We  think  thb  is  true, 
after  making  every  allowance  for  what  licence 
he  may  claim  as  an  idealistic  artist.  We  do 
not  expect  a  love  passage  of  Mr.  Kingsley's 
to  read  like  the  prattle  of  Clive  and  Ethel 
Newcome :  but  he  need  not  be  as  wide  of 
the  mark  as  in  the  scene  we  have  quoted,  or 
in  that  (we  fancy)  equally  extravagant  scene 
where  Lancelot  takea  an  impossiUe  picture 
to  Axgemone,  and  she  behaves  with  such 


passionate  absurdity — an  English  lady  in  Ar- 
gemone's  position  would  have  covered  her 
confusion  by  an  attempt  at  banter  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  All  this  need  not  pre* 
vent  our  adding  that  we  think  ''  Yeasr'  a 
noble  book,  of  very  deep  significance  —  we 
have  given  te  many  perusals,  and  shall  give  it 
many  more. 

We  had  intended  to  bring  upon  the  page 
some  specimens  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  extraor- 
dinary and  versatile  powers  as  a  descriptive 
writer,  but  space  fails  us,  and  we  prefer  to 
use  what  remains  for  some  specimens  of  his 
lyric  vein.  First,  let  us  give  the  immortal 
ballad  from  "  Alton  Locke,  with  its  setUng 
of  incident : — 

**  Perhaps,"  I  said  hnmblv,  **  that  is  the  only 
way  to  write  songs— to  let  tne  air  get  possession 
of  one's  whole  soul,  and  gradually  inspire  the 
words  for  itself."  ....  She  looked  up,  just 
as  if  she  had  been  unconscioas  of  my  presence 
till  that  moment  '*  Ah,  Mr.  Locke ! — well,  if  you 
I  understand  my  meaning  so  thoroughly,  perhaps 
you  will  try  and  write  some  words  for  me." 
....  She  rose  and  left  the  piano,  saying,  archly, 
''Now,  don't  forget  your  promise  !"  and  I,  poor 
fool,  my  sunlight  suddenly  withdrawn^  began  tor- 
turiug  my  brains  on  the  instant  to  think  of  a  sub- 
ject. 

The  words  we  have  italicised  recall  to  our 
memory  a  sweet  little  sonnet  of  Mr.  Kings- 
ley's,  which  appeared  in  the  Christian  So- 
eialist : 

The  baby  sings  not  on  its  mother's  breast, 

Nor  nightingale's,  who  nestle  side  by  side — 

Nor  I  by  thine^bnt  only  let  us  part ; 

Then,  Ups  lohieh  should  but  hiss,  and  so  be  still, 

As  having  uttered  all,  must  speak  again. 

O  stunted  thought !    O  chill  and  fetter'd  rhyme ! 

Yet  my  great  bliss,  though  still  entirely  blest, 

Losing  its  proper  home,  can  find  no  rest : 

So,  like  a  child  who  whiles  away  the  time 

With  dance  and  carol,  till  the  eventide, 

Waiching  its  mother  homeward  through  the  glen ; 

Or  nightingale,  who,  sitting  far  apart. 

Tells  to  his  listening  mate  within  the  nest 

The  wonder  of  his  star-entranced  heart, 

Till  all  the  waken'd  woodlands  laugh  and  thrill — 

Forth  all  my  being  bubbles  into  song. 

And  rings  uoft,  not  smooth,  yet  clear  and  strong. 

Has  the  connection  between  Love  and  Song, 
especially  the  tendency  of  the  lover  to  sing 
when  his  "  sunlight  is  withdrawn,"  ever  re- 
ceived the  inquisitive  attention  that  is  due  to 
it  as  a  great  psychological  phenomenon  ?  We 
just  aak  the  question,  and  return  to  *'  Alton 
Locke  ": — 

Lillian's  wild  air  rang  still  in  my  ears,  and  com> 
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bined  itself  somehow  with  that  fMCtare  of  the 
Cheshire  Sands  and  the  story  of  the  drowned  girl, 
till  it  shaped  itself  Into  a  song,  which,  as  it  is  yet 
unpublished,  and  as  1  have  hitherto  obtruded  little 
or  nothing  of  my  own  composition  on  my  readers, 
I  may  be  excused  for  inserting  here. 

I. 

Oh  Mary,  go  and  call  the  cattle  home, 
And  call  the  cattle  home,, 
And  call  the  cattle  home« 
Across  the  sands  o'  Dee — 
The  western  wave  was  wild  and  dark  wi'  foam, 
And  all  alone  went  she. 

11. 
The  creeping  tide  came  up  along  the  sand, 
'  And  o*er  and  o'er  the  sand, 

And  round  and  round  the  sand. 
As  far  as  eye  could  see ; 
The  blinding  mists  came  down  and  hid  the  land, 
And  never  home  came  she. 

ni. 
O,  is  it  weed,  or  fish,  or  floating  hair  ? 
A  tress  o'  golden  hair,* 
(y  drowned  maiden's  hair, 
Above  the  nets  at  sea — 
Was  never  salmon  yet  that  shone  so  fliir, 
Among  the  stakes  on  Dee. 

IV. 

They  rowed  her  in  across  the  rolling  foam, 
The  cruel  crawling  foam. 
The  cruel  hungry  foam, 
To  her  grave  beside  the  sea : 
But  still  the  boatmen  hear  her  call  the  cattle  home. 
Across  the  sands  o*  Dee. 


Why  Bhould  Mr.  Locke  be  ''humble'' 
about  the  true  way  of  writing  words  to  mu- 
sic? Surely  it  is  obvious,  if  anything  is, 
that  the  **  true  way"  must  be  to  get  inside 
the  tune,  and  then  let  the  words  grow  of 
themselves ;  and  Mr.  Locke  was  sage  enough 
to  know  that  without  a  "  perhaps." 

Nearly  as  touching  as  the  above,  and 
quite  as  full  of  lyric  beauty,  is  the  subjoined 
nameless  little  lament,  from  the  Chrutian 
Soeialisi : — 

The  merry  merry  lark  was  up  and  singing, 
And  the  hare  was  out  and  feeding  on  the  lea, 
*  And  the  merry  merry  bells  below  were  ringing. 
When  my  child's  laogh  rang  through  me. 
Now  the  hare  is  snared  and  dead  haaide  the  snow- 
yard, 
And  the  lark  beside  the  dreary  winter  sea. 
And  my  baby  in  his  cradle  in  theeharchyard 
Walteth  there  until  the  bells  bring  me. 

The  '^  Three  Fishera"  has  been  so  much 
quoted  of  late,  that  our  readers  may  have 
already  seen  it ;  but  they  will  thank  us  for 
reproducing  it  here,  **  so  absolute  it  seems. 


so  in  itself  complete ;"  and  this  also  appear- 
ed in  the  Chrutian  SodalUt : — 

TBS  TB&n  FI8HBBMXV. 

I.  / 
Three  fishers  went  sailing  out  into  the  West, 
Out  into  the  West  as  the  sun  went  down, 
Each  thought  of  the  woman  who  loved  him  the 
beat, 
And  the  children  stood  watching  them  out  of 
the  town ; 
For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep. 
And  there's  little  to  earn,  and  many  to  keep, 
Though  the  harbour-bar  be  moaning. 

u. 
Three  wives  sat  up  in  the  lighthouse  tower. 

And  trimmed  the  lamps  as  the  sun  went  down. 
And  they  looked  at  the  squall,  and  they  looked  at 
the  shower. 
And  the  rack  it  came  rolling  up,  ragged  and 
brown ; — 
But  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 
Though  storms  be  sudden,,  and  waters  deep, 
And  the  harbour- bar  be  moaning. 

ni. 

Three  corpses  lay  out  on  the  shining  sands, 

In  the  morning  gleam,  as  the  tide  went  down. 
And  the  women  are  watching  and  wringing  their 
hands, 
For    those  will  never    come    back  lo    the 
town; — 
For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, — 
And  the  sooner  its  over,  the  sooner  to  sleep,^ 
And  good-bye  to  the  bar  and  its  moaning. 


We  give  one  more  quotation — a  conjugal 
warble,  which  dwells  in  our  memory,  though 
we  forget  where  we  found  it : — 

I. 
The  world  goes  up,  and  the  world  goes  down, 

And  the  sunshine  follows  the  rain, 
But  yesterday's  sneer,  and  yesterday's  frown 
Can  never  come  over  again. 

Sweet  wife ! 
Never  come  over  again ! 

n. 
For  woman  is  warm,  though  man  is  cold. 

And  the  night  shall  hallow  the  day, 
Till  the  heart  that  at  even  was  worn  and  old, 
^  Shall  arise  in  the  morning,  gay. 

Sweet  wife ! 
To  its  work  in  the  morning,  gay ! 

Here  we  must  stop,  and  add  a  few  parting 
words. 

Goethe  said  that  great  part  of  the  immo- 
rality of  Bogland  was  traceable  to  the  dtdae- 
ticism  of  its  literature  and  institutions.  We 
think  he  was  rights  and  that  all  teachhig 
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which  begins  by  telUng  joxiwhat  you  should 
not  do,  is  essentiallj  immoral»  and  most 
elearlj  anti-Cbristian.  If  we  could  choose 
our  own  mission,  it  would  be  to  preach  that 
**  Except  a  man  become  as  a  little  child  he 
shall  in  no  wise  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven" 
— that  simplicity  and  spontaneousness  are 
the  grand  characteristics  of  right  action. 
But  has  not  Mr.  Kingsley  chosen  this  mission 
too?  If  not,  why  has  he,  in  *' Westward 
Ho !"  given  us  Amyas  Leigh  as  the  Chris* 
tian  Ideal  of  a  man — "  One  not  even  know- 
ing  whether  he  is  good  or  not,  but  }nBidoinp 
the  right  thing t  without  thinking  about  it,  as 
simply  as  a  little  child,  because  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  with  him" — ^in  contrast  with  Eustace 
Leiffh,  ^  trying  to  be  good  with  all  his  might 
ana  main,  according  to  artain  approved 
methods  mid  rules  which  he  has  got  by  heart ; 
and  like  a  weak  oarsman,  feeling  and  finger- 
ing his  spiritual  muscles  over  all  day  to  see 
if  they  are  growine"  ? 

Dear  Reader  1  We  have  endeavored  faith- 
fnlly  to  translate  Charles  Kingsley's  mes- 
sage for  you,  and  we  leave  it  in  your  hands 
— praying  of  you  to  believe  that  we  mean 
most  seriously  much  that  we  have  written 
playfully ;  and  praying  of  Mr.  Kingsley  that 
he  will  pardon  the  shortcomings  which  we 
know  there  must  be  in  this  paper,  and  oar 
errors  of  statement  and  of  criticism,  if  any. 


We  reooDect  that  we  have  hinted  at  his  in* 
debtedness  to  Thomas  Carlyle :  but  he  has 
claims  to  the  attention  of  a  professedly  Chris- 
tian community  which  Mr.  Carijle  has  not. 
He  is  not  to  be  called,  by  any  class  of  read- 
ers, a  *'  dealer  in  mere  negations."  He  sees, 
and  he  denounces,  the  want  of  individual 
faith  and  energy  which  Mr.  Carlyle  sees  and 
denounces ;  he  discerns  existing  social  mis- 
chiefs, and  echoes  Alfred  Tenny8on*s  awful 
curses — 

Curst  be  the  social  wants  that  sin  against  the 
strength  of  youth  X 

Curst  be  the  social  lies  that  warp  us  from  the  liv- 
ing truth ! 

Curst  be  the  sickly  forms  that  err  from  nature's 
honest  rule ! 

And  curst  the  gold  that  gilds  the  stmightened  fore* 
head  of  the  fool ! 

But  he  goes  farther.  He  says  that  there  is 
in  the  Christianity  which,  adulterated  and  de- 
based as  it  is,  yet  is  actually  here  in  our 
very  midst,  a  fount  of  true  manliness  and 
womanliness,  and  of  social  blessing.  And 
the  number  is  daily  increasing  of  those  who 
think  this  message  worth  attention,  and  find 
Charles  Eingblbt  a  faithful  interpreter  of 
the  highest  mysteries,  and  of  their  bearing 
upon  life  and  conduct,  as  well  as  a  trenchant 
critic  upon  our  heterogeneous  and. bewilder* 
ing  civilization. 


-»-^ 


From  tiio  Mew  Month ly  Mafaiiae 


ST.    MARC    GIRABDIN. 


The  Girardin  best  known  in  England  is 
not  St.  Marc,  but  Emile.  Emile,  husband 
(alas,  widower  now)  of  a  woman  of  genius ; 
editor  of  La  Presse  ;  the  man  who  "  accepts 
all  revolutions ;"  of  whom  it  has  been  said 
that  no  money  can  bribe,  no  principles  bind 
him ;  whose  hand  it  was  that  dealt  the  death- 
blow to  Armand  Carrel,  and  wrung  the 
deed  of  abdication  from  Louis  Philippe, 
bearing  it, ''  wet  with  the  old  man's  siffua- 
ture,  from  the  Tuileries  to  the  barricacks," 
there  to  be  baffled  by  the  contemptuous 
outcry,  "  Too  late !  too  late  I"  A  very  dif- 
ferent man  is  the  Girardin  with  whom  these 


present  notes  have  to  do — ^a  man  to  whom 
such  things  as  firebrand  journalism,  duel- 
ling, browbeating  a  king,  and  scaling  the 
barricades,  are  not  a  necessary  of  life,  out  a 
trouble  and  vexation  of  spirit.  M.  St.  Marc 
Girardin  is  a  critic  of  refined  taste,  imagina- 
tion, and  feeling ;  quick  to  discern  a  beauty* 
quick  to  denounce  a  vice ;  impartial  in  ms 
judgments,  kindly  wherever  he  can  be  bo 
with  a  firood  conscience ;  exemplifying,  in  the 
main,  that  order  of  loving  criticism  whose 
function  it  is  to  explain,  elicit,  illumine; 
showing  (as  the  essay  '^  On  giving  and 
taking  Criticism"  defines  it)  the  force  and 
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beauty  of  some  great  word  or  deed  which,  | 
but  for  the  kind  care  of  the  critic,  might 
remain  a  dead  letter  or  an  inert  fact ;  teach- 
ing the  people  to  understand  and  to  admire 
what  is  admirable.  He  discriminates,  too, 
with  fairness  and  intelligence : 

The  ready  finger  lays  on  every  blot ; 
Knows  what  should  justly  please,  and  what 
should  not. 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago,  he  was  hailed  by 
M.  Yillemain  as  a  writer  singulihremeixt  vif 
et  spirituel,  and  somewhat  later  by  M.  Jules 
Janin,  as  '*  that  young  writer  of  so  much 
imagination,  who  will  be  eloquent  as  soon  as 
he  shall  have  learnt  to  keep  bis  imagination 
in  control :"  possibly  this  patronizing  perge 
puer  tone,  on  the  part  of  such  a  critic  as  J. 
J.,  towards  such  another  as  St.  Marc  Gi- 
rardin  —  (they  have  both  of  them  indited 
critical  histories  of  dramatic  literature,  with 
a  difffTence) — was  a  little  gratuitous. 

The  Cours  de  Liiterature  Dramatique  has 
been  given  to  the  world  by  slow  instalments. 
Three  volumes  have  been  published,  the  two 
last  being  welcomed  each  more  heartily  and 
more  widely  than  its  predecessor.  There 
was  about  these  dissertations  on  the  theatre, 
a  ''safe  and  sound''  moral  tone,  which  won 
the  ear  even  of  budge  doctors  of  the  stoic 
fur,  and  elicited  the  approval  of  authorities 
by  whom,  whether  ex  officio  or  ex  animo, 
auch  subjects  are  generally  and  peremp- 
torily taboo'd.  A  distinguished  Evangelical 
professor,  of  the  German  school,  the  excel- 
lent Alexandre  Yinet,  hailed  their  publica- 
tion '*  as  a  most  happy  event,"  and  recom- 
mended the  perusal  of  them  to  inquiring 
youth.  He  recognized  a  special  qualification 
for  this  subject  in  M.  Girardin,  arising  from 
his  joint  acquaintance  with  the  theatre  and 
with  morals.  A  sufificient  knowledge  of  the 
theatre,  this  critic  observed,  is  common 
enough  among  those  who  frequent  it,  and 
minds  greatly  inferior  to  M.  St.  Marc  Girar- 
din can  manage  that  part  of  the  question 
almost  as  well  as  he ;  but  few  indeed  of 
them  would  be  in  a  position  to  treat,  with 
his  ability,  the  moral  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject. "  His  superiority  over  other  writers 
ia  frequently  nothing  more  than  a  certain 
good  sense  of  the  heart ;  but  there  are 
epochs  when  this  good  sense  is  the  very 
thing  that  is  most  a- wanting."  He  is  there- 
fore profitably  consulted  by  those  who  would 
''lay  down  the  law"  in  dramatic  criticism. 

Here  they,  who  long  have  known  the  useful 

■tage, 
Come  to  be  taught  themselves  to  teach  the  age. 


Comparisons  hare  naturally  been  drawn  be- 
tween this  and  the  oognate  work  by  A.  W. 
Schlegel.  In  one  particular*  a  very  im- 
portant one,  there  is  a  marked  contrast 
between  them.  Not  only  does  Girardin 
propose  certain  principles,  as  philosopher 
and  critic,  but  he  supports  and  illustrates 
them  by  full  and  appropriate  quotations. 
De  Quincey  somewhere  calls  the  absence  of 
sufficient  illustratioi^,  the  common  defect  of 
German  criticism. 

The  nature  of  dramatic  emotion  is  first  in- 
vestigated. The  reflections  to  which  this 
inquiry  gives  rise,  lead  on  to  an  exposition 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  theatre  of  the 
ancients  expressed  emotions  occasioned  by 
physical  pain,  and  by  the  fear  of  death — 
compared  with  the  treatment  of  the  same 
subjects  by  the  theatre  of  the  modems 
Thus  the  Ipbigeoia  of  Euripides  is  contrasted 
with  the  Catarioa  in  Victor  Hugo's  "An- 
gelo."  "  Certainly,"  says  M.  Girardin, 
"the  feelings  expressed  by  Catarina,  in 
the  scene  where  she  has  to  choose  be- 
tween death  by  the  sword  and  death  by 
poison,  are  true  and  natural ;  you  are  made 
to  feel,  in  her  utterances,  the  horror  of 
death  and  the  clinging  to  life ;  but  what  yon 
hear  is  rather  the  cry  of  the  body  given  up 
to  the  throes  of  agony,  than  the  cry  of  the 
soul.  It  is  the  flesh  revolting  against  death ; 
the  revolt  is  entirely  material,  entirely  phy- 
sical ;  the  soul  counts  for  nothing.  Catarina 
affects  me,  but  it  is  by  physical  suffering.  I 
witness  the  sensations  of  one  condemned  to 
death ;  I  see  the  flesh  quiver,  the  counte- 
nance grow  pallid,  the  limbs  tremble ;  I  am 
present  at  a  scene  of  agony.  But  why  do 
you  show  me  only  a  material  death  ?  why 
give  me  but  the  moiety  of  human  nature  ? 
why,  in  delineating  the  emotions  of  a  dying 
one,  why  suppress  the  more  noble,  the 
higher,  those  which  are  addressed  to  man's 
legitimate  compassion,  the  compassion  that 
harmonizes  with  admiration  and  respect,  and 
not  that  which  borders  on  disgust  ?" 
Whereas,  in  the  case  of  Iphigenia — though 
she,  the  devoted  daughter  of  a  kingly  race, 
utters  her  laments  at  leaving  the  pleaaani 
light  of  life,  and  her  dread  of  the  oarknesa 
of  the  grave — ^yet  in  her  laments  there  ia 
something  else,  something  higher  than  mere 
physical,  mere  material  horror  of  death; 
while  in  the  final  act  of  resignation^  there  ia 
a  nobility,  a  dignity,  that  as  it  were  lifts  up 
the  hearta  her  affliction  haa  caat  down. 
"  Unquestionably  there  is  truth  in  the  oriea 
and  agonies  of  Catarina ;  but  it  is  a  truth 
which,  80  to  apeak,  ranks  with  the  truths  of 
natural  history.    In  the  laments  of  Iphi* 
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genia,  there  ia  truth  of  a  more  humane  and 
nohle  kind."  In  further  illustration  of  which 
view,  M.  Girardin  contrasts  the  death-scene 
/  of  Madame  Roland — quitting  life  without 
affitation,  without  cries  or  convulsive  strug- 
gles— dignified,  majestic  to  the  last — with 
tnat  of  the  Dubarry,  who,  having  never 
learnt  '^  courage  and  dignity  elsewhere  than 
at  the  petit9-8ouper8  of  Louis  Quinze,"  when 
haled  to  the  scaffold  gave  vent  to  shrieks  of 
despair,  and  agonizingly  importuned  Afon- 
fteur  U  Baurreau  to  grant  her  one  tiny  in- 
stant more,  yet  another  little  moment  of 
dear  life ! 

As  an  example  of  man's  struggle  against 
physical  pain,  the  Philoctetes  of  Sophocles 
is  brought  under  review ;  of  man's  struggle 
against  personal  danger,  there  follow  illua- 
trations  selected  from  the  careers  of  the  Greek 
Ulysses  and  the  English  Crusoe — both  ship- 
wrecked and  much  enduring  men — while  to 
relieve  narrative  fiction  with  narrative  fact, 
there  are  added  descriptions  of  the  wreck  by 
which  an  Apostle  was  cast  on  the  island  cal- 
led Melita,  and  of  the  burning  ICent^  in  1825. 
Then  comes  the  question  of  suicide,  and  the 
i€8dium  vita  that  leads  to  it — illustrated  by 
the  story  of  Virgirs  Dido,  by  the  (Edipus  of 
Sophocles  and  of  Seneca,  and  by  an  episode 
of  interest  in  the  Homilies  of  St.  Chrysos- 
tom — and  again,  from  modem  sources,  by 
the  Hamlet  of  Shakspeare,  revolving  in  his 
distraught  mind  the  canon  'gainst  self-slaugh- 
ter, and — abrupt  transition?  (at  least  to  Eng- 
lish taste)  by  the  Pamela  Andrews  of  worthy 
Mr.  Samuel  Richardson,  the  meditated  felo- 
de-se  of  which  belle  et  spirituelle  damosel,  M. 
Girardin  avows,  "  m'a  toujours  beaucoup 
6mu."  There  is  an  inquest  held,  too,  over 
Goethe's  Werther,  whom  the  coroner-criUc 
has  no  kind  of  liking  for  ;  and  another  over 
De  Yigny's  Ohatterton,  the  marvellous  bov 
who  perished  in  his  pride — and  whose  sui- 
cide, according  to  M.  de  Vigny,  b  not  the 
act  of  a  despairing  lover  or  of  an  austere 
stoic,  but  the  mere  result  of  pique,  *'  because 
the  lord  mayor  of  London,  instead  of  paying 
honor  to  his  genius,  advises  him  to  write  no 
more  verses,  and  offers  him  a  berth  as  valet 
de  chambre."  This  advice  of  his  lordship, 
M.  Girardin  remarks,  is  a  proof  that  the  lord 
mayor  in  question  is  an  impertinent  dolt;  but 
is  that  any  reason  why  the  young  verse -ma- 
ker should  kill  himself  ?  is  it  not  making  life 
a  little  too  cheap  to  put  it  at  the  mercy  of 
the  first  fool  one  meets  withal  ?  "  The  slan- 
der of  a  journal,  and  a  piece  of  epistolary 
impertinence,  are  the  motives  which  impel 
Chatterton   to  self-slaughter.    When  Gato 


slew  himself,  at  least  it  was  for  something 
more  than  that.'* 

Paternal  love  comes  next  under  discussion. 
M.  Girardin  does  not  seek  to  define  it ;  for  it 
is  the  merit  of  dramatic  literature,  he  says, 
not  to  define  our  sentiments,  but  to  put  them 
into  action :  he  scouts,  therefore,  the  spirit  of 
analysis  and  definition — for  who  dissects  that 
which  is  alive  ?  He  takes  paternal  love  such 
as  it  is  represented  by  the  elder  dramatists, 
especially  by  Oomeille,  and  compares  it  with 
examples  of  the  same  passion  in  latter-day 
drama  and  romance.  Don  Di^gue  and  old 
Horace  are  instanced — loving  their  sons  with 
a  certain  sturdy,  elevated  love,  which  is  modi- 
fied by  the  superior  influence  of  honor  and 
patriotism.  In  contrast  with  them  is  placed 
the  Triboulet  of  Victor  Hugo — Triboulet, 
made  "  wicked"  by  a  composition  of  forces, 
three  in  number — personal  deformity,  dis- 
ease, and  his  position  as  court- jester.  Tri- 
boulet is  designed  to  show  how  paternal  love 
sanctifies  physical  deformity,  just  as  the  same 
dramatist  s  Lucretia  Borgia  is  designed  to 
show  how  maternal  love  purifies  moral  de- 
formity. But  our  critic  objects  to  the  cha- 
racter of  this  impassioned  buffoon,  that  the 
love  he  exhibits  towards  his  daughter  Blanche 
is  not  consonant  with  paternal  love — that  its 
ardent,  vehement  character  pertains  in  re- 
ality to  a  love  of  quite  another  sort.  '*  Tri- 
botdet  appears  to  love  his  daughter  as  a  wo- 
man is  loved ;  he  loves  her  with  a  selfish, 
jealous  passion — for  himself,  not  for  herself. 
Not  so  do  fathers  love.  They  love  less,  per- 
haps, if  you  take  the  word  love  in  its  most 
passionate  sense;  but  they  love  better." 
Another  instance  of  this  igoisme  patemel  is 
produced  from  the  '*  Pariah"  of  Delavigne — 
in  evidence  of  the  argument  that  paternal 
love,  in  its  historical  development  on  the 
stage,  is  first  painted  in  all  its  tender  devo- 
tion, qualified  by  firmness  and  lofty  principle, 
and  at  last,  by  an  over-curious  elaboration  of 
whatever  it  may,  in  its  morbid  action,  dis- 
cover, in  the  way  of  sensitive  jealousy  and 
exacting  selfishness. 

Filiaf  ingratitude  is  illustrated  from  the 
CSdipus  Coloneus  of  Sophocles,  and  Shaks- 
peare's  King  Lear.  (Edipus  is  described  as 
a  man  subjected  to  the  control  of  a  myste- 
rious power,  insomuch  that  his  acts  seem  not 
to  be  his  own — whether  the  act  of  slaying 
the  sire  he  recognizes  not,  or  that  of  cursing 
his  ungrateful  sons — in  either  case  he  is  the 
instrument  of  the  gods,  the  representative  of 
the  fatalism  of  the  ancients.  Lear,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  regarded  as  the  representative 
of  human  liberty  in  its  weakness  and  car 
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prices.  Both  poets,  howereri  enforce  the  sftine 
idea  of  the  sacred  right  of  fathers,  and  the 
perdition  attached  to  the  breach  of  it.  In 
unfavorable  contrast  with  this,  the  critic  re- 
fers to  the  altered  tone  of  modern  fiction — 
making  Balzac*s  le  p^e  Chriot  the  text  for 
some  eiegetical  and  practical  observations, 
which  to  the  fast  young  men  of  this  time  of 
day,  who,  were  CEdipus  himself  their  father, 
or  Lear,  or  Cato  the  Censor,  or  Cato  Uticen- 
sis,  would  not  scruple  to  call  him  "  the  go- 
vernor*' (strictly  on  lucun  a  non  principles), 
may  seem  very  old-fashioned  indeed. 

A  section  is  devoted  to  paternal  clemency ; 
and  in  its  exemplification  are  cited  Terence's 
^eavTOVTifiopovfievoc^  the  sobbing  and  slob- 
bering old  Menedemus,  the  Prodigal  Son  of 
Voltaire — and  of  the  New  Testament.  M. 
Girardin  is  no  Voltairian  Frenchman,  bat  he 
is  Frenchman  enough  to  brace  together  the 
parable  in  St.  Luke  and  the  Enfant  Fro- 
digtte  of  Arouet,  "  libertin  du  dix-hniti^me 
si^cle,"  and,  after  quoting  a  parcel  of  verses 
by  this  EupMmon  fih,  who  is  aghast  at 
being  "  d^sh^rit^,"  and  made  to 

Sentir  Tborreur  de  la  mendicit6, 

A  men  cadet  voir  passer  ma  fortune,  &c., 

it  is  quite  k  la  Fran^aise  to  add :  "  Ce  sont 
de  beaux  vers;  mais  nous  sommes  loin  de 
I'Enfant  Prodigue  de  TEvangile."  Very 
much  so.  The  hin  is  far  enough  to  be 
reckoned  immeasurable — so  true  that  it  be- 
comes a  truism.  Eupb6mon  fils  is  in  no  dan- 
ger of  being  mistaken  for  him  that  of  old 
time  wasted  his  substance  in  riotous  living ; 
nor  the  elder  brother,  that  was  in  the  field, 
for  the  cadst  Fi^renfat,  respectable  denizen 
of  Cognac.  After  this,  M.  Girardin  pro- 
ceeds to  examine  the  treatment  of  the  pa- 
ternal character  in  comedy,  selecting,  with 
that  view,  Diderot's  Phre  de  FamilU,  M. 
d*Orbesson,  who  analyzes  and  expounds  the 
tenderness  he  feels  for  his  children — O^ronte, 
in  Piron's  Lts  FiU  Ingratt,  an  insipid  com- 
edy, in  which  if  the  sons  are  displeasing, 
the  aire  fails  to  please — and  Dupr^,  in  Les 
Deux  Oendres  of  M.  Etienne.  Rousaeau's 
charge  against  MoMre,  of  bringing  paternal 
authority  into  contempt,  is  investigated  with 
reffard  to  its  special  and  its  more  general  va* 
Udity,  as  affecting  not  Moliere  alone,  but  the 
writers  of  comedies  as  a  class.  M.  Girardin 
discountenances  the  notion  of  MoMre'a  com- 
edy being,  in  this  respect,  of  depraving  ten- 
dency :  it  is  your  fifth-rate  comedies,  and 
your  modem  dramas,  he  contends,  that  really 
deprave  the  heart,  just  because  of  the  claim 


they  set  up  to  preach  and  instruct,  and  be- 
cause in  effieet  they  enervate  the  soul  by 
their  sentimentalism,  and  corrupt  the  mmd 
by  their  sophisms:  •whereas  good  comedy 
amnses  at  the  expense  of  the  vices  it  sets 
over  against  each  other,  without  sancti(»iing 
or  showing  favor  to  any  one  of  them. 

Matem^  love  follows.  Andromache  is 
criticized,  as  she  appears  in  the  objective 
portraiture  of  Homer,  in  the  subjective  art 
of  Euripides,  and  in  the  polite  rhymes  of 
Bacine.  M6rope  is  criticized  in  her  fourfold 
incarnation — as  represented  by  Toreili,  by 
Maffei,  by  Voltaire,  and  by  Alfieri — the  pahm 
being  virtually  given  to  Maffei,  who  rejected 
the  fadeurs  amoureuset  which  spoil  the  ch^ 
racter  in  Toreili,  and  the  philosophical  sen- 
tenUousnesa  with  which  Voltaire  unad- 
visedly encumbers  his  version  of  the  much* 
vexed  heroine.  The  Lucretia  Boigia  of 
Victor  Hugo  gets  some  rough  usage — thougk 
the  critic  avows  he  shall  never  fot^et  ue 
first  representation  of  the  piece,  the  ardent 
curiosity  with  which  he  watched  its  deve- 
lopment ^  I  wept  not,"  he  says,  *'  nor  was 
I  touched  with  emotion;  but  I  was  as- 
tounded and  overpowered.  Those  vehement 
sentiments,  those  multiplied  coups  du  thiitr^p 
those  dramatic  tours  de  force,  held  me  in 
suspense.  My  feeling  was  not  that  of  one 
softened  to  tenderness,  but  of  one  sensibly 
under  a  strong  despotic  yoke,  which  he  can- 
not shake  ofT"  Victor  Hugo  would  here 
delineate  maternal  love;  but  it  is,  in  this 
Italian  White  Devil,  no  longer  a  passion  in- 
spired by  nature,  approved  oy  morality,  and 
indeed  woman's  purest,  most  fervent  virtue, 
but  a  passion  all  blindness  and  violence, 
acting  with  impetuosity  and  caprice.  Vol- 
taire's Idam6,  in  VOrphelin  de  la  Chine,  is 
also  discussed  ;  and  as  exemplars  of  nmter- 
nal  love  in  a  perverted  form,  we  are  intro- 
duced to  Cleopatra  in  Oomeille's  Bodogume 
— a  character  inspiring  nothing  but  horror, 
odious  from  beginning  to  end — and  Ismtoe 
in  Qttinault's  La  M^re  Coquette,  a  personage 
neitber  vindictive  nor  consumed  by  hate,  bat 
intolerant  of  personal  rivalry  in  her  own 
daughter,  whom  she  sees  growing  dsiiy 
more  beautifal,  while  she  finds  it  a  growing 
struggle  to  maintain  her  good  looks ;  it  is  a 
case  of  maire  pulehra  JUia  pukhrior—^oiat- 
pmrative  degree,  puichrior  ;  ay,  there's  the 
rub. 

Next  comes  filial  piety.  Under  this  head 
M.  Girardin  discourses  freely  of  Ulys- 
ses, of  Telemachus,  of  Orestes,  m  ancient 
story  ;  of  the  Siro^s  in  Rotron's  Coaroh  ;  of 
the  Count  in  Le  Ohrieux  of  Destooehes; 
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and  of  tbat  *'  noblest  and  most  touebing  of  all 
examples  of  filial  pietj»  in  history  or  on  the 
stage/'  Coriolanns — ^not,  however,  old  Har- 
dy's rersion,  or  CheYrean's,  or  La  Harpe's, 
but  Shakspeare's.  Madame  Cottin's  Eliza- 
beth is  also  daly  registered,  and  shown  to 
snffer,  as  a  piece  of  artful  fiction,  in  compa- 
rison with  the  simpler  truth  and  nature  of 
Xavier  de  Maistre's  Prascovie. 

Fraternal  love  gives  occasion  to  a  review 
of  the  characters  of  Orestes  and  Electra  in 
.^^chjlus  and  Sophocles — of  Merin^^e's 
story  of  Cdomha  (a  heroine  who  "  has  not 
indeed  the  proportions  of  Electra,"  and  is, 
comparatively,  a  miniature  beside  an  ancient 
statue  ;  **  but  this  miniature  belongs  to  the 
same  school  with  the  statue ;  it  expresses  in 
little  what  the  statue  expresses  at  large,  and 
it  does  so  in  an  accurate*  and  decided  man- 
ner")— also  of  Goethe's  Iphigenia — and  of 
Scott's  Jeanie  Deans,  whom  the  critic  ad- 
mires with  a  very  enthusiasm  of  appreciative 
sympathy.  The  opposite  sentiment  of  fra- 
ternal discord  leads  him  to  discourse  on 
Gain  and  Abel,  as  they  appear  in  the  sacred 
records,  and  in  the  pastoral  platitudes  of 
Gessner,  in  Langeweld's  Adamua,  in  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  daring 
speculations  of  Lord  Byron.  The  Atreus 
and  Thyestes  of  Seneca  and  of  Crebillon 
(pdre)  have  a  chapter  to  themselves.  Vol- 
taire's Adelaide  du  GuescHo,  and  Schiller's 
Bride  of  Messina,  have  another.  Rivalry 
between  sisters  is  illustrated  by  the  story  of 
Psyche,  treated  by  Corneille,  and  Moli^re, 
and  Lafontaine,  as  well  as  Ovid — and  by 
the  Genoese  Ceba's  tragedy,  IJe  gemelU  Co- 
povane,  *'  touching  history,  which  opens,  like 
the  history  of  all  other  maidens,  with  the 
pleasures  and  innocent  triumphs  of  beauty, 
only  to  end  in  the  most  deplorable  of  ca- 
tastrophes, supported  and  accomplished  by 
penitence  the  most  heroic."  An  animated 
section  is  devoted  to  the  strifes  and  sorrows 
of  the  house  of  CEdipus,  and  the  sublime 
devotion  of  Antigone,  that  "  holy  heathen," 
as  De  Quincey  calls  her,  that  '*  daughter  of 
God,  before  God  was  known"  in  Greece, 
that  flower  from  Paradise  after  Paradise 
was  closed  ;  who  quitting  all  things  for 
which  flesh  languishes,  safety  and  honor, 
a  palace  and  a  home,  made  herself  a 
houseless  pariah,  lest  the  poor  pariah  king, 
her  outcast  father,  should  want  a  hand  to 
lead  him  in  his  darkness,  or  a  voice  to  whis- 
per comfort  in  his  misery ;  that  angel,  who 
Dade  depart  for  ever  the  glories  of  her  own 
bridal  day,  lest  he  that  had  shared  her 
misery  in  childhood,  should  want  the  honors 


of  a  funeral ;  that "  idolatrous,  yet  Christian 
lady,"  who  in  the  spirit  of  martyrdom  trod 
alone  "  the  *yawniiTg  billows  of  the  grave, 
fljing  from  earthly  hopes,  lest  everlasting 
despair  should  settle  upon  the  grave  of  her 
brother. 

Love  b  a  large  subject,  and  M.  St.  Marc 
Girardin  treats  it  largely.  He  exhibits  its 
kind  and  power  of  action  as  developed  in  the 
Theatre  of  the  Greeks — a  Haemon  paying 
court  to  Antigone,  a  Phaedra  pining  wickedly 
for  Hippolytus ;  he  illustrates  it  from  life 
among  the  Germans  described  by  Tacitus, 
from  medieval  tales  of  chivalry, — and  again 
in  its  Platonic  phases,  at  sundry  times  and 
in  divers  manners,— what  it  was  in  the  court 
of  Francis  L,  and  in  that  of  Henry  XL 
(^  toujonrs  pleihe,"  says  Brant6me,  '^des 
femmes  et  des  plus  jolies") — its  aspect  in 
the  Tales  of  Margaret  of  Navarre,  in  the 
Romance  of  the  Rose,  in  Marot,  in  Ronsard, 
in  Dn  Bellay,  in  Mathurin  Regni^r,  in  Mai- 
herbe ;  in  the  Amadis  of  Gaul,  in  D'Urf^'a 
AiirSe,  and  in  the  Scud6ry's  ClSiie — a  ro- 
mance which  may  at  first  sight  appear 
stufied  with  nothing  but  ridiculous  love-non- 
sense, affecting  the  metaphysical,  a  mere 
pedantic  manual  of  gallantry,  but  which  ex- 
amined more  attentively,  is  pronounced  by 
our  critic  a  book  of  serious  as  well  as  curious 
character,  "  in  which  all  questions  relating  to 
the  condition  of  women  in  society  are  treated 
in  a  style  both  piquant  and  judicious."  In- 
genuous love  is  portrayed  from  manifold 
examples,  chiefly  in  pastoral  poesy — and 
we  are  led  back  to  the  idyls  of  Theocritus, 
and  the  bucolics  of  Yirgil,  and  occasional 
rural  intervals  in  the  lyrics  of  Catullus  and 
Horace,  Tibull  us  and  Proper tius;  and  then 
conducted  through  a  throng  of  old  romances 
in  prose  and  verse,  all  in  quest  of  this  same 
"ingenuous  love*' — King  Arthur,  and  Va- 
lentine and  Orson,  and  Sir  Huon,  and  the 
Arcadia  of  Sannazar,  as  well  as  of  Lope  de 
Vega  and  our  own  Sidney,  and  Tasso's 
Amintas,  and  Guarini's  Pastor  Fido,  and  the 
Diana  of  Montemayor — and  anon  we  ^  as- 
sist" at  the  idylle  ckarmante  of  forest-life  in 
Shakspeare's  Cymbeline,  and  now  are  we  In 
Arden,  under  the  shade  of  melancholy 
boughs — whence  (for  our  own  part,  with 
wandering  steps  and  slow)  we  are  sum- 
moned to  the  Alphie  and  other  pastorals  of 
Shakspeare's  contemporary.  Hardy,  and  the 
similar  performances  of  those  once  renowned 
gentry,  Messieurs  Racan,  Rotrou,  Gombaud, 
Mairet,  d;c. ; — while  the  more  rufiled  and 
troubled  passages  of  that  course  of  true  love 
that  never  did  run  smooth,  are  evidenced  in 
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the  cases  of  PyramUs  and  Thisbe,  Hagbart 
and  Sy^ae  (see  Grammaticas  Saxo,  and 
CEhlenschlager),  and  Romeo  and  Juliet ;  the 
entire  work,  so  far  as  is  hitherto  published, 
being  closed  with  an  essay  on  "  pastoral" 
according  to  the  notions  of  Segrais,  who,  re- 
gretting the  discarded  variety  and  simplicity 
of  ancient  models,  would  fain  have  been 
more  rustic  and  less  ffalant,  but  who  was 
constrained  by  pressure  from  without  to  hit 
the  humor  of  Persons  of  Quality,  for  he  lived 
at  the  court  of  the  Great  Ma'm'selle,  and 
must  write  accordingly :  of  Mdnage,  grand 
habitue  of  the  H6tel  de  Rambouillet,  and 
alive  to  this  hour  in  the  mockery  of  Mo- 
li&re : 

Nons  avons  vu  de  voos  des  ^gloffoee  d*un  style 
Uui  passe  en  doox  attraits  Theocrite  et  Virgile, 
&C.; 

of  Madame  des  Houlidres,  of  whom  St. 
Beuve  has  made  an  interesting  study  in  his 
"  Portraits  des  Femmes ;"  and  finally,  of 
Lamothe,  with  his  pseudo-pastoral  preten- 
tiousness, and  Fontenelle,  whose  ecioffues 
have  one  parlous  want,  the  want  of  rural  in- 
spiration, and  whose  loftiest  ideal  of  country- 
life  simplicity  does  not  extend  beyond  a 
shepherd  with  the  gait  and  feelings  of  the 
salons,  or  a  peasant  transported  and  tran- 
scribed, with  very  little  of  revision  or  cor- 
rection, from  the  boards  of  the  opera. 

If  M.  Girardin,  in  his  literary  tastes,  is  of 
the  classical  party,  he  is  also  acknowledged 
to  belong  to  the  party  of  tolerance — with  a 
liking  for  diversity  of  gifts,  and  the  free 
course  of  talent,  provided  always  that  man's 
highest  sentiments  are  left  intact,  and  the  eter- 
nal laws  of  morality  unassailed.  He  is  styled 
by  Desir^  Nisard  the  liberal  par  excellence 
in  literature ;  and  as  your  true  liberal  is  also 
conservative  in  certain  essential  features,  so 
is  he  faithful  to  the  time-proved  and  time- 
approved  classicalism  of  French  taste.  But 
he  is  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  new 
modes,  to  the  impression  of  new  qualities. 
He  19  not,  says  the  same  critic,  astonished  at 
not  finding  himself  in  another  author ;  rather 
he  is  charmed  at  finding  one  who  is  not  him- 
self. Accordingly  he  relishes  the  kind  of 
composition  to  which  his  own  bears  little  or 
no  affinity.  "  Even  a  melo-drama  has  charms 
for  him ;  and  see  now  how  commendable  the 
charity,  how  delicate  the  sense  of  justice, 
which  can  dispose  so  natural  a  mind  to  en- 
joy the  effect  produced  by  even  a  melodrama's 
sound  and  fury." 

If  be  delights,  as  he  aays  he  does,  in  his 


functions  as  Professor,  it  is  mainly  on  account 
of  the  scope  his  Professorship  affords  him  to 
indoctrinate  others  with  principles  of  good 
morals  and  good  taste  conjoined — "  to  cau- 
tion,'' he  says,  **  and,  if  I  can,  preserve  them 
from  false  ideas  and  false  sentiments,  to  make 
them  love  what  is  good  and  beautiful  in  lite- 
rature and  in  morals."  The  end  and  aim  of 
true  criticism  consists,  in  his  judgment,  in 
showing  that  the  end  and  aim  of  literature 
is  the  beautiful,  and  in  combating  whatever 
opinions  and  ideas  are  calculated  to  draw 
aside  the  mind  from  this  supreme  object : 
the  sesthetically  beautiful  being  inseparable 
from  the  ethically  good.  He  the  more  in- 
sists upon  this  harmony,  because  of  the 
modern  tendency  to  deny  or  practically  ig- 
nore it.  Hence  his  solicitude  to  show,  from 
examples  found  in' sacred  records  and  "  pro- 
fane" classics,  that  "  le  beau  et  le  bon  a^ao- 
cordent  plus  souvent  qu'on  ne  I'a  cru  de  nos 
jours."  Hence  his  neglect  of  no  opportunity 
for  certifying  the  union  which  exists  between 
"  le  bon  goiit  et  la  bonne  morale."  Thus,  as 
one  of  the  capital  conditions  of  dramatic 
emoUon  he  requires,  that  it  should  address 
itself  to  the  intelligence  of  man,  and  not  to 
his  senses :  art,  he  contends,  must  apeak 
only  to  the  mind  ;  to  the  mind  only  should 
it  convey  pleasurable  feelines :  if  its  object 
be  to  excite  the  senses,  it  is  degraded. 
"This  rule  applies  to  the  arts  in  general. 
Dancing  itself  is  an  art,  when,  by  its  steps 
and  movements,  it  pleases  the  soul  and 
awakens  in  the  mind  the  divine  idea  of  the 
graceful.  It  ceases  to  be  an  art,  and  be- 
comes a  trade,  when  its  object  is  voluptuoos, 
to  excite  sensual  enjpyment."  He  pomts  out 
how,  with  the  Greeks,  philosophy  and  art 
were  of  one  accord  to  give  predominance  to 
moral  over  material  nature — art,  by  their 
worship  of  beauty,  which  exists  but  in  tran- 
quility, while  even  physical  repose  proceeds 
from  a  mental  source — and  philosophy,  by 
their  doctrine  of  the  superiority  of  the  mind 
to  the  body.  '*  This  progressive  ascendancy 
of  mind  over  body  prepared  the  world  for 
Christianity,  which  was  the  triumph  of  moral 
nature  over  material  nature;  and  thus,  by  an 
admirable  harmony,  the  worship  of  the  beau- 
tiful became  the  means  of  conducting  man- 
kind to  the  worship  of  the  good."  Thus, 
too,  when  he  is  engaged  in  analyzing  the  ro- 
mance of  Sir  Huon  of  Bordeaux,  he  claims 
the  palm  of  merit  for  the  old  conteur  over 
the  modem  graces  of  Wieland — alike  in  the 
delineation  of  character,  in  the  elucidation 
of  ''  ingenuotts  love,"  and  in  the  charm  of 
imaginative  art — that  love  being  so  much 
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tbe  belter  portrayed  in  the  vUux  romanj  as 
it  is  there  of  a  purer  and  more  honest  sort — 
for  the  attraction  that  belongs  to  these  olden 
pictures  '<  is  lost  the  moment  that  coqoetry 
or  voluptuousness  try  to  mingle  in  the  paint- 
ing, to  embellish  or  to  enliven  it."  Heuce, 
again,  M.  Girardin's  promptness  to  cen- 
sure such  a  psychological  result  as  Balzac's 
Fire  Ooriot,  who,  dying,  and  bewailing  the  in- 
gratitude of  his  children,  exclaims:  "My 
daughters — ah,  there  was  my  sin  !  they  were 
my  mistresses  1"  <fec. — strange  language,  ob- 
jects of  our  critic,  the  choice  of  a  romance- 
writer  who,  his  desigpd  being  the  delineation 
of  paternal  love,  which  is,  of  all  human 
loves,  the  purest,  the  most  intelligent,  the 
most  moral,  makes  it  brutal  and  vicious  in 
order  to  make  it  strong. 

Any  such  exhibition  of  *'  strength,"  of  a 
morbid  quality,  is  utterly  repugnant  to  tbe 
taste  of  M.  Girardia.  "Beautiful  it  is/' 
writes  Thomas  Carljle,  "  and  a  gleam  from 
the  eternal  pole-star  visible  amid  the  desti- 
nies of  men,  that  all  talent,  all  intellect  is  in 
tbe  first  place  moral ; — what  a  world  were 
this  otherwise  I  But  it  is  the  heart  always 
that  sees,  before  the  head  can  see :  let  us 
know  that;  and  know,  therefore,  that  the 
Good  alone  is  deathless  and  victorious." 
One  deeply  imbued  with  this  faith,  in  whom 
it  is  the  heart  always  that  sees,  whose  intel- 
lect is  in  the  first  place  moral,  revolts  from 
what  that  heart  intuitively  pronounces  an  of- 
fence against  its  laws,  from  whatever  that 
moral  intellect  repudiates  as  in  proximate 
tendency  immoral. 

The  *'  strong"  writing  of  latter  days  ap- 
pears to  our  critic  to  have  a  distorted,  abused, 
unnatural  strength.  Whereas  in  former 
times  the  poets  gave  to  their  creations  a 
single  vice  or  a  single  passion,  and  then  took 
every  pains  to  make  them  in  other  respects 
virtuous,  that  they  might  be  worthy  of  in- 
terest— it  is,  he  complains,  the  wont  of 
modem  poets  to  give  to  their  characters  a 
heap  of  passions  and  vices  past  reckoning, 
with  the  counterpoise  of  some  one  single 
virtue.  And  this  one  virtue,  poor  solitary 
thing !  has  no  mission  to  purify  the  depraved 
soul  in  which,  by  a  sort  of  chance,  it  has 
found  a  lodgment.  It  assiduously  respects 
the  independence  of  the  imperious  vices,  nor 
is  it  designed  to  challenge  the  interest  of 
spectators  or  renders ;  for  vice  is  now-a-days 
the  proposed  object  of  interest,  thanks  to  a 
certain  attribute  of  noble  pride,  made  fash- 
ionable and  seductive  by  the  heroes  of  Bjron. 
"  It  seems,  in  fact,  that  we  have  a  taste  for 
ruins  in  morals  as  well  as  in  architecture, 


and  prefer  that  which  is  half  fallen  to 
that  which  stands  erect  and  entire."  He 
complains  that  the  manner  of  delineatinff 
the  four  or  &y9  leading  sentiments  which 
make  up  the  subject  of  dramatic  art,  has 
lost  its  ancient  truthfulness;  has  become 
violent,  exaggerated,  pretentious ;  that  grief 
has  degenerated  into  melancholy,  tenderness 
into  excessive  sensibility,  meditation  into  rev- 
erie; that  everywhere  the  substance  has 
given  place  to  the  shadow — a  shadow  larger, 
it  b  true,  and  more  supple  than  the  body, 
but  also  more  dim  and  empty : 

£t  sol  crescentes  decedens  daplicat  umbras. 

Whether  it  be  Victor  Hugo,  ascribing  to  his 
Dana  Sol  ("  Hemani")!  a  capricious  melan- 
choly, wherein  phantasy  has  more  of  a  part 
to  play  than  passion — and  in  his  Triboulei 
**  substituting  caricature  for  portraiture,"  and 
animal  instinct  for  impassioned  sentiment — 
and  in  his  Catarina  representing  the  convul- 
sions of  physical  excitement ;  or  again,  Du- 
mas detailing  the  agonies  of  Mimaidescki, 
the  terrified  expectant  of  Christina's  sure 
and  speedy  vengeance ;  or  De  Vigny  giving 
words  to  the  suicidal  intents  of  Chatter- 
ton ;  or  Delavigne  making  of  his  old  pa- 
riah, ZarU,  an  exacting  egoist ;  or  Balzac 
putting  extravagant  rhapsodies  into  the 
mouth  of  dying  ph^  Ooriot ; — ^under  any 
such  provocation,  irawq  re  iccu  navraxov^ 
M.  Girardin  is  ready  with  a  demur,  an  ex- 
ception, a  protest. 

If  his  tone  of  objection  is  frequently  that 
of  a  grave  remonstrant,  who  thinks  the  fault* 
no  light  matter,  and  who  therefore  adopts  no 
light  manner  in  his  strictures,  he  also,  on 
occasion,  just  opens  a  vein  of  quiet  raillery, 
utterly  void  of  all  bad  blood.  As  where, 
having  called  Voltaire's  '*  Prodigal  Son"  a 
comedy,  he  corrects  himself,  and  calls  it  a 
drama :  '*  for  all  Voltaire's  comedies  end  in 
drama,  except  when  they  turn  to  ennui."  Of 
Voltaire  he  elsewhere  says,  that  "  like  a  good* 
many  partisans  of  Equality,  be  was  fond 
enough  of  it  in  relation  to  his  superiors,  but 
put  it  less  into  practice  towards  his  equals." 
Again,  commending  Sir  Walter  Scott's  judg- 
ment in  interposing  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
Jeanie  Deans'  access  to  royalty,  he  observes : 
*'  In  ordinary  novels,  where  a  peasant  or  sol- 
dier wants  to  talk  with  a  king,  there  is  no 
kind  of  difficulty ;  a  knock  at  the  door  seems 
amply  sufficient ;  his  majesty  himself  comes 
to  open  it ;  and  forthwith  the  conversation 
begins  between  countryman  and  king.** 
Similarly  he  comments  on  the  custom  of  es- 
tablishing a  connection  between  man  and 
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naUire,  between  the  sombre  gloom  of  lonely 
forests  and  the  crimes  of  man,  by  giving  to 
every  ieiUrai  his  cavern,  his  clouds,  and  bis 
tempest :  ''  no  such  thing  as  crime  on  a  fine 
smmy  day,  or  a  soft  moonlight  night ;  nor 
mnst  the  fury  of  the  passions  reach  its  out- 
burst before  that  of  the  storm  is  brewed  and 
ready."  We  might  refer,  again,  to  his  criti- 
cism of  the  rather  maudlin  tenderness  of  Di- 
derot's Pere  de  FamiUe,  and  the  ''very  Ger- 
man" dialect  of  Goethe's  Greeks  {Iphigenia 
to  wit,  Orestes,  &c.),  and  the  vapid  unreali- 
ties of  pseudo-pastoral,  and  the  habit  novel- 
ists have  of  ignoring  the  life  of  woman  ex- 
cept while  at  a  loveable,  and  that  a  very 
limited  age.  "The  life  of  women  in  a  novel 
begins  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  termi- 
nates at  about  thirty,  allhonffh  attempts  have 
been  made  in  the  present  day  to  prolong  it 
to  even  forty.  When  they  border  on  this 
age,  either  the  novel  puts  them  to  death,  or 
else  the  novel  itself  comes  to  a  close,  inso- 
much that  a  woman  in  years  is  a  rarity  in 
novels,  unless  where  represented  en  tnal,  as 
an  envious,  malignant  old  creature,  just  be- 
cause she  f>  old." 

The  Cours  de  LiitSrature  Dramatique  is 
H.  Girardin's  magnum  opus,  by  which  he  is 
(in  a  double  sense)  best  known.  But  the 
EssaiB  de  JAUirature  ei  de  Morale  also  con- 
tain much  that,  haviog  engaged,  will  repay 
jm  attentive  reading.  Some  of  these  essays 
were  written  when  he  was  hardly  out  of  his 
teens — that  on  Le  Sage,  for  instance,  which 
is  nevertheless  distinguished  by  much  pene- 
tration and  precision.  The  notices  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lafayette  are  just  noticeable,  and 
little  else ;  that  of  Bossuet  is  not  unworthy 
of  its  high  argument ;  that  of  Beanmarchais 
is  a  lively  r6sum6  of  a  strange  career — the 
career  of  the  bourgeois  adventurer,  who 
burst  the  strait  laces  of  social  caste,  figured 
at  court,  united  in  one  rOle  trader  and  cour- 
tier, sent  arms  to  revolted  America,  sgitated 
the  length  and  breadth  of  France  about  a 
trial  for  fifteen  louis,  all  but  overthrew  a 
magistracy  instituted  by  royal  authority,  and 
by  the  mouth  of  Figaro  proclaimed  the  rights 
and  asserted  the  prerogatives  of  the  third 
estate,  as  vigorously  as  Si^yes  himself  in  his 
memorable  pamphlet.  The  (tude  on  St.  Au- 
gustine compares  his  Confessions  with  those 
of  **  Saint"  Jean  Jaqnes,  and  insists  on  a 


closer  resemblance  between  them  than  Uiat 
of  title  only.  The  Homilies  of  St.  Chryaos- 
tom  on  the  Book  of  Genesb  afiTord  scope  for 
some  orthodox  suggestions  on  the  assumed 
fetid  between  Scripture  and  Science,  Moses 
and  the  Geologists.  There  is  a  genial  review 
of  Silvio  Pellico,  earnest  homage  being  paid 
to  his  religious  feeling ;  others  in  Louise  Ber- 
tin,  on  the  poetry  of  young  France,  on  Lu- 
cretelle,  &c. ;  historical  papers  on  Napoleon, 
on  the  war  in  Spain  of  1823,  on  the  £all  of 
the  Abbassides ;  and  miscellanies  on  themes 
ancient  and  modem — on  newspapers  among 
the  old  Romans,  on  Greek  tragedy,  on  Per- 
sius,  on  Corsica,  Florence^  Charles  Edward 
the  Pretender,  Paul  Louis  Courier,  on  the 
ethics  of  Marriage,  on  the  Literary  Profes* 
sion,  on  the  Unity  of  Europe,  and  on  the 
historical  past  and  speculative  future  of  the 
United  States.  Andf  in  tracing  the  develop- 
ment of  M.  Girardin's  mind,  from  its  almoat 
boyish  earnests  {'appaPdnfa)  to  its  matored 
results,  we  see  much  to  fulfil  what  has  been 
said  to  distinguish  the  genuine  critic — namely, 
that  in  accordance  with  Coleridge's  definition 
of  genius,  he  carries  forward  the  freshnesa 
and  geniality  of  youth  into  the  powers  of 
manhood,  like  those  trees  in  Arcadia,  where 
blossoms  and  full-grown  fruit  are  found  to- 
gether. 

The  name  of  St.  Marc  Girardin,  M.  Nisard 
confidently  predicts,  is  sure  of  a  place  among 
those  that  will  endure.  For,  argues  the 
critic,  unless  future  ffeneratioos  of  Frenchmen 
differ  in  their  whole  nature  from  their  fore- 
fathers, they  will  demand  in  the  books  of  to- 
day what  the  readers  of  to-day  demand  in 
the  books  of  yesterday — the  human  heart, 
French  esprit,  and  style.  Of  these  three  con- 
ditions he  hails  the  conjoint  presence  in  St. 
Marc  Girardin's  writings :  the  human  heait 
— ^illustrated  by  a  thousand  traits ;  the  na- 
tional esprit — ^nowhere  in  contemporary  au- 
thorship more  signally  displayed,  in  point  of 
practical  sense,  neatness,  unaffectedneas,  and 
lively  elegance  of  movement ; — and  a  style 
— resembling  that  of  the  best  times,  while 
it  is  marked  by  an  individuality  and  by  cei^ 
tain  material  novelties,  which  distinguish  it 
from  a  mere  imitation.  And  as  for  this  side 
the  Channel,  there  are  few  authors  in  modem 
France  whom  we  should  more  gladly 
naturalised  among  ourselves. 
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In  the  vast  border  country  lying  between 
Switzerland  and  Wirtemberg,  stretching 
down  from  the  mighty  Alps,  whose  summits 
are  capped  with  eternal  snows,  there  is  a 
great  inland  sea,  towards  whose  shores  the 
blue  mountains  come  shadowing  down  in 
long,  long  misty  lines,  vague  and  undefined 
as  the  everlasting  heavens  above.  The 
placid  waters  of  that  great  lake,  called  the 
boffcn-See,  ripple  on  low,  undulating  shores, 
darkened  by  immense  forests  of  pine,  which 
fringe  the  deep  cliffs  and  ravines  in  the  near- 
lying  hills,  and  are  visible  from  afar,  like  a 
sombre,  sullen  mantle  cast  over  the  distant 
mountains,  lending  a  lonely,  mysterious 
character,  suggestive  of  all  wild,  unreal,  and 
fantastic  fancies,  to  the  melancholy  beauty 
lingerinff  around  the  shores  of  that  boundless 
lake.  In  the  creeks  and  bays  breaking  the 
water's  edge,  little  villages  and  hamlets  peep 
out,  each  with  its  tall  spire  and  picturesque 
wooden  bouses,  whose  galleried  fronts  pro- 
ject over  the  blue  waters,  or  nestle  under  the 
overspreading  trees,  planted  in  walks  and 
avenues  round  each  friendly  little  spot. 
Close  under  the  shadow  of  the  sombre  pine 
forest,  in  a  place  where  the  dark  trees  almost 
dipped  in  the  lake,  stands  the  little  village  of 
Boffenhafen,  its  clustered  houses  enveloped 
and  surrounded  by  the  deep  woods,  in  which 
the  spirits,  and  the  Koboids,  and  the  lovely, 
soulless  Undines  dwell,  who,  in  calm  summer 
nights,  when  the  moon  is  on  the  wane,  love 
to  sport  and  mirror  themselves  in  the  cool 
waters,  and  comb  their  long  tangled  locks  of 
emerald  green  by  the  pale  light  falling  on 
the  lake. 

In  the  village  of  Bogenhafen  of  which  I 
spoke  dwelt  a  poor  laborer,  whose  name  was 
Franz,  an  excellent,  industrious  man,  simple 
and  pious  withal  as  a  young  child.  He  was 
marned  to  Gretchen,  the  poorest  and  the 
prettiest  girl  in  the  village,  and  although 
their  house  was  bare,  and  they  fived  but  by 
the  hibor  of  their  hands,  they  were  thankful 
and  happy. 
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**  It  is  but  a  thatched  roof  and  an  earthen 
floor,"  said  Franz,  as  he  looked  round,  "  but 
the  light  of  the  poor  man's  life — his  own 
pretty  wife — brightens  the  walls,  and  we  are 
happy  as  princes — are  we  not,  Gretchen  V* 

Heaven  blessed  their  union,  and  after  a 
time  a  child  was  born  under  the  low  roof — 
a  wonderfully  beautiful  child  was  their  boy, 
at  least  so  thought  Franz,  as  he  donned  hia 
Sunday  coat,  and  went  out  into  the  village 
to  tell  the  news,  and  ask  the  miller  with 
whom  he  worked  to  be  godfather. 

Now  the  miller  lived  in  a  fine  white  house, 
overshadowed  with  willow-trees,  beside  a 
running  stream,  which  turned  his  mill-wheels, 
that  day  and  night  keep  up  a  perpetual 
whirr,  to  remind  him  what  a  wealthy  and 
great  man  he  was,  with  fields,  and  woods, 
and  acres  upon  the  mountain  sides.  The 
miller,  too,  was  stingy  as  well  as  rich,  so 
when  Franz,  beaming  with  happiness,  made 
his  request,  he  answered  that  he  thanked 
him  for  the  compliment,  but  that  it  cost 
money,  and  that  he  never  spent  a  thaler  he 
could  help.  "  So,"  said  he,  "  you  must  look 
elsewhere." 

Franz  turned  sorrowfully  away,  no  longer 
joyous. 

"  What !"  said  he  to  himself,  **  is  it  possi- 
ble this  rich  man  cares  more  about  a  misera- 
ble thaler  than  my  beautiful  boy,  to  whom 
he  might  have  been  a  benefactor  here  and 
hereafter  ?" 

Quite  sad  and  crestfallen,  he  then  betook 
himself  to  the  landlord  of  the  village  inn, 
and  earnestly  begged  him  to  undertake  the 
office.  But  '*  mine  host,"  a  proud,  redfaced 
man,  only  puffed  his  pipe  in  Franz's  face, 
who  stood  before  him  as  he  lolled  outside 
his  door  under  the  great  linden-tree,  where 
travellers  sat  round  a  table  and  ate  in  the 
warm  summer-time.  For  some  time  he  did 
not  vouchsafe  to  answer.    At  last  he  spoke : 

"  What  can  possibly  induce  you  to  ask 
such  a  favor  of  a  man  like  me  ?  Ton,  the 
lowest  in  the  village,  and  I  next  to  the 
70 
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gaadiger  graf  himself,  whom  I  have  the 
boDor  to  serve!  You  never  come  and  sit 
round  my  fire  in  wiDteivtime  and  spend  gold : 
you  neither  spend  nor  drink,  miserable  devil 
that  you  are.  Begone,  and  henceforth  learn 
to  ask  favors  from  your  equals." 

Franz  turned  avray.  '*•  And  so,"  said  he 
to  himself,  "  this  hard-hearted,  proud  man 
will  not  accept  a  pious  office,  and  honorable 
to  a  Christian,  because  he  is  vain,  and  world- 
ly, and  ambitious." 

Then  he  turned  to  the  cottage  of  a  fellow- 
laborer  like  himself,  who  was  neither  proud, 
nor  avaricious,  nor  ill-natured ;  but  at  this 
moment  a  horse  stood  saddled  beside  the 
door.  When  Franz  called  to  him  and  told  him 
what  he  had  come  for,  the  other  answered : 

"  You  see  I  am  ready,  and  my  horse  is 
saddled,  to  start  to  the  great  fair  at  Brechen- 
thal.  There  will  be  fine  fun  going,  and  the 
beer  is  excellent.  Excuse  me,  for  I  must  go, 
if  I  refuse  to  stand  godfather  ;  another  time 
I  shall  be  happy,  but  now " 

And  he  threw  himself  on  his  horse,  and 
galloped  60  quickly  away  his  last  words  were 
lost  iu  the  wind.  Franz,  nearly  broken- 
hearted with  the  disappointments  he  had 
experienced,  looked  sorrowfully  after  him. 

*^  All  men  seem  alike  to-day,"  groaned  he, 
"  and  even  my  comrade,  so  good-uatured  and 
kind  hitherto,  cares  for  a  fair  and  a  jug  of 
Bavarian  beer  more  than  my  child." 

Now  Franz,  after  these  three  refusals,  knew 
not  where  to  go ;  he  dared  not  return  home 
without  finding  a  godfather  to  his  anxious 
wife,  who  would  cry  her  eyes  out  when  she 
heard  how  all  had  fallen  out ;  so  he  went 
into  a  field  near  at  hand,  and,  sitting  down 
under  a  hedge,  wept  bitterly.  "  Blessed 
saints  l"  cried  he,  wringing  his  hands,  ''men 
have  no  feeling  for  me ;  they  all  drive  me 
away ;  but  ye  turn  from  none  who  call  on 
you  in  trouble.  Oh!  help  and  assist  me, 
sweet  Madonna,  for  the  love  of  heaven." 
He  rose,  and  made  his  way  towards  a  little 
ohapel,  where  he  had  often  prayed.  The 
walls  were  blackened  by  age,  and  overgrown 
with  grey  moss ;  it  was  a  lone  and  solitary 
apot,  opening  towards  the  pine  forest,  which 
spread  all  around.  Beside  the  door  waved 
some  maffnificent  linden-trees,  overshadow- 
ing the  wnole  building.  As  Franz  put  his 
foot  on  the  door-sill,  he  started  back  at  be- 
holding a  heavenly,  beautiful  angel  standing 
on  the  steps  of  the  >iltar.  His  wings  shone 
like  pure  gold,  his  long  robes  were  white  as 
the  driven  snow,  and  a  glory  surrounded  him 
more  dazzling  than  lightning.  He  looked 
Jike  the  holy  angel  spirit  that  came  down  to 


guard  the  grave  of  the  newly-risen  Saviour, 
as  it  is  written  in  the  blessed  Oospel.  Franz 
trembled.  But  the  angel  spoke  with  a  soft 
loving  voice  :  "  Fear  not ;  come  hither.  I 
will  bear  thy  child  at  the  holy  baptism ;  bat 
gold  or  presents  have  I  none."  Then  Franz, 
bowing  low,  replied:  "Ah,  blessed  angel,  I 
am  not  worthy  that  thou  shouldst  leave  the 
bright  heavens  to  be  godfather  to  my  child. 
As  to  the  gold,  surely  I  do  not  think  of  it. 
Be  thou  then  the  guardian  angel  of  my 
bright  boy,  and  lead  him  up  towards  heaven 
under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings,  that  is  more 
blessed  than  gold  or  christening  gifts.'*  The 
angel  smiled,  and  said  :  "  Ood  will  point  out 
to  thee  some  other  way.  Go  in  peace." 
And  then,  shaking  from  his  dazzling  wings 
thousands  of  stars,  he  vanished  into  a  golden 
mist,  and  the  dim  lamp  burning  before  the 
blessed  Virgin  Mother  on  the  aJtar  was  all 
the  light  remaining  in  the  now  gloomy 
chapel,  before  radiant  as  the  courts  of 
heaven. 

Now  Franz,  overjoyed  at  the  vision,  desired 
to  reach  home  by  a  shorter  path  than  he  had 
come,  to  tell  the  good  news  to  his  beauty- 
wife,  who  lay,  with  the  little  babe  pressed 
to  her  bosom,  anxiously  awaiting  his  retam. 
He  plunged  into  a  dark  track  leading  through 
the  thickest  mazes  of  the  fir  woods,  so 
gloomy,  dark,  and  solemn  in  the  deepening 
night,  that,  well  as  he  knew  the  path,  he 
dared  scarcely  to  look  around  him  for  fear. 
As  hurrying  along,  he  was  passing  through 
the  darkest  portion  of  the  wood,  a  hunter 
suddenly  appeared  in  his  path,  emerging 
from  the  shadows  of  the  trees,  dressed  in  a 
dark  suit  of  green,  with  a  high-pmnted  hat 
and  waving  feathers.  There  was  a  mocking, 
grinning  look  in  the  hunter's  face — strange 
and  suspicious,  as  Franz  thought,  especially 
when  he  remarked  that  under  the  dark  green 
robes  a  cloven  foot  peeped  out.     ^'  Gracious 

Heavens  !*'  thought  Franz,  *'  this  is ^ycs, 

it  must  be  the  devil  himself."  The  hunter, 
seeing  him  start  back  in  affright,  offered  him 
his  hand,  drawing  back,  however,  the  sharp 
claws  growing  on  the  finders,  as  a  cunning^ 
cat  before  she  seizes  on  ner  prey.  "  Give 
me  your  hand,  good  Franz,"  said  he.  ''I  will 
be  your  godfather.  I  have  a  heavy  sack  by 
me  full  of  gold  and  silver,  and  it  shall  be 
thine.  See  how  the  gold  pieces  sparkle  m 
the  light,  and  how  merrily  they  chink.  The 
rich  to  whom  you  went  have  rej^ected  yon, 
what  can  you  expect  from  the  poor  ?  Instead 
of  a  copper  gift  to  the  bright  boy  at  hcwne, 
I  will  give  you  all  this  treasure.  Let  m  be 
friends.    Come  on.*' 
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But  poor  Franz,  shuddering  as  he  spoke, 
replied : 

•*No ;  never  while  I  live.  Before  I  would 
touch  the  gold  and  silver  you  offer,  maj 
hunger  consume  me." 

Then  Satan,  knitting  h'is  wrinkled  brows, 
darted  a  fierce  look  out  of  his  fiery  eyes, 
and  menaced  him  savagely  with  his  claws. 
But  Franz  said : 

"  He  that  died  for  us  on  the  cruel  cross, 
and  rose  from  the  grave  that  he  might  hear 
our  prayers  in  heaven,  has  taken  from  thee 
all  power  of  harming  me.  Rage  on,  foul 
fiend  !  I  trust  in  Him  who  died  to  save  me, 
and  I  fear  thee  not.''  Saying  which  he 
devoutly  crossed  himself. 

Then  the  devil  disappeared  in  a  cloud  of 
black  sulphur- smoke,  and  the  dark  wood 
around  looked  gloomier  than  before,  and  the 
evening  wind  came  sighing  sadly  through 
the  trees  in  ominous  murmurings.  Night 
had  closed  in  before  Franz  reached  the  out- 
skirts of  the  village  and  the  church,  which 
lay  in  the  midst  of  wooded  fields  at  a  htlle 
distance.  "  I  will  go  in,"  said  he  to  himself, 
''  for  a  moment,  and  say  a  prayer  over  the 
grave  of  my  beloved  parents,  beside  the  two 
green  mounds  under  which  their  bones  lie.  I 
will  recall  their  pious  precepts,  and  the  early 
lessons  of  humanity  they  taught  me.  Our 
heavenly  Father,  who  promises  to  hear  the 
prayers  of  all  who  address  him  with  sincerity, 
will  never  forget  the  blessing  that  my  good 
father  and  my  dear  mother  invoked  on  me 
when  they  lay  on  their  deathbeds.  Their 
prayers  shall  be  fulfilled- ** 

Just  as  Franz  entered  the  dark  arch,  and 
was  about  to  penetrate  into  the  gloomy 
church,  a  figure  holding  an  hour-glass  and 
scythe  in  his  bony  hands  advanced  from 
within,  and  Franz  knew  that  the  white 
ghastly  skeleton  before  him  was  Death  him- 
self. He  was  so  despairing  and  miserable 
that  he  neither  shrank  back  with  fear  nor 
rushed  away,  but  looked  calmly  at  him, 
wondering  if  he  were  come  to  fetch  him 
away  to  the  distant  home  above,  when 
Death,  stretching  out  his  hand,  thus  address- 
ed him : 

•*  I,"  said  he,  *•  will  be  godfather  to  thy 
son." 

Then  Franz,  seeing  that  Death  looked 
kindly,  and  spoke  such  friendly  words,  re- 
plied with  a  sigh : 

*'  Oh,  Death  I  thy  offer  is  kind  ;  thou  art 
the  only  friend  of  the  poor.  Through  thee 
they  become  rich  in  the  world  beyond  the 
tomb,  up  there  in  the  far-oflf  fatherland, 
wbere  the  stars  twinkle  so  brightly," 


"  Yet  is  not  Death  welcome  to  the  happy?" 
answered  the  figure.  '*  To  thee  I  come  as  a 
friend,  because  thou  art  wretched." 

"Yes,"  answered  Franz,  "thou  art,  in- 
deed, welcome,  for  I  am  oppressed,  and  thou 
alone  wilt  bear  my  burdens,  and  relieve  me 
from  all  my  sorrows,  and  cares,  and  adver- 
sities, lliou  art  ever  in  my  mind,  thou  gra- 
cious skeleton.  But,  for  all  that,  Death  can- 
not be  godfather  to  my  bright  boy,  for  as 
soon  as  the  priest,  and  the  sexton,  and  the 
company  saw  thy  face  they  would  rush 
away  from  thee  with  fear  and  horror." 

Then  Death  spoke  again  in  a  low,  gentle 
voice,  like  the  murmuring  of  the  night  wind 
over  fallen,  dried-up  leaves.  "Fear  not,*' 
said  he ;  "  good  men  have  no  horror  of  me ; 
to  them  I  am  welcome.  They  desire  and 
long  for  my  appearance,  as  the  sick  man  for 
the  dawn.  I  am  to  them  a  messenger  cal- 
ling them  from  a  world  of  sin,  and  sorrow, 
and  suffering,  to  the  glorious  realms  above, 
where  their  souls  shall  live  in  eternal  peace. 
The  priest  is  a  pious.  Christian  man  :  to  him 
I  should  be  as  welcome  as  an  angel  of  light. 
The  sexton  is  scarcely  so  good  as  his  master, 
and  he  very  likely  would  be  terrified  and 
affrighted  at  my  sight.  And  then  the  other 
persons  who  would  be  there  might  also  be 
alarmed,  for  Death  is  not  welcome  to  the 
multitude.  But  fear  not,  good  Franz ;  I  will 
clothe  myself  in  the  snowy  grave-clothes  that 
Christ  our  Redeemer  left  in  the  rocky  tomb 
when  the  radiant  angels  awoke  him  and  car- 
ried him  up  to  heaven.  Clothed  in  the  robes 
of  the  blessed  Arisen  One,  I  cannot  be  dread- 
ful to  any  man.  Say  thou,  therefore,  to  the 
priest  and  the  sexton  that  the  ceremony  is  to 
take  place ;  but  tell  no  man  the  godfather 
thou  hast  got.  To  morrow  morning  we  will 
meet  at  the  spot  and  at  the  hour  beside  the 
font." 

When  the  church-bell  sounded  in  the 
morning,  and  the  priest,  and  the  sexton,  and 
Franz,  and  the  nurse,  with  the  bright  boy  in 
her  arms,  stood  beside  the  font,  only  await- 
ing the  coming  of  the  sponsors  to  begin,  a 
figure  enveloped  and  robed  in  white  linen 
appeared,  and  Franz  knew  that  Death  was 
come  into  the  Qhurch.  Even  his  arms  and 
his  feet  were  completely  covered,  and  a  long 
white  train  swept  on  the  ground  as  he  pass- 
ed up  the  aisle  ;  his  face  was  also  concealed 
with  the  finest  linen,  which  just  showed  a 
little  of  his  hollow  features.  The  priest  and 
sexton  were  somewhat  surprised,  but  the  rest 
said,  whispering  to  each  other : 

**  See,  see !  what  a  noble  lady  is  come  to 
stand  for  Franz's  child ;  she  is  not  of  our 
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country,  but  some  rich  stranger,  who  will  not 
show  her  face.  The  poorest  man  id  the  vil- 
lage has  then  got  the  grandest  godmother. 
Oh,  that  is  wonderful  T' 

When  the  holy  rite  was  o?er,  Death  whis- 
pered in  Franz's  ear,  "  Come  with  me  !" 

Then  they  left  the  church  and  the  com- 
pany and  went  to  the  quiet,  lonely  corner  in 
the  churchyard,  where  lay  Franz's  parents, 
and,  standing  beside  their  green  graves, 
Death  spoke : 

** Although,  according  to  the  will  of  the 
great  Ood  who  made  heaven  and  earth,  and 
gave  me  power  over  life  and  death,  I  take 
away  all  from  every  living  man  who  is  de- 
livered over  to  me — houses  and  farms,  gold 
and  silver,  pearls  and  jewels,  whatever  they 
possess — all,  indeed,  and  everything  save 
their  good  deeds,  atid  their  virtues,  and  their 
uns,  written  in  the  great  books  which  lie  be- 
fore God's  throne — still  I  keep  nothing  for 
myself.  I  cannot,  therefore,  give  thy  boy 
any  christening  gift,  but  I  will  show  thee  a 
a  way  out  of  thy  present  poverty  and  dis- 
tress, now  that  the  good  wife  lies  in  bed,  and 
ttiou  must  attend  on  her,  and  neither  can 
work  to  gain  their  daily  bread.  Listen,  there- 
fore, to  my  words.  The  magistrate  at  Eich- 
berg  is  very  sick ;  already  three  doctors  have 
been  called  in,  and  all  have  given  him  over, 
and,  with  many  shoulder-shrugs  and  dismal 
looks,  they  have  told  his  wife  that  he  must 
die.  But  because  he  is  a  good  man,  who 
loves  God,  and  has  ever  lived  in  his  fear,  the 
earnest  prayers  of  bis  wife  and  children,  as 
well  as  of  all  who  had  dealings  with  him, 
have  been  heard,  and  oar  merciful  Father  in 
heaven  wills  that  he  should  be  made  whole 
and  well ;  God,  therefore,  bade  me  spare 
him.  Take  thou  healing  herbs  and  simples, 
such  as  you  peasants  know,  and  dry  them, 
and  break  and  beat  them  into  a  powder,  and 
put  the  powder  into  a  paper,  and  set  forth 
at  sunrise  to-morrow  morning  on  the  way  to 
Eichberg,  where  thou  wilt  arrive  as  the  sun 
goes  down.  Ask  for  the  wife  of  the  magis- 
trate, and  tell  her  you  bring  a  wonderful  me- 
dicine, which,  if  her  husband  will  take,  after 
three  days  he  shall  be  perfectly  cured.  He 
will  take  these  drugs,  and  he  will  recover, 
and  all  the  people  about  hifh — his  wife  and 
their  friends — will  be  astonished  and  delight- 
ed«  Thou  wilt  be  called  hither  to  this  rich 
man,  and  thither  to  another,  and  wilt  have 
thy  hands  full.  I  will  always  be  visible  to 
thee  standing  by  the  sick  bed,  but  no  other 
living  man  shall  see  me  save  thou  only.  And 
mark  what  I  say  to  thee.  When  I  appear  to 
thee  standing  at  th^  foot  of  the  bed,  give  thy 


powder  freely  and  the  patient  shall  recover ; 
but  if  I  am  visible  to  thee  standing  at  the 
head  of  the  bed,  stretching  out  my  arms 
over  the  sick  person  lying  beneath,  let  no 
prayers  or  entreaties  prevail  on  thee  to  give 
a  morsel  of  thy  powder,  or  thou  wilt  lose  all 
thy  credit  and  reputation  as  a  skilful  phyur 
cian,  for  whenever  I  so  appear  the  sick  per- 
son shall  surely  die.  Hear  also  further  my 
words.  Take  from  the  poor  and  the  wretch- 
ed who  call  on  thee  for  help  not  so  much  as 
the  value  of  a  groschen,  but  from  the  wealthj 
and  great,  who  freely  offer  thee  of  their 
abundance  in  sratitude  for  what  thou  'hast 
done,  take  gold  for  thy  necessities.  Dress 
thyself  cleanly,  but  with  common  ordinary 
clothes  like  a  working  man,  and  build  up  thy 
old  house,  which  will  else  soon  fall  aowo^ 
and  make  a  new,  spacious,  healthy  home  for 
thyself,  and  thy  wife,  and  my  godson;  but 
let  the  building  be  suitable  to  thy  station, 
such  as  are  the  other  houses  in  the  village. 
All  that  remains  over  and  above  of  the  gams 
give  to  t^ie  poor,  remembering  how  great  and 
pinching  were  thy  wants  until  thou  met  me. 
Now  promise  me  to  keep  all  my  words  in  thy 
heart.^' 

Then  Franz  promised  to  do  all  he  was 
told,  and  Death  vanished  from  his  sight. 

Before  sunrise  on  the  following  day  Frana 
arose,  and  taking  his  way  through  the  dark, 
gloomy  forest  of  the  thick  firs,  nad  already 
walked  two  miles  towards  Eichberg  before 
the  sun  rose.  He  came  in  the  evening  to 
the  magistrate's  house,  and  the  servant, 
whom  he  knew  well,  came  out  and  asked 
him  what  he  wanted.  Then  Franz  told 
him  his  business.  The  servant  showed  him 
into  a  lower  room,  and  went  up-stairs  to 
give  the  message  to  his  mistress,  who  sat  in 
the  chamber  with  her  dying  husband.  And 
with  her  were  some  country  people,  who  had 
come  from  far  to  ask  after  the  magistrate's 
health  ;  two,  indeed,  had  watched  by  his 
bedside  all  night,  and  sat  there  still  beside 
her,  AH  were  weeping  and  very  sad,  for 
they  feared  his  end  was  near.  After  a  little 
space,  the  magistrate's  wife  came  down  to 
Franz  and  received  him  kindly,  and  led  him 
up  to  where  her  husband  lay.  Franz  trem- 
bled a  little  as  he  saw  so  many  people,  and 
thought  on  his  strange  errand;  but  to  his 
great  joy  his  friend  Death  was  there  stand- 
mg  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  60  Franz  p^ 
his  powder  in  a  silver  spoon,  poured  wator 
on  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  rich  man.  Deatk 
after  that  was  seen  no  more,  and  the  mi^is> 
trate  felt  on  the  very  instant  better,  llie 
very  next  morning  he  was  able  to  risei  and 
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the  following  day  he  went  into  the  garden, 
and  on  the  third  day  he  sat  again  before  his 
desk  in  bis  own  room,  when  he  received  the 
townsmen  and.  people,  and  heard  their 
causes.  As  the  magistrate  was  a  good  man 
and  mach  beloved,  and  had  many  friends 
and  relations  in  all  the  villages  in  the  moun- 
tains round  the  Bogen-8ee,  the  news  that  he 
was  recovered  spread  far  and  wide,  and  with 
it  the  account  of  his  miraculous  cure  from 
snch  a  hopeless  malady ;  and  people  could 
not  wonder  enough  at  the  event. 

In  a  few  days  Franz  returned  home,  loaded 
with  presents.  So  many  messengers  from 
all  parts  were  sent  to  call  him  to  diflferent 
sick  persons,  that  he  scarcely  knew  what  way 
to  turn ;  week  after  week  he  was  perpetually 
walking  from  one  village  to  another.  And 
now  that  the  fame  of  his  miraculous  cures 
spread  all  over  the  country  lying  on  that 
side  of  the  Bogcn-See,  many  of  the  rich 
farmers  condescended  to  bow  and  take  off 
their  hats  to  the  poor  laborer,  who  before 
they  esteemed  no  more  than  the  clods  of 
earth  in  their  broad  fields ;  but  there  was 
one,  the  village  apothecary,  who  hated 
Franz,  and  always  when  they  met  turned 
his  back  on  him.  And  when  the  country 
folks  coltected  round  the  linden-tree  before 
the  inn  to  drink  their  beer  and  smoke  their 
pipes,  and  the  wonderful  cures  which  Franz 
performed  were  discussed,  and  this  one  had 
this  tale  to  tell,  and  that  another,  the  apo- 
thecary grew  very  angry,  and  declared  that 
'*  the  man  knew  nothing  of  medicine,  and 
was  an  impudent  impostor.  Why  the  devil 
should  people  wonder,"  continued  he,  "  that 
he  never  loses  a  patient?  When  he  sees 
there  is  no  hope,  he  never  gives  anything, 
and  quietly  walks  away." 

One  morning,  as  Franz  was  returning  home 
late  through  the  pine  wood,  the  proud  mil- 
ler rushed  forward  to  meet  him — proud  no 
longer,  but  quite  meek  and  humble  now. 
The  tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  and  he  looked 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow. 

"Good  Dr,  Franz,"  said  he,  "I  once 
treated  you  scornfully  and  unkindly  ;  and  I 
did  very  wrong,  as  well  as  being  a  great 
fool,  for  who  can  say  what  people  may  be- 
come? I  entreat  you  to  forgive  me,  and, 
bear  me  no  ill-will  for  my  behaviour.  You 
are  a  Christian,  and  will,  I  hope,  return  good 
for  evil.  My  only  daughter  is  dangerously 
ill.  Ob,  come,  I  implore  you,  and  help  her 
with  your  skill.  You  wili  not  refuse  me 
when  you  remember  what  a  good  girl  she  is, 
and  how  handsome  too." 

Franz  returned  with  him  home,  and,  on 


entering  the  room  where  the  maiden  lay  on 
her  bed,  lo !  to  his  greatjoy.  Death  stood  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed.  Tlien  Franz  joyfully 
exclaimed : 

<*  Be  comforted ;  your  daughter  shall  not 
die  1" 

And  when  the  maiden  waa  recovered,  the 
miller  was  so  grateful  to  Franz,  that  from 
that  day  he  did  not  possess  a  kinder  friend 
in  the  world,  or  one  that  more  loudly  sang 
his  praises,  than  the  man  who  used  to  treat 
him  so  contemptuously. 

A  dreadful  fever  raged  in  the  village,  and 
many  of  the  people  died,  and  there  was 
great  trouble  and  sorrow.  Franz  was  called 
everywhere.  At  last  mine  host  at  the  inn 
was  taken  ill.  Now,  the  innkeeper  was  a 
rich  man,  and  loved  his  money  dearly  ;  but 
when  he  felt  he  was  sinking  under  the  fever,, 
he  sent  for  Franz.  Death  was  there  before 
him,  but  he  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed. 

"  Franz,"  cried  the  sick  man,  as  he  en- 
tered, "  if  you  will  only  cure  me,  I  will  give 
you  ten  golden  thalers." 

"  I  will  not  take  them,"  replied  Franz ; 
'*  I  want  not  your  money,  although  you  are 
welcome  to  my  help."    . 

Then  the  old  miser  smiled  and  chuckled  as 
he  lay  in  his  bed,  at  the  notion  of  getting 
cured  for  nothing.  But  Franz  spoke  fur- 
ther: 

*•  Before  I  give  you  any  of  my  drugs,  I 
have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you.  You  say  you 
are  ready  to  give  me  ten  golden  thalers  %  I 
do  not  want  them,  but  the  poor  sick  in  the 
village  do.  So  send  it  to  the  priest  for 
them,  and  I  will  cure  you  quickly." 

When  he  heard  ihis,  the  rich  man  scratched 
his  ear  and  paused. 

''This  proposal  of  yours,  friend  Franz, 
requires  consideration ;  perhaps — who  knows 
but  that  I  may  recover  without  any  medi- 
cine?" 

So  this  avaricious  man  would  rather  have 
run  the  risk  of  dying  than  give  his  money  to 
help  the  poor.  But  his  wife,  who  was  a 
discreet  woman,  took  ten  thalers  out  of  a 
drawer,  and  gave  them  privately  to  Franz ; 
who  then  with  his  powder  soon  cured  her 
husband,  who  never  knew  until  he  was  well 
how  dearly  hi^ickness  had  cost  him. 

Now  Franz  had  built  himself  a  pretty 
cottage  where  his  old  hut  stood,  and  there 
was  a  gallery  of  carved  wood  before  the 
windows,  and  carvings  on  the  roof  under  the 
yellow  thatch,  and  a  garden  of  bright  flow- 
ers lay  before  the  door,  and  the  dark  fir- 
trees  overshadowed  it  at  the  back,  and  kept 
off  the  cold  winds  from  the  distant  snow 
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mouDtains.  Here  he  lived  happily  and  in 
the  fear  of  God,  with  his  beautiful  wife,  now 
become  a  buxom  matron,  and  the  bright 
boy,  who  had  grown  and  prospered,  prom- 
ising to  become  a  strapping  youth.  Franzes 
heart  overflowed  with  gratitude  for  all  the 
blessings  he  enjoyed,  as  he  looked  on  his 
smiling  wife  knitting  under  the  gallery  with 
her  boy  standing  before  her.  One  spring 
morning,  as  they  wore  admiring  the  apple- 
blossoms  covering  the  young  trees  like  a 
shower  of  snow,  and  listening  to  the  birds 
warbling  out  in  the  sunshine  that  rested  on 
the  wood  beyond,  a  horseman  suddenly  ap- 
peared, covered  with  dust,  and  riding  up  to 
the  cottage-door,  asked  for  Dr.  Franz. 

**  I  am  he,  "  answered  Franz. 

'*  Then,"  said  the  horseman,  '<  I  have  im- 
portant business  with  you,  for  his  serene 
highness  the  prince  is  dangerously  ill,  and 
the  princess  bis  wife  has  commanded  your 
immediate  attendance.  I  was  sent  on  first  to 
give  you  time  to  prepare ;  the  royal  carriage 
follows,  but  as  the  roads  through  your  woods 
are  very  bad,  it  could  not  travel  fast.  Now 
prepare  yourself  at  once  to  go  with  me  when 
it  arrives.** 

Then  Franz  went  into  his  room,  and  taking 
his  best  clothes  out  of  the  trunk,  dressed 
himself,  and  made  up  a  little  parcel  of  linen, 
with  his  powders  and  the  different  herbs  of 
which  death  had  taught  him  the  use. 

At  the  end  of  a  couple  of  hours  a  mag. 
nificent  equipage  appeared  at  the  skirts  of 
the  wood  and  drove  up  to  Franz's  door.  Out 
of  the  carriage  stepped  a  royal  chamberlain, 
who,  after  paying  his  compliments  to  Franz, 
with  great  politeness,  begged  him,  without 
further  loss  of  time,  to  return  with  him.  As 
it  was  night,  and  the  forest  pitch  dark,  two 
outriders  preceded  the  carriage  with  lighted 
torches,  which  threw  such  a  strange  and  lurid 
light  among  the  trees  that  Franz  trembled, 
and  remembered  the  evening  when  the  foul 
fiend  himself  had  tempted  him  with  gold  in 
this  very  forest.  All  night  they  travelled, 
for  the  courier  who  rode  before  had  already 
ordered  horses  at  every  station,  and  although 
the  road  was  rough  and  the  ruts  deep,  they 
went  on  and  on,  always  at  a  gallop.  As 
they  proceeded,  the  chamberlain,  who  was  a 
pleasant,  friendly  man,  informed  Franz  how 
long  the  prince  had  been  ill,  and  how  many 
doctors  had  been  called  in,  all  in  vain,  to 
cure  him.  Besides  the  court  physician,  two 
other  doctors  had  been  sent  for,  and  they  all 
had  ft  consultation  together ;  but  excepting 
dismal  looks  and  long  faces,  and  shrugging 


their  shoulders,  nothing  came  of  it.  Fresh 
medicines  were  ordered,  which  the  prince 
took,  but  instead  of  better  he  became  daily 
worse.  In  this  extremity,  one  of  the  ladies 
in  waiting  told  the  poor  princess,  who  was 
well-nigh  broken-hearted,  about  the  cele- 
brated doctor  of  Bogenhafen,  and  of  his  mi- 
raculous cures. 

"  But  at  the  mention  of  your  name,"  said 
the  chamberlain,  '*  the  three  doctors,  who 
had  hitherto  done  nothing  but  dispute  and 
quarrel,  were  instantly  of  one  mind — that  if 
you  were  fetched  the  prince  would  be  sure 
to  die — and  they  entreated  her  highness,  as 
she  valued  her  husband's  life,  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  such  an  audacious  impostor^  as — 
(pardon  me  for  the  expression) — they  called 
you.  But  the  princess,  seeing  no  other 
hope,  would  not  listen  to  them,  but  calling 
me  to  her,  begged  me  to  start  immediately 
and  fetch  you  to  the  court.  May  Heaven 
grant  that  my  errand  may  be  successful,  and 
that  you  may  cure  our  beloved  sovereign  1 
but  I  confess  to  you  I  have  my  doubts,  after 
so  many  skilful  doctors  have  failed,  that  yon 
will  cure  him." 

When  the  morning  broke  and  the  sun  was 
just  risen,  they  drove  through  the  great  por- 
tal, between  two  high  turreted  towers,  into 
the  spacious  court-yard  of  the  royal  castle. 
A  crowd  of  grand  livery  servants,  covered 
with  gold  lace,  ran  up  to  Franz,  to  beg  him 
to  hasten  in  without  delay,  as  his  arrival  was 
expected  most  anxiously  by  the  princess. 
One  took  his  cloak,  another  his  parcel,  a 
third  his  hat,  which  so  confused  him,  unused 
as  he  was  to  such  state  and  pomp,  that  he 
quite  lost  his  composure.  Then  his  friend 
and  companion,  the  chamberlain,  taking  him 
by  the  arm,  led  him  up  the  broad  marble 
btaircase,  which  opened  from  the  magnificent 
hall,  glittering  with  gold  and  painting,  and 
armor,  and  beautiful  statues  arranged  against 
the  colored  marble  columns  supporting  the 
arched  roof,  groined  and  corniced  with  gild- 
ing. Franz  quite  lost  his  breath  as  he  look- 
ed round  in  astonishment  at  all  these  won- 
ders. At  the  top  of  the  great  marble  stair- 
case stood  the  physician  of  the  court,  dressed 
all  in  black,  with  an  immense  powdered  wig 
covered  with  hundreds  of  little  sUff  curls, 
his  cocked  hat  under  his  arm,  and  a  sword 
by  his  side — for  the  princess,  to  his  mfinite 
mortification,  had  commanded  him  to  receive 
the  doctor  of  Bogenhafen  with  all  possible 
honor.  Franz  made  him  a  low  bow  as  soon 
as  they  met.  But  no  sooner  did  the  court 
physician  see  a  countryman,  dressed  in  a 
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brown  coat,  a  red  haadkerohief  round  fab 
neck,  and  green  pantaloons,  iban  he  called 
out  in  a  rage : 

'<  Who  brought  ihia  fellow  here  ?  What 
do  you  want  ?  If  you  have  a  wife  or  child 
ill,  and  wiah  me  to  viait  them,  why  do  you  not 
ffo  to  my  house  ?  I  will  speak  to  you  there ; 
but  here,  in  the  royal  residence,  it  is  against 
all  etiquette  to  admit  such  people.  Be  oflf 
with  you  at  once — be  off,  I  say." 

*'  Not  ao  fast,  good  sir,"  replied  Frana. 
'*  Don't  be  in  too  great  haste  to  send  people 
away.  I  am  not  here  to  ask  for  your  medi- 
cal help,  but  I  am  come  to  see  what  I  can 
do  for  your  prince,  who  is,  I  hjsar,  dying." 

"  What !  how  !*'  cried  the  physician ;  "  the 
man  is  mad.  Hey  I  you  servant  fellows, 
send  him  away— 4rive  him  out — he  must  not 
stay  here  on  the  stairs  of  the  royal  residence 
— ^it  is  scandalous." 

Then  the  chamberlain  stepped  forward, 
and  explained  to  the  physician  that  Franz 
was  in  reality  the  expected  doctor. 

"  ffeP^  exclaimed  the  physician.  "I  re- 
tract— ^I  apologize.  Great  geniuses  and  most 
learned  men  are  often  subject  to  strange  ec- 
centricities. But  allow  me  to  observe,  my 
good  sir,  that  it  is  a  foolish  whim  of  the 
learned  professor  to  dbguise  himself  as  a 
day-laborer — it  causes  confusion.  The  pro- 
fessor, however,  will  understand  how  the 
mistake  arose.  In  the  mean  time  I  beg 
pardon." 

Franz  who  was  growing  tired  of  the  talk- 
ing of  the  fat  man  in  the  great  curled  wig, 
scarcely  listened  to  the  eod  of  his  speech, 
and  then  begged  the  chamberlain  to  conduct 
him  at  once  to  the  prince's  room.  But  the 
physician  interposed. 

"  Not  so  fast,  learned  sir,"  said  he — "  not 
so  fast.  It  is  always  the  custom  among  pro- 
fessional men,  that  the  newly-arrived  doctor 
consults  with  his  brethren. already  in  attend- 
ance before  seeing  the  patient." 

So  he  led  Franz  into  a  room  which  had 
been  prepared  for  the  purpose,  where  the 
other  doctors  were  in  waiting,  whom  he  in- 
troduced. Then  he  went  over  all  the  symp- 
toms of  the  case,  and  mentioned  the  medi- 
cines they  had  prescribed,  with  long  Greek 
and  Latin  names,  which  sorely  puzzled  Franz. 
He  shook  his  head,  and  said, 

"  I  do  not  understand  one  word  of  all  that 
gibberish." 

"How!"  exclaimed  the  physician*  '*you 
have  never  gone  through  your  humanities, 
and  neither  understand  Greek  nor  Latin,  and 
you  dare  presume  to  prescribe  for  his  serene 
highness  the  sovereign  prince !" 


*'  What  does  the  name  of  an  illness  sig- 
nify ?"  replied  Franz;  "  or  what  matters  the 
the  names  of  the  medicines  ?  Long  foreign 
names  will  cure  no  one." 

'*  Certainly  not,"  answered  the  physician ; 
'^  bu(  as  all  medical  books  were  formerlr 
written  in  Latin,  and  as  a  great  many  Greek 
words  occur  also,  it  is  necessary  for  those 
who  study  medicine  to  comprehend  well  those 
languages.  Therefore,  if  you  are  ignorant 
of  them,  it  follows  you  cannot  have  studied 
medicine,  and  can  hie  no  doctor.  It  is  there- 
fore my  duty,  as  body  physician  to  his  serene 
highness,  carefully  to  examine  what  drugs 
you  propose  to  administer,  in  order  to  assure 
myself  that  there  is  nothing  among  them 
that  can  injure  him." 

Then  Franz  opened  his  parcel  and  showed 
the  powders  which  he  had  made  of  the 
herbs,  as  Death  had  directed  him. 

**  Here  we  are,"  said  the  physician,  con- 
temptuously turning  them  over^-"  camomile, 
and  dandelion,  and  mint — weeds  that  grow 
in  the  fields  and  hedgerows.  And  you  seri- 
ously, with  this  trash,  propose  to  cure  his 
serene  highness,  after  all  our  united  learn- 
ing has  failed  ?  Impossible !  Vigorous  and 
powerful  remedies  are  necessary — remedies 
costly  and  precious,  brought  from  foreign 
lands  far  over  the  sea." 

"  But,  by  your  leave,"  replied  Franz,  '*  the 
learned  physician  must  allow  that  it  would 
be  against  all  common  sense  and  reason  if 
sick  people  were  only  to  be  cured  by  medi- 
cines brought  from  over  the  seas,  thousands 
of  miles  away.  What  would  the  poor  do, 
who  have  no  money  nor  means  to  get  them  ? 
God  is  not  so  unjust  towards  his  creatures, 
and  with  camomile,  and  mint,  and  other 
herbs,  I  have  restored  many  and  many -that 
he  has  created,  but  who  in  this  world's  goods 
are  poor  and  miserable." 

The  conversation  was  here  interrupted  bv 
the  entrance  of  the  chamberlain  to  fetch 
Franz  away  and  carry  him  to  the  prmcess. 

"  Her  highness,"  said  he,  making  a  low 
bow  before  the  physician,  "  desires  that  the 
new  doctor  shall  proceed  at  once  to  the 
apartment  of  the  sovereign.  I  shall  have  the 
honor,  therefore,  learned  sir,  to  accompany 
and  conduct  you." 

The  poor  princess,  bathed  in  tears,  and 
pale  and  worn  with  watching,  stood  at  the 
door  of  the  room,  waiting  for  Franz.  She 
had  been  already  prepared  for  his  appear- 
ance, and  knew  that  the  wonder-working 
doctor  was  a  simple  laboring  man.  She 
saluted  him,  however,  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness, and  led  him  into  the  prince's  room. 
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Who  can  pamt  tbe  astomsbment  of  Franz 
when  be  entered  tbe  apartment,  which  seemed 
to  him  higher  and  larger  than  even  the  church 
in  his  village,  and  saw  the  magnificent  carpets 
into  which  his  feet  sank,  among  beds,  as  it 
were,  of  brilliant  unknown  flowers ;  the  splen- 
did bed,  covered  with  gilding,  surmounted 
with  nodding  plumes  of  feathers,  and  shaded 
with  heavy  draperies  of  purple  satin,  stiff  with 
gold  and  embroidery.  In  his  wildest  dreams 
be  had  never  conceived  such  surpassing  mag- 
nificence. ''  But,"  said  he  to  himself,  looking 
round,  "  it  is  clear,  gold,  and  silk,  and  riches 
can  help  no  man,  either  against  sickness  or 
death,  else  I  should  not  be  here."  He  drew 
near  the  great  state  bed,  and  on  the  right 
side,  nearest  the  light,  he  saw,  as  plainly  as 
his  eyes  could  show  him,  the  destroying  an- 
gel ready  to  take  the  soul  of  the  good  prince 
and  carry  it  to  heaven.  The  bright  seraph 
messenger  looked  heavenly  kind  and  friendly 
npon  Franz,  but  withal  sad  and  solemn.  On 
the  left  hand  of  the  bed  hovered  a  monster 
of  hideous  and  fearful  aspect — black,  dim, 
and  shadowy,  with  fiery  red  eyes — watching 
whether  he  might  not  catch  the  soul  of  the 
good  prince  before  the  angel  could  carry  it 
away.  As  Franz  advanced,  he  shot  down 
looks  of  rage  and  defiance  upon  him  out  of 
his  horrid  eyes,  and  menaced  him  with  his 
sharp  claws,  for  he  knew  he  was  the  man 
who  had  resisted  his  temptation  and  refused 
bis  proffered  gold.  But  further,  at  the  head 
of  the  bed,  Franz  saw,  with  terror  and  dis- 
may, Death  himself,  with  his  scythe  and  hour- 
glass, leaning  with  his  long  outstretched  arms 
over  the  pnnce,  who  lay  in  a  deep  sleep — 
that  the  court  physician  announced  as  the 
prelude  to  that  eternal  slumber  he  would 
never  awake  from  until  the  day  of  judgment. 
Franz,  who  during  his  simple  life  had  never 
learned  the  art  of  concealing  his  feelings,  or 
not  expressing  at  once  all  he  felt,  when  he 
beheld  this  dismal  sight  wrung  bis  hands 
and  exclaimed, 

**  Alas !  alas !  my  art,  or  any  other  man's, 
is  vain  and  useless  here.'^ 

The  poor  princess  shrieked  aloud.  She 
and  the  royal  children,  their  eyes  streaming 
with  tears,  then  surrounded  him,  imploring 
him  with  earnest  prayers  that  he  would  at 
least  endeavour  to  do  something  to  save  the 
beloved  prince,  who  lay  there  hovering  be- 
tween life  and  death.  The  noble  princess, 
sobbing  and  crying,  and  forgetting  her  royal 
dignity  in  her  great  sorrow,  even  knelt  before 
the  lowly  peasant,  and  held  up  her  hands  to 
him  in  urgent  supplication.  Then  Franz,  who 


felt  aa  if  his  heart  would  break  at  this  melan- 
choly sight,  and  unable  to  contain  himself, 
burst  out  into  a  flood  of  tears.  He  approacli- 
ed  Death,  and  clasping  his  hands,  whispered 
softly  in  his  ear : 

'*0h,  kind  friend  and  benefactor,  move,  I 
implore  yon — ^I  beg  you,  and  go  down  to  the 
feet  of  the  sick  man." 

But  Death  answered  with  a  hoHow,  deep 
voice,  yet  so  low  that  no  one  but  Franz  heard 
it: 

"  My  son,  I  move  not  from  the  place  where 
I  stand." 

"  Ob,  joy  I"  exclaimed  Franz,  "  then  all 
shall  be  well.  I  take  thee  at  thy  word,  thoa 
awful  man." 

And  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice  to  those 
standing  around : 

'*  Let  us  turn  the  bed,  so  that  where  the 
head  now  is  the  feet  may  be.  This  is  all  I 
can  do  to  save  the  beloved  prince." 

In  a  moment  he  had  taken  off  his  brown 
coat,  and  begun  to  move  tbe  bed,  and  all  the 
attendants,  and  the  princess,  and  the  young 
princes  and  princesses  helped  him.  But 
Death  menaced  Franz  with  his  outstretched 
bony  arm,  and  spoke  so  solemnly  and  earn* 
estly,  that  the  poor  man  shuddered. 

**  Follow  me,"  were  the  words  he  said,  in 
a  sad,  hollow  voice,  that  echoed  in  the  vast 
room.  Then  Franz,  with  trembiing  limbs 
and  a  beating  heart,  followed  Death  out  of 
the  room  through  a  side-door  opening  in  the 
tapestry. 

But  the  prince,  as  soon  as  he  was  moved, 
sat  up  in  his  bed,  and  wiping  the  coed  death- 
dews  from  his  temples,  spoke. 

^'  Oh,  how  well  is  it  now  with  me !"  ex- 
claimed he.  "  All  the  pain,  and  fear,  and 
horror,  and  the  heavy  oppressive  weight  that 
lay  upon  me,  dragging  me  down  to  the  grave, 
is  gone.  Great  %od  and  father,  I  give  thee 
hearty  thanks !"  • 

And  he  ordered  his  attendants  to  briog 
him  his  clothes,  and  called  for  some  food ; 
and  he  rose  up  from  his  bed,  and  sat  dowo 
to  a  table  and  ate  with  good  appetite,  tbe  poor 
princess  and  her  children,  almost  out  of 
their  senses  for  joy,  looking  on  the  while  at 
this  wonderful  miracle.  Ae  whole  castle, 
too,  echoed  with  sounds  of  rejoicing  and 
thankfulness,  when  it  was  known  that  the 
beloved  prince  was  out  of  danger. 

After  the  first  burst  of  joy  and  tfaankfol* 
ness  was  past,  and  when  the  royal  family 
had  a  little  recovered  from  thmr  recent  enao- 
tion,  the  princess  looked  all  over  the  hail 
where  the  prince  had  lain  after  the  country- 
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man  who  had  worked  so  miraculous  a  cure. 
The  prince  wished  much  also  to  see  his  deli- 
Terer,  and  sent  some  of  the  courtiers  to  seek 
him,  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  In 
yam  the  attendants  searched  the  whole  resi- 
dence ;  and  even'  the  princes  and  princesses 
hastened  from  room  to  room  in  the  general 
anxiety  to  find  him,  but  all  in  vain.  Franz 
had  vanished.  The  soldiers  that  kept  watch 
inside  and  outside  the  gates  were  questioned, 
but  they  had  seen  no  one  pass  out. 

'•  This  is  incomprehensible,"  cried  the 
princess.  "  I  must  and  will  find  him,  and 
thank  him  myself." 

"  If  he  would  only  appear,  that  good  doc- 
tor who  saved  our  father,"  cried  the  chil- 
dren, **  we  would  kiss  his  hands." 

But  he  came  not. 

Whilst  the  prince  and  his  wife,  and  the 
princes  and  princesses,  their  loving  children, 
searched  high  and  low  over  the  residence  in 
yain ;  while  the  attendants  and  the  court 
physician  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  all 
the  world  echoed  the  same  words,  ''  Where 
can  the  strange  doctor  be?"  Franz  found 
himself  in  the  royal  mausoleum,  a  vast 
arched  subterranean  chamber,  deep  down 
below  under  the  palace,  lit  up  by  many 
lamps  burning  around  an  altar  which  stood 
in  the  midst.  Over  thiis  solemn  altar,  where 
masses  for  the  death-souls  of  the  departed 
princes,  whose  bones  lay  around,  were  daily 
said,  instead  of  a  picture  was  a  beautiful 
sculpture,  representing,  in  white  marble,  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus.  Along  the  walls  on 
either  side  stood  stately  monuments,  orna- 
mented with  statues,  and  angels,  and  all 
grave  and  death-like  decorations,  within 
which  lay  the  bones  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
beloved  prince.  On  each  monument  were 
engraved  words  of  Holy  Writ,  full  of  com- 
comfort  and  encouragement  to  those  who 
read  them.  "  The  hour  is  coming  when  all 
that  lie  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice  and 
shall  arise,"  was  written  on  one  ;  "  Death  is 
swallowed  up  in  victory,"  appeared  on  an- 
other ;  '*  God  will  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
your  eyes ;"  together  with  many  other  holy 
and  comfortable  words. 

Into  this  sepulchral  chamber  was  Franz 
conducted  by  Death,  through  a  secret  pas- 
sage leading  down  from  the  palace.  Tnen 
Death,  standing  on  the  altar,  turned  his  hol- 
low eyes  upon  his  terrified  and  trembling 
companion,  and  thus  spoke : 

"  Fear  not:  I  have  led  thee  hither  that 
we  may  speak  freely  and  without  interrup- 
tion, and  that  in  this  silent  chamber  of  the 


dead  my  words  may  sink  deeply  into  thy 
soul.  For  thou  seest  me  now  for  the  last 
time  for  a  long  while ;  for^t  not,  therefore, 
my  parting  admonitions.  The  prince,  out  of 
gratitude,  will  desire  to  make  thee  his  phy- 
sician ;  refuse  this  offer,  for  thou  knowest, 
after  what  thou  hast  done,  all  thy  power  of 
healing  the  sick  has  departed.  But  the  prince, 
yrho  is  a  gracious  and  a  God-fearing  man, 
win  desire  to  keep  thee  about  his  court,  and 
this  offer  thou  mayest  accept.  Send  not  for 
Margaret  or  thy  boy,  because  soon  a  longing 
shall  come  over  thee  to  see  again  the  lake  on 
whose  shores  thou  wert  born,  and  the  great 
forest  overshadowing  thy  home.  When  the 
prince  hears  that  thou  art  weary  of  his  court, 
ne  will  give  thee  gold  to  buy  the  broad  field 
which  lies  between  thy  house  and  the  forest, 
and  much  more  gold,  with  which  thou  canst 
live  in  honor  and  comfort.  All  this  will  the 
beloyed  prince  do  out  of  gratitude  for  the 
service  thou  hast  done  him.  Above  all 
things,  attend  to  have  the  bright  boy,  whose 
godfather  I  am,  brought  up  an  honest  and 
religions  man.  God,  who  sent  me  to  thee 
in  thy  distress,  has  given  him  as  guardian 
angel  the  glorious  angel  whom  thou  hast 
twice  seen,  to  watch  over  him.  Impress 
deeply  in  the  heart  of  thy  child  that  the 
holy  angel  is  ever  hovering  invisible  around, 
and  that  all  he  does,  or  thinks,  or  s^ys,  is 
known.  Thus  shall  he  himself  become  pure 
and  good  as  the  blessed  spirits  themselves, 
who  sing  before  the  eternal  throne,  and  thou 
his  father  wilt  be  full  of  joy.  The  bad  spirit, 
who  appeared  to  thee  as  a  hunter,  and  strove 
to  drive  thy  soul  into  the  nets  of  the  de- 
stroyer, and  to  tempt  thee  with  gold,  he  also 
will  be  beside  thy  child.  He  will  ever  watch 
to  turn  good  into  evil,  and  to  tempt  and  ruin 
him.  The  Lord  tells  us,  that  while  the  peo- 
ple slept  the  enemy  sowed  tares  among  the 
wheat.  Watch,  therefore,  over  the  bright 
boy,  and  teach  him  to  guard  against  tempta« 
tion.  And  now,  good  friend  Franz,  a  word 
to  thee  concerning  myself.  Never  forget 
Death,  and  as  time  wears  on,  teach  thy  son 
never  to  forget  him  either.  I  am  the  best 
instructor,  for  I  it  is  who  teach  men  practi- 
cally, not  in  words  but  in  deeds,  that  this 
world  is  nought  but  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the 
lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life.  In 
my  presence,  pomp,  majesty,  and  worldly 
grandeur  fade  and  vanish  as  a  bundle  of 
lighted  tow.  I  will,  on  my  part,  always  be 
a  friend  and  protector  to  thee,  for  thou  arc  a 
pious  and  an  excellent  man ;  and  when  the 
time  comes  for  thy  departure  hence,  thou 
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shalt  sink  softly  into  my  arms,  and  I  will 
bear  Ibee  gently  to  a  happier  and  a  better 
world,  into  the  presence  of  the  great  God." 

Then  Franz  promised  all  that  Death  re- 
quired, and  he  vanished  from  his  sight. 

Ko  sooner  had  Franz  left  the  subterraneous 
chamber  and  returned  into  the  palace,  than 
he  met  the  chamberlain,  who  was  looking 
about  everywhere  to  find  him.  *'  His  high- 
ness," said  he,  ^'  wishes  to  make  you  court 
physician,  and  in  his  joy  at  his  recovery  he 
has  announced  his  gracious  intention  before 
ail  the  court.  So  come  instantly  with  me 
into  the  audience  chamber." 

When  the  prince,  who  by  reason  of  his 
illness  had  not  noticed  Franz,  saw  the  simple 
countryman  who  stood  before  him,  he  was 
not  a  little  astonished.  He  began  first  to 
speak  to  him  of  medicines  and  other  scienti- 
fic subjects  connected  with  the  study  of 
physic — studies  to  which  he  was  not  a 
stranger — but  Franz  answered  him : 

"  Of  all  that  I  know  nothing.  I  am  not 
fit  to  be  court  physician." 

This  pleased  the  prince ;  for  seeing  what 
kind  of  man  Franz  was,  he  was  glad  not  to 
be  obliged  to  keep  his  word.  Then  he 
talked  to  him  of  agriculture,  and  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  land — subjects  with  which  Franz 
was  quite  at  home.  So  the  prince  laughed, 
and  said : 

"  Well,  well,  I  see,  my  honest  friend, 
what  will  suit  you.  You  shall  manage  my 
private  purse  and  my  home  farm,  and  live 
at  the  court,  at  the  table  of  my  suite." 

At  first,  Franz  was  delighted  with  the 
court.  In  his  own  sphere  of  life  he  was  no 
fool,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  sensible,  shrewd 
man ;  still  he  knew  nothing  of  good  breeding 
and  manners,  and  all  the  court  fashions  were 
to  him  like  Qreek.  He  was  always  saying 
or  doing  something  mat  d  propos,  and  getting 
himself  laughed  at.  For  instance,  the  first 
time  he  sat  down  to  dinner  with  the  cham- 
berlain, and  the  equerries,  and  the  pages, 
when  the  servant  gave  him  a  dish  of  soup 
he  took  up  a  handful  of  salt  out  of  the  salt- 
cellar with  his  fingers.  The  chamberlain,  who 
sat  next  to  him,  whispered  that  the  proper 
way  to  help  himself  to  salt  was  with  the 
spoon. 

•'  Oh,"  replied  Franz,  **  that  is  very  easy. 
I  will  remember." 

So  taking  out  the  salt  again  with  his  fingers, 
he  carefully  laid  it  on  a  spoon,  and  then 
salted  his  soup.  Every  one  at  table  was 
coavulsed  with  laughter.  The  chamberlain 
was  a  droll  man,  who  delighted  in  fun,  and 
therefore  took  every  opportunity  to  turn  him 


into  ridicule  for  the  common  amusement. 
Another  time  some  crabs  were  served  up  at 
Uble. 

"  Have  you  ever  tasted  crabs,  counciUor  ?" 
said  he  to  Franz, 

«  Never,"  said  he.  "Such  crabs  as  these 
I  have  never  even  seen ;  black  crabs,  ind^, 
are  plentiful  in  the  streams  about  our  place* 
but  we  country  folks  are  afraid  of  their 
claws,  and  the  fishermen  catch  them  and 
take  them  off  to  the  town." 

The  chamberlain  chose  a  small  crab,  with 
a  soft  new  shell  on  it,  and  ate  it  up,  shell 
and  all,  and  then  laid  a  large  one,  with  great 
claws  and  thick  shell,  on  Iranz's  plate.  He 
broke  off  a  claw  and  put  it  in  his  mouth,  but 
after  turning  it  about,  making  the  most  fear- 
ful grimaces  all  the  while,  he  could  make 
nothing  of  it. 

"  These  crabs,"  said  he,  "  are  baked  too 
hard.  They  have  hurt  my  mouth  so,  I  be- 
lieve the  blood  has  come.  A  very  danger- 
ous food,  I  should  say." 

Upon  which  there  was  a  general  laugh. 

Every  day  there  was  some  fresh  story 
invented  about  the  mistakes  of  poor  Frani^ 
which  served  even  to  amuse  their  highnesses 
themselves.  But  his  perfect  simplicity  and 
good  nature  won  all  hearts,  and  the  princess, 
whenever  she  saw  him,  always  addressed 
as  the  good  man.  Once,  as  she  was  carry- 
ing the  youngest  princess  in  her  arms,  they 
met  in  the  court  garden,  and  the  child, 
stretching  out  her  little  hands,  called  after 
him,  *'  Oood  man,  good  man ;"  so  from  that 
time  all  about  the  court  gave  him  that  name* 
which  pleased  Franz  mightily — much  moroF 
indeed,  than  being  called  councillor. 

But  at  last,  after  a  time,  he  grew  Ured  of 
beinff  the  laughing  stock  of  the  company ; 
the  life  at  court  lost  all  its  charms  for  him ; 
he  was  weary  of  it,  and  began  to  long  after 
his  home,  and  Margaret,  and  the  bright  boy. 
So  he  went  to  the  prince  and  spoke  to  him. 

"  I  cannot,"  said  he,  ''  stay  any  longer  at 
court ;  at  first,  everything  was  new,  and  de- 
lighted me,  and  the  grand  dishes  at  the  table 
where  I  dine  tasted  most  delicious  ;•  but  now, 
somehow  or  other,  they  seem  all  turned 
sour  and  nasty,  and  I  relish  them  no  longer ; 
I  would  rather  have  a  hunch  of  black  bread 
and  a  horn  of  Bavarian  beer  than  all  those 
jellies  and  pastries.  The  wine,  loo,  is  excel- 
lent, but  then  one  gets  it  m  such  little  glasses, 
no  bigger  than  thimbles,  that  there  is  no 
judging  how  it  tastes ;  and,  for  my  own  part 
I  would  rather  have  a  deep  drink  out  of  a 
clear  fresh  spring,  such  as  run  among  the 
grass  in  the  forest  down  into  the  lake,  than 
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all  the  wine  that  ever  was  made.  But  the 
worst  of  all  to  roe  h,  that  I  have  nothing  to 
do ;  instead  of  getting  up  at  five  o'clock,  1 
must  He  like  all  the  world  in  soft  feather 
beds  till  near  mid-day ;  there  is  no  one  to 
speak  to,  and  the  time  seems  very  long  and 
wearisome ;  then  I  cannot  sleep  at  night  for 
thinking  of  Margaret  and  the  boy«  so  I  beg 
you  to  let  me  go  home  to  my  cottage  in  our 
village  and  live  amooff  my  own  people." 

The  prince  laughea  at  Franz's  description 
of  a  court  life,  and  told  him  he  yould 
willingly  give  him  permbsion  to  go,  but  not 
empty-handed. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  he,  sincerely,  **  what  I  can 
do  for  you  ?  Wl^aterer  it  is  it  shall  be  done.'^ 

Franz  replied : 

"  I  have,  indeed,  a  great  favor  to  ask.  At 
the  back  of  my  garden,  between  it  and  the 
forest,  lie  some  fields  and  a  large  beautiful 
meadow.  It  woutd  make  me  the  happiest 
of  men  if  I  had  those  fields,  and  if  his  high- 
ness would  be  so  good  as  to  buy  them  for  me." 

'^Say  no  more,'^  answered  the  prince, 
^'  the  fields  shall  be  yours.  I  will  send  my 
secretary  to  your  village ;  he  shall  buy  them 
in  my  name  and  make  them  over  to  you ;  but 
that  is  not  all — you  must  want  more,  sureliL 
besides  that?"  ^ 

"  Well,"  said  Franz,  scratchinff  his  head, 
to  be  sure,  a  pair  of  oxen  to  work  the  land, 
and  a  cart " 

'•  To  be  sure,"  replied  the  prince,  "  you 
shsll  have  two  pairs  of  my  best  oxen  and 
three  carts,  in  case  of  accidents.  But  where 
will  you  put  them,  and  the  hay  and  corn 
from  the  fields  ?" 

"  Why,  I  should  want  a  stable  and  bam 
for  that;  but  I  shall  be  able  to  manage 
without  troubling  your  highness." 

"  I  will  build  you,"  said  the  prince,  "  a 
stable  and  a  fine  large  barn  for  your  stock, 
and  order,  besides,  all  tools,  and  seeds,  and 
utensils  you  can  need  for  your  farm.  The 
tools  shall  be  made  new,  expressly  for  you." 

Overcome  with  gratitude,  Franz  burst  into 
tears,  and  could  hardly  find  words  to  thank 
the  prince  for  his  goodness ;  he  kissed  his 
hand,  and  bathing  it  with  hb  tears,  took 
leave.  Then  he  went  to  bid  adieu  to  the 
princess  and  her  children,  and  there  again 
many  tears  were  shed,  for  they  all  loved  and 
esteemed  the  good  man.  Then  he  collected 
his  clothes  and  made  up  his  parcel,  and  took 
his  slick,  and  was  walking  out  of  the  palace, 
when  he  met  the  chamberlain,  who  brought 
him  back,  and  ^aid  that  his  serene  highness 
the  prince  had  commanded  him  to  conduct 
him  back  to  his  house  with  the  same  equip- 
age that  had  fetched  him  to  court. 


So  the  prince's  stately  carriage,  all  paint- 
ed  and  gilded,  drawn  by  two  splendid  horses, 
with  outriders  and  attendants  in  superb 
gold -embroidered  liveries,  stood  beside  the 
cottage  door  on  the  following  evening,  and 
Margaret  rushed  out  with  the  bright  boy 
beside  her,  and  embraced  Franz  with  all  her 
heart.  Then  the  good-natured  chamberlain 
drew  out  no  end  of  packages  and  parcels 
from  the  carriage,  containing  valuable  pre- 
sents from  the  prince  to  Franz,  from  the 
princess  to  Margaret,  and  from  the  princes 
and  princesses  to  the  bright  boy.  After 
which,  he  took  his  departure  back  to  the 
court. 

Franz  related  all  his  court  life  to  Margaret, 
who  was  greatly  astonished  at  much  that  he 
told  her.  She  had  scarce  patience  to  hear 
him  out,  and  always  kept  uterrupting  him 
with  exclamations  of  joy,  and  many  kisses 
and  tender  caresses. 

'<  Only  to  think,"  cried  she,  "  that  the 
fields  and  the  meadows  are  ours,  and  a  new 
bam  and  a  stable,  and  the  beautiful  oxen  1 
Oh,  the  good  prince;  he  is  well  called 
the  beloved." 

And  in  the  morning  Franz  and  Margaret 
walked  out  while  the  dew  yet  shone  on  the 
grass,  and  the  morning  mist  lay  heavy  over 
the  lake ;  and  Franz  said : 

"  How  happy  I  am  to  be  once  more  at 
home,  far  away  from  the  great  walls  and 
buildings  of  the  palace  that  shut  out  the 
light.  How  beautiful  it  is  to  see  the  rising 
sun,  and  the  green  fields  full  of  flowers,  and 
the  great  wood  with  its  deep  shade,  and  to 
hear  the  singing  of  the  birds  and  the  lowing 
of  the  cattle.  How  happy  am  I  too,  who 
was  once  so  poor,  to  have  a  house  and  a  farm 
of  my  own,  and  oxen,  and  stables,  and  barns, 
and  all  that  a  farmer  can  wish  to  possess. 
Oh,  Gretchen  1  let  us  thank  God  for  all  his 
mercies  towards  us,  his  unworthy  servants." 

Then  Margaret  and  he  knelt  down  on  tha 
flowery  meadows,  now  their  own,  and  prayed 
that  God  would  bless  them,  and  bless  also 
the  bright  boy,  and  that  he  might  prosper 
under  the  charge  of  the  blessed  angel  that 
guarded  him. 

When  it  was  known  that  Franz  had  re- 
turned home,  crowds  came  from  all  parts  to 
ask  his  advice ;  but  he  replied  to  them  that 
he  was  no  longer  a  doctor.  *'  A  doctor,  in- 
deed, I  never  was,"  he  said,  "  and  all  my 
cures  were  mercies  from  God.  But  what  I 
did,  and  how  I  did  it,  is  a  secret  taught  me 
by  the  white  stranger  that  stood  godfather  to 
my  child,  and  who  every  one  wondered  at, 
and  asked  from  whence  he  came.  Therefore, 
good  friends  and  neighbours  all,  as  I  tell  yoo, 
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my  cures  are  orer — ^seek  me  no  more,  but  go 
to  the  doctors  that  are  near  yon,  for  all  my 
power  to  help  you  has  fled.*' 

The  barn  and  the  stables  were  built,  and 
the  fields  cultivated;  they  bore  abundant 
crops  uoder  the  labor  of  Franz*s  hands,  for  a 
blessing  was  on  all  he  touched— everything 
prospered  under  him.  He  lived  in  the  fear 
of  God,  happy  and  contented,  the  pattern  of 
an  industrious,  pious  farmer. 

The  bright  boy  grew  up  into  a  comely 
youth,  steady  and  obedient,  promising  to  be 
as  good  a  man  as  his  father,  whom  he 
assisted  in  his  work,  ploughing  and  sowing 
the  broad  fields  behind  their  house ;  he  gave 
ear  to  all  the  blessed  angel  whispered,  and 
never  listened  to  the  temptations  of  the  dark 
hunter,  but  followed  in  all  things  his  parents' 
example. 

At  last,  after  many  happy  years  of  love,  | 


and  peace,  and  contentment,  Dealb  came 
again,  first  to  the  ffood  man  Franz,  gently 
folding  him  in  his  arms  without  pun  or  sut- 
fering,  carrying  him  up  far  away  beyond  the 
blue  nearens  to  the  eternal  mansions  of  the 
just ;  then  he  came  a  second  time  to  fetch 
Margaret,  and,  at  last,  he  came  to  bear  away 
their  son ;  but  he  came  as  a  kind  and  lovinff 
friend  to  all.  So  after  a  happy,  peacefiu 
life,  they  slept  in  the  quiet  ^ave — a  soft  and 
blessed  sleep,  calm  and  undisturbed,  for  they 
departed  full  of  hope  and  trust  in  the  up- 
risen Saviour,  whose  death  has  ffiven  us  life ; 
and  they  were  buried  in  the  yillage  church 
by  the  side  of  the  two  green  mounds  where 
lay  Franz's  parents,  the  very  spot  where 
he  had  knelt  down  in  his  trouble,  and  where 
Death  had  first  appeared  to  him  in  the  church- 
door  at  twilight.    Requietcat  in  pace. 


•*^ 
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From  the  Edinburgh  Reyiew. 


THE    COURT    OF    OUDE.* 


OiBBON  speaks  of  "  the  deep  and  danger- 
ous question  how  far  the  public  faith  should 
be  observed,  when  it  becomes  incompatible 
With  the  public  safety."  In  India,  at  the 
present  day,  the  public  safety  is  happily  not 
m  peril ;  bat  still  the  British  Government  is 
in  a  state  of  chronic  dilemma  with  respect 
to  the  question  "  how  far  the  public  faith 
should  be  obserred."  It  has  bound  itself  to 
native  princes  by  solemn  treaties,  rendered 
the  more  obligaiory  by  the  circumstance  that 
a  heavy  price,  in  the  double  form  of  cession 
of  territory  and  sacrifice  of  independence, 
was  paid  in  e&ch  instance  for  the  protection 
of  a  power  felt  to  be  irresistible;  and  the 
lamentable  experience  of  the  many  years 
which  have  passed  since  these  treaties  were 
severally  entered  into,  has  demonstrated,  to 
the  conviction  of  all  intelligent  observers, 
that  faith  can  be  kept  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  princes  m  question  only  at  the 
expense  of  perpetuating  the  most  atrocious 

*  The  PHboU  Life<>fmm  BmUm  Kinff.  hj  a 
Member  of  the  Honaehold  of  His  late  M^esty,  No*- 
^f-n-deen,  King  of  Onde.    London :  IB65. 


misgovernment,  involving  the  misery  of  mil* 
lions,  throughout  some  of  the  fairest  pro* 
vinces  of  Hindostan. 

Oude  has  long  held  a  bad  pre-eminence 
among  the  states  thus  situated.  The  sover- 
eign enjoys  the  guarantee  of  the  British 
Government,  which  has  undertaken,  for  a 
large  territorial  consideration,  not  only  to 
guard  his  dominions  against  aggression  from 
without,  but  to  protect  him  from  all  the  con- 
sequences of  misrule  which  might  be  expect- 
ed to  result  from  the  indignation  and  violence 
of  an  oppressed  people.  It  is  said  that  there 
is  no  word  to  signify  *'  a  republic'*  in  any 
Asiatic  language.  Any  constitutional  limita- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  sovereitrn  is  equally 
unknown.  The  only  practical  check  is  this : 
— when  tyranny  becomes  utterly  intolen&blei 
the  nobles,  or  the  people,  as  the  case  may 
be  (for  sometimes  the  one  class,  and  some- 
times the  other,  are  the  principal  eeSereraV 
take  the  law  into  their  own  handfli  act  wiUi 
all  the  promptitude  and  vigor  of.  Judge 
Lynch,  aestroy  the  oppressott  lH  faulm* 
ments,  and  it  may  be  aIso«  «U  tte  ttll^i 
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bers  of  his  familj,  and  then  quietly  sabmit 
tbemselYes  to  the  like  despotic  rale  exercised 
by  the  lucky  adventurer  whom  circumstances 
have  raisea  up  to  reign  in  his  stead.  Thus 
Kadir  Shah,  the  conqueror  of  Persia,  of 
Affghanistan,  and  of  Western  India,  was 
murdered  by  the  principal  commanders  of 
bis  army  on  his  return  from  the  sack  of 
Delhi.  Thus  in  countless  other  instances, 
tyrants,  who  have  played  a  less  conspicuous 
part  on  the  stage  of  general  history,  but 
whose  crimes  and  cruelties  have  worn  out 
even  Asiatic  powers  of  endurance,  have  suf- 
fered the  just  punishment  of  their  enormities, 
inflicted  either  by  the  victims  of  some  special 
outrage,  or  by  a  general  outbreak  of  popular 
indignation. 

But  the  Sling  of  Oude  is  safe — as  far  as 
human  power  can  protect — from  all  penal 
consequences  of  misgovernment.  A  consider- 
able British  force  is  cantoned  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  his  capital ;  his  subjects  are 
well  aware  that  thousands  more  of  the  same 
irresistible  troops  are  stationed  close  at  hand, 
ready  to  support  their  comrades ;  and  though 
these  troops  have  been  carefully  restrained, 
of  late  years,  from  all  interference  in  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  the  country,  such  as 
the  enforcement  of  the  payment  of  the  land 
revenue,  or  the  execution  of  any  acts  of  ra- 
pine or  violence  which  it  may  please  the  king 
or  his  ministers  to  order,  they  have  a  rabble 
soldiery  of  their  own  sufficient  and  well  qua- 
lified for  such  duties,  and  they  know,  and  the 
people  know,  that  if  resistance  be  carried  be- 
yond a  certain  point,  the  aggressors  need 
only  to  cry  out  "  Treason,'*  and  to  invoke  the 
assistance  of  the  British  Government  under 
tbe  treaty.  The  result  is,  that  the  hateful 
yoke  of  the  worst  Asiatic  tyranny  is  fastened 
upon  the  necks  of  the  hapless  people,  by  the 
gigantic  strength  of  a  well-organized  Euro- 
pean Government,  with  a  gripe  which  ex- 
cludes the  slightest  hope  of  deliverance.  In 
no  other  country,  we  believe,  has  there  exist- 
ed— for  many  centuries,  at  least — such  a 
combination  of  an  evil  will  and  of  absolute 
power  to  give  it  effect. 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  this  world — the 
scene  of  so  much  misery — has  never  witness- 
ed such  a  government  as  that  of  Oude,  unless 
it  be  thought  impossible  that  any  tyranny 
should  surpass  that  of  Nero  or  Domitian. 
But  in  ancient  Rome  we  believe  that  the  doc- 
trine laid  down  in  Goldsmith's  well-known 
lines  was  ▼erified  ;  that  tbe  provincial  gov- 
ernments were  sufficiently  strong,  in  spite  of 
tbe  horritde  oppression  exercised  in  the  ca- 
pital«  to  al^ora  considerable  protection  to  the 


great  body  of  the  people ;  and  that  thoae 
"  remote  from  courts,  suffered  comparatively 
little  from  the  atrocities  even  of  the 

"  Monstruni,  nulla  virtu te  redemptum 
A  vitiia." 

But  Oude  is  a  small  and  very  compact 
country,  with  a  central  capital ;  and  the  sys- 
tem of  land  revenue  which  prevails  there,  as 
throughout  India,  has  this  strong  character- 
istic, that  according  as  it  is  well  or  ill  admin- 
istered, it  conduces  more  directly  and  intensely 
to  the  happiness  or  to  the  misery  of  the 
people  than  any  other  fiscal  scheme.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  population  are  in  the  position 
of  the  cottiers  of  Ireland.  The  possession  of 
land  is  to  them  a  necessity,  the  very  vital 
element : — if  they  have  it  not,  they  starve, 
with  their  wives  and  little  ones.  It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  they  cling  to  it  with 
the  same  desperate  tenacity  which  distin- 
guishes the  peasants  of  Connaught,  submit- 
ting to  any  amount  of  extortion  .and  wrone, 
rather  than  abandon  it.  Sorely  is  this  tie 
strained  in  Oude.  The  several  districts  are 
either  farmed  out,  or  are  managed  by  Amils, 
who  regard  their  offices  only  as  a  means  of 
amassing  wealth  from  the  difference  between 
what  they  can  extort  from  the  Ryots,  and 
what  they  are  compelled  (for  tbe  process  is 
often  one  of  compulsion)  to  pay  in  to  the 
royal  coffers.  Where  there  are  Zemindars, 
the  only  difference  is  that  another  screw  is 
interposed  between  the  farmers-general  or 
amils,  and  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soiL 
The  zemindars  often  exact  payment  from 
their  ryots,  and  then  hold  out  in  their  mud- 
forts  against  the  ami],  until  the  contending 
parties  can  arrange,  after  a  certain  amount 
of  battermg  and  a  sufficient  number  of  par- 
leys, the  exact  sum  which  m\\  satisfy  the 
royal  exchequer,  and  leave  a  suitable  balance 
for  the  benefit  of  the  amil.  Between  such 
millstones  as  the  amils  and  zemindars  of 
Oude,  the  unhappy  ryot  is  of  course  ground 
to  powder.  Besides  growing  the  crop  and 
paying  the  revenue,  he  is  impressed  by  the 
zemindar  to  fight  his  annual  battles  against 
the  amil,  whose  rabble  retainers  spoil  his 
goods,  and  devour  or  drive  off  his  cattle. 
The  battles  in  question  are  of  every  day  oc- 
currence. A  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons recently  stated  in  his  place,  that  whilst 
marching  through  Oude  some  years  ago,  he 
had  heard  the  sound  of  artillery,  either  on 
the  one  side  of  his  road  or  the  other,  on  each 
of  the  first  nine  days  of  his  journey.  That 
was  and  is  the  ordinary  mode  of  collecting 
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the  reyenne  from  landhoIderB  of  power  and 
eourage  sufficient  to  resist  the  authorities, 
rather  than  patiently  submit  to  be  plundered. 
When  the  end  in  view  cannot  be  effected  by 
these  which  we  have  truly  called  ordinary 
means,  still  stronger  measures  are  resorted 
to  without  scruple.  Within  the  last  ten 
years,  an  ami!  sold  a  thousand  men,  women, 
and  children  into  slavery,  in  order  to  make 
good  a  deficiency  of  revenue  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale. 

The  same  despotic  lawlessness  pervades 
every  department  of  the  government — if  a 
state  of  things  so  wretched  be  worthy  of 
such  respectable  terms.  Very  recently,  the 
king  appointed  one  of  his  fiddlers  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  realm.  Probably,  the  judge  was 
upon  a  par  with  the  court.  Police  there 
seems  to  be  none  for  the  prevention  of  crime. 
Government  exists  for  the  collection  of  reve- 
nue. Men  are  shot  down  in  broad  daylight 
close  to  the  gates  of  Lucknow,  and  the  mur- 
derer replaces  the  pistol  in  his  belt,  and  de- 
liberately walks  off,  without  question  or 
hindrance  from  any  one.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  surgeon  of  the  British  Residency,  now 
a  member  of  the  Medical  Board,  for  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote : — He  had  been  out  into  the 
country  to  attend  a  patient.  On  his  return 
to  the  city,  he  heard  a  pretty  brisk  fire  of 
musketry,  but  such  sounds  were  too  common 
to  excite  any  great  surprise.  After  passing 
the  gate,  however,  he  found  that  two  regi- 
ments of  the  king's  infantry  having  quarrel- 
led, each  corps  had  taken  possession  of  the 
houses  upon  one  side  of  the  principal  street, 
across  which  they  were  keeping  up  a  smart 
fusillade.  When  the  officer,  whose  person 
and  equipage  were  well  known,  approached 
the  scene  of  action,  a  chief  combatant  of  one 
of  the  regiments  rushed  into  the  middle  of 
the  street,  and  bawled  out  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  *'  8top,  stop  1  wait  a  minute  till  the 
Doctor  Sahib  has  gone  by  !*' 

The  curious  volume  which  has  called  forth 
these  remarks  purports  to  be  written  by  an 
Englishman,  formerly  in  the  service  of  a  late 
king  of  Oude.  We  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  genuineness  of  the  work.  If  the  nar- 
rative be  not  true  in  every  particular,  it  is,  at 
least,  "  vraisemhlahky  £!very  fact  which  it 
relates  might  well,  we  think,  have  happened 
at  the  court  where  the  scene  is  laid ;  and 
there  is  nothing  out  of  character  in  any  word 
or  deed  attributed  to  the  several  actors.  The 
work  is  anonymous,  and  we  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining  more  as  to  the  authorship 
than  the  author  has  told  us.  "Five  Eu- 
ropean members  of  his  household,"  he  says, 


usually  attended  the  king's  private  dinners. 
'*  His  tutor  was  one  of  the  king's  friends ;  his 
librarian  was  another;  his  portrait-painter 
was  a  third  ;  the  captain  of  his  body-guard 
was  a  fourth ;  and  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  his  barber — his  European  barber — was 
a  fifth  :  of  these  five  I  was  one." 
That  tastes  differ  is  a  proverbial  truism ;  but 
how  any  one,  with  the  spirit  and  feelings  of 
an  Englishman,  could  have  endured  the  de- 
gradation and  the  unspeakable  di:>gust8  of 
such  a  service,  as  long  as  there  was  a  wet 
ditch  to  be  dug  or  a  heap  of  road-metal  to 
be  broken  in  this  country,  or  the  roughest 
drudgery  of  an  indigo  factory  to  be  per- 
formed under  the  burning  sun  of  India,  we 
are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand.  But  as 
it  has  been  proved  to  demonstration  that 
Boswell's  folly  and  meanness  and  shameless- 
ness  pre-eminently  qualified  him  for  that  work 
of  biography,  which  he  fulfilled  whh  a  de- 
gree of  excellence  beyond  the  powers  of  far 
abler  and  better  men  ;  so  no  one  who  had  not 
partaken  of  the  childish  or  cruel  amusements, 
and  submitted  to  be  the  tool  or  butt,  and 
wallowed  in  the  filthy  orgies  of  King  Nussir- 
u-deen,  could  have  depicted  with  adequate 
minuteness  such  scenes  as  some  of  those  de- 
scribed in  the  volume  before  us.  We  are 
told  by  the  author  in  his  preface — ^if  we  had 
needed  such  an  intimation — that  the  scenes 
described  were  by  no  means  the  grossest 
which  were  witnessed.  It  is  but  justice* 
however,  to  say,  that  the  indignation 
of  the  well-paid  and  much -enduring  courtier 
was  at  last  so  excited  by  the  abominable 
cruelty  of  the  king  to  one  of  his  uncles — a 
helpless  old  man,  whom  he  delighted  to  in- 
sult and  torment — that  he  voluntarily  threw 
up  his  appointment.  We  hope  to  satisfy 
our  readers,  however,  that  some  of  the  ta- 
bleaux which  the  narrative  exhibits,  thouerh 
barbarous  as  becomes  the  Court  of  an  Ori- 
ental Potentate,  have  a  certain  wild  interest 
which  redeems  them  from  disgust.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  both  as  a  matttT  of  curi- 
osity, and  as  good  may,  perhaps,  be  educed 
from  the  evil  exhibited,  whilst  no  harm  can 
possibly  result  from  the  example  of  such  a 
life,  it  might  have  been  regrettea  if  the  words 
and  deeds  of  King  Nussir-u-deen  (those,  at 
least»  which  will  bear  publication),  had  per- 
ished from  the  same  cause  that  ha.s  con- 
demned to  lasting  darkness  the  brave  men 
who  lived  before  Agamemnon. 

Of  course,  Nussir-u-deen,  brute  as  he  wBa« 
took  the  liveliest  pleasure  in  the  combats  of 
animals.  All  sorts  and  sizes  of  animals, 
thereforei  from  quails  to  elephants,  some* 
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times  like  with  like,  sometimes  one  crea- 
ture with  another — as  a  man-eating  horse 
with  a  tiger — at  all  times  and  im  all  places, 
in  the  open  park  hj  the  side  of  a  river  (into 
which  the  discomfited  elephant  planged  and 
found  safety),  in  an  arena,  encircled  with 
palisades,  and  on  the  table  at  the  palace  af- 
ter dinner,  fought  to  the  death  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  Majesty.  The  mutually  inflicted 
wounds  of  partridges  or  antelopes  are  purely 
pitiful,  but  here  is  a  vivid  account  of  a  battle 
between  two  specially  ferocious  tigers. 

"  There  was  a  famous  tiger— a  monster  of  a  ti- 
ger— named  Kagra,  who  had  triumphed  at  Lack- 
now  on  several  occasions.  He  was  certainly  one 
of  the  largest  I  have  ever  seen ;  and  beaatifally 
streaked  was  his  gloflsy  coat,  as  it  moved  freely 
over  his  muscolar  limbs  and  lengr  back.  The 
connoisseurs  in  sport  had  despaired  of  finding  a 
fitting  adversary  for  Kagra,  when  news  arrived 
that  a  tiger  of  enormous  size  and  strength  had 
been  taken  uninjured  in  the  Terai,  the  long  strip 
of  jungle-land  between  Oude  and  NepAul,  just  at 
the  foot  of  the  Himalayas.  It  was  anticipated 
that  there  would  be  glorious  sport  when  this  new 
monster  was  brought  face  to  face  with  the  re- 
doubted Kagra. 

'*The  signal  was  given — the  bamboo  railing  in 
front  of  the  cages  rose  stmultaneoubly  on  either 
side — the  doors  of  the  cages  opened.  Terai- 
wallah  sprang  with  a  single  hound  out  of  his 
cage,  opening  his  huge  jaws  widely,  and  shaking 
from  side  to  side  his  long  tail  in  an  excited  way. 
Kagra  advanced  more  leisurely  into  the  arena, 
but  with  similar  demonstrations.  They  miprbt 
have  been  fifty  feet  apart,  as  they  stood  surveymg 
each  other,  open-mouthed,  the  tails  playing  all 
the  time. 

"  At  length  Kagra  advanced  a  few  paces ;  his 
adversary  laid  himself  down  forthwith  upon  the 
court-yard,  where  he  stood  facing  him,  but  with 
his  feet  well  under  him,  not  extended,  evidently 

?[nite  prepared  for  a  spring.  Kagra  watched  his 
be  intently,  and  still  advanced  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously, but  not  in  a  straight  line,  rather  towards 
the  tide,  describing  an  arc  of  a  circle  as  he  drew 
near. 

"  The  Terai-wallah  soon  rose  to  his  feet  and 
likewise  advanced,  describing  a  similar  arc  on 
the  opposite  side,  both  gradually  approaching 
each  other,  however.  It  was  a  moment  of  breath- 
less suspense  in  the  gallery.  Every  eye  was 
fixed  on  the  two  combatants  as  they  thus  tried  to 
circumvent  each  other  ;  it  was  enough  to  arrest 
the  attention,  for  the  tigers  were  unusually  large ; 
both  were  in  beautiful  condition,  plump,  and  mus- 
cular. The  color  of  the  Terai- wallah  was  some- 
what lighter  than  that  of  Kagra,  a  more  yellow- 
ish hue  shone  between  the  black  stripes.  Both 
were  very  beautiful,  and  very  courageous,  and 
▼ery  formidable. 

**At  length,  as  they  thus  advanced,  step  by 
step,  very  slowly,  Kagra  made  a  spring.  His 
former  victories  had  probably  made  him  a  little 
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self-confident.  He  sprang,  not  as  if  it  were  a 
voluntary  efibrt  of  his  own,  but  as  if  he  were 
suddenly  impelled  aloft  by  some  uncontrollable 
galvanic  force  which  he  could  not  resist.  The 
spring  was  so  sudden,  so  rapid,  so  impetuous, 
that  it  had  quite  the  appearance  of  being  invo- 
luntary. The  Terai-waliah  was  not  unprepared. 
As  rapidly  as  Kagra  had  huried  himself  up  into 
the  air,  so  rapidly  did  he  jump  aside  ;  both  move- 
ments seemed  to  be  simulianeous,  so  admirably 
were  they  executed.  Kagra  alighted,  foiled; 
but  before  he  could  recover  himself,  before  he 
could  have  well  assured  himself  that  he  tecu 
foiled,  the  Terai-wallah  was  upon  him.  The 
claws  of  his  adversary  were  fixed  firmly  in  his 
neck,  and  the  horrid  jaws  were  already  grating 
near  bis  throat,  it  was  the  work  of  a  moment. 
We  could  scarcely  sec  that  the  Terai-wallah  had 
gained  the  advantage — we  could  scarcely  dis- 
tinguish his  huge  fore-paws  grasping  the  neck, 
and  his  open  mouth  plunged  at  the  throat — when 
Kagra  made  another  spring,  a  bound  in  which 
he  evidentiv  concentrated  all  his  energy.  The 
Terai-wallah  was  dragged  with  him  for  a  little ; 
the  claws  that  had  been  dug  into  his  neck  were 
torn  gratingly  through  it ;  the  open  mouth  snap- 
ped fiercely  but  harmlessly  at  the  advancing 
shoulder,  and  Kagra  was  free.  His  neck  and 
shoulder,  however,  bore  bloody  traces  of  the  in- 
jury he  bad  received  ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  feel 
that  he  bad  got  rid  of  his  assailant  than  he 
turned  with  greater  fierceness  than  ever  to  assail 
his  foe. 

** '  Shavash  !  Kagra— bravo  !  I'll  make  it 
two  hundred  gold  mohurs,'  said  the  king,  turn- 
ing to  his  prime-minister. 

**  *  The  asylum  of  the  world  commands  it — two 
hundred  let  it  be,'  replied  Rooshun,  as  he  took 
out  his  tablets  anew. 

^  But  the  interest  of  the  contest  in  the  arena 
was  too  intense  to  admit  of  attention  being  with- 
drawn from  it.  It  was  but  for  an  instant  that 
the  two  tigers  stood  surveying  each  other,  open- 
mouthed,  after  Kagra  had  shaken  off  the  grip  of 
his  antagonist.  With  distended  jaws,  the  ample 
mouths  opened  to  their  utmost  limit,  their  beau- 
tifully-streaked skins  starting  from  their  forms  in 
in  excitement,  the  eyes  distended  as  they  watched 
each  other,  the  ends  of  the  tails  moving  once  or 
twice,  as  if  with  convulsive  twitches,  they  stood. 
Kagra  was  the  first  to  attack  again.  This  time 
his  opponent  was  too  near  to  try  his  former  stra- 
tagem of  slipping  to  one  side.  He  met  him 
boldly.  They  sUMd  at  that  moment  near  the 
centre  of  the  arena;  and  as  the  sharp  claws 
moved  incessantly,  and  the  huge  mouths  tried  to 
grasp  the  neck  on  either  side,  it  was  impossible 
to  distinguish  the  attack  from  the  defence ;  all 
was  so  rapid. 

''Drawing  gradually  nearer  as  they  fought 
with  claws  and  mouths  ferociously,  uttering 
tierce  snarls  as  they  did  so,  both  seemed  to  have 
succeeded  in  gripping  their  antagonist.  With 
their  mouths  buried  in  each  other's  throats,  and 
their  claws  dug  deeply  into  the  neck,  they  rose  at 
length  to  the  contest  on  their  hind  legs— straining 
and  tugging,  and  wrestling,  as  it  were,  with  each 
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other,  each  with  hie  utmost  force  and  ekill.  It 
was  a  spectacle  of  startling  interest,  that;  and 
however  you  may  turn  away,  good  madam,  and 
exclaim  horrible !  or  savage !  believe  me  there 
were  many  elements  of  the  sublime  in  that  con- 
test; and  doubtless  sbch  contests  often  take 
place  in  the  jungle. 

**  They  stood  more  than  six  feet  high  as  they 
thus  grappled  with  each  other,  elevated  on  their 
hind  legs,  in  a  sort  of  death-struggle;  their 
round  heads  and  |flariog  eyes  surmounting  the 
muscular  pillars  of  their  long  bodies  beaatifully. 
it  was  wonderful  to  see  bow  firmly  the  claws 
were  fixed  into  the  neck  on  both  sides.  There 
was  no  shifting  of  position,  no  further  grasping 
either  with  claw  or  mouth.  It  was  now  a  con- 
test of  life  or  death.  Both  were  bleeding  freely, 
and  it  would  chiefly  depend  upon  strength  as  to 
which  should  be  thrown  under  the  other,  and 
thereby  probably  lose  bis  hold. 

'*  These  things  take  long  to  describe,  but  they 
occurred  very  rapidly.  There  was  deep  silence 
in  the  arena  and  in  the  gallery,  as  the  two  wild 
beasts  thus  stood  confronting  each  other  on  their 
hind  legs — deep  silence  and  earnest  gazing  on  all 
sides  and  from  all  quarters ;  even  the  very 
breathing  was  suspended  in  many,  as  they 
watched  the  contest.  Not  for  long,  however,  as 
]  have  said.  Kagra,  more  skilful  or  more  im- 
petuous than  his  antagonist,  overthrew  him  at 
length,  and  the  two  rolled  over  on  the  arena ;  the 
Terai-wallah  on  hia  back  beneath  Kagra  above. 

'*  ''Shavash,  Kagra  !'  uttered  the  king  again, 
well  pleased.  *KAgra  has  the  advantage,  ut- 
tered more  than  one  voice  in  English. 

*'  But  the  advantage  was  only  momentary. 
The  hind  claws  of  fagra  were  being  plunged 
into  the  belly  of  his  foe,  when  the  Terai-wallah, 
who  never  let  go  his  hold  for  a  moment  with  his 
month,  struck  one  of  his  fore-paws  over  the  face 
of  his  antagonist.  His  claws  evidently  pierced 
Kagra's  eyes ;  one  of  them  was  torn  from  its 
socket ;  and,  uttering  a  howl  of  pain  or  despair, 
the  mutilated  beast  relinquished  bis  grip,  and 
would  have  torn  himself  from  his  antagonist. 
This,  however,  he  was  not  permitted  to  do.  The 
Terai-wallah  clung  pertinaciously  to  his  throat. 
His  teeth  were  deeply  infixed.  He  was  dragged 
for  a  few  paces  over  the  arena  by  Kagra,  who 
tried  to  release  himself  in  vain ;  and  then,  all  at 
once  leaping  from  Jiie  prostrate  position,  the 
Terai-wallah  hurled  himself  on  the  top  of  hia 
assailant. 

^  The  contest  was  virtually  at  an  end,  Kagra, 
now  fallen  beneath  his  foe,  and  fast  losing  blood, 
was  incapable  of  regatning  the  advantage  he  had 
lost.  The  'J'erai-wallab,  thrusting  one  paw  un- 
der his  lower  jaw,  forced  back  the  head  further, 
until  he  i|£xed  his  teeth  still  more  deeply  into  the 
throat.  Kagra  did  battle  inefiectnally  with  his 
claws,  tearing  the  skin  of  his  antagonist  here  and 
there ;  but  he  bad  lost  the  hold  he  had  obtained 
with  bis  mouth,  and  was  evidently  fast  sinking 
under  the  victor's  grasp  and  bite. 

"^^  Kagra  is  beaten,'  was  uttered  in  Hinda- 
stani  and  English  in  the  gallery  above. 

'* '  He  is,'  said  the  king,  as  he  gave  orders  to 


the  servants  below  to  open  Kagim^s  cage  and 
drive  off  the  Terai-wallah. 

**  Red-hot  rods  were  thrust  through  the  bars  of 
the  enclosure,  and  the  snccessful  tiger  was 
cruelly  burnt  before  he  would  relinquish  bis  hold. 
It  was  the  most  barbarous  part  of  the  exhibition ; 
and  yet  it  was  the  only  way  to  save  the  life  of 
Kagra.  At  length  the  Terai-wallah  waa  driven 
off,  his  jaws  dripping  blood  as  he  went.  Kagra's 
csjge  was  opened,  and  he  made  for  it  immediately, 
with  all  the  marks  of  the  conquered  about  bim. 
He  left  bis  track  on  the  arena  in  blood-stains, 
whilst  his  tail  hung  flaccidly  between  his  legs; 
yet,  though  he  was  flying,  he  fled  stealthily,  as  It 
were,  not  vigorously  and  upright  as  a  horse  would 
have  fled,  but  with  stealthy,  creeping,  cat-like 
agility.  The  red-hot  rods  were  held  before  the 
Terai-wallah  to  prevent  him  from  pursuing.  He 
still  faced  towaids,  and  fflared  after,  his  Maten 
foe ;  and  ere  Kagra  had  reached  his  cage,  he 
sprang  high  above  the  rods  to  attack  the  flying 
tiger  once  more.  He  fell  short  of  his  victim, 
however.  Kagra  quickened  his  stepa,  reached 
the  cage,  and  buried  himself  in  the  mrthest  cor- 
ner, cowering  like  a  whipped  cur. 

"  As  for  the  Terai-wallah,  he  watched  his  de- 
feated antagonist  steadily  to  the  last,  never  once 
taking  his  eyes  off  him ;  and  then,  shaking  him- 
self two  or  three  times,  he  licked  his  pawa,  rose 
majestically  from  his  crouching  posture,  and 
walked  deliberately  towards  his  own  cage*  which 
was  open  to  receive  him  ;  his  torn  shoulders,  and 
the  large  drops  of  blood  which  fell  from  him  aa 
he  walked,  proclaiming  how  dearly  he  had  won 
his  victory. 

There  is  another  equally  graphic  account 
of  a  battle  between  a  man-eating  horse  and 
a  tiger,  a  special  pet  of  the  king,  called 
"  Barrbea,"  from  a  village  at  the  foot  of  the 
Himalayas  near  which  he  had  been  taken. 
No  one  who  has  never  been  in  India  can 
form  an  adequate  conception  of  a  really 
viciottB  horse ;  yet  we  suspect  that  the  story 
of  the  feats  of  this  **  man-eater,"  in  clearing 
the  streeta  of  the  city,  and  driving  the  inha- 
bitants to  take  refuge  on  the  house-tops,  is  a 
little  highly  colored.  The  result  of  the  con- 
flict was  that  the  tiger's  jaw  was  broken  by 
a  kick  of  the  ferocious  horse ;  that  the  king, 
enraged  at  the  defeat  of  his  favorite,  ordered 
another  tiger  to  be  let  loose,  who,  having 
been  recently  fed,  refused  to  attack  the 
"  man-eater  ;*^  and  that  then  three  wild  buf* 
faloes  having  been  brought  into  the  arena, 
the  horse  was,  for  the  thurd  time,  the  con- 
queror, 

"  *  I  shall  have  an  iron  cage  made  for  him,* 
exclaimed  the  king,  'and  he  shall  be  taken 
care  of.  By  my  father's  head,  but  he  is  a  biave 
fellow.'  He  hma  an  iron  cage  made  for  him— 
one  twice  the  size  of  many  modem  London  din- 
ing-rooma ;  and  there,  roaming  round  the  walb  of 
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his  Iron  house,  Che  man-eater  exhibited  his  teeth 
to  admiring  visitors,  snapped  at  them  vaforoaslyt 
and  often  showed  how  he  had  assaulted  the  ribs 
of  the  hnffalo,  by  playing  the  same  tune  on  the 
bars  of  his  cage.  When  I  left  Lucknow,  the 
maa-eater  was  still  one  of  its  sights." 

Another  story  of  an  elephant  fight  results 
in  Malleer,  the  conqueror,  killing,  in  fury,  his 
^'  mahout/*  or  driver,  who  fell  from  his  neck 
at  the  moment  of  victory: 

"  When,*'  says  the  antiior,  ^  our  alarm  and 
horror  were  increased  at  seeing  a  woman  rushing 
from  the  side  whence  Malleer  had  made  his  ap- 

g^arance,  rushing  directly  towards  the  elephant, 
he  had  an  infant  in  her  arms,  and  she  ran  as  fast 
as  her  burden  would  permit/' 

It  was  the  wife  of  the  slain  mahout. 

*'  ^  O  Malleer,  Malleer,  cruel,  savage  beast ! 
see  what  vou  have  done,'  she  cried ;  *  here, 
finish  our  house  at  once.  You  have  taken  off 
the  roof,  now  break  down  the  walls  ;  you  have 
killed  my  husband,  whom  you  loved  so  well ;  now 
kill  me  and  his  son.' 

**To  those  unaccustomed  to  India,  this  lan- 
guage may  appear  unnatural  or  ridiculous.  It  is 
precisely  the  sense  of  what  she  said ;  every  word 
of  it  almost  was  long  impressed  upon  my  mind. 
\Tbe  mahouts  and  their  families  live  with  the 
elephants  they  attend,  and  talk  to  them  as  to  rea- 
sonable beings,  in  reproof,  in  praise,  in  entreaty, 
in  anger. 

**  We  expected  to  see  the  wild  animal  turn 
from  the  mangled  remains  of  the  husband  to  tear 
the  wife  and  child  asunder.  We  were  agreeably 
disappointed.  Malleer's  rage  was  mliated|  and 
he  now  felt  remorse  for  what  he  had  done.  You 
could  see  it  in  his  drooping  ears  and  downcast 
head.  He  took  his  foot  off  the  shapeless  carcass. 
The  wife  threw  herself  upon  it,  and  the  elephant 
stood  by  respecting  her  grief,  it  was  a  touching 
spectacle.  The  woman  lamented  loudly,  turning 
now  and  then  to  the  elephant  to  reproach  him ; 
whilst  he  stood,  as  if  conscious  of  his  fauir, 
iookin£[  sadly  at  her.  Once  or  twice  the  uncon- 
scious infant  caught  at  his  trunk  and  played  with 
it.  He  had  doubtless  played  with  it  of>en  before, 
for  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  mahout's 
child  playing  between  the  legs  of  the  elephant — 
it  is  no' uncommon  thing  to  see  the  elephant 
waving  his  trunk  over  it,  allowing  it  to  go  to  a 
little  distance,  and  then  tenderly  bringing  it  back 
again,  as  tenderly  as  a  mother  would. 

•  •    '        .  .  ■  , 

***Let  the  woman  call  him  off,'  shouted  the 
king ;  *  he  will  attend  to  her.' 

**  She  did  so,  and  Malleer  came  back,  just  as  a 
spaniel  would  do  at  the  call  of  his  master. 

'*  *  Let  the  woman  mount  with  her  child,  and 
take  him  away,'  was  the  king's  order.  It  was 
communicated  to  her.  The  elephant  knelt  at  her 
command,  bhe  mounted ;  Malleer  gave  her,  first 
the  mutilated  carcass,  and  then  her  infant  son. 

VOL.  XXXVL— NO.  IV. 


She  sat  upon  his  neck,  in  her  husband's  place, 
and  led  him  quietly  away.  From  that  day  she 
was  his  keeper,  his  mahout.  He  would  have  no 
other.  When  moat  excited,  fwhen  most  wild, 
must  or  not  musty  she  had  but  to  command,  and 
he  obeyed.  The  touch  of  her  hand  on  his  trunk 
was  enough  to  calm  his  most  violent  outbursts  of 
temper.  She  could  lead  him  without  fear  or 
danger  to  herself;  and  the  authority  which  she 
had  thus  obtained  doubtless  her  son  would  pos- 
sess afVer  her." 

Such  were  some  of  the  most  reasonable 
and  innocent  of  King  Nussir-udeen's  amuse- 
ments. The  volume  under  comment  con- 
tains many  a  darker  page  of  reckless  caprice» 
of  indifference  to  human  suffering,  and  of  ab- 
solute cruelly,  patent  to  the  most  cursory 
observation;  and  many  a  hint  or  allusion, 
also,  to  iniquity  of  this  or  that  kind  on  the 
part  of  those  whose  hands  were  strong  to 
commit  wrong,  and  to  the  misery  inflicted  on 
their  victims,  which  few,  perhaps,  but  those 
familiar  with  the  habits  of  Eastern  rulers  and 
subjects  would  readily  understand.  One  or 
two  specimens  of  the  former  character  will 
suffice.  Rajah  Buktar  Singh — a  Hindoo,  as 
the  name  indicates — was  the  general  of  the 
king's  army,  and  chief  of  the  police.  Up  to 
a  certain  minute  he  was  a  prime  favorite  of 
the  king.  Then,  he  was  disgraced,  and 
ordered  for  immediate  execution  (with  great 
difficulty  averted),  for  the  simple  offence  ol 
making  a  bad  joke.  The  king  twirled  his 
thumb  through  the  top  of  his  hat,  and  the 
general  said,  *'  There's  a  hole  in  your  ma- 
jesty's crown."  Instantly  went  forth  the 
mandate,  "  Take  off  his  head."  By  means  of 
the  interference  of  the  British  Resident  his 
life  was  saved,  but  he  was  literally  stripped 
to  the  skin,  of  honour,  property,  and  clothes. 

'*  All  the  garments  of  the  dii^graced  chief  had 
been  removed— his  richly  ornamented  turban,  his 
magnificent  oriental  dress,  his  tulwar  or  sword, 
his  pistols,  his  cashmere  scarf,  used  as  a  belt — 
all  had  been  removed.  With  a  scanty  cloth  tied 
round  his  loins — a  cloth  such  as  the  lowest  of 
the  laboring  classes  wear— he  was  lying  when 
we  entered,  on  this  uncomfortable  couch"  (a 
rough  native  bed,  such  as  is  used  by  native  ser- 
vants, without  mat  or  mattress),  **  otherwise 
naked.'' 

The  condemned  man  thus  additssed  the 
author  and  his  other  visitors : — 

"  *  I  shall  die,  gentlemen,  I  know  I  shall  die ; 
Rooshun  (the  Prime-Minisler)  is  not  my  friend  ; 
but,  oh,  good  Englishmen,  preserve  my  family 
from  disgrace.  Surely,  his  Excellency  the  Re- 
sident will  protect  them,  if  you  ask  him.  I  am 
a  man,  I  can  bear  torture  and  death;  but  my 
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wives  and  cbildren — my'aged  bed-ridden  father— 
my  wives,  that  have  never  seen  the  face  of  man, 
save  of  their  relationB-«-my  children  who  are  all 
of  tender  years — what  will  become  of  them  when 
I  am  gone  ?    Good  gentlemen,  promise  me  to  say 

a  kind  word  for  them Should  my  family 

come  to  want,  should  (hey  only  lose  their  property 
and  he  oiheritise  uninjured^  perhaps  von  will  sell 
this  (an  emerald  ring,  which  he  had' contrived  to 
secrete)  for  them.  Do,  good  Englishmen  ;  bat 
oh,  try  and  save  them  from  the  torture  and  dis- 
grace, and  the  blessing  of  the  widows  and  the  or- 
phans will  be  yours.' As  to  his  own 

life,  he  never  for  a  moment  thought  it  would  be 
saved ;  for  he  had  heard  the  order  given  for  his 
execution,  and  he  attributed  the  delay  simply  to 
an  intention  of  inflicting  torture  upon  him.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  this.  *  He  knew  the 
king  better  tnan  we  did,'  said  he,  as  he  shook  his 
head  mournfully.  He  had  seen  the  most  excru- 
ciating tortures  inflicted  upon  men  for  less  than 
he  had  done." 

There  was  good  ground  for  the  poor  man's 
alarm,  aboat  his  family,  at  least.  His  old 
bed-ridden  father,  and  his  wives  and  children, 
were  all  cast  into  the  same  degrading  prison. 
The  autbor  and  the  other  European  courtiers 
went  to  give  them  what  comfort  they  could. 

"They  were  all  treated  as  Buktar  had  been 
treated— stripped  of  their  fine  clothes  and  their 
ornaments,  given  only  the  same  scanty  covering 
that  he  had  been  allowed :  there  they  were,  cow- 
ering like  sheep  and  lambs  awaiting  the 
slaughter  ;  the  old  bed- ridden  father,  with  his 
wrinkled  skin  and  spare  frame,  through  which 
the  skeleton  could  be  cleariydi6tinguished,asthe 
bones  protruded  in  all  quarters ;  and  he  was  weep- 
ing, weeping  not  for  his  own  sufferings  or  dis- 
honour, but  for  the  woes  of  his  son  and  of  his 
son's  wives.  Young,  delicately-moulded  women, 
who  had  been  nursed  in  every  luxury,  and 
brought  up  tenderly,  whose  faces  had  never  been 
exposed  before  to  the  eyes  of  men,  there  they 
cowered,  huddled  together,  with  their  children, 
exposed  to  the  rude  gaze  and  brutal  jests  of  the 
native  soldiery  who  were  scattered  about  the 
courtyard.  One  clasped  her  infant  to  her  breast, 
and  seemed  to  find  some  satisfaction  in  all  her 
woe  in  fulfilling  a  mother's  duties.  Another  sat 
in  silent  misery,  with  downcast  face  and  drooping 
form,  a  Hindu  Niobe.  ....  When  they  heard 
that  we  had  come  as  comforters  and  friends  of 
Buktar,  the  cowering  fear  which  had  formerly 
possessed  them  gave  way  to  passionate  entreaty 
and  fervent  expressions  of  thanks.  The  women 
and  cbildmo  threw  themselves  at  our  feet,  and 
begged  our  intercession  for  the  doomed  culprit. 
It  was  pitiable  to  see  them  grovelling  on  tlie 
ground  oefore  us  in  all  the  agony  of  fear,  and  in 
all  the  abasement  of  commingled  fear  and  love. 
It  was  not  for  themselves  they  sought  protection 
and  Buocour,  but  for  him  whose  incautious  words 
had  brought  them  into  that  miserable  position. 
Truly,  if  Hindustan  is  ever  saved,  it  will  be  by 
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the  virtues  of  its  women,  for  more  honorable,  more 
honest-minded,  more  nobly-endowed  female  hu- 
manity is  not  to-  be  found  in  the  most  highly 
civilised  regions  of  the  earth,  than  amongst  the 
Zenanahs  of  India." 

How  well  does  this  testimony  correspond 
with  tbe  noble  eulogium  passed  by  Mimffo 
Park  upon  the  women  of  still  more  deeply 
degraded  Africa !     Buktar  Singh  '*  was  put 
into  a  large  wild  beast  cage,  and  otherwise 
somewhat  hardly  and  harshly  dealt  with, 
but  bis  family  was  more  tenderly  treated.*' 
The  Resident  had  interposed  on  their  behalf, 
and  "  they  blessed  the  great  Sahib,  as  grate- 
ful   women  and    children  only  can  bless. 
......  The  Resident's  interference  had 

done  wonders  with  the  natives  of  all  classes. 
Rich  and  poor,  princes  and  sepoys,  fear  the 
Kompanny  Behadur,  and  the  Resident,  as  its 
representative."  The  sequel  of  the  story  is 
truly  oriental.  After  the  Rajah  had  l>een 
fourteen  months  in  his  cage,  there  were  bad 
harvests  in  Onde,  and  consequently  high 
prices,  discontent,  and  riots  in  Lucknow. 
The  king  resolved,  being  in  the  mood  for  a 
frolic,  to  visit  the  bazaars  in  disguise,  as,  he 
said,  the  Caliph  "  used  to  do  in  Bagdad.** 
Some  of  the  Biiftjab's  friends  got  notice  of  this 
intention,  and,  of  course,  the  king  overheard 
shopkeepers  and  customers  deploring  the 
evil  times,  shaking  their  heads  gloomily,  and 
saying,  "It  wasn't  so  when  Rajah  Buktar 
was  tbe  king's  minister  :  be  kept  the  bazaars 
in  order." 

'*Two  months  after  that,  Rajah  Buktar 
Singh  was  in  his  old  place  at  court,  resuming 
bis  duties  and  his  honors  as  if  nothing  haid 
occurred.  The  next  harvest  was  abundant ; 
and  when  I  left  Lucknow,  Rajah  Buktar  was 
still  the  'general,'  and  tbe  head  of  the 
police,  as  before — in  great  favor  with  the 
line,  nay,  in  greater  favor  than  ever.'* 

We  have  not  room  to  tell  the  painful  story, 
how  the  king,  with  the  aid  of  his  favorite  and 
real  prime  minister — an  English  barber,  in- 
suited  and  tormented  his  two  aged  uocleSy 
making  them  drunk  (tbe  wine  being  mixed 
with  brandy),  and  then  stripping  one  of  them 
of  every  particle  of  clothes,  compelled  him  to 
dance  in  that  state  before  all  the  minions  and 
buflfbons  and  parasites  of  the  court,  "  whilst 
servants,  male  and  female,  of  all  grades,  col- 
lected together  to  witness  the  humiliation  of 
the  king's  uncle."  The  other  was  subjected 
to  less  extremity  of  insult,  but  to  more 
severe  personal  injury,  fireworks  being  let  o£r 
under  his  chair,  to  the  arms  of  which  his 
moustache  had  been  tied  with  twine.  In  the 
agony  caused  by  the  fire,  the  drun  ken  ma 
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started  violently  to  bis  feet,  tearing  awaj  the 
hair  and  flesh  from  his  upper  lip.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  this  atrocious  outrage  that 
the  author  left  the  court,  after  a  vain  en- 
deavor, in  concert  with  another  of  the  Euro- 
pean courtiers,  to  persuade  the  king  to  dis- 
miss the  barber,  the  prime  instigator  of  and 
agent  in  these  and  the  like  abominations. 

*'  Sacb,'*  says  the  anthor,  '*  was  the  end  of  my 
experience  of  royal  favor.  A  few  words  only  are 
necessary  to  complete  the  tale  of  Nussir's  life. 
The  power  of  the  barber  waxed  daily  greater.  His 
pride  increased  with  bis  power,  and  no  limits  were 
set  to  the  caprices  and  wild  pranks  of  despotic 
authority  and  reckless  depravity  combined.  The 
scenes  which  occurred  in  the  palace  were  whis- 
pered over  India.  *  His  majesty  might  one  hour 
oe  seen/  said  the  CalcuUa  RevieWj  Mn  a  state 
of  drunken  nudity  with  his  boon  companions,  and 
the  low  menial  who  was  his  chief  confidant ;  at 
another  he  would  parade  the  streets  of  Lucknow, 
drank  at  mid-day, driving  one  of  bis  own  elephants. 
All  decency  and  propriety  were  banished  from  the 
court.  Such  was  more  than  once  his  conduct  at 
this  period,  that  Colonel  Lowe,  the  Resident,  re- 
fused to  see  him,  or  to  transact  business  with  his 
minions.' 

**  This  state  of  things  could  not  long  continue. 
The  energetic  remonstrances  of  the  Resident  at 
length  forced  the  king  to  part  .with  his  favorite, 
the  barber,  who  left  Lucknow,  it  is  said,  with 
£240,000.  But  sending  away  the  favorite  was 
signing  his  own  death-warrant.  His  family  soon 
obtained  influence  in  the  palace  :  the  king  was 
poisoned  ;  and  one  of  the  very  uncles  whom  he 
had  treated  so  badly,  a  cripple,  succeeded  him  on 
the  Musnad.'* 

Such  was  "  the  private  life*'  of  King 
Nussir-u-deen.  Such  —  mutatis  mutandis, 
according  to  idiosvncrasy — is,  and  will  be, 
the  private  life  of  all  his  majesty's  successors. 
The  present  king  treads,  we  understand,  very 
closely  in  the  footsteps  of  Nussir-u-deen.  As 
the  private  life,  so  is  the  public  administra- 
tion. There  is  no  law,  no  hope  of  redress  for 
injuries,  except  at  an  expense  in  purchasing 
it,  by  payments  to  every  official  who  bars  the 
way  to  justice,  more  grievous  than  the  first 
loss.  The  chief-iustice,  as  we  have  mention- 
ed, was  the  king  s  barber.  The  head  of  the 
police  was,  probably,  some  pimp, — or  worse. 
Wide  strips  of  land  adjoining  the  high  road 
are  lying  waste  : — no  one  will  raise  crops  to 
be  devoured  by  every  passer-by  who  is  strong 
enough  to  set  the  poor  villagers  at  defiance. 


Happily  for  themselves,  and  for  the  country 
whicn  they  would  othertrise  pillage  as  free- 
booters (for  universal  rapine  and  injustice 
deprive  them  of  all  hope  of  an  honest  liveli- 
hood), the  flower  of  the  peasantry  find  an 
asylum,  and  means  of  supporting  their  fami- 
lies, in  the  armies  of  the  Company,  which 
are  now  recruited  almost  exclusively  from 
Oude.  Formerly  our  own  districts  of  Behar 
furnished,  from  the  cultivating  classes,  almost 
the  whole  of  our  Rajpoot  soldiery.  Now, 
those  classes  find  full  employment  in  peace 
and  plenty,  under  the  shadow  of  a  strong 
and  protecting  government,  at  home;  and 
our  ranks  are  filled  by  those  whom  a  diamet- 
rically opposite  state  of  things  drives  out  of 
Oude,  to  seek  their  bread  abroad. 

How  is  this  frightful  anarchy  to  last? 
How  long  is  the  British  Government  to  be 
held  bound,  not  merely  to  stand  by  and  let 
Oude  slide,  but  virtually  to  maintain  and  per- 
petuate the  evil,  by  upholding  with  its  strong 
hand  the  miserable  despots,  one  worse  than 
another,  who  inflict  such  an  amount  of  misery 
upon  millions  of  their  fellow-creatures  ?  Are 
we  to  be  deterred  from  doing  our  duty  to 
those  millions  by  a  morbid  fear  that  we  shall 
be  charged  with  cloaking  ambition  and  greed 
under  a  pretence  of  humanity  ?  There  is  no 
hope  —  no  possibility  of  self-regeneration. 
Such  a  government  as  has  long  afiQicted  Oude 
is  incapable  of  permanent  improvement  by  any 
means  short  of  the  actual  deposition — phrase 
the.  measure  as  you  will — of  the  dynasty 
which  has  reduced  it  to  its  present  state  of 
utter  disorganixation.  Such  plain  speaking 
as  this  will,  we  are  well  aware,  be  miscon- 
strued and  vilified.  Let  those  who  object  to 
the  proposal  show  us  a  more  excellent  way 
to  the  same  end  of  regeneration,  and  we  will 
gladly  give  it  our  support.  Till  this  be  done, 
— and  It  win  demand  infinite  sagacity  to  de- 
vise such  a  middle  course,— our  opinion,  in 
defiance  of  all  misconstruction,  must  be  in 
entire  accordance  with  that  expressed  by  our 
author  in  his  preface : — '*  that  Oude  is  one  of 
the  most  miserably  governed  countries  under 
heaven,  is  no  secret ;  and  that  it  would  be  a 
blessing  to  its  numerous  inhabitants  were  the 
Indian  Government  to  do  for  it  what  has  been 
so  well  done  for  the  Punjab,  every  one  will 
admit." 
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Ik  an  age  like  the  present,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  the  intellectual  condition  of  our  an- 
cestors of  the  middle  ages,  who,  living  before 
the  invention  of  printing,  were  almost  whol- 
ly without  books.  Among  the  numerous 
publications  which  give  its  character  to  our 
own  time,  we  are  fortunate  in  falling  upon 
one  which  holds  a  torch  to  the  past,  while 
further  illumiuing  the  present ;  and  the  well- 
known  name  of  the  writer  is  a  sure  gua- 
rantee for  the  admirable  way  in  which  his 
spiriting  is  performed.*  Our  readers  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Knight's  lucubrations  through- 
out for  whatever  benefit  they  may  fancy  they 
derive  from  this  attempt  to  give  them  some 
notion  of  Books  before  Printmg. 

Less  than  five  hundred  years  ago,  such 
books  as  there  were  belonged  exclusively  to 
scholars,  or  rather  to  the  ecclesiastial  corpo- 
rations which,  under  the  name  of  abbeys, 
monasteries,  and  the  like,  included  amongst 
tbeir  members,  not  only  everybody  that  had 
any  pretence  to  learning,  but  almost  every- 
body that  had  the  ability  to  read.    An  old 
writer,  Richard  de  Bury,  bishop  of  Durham, 
who,  in  1344,  wrote  a  Latin  treatise  on  the 
••  love  of  books,"  avowedly  prepared  it  solely 
for  the  clergy,  and  seems  to  have  treated  the 
notion  of  there  being  any  other    class  of 
readers  with  a  magnificent  contempt.   "  Lay- 
men,''  says  he,  "  to   whom  it  matters  not 
whether  they  look  at  a  book  turned  wrong 
side  upwards,  or  spread  before  them  in  its 
natural  order,  are  altogether  unworthy    of 
any  communion  with  books.'*    It  is  presum- 
able that  he  would  not  have  said  this  if  lay- 
men bad  then  been  at  all  in  the  habit  of 
reading.    It  is  indeed  a  fact,  that  even  many 
of  the  clergy,  and  men  of  the  monastic  or- 
ders, were  very  imperfect  readers ;  and,  ac- 
eordiog  to  the  good  bishop's  view  of  their 
qualifications,  some  of  them    were    hardly 
inor«  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  books  than  the 
despised  and  unlettered  laity.     In  the  trea- 
tise alluded  to,  his  lordship  is  not  sparing  of 
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his  reproach  in  regard  to  the  frequent  misuse 
of  books  which  had  come  under  his  notice. 
He  reprobates  the  unwashed  hands,  the  dirty 
nails,  the  greasy  elbows  leaning  upon  the 
volume,  the  munching  of  fruit  and  cheese 
over  the  open  leaves,  which  were  the  marks 
of  careless  and  idle  readers.  With  a  solemn 
reverence  for  a  book,  at  which,  as  Mr. 
Knight  remarks,  we  may  now  smile,  but  for 
which  we  can  hardly  help  respecting  him,  he 
says :  "  Let  there  be  a  mature  decorum  in 
opening  and  closing  volumes,  that  they  may 
neither  be  unclasped  with  propitious  haste, 
nor  thrown  aside  after  inspection  without  be- 
ing duly  closed  *' — an  admonition  still  worthy 
of  attention  in  certain  quarters,  though,  of 
course,  its  observance  is  not  of  so  much  con- 
sequence as  it  was  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
before  the  invention  of  printing. 

The  good  bishop's  own  collection  of  manu- 
script-books was  a  somewhat  considerable 
one  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  made  a  goodly  use  of  it. 
He  bestowed  a  number  of  volumes  upon  a 
company  of  scholars  residing  in  one  of  the 
Halls  at  Oxford,  and  instituted  '*  a  provident 
arrangement "  for  lending  books  to  strangers 
— meaning  by  strangers,  students  of  Oxford 
not  belonging  to  that  Hall.  One  item  of  the 
arrangement  may,  on  account  of  its  curios- 
ity, be  quoted:  "Five  of  the  scholars  dwel- 
ling in  the  aforesaid  Hall  are  to  be  appointed 
by  the  master  of  the  same  Hall,  to  whom 
the  custody  of  the  books  is  to  be  deputed ; 
of  which  five,  three — and  in  no  cases  fewer 
— shall  be  competent  to  lend  any  book  for 
inspection  and  use  only  ;  but  for  copying  and 
transcribing,  we  will  not  allow  any  book  to 
pass  without  the  walls  of  the  house.  There- 
fore, when  any  scholar,  whether  secular  or 
religious,  whom  we  have  deemed  qualified 
for  the  present  favor,  shall  demand  a  loan  of 
a  book,  the  keepers  must  carefully  consider 
whether  they  have  a  duplicate  of  that  book ; 
and  if  so,  they  may  lend  it  to  him,  taking  a 
security  which,  in  their  opinion,  shall  exceed 

I'  in   value    the    book    delivered.*    Anthony 
Wood,  who  in  the  seventeenth  century  wrote 
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the  lives  of  Eminent  Oxford  men,  speaks  of 
his  library  as  formerly  containing  more  books 
than  all  the  bishops  of  England  at  the  same 
time  possessed.  He  tells  us  further  that, 
*'  afier  they  had  been  received,  they  were  for 
many  years  kept  in  chests,  under  the  custody 
of  several  scholars  deputed  for  that  pur- 
pose." In  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  a  library 
was  built  in  the  college  which  is  now  called 
Trinity  College,  and  then,  says  Wood,  "  the 
said  books  (meaning  those  given  by  Richard 
de  Bury)  were  put  m  pews,  or  studies,  and 
chained  to  them."  The  statutes  of  St 
Mary's  College,  Oxford,  in  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry VI.,  are  quoted  in  Warton's  History  of 
Poetry,  as  furnishing  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  inconveniences  and  impediments  to 
study  which  must  have  been  produced  by  a 
scarcity  of  books :  "  Let  no  scholar,"  s^ya  one 
to  them,  **  occupy  a  book  in  the  library  above 
one  hour,  or  two  hours  at  most,  so  that 
others  shall  be  hindered  from  the  use  of 
the  same."  From  this  we  learn  at  once 
the  exceeding  scarcity  of  books  in  those 
times,  and  the  great  care  that  was  taken  to 
preserve  them.  At  an  earlier  period,  how- 
ever, the  scarcity  must  have  been  still  great- 
er, and  the  process  of  reading  of  a  ^wer 
operation,  as  we  find  that  it  was  the  custom 
of  librarians  in  the  monasteries  to  give  out 
a  book  to  each  member  of  the  fraternity  at 
the  beginning  of  Lent,  to  be  read  diligently 
during  the  year,  and  to  be  returned  the  Lent 
following.  The  original  practice  of  keeping 
the  books  in  chests  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  they  could  not  be  very  frequently 
changed  by  the  readers  ;  and  the  subsequent 
plan  of  chaining  them  to  the  desks,  suggests 
the  notion  that,  like  many  other  things 
tempting  by  their  rarity,  they  could  not  be 
safely  trusted  to  anyhody^B  hands.  It  was  a 
very  common  thing  to  write  in  the  first  leaf 
of  a  book ;  ''  Cursed  be  he*  who  shall  steal, 
or  tear  out  the  leaves,  or  in  any  way  injure 
this  book." 

But  notwitstanding  thb  primitive  diffi- 
culty of  getting  access  to  books,  there  is 
abundant  historical  evidence  to  show,  that 
the  ecclesiastics  of  those  olden  times  did 
their  utmost  to  multiply  them  for  the  uses  of 
their  particular  establishments.  In  every 
great  abbey  there  was  a  room  called  the 
scriptorium,  or  writing-  room,  where  boys  and 
novices  were  constantly  employed  in  copying 
the  service-books  of  the  choir,  and  the  less 
valuable  books  for  the  library;  whilst  the 
monks  themselves  laboured  in  their  cells  in 
transcribing  missals  and  compendiums  of  the 
Bible.    Equal  pains  were  taken  in  providing 
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books  for  thoee  who  received  a  liberal  edu* 
cation  in  collegiate  establishments.  Warton 
says:  <* At  the  foundation  of  Winchester 
College,  one  or  more  transcribers  were  hired 
and  employed  by  the  founder,  to  make  books 
for  the  library.  '  They  transcribed  books,  and 
took  their  commons  with  the  college,  as  ap- 
pears by  compulations  of  expenses  on  their 
account  now  remaining."  But  there  are  sev- 
eral indications  that  even  kings  and  nobles 
had  not  the  advantages  of  scholars  by  pro- 
fession, and,  possessing  few  books  of  their 
own,  had  sometimes  to  borrow  of  their  more 
favoured  subjects.  It  is  recorded  that  the 
prior  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  had  lent 
to  Henry  V,  the  works  of  St.  Gregory; 
and  he  compluns  that,  after  the  king's  oeath, 
the  book  had  been  ungenerously  detained  by 
the  prior  of  Shene.  The  same  krog  bad  bor- 
rowed from  the  Lady  Westmoreland  two 
books,  that  had  not  been  returned ;  and  a 
petition  is  still  extant,  in  which  she  begs  bis 
successors  in  authority  to  let  her  have  them 
back  again.  Louis  XL,  of  France,  wishing 
to  borrow  a  book  from  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine at  Paris,  they  would  not  allow  the  king 
to  have  it  till  he  had  depobited  a  quantity  of 
valuable  plate  ui  pledge,  and  given  a  joint 
bond  with  one  of  his  nobles  for  its  due  re- 
turn. The  books  that  were  to  be  found  in 
the  palaces  of  the  great,  a  little  while  before 
the  introduction  of  printing,  were  for  the 
most  part  highly  illuminated  manuscripts, 
and  bound  in  the  most  expensive  style.  In 
the  wardrobe  accounts  of  King  Edward  IV., 
it  is  stated  that  Piers  Bauduyn  is  paid  for 
'^  binding,  gilding,  and  dressing  of  two  books, 
twenty  shillings  each,  and  of  four  books,  six- 
teen shillings  each."  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  twenty  shillings  in  those  days 
would  have  bought  an  ox.  But  this  cost  of 
binding  and  garnishing  did  not  include  the 
whole  expenses  ;  for,  we  are  informed,  there 
were  delivered  to  the  binder  no  less  than  six 
yards  of  velvet,  six  yards  of  silk,  laces,  tas- 
sels, copper  and  gilt  clasps,  and  gill  nails. 
As  the  price  of  velvet  and  silk  was  then 
enormous,  we  may  conclude  that  these  roy- 
al books  were  as  much  for  show  as  use. 

One  of  the  books  thus  garnished  by  Ed- 
ward IV.'s  binder,  is  called  Ze  Bible  Bistoru 
aux  (The  Historical  Bible,)  a  work  of  which 
several  manuscript  copies  may  still  be  seen 
in  the  British  Museum.  In  one  of  them, 
the  following  paragraph  is  written  in  French : 
'*This  book  was  taken  from  the  king  of 
France  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers ;  and  the 
good  Count  of  Salisbury,  William  Moun- 
tague,  bought  it  for  a  hundred  marks,  and 
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gave  it  to  his  lady,EIiasabeth  the  good  counteBS 
Which  book  the  said  countess  assign- 
ed to  her  executors,  to  sell  for  forty  lirres." 
From  another  source,  we  learn  that  the 
great  not  only  procured  books  by  purchase, 
bat  employed  transcribers  expressly  to  make 
them  for  tbcir  own  libraries.  In  a  manu- 
script account  of  the  expenses  of  Sir  John 
Howard,  afterwards  Duke  of  Norfolk,  it  is 
stated  that  in  1467,  Thomas  Lympnor — that 
is,  Thomas  the  Limner — of  Bury  was  paid 
the  sum  of  fifty  shillings  and  twopence  for  a 
book  which  he  had  transcribed  and  orna- 
mented, including  vellum  and  binding.  The 
limner's  bill  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  items 
-^(ot  whole  vignettes  and  half* vignettes, 
capital  letters,  flourishing,  and  plain  writing. 
That  books  were  in  those  days  luxuries  which 
few  people  could  spare  the  money  for,  may 
be  seen  from  a  letter  of  Sir  John  Paston, 
printed  in  the  collection  called  the  Pastan 
Letters,  Writing  to  his  mother  in  1474,  Sir 
John  says :  '*  As  for  the  books  that  were  Sir 
James's  (the  priest's),  if  it  like  you  that  I 
may  have  them,  I  am  not  able  to  buy  them, 
but  somewhat  would  I  give  ;  and  (as  to)  the 
remainder,  with  a  good  devout  heart,  by  my 
troth,  I  will  pray  for  his  soul."  Think  of  a 
man  seriously  proposing  to  pray  for  a  per- 
son's soul,  by  way  of  pajing  the  balance  of  a 
valuation  for  books  which  he  could  not  meet 
in  cash  I  It  shows  us  that  our  modem  no- 
tions of  book-buying  and  devotion  differ  very 
widely  from  those  that  were  entertained  in 
1474.  Sir  John's  offer,  however,  but  reflects 
the  simple  superstitious  piety  of  his  time ; 
and  in  these  more  favoured  and  enlightened 
days,  we  must  blame  rather  his  time  than 
him  for  the  absurdity.  It  was  a  kind  thing 
of  him,  at  any  rate,  to  leave  us  an  inventory 
of  his  books — only  eleven  in  number,  one  or 
two  of  which  appear  to  have  been  collections 
of  small  tracts — showing  us  what  constituted 
a  gentleman's  library  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Bookselling,  in  those  days,  had  not  yet 
grown  to  be  a  separate  or  special  business ; 
but  it  nevertheless  appears  there  was  an 
actual  trade  in  books,  and  that  there  were 
schemes  and  plans  devised  for  making  them, 
to  some  extent,  of  general  use.  In  Paris,  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, people  who  dealt  occasionally  in  books 
were  commanded  to  keep  a  number  of  them 
for  hire ;  and  in  a  register  of  the  university 
of  Paris,  M.  Chevillier  found  a  list  of  books 
80  circulated,  and  the  price  of  reading  each. 
Of  course^  the  circulation  must  have  been 
fimited  to  persons  of  rank  and  learning. 
'«That,"  as  Mr. Knight  remarks,  "the  eoole- 


siastics  and  lawyers  constitiited  the  great 
bulk  of  readers,  and  that  the  addition  of  a 
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book,  even  to  the  private  library  of  a  stu- 
dent, was  a  rare  occurrence,  is  evident  from 
the  absolute  necessity  for  manuscript  books 
being  dear.  If  the  number  of  readers  had 
increased-^if  there  had  been  more  candi- 
dates for  the  learned  professions — if  the  no- 
bility had  discovered  the  shame  of  their 
ignorance — if  learning  had  made  its  way  to 
the  Franklinrhall — ^manuscript  books  could 
never  have  been  eheap.  But  from  the  hour 
when  a  first  large  expense  of  transferring  the 
letters,  syllables,  words,  and  sentences  of  a 
manuscript  to  movable  type  was  ascertained 
to  be  the  means  of  multiplying  copies  to  the 
extent  of  any  demand,  then  the  greater  the 
demand,  the  greater  the  cheapness. 

**  If  the  nobles,  the  higher  gentry,  and  even 
the  lawyers  and  ecclesiastics,  were  indiffer- 
ently provided  with  books,  we  cannot  expect 
that  the  yeomen  had  any  books  whatever. 
The  merchants  and  citizens  were  probably 
somewhat  better  provided.  The  laboureia, 
who  were  scarcely  yet  established  in  their 
freedom  from  bondage  to  one  lord,  were  pro- 
bably, as  a  class,  wholly  unable  to  use  books 
at  all.  Sbakspeare,  in  all  likelihood,  did  not 
much  exaggerate  the  feelings  of  ignorant 
men — who,  at  the  same  time,  were  oppressed 
men — when  he  put  these  words  in  the  mouth 
of  Jack  Cade,  when  addressing  Lord  Say : 
'  Thou  hast  most  tnutorously  corrupted  the 
youth  of  this  realm,  in  erecting  a  grammar- 
school  :  and  whereas,  before,  our  forefathers 
had  no  other  books  but  the  score  and  the 
tally,  thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be  used  ; 
and,  contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown  and  dig- 
nity, thou  hast  built  a  paper-mill.'  The  poet 
has  a  little  deranged  the  exact  order  of  events, 
as  poets  are  justified  in  doing,  who  look  at 
history  not  with  chronological  accuracy,  but 
with  a  broad  view  of  the  connection  between 
events  and  principles.  The  insurrection  of 
Cade  preceded  the  introduction  of  printing 
and  paper-mills  into  England.  Although, 
during  four  centuries,  we  have  yet  to  lament 
that  the  people  have  not  had  the  full  benefit 
which  the  art  of  printing  ts  calculated  .to 
bestow  upon  them,  we  may  be  sure  that» 
during  its  progress,  the  general  umeltoration 
of  society  has  been  certain,  though  gradual* 
There  can  be  no  longer  any  necessary  excla- 
siveness  in  the  possession  of  books,  and  in 
the  advantages  which  the  knowledge  of 
books  is  calculated  to  bestow  on  all  men." 

When  books  were  so  costly  and  so  inaa* 
cessible  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  aa 
they  necessarily  were  before  the  dat«  of 
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printing,  bookselling  was  carried  on  by  mer- 
cbantB  as  one  of  the  various  branches  of 
their  business.  There  were,  indeed,  a  class 
called  stationers,  who  had  books  for  sale, 
and  who  probably  executed  orders  for  trans- 
cribing books.  Their  occupation  is  thus  des- 
cribed by  Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  Literature  of 
Europe : — ''These  dealers  were  denominated 
statioDarii,  perhaps  from  the  open  stalls  at 
which  they  carried  on  their  business,  though 
statio  is  a  general  word  for  a  shop  in  low 
Latin.  They  appear,  by  the  old  statutes  of 
the  university  of  Paris,  and  by  those  of 
Bologna,  to  have  sold  books  upon  commis- 
sion ,  and  are  sometimes,  though  not  uni- 
formly, distinguished  from  the  librarii — a 
word  which,  having  been  originally  confined 
to  the  copyists  of  books,  was  afterwards 
applied  to  those  who  traded  in  them.  They 
sold  parchment  and  other  materials  of  writ- 
ing, which,  with  us,  though,  as  far  as  I  know, 
nowhere  else,  have  retained  the  name  of  sta- 
tionery ;  and  naturally  exercised  the  kindred 
•  occupations  of  binding  and  decorating. 
They  probably  employed  transcribers."  But 
the  merchants  in  their  traffic  with  other  lands, 
and  especially  with  the  Low  Countries,  now 
called  Holland  and  Belgium,  appear  to  have 
been  the  agents  through  whom  valuable 
manuscripts  found  their  way  to  England; 
and  in  this  respect,  it  has  been  remarked, 
they  were  something  like  the  great  merchant- 
princes  of  Italy,  whose  ships  not  uofre- 
quently  contained  a  cargo  of  Indian  spices 
and  of  Greek  manuscripts.  John  Bagford, 
who,  about  1*714,  wrote  a  slight  life  of  Caz- 
ton,  the  first  English  printer,  which  is  in 
manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  says: 
"  Kings,  queens,  and  noblemen  had  their  par- 
ticular merchants,  who,  when  they  were 
ready  for  their  voysge  into  foreign  parts,  sent 
their  servants  to  know  what  they  wanted; 
and  among  the  rest  of  their  choice,  many 
times  books  were  demanded,"  which  thev 
were  ordered  to  buy  "  in  those  parts  where 
they  were  going."  Caxton  himself  tells  us 
in  the  Book  of  Good  Manners,  whicU  he 
translated  from  the  French  and  printed  in 
1487,  that  the  original  French  work  was 
delivered  to  him  by  a  "  special  friend,  a  mer- 
cer of  London."  This  commerce  in  books 
could  not  have  been  very  great,  and  cer- 
tainly not  great  enough  to  employ  a  special 
class  of  traders. 

So  long  as  books  existed  only  in  manu- 
script, and  could  be  multiplied  only  by 
laborious  transcription,  the  authors,  of  course, 
enjoyed  but  a  restricted  reputation.  Yet 
some    of   them    attained    a    considerable 


renown,  and  from  kmgs,  princes,  and  the 
higher  nobility  received  a  liberal  degree  of 
patronage.  In  England,  the  poems  of  Geof- 
frey Chaucer  were  undoubtedly  familiar  to 
all  well-educated  persons,  however  scanty 
was  the  supply  of  copies,  and  however  dear 
their  cost.  The  poet  Gower,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Chaucer,  seems  also  to  have  gained 
a  considerable  popularity.  His  principal 
poem,  Confesaio  Amantis,  printed  by  Caxton 
m  1483,  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  exten« 
sively  circulated  of  all  the  books  that  came 
from  his  press — a  fact  which  leads  us  to  con- 
clude that  it  must  have  previously  been  in 
great  demand.  The  poem  has  all  the  ele* 
ments  required  for  popularity  in  those  times^ 
being  full  of  stories  that  were  probably  com- 
mon to  all  Europe,  running  on  through  thou- 
sands of  lines  with  wonderful  fluency,  though 
with  no  great  force.  The  play  of  Perides^ 
ascribed  to  Shakspeare,  is  founded  upon  one 
of  these  stories.  Romances  of  chivalry, 
stories  of  '*  fierce  wars  and  faithful  loves," 
were  then  especially  the  delight  of  the  great 
and  powerful.  When  the  noble  was  in  camp, 
he  solaced  his  hours  of  leisure  with  the  mar* 
vellous  histories  of  King  Arthur  or  Launce- 
lot  of  the  Lake  ;  and  when  at  home,  he  lis- 
tened to  or  read  the  same  stories  in  the 
intervals  of  the  chase  or  of  the  feast.  Frots- 
sart  tells  in  a  simple  and  graphic  manner, 
how  he  presented  a  book  to  King  Richard 
II.,  and  how  the  king  delighted  in  the  subject 
of  the  book :  "  Then  the  king  desired  to  see 
my  book  that  I  had  brought  for  him  ;  so  he 
saw  it  in  his  chamber,  for  I  had  laid  it  there 
ready  on  his  bed.  When  the  king  opened 
it,  it  pleased  him  well,  for  it  was  fair  illu- 
mined and  written,  and  covered  with  crimson 
velvet,  with  ten  buttons  of  silver  and  gilt, 
and  roses  of  gold  in  the  midst,  with  two 
great  clasps,  gilt,  richly  wrought.  Then  the 
king  demanded  me  whereof  it  treated ;  and 
I  showed  him  how  it  treated  matters  of  love ; 
whereof  the  king  was  glad,  and  looked  in 
it,  and  read  it  in  many  places,  for  he  could 
speak  and  read  French  very  well."  Frois- 
sart,  being  a  Frenchman,  wrote  in  French ; 
but  even  Englishmen,  at  that  period,  often 
wrote  in  the  same  language,  and  some  of 
Gower's  early  poems  are  in  French.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  the  long  poem  of 
the  Confessio  Amantis  above  referred  to,  was 
written  in  English  at  the  command  of  the 
same  King  Richard  ;  whence  it  would  appear 
that  royal  personages  were  among  the  first 
to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  vernacu- 
lar language. 
Somewhat' later  than  Gower  and  Chaucer 
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lived  John  Lydgate,  a  monk  of  Bury,  who 
was  a  very  popular  poet,  and  possessed  great 
versatility  of  talent.  Warton  says :  **  He 
moves  with  equal  ease  in  every  mode  of 
composition.  His  hymns  and  his  ballads 
have  the  same  degree  of  merit :  and  whether 
his  subject  be  the  life  of  a  hermit  or  a  hero, 
of  St.  Austin  or  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick, 
ludicrous  or  legendary,  religious  or  romantic, 
a  history  or  an  allegory,  he  writes  with  facil* 

ity He  was  not  only  the  poet  of  his 

monastery,  but  of  the  world  in  general.  If 
a  disffuising  was  intended  by  the  company 
of  goldsmiths,  a  mask  before  his  majesty  at 
Eltbam,  a  May  game  for  the  sheriffs  and 
aldermen  of  London,  a  mumming  before  the 
lord-mayor,  a  procession  of  pageants  from 
the  creation  for  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi, 
or  a  carol  for  a  coronation,  Lydgate  was 
consulted,  and  gave  the  poetry/'  A  fine 
illuminated  drawing  in  one  of  Lydgate's 
manuscripts,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
represents  him  presenting  a  book  to  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury.  Such  a  presentation  may  be 
regarded  as  a  first  publication  of  a  new  work 
before  the  date  of  printing.  The  royal  or 
noble  person  at  whose  command  it  was  writ- 
ten bestowed  some  rich  gift  upon  the  author, 
vrhich  would  be  his  sole  pecuniary  recom- 
pense, unless  he  received  some  advantage 
from  the  transcribers,  for  the  copies  which 
they  multiplied — which  in  most  cases  is  un- 
likely. Doubtful  as  the  rewards  of  author* 
ship  may  be  in  an  age  when  the  multiplica- 
tion of  copies  by  the  press  enables  the  reader 
to  contribute  a  small  acknowledgment  of  the 
benefit  which  he  receives,  the  literary  condi- 
tion must  have  been  far  worse  when  the 
poet,  humbly  kneeling  before  some  mighty 
man,  as  Lydgate  does  in  the  picture,  might 
have  been  dismissed  with  coi\tumely,  or  have 
had  his  present  received  with  a  low  appre- 
ciation of  the  labour  and  the  knowledge 
required  to  produce  it. 

The  fame,  however,  of  a  popular  writer 
was  of  a  kind  far  more  direct  and  flattering 
than  belongs  to  the  literary  honours  of 
modern  days.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
narrative  poems  of  Chaucer,  Gower,  and 
Lydgate,  were  familiar  to  the  people  through 
the  recitations  of  the  minstrels.  Mr.  George 
Ellis,  in  his  agreeable  work  on  the  Bise  and 
Progress  of  English  Poetry ^  observes : 
'*  Chaucer,  in  his  address  to  his  Trolius  and 
Cressida^  tells  us  it  was  intended  to  be  read, 
'  or  elles  sung,'  which  must  relate  to  the 
chanting  of  the  minstrels ;  and  a  consider- 
able part  of  our  old  poetry  is  simply  addres- 
sed io  an  audience,  without  any  mention  of 
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readers.  That  our  English  minstrels  at  any 
time  united  all  the  talents  of  the  profession^ 
and  were  at  once  poets,  and  reciters,  and 
musicians,  is  extremely  doubtful ;  but  that 
they  excited  and  directed  the  efforts  of  their 
contemporary  poets  to  a  particular  species 
of  composition,  is  as  evident  as  that  a  body 
of  actors  must  influence  the  exertions  of  the- 
atrical writers.  They  were,  at  a  time  when 
reading  and  writing  were  rare  accomplish- 
ments, the  principal  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  authors  and  the  public;  and 
their  memory  in  some  measure  supplied  the 
deficiency  of  manuscripts,  and  probably  pre- 
served much  of  our  early  literature  till  the 
invention  of  printing.*'  We  may  thus  learn, 
that,  although  the  number  of  those  was 
very  few  whose  minds  could  be  elevated  by 
reading,  the  compositions  of  learned  and 
accomplished  men  might  yet  be  familiar  to 
the  people  through  the  agency  of  a  numer- 
ous body  of  singers  and  reciters.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  controversy  about  the 
exact  definition  of  the  minstrel  character — 
whether  the  minstrels  were  themselves  poets 
and  romance -writers,  or  the  depositaries  of 
the  writings  of  others,  and  of  the  traditional 
literature  of  past  generations.  Bitson,  a 
writer  upon  this  subject,  says  :  ''  that  there 
were  individuals  formerly  who  made  it  their 
business  to  wander  up  and  down  the  coun- 
try chanting  romances,  and  singing  songs 
and,  ballads  to  the  harp,  fiddle,  or  more  hum- 
ble and  less  artificial  instruments,  cannot  be 
doubted."  They  were  a  very  numerous  body 
a  century  before  Chaucer;  and  most  inde- 
fatigable in  the  prosecution  of  their  vocation. 
They  even  appear  to  have  become  at  length 
something  of  a  nuisance,  like  the  barrel- 
organs  and  hurdy-gurdies  that  now  infest 
the  (juieter  portions  of  our  towns.  There  is 
a  wnt  or  declaration  of  Edward  XL,  which 
complains  of  the  evil  of  idle  persons,  under 
colour  of  minstrelsy,  being  received  into 
other  men's  houses  to  meat  and.  drink ;  and 
it  then  goes  on  to  direct,  that  to  the  houses 
of  great  people,  no  more  than  three  or  four 
minstrels  of  honour  should  come  at  most  in 
a  day  ;  *'  and  to  the  houses  of  meaner  men, 
that  none  come  unless  he  be  desired ;  and 
such  as  shall  come,  to  hold  themselves  con- 
tented with  meat  and  drink,  and  with  such 
courtesy  as  the  master  of  the  house  will 
show  unto  them  of  his  own  ffood-will*  with- 
out their  asking  of  anything.  Nothing  eaa 
more  clearly  exhibit  the  general  demand  for 
the  services  of  this  body  of  men;  for  the 
very  regulation  as  to  the  nature  of  tbm 
reward,  shows  plainly  that  they  w^e  accns* 
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tomed  to  require  a  liberal  payment,  and  it 
was  only  when  their  demands  began  to 
approach  towards  extortion,  that  the  state 
found  it  needful  to  interfere  with  them. 
After  this  enactment,  they  struggled  on,  in 
a  sort  of  vagabond ish  manner,  sometimes 
prosperous  and  sometimes  depressed,  accord- 
mg  to  the  condition  of  the  country,  till  the 
invention  of  printing  came  to  make  popular 
literature  always  present  in  a  man's  house. 
The  book  of  ballads  or  romances  which  was 
then  to  be  bought,  could  be  constantly 
retained  without  the  incurring  of  any  charges 
for  "  meat  and  drink  ;'*  for,  in  the  words  of 
Richard  de  Bury,  whom  we  quoted  in  the 
beginning,  books  **  are  the  masters  who  in- 
struct us  without  rods,  without  hard  words 
or  anger,  without  clothes  and  money.  If 
you  approach  them,  they  are  not  asleep  :  if, 
investifi^ating,  you  interrogate  them,  they 
conceal  nothing;  if  you  mistake  them,  they 
never  grumble ;  if  you  are  ignorant,  they 
cannot  laugh  at  you."  To  this  truthful  and 
judicious  eulogy,  let  us  append  Milton's  more 
modern  and  more  eloquent  laudation : — 
"  Books,"  says  he,  "  are  not  absolutely  dead 
things,  but  do  contain  a  potency  of  life  in 
them  to  be  as  active  as  that  soul  was  whose 
progeny  they  are  ;  nay,  they  do  preserve,  as 
in  a  phial,  the  purest  efficacy  and  extraction 
of  that  living  intellect  that  bred  them.  I 
know  they  are  as  lively  and  as  vigorously 
productive  as  those  fabulous  dragon  s  teeth  : 
and  being  sown  up  and  down,  may  chance 
to  spring  up  armed  men.  And  ....  unless 
warmess  be  used,  as  good  kill  a  man  as  kill 
a  good  book  :  who  kills  a  man,  kills  a  rea- 
sonable creature — God*8  image  ;  but  he  who 
destroys  a  good  book,  kills  reason  itself — 
kills  the  image  of  God,  as  it  were,  in  the 
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eye.  Many  a  man  lives  a  burden  to  the 
earth ;  but  a  good  book  is  the  precious  life- 
blood  of  a  master-spirit,  embalmed  and 
treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond 
life."* 

The  inesiimable  advantage  of  good  books, 
printing  has  secured  to  us  as  an  inalienable 
possession.  Whosoever  will,  may  at  a  trifling 
cost  procure  them.  These  few  particulars, 
relating  to  the  condition  and  commercial  cir- 
cumstances of  literature  prior  to  the  use  of 
printing,  may  nevertheless  be  intereeting  to 
some  of  the  readers  of  this  Journal.  Taken 
in  contrast  with  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  means  existing  for  its  dissemi- 
nation, they  may  serve  at  least  to  show  the 
great  advances  that  have  been  made  since 
William  Caxton  first  set  up  his  printing-press 
at  Westminster.  To  appreciate  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  present,  it  is  sometimes 
advisable  to  look  into  the  past,  and  to  con- 
template from  that  position  the  higher  ground 
of  benefit  and  convenience  to  which  we  have 
attained.  Without  the  mechanical  contri- 
vance of  printing,  the  thoughts  of  ennobling 
imaginations  of  genius  could  never  have  be* 
come  possessions  to  any  but  the  affluent  and 
*  favoured  few  ;  but  by  means  of  that  imper- 
ishable invention,  tbey  can  now  be  made 
available  to  the  uses  of  all  who  have  learned 
the  simple  art  of  reading;  and  a  man's 
poverty,  unless  it  be  extremely  desperate, 
need  no  longer  hinder  him  from  sharing  in 
the  wealth  of  mind  and  fancy  which  was 
meant  for  the  common  inheritance  of  man- 
kind. 

^  Areopagitiea:  a  Speech  for  the  Libertjf  nf  Ui^ 
lieeneed  PrinHng.  1644. 


The  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  and  the 
Scottish  Language. — Mr.  Henry  Scott 
Riddell,  of  Teviothead,  the  well-known 
author  of  '*  Scotland  Yet,"  and  many  other 
esteemed  and  popular  national  songs,  was 
recently,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Efstablished  Church,  employed 
to  translate  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  into  the 
Lowland  Scotch.     Mr.  Riddell  finished  his 


task  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  he  has  now  been 
informed  that  his  employer  is  no  other  than 
the  Emperor  of  the  French.  The  Emperor, 
he  has  been  given  to  understand,  takes  a 
curious  interest  in  language,  and  it  would 
appear  is  especially  interested  in  the  older 
language  of  Caledonia,  the  country  of  the 
progenitors  of  his  Empress. 
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MODERN    NOVELISTS— OREAT    AND    SMALL 


Greatness  is  always  comparative :  there 
are  few  things  so  hard  to  adjust  as  the  slid- 
ing-scale  of  fame.  We  remember  once  look- 
ing over  a  book  of  autographs,  which  im- 
pressed us  with  an  acute  perception  of  this 
principle.  As  we  turned  over  the  fair  and 
precious  leaves,  we  lighted  upon  name  after 
name  unknown  to  us  as  to  a  savage.  What 
were  these?  They  were  famous  names — 
scraps  of  notes  and  hoarded  signatures  from 
the  great  Professor  this,  and  the  great  Mr. 
that,  gentlemen  who  wrote  F.  R.  S.,  and  a 
score  of  other  initial  letters  against  their 
names,  and  were  ranked  among  the  remarka- 
ble people  of  their  generation.  Yet  we — we 
say  it  with  humiliation — knew  them  not,  and . 
we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  were  not  inferior 
in  this  particular  to  the  mass  of  the  literature- 
loving  public.  They  were  great,  but  only  in 
their  own  sphere.  How  many  spheres  are 
there  entertaining  each  its  own  company  of 
magnets  ?  How  few  who  attain  the  univer- 
sal recognition,  and  are  great  in  the  sight  of 
all  men  !  There  is  not  a  parish  or  a  county 
in  the  three  kingdoms  without  its  eminent 
person — not  an  art  or  a  science  but  has  its 
established  oligarchy  ;  and  the  great  philoso- 
pher, who  maps  the  sky  like  any  familiar 
ocean,  is  not  more  emphatically  distinguish- 
ed among  his  fellows  than  is  some  individual 
workman  in  the  manufactory  from  which 
came  his  great  telescope — so  true  is  it,  in 
spite  of  the  infinite  diversity  of  individual 
constitution,  that  we  have  but  a  series  of 
endless  repetitions  in  the  social  economy  of 
human  nature.  Nor  is  it  much  easier  to  de- 
fine greatness  than  to  limit  the  number  of 
those  for  whom  it  is  claimed.  In  the  genera- 
tion which  has  just  passed,  are  there  not 
two  or  three  grand  names  of  unquestionable 
magnitude  and  influence,  the  secret  of  whose 
power  we  cannot  discover  in  anything  they 
have  left  behind  them  ?  In  fact,  all  that  we 
can  do  when  we  descend  from  that  highest 
platform  whose  occupants  are  visible  to  the 
whole  world,  and  universally  acknowledged, 
18  to  reconcile  the  claims  of  the  lesser  and 
narrower    eminences,   by  permitting  every 


individual  of  them  to  be  great  "in  his 
way." 

And  there  is  no  sphere  in  which  it  is  so 
necessary  to  exercise  this  toleration  as  among 
the  great  army  of  novelists  who  minister  to 
our  pleasures.  In  no  other  department  of 
literature  is  the  field  so  crowded;  in  few 
others  do  success  and  failure  depend  so 
entirely  upon  the  gifts  of  the  artist.  A 
biography,  however  indifferently  executed, 
must  always  have  something  real  in  it. 
History  may  be  intolerably  heavy — may  be 
partial,  or  disingenuous,  or  flippant,  but  still 
it  is  impossible  to  remove  fact  and  signifi- 
cance altogether  from  its  pages.  Fiction,  on 
the  other  band,  has  no  such  foundation  to 
build  upon,  and  it  depends  entirely  on  the 
individual  powers  of  its  professors,  whether 
it  is  merely  a  lying  legend  of  impossible 
people,  or  a  broad  and  noble  picture  of  real 
things  and  real  men.  To  balance  this,  it  is 
also  true  that  few  people  are  without  their 
bit  of  insight,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be, 
and  that  the  greater  portion  of  those  who 
have  the  power  of  speech,  the  trick  of  com- 
position, have  really  seen  or  known  some* 
thing  which  their  neighbors  would  be  the 
better  for  hearing.  So  far  as  it  professes  to 
represent  this  great  crowded  world,  and  the 
broad  lights  and  shadows  of  universal  life, 
with  all  its  depths  and  heights,  its  wonders 
and  mysteries,  there  are  but  few  successful 
artists  in  fiction,  and  these  few  are  of  uni- 
versal fame ;  but  there  remains  many  a  by- 
way and  corner,  many  a  nook  of  secret 
seclusion,  and  homes  of  kindlv  cbarity,  which 
genius  which  is  not  the  highest,  and  minds 
of  a  lower  range  and  scantier  ^perience, 
may  well  be  content  to  embellish  and  illus* 
trate.  Nor  does  it  seldom  happen  that  a 
story-teller  of  this  second  rank  finds  a  straight 
road  and  a  speedy  entrance  Xo  the  natural 
heart  which  has  but  admired  and  wondered 
at  the  master  minstrel's  loftier  tale. 

Place  aux\dame*/  How  does  it  happen 
that  the  cowardice  of  womankind  is  a  fact  bo 
clearly  established,  and  that  so  little  notiee 
is  ever  taken  of  the  desperate  temerity  of 
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this  half  of  the  creation  ?  It  is  in  rain  that 
we  call  to  the  Amazon,  as  the  lookers  on  at 
that  famous  tourney  at  Ashby-dC'la-Zouch 
called  to  the  disinherited  knight,  "Strike 
the  hospitaller's  shield — he  is  weak  in  his 
saddle.  While  we  are  speaking,  the  femi- 
nine knight*errant  rushes  past  us  to  thunder 
upon  the  buckler  of  Bois  Quilbert,  the 
champion  of  champions.  Where  philosophic 
magnets  fear  to  tread,  and  bodies  of  divinity 
approach  with  trembling,  the  fair  novelist 
flies  at  a  gallop.  Her  warfare,  it  is  true,  is 
after  the  manner  of  woman :  there  is  a  rush, 
a  flash,  a  shriek,  and  the  combatant  comes 
forth  from  the  mel6e  trembling  with  delight 
and  terror ;  but  the  sudden  daring  of  her 
attack  puts  bravery  to  shame.  This,  which 
is  the  age  of  so  many  things — of  enlighten* 
ment,  of  science,  of  progress — is  quite  as 
distinctly  the  age  of  female  novelists;  and 
women,  who  rarely  or  never  find  their  way 
to  the  loftiest  class,  have  a  natural  right  and 
claim  to  rank  foremost  in  the  second.  The 
vexed  questions  of  social  morality,  the  grand 
problems  of  human  experience,  are  seldom 
so  summarily  discussed  and  settled  as  in  the 
novels  of  this  day,  which  are  written  by 
women ;  and,  though  we  have  little  reason  to 
complain  of  the  first  group  of  experienced 
novelists  who  lead  our  lists,  we  tremble  to 
encounter  the  sweeping  judgments  and 
wonderful  theories  of  the  very  strange  world 
revealed  to  us  in  the  books  of  many  of  the 
younger  sisterhood. 

No ;  Mrs.  Oore  with  her  shining,  chilly 
sketches — Mrs.  TroUope  with  her  rough  wit 
and  intense  cleverness — Mrs.  Marsh  with  her 
exemplary  and  most  didactic  narratives — are 
orthodox  and  proper  beyond  criticism.  To 
have  remained  so  long  in  possession  of  the 
popular  ear  is  no  small  tribute  to  their 
powers;  and  we  must  join,  to  these  long 
established  and  well  known  names,  the  name 
of  a  writer  more  genial  and  kindly  than  any 
of  them,  and  one  who  has  wisely  rested  long 
upon  her  modest  laurels,  without  entering 
into  competition  with  the  young  and  restless 
powers  of  to-day — Mrs.  8.  C.  Hall.  The 
Iriih  Skeiehes  of  this  lady  resemble  con- 
siderably Miss  Mitford's  beautiful  English 
sketches  in  Our  Village  ;  but  they  are  more 
vigorous  and  picturesque,  and  bright  with  ^ 
animated  and  warm  nationality,  apologetic 
and  defensive,  which  Miss  Mitford,  writing 
of  one  class  of  English  to  another,  had  no 
occasion  to  use. 

The  novel  of  conventional  and  artificial 
life  belongs  to  no  one  so  much  as  to  Mrs. 
Gore.    Who  does  not  know  the  ring  of  her 


regular  sentences? — the  dialogue  which 
chimes  in  exactly  the  same  measure,  whether 
the  speakers  speak  in  a  club,  or  in  the  dowa- 

5er  duchess's  sombre  and  pious  boudoir? 
fammon  is  a  good  representation  of  her  aver- 
age productions ;  and  so  is  Transmutation,  an 
anonymous  novel  recently  published,  in  which, 
if  it  is  not  Mrs.  Gore's,  we  are  wonderfully  de- 
ceived. Even  in  works  of  the  highest  genius 
it  is  seldom  difficult  to  trace  a  family  resem- 
blance between  the  different  creations  of  the 
same  hand ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
that  any  mortal  fancy  could  retain  origin^ity 
through  the  long  period  which  this  lady  has 
spent  in  the  composition  of  novels ;  so  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  we  need  to  pay  especial 
attention  to  the  names;  to  make  ourselves 
quite  sure  that  it  is  a  new  and  not  an  old 
novel  of  Mrs.  Gore's  which  we  have  in  our 
hand.  There  is  the  same  country  house — 
the  same  meek  lady  and  morose  gentleman — 
the  same  "  nice  young  man"  for  hero — and 
the  same  young  ladies,  good  and  naughty, 
in  the  same  white  muslin  and  blue  ribbons. 
There  is  the  same  chorus  kept  up  through 
the  book,  of  conversations  at  clubs  upon 
other  people's  business,  which  the  parties  in- 
terested either  overhear,  or  do  not  overhear, 
as  is  best  for  the  story.  And  so  the  tale 
glides  on  smoothly  and  easily,  its  sorrows 
disturbing  our  placidity  as  little  as  its  joys, 
and  everybody  concerned  having  the  most 
composed  and  tranquil  certainty  as  to  how 
it  is  to  end.  Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Gore's  novels 
have  a  host  of  readers,  and  Mrs.  Gore's 
readers  are  interested.  People  will  be  inter- 
ested, we  suspect,  till  the  end  of  the  world, 
in  the  old,  old  story,  how  Edwin  and  Ange- 
lina fell  in  love  with  each  other ;  how  they 
were  separated,  persecuted,  and  tempted ; 
and  how  their  virtue  and  constancy  triumph- 
ed over  all  their  misfortunes.  And  there  is 
much  vivacity  and  liveliness,  and  a  good 
deal  of  shrewd  observation  in  these  books. 
They  are  amusing,  pleasant  beguilers  of  a 
stray  hour ;  and,  after  all  our  grand  preten- 
sions, how  yaluable  a  property  is  this  in  the 
genus  novel,  which  proclaims  itself  an  ephe* 
meron  in  its  very  name  I  ■ 

Mrs.  Trollops  is  a  different  person.  It 
pleases  this  lady  to  put  her  fortune  to  the 
touch,  whether  she  will  delight  or  disgust  us, 
and  according  to  her  auditors  is  her  success. 
The  bold,  buxom,  daring,  yet  very  foolish 
Mrs.  Barnaby,  seems  to  have  been  a  work 
entirely  after  this  author's  heart,  and  at  which 
she  labored  etm  amore  ;  but  we  cannot  pro- 
fess to  have  the  smallest  scrap  of  admira- 
tion for  Mrs.  Barnaby,  though  there  is  no 
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doubt  that  the  coarse  tricks,  the  coarse 
rouge,  the  transparent  devices,  which  were 
too  barefaced  to  deceive  anybody,  are  per*- 
fectly  kept  ap  throughout  the  book.  We 
are  afraid  it  is  a  fundamental  error  in  a  book 
to  seek,  not  our  admiration  and  interest,  bat 
our  disgust  and  disapprobation  for  its  prin- 
cipal character.  We  do  not  choose  to  leave 
the  hero  or  the  heroine,  whose  fate  we  have 
followed  through  three  volumes,  in  the  hands 
of  Nemesis ;  we  would  much  rather  that  it 
could  be  possible  for  her  to  **  take  a  thought 
and  mend  ;'*  and  though  we  can  resign  to 
poetic  justice  a  secondary  villain,  we  revolt 
against  entering  upon  a  history  which  is 
only  to  end  in  confusion  and  overthrow  to  its 
principal  actor.  That  Mrs.  Barnaby  is  a 
real  kind  of  woman,  it  is  impossible  to  deny ; 
and  the  success  of  her  representation  is  but 
another  proof  of  how  strangely  people  are 
attracted  in  fiction  by  characters  from  which 
they  cannot  keep  themselves  sufficiently  far 
away  in  real  life ;  but  we  do  not  think  the 
creation  of  this  redoubtable  adventurer,  nor 
of  her  companion  portrait,  the  Vicar  of 
WrexhiU,  are  things  which  bring  the  author 
nearer  to  any  heart.  Mrs.  TrolTope  has  the 
same  broad,  coarse  humor,  which,  with  such 
an  odd,  unlooked-for  contrast,  breaks -into 
those  minciog,  genteel  histories  of  Cecilia 
and  Evelina^  which  Johnson  and  Burke  sat 
up  all  night  to  read  ;  and  though  she  deals 
lovingly  with  Mrs.  Barnaby,  there  is  a  venom 
and  bitterness  in  her  picture  of  the  Low 
Church  Vicar,  which  is  not  very  edifying. 
She  is  perhaps  a  cleverer  woman,  but  we 
miss  the  silken  rustle  and  lady-like  pace  of 
her  contemporary,  and  find  Mrs.  Trollope  a 
less  agreeable  companion  than  Mrs.  Gore. 

The  author  of  Emilia  Wyndham  is  of  an 
entirely  distinct  character.  This  lady,  what- 
ever else  she  is,  must  always  be  exemplary. 
We  have  a  distinct  impression  of  a  little 
circle  of  young  ladies,  emancipated  from  the 
school-  room,  but  scarcely  entered  upon  the 
world,  sitting  in  one  of  her  own  pretty, 
orderly,  morning  rooms,  clustered  about  the 
kind,  but  precise  story-teller,  when  we  open 
one  of  her  novels.  They  dare  never  be  so 
much  engrossed  in  the  tale  as  to  forget  the 
''  deportment"  which  their  instructress  is  so 
careful  of ;  and  she  has  leisure  to  pause  now 
and  then  to  bid  some  forgetful  little  one  to  hold 
up  her  head  or  throw  back  her  shoulders. 
Yet  there  is  real  goodness,  some  dramatic 
power,  and  the  natural  instinct  of  telling  a 
story  in  Mrs.  Marsh.  Her  first  and  most 
ambitious  work  is  not  addressed  to  her  audi- 
ence of  young  ladiesi  nor  would  it  be  very 


suitable  for  them ;  but  we  prefer  the  good 
Emilia  to  the  high-souled  and  sinful  Lucy, 
and  feel  that  the  author  is  more  in  her  ele* 
meat  with  one  of  her  own  pleasant  groups 
of  girls — the  good  one  with  her  innocent 
wisdoms,  and  the  other  who  is  not  quite  good, 
with  her  almostequally  innocent  naughtinesses 
— or  with  her  two  lovers,  the  wild,  gay, 
handsome,  young  gallant,  and  the  grave, 
quiet,  passionate  man — than  with  those  mys- 
teries of  sin  and  misery,  which  in  very  ab* 
horrence  and  pity  a  good  woman  is  sometimes 
fascinated  to  look  into,  wondering  whether 
something  may  not  be  found  there  to  account 
for  the  tremendous  fall.  But  the  author  of 
Emilia  Wyndham  has  lost  some  ground 
during  these  last  few  years.  She  has  taken 
to  making  books  rather  than  to  telling  stories, 
and  has  perceptibly  had  the  printing-press 
and  certain  editorial  censors  before  ker, 
instead  of  the  dove's  eyes  of  her  sweet  young 
audience.  Yet  there  is  always  something 
pleasant  in  her  anxious  care  to  point  an  ex- 
ample : — "  My  dear  children,  here  is  the 
good  and  here  is  the  evil,  and  you  see  what 
they  lead  to ;  and  here  again  you  perceive 
how  the  evil  is  overcome  by  the  good,"  is 
the  burden  of  her  tale ;  and  the  world  has 
not  been  slow  to  acknowledge  the  goodness 
that  lies  in  her  old-fashioned  moral,  nor  the 
many  indications  of  power  and  purpose 
which  her  works  contain. 

When  we  leave  these  respectable  elder 
sisters  of  the  literary  corporation,  we  imme- 
diately find  ourselves  on  very  ticklish  ground. 
Ten  years  ago  we  professed  an  orthodox  sys- 
tem of  novel-making.  Our  lovers  were  ham> 
ble  and  devoted — our  ladies  were  beautiful, 
and  might  be  capricious  if  it  pleased  them ; 
and  we  held  it  a  very  proper  and  most  lauda^ 
ble  arrangement  that  Jacob  should  serve 
seven  years  for  Rachel,  and  recorded  it  as 
one  of  the  articles  of  cur  creed ;  and  thai 
the  only  true-love  worth  having  was  thai 
reverent,  knightly,  chivalrous  true-love  which 
consecrated  all  womankind,  and  served  one 
with  fervor  and  enthusiasm.  Such  was  our 
ideal,  and  such  our  system,  in  the  old  halcyon 
days  of  novel-writing ;  when  suddenly  there 
stole  upon  the  scene,  without  either  flourish 
of  trumpets  or  public  proclamation,  a  liiUe 
fierce  incendiary,  doomed  to  turn  the  world 
of  fancy  upside  down.  She  stole  upon  ihe 
scene— pale,  small,  by  no  means  beauUfxil — 
something  of  a  genius,  something  of  a  vixen 
— a  dangerous  little  person,  inimical  to  Ike 
peace  of  society.  After  we  became  acquaint- 
ed with  herseU,  we  were  introduced  to  her 
lover.    Sueh  a  lover  1 — a  Taaty  burly,  sensual 
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Englishman,  one  of  those  Hogarth  men, 
whose  power  consist  in  some  singular  animal 
force  of  life  and  character,  which  it  is  im- 
possihle  to  describe  or  analyze.  Such  a 
wooing! — the  lover  is  rude,  brutal,  cruel. 
The  little  woman  fights  against  him  with 
courage  and  spirit — begins  to  find  the  ex- 
citement and  relish  of  a  new  life  in  this 
struggle — begins  to  think  of  her  antagonist 
all  day  long — falls  into  fierce  lore  and 
jealousy — betrays  herself — is  tantalized  and 
slighted,  to  prove  her  devotion — and  then 
suddenly  seized  upon  and  taken  possession 
of,  with  love  Feveral  degrees  fiercer  than  her 
own.  Then  comes  the  catastrophe  which 
prevents  this  extraordinary  love  from  running 
smooth.  Our  heroine  runs  away  to  save  her- 
self—falls in  love  with  another  man  almost 
as  singular  as  her  first  love — and  very  nearly 
suffers  herself  to  be  reduced  to  marry  this 
unloved  and  unloving  wooer ;  but,  escap- 
ing that  risk,  finally  discovers  that  the 
obstacle  is  removed  which  stood  between  her 
and  her  former  tyrant,  and  rushes  back 
straightway  to  be  graciously  accepted  by  the 
blind  and  weakened  Rochester.  Such  was  the 
impetuous  little  spirit  which  dashed  into  our 
well-ordered  world,  broke  its  boundaries,  and 
defied  its  principles — and  the  most  alarming 
revolution  of  modem  times  has  followed  the 
invasion  of  JaiM  Eyre, 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  speculation 
should  run  wild  about  this  remarkable  pro- 
duction. Sober  people,  with  a  sober  respect 
for  womankind,  and  not  sufficient  penetration 
to  perceive  that  the  grossness  of  the  book  was 
grossness  that  only  could  be  perpetrated  by  a 
womsn,  contested  indignantly  the  sex  of  the 
writer.  The  established  authorities  brought 
forth  proofs  in  the  form  of  incorrect  costume, 
and  errors  in  dress.  Nobody  perceived  that 
it  was  the  new  generation  uHiling  its  colors 
to  its  mast.  No  one  could  understand  that 
this  furious  love- making  was  but  a  wild  de- 
claration of  the  '^  Rights  of  Woman"  in  a  new 
aspect.  The  old  fashioned  deference  and  re- 
spect— the  old  fashioned  wooing — what  were 
they  but  so  many  proofs  of  the  inferior  posi- 
tion  of  the  woman,  to  whom  the  man  conde- 
scended with  the  gracious  courtliness  of  his 
loftier  elevation  I  The  honors  paid  to  her  in 
society — the  pretty  fictions  of  politeness,  they 
were  all  degrading  tokens  of  her  subjection, 
if  she  were  but  sufficiently  enlightened  to  see 
their  true  meaning.  The  man  who  presumed 
to  treat  her  with  reverence  was  one  who  in- 
suited  her  pretensions  ;  while  the  lover  who 
struggled  with  her,  as  he  would  have  strug- 
gled with  another  man,  only  adding  a  certain 


amount  of  contemptuous  brutality,  which  no 
man  would  tolerate,  was  the  onlv  one  who 
truly  recognized  her  claims  of  equality.  "A 
fair  field  and  no  favor,^'  screams  the  represen- 
tative of  womanhood.  "  Let  him  take  me 
captive,  seize  upon  me,  overpower  me  if  he  is 
ihe  better  man — let  us  fight  it  out,  my  weap- 
ons against  his  weapons,  and  see  which  is  the 
strongest.  You  poor  fellow,  do  you  not  see 
how  you  are  insulting  and  humiliating  that 
Rachel,  for  whom  you  serve  seven  years? 
Let  her  feel  she  is  your  equal — make  her  your 
lawful  spoil  by  your  bow  and  by  your  |pear. 
The  cause  of  the  strong  hand  for  ever — and 
let  us  fight  it  out !"  Whereupon  her  heroine 
rushes  into  the  field,  makes  desperate  sorties 
out  of  her  Sebastopol,  blazes  abroad  ammuni- 
tion into  the  skies,  commits  herself  beyond 
redemption,  and  finally  permits  herself  to  be 
ignominiously  captured,  and  seized  upon  with 
a  ferocious  appropriation  which  is  very  much 
unlike  the  noble  and  grand  sentiment  which 
we  used  to  call  love. 

Yes,  it  is  but  a  mere  vulgar  boiling  over  of 
the  political  cauldron,  which  tosses  your 
French  monarch  into  chaoR,  and  makes  a  new 
one  in  his  stead.  Here  is  your  true  revolu- 
tion. France  is  but  one  of  the  western  pow- 
ers ;  woman  is  the  half  of  the  world.  Talk 
of  a  balance  of  power  which  may  be  adjust- 
ed by  taking  a  Crimea  or  fighting  a  dozen 
battles — here  is  a  battle  which  must  always 
be  going  forward — a  balance  of  power  only 
to  be  decided  by  single  combat,  deadly  and 
uncompromising,  where  the  combatants,  so 
far  from  being  guided  by  the  old  punctillios 
of  the  duello,  make  no  secret  of  their  fero- 
city, but  throw  sly  javelins  at  each  other,  in- 
stead of  shaking  hands  before  ihey  begin. 
Do  you  think  that  young  lady  is  an  angelic 
being,  young  gentleman  ?  Do  you  compare 
her  to  roses  and  lilies,  and  stars  and  sun- 
beams, in  your  deluded  imagination?  Do 
you  think  you  would  like  to  *'  deck  and  crown 
your  head  with  bays,"  like  Moulron,  all  for 
the  greater  glory  to  her,  when  she  found  you 
"serve  her  evermore?"  Unhappy  youth? 
^he  is  a  fair  gladiator — ^she  is  not  an  angel. 
In  her  secret  heart  she  longs  to  rush  upon 
you,  and  try  a  grapple  with  you,  to  prove 
her  strength  and  her  equality.  She  has  no 
patience  with  your  flowery  emblems.  Why 
should  she  be  like  a  rose  or  like  a  lily  any 
more  than  yourself?  Are  these  beautiful 
weaklings  the  only  types  you  can  find  of  ker  ? 
And  this  new  Beilona  steps  forth  in  armor, 
throws  down  her  glove,  and  defies  you — to 
conquer  her  if  you  can.  Do  you  like  it,  gen* 
tie  lover  ? — would  you  rather  break  her  head 
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and  win,  or  leave  her  alone  and  love  her  ? 
The  alternative  is  quite  distinct  and  unmis- 
takable— only  do  not  insult  her  with  your 
respect  and  humility,  for  this  is  something 
more  than  she  can  bear. 

These  are  the  doctrines,  startling  and  orig- 
inal, propounded  by  Jane  Eyre;  and  they 
are  not  Jane  Eyre's  opinions  only,  as  we  may 
guess  from  the  host  of  followers  or  imitators 
who  have  copied  them.  There  is  a  degree 
of  refined  indelicacy  possible  to  a  woman, 
which  no  man  can  reach.  Her  very  ignor- 
ance of  evil  seems  to  give  a  certain  piquancy 
and  relish  to  her  attempts  to  realize  it.  She 
gives  a  runaway  far-off  glimpse — a  •  strange 
improper  situation,  and  whenever  she  has 
succeeded  in  raising  a  sufficient  amount  of 
excitement  to  make  it  possible  that  some- 
thing very  wrong  miffht  follow,  she  prevents 
the  wrong  by  a  bold  coup,  and  runs  off  in 
delight.  There  are  some  conversations  be- 
tween Rochester  and  Jane  Eyre  which  no 
man  could  have  dared  to  give — which  only 
could  have  been  given  by  the  overbold- 
ness  of  innocence  and  ignorance  trying  to 
imagine  what  it  never  could  understand, 
and  which  are  as  womanish  as  they  are  un- 
womanly. 

When  all  this  is  said,  Jane  Eyre  remains 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  modern 
times — as  remarkable  as  Villetie,  and  more 
perfect.  We  know  no  one  else  who  has  such 
a  grasp  of  persons  and  places,  and  a  perfect 
command  of  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  looks  of  a  country  under  rain  or 
wind.  There  is  no  fiction  in  these  wonderful 
scenes  of  hers.  The  Yorkshire  dales,  the 
north- country  moor,  the  streets  of  Brussels, 
are  illusions  equally  complete.  Who  does 
not  know  Madame  Beck's  house,  white  and 
square  and  lofty,  with  its  level  rows  of  win- 
dows, its  green  shutters,  and  the  sun  that 
beams  upon  its  blinds,  and  on  the  sultry 
pavement  before  the  door'  ?  How  French  is 
Paul  Emmanuel  and  all  his  accessories! 
How  English  is  Lucy  Snowe  I  We  feel  no 
art  in  these  remarkable  books.  What  we 
feel  is  a  force  which  makes  everything  real — 
a  motion  which  is  irresistible.  We  are  swept 
on  in  the  current,  and  never  draw  breath  till 
the  tale  is  ended.  Afterwards  we  may  dis- 
approve at  our  leisure,  but  it  is  certain  that 
we  have  not  a  moment's  pause  to  be  critical 
till  we  come  to  the  end. 

The  effect  of  a  great  literary  success,  es- 
pecially in  fiction,  is  a  strange  thing  to  ob- 
serve,— the  direct  influence  it  has  on  some 
one  or  two  similar  minds,  and  the  indirect 
bias  which  it  gives  to  a  great  many  others. 


There  is  at  least  one  other  writer  of  consider- 
able gifts,  whose  books  are  all  so  many  re- 
flections  of  Jane  Eyre,    We  meaa  do  die* 
paragement  to  Miss  Kavanagh ;  but  from 
Nathalie  to  Oroice  Lee,  she  has  done  little 
else  than  repeat  the  attractive  story  of  this 
conflict  and  combat  of  love  or  war — ^for  eith* 
er  name  will  do.    Nathalie,  which  is  very 
sunny  and  very   French,  is,  for  these  ita 
characteristic  features,  to  be  endured  and 
forgiven,  closely  though  it  approaches  to  ita 
model ;  but  i>aMy  Bame,  which  is  not  French, 
has  much  less  claim  upon  our  forbearance, 
and  the  last  novel  of  this  author  exaggerates 
the  repetition  beyond  all   toleration.    The 
story  of  Grace  Lee  is  a  story  of  mutual "  ag* 
gravation,"  in  which  the  lady  first  persecuted 
the  gentleman  with  attentions,  kindnesses, 
scorn,  and  love ;  and  the  gentleman  after- 
wards persecutes  the  lady  in  the  self-same 
way.     When  John  Owen  is  worried  into  fall- 
ing in  love  with  her,  it  becomes  Grace  Lee's 
turn  to  exasperate  and  tantalize,  which  she 
does  with  devotion ;  and  it  is  not  till  after  a 
separation  of  many  years,  and  when  they  are 
at  least  middle-aged  people,  that  this  perverse 
couple  are  fairly  settled  at  last.    The  lady 
is  a  pure  heroine  of  romance  throughout,  and 
has  no  probability  in  her ;  but  that  is  a  lesser 
matter ;  and  the  hero,  without  a  single  aoua- 
ble  quality,  so  far  as  appears  in  the  story, 
has  only  to  recommend  him  to  this  same  bit- 
ter strength,  which  we  must  conclude  to  be 
the  sole  heroic  attribute  worth  mentioning 
in  the  judgment  of  the  author.    We  might 
perhaps  trace  the  origin  of  this  passion  for 
strength  further  back  than  Jane  Eyre;  aa 
far  back,  perhaps  as  Mr.  Carlyle's  idolatry  of 
the  *'  Canning  " — the  king,  man,  and  hero. 
But  it  is  a  sad  thing,  with  all  our  cultivation 
and  refinementi  to  be  thrown  back  upon  sheer 
blind  force  as  our  universal  conqueror.     Mr. 
Carlyle's  Thor,  too,  is  a  sweet-hearted  giant, 
and  bears  no  comparison  to  Mr.  Bocheater 
and  Mr.  John  Owen.     We  suspect,  indeed, 
that  Thor  would  be  even  sheepish  in  love, 
and  worship  the  very  footsteps  of  his  prinoesa; 
whereas  it  is  principally  in  love,  and  in  van- 
quishing a  woman,  that  the  strength  of  the 
other  gentleman  seems  to  lie.    Ho,  it  is  no 
Thor,  no  Berseker,  no  mighty  Goth  orNortlK 
man.    One  could  fancy  how  such  a  genuiae 
aad  real  personage  might  eclipse  the  **  manly 
beauty"  of  the  bland  Greek  Apollo,  to  certain 
forms  and  moods  of  mind.    These  ladies* 
however,  are  not  so  solicitous  to  have  some 
one  who  can  conquer  war  or  fortune,  aa  to 
find  some  one  who  can  subdue,  and  role  with 
a  band  of  iron — tberasdves.    Nor  is  the  in- 
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direct  influence  of  this  new  light  in  literature 
less  remarkable. 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  a  sensible  and  considerate 
woman,  and  herself  ranking  high  in  her 
sphere,  has  just  fallen  subject  to  the  same 
delusion.  North  and  South  is  extremely 
clever  as  a  story ;  and,  without  taking  any 
secondary  qualification  to  build  its  merits 
upon,  it  is  perhaps  better  and  livelier  than  any 
of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  previous  works ;  yet  here 
are  still  the  wide  circles  in  the  water,  show- 
ing that  not  far  off  is  the  identical  spot  where 
Jane  Eyre  and  Lucy  Snowe,  in  their  wild 
sport,  have  been  casting  stones ;  here  is  again 
the  desperate,  bitter  quarrel  out  of  which 
love  is  to  come ;  here  is  love  itself,  always 
in  a  fury,  often  looking  eJ^ceedingly  like  ha> 
tred,  and  by  no  means  distinguished  for  its 
good  manners,  or  its  graces  of  speech.  Mrs. 
Gaskell  is  perfect  in  all  the  "  properties  "  of 
her  scene,  and  all  her  secondary  people  are 
well  drawn ;  but  though  her  superb  and 
stately  Margaret  is  by  no  means  a  perfect 
character,  she  does  not  seem  to  us  a  likely 
person  to  fall  in  love  with  the  churlish  and 
ill-natured  Thornton,  whose  "  strong  "  quali- 
ties are  not  more  amiable  than  are  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  other  members  of  his  class 
whom  we  have  before  mentioned.  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell  lingers  much  upon  the  personal,  gifts  of 
her  grand  beauty.  Margaret  has  glorious 
black  hair,  in  which  the  pomegranate  blos- 
soms glow  like  a  flame  ;  she  has  exqusite  full 
lips,  pouted  with  the  breath  of  wonder,  or 
disdam,  or  resentment,  as  the  case  may  be  ; 
she  has  beautiful  rounded  arms,  hanging  with 
a  languid  grace  ;  she  is  altogether  a  splendid 
and  princely  personage ;  and  when,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  Margaret  becomes  an  heiress, 
it  is  somewhat  hard  to  see  her  delivered  over 
to  the  impoverished  Manchester  man,  who  is 
as  ready  to  devour  her  as  ever  was  an  ogre 
in  a  fairy  tale.  The  sober-minded  who  are 
readers  of  novels  will  feel  Mrs.  Gaskelfs  de- 
sertion a  serious  blow.  Shall  all  our  love- 
stories  be  Squabbles  after  this  ?  Shall  we 
have  nothing  but  encounters  of  arms  between 
the  knight  and  the  lady — bitter  personal  al- 
tercations, and  mutual  defiance?  It  is  a 
doleful  prospect ;  and  not  one  of  these  imper- 
rilled  heroines  has  the  good  gift  of  an  irate 
brother  to  exchange  civilities  with  the  love 
making  monster.  There  is  one  consolation : 
Have  we  not  in  these  favored  realms  a  Peace 
Society  ?  And  where  could  these  most  re- 
spectaole  and  influential  brethren  find  a  fairer 
field  ? 

There  is  one  feature  of  resemblance  be- 
tween Mrs.  GaskelFs  last  work  and  Mr. 


Dickens'  Hard  TifMB,  We  are  prepared  in 
both  for  the  discussion  of  an  important  social 
question ;  and  in  both,  the  story  gradually 
slides  off  the  public  topic  to  pursue  a  course 
of  its  own.  North  and  South  has,  of  neces- 
sity, some  good  sketches  of  the  *'  hands ''  and 
their  homes,  but  it  is  Mr.  Thornton's  fierce 
and  rugged  course  of  true  love  to  which  the 
author  is  most  anxious  to  direct  our  atten- 
tion ;  and  we  have  little  time  to  think  of  Hig- 
gins  and  his  trades-union,  in  presence  of  this 
intermitting,  but  always  lively,  warfare  going 
on  beside  them.  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  made  her- 
self an  important  reputation.  The  popular 
mind  seems  to  have  accepted  Mary  Barton 
as  a  true  and  worthy  picture  of  the  class  it 
aims  to  represent ;  and  Ruth,  though  a  great 
blunder  in  art,  does  not  set'm  to  have  les- 
sened the  estimation  in  which  her  audience 
hold  her.  Ruth  is  the  story  of  a  young  girl 
betrayed  and  fallen  while  little  more  than  a 
child — innocent  in  heart,  but  with  her  life 
shipwrecked  at  its  very  earliest  outset ;  and 
Ruth  is  the  sole  heroine  and  subject  of  the 
book.  The  vain  attempts  of  her  friends  to 
conceal  the  irrecoverable  downfall  of  this  poor 
child — the  discovery  that  comes  after  many 
years — ^her  humility  and  devotion  and  death 
— are,  of  course,  the  only  circumstances  in 
which  the  author  can  place  her  unfortunate 
heroine ;  the  mistake  lies  in  choosing  such  a 
heroine  at  all.  Every  pure  feminine  nlind« 
we  suppose,  holds  the  faith  of  Desdemona — 
"  I  do  not  believe  there  b  any  such  woman ;" 
and  the  strong  revulsion  of  dismay  and  hor- 
ror with  which  they  find  themselves  compel- 
led to  admit,  in  some  individual  case,  that 
their  rule  is  not  infallible,  produces  at  once 
the  intense  resentment  with  which  every 
other  woman  regards  the  one  who  has  stain- 
ed her  name  and  fame;  and  that  pitying, 
wondering  fascination  which  so  often  seems 
to  impel  female  writers  to  dwell  upon  these 
wretched  stories,  by  way  of  finding  out  what 
strange  chain  of  causes  there  was,  and  what 
excuse  there  might  be. 

We  will  only  instance  one  other  young 
writer  touched  by  the  spirit  of  Jane  Eyre, 
the  author  of  the  Head  of  the  Family; 
but  the  long  and  most  tantalizing  courtship 
of  Ninian  Graeme,  the  hero  of  this  book, 
with  its  "  many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and 
the  lip,"  is  redeemed  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  lover  here  who  is  humble,  patient,  and 
devoted,  and  not  the  lady.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  talent  in  this  lady's  works,  and  a 
great  deal  of  love.  Alas  I  for  this  hard 
world,  with  all  its  rubs  and  pinches!  how 
soon  it  teaches  us  the  secret  of  harder  st^- 
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gks  than  those  of  love-makiDg.  In  the  last 
work  of  this  writer,  Agatha's  Husband,  we 
have  pleoty  of  quarreling ;  but  these  are 
legitimate  quarrels  between  married  people, 
lawful  sport  with  which  we  have  no  right  to 
interfere,  and  which  the  author  describes 
with  genuine  relish,  and  with  no  small  truth. 
We  suppose  it  is  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  immense  increase  of  novels  that  the  old 
material  should  begin  to  fail.  It  is  hard  to 
be  originHl  in  either  plot  or  character  when 
there  are  such  myriads  of  "  examples'*  tread- 
ing in  the  same  path  as  yourself,  and  prior 
to  you  ;  and  many  a  shift  is  the  unfortunate 
fictionist  compelled  to,  if  he  would  put  some 
novelty  into  his  novel.  We  have  before  us 
at  this  moment  two  different  books,  which 
we  are  constrained  to  class  together  as  nov- 
els of  disease.  The  House  of  Rahy  is  a  tale 
of  a  family  afflicted  with  insanity.  We  have 
first  some  lecrendary  information  about  a 
"  wicked  earl,"  whose  madness  is  furious  and 
vicious,  but  scarcely  known  as  madness  to 
the  world.  Then  comes  his  son,  an  amiable 
and  worthy  gentleman,  who  falls  in  love,  and 
is  refused  by  a  viituous  Margaret  Hastings, 
who  is  deeply  attached  to  him,  but  thinks  it 
a  sin  that  he  should  marry.  In  this  view 
the  gentleman  coincides  for  a  while;  but  ul- 
timately gets  rid  of  his  conscientious  scru- 
ples, and  marries  his  cousin.  Then  comes  a 
second  generation,  the  twin  sons  of  this  cou- 
ple, of  whom  one  inherits  the  family  malady 
in  periodical  fits,  but  in  his  sane  intervals 
shows  the  greater  genius,  takes  an  important 
place  in  society,  and  has  no  weakness  about 
him.  This  is  the  hero  ;  and  he  falls  in  love 
with  a  second  Margaret  Hastings,  the  niece 
of  the  former  one  whom,  however,  more 
self-denying  than  his  father,  he  never  wishes 
to  marry,  but  is  content  to  have  a  very  fer* 
vent  and  loving  friendship  with.  Margaret 
is  a  clergyman's  daughter,  and  being  left 
with  no  great  provision,  accepts  an  appoint- 
ment as  housekeeper  at  Carleton  Castle,  the 
ancestral  house  of  the  family,  where  she  has 
always  been  a  friend  and  favorite,  and  lives 
there,  taking  care  of  her  lover  in  his  dark 
hours,  and  enjoying  his  society  when  he  is  in 
his  proper  mind — all  with  the  fullest  sanc- 
tion of  his  elder  brother  the  earl,  and  Mar- 
garet's friend  the  countess ;  and  so  the  story 
ends.  With  less  incident,  and  also  with  less 
interest.  Miss  Jewsbury  follows  in  the  train 
of  the  anonymous  author  of  Th»  House  of 
Rahy,  The  hereditary  malady  is  the  most 
shadowy  possibility  in  the  world  in  the  family 
of  Constance  Herbert;  but  her  mother,  in 
whose  blood  there  is  no  such  disease  by  cfs- 


scent,  becomes  suddenly  mad,  and  settles 
into  a  hopeless  idiot.  Constance,  too,  has 
an  Aunt  Margaret — Aunt  Margarets  are 
fashionable  in  novels — and  when  she  is  in  all 
the  joyful  excitement  produced  by  her  young 
lover's  first  declaration,  she  is  carried  away 
for  the  first  time  to  see  her  mother,  and  is 
told  how  the  case  stands  with  her,  and  how 
she  is  bound  not  to  marry,  lest  she  should 
transmit  to  others  this  dreadful  inheritance. 
Such  is  the^  argument  of  these  books ;  and 
they  form. one  of  the  many  modern  instances 
of  super-refinement  and  improvement  upon 
the  infallible  laws  of  nature  and  revelation. 
That  there  could  be  anything  which  possibly 
might  make  up  to  t}ie  unfortunate  supposed 
Qhudren — for  whose  sake  Arundel  Raby  will 
not  marry  Margaret,  nor  Constance  Philip — 
for  the  great  calamity  of  being  born,  our  au- 
thors do  not  seem  to  suppose ;  but  Miss 
Jews  bury 's  heroine,  when  she  feels  herself 
very  miserable,  takes  refuge  in  abusing  Pro- 
vidence and  God  for  her  dreadful  privations, 
and  for  the  cruel  injustice  of  creating  her 
under  such  circumstances.  Indeed,  Miss 
Jewsbury's  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  the  only 
business  which  God  has  to  do  with  at  all  is 
to  make  His  creatures  happy,  and  prevent 
those  discourteous  ills  and  misfortunes  from 
laying  hands  upon  them;  and  when  grief 
does  come,  the  unfortunate  afflicted  person 
has  full  permission  to  upbraid  the  great  Au- 
thor of  his  misery,  who  ought  to  have  paid 
attention  to  it,  and  taken  means  to  stay  the 
evil;  nay,  is  quite  justified  in  refusing  alto- 
gether to  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  care- 
less Deity,  who  will  not  exert  himself  to 
keep  troubles  away.  This,  indeed,  seems  a 
very  fashionable  doctrine  in  these  days,  when 
we  have  all  become  so  very  much  kinder  and 
more  charitable  than  the  God  who  preserves 
the  life  in  these  ungrateful  hearts.  Now, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  it  a  great  error  to 
make  any  affliction,  like  that  of  hereditary 
insanity,  the  main  subject  of  a  story.  It 
is  permissible  as  a  secondary  theme:  but 
a  thing  out  of  which  no  satisfactory  re- 
sult (according  to  our  carnal  and  mundane 
ideas  of  happmess)  can  come — is  not  a  fit 
central  point  for  fiction.  The  position  of  the 
lady  housekeeper  and  her  lover  patient,  al* 
ternately  a  madman  and  a  genius,  is  in  the 
highest  degree  uncomfortable,  and  we  cannot 
reconcile  ourselves  to  it  in  any  shape ;  and 
we  have  seen  few  books  so  perfectly  unsatis- 
factory as  Constance  Herbert.  The  anony- 
mous author  has  the  advantage  of  Miss 
Jewsbury — there  is  always  interest,  at  least, 
in  the  House  of  Baby. 
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There  is  one  other  class  of  books,  written 
'*  on  principle,"  and  in^'  which  some  very 
pleasant  results  have  been  attained — books 
which  we  will  not  call  "  religious,"  but  rather 
"  Church"  novels.  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe 
and  Heartsease  are  important  individuals  in 
this  family.  There  is  no  accounting  for  the 
wonderful  rise  of  the  **  bubble  reputation" 
in  many  instances ;  but  though  we  cannot 
admit  that  these  books  deserve  aM  the  ap- 
plause they  have  got,  they  are  still  very 
good  books,  and  worthy  of  a  high  place. 
The  best  thing  in  the  Heir  of  Redclyffe,  to 
our  judgment — though  not  the  pleasantest — 
is  the  wonderful  impersonation  of  a  "prig" 
in  Philip  Morville.  This  intolerable  coxcomo, 
solemn  and  faultless,  does — with  the  best  in- 
tentions — the  villain's  work  in  the  book ;  and 
we  have  no  patience  with  the  cruel  murder 
of  the  good  young  Guy,  to  make  room  for 
this  disagreeable  cousin.  Heartsease,  too,  is 
very  clever  and  lively,  and  has  a  great  deal 
of  character  in  it.  And  there  are  other  un- 
obtrusive books  of  the  class,  which,  putting 
aside  their  High-Churchisms,  and  all  the  lit* 
tie  martyrdoms  their  heroines  suffer  in  the 
cause  of  district- visiting  and  Dorcas  socie- 
ties, have  much  shrewd  appreciation  of  com* 
roon  life,  and  a  quiet  eye  for  a  piece  of  od- 
dity. Such  books  as  Katherine  Ash  ton,  in 
spite  of  their  occasional  tedium,  are  by  no 
means  bad  fare  for  the  young  ladies  of  the 
party  they  represent ;  and  any  liitle  bit  of  fan- 
ciful harm  that  may  be  in  their  mild  Puseyism 
is  more  than  counterbalanced,  in  our  opinion, 
by  a  great  deal  of  substantial  merit. 

We  cannot  deny  that,  in  this  second  rank 
of  Eminence,  the  magnitude  and  variety  of 
the  female  professors  of  our  art  do  somewhat 
pale  the  glory  of  our  literary  craftsmen  of 
the  nobler  sex,  though  it  is  true  that  the 
Broad  Church,  in  the  stalwart  person  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  is  rather  more  than  a 
match  even  for  the  Heir  of  Redelyffe,  the 
roost  notable  of  the  High  Church  novelists. 
Yet  Mr.  Kingsley  himself  will  scarcely 
bold  his  own  by  the  side  of  some  of  the 
lady-writers  whom  we  have  already  men- 
tioned. We  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the 
merits,  as  a  novelbt,  of  this  stout  and  bois- 
terous champion  of  popular  rights,  and  of 
the  unspeakable  latitudes  of  doctrine  to  which 
a  man  may  reach,  while  still  he  sits  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Prayer-book  and  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  as  under  his  own  vine  and  his 
own  fig-tree.  Mr.  Kingsley  is  a  speculatist, 
and  not  a  born  story-teller,  and  we  leave  him 
for  the  present. 

Nor  are  we  sure  that  we  are  quite  justi- 
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I  fied  in  placing  the  name  of  an  American  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  our  own  secondary 
eminences.  If  "the  American  language" 
has  gained  a  certain  right,  by  its  own  pecu- 
liar elegances,  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
mother  tongue,  American  novels  are  still 
more  individually  characteiistic.  Our  good 
neighbors  and  cousins  are  too  smart  not  to 
exhaust  rapidly  all  the  ordinary  **  sensations" 
of  cvery-day  existence.  Adventure  with 
them  is  exhausted  in  the  humorous  slang 
stories  of  the  backwoods ;  they  have  little  his- 
tory to  fall  back  upon ;  their  art  is  still  either 
elementary  or  borrowed ;  and  their  fashion 
— alas  the  day! — is  a  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  what  human  foolishness  may  come 
to  if  it  is  but  sufficiently  pertinacious.  In 
these  circumstances,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
a  morbid  investigation  into  great  secret  pas- 
sions and  crimes — that  a  tinted  and  half- 
perceptible  horror — and  that  the  new  science 
which  is  called  ''anatomy  of  character," 
should  be  in  great  request  among  them. 
For  ourselves,  we  have  small  admiration  of 
of  the  spiritual  dissecting-knife,  however 
skilfully  handled,  and  very  little  tolerance 
for  the  "study  of  character,"  which  hns 
been  quite  a  fashionable  pursuit  for  some 
time  past.  We  would  prefer,  for  our  own 
individual  choice,  to  be  **  taken  to  pieces"  in 
a  neighborly  way,  and  with  legitimate  gos- 
sip of  all  our  antecedents  and  circumstances, 
thaajbo  have  a  small  committee  "  sit  upon'' 
bur  character  and  idiosyncrasies  in  every  in- 
tellectual family  with  which  we  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  upon  visiting  terms.  The 
books  of  Mr.  Hawthorne  are  singular  books  : 
they  introduce  to  us  not  only  an  individual 
mind,  but  a  peculiar  audience;  they  are  not 
stories  into  which  you  enter  and  sympathize, 
but  dramas  of  extraordinary  dumb  show, 
before  which,  in  darkness  and  breathless 
silence,  you  sit  and  look  on,  never  sure  for  a 
moment  that  the  dimly-lighted  stage  before 
you  is  not  to  be  visited  by  the  dioramic 
thunders  of  an  earthquake,  falling  houses, 
moaning  victims,  dismay,  and  horror,  and 
gloom.  Had  the  reputation  of  this  gentle- 
man been  confined  to  his  own  country,  it 
would  have  been  out  of  our  sphere  of  com- 
ment ;  but  he  has  had  great  popularity  oq 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  we  under- 
stand he  is  now  resident,  and  his  booka  have 
perhaps  excited  the  public  curiosity  almost 
as  much  as  the  books  of  Miss  Bronte.  The 
Scarlet  Letter  glows  with  the  lire  of  a  sup- 
pressed, secret,  feverish  excitement ;  it  is  not 
the  glow  of  natural  life,  but  the  hectic  of 
disease  which  burns  upon  the  cheeks  of  ka 
7a 
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actors.  The  proud  woman,  the  fantastic  and 
elfish  child,  the  weak  and  criminal  genius, 
and  the  injured  friend,  the  husband  of  Hes- 
ter, are  exhibited  to  us  rather  as  a  surgeon 
might  exhibit  his  pet  '*  cases,"  than  as  a  poet 
shows  his  men  and  womei^,  brothers  and 
sisters,  to  the  universal  heart.  In  this  book 
the  imagination  of  the  writer  has  been  taxed 
to  supply  a  world  and  a  society  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principal  actors  in  his  feverish 
drama.  The  whole  sky  and  air  are  tropical ; 
and  instead  of  the  gentle  monotony  of  ordi- 
nary existence,  its  long,  wearing,  languid 
sorrows,  its  vulgar  weariness  and  sleep,  we 
have  a  perpetual  strain  of  excitement — a  fire 
that  neither  wanes  nor  lessens,  but  keeps  at 
its  original  scorching  heat  for  years.  The 
landscape  is  parched  and  scathed ;  the 
breeze  is  a  furnace- blast ;  the  volcano  is  mat- 
tering and  growling  in  the  depths  of  the 
earth ;  there  is  an  ominous  stillness,  like  the 
pause  before  a  great  peal  of  thunder.  Nor 
is  the  air  once  clear,  nor  the  fever  dissipated, 
till,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  we  escape  from  the 
unwholesome  fascination  of  this  romance, 
and  find  ourselves  in  a  world  which  is  not 
always  tending  towards  some  catastrophe — 
a  world  where  tears  and  showers  fall  to  re- 
fresh the  soil,  and  where  calamities  do  not 
come  from  the  blind  and  mocking  hands  of 
fate,  but  mixed  with  blessings  and  charities 
from  the  very  gates  of  heaven. 

The  House  of  Seven  Gables  is  not  lessv^- 
markable  nor  less  unwholesome  than  its  pre- 
decessor. The  affectation  of  extreme  home- 
liness and  commonplace  in  the  external  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  mystery  and  secret  of 
the  family  with  which  these  circumstances  are 
interwoven,  is  very  effective  in  its  way ;  and 
if  it  were  not  that  its  horrors  and  its  wonders 
are  protracted  into  tedious  long-windedness, 
we  would  be  disposed  to  admire  the  power 
with  which  these  figures  were  posed  and 
these  situations  made.  But  we  are  never 
contented  with  manufactured  stories.  If 
they  do  not  grow  with  a  sweet  progression 
of  nature,  they  may  please  our  eye,  or  flatter, 
with  a  sense  of  superiority  to  the  multitude, 
our  critical  faculties;  but  we  cannot  take 
such  productions  into  our  heart.  Hephzibah 
Pyncheon  is,  perhaps,  the  most  touching 
picture  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  made,  and  her 
first  attempt  at  shopkeeping,  with  all  its 
little  humiliations  and  trials,  is  a  pitiful  picture, 
true  enough  to  reach  the  heart.  We  can  un- 
derstand how  the  poor  old  gentlewoman 
cries  over  the  scattered  sweetmeats  which 
roU  over  the  floor  when  she  lets  them  fall. 
We  can  comprehend  her  nervousness,  her 


pride,  her  self-humiliation.  There  is  a  spark 
of  human  kindness  in  her,  as  there  is  a  touch 
of  delicate  art  in  the  canker-eaten  roses  in 
the  did  desolate  garden  ;  and  her  devotion  to 
her  brother,  uncouth  and  awkward  as  its  de- 
monstrations are,  has  something  pathetic  in 
it.  The  brother  himself  is  one  of  those  pe- 
culiar individuals  who  owe  their  exbtence  to 
the  spiritual  anatomist  whose  business  it  is 
to  ''  study*'  his  neighbors.  Clifford's  perfect 
selfishness  is  only  an  intense  development  of 
love  for  the  beautiful,  says  his  biographer. 
Hephzibah's  shy  and  awkward  tenderness 
disgusts  and  irritates  rather  than  delights 
him,  because  it  is  his  natural  instinct  to  seek 
beauty,  and  there  is  nothine^  lovely  in  the 
withered  ancient  lady,  in  spite  of  the  deep 
love  at  her  heart.  If  we  are  not  mistaken, 
Mr.  Hawthorne  calls  this  "  poetic,''  this 
hearilessness  of  his  hero,  and  certainly  en- 
deavors to  elevate  it  into  something  higher 
than  the  common  hard  selfishness  which  we 
are  accustomed  to,  both  in  the  world  and  in 
novels.  Whatever  it  may  be  in  America,  we 
should  be  greatly  disappointed  to  find  the 
poetic  temperament  resolved  into  this  vulgar 
sensualism  in  our  own  more  sober  world.  A 
nice  eye  for  external  beauty,  and  a  heart 
closed  to  all  perception  of  the  beauty  of 
other  hearts,  may  make  a  voluptuary,  but 
will  never,  with  any  amount  of  talent  added 
thereto,  make  a  poet.  The  character  is  fit 
enough  for  Harold  Skimpole,  and  comes  in 
admirably  to  make  up  that  capital  sham : 
but  we  entirely  reject  and  disbelieve  it  in  any 
personage  of  more  serious  pretensions.  It  has 
just  originality  enough  to  strike  a  casual  ob- 
server, or  a  rapid  reader,  as  "  somethiug 
new ;"  but  we  know  of  nothing  more  repel- 
lant  or  obnoxious  to  common  humanity,  thA 
a  man  who  rejects,  and  is  disgusted  by,  hon- 
est affections  and  tenderness  of  which  he  b 
entirely  unworthy,  because,  forsooth,  they 
are  not  lovely  in  their  outward  manifestations, 
and  he  has  an  "  eye  for  beauty,"  and  a  fas- 
tidious taste,  which  cannot  endure  anything 
that  is  not  attractive  to  the  eye. 

In  the  death-scene  of  Judge  Pyncheon,  we 
are  wearied  and  worried  out  of  all  the  horror 
and  impressiveness  which  might  have  be^iin 
it,  had  its  author  only  known  when  to  stop« 
Perhaps  there  is  scarcely  such  another  piece 
of  over-description  in  the  language.  The 
situation  is  fairly  worn  to  pieces.  Throi^hoat 
the  book  this  is  the  leading  error.  Bvery- 
thing  is  dwelt  upon  with  a  tedious  minute- 
ness. The  motion  is  slow  and  heavy.  The 
story-teller  holds  our  buttons  and  pours  oiai 
his  sentences  all  in  the  same  cadence*    We 
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feel  ourselves  compelled  to  Bnbmit  and  listen 
to  tbe  long  story.  Bat  even  the  power  and 
fascination  it  undoubtedly  possesses,  does  not 
impel  us  to  forgive  the  author  for  this  inter- 
minable strain  upon  our  patience.  Like  the 
wedding  guest  in  the  Ancient  Mariner,  we 
sit  reluctantly  to  hear  it  out ;  and  when  it  is 
done,  and  no  adequate  reward  is  forthcominff 
of  either  wisdom  or  pleasure,  we  are  injured 
and  indignant,  and  do  not  understand  why 
we  have  been  detained  so  long  to  so  little 
purpose.  For  it  is  no  particular  gratification 
to  Us  to  know  how  Mr.  Hawthorne  studies 
his  subjects — ^how  he  sets  them  in  different 
lights,  like  a  child  with  a  new  toy,  and  gets 
new  glimpses  of  their  character  and  capabili- 
ties— we  want  the  result,  and  not  the  pro- 
cess— ^the  story  completed,  but  not  the  photo- 
gpraphs  from  which  it  is  to  be  made. 

In  the  Bfythsdale  Romance  we  have  still 
less  of  natural  character,  and  more  of  a  dis- 
eased and  morbid  conventional  life.  Ameri- 
can patriots  ought  to  have  no  quarrel  with 
our  saucy  tourists  and  wandering  notabilities, 
in  comparison  with  the  due  and  just  quarrel 
they  have  with  writers  of  their  own.  What 
extraordinary  specimens  of  womankind  are 
Zenobia  and  Priscilla,  the  heroines  of  this 
tale !  What  a  meddling,  curious,  impertinent 
rogue,  a  psychological  Paul  Pry,  is  Miles 
Goverdale,  the  teller  of  the  story !  How 
thoroughly  worn  out  and  blasi  must  that 
young  world  be,  which  gets  up  excitements 
m  its  languid  life,  only  by  means  of  veiled 
ladies,  mysterious  clairvoyants,  rapping 
spirits,  or,  in  a  milder  fashion,  by  sherry- 
cobbler  and  something  cocktails  for  the  men, 
and  lectures  on  the  rights  of  women  for  the 
ladies.  We  enter  this  strange  existence  with 
a  sort  of  wondering  inquiry  whether  any 
evente  ever  take  place  there,  or  if,  instead, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  for  everybody 
to  observe  everybody  else,  and  for  all  society 
to  act  on  the  universal  impulse  of  getting  up 
a  tragedy  somewhere,  for  the  pleasure  of 
looking  at  it :  or  if  that  may  not  be,  of  set- 
ting up  supernatural  intercourse  one  way  or 
another,  and  warming  up  with  occult  and  for- 
bidden influences  the  cold  and  waveless  tide 
of  life.  We  do  not  believe  in  Zenobia  drown- 
ing herself.  It  is  a  piece  of  sham  entirely, 
and  never  impresses  us  with  the  slightest 
idea  of  reality.  Nor  are  we  moved  with  any 
single  emotion  throughout  the  entire  course 
of  the  tale.  There  is  nothing  touching  in  the 
mystery  of  old  Moodie ;  nothing  attractive 
in  the  pale  clairvoyant  Priscilla — the  victim, 
as  we  are  led  to  suppose,  of  Mesmerbm  and 
its  handsome  diabolical  professor.    We  are 


equally  indifferent  to  the  impetious  and 
splendid  Zenobia,  and  to  the  weak  sketchy 
outline  of  Holliogsworth,  whose  *^  stem 
features  are  washed  in  with  the  faintest  water 
colors,  and  who  does  not  seem  capable  of 
anything  but  of  making  these  two  women  fall 
in  love  with  him.  The  sole  thing  that  looks 
true,  and  seems  to  have  blood  in  its  veins,  is 
Silas  Foster,  tbe  .farmer  and  manager  of 
practical  matters  for  the  Utopian  community, 
which  proposes  to  reform  the  world  by 
making  ploughmen  of  themselves.  Could 
they  have  done  it  honestly,  we  cannot  fancy 
any  better  plan  for  the  visionary  inhabitants 
of  tbe  farm  and  the  romance  of  Blytbedale. 
Honest  work  might  do  a  great  deal  for  these 
languid  philosophers;  and  Mr.  Hawthorne 
himself,  we  should  suppose,  could  scarcely 
be  in  great  condition  for  dissecting  his  neigh- 
bors and  their  *'  inner  nature"  after  a  day's 
ploughing  or  reaping  ;  but  mystery.  Mesmer- 
ism, love,  and  jealousy  are  too  many  for  the 
placid  angel  of  agriculture,  and  young  Amer- 
ica by  no  means  makes  a  success  in  its  ex- 
periment, either  by  reforming  others  or  itself. 

After  all,  we  are  not  ethereal  people.  We 
are  neither  fairies  nor  angels.  Even  to  make 
our  conversation — and,  still  more,  to  make 
our  life — we  want  more  than  thoughts  and 
fancies — we  want  things.  You  may  sneer  at 
the  oommonpUce  necessity,  yet  it  is  one ; 
and  it  is  precisely  your  Zenobias  and  Hollings- 
worths,  your  middle-aged  people,  who  have 
broken  loose  from  family  and  kindred,  and 
have  no  events  in  their  life,  who  do  all  ihe 
mischief,  and  make  all  the  sentimentalisms 
and  false  philosophies  in  the  world.  When 
we  come  to  have  no  duties,  except  those  we 
'•  owe  to  ourselves*'  or  "  to  society,"  woe  to 
us  I  Wise  were  the  novelists  of  old,  who 
ended  their  story  with  the  youthful  marriage, 
which  left  the  hero  and  the  heroine  on  the 
threshold  of  the  maturer  dangers  of  life, 
when  fiction  would  not  greatly  aid  them,  but 
when  the  battle-ground,  the  real  conflict, 
enemies  not  to  be  chased  away,  and  sorrows 
unforgetable,  remained.  The  trials  of  youth 
are  safe  ground ;  and  so,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  are  the  trials  of  husbands  and  wives, 
when  they  struggle  with  the  world,  and  not 
with  each  other ;  but  the  solitary  maturer 
men  and  women,  who  have  nothing  happen- 
ing to  them,  who  are  limited  by  no  particular 
duties,  and  have  not  even  the  blessed  neces- 
sity of  working  for  their  daily  bread — these 
are  the  problem  of  the  world :  and  the  novel- 
ist had  need  to  be  wary  who  tries  to  deal  with 
it. 

We  believe  no  one  will  deny  great  talent  to 
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Mr.  Hawthorne ;  and  if  be  would  but  be  brief, 
we  would  admit,  with  greater  satisfaction, 
the  power  of  his  situations,  and  the  effective- 
ness of  his  scenery.  Though  it  is  strange  to 
BS  to  contemplate  the  old  Puritan  exiles 
under  their  new  circumstances,  vexed  with 
sumptuary  laws  and  social  economics— doing 
their  best  in  their  rigid  yet  lofty  optimism  to 
make  a  perfect  commonwealth,  and  only 
making  a  strait  and  narrow  society  instead — 
yet  we  believe  there  is  truth,  as  there  is  force, 
m  the  sketch  of  them  given  in  the  Scarlet 
Letter,  We  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  any 
historical  picture  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  by 
an  American  hand,  giving  a  very  favorable 
view  of  these  pioneers  of  the  new  empire,  or 
sbowhig  anything  of  that  affectionate  ^ju- 
dice  which  we  ourselves  are  subject  to  in 
favor  of  our  special  ancestors.  How  19  this  ? 
Is  it  the  progress  of  enlightenment  which  puts 
an  end  to  human  partialities  ?  Or  is  it  the 
power  of  truth  and  candor  in  our  clever 
cousins,  which  will  not  be  deceived  either  by 
an  appearance  of  goodness,  or  by  a  heredit- 
ary claim  to  their  respect. 

Mr.  Hawthorne,  we  are  afraid,  is  one  of 
those  writers  who  aim  at  an  intellectual  au- 
dience, and  address  themselves  mainly  to  such. 
We  are  greatly  of  opinion  that  this  is  a  mis- 
take and  a  delusion,  and  that  nothing  ffood 
comes  of  it.  The  novelist's  true  audience 
is  the  common  people — the  people  of  ordin- 
ary comprehension  and  every  day  sympathies, 
whatever  their  rank  may  be. 

Our  renewed  acquaintance  with  war,  and 
the  universal  interest  we  have  in  everything 
which  illustrates  to  us  the  life  of  our  gallant 
representatives  in  the  field,  will  no  doubt  re- 
new, to  a  considerable  decree,  the  first  fresh- 
ness of  approbation  with  which  the  public 
hailed  the  works  of  Mr.  Lever.  Though  these 
brisk  and  lively  narratives  are  considerably 
like  each  other,  we  do  not  desire  to  see  a 
more  animated  and  interesting  story  than 
Charles  O'Malley — a  book  which  bears  a 
second  reading ;  and  they  all  show,  more  or 
less,  its  characteristic  qualities.  It  is  not  Mr. 
Lever's  forte,  perhaps,  to  dive  into  the  secret 
heart  of  things,  or  analyze  his  heroes  and  his 
heroines ;  but  who  can  take  a  standing  leap 
like  the  author  of  Harry  Lorrequer?  Who 
can  witch  the  world  with  such  noble  horse- 
manship? He  has  the  true  spring  of  Irish 
humor  and  Irish  shrewdness  in  him.  Mickey 
Fr^  is  as  merry  and  honest  a  rogue  as  ever 
happy  fancy  invented ;  and  all  the  secondary 
bits  of  life  and  character  in  the  home-country 
are  admirable.  We  have  a  ver^  undue  pro- 
pensity to  underrate  these  stones  of  adven- 


ture ;  but  we  think  it  remains  to  be  proved 
that  our  bodes  of  emotion  and  sentiment  are 
really  of  a  higher  class,  as  they  certainly  are 
not  of  a  healthier.  It  is  good  to  be  the  fisvor- 
ite  of  youth-^good  to  awake  the  eager  inter- 
est, the  laugh  which  rings  from  the  heart ; 
and  now  that  the  trumpet  sounds  in  our  ears 
once  more,  it  is  time  to  throw  off  our  super- 
cilious contempt  for  those  manly  feats  of 
strength  and  daring  which  delight  a  boj. 
Outer  life,  life  as  it  goes  on  in  the  world,  m 
sometimes  quite  as  elevated,  and  ocoaaioDaUy 
a  more  important  matter  for  our  observation, 
than  that  life  in  the  heart  which  we  love  so 
much  to  dwell  upon  and  disclose.  A  cam- 
paign against  the  national  enemy,  agitating  a 
thousand  brave  souls  and  widening  its  influ- 
ence to  embrace  a  thousand  homes,  and  to 
touch  every  rank  of  the  community,  is  a 
greater  thing  than  the  campaign  of  a  king  or 
queen  of  hearts,  even  though  it  be  a  quite 
successful  one,  and  result  in  a  few  blighted 
lives  and  long-winded  miseries.  There  is  no 
dulness  in  Mr.  Lever's  dashing,  daring,  rapid 
books.  Of  their  kind  they  are  capital— -al- 
most as  exciting  still  as  even  these  letters 
from  the  Crimea  which  we  seise  so  eagerly. 
A  strange  change  has  passed  upon  the 
thoughts  of  this  peace- loving  nation.  What 
piece  of  abstract  literature,  though  its  writer 
were  laureated  poet  or  throned  philosopher, 
would  not  be  put  aside  to-day  for  the  simple 
letter  of  some  poor  private  from  the  fated 
seat  of  war  ? 

Something  new  I  Happy  people  of  Athens, 
who  had  it  m  their  power  to  say  or  to  hear 
every  day  some  new  thing !    In  our  times  we 
know  no  such  felicity,  and  far  and  wide  are 
our  researches  for  the' prized  and  precious 
novelty  which  it  is  so  hard  to  lay  hands  upon. 
The  "  sensation"  which  it  is  the  design  of  Mr. 
Wilkie  Collins  to  raise  in   our  monotoooos 
bosom,  is — horror.    This  novelist  would  be 
content  to  do  for  our  sakes  what  the  redoubt- 
able FirmiUan  does  for  his  own ;  and,  to  se- 
cure a  shock  for  his  readers,  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  place  his  hero  in  any  frightful  situation. 
Antcnina  is  one  of  those  formidable  novels 
which  are  so  correct  that  there  is  neither  er- 
ror nor  life  left  in  them.    We  dare  not  im- 
pugn a  fold  of  the  faultless  drapery.  We  feel 
perfectly  convinced  that  the  author  has  ^au- 
thority''for  every  piece  of  marble  in  hislaa<J- 
scape,  and  that  the  luckless  critic  would  be 
drowned  under  a  deluge  of  "  examples"  did 
he  venture  to  question  any  bit  of  costume  in 
the  whole  elaborate  book.    Mr.  Collins,  we 
do  not  doubt,  has  studied  his  age  with  the  most 
conscientious  dtligenoe ;  but  he  certainly  hfis 
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not  studied  how  to  keep  the  marks  of  the 
chisel  from  this  prodnctioo,  which  works  out 
its  story  with  a  laborious  solemnity  not  plea- 
sant to  see.  All  the  points  of  this  tale  are 
points  of  horror — ^the  frightful  feast  in  famine- 
stricken  Rome,  with  its  ghastly  introduction 
of  the  old  dead  woman,  who  turns  out  to  be 
the  mother  of  one  of  the  guests,  and  the  still 
more  frightful  catastrophe  of  Qoisvintha,  are 
quite  unequalled  in  tneir  peculiar  qua^ty. 
Nor  is  Banlt  the  tale  of  modem  life,  for  which 
its  author  is  careful  to  inform  us  he  hlu  studied 
as  diligently  as  he  studied  the  antique,  less 
remarkable  in  this  respect.  If  the  wretched 
disfigured  Marmion,  the  vilkiin  of  the  story, 
does  not  haunt  our  slumbers,  it  is  not  Mr. 
GoUins's  fault ;  and  as  all  this  tale  progresses 
artfully  towards  its  concluding  horrors,  and  is 
nothing  without  them,  we  conclude  that  the 
object  of  the  author  is  simply  to  excite  those 
feelings  of  abhorrence  and  loathing  with  which 
we  are  compelled  to  regard  his  catastrophe. 
Modem  life,  no  doubt,  like  every  other,  has 
great  crimes,  calamities,  and  miseries  hidden 
m  its  bosom ;  but  we  are  afraid  that  the  man 
who  judges  by  Basil  of  the  ordinary  existence 
either  of  our  shopkeeping  Sherwins,  or  of  the 
aristocratic  families  who  are  plagued  with 
such  *'  young  sons  ordained  their  father's  soul 
to  cross,"  as  the  hero  of  this  tale,  will  form 
a  very  inadequate  opinion  of  the  life  which, 
even  in  London,  is  made  up  of  every  days  and 
small  events,  and  is  by  no  means  a  series  of 
catastrophes. 

We  suppose  a  Scotsman's  national  pride 
ought  to  be  gratified  by  Christie  JohnsUme; 
but  Scotsmen,  like  other  people,  are  apt  to  be 
perverse,  and  we  are  afraid  we  do  not  quite 
appreciate  the  compliment  paid  by  a  "South- 
ron" who  can  only  handle  it  imperfectly,  to 
our  native  Doric.  There  is  a  certain  sweet 
and  subtle  charm  in  a  language  which  only 
those  to  the  manner  bora  can  express  or  un- 
derstand. The  Scotch  of  Mr.  Beade,  and,  in 
a  less  degree,  the  Scotch  of  Mr.  Kingsley,  is 
too  Scotch  to  be  genuine.  We  can  fancy  that 
the  manuscript  of  liondun,  this  wonderful 
treasure-trove  which  we  hear  so  much  of,  mav 
be  extremely  like  the  handwritioff  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter, only  **  rather  more  so,"  as  uxe  Cockneys 
say ;  for  the  fictitious  writer,  of  course,  is 
bound  to  be  characteristic  in  every  turn  of  his 
pen,  while  upon  our  simple  and  genuine  giant 
there  lay  no  such  comnulsion.  The  S^tch 
of  Sir  Walter  is  vernacular — there  is  no  effort 
in  it ;  neither  Cnddie  Headrigg  nor  Jeanie 
Deans  step  a  strawbreadth  out  of  their  way  to 
secure  a  Scotticism ;  and  some  of  the  more 
delicate  sketches  among  the  collections  of  Mr. 
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Gait  depend  on  the  idiom  and  construction  of 
their  language  a  great  deal  more  than  on  their 
words  for  the  effect  they  produce.  In  Christie 
Johnstone  this  principle  is  entirely  reversed. 
The  words  are  broadly*  coarsely,  elaborately 
Scotch,  but  the  idiom  and  construction  are 
purely  English,  and  the  bloom  is  gone  from 
this  uncouth  dialect,  which  loses  the  fragrance 
of  its  own  spirit  without  gaining  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  other.  Mr.  Beade  has  never  ob- 
served so  closely  asWordsworth  did,  nor  found 
out  what  the  language  is  which  the  poet  re- 
fers to—'*  Such  as  grave  livers  do  in  Scotland 
use ;"  and  one  can  almost  suppose  that  the 
modem  recipe  for  "  makinc;  Scotch"  is  to  cut 
off  all  the  y  a — to  be  careful  always  to  write 
"  awa*'  instead  of  "  away ;"  and  to  pepper  this 
prepared  foundation  with  the  most  ov/re  words 
which  can  be  collected  out  of  an  ancient  or 
modem  glossary.  We  confess  there  are  Scots- 
men of  the  present  day  who  profess  this  sys- 
tem as  much  as  our  English  friends.  Let  any- 
body compare  one  of  Burns's  son^s  with  some 
of  the  pretty  verses  of  our  modern  Scottish 
ballad- makers,  and  they  will  immediately  per- 
ceive the  difference  between  the  Scotch 
which  is  unconscious  and  natural,  and  the 
constrained  and  elaborate  manufacture  of  the 
same. 

Christie  Johnstone,  nevertheless,  is  a  clever 
book ;  and  though  we  cannot  see  how  the  in- 
terests of  art,  or  of  the  heroine,  or  of  the 
public,  are  served  by  making  the  Newhaven 
fisberwoman  an  artist's  wife  in  London,  there 
is  a  grreat  deal  that  is  very  g^ood  in  the  con- 
ception of  Christie  (alas !  it  ought  to  have 
been  i^irsty,  a  harsher  sound),  who  would 
have  been  much  more  fitly  mated  with  some 
bold  fisher  lad,  than  with  the  poor,  aimless 
wishling,  who  has  not  courage  either  to  have 
her  or  want  her,  and  who,  we  are  afraid,  will 
give  Christie  a  great  deal  of  trouble  yet,  now 
that  she  has  married  him.  We  prefer  Peg 
Woffington,  however,  to  her  Scottish  sister. 
The  artist  has  no  difficnltv  here  with  his  tools, 
and  is  at  liberty  to  put  all  his  strength  upon 
his  subject;  and  he  has  produced  a  very 
animated,  bright,  good  picture — though  here 
again,  strangely  enough,  it  is  the  women  of 
the  book  who  are  worth  anything.  The  hero 
is  of  the  poorest  class  of  heroes,  more  like  the 
pet  rascal  of  some  misanthropical  lady  novel- 
ist than  the  production  of  a  man. 

We  dare  not  venture  to  touch  upon  the 
voluminous  glories  of  Mr.  G.  P.  B.  James,  nor 
the  horrors  of  Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth,  nor 
those  dreadful  perfect  little  girls  who  come 
over  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  do 
good  to  the  Britishers,  like  the  heroines  of 
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Queeehy  aod  the  Wide  Wide  World;  and 
there  are  a  host  of  nameless  novelties  of  our 
own  country,  all  worthy  commendation  in  their 
way,  whom  Maga,  did  she  give  all  her  space 
for  the  purpose,  could  scarcely  enclose — so 

freat  a  crowd  are  they — in  her  Temple  of 
ame.  There  are  many  who,  deserting  the 
dangerous  paths  of  terror  and  mystery,  are 
content  to  paint  in  good  Dutch  colors  the 
quiet  life  and  quiet  homes  which  they  see 
every  day.  There  are  not  a  few  photograph- 
ists who  put  down  everything,  attractive  and 
repulsive  alike,  with  a  minute  fidelity  which 
is  remarkable  ;  and  there  is  a  very  good  flying 
squadron  of  merely  pleasant  story-tellers,  who 
do  us  service  unobtrusively,  without  a  great 
deal  of  either  thanks  or  reward.  Of  the 
Dutch  painting  we  have  many  considerable 
professors.  In  a  book  lately  published,  Mat* 
ihew  Paxton,  we  find  a  very  curious  daguer- 


reotype of  a  peculiar  phase  of  manners ;  and 
there  is  excellent  story -telling  in  Major  Ham- 
ley's  Lady  Let,  with  its  three  capital  hero- 
ines; but  this  has  graced  the  columns  of 
Maga  too  recently  to  gain  longer  comment 
at  our  hands ;  for  when  could  our  modesty 
pause  if  we  dwelt  upon  the  novelists  of 
Maga? 

One  would  suppose  that  the  mass  of  novel- 
readers  must  have  greatly  increased  in  theae 
days ;  but  no  novel  exercises  such  a  universal 
fascination' as  fell  to  the  lot  of  those  wonder- 
ful books  which  came  to  the  esffer  public  out 
of  a  mysterious  cloud,  when  the  author  of 
Waverley  was  the  Great  Unknown.  And  to 
think  of  little  imposing  Miss  Bumey,  and 
Burke  silting  up  all  night  with  EveJUna! 
Those  were  the  daysl  Who  would  not  have 
been  the  happy  instrument  of  cheating  Ed- 
mund Burke  out  of  a  night's  rest  ? 


-»♦• 
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THE  COSSACK  PRINCE  AND  THE  PARISIAN  LADY. 


Thb  present  war,  unhappily,  has  made  us  | 
all  but  too  familiar  with  the  aspect  of  the  | 
Cossack  in  the  field  and  in  the  foray ;  but,  | 
happily,  to  most  of  us  he  is  yet  unknown  in 
his  social  intercourse  with  the  civilized  world 
of  Western  Europe  ;  so  we  are  about  to  in- 
troduce to  our  readers  the  celebrated  Platoff, 
hetman  of  the  Cossacks,  as  he  has  been  por- 
trayed to  us  by  the  lively  pen  of  a  French 
lady,  who  became  acquainted  with  him  and 
his  family  during  the  occupation  of  Paris  by 
the  Allied  Powers  in  1814. 

The  younger  Platoff  had  been  quartered  in 
this  lady's  hotel,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
elegant  and  sumptuous  mansions  in  Paris. 
To  this  arrangement  she  of  course  made  no 
objection,  and  wisely  resolved  to  bestow  upon 
her  im welcome  guest  the  hospitality  befitting 
his  rank  and  position. 

Madame  d'Abrantes,  accordingly,  charged 
her  domestics  to  behave  with  all  due  respect 
to  the  princely  intruder,  and  placed  her  con- 
fidential valet  de  chambre  in  close  attendance 
upon  him.  The  domestics  were,  however, 
but  little  disposed  to  yield  their  services  to 


a  Russian.  Day  after  day,  complaints  were 
made  to  his  courtly  hostess  of  the  barbarous 
customs  of  her  guest.  The  femtM  de  charge 
came  to  tell  her,  that  with  such  an  inmate 
she  could  no  longer  manage  the  honseholdy 
for  that  she  could  not  stand  by  aod  see 
things  wantonly  destroyed  aa  they  were 
by  these  Russian  savages.  On  inquiring  from 
the  faithful  Blanche  the  cause  of  her  discom- 
posure, Madame  d'Abrantes  learned  that  the 
primitive  young  hetman  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  to  bed  in  his  boots,  and  with  his  spurs 
on  into  the  bargain ;  so  that  each  morning 
found  the  fine  bed-linen  of  the  duchess  not 
only  dusty  and  blackened,  but  also  torn  in 
shreds  by  these  equestrian  appendages. 

The  Duchess  d'Abrantes  smiled  at  the  in- 
dignation of  her  femme  de  charge,  and  ad- 
vised her  to  have  patience  with  the  ungainlj 
habits  of  her  guest.  It  seemed  to  her  as 
though  the  exhortation  had  been  effdotnsl» 
for  several  days  passed  on  without  any 
new  complaint  bemg  uttered  by  the  thrifty 
Blanche.  At  last,  she  inquired  whether  their 
peniionnaire  had  become  more  civilised. 
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"  No,  indeed,  madame/'  replied  Blanche ; 
*<  bat  I  do  not  fret  myself  so  mnch  about  it 
now»  for  I  have  given  him  the  sheets  which 
are  intended  for  the  stable-servants.  Tbey 
are  only  too  good  for  a  savage  like  him  I 
added  she  in  a  contemptuous  tone. 

The  vaUt  dt  ehambrt  who  was  placed  in 
attendance  on  Platoff,  marked  his  dislike  to 
the  Cossack  in  a  still  more  original  manner, 
and  one  that  might  have  been  less  innocuous 
in  its  results. 

Young  Platoff  had  a  voracious  appetite, 
and  was  very  gluttonous  in  his  tastes.  His 
French  attendants  were  resolved  to  try  and 
cure  him  of  his  gourmandise.  For  thb  pur- 
pose, the  mattre  d*h6tel  purchased  a  strong 
emetic,  and  mixed  some  grains  of  it  in  each 
dish  which  was  prepared  for  his  table.  On 
the  morning  fixed  upon  for  this  experiment, 
ten  or  twelve  dishes  were  served  up  at  his 
breakfast — the  ragouts,  the  sweetmeats,  even 
the  wine  and  brandy,  were  strongly  dosed  by 
his  relentless  foes. 

The  Cossack  ate  voraciously  of  all.  As 
one  dish  after  another  disappeared  before 
him,  the  valet  looked  on  with  inward  glee. 
"Well,"  thought  he,  •'  the  brute  will  be  prop- 
erly punished  1" 

At  last,  breakfast  was  despatched;  and 
after  swallowing  a  large  cup  ofca/i  ^  la  crime, 
and  finishing  his  botUe  of  brandy,  the  het- 
man  yawned,  stretched  himself  two  or  three 
times,  and  threw  himself  upon  his  bed,  from 
whence  hb  sonorous  snores  were  soon  heard 
to  echo  through  the  adjoining  apartments. 
Joseph  listened  with  surprise.  He  expected 
quite  a  different  result  from  the  huge  dose 
which  had  been  administered.  At  last,  he 
grew  alarmed  at  the  prolonged  and  heavy 
slumber  of  the  Cossack.  It  occurred  to  him 
that  he  might,  unawares,  have  poisoned  the 
stranger,  and  he  felt  not  a  little  troubled  at 
the  thought.  To  his  relief,  however,  as 
evenine  approached,  Platoff  suddenly  started 
up,  and  inquired  of  the  valet  what  o'clock  it 
was.  Joseph  replied  it  was  past  five,  and  ex- 
pressed a  polite  hope  that  the  hetman  was  not 
mdisposed. 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  he ;  and  then  swear- 
ing out  one  of  his  accustomed  oaths,  declared 
that  he  was  dyitig  of*  hunger,  and  command- 
ed that  his  dinner  should  be  got  ready  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Joseph  gazed  at  him 
with  a  stupified  air  of  disappointment  and 
surprise. 

*'  Go  at  once,"  resumed  the  hetman, "  and 
desire  the  cook  to  hasten  dinner  as  much  as 
possible.  I  have  not  felt  so  hungry  since  the 
day  I  arrived  in  Paris." 


Joseph  went  down  into  the  kitcheh,  look- 
ing so  bewildered  and  crest-fallen  that  the 
mattre  d*hotel  and  the  cook  both  cried  out 
at  once :  "  Good  heavens,  he  is  not  dead  1" 

"  Dead,  indeed !''  rejoined  Joseph  ;  "  can 
such  fellows  ever  die,  I  wonder  ?  No,  no ; 
he  is  crying  out  for  his  dinner  as  if  he  had 
not  taated  a  morsel  for  the  last  four-and- 
twenty  hours  I" 

'*  His  dinner  1"  repeated  the  mattre  d^hotel 
incredulously — '*  his  dinner,  after  the  dose  we 
have  given  him.  Surely  that  is  not  possi^^ 
ble." 

"It  is  not  only  possible,  but  certain; 
and  be  will  be  in  a  fury  if  it  is  not  served  di- 
rectly," 

^'  Well,  we  must  only  give  him  another  and 
a  stronger  dose." 
**  No,  no,"  replied  Joseph,  whose  conscience 
misgave  him  for  the  part  he  had  acted.  *'  We 
have  done  wrong  already  in  playing  this 
trick  on  the  Cossack  without  madame's 
knowledge ;  and  now  I  will  go  and  tell  her 
all  about  it." 

Madame  d' Abrantes  could  scarcely  lefrain 
from  smiling  as  her  valet  retailed  to  her  this 
extraordinary  experiment ;  but,  assuming  an 
air  of  gravity,  she  expressed  her  disapproval 
of  such  conduct  towards  a  stranger  dwelling 
beneath  her  roof,  and  desired  her  servants, 
under  pain  of  her  heavy  displeasure,  not  to 
play  any  more  tricks  of  the  sort  with  Platoff. 

She  was  by  no  means  sorry,  however, 
when  a  few  days  later  her  uncouth  ffuest 
took  his  departure,  and  was  replaced  oy  a 
far  more  polished  personage.  Monsieur  Vol- 
hinski,  gentleman  of  the  bdL-chamber  to  the 
Emperor  Alexander. 

It  seemed  to  her  now  as  if  she  had  done 
with  the  Platoffs ;  but  one  day  when  M.  Vol- 
hinski  was  paying  his  devoire  to  his  fair  hos- 
tess, he  informed  her  that  the  famous  Platoff, 
and  his  daughter  Madame  Gr^coff — father 
and  sister  to  the  ogre  from  whom  she  had 
so  recently  been  delivered — were  very  desi- 
rous to  become  acquainted  with  the  widow 
of  Napoleon's  first  aide-de-camp,  the  intrepid 
Junot ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  requested 

Sermission  to  present  them  to  her.  Madame 
*Abrantes  ot  course  gave  a  gracious  assent 
to  the  proposal ;  and  a  few  days  later,  M. 
Yolhinski  was  announced  in  company  with 
his  Cossack  friends. 

The  attention  of  Madame  d'Abrantes,  as 
might  be  expeoted  from  a  true  Parisienne, 
was  at  once  attracted  to  the  extraordinary 
costume  of  her  female  yisitor.  Madame 
Gr^coff  was  young,  and  had  a  pleasant  phy- 
siognomy, without^  however,  possessing  any 
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pretensions  to  beanty.  She  was  of  small 
stature,  of  dark  complexion,  and  bedaubed 
with  red  and  white  paint.  In  her  dress,  she 
betrayed  that  half-barbaric  taste  which  de- 
lights in  showy  finery  as  ^ell  as  in  a  profu- 
sion ot  onaments,  placed  without  skill  or 
order  about  her  person.  She  wore  a  dress 
of  rich  yellow  silk,  which  suited  but  ill  with 
the  colour  of  her  eyes.  It  was  yery  badly 
made,  forming  a  sort  of  domino  or  robe  de 
chand>re,  with  short  sleeves,  which  were  the 
tnore  unsuitable  for  a  morning-dress,  as  the 
weather  was  cold  and  changeable.  Her 
arms  were  covered  with  long  white  gloves, 
over  which  were  placed  very  handsome  and 
expensive  bracelets;  and  on  each  of  her 
fingers  was  a  ring.  Even  her  thumb  was 
adorned  in  like  manner.  The  efifect  of  this 
profusion  of  trinkets  over  a  pair  of  gloves 
may  be  more  easily  conceived  than  described. 
And  her  head-dress — it  was  of  such  an  out- 
landish form  that  the  Parisian  ilegante  could 
not  define  to  herself  whether  it  was  a  cap  or 
a  bonnet ;  she  only  knew  it  was  twice  too 
large  for  the  little  head  on  which  it  was 

E laced,  and  that  in  the  attempt  to  fix  it  firm- 
/  there,  it  had  been  sadly  mutilated  and 
spoiled.  As  for  her  chau89ure — she  wore  a 
pair  of  coarse  silk  or  filoselle  stockings,  dyed 
almost  blue ;  and  lar^e  leather  shoes,  which 
showed  themselves  but  too  evidently  from 
beneath  her  fine  yellow  dress,  which  was  as 
much  too  short  in  front  as  it  was  too  long 
behind. 

This  barbarous  chavssure  seemed  almost 
a  social  crime  to  her  courtly  hostess,  who 
dwells  less  complacently  upon  the  remem- 
brance of  Madame  Gr^coff  than  upon  that 
of  her  father,  the  famous  Platoff,  who,  des- 
pite his  uncivilized  deportment,  contrived  to 
win  the  good  graces  of  Madame  d'Abrantes. 
This  remarkable  man  was  at  that  time  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age.  He  was 
tall,  and  of  commanding  aspect ;  had  a  finely 
formed  head ;  and  his  physiognomy  was 
devoid  of  that  savage  expression  common  to 
so  many  of  his  tribe.  He  wore  a  long  robe 
of  blue  cloth,  reaching  nearly  to  his  feet,  and 
plaited  closely  round  liis  waist,  like  a  lady's 
dress.  Around  his  neck  'was  aospended  a 
very  conspicuous  order,  set  in  diamonds, 
which  the  Empress  Catherine  had  had  made 
expressly  for  himself.  At  his  side  hung  a 
Turkish  sabre,  given  him  by  Potemkin,  and 
said  to  be  of  immense  value. 

Neither  Platoflf  nor  his  daughter  could 
speak  a  word  of  French.  They  could  both 
of  them  tallr  a  little  German  and  English ; 
bat  as   Madame  d'Abrantes  was  not  ac- 


quainted with  either  of  these  languages,  the 
conversation  was  carried  on  through  M.  Vol- 
hinski,  who  acted  as  interpreter  to  botii 
parties.  The  hetman  said  many  flattering 
things  of  Junot,  which  were  very  acceptable 
to  his  widow.  M.  Yolhinski  inquiring  of  him 
what  he  thought  of  Madame  d'Abrantes, 
Platoff  bent  one  knee  before  her,  as  if  to  ask 
pardon  for  what  he  was  about  to  do,  and, 
taking  her  by  the  hand,  led  her  to  a  window. 
There  he  examined  her  countenance  so  at> 
tentively  for  some  minutes,  that  she  could 
scarcely  preserve  her  gravity  at  such  an  uo« 
usual  procedure.  At  length,  with  a  low  bow, 
he  conducted  her  back  to  her  seat,  and  said 
some  words  in  Russian  to  Yolhinski  and  his 
daughter.  The  smile  with  which  they  heard 
him,  indicated  that  his  observations  were 
laudatory ;  so  the  duchess  naturally  desired 
to  know  their  purport. 

•*  He  says,"  replied  Yolhinski,  "  that  you 
surely  must  have  the  mind  and  the  soul  of  a 
man  ;  and  that  he  is  convinced  you  are  very 
courageous,  and  have  great  firmness  of  cha- 
racter." 

This,  doubtless,  was  regarded  by  the  Ooa- 
sack  as  the  greatest  compliment  he  could 
pay  to  a  woman.  As  he  was  about  to  con- 
elude  his  visit,  Madame  d' Abrantes's  children 
entered  the  apartment.  One  of  them,  an 
infant  boy  in  his  nurse's  arms,  on  seeing 
the  hetman  in  his  outlandish  robe  and  cap, 
set  up  a  loud  cry,  and  turned  away  his  fiiee 
in  childish  terror.  Platoff  went  over  gently 
to  the  boy,  spoke  to  him  with  his  eyes  rather 
than  his  lips,  and  quickly  won  his  good 
graces ;  so  that  the  little  fellow  allowed  him 
to  take  him  in  his  arms,  and  during  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  played  with  his  briUiant 
decorations,  and  laugned  with  delight  at  the 
magnificent  baubles.  On  returning  the  in* 
fant  to  his  nurse,  Platoff  began  to  laogb,  and 
spoke  a  few  sentences  in  Russian  to  Yol- 
hinski. 

*'  Do  you  know  what  he  says  ?'*  inquired  he. 

"  No." 

**  Well,  he  was  relating  to  me,  that  m  a 
town  of  Champagne,  the  name  of  which  he 
cannot  now  recollect,  a  woman  in  whose 
house  he  was  quartered  seeing  him  take  into 
his  arms  her  child,  a  charming  little  girl  of 
eighteen  months  old,  fell  at  his  feet  bathed 
in  tears,  and  besought  him  to  gi?e  her  back 
her  mfant.  Fortunately,  she  spoke  a  Utile 
German  ;  so  he  understood  her,  and  inquired 
what  she  was  afnud  of. 

"  O  sir  f '  cried  out  the  unhappy  mother, 
clasping  her  hands  in  an  agonv  of  teara» 
'*  pray,  pray,  dcn*t  eat  my  ekUd  P 
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*'  Which  was  the  savage  then — this  woman 
or  me  V*  inquired  Platoff  laughing. 

The  famous  old  hetman,  however  fierce 
and  relentless  he  might  be  in  the  battle-field, 
had  undoubtedly  much  of  that  kindliness  of 
look  and  manner  which,  during  the  more 
peaceful  hours  of  life,  wins  the  good  graces 
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of  both  women  and  children.  His  visit  left 
a  very  favourable  impression  on  Madame 
d'Abrantes,  who,  despite  the  voracious  habits 
of  the  younger  Platoff,  no  longer  thought 
with  horror  and  disgu^  of  the  redoubtable 
hetman  of  the  Cossack  tribes.      . « 
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Our  portrait  gallery  is  enriched  with  a 
fine  engraving,  of  Horaos  Walpolx,  the  cele- 
brated wit,  court-gossip,  and  litterateur.  He 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  was  born  171?.  In  1734  he  went  to 
King's  college,  Cambridge,  and  there  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  elegant  verses  io 
honor  of  Henry  VI.,  the  founder  of  Eton 
school.  Under  the  patron^e  of  his  father, 
he  obtained,  in  1738,  the  office  gf  inspector 
of  exports  and  imports,  which  he  afterwards 
exchanged  for  that  of  u^her  to  the  ex- 
chequer, with  which  he  held  the  place  of 
comptroller  of  the  pipe,  and  of  clerk  of  the 
escheats  in  the  exchequer  for  life,  appoint- 
ments of  the  annual  value  of  nearly  £5,000. 
In  l7d9,  he  was  permitted  by  his  father  to 
travel  on  the  contment,  and  accompanied  by 
Qray  he  made  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy  ; 
but  a  dispute  at  Reggio  unfortunately  sepa- 
rated the  two  friends,  whose  intimacy  was 
again  renewed  in  1 744,  to  the  honor  of  both. 
On  his  return  to  England  in  1741,  he  was 
elected  into  Parliament ;  but  though  he  sat 
in  the  bouse  for  above  twenty-five  years,  he 
never  distinguished  himself  as  a  speaker, 
except  on  one  occasion,  in  defence  of  his 
father,  in  1741.  On  giving  up  his  seat  in 
Parliament,  he  retired  to  his  favorite  house 
at  Strawberry  Hill,  near  Twickenham,  which 
he  had  purchased  in  1747,  and  tastefully 
adorned  with  all  the  striking  features  of 
Gothic  times.  In  this  charming  spot  the  lite- 
rary hermit  established,  in  1757,  a  printing 


press,  where  he  published  first  the  two  sub- 
lime odes  of  his  friend  Gray,  and  afterwards 
edited  other  works  in  an  elegant  and  highly 
finished  style.  On  the  death  of  his  nephew 
in  1791,  he  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Orford,  but  elevation  of  rank  had  no  charms 
for  him.  He  never  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  with  reluctance  sub- 
mitted to  the  respect  or  adulation  of  his 
friends  in  assuming  an  empty  title,  which  he 
contemptuously  called  a  new  name  for  a 
superannuated  old  man  of  seventy- four. 
Respectable  as  a  man  of  letters.  Lord  Orford 
was  distinguished  for  his  extensive  informa- 
tion ;  he  was  polite  in  his  manners,  facetious 
in  his  conversation,  and  in  his  sentiments, 
lively,  intelligent,  and  acute.  If  avarice  and 
vanity  were,  according  to  one  of  his  biogra- 
phers, his  leading  foibles,  affability  and  a 
companionable  temper  were  his  most  dis- 
tingruishing  virtues.  He  was  of  a  benignant 
and  charitable  disposition  ;  but  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  no  man  ever  existed  who 
had  less  the  character  of  a  liberal  patron. 
He  died  2nd  March,  1797,  aged  80.  The 
best  known  of  his  works  are,  a  Catalogue  of 
Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  republished  with 
great  additions  by  Th.  Park,  in  5  vols.  8vo. 
1806 — Historic  Doubts  concerning  Richard 
IH. — Anecdotes  of  Painting,  enlarged  from 
Vertue — the  Castle  of  0  Iran  to,  an  interest- 
ing romance  in  the  marvellous  style,  written 
in  eight  days — ^Essay  on  Modem  Gardening 
— and  the  Mysterious  Mother,  a  tragedy. 
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SIR    JOHN    FALSTAPP. 


About  three  miles  north  of  Yarmouth,  in 
Norfolk,  is  a  small  villHge  called  Caistor.  It 
is  situated  near  the  sea,  and  contains  a  few 
houses  and  a  great  deal  of  sand.  There  are 
a  few  trees  near  it ;  and  those  few  seem  sick- 
ly, as  if  their  growth  were  stunted  by  the 
keen  winds  which  sweep  along  the  coast. 
The  only  object  which  attracts  attention  is  a 
lofty  tower,  surmounted  by  a  slender  flag- 
pole, which  points  towards  the  sky.  On 
nearer  inspection,  it  is  found  to  be  only  a 
ruin.  The  winding  stairs  which  once  led  to 
the  summit  of  the  tower  have  been  removed, 
and  in.  places  the  wall  has  crumbled  away, 
leaving  apertures  through  which  the  winds 
moan  mournfully.  Four  walls  enclose  a  large 
space  of  ground,  but  everything  is  decayed 
and  in  ruins,  though  enough  is  left  to  give 
the  spectator  an  idea  of  its  former  grandeur. 
Here  is  what  was  a  moat,  but  now  a  dry  ditch, 
choked  up  with  mud  and  weeds ;  and  there 
is  a  massive  gate  and  the  remains  of  a  draw- 
bridge. Part  of  a  chapel  is  visible,  where, 
in  times  past,  priests  with  rich  vestments 
sung  the  solemn  mass,  and  instructed  the 
devout  Christians  who  were  assembled  in 
the  way  to  everlasting  life.  But  priests  and 
auditors,  nay,  the  chapel  itself,  are  gone,  and 
nought  remains  but  the  crumbling  stones, 
which  mutely  tell  their  tale. 

The  castle  was  built  by  no  less  a  person- 
age than  Sir  John  Falstafif — honest  Jack 
Falstaff !  Yet  the  brave  knight  bore  a  cha- 
racter far  different  from  that  portrayed  by 
the  immortal  dramatist.  Sir  John  was  no 
bully,  no  boaster,  no  ignorant  boor.  Eng- 
land is  indebted  to  him  for  counsel  and  as- 
sistance in  times  of  danger,  and  ought  not 
entirely  to  forget  the  exploits  of  so  brave 
and  loyal  subject. 

Old  Fuller  tells  us  that  Shakspeare  at 
first  introduced  Sir  John  Oldcaatle  upon  the 
stage ;  but  that  being  resented  on  account 
of  the  high  religious  character  of  the  knight, 
he  gave  his  ideal  creation  a  new  name,  being 
that  of  another  personage  of  the  period, 
whose  real  character  was  scarcely  less  differ- 
ent. 

John  Falstaff,  or,  more  correctly,  Fastolfe, 
was  the  son  of  John  Fastolfe,  a  mariner,  and 
came  into  the  world  about  1379.    He  was 


soon  left  fatherless,  and,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  feudal  times,  was  placed 
under  the  guardianship  of  John  Duke 
of  Bedford,  the  recent  of  France.  He 
afterwards  accompanied  to  Ireland  Thomas 
Duke  of  Clarence,  on  his  appointment  to  the 
governorship  of  that  country.  Whilst  there, 
we  presume,  he  fell  in  love  ;  for  on  St.  Hil- 
ary's day,  1409,  he  married  Millicent,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Robert  Tiptoft,  and  widow  of  Sir 
Stephen  Scrope,  whom,  on  his  wedding-day, 
he  contracted  to  allow  £100  per  annum  for 
pin-money  ;  this  sum  was  regularly  paid  un- 
til her  death,  which  took  place  during  her 
husband's  life  lime. 

The  vice-regent's  court  seems  not  to  have 
suited  the  taste  of  Falstaff,  who  was  more 
addicted  to  fighting  than  lounging  about  in 
idleness.  He  soon,  therefore,  assumed 
another  character,  and,  having  buckled  on 
his  armor,  proceeded  to  France,  where  abun- 
dance of  glory  was  to  be  obtained.  There 
his  braveiy  soon  made  him  known.  In  the 
accounts  of  most  of  the  engagements  of  that 
period,  Falslaff^s  name  occurs  in  the  list  of 
9ombatants.  In  Normandy,  Gascony,  Oui- 
enne,  Anjou,  and  Maine,  his  arm  helped  to 
sustain  the  British  power.  When  Harfleur 
was  taken  in  1415,  he  was  made  lieutenant 
of  the  place,  and  shortly  afterwards  received 
the  honor  of  knighthood.  At  Agincourt,  he 
took  a  noble  prisoner — no  less  a  person  than 
the  Duke  of  Alen^on.  He  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  strife  at  the  taking  of  Rouen,  Caen, 
Falaise,  and  Seez,  and  stormed  numbers  of 
strong  fortresses  and  castles ;  amongst  others, 
the  castle  of  Sill6  le  Guillaume,  for  the  cap- 
ture of  which  he  was  rewarded  by  the  title 
of  baron  in  France. 

Among  other  honours  poured  upon  him, 
he  was  elected  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  At 
his  election,  there  were  an  equal  number  of 
votes  for  our  knight  and  Sir  John  Radcliffe  ; 
whereupon  the  Duke  of  Bedford  gave  the 
casting  vote  in  favor  of  Falstaff,  and  sent  blm 
a  letter  abounding  with  eipressionsof  praise. 
Now,  Monstrelet,  in  his  Chronicle,  states  thai 
Falstaff  was  degraded  from  the  order  on  ac» 
count  of  his  dastardly  conduct  at  the  battle 
of  Patay,  where  he  and  his  followers,  being 
struck  with  terror  at  the  appearance  of  the 
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mysterious  Joan  of  Arc,  took  to  their  heek, 
and  left  the  French  army  in  possession  of 
the  field.  This  tale,  unsupported  by  another 
testimony,  is  utterly  false ;  for  although  it  is 
a  fact  that  Sir  John  was  put  to  flieht  at 
Patav,  the  tale  of  his  being  degraded  from 
the  Order  of  the  Garter,  is  proved  untrue  by 
the  circumstance  of  his  regular  attendance  at 
the  chapters  of  the  order  long  after  the  period 
at  which  his  degradation  is  stated  to  have 
taken  place.  Sbakspeare,  however,  did  not 
forget  this  story;  witness  the  first  part  of 
Henry  VL,  where  Lord  Talbot  says: 

Shame  on  the  Dake  of  Burgundy  and  thee ! 
Ivowed,  base  knight,  when  I  did  meet  thee  next 
•  To  tear  thn  garter  from  thy  craven  leg  (  pluck- 
ing it  off), 
Which  I  have  done,  because  unworthily 
Thou  was  installed  in  that  high  degree. 

The  crowning  exploit  of  Sir  John  was  his 
brnve  conduct  at  the  battle  of  the  Herrings ; 
and  how  could  a  Yarmouth  man  fail  to  con- 
quer in  such  a  battle  ?  With  a  small  band 
of  Englishmen,  he  routed  a  numerous  French 
army,  commanded  by  "le  jeune  et  beau 
Dunois'*  himself.  The  battle  got  its  name 
from  the  circumstance  of  our  knight  making 
a  kind  of  fortification  with  his  wagons,  which 
were  for  the  most  part  full  of  herrings;  for, 
besides  the  army  being  led  by  a  Yarmouth 
man,  the  season  was  Lent,  and  these  two  cir- 
cumstances combined  show  the  reason  of  his 
carrying  so  large  a  quantity  of  that  small  but 
excellent  fish. 

The  year  following  the  afifair  at  Patay  found 
Sir  John  lieutenant  of  Caen ;  and  he  was  sent 
in  1432  as  ambassador  to  the  council  of 
Basle,  where  he  seems  to  have  fulfilled  his 
duty  satisfactorily,  for  he  was  afterwards  sent 
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to  conclude  a  peace  with  France.  A  few 
yearsx  after ^ this  event,  the  good  old  knight 
retired  from  service,  with  glory  and  renown ; 
he  turned  his  steps  towards  his  native  place, 
and,  building  a  castle  at  Caistor,  there  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  die4  ifi  1459, 
and  was  buried  at  the  priory  of  Broomholm. 
His  restine-place  while  dead,  and  his  habita- 
tion whileTiving,  have  bowed  before  the  stroke 
of  time,  and  nothing  now  remains  but  a  few 
mouldering,  crumbling  walls.  A  few  years 
more,  and  all  will  be  gone. 

In  his  retirement,  Sir  John  was  not  oblivi- 
ous of  the  advantages  of  learning.  In  that 
age  little  encouragement  was  given  to  litera- 
ture, but  to  that  little,  he  contributed  a  part. 
The  translation  of  Tully  de  Senectute  was 
made  by  his  order,  and  printed  in  1481,  by 
the  father  of  English  printing.  To  Oxford, 
he  was  a  bountiful  benefactor ;  nor  was  he 
forgetful  of  the  sister  university  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

He  was  intent  in  bis  old  age  upon  found- 
ing a  college  for  seven  priests,  and  the  same ' 
number  of  poor  men :  but  unexpected  difficul- 
ties arrested  its  progress,  and  death  proved 
an  irresistible  obstacle  to  its  completion. 

Such  was  the  Falstaff  of  fact,  a  soldier  of 
courage  and  conduct,  and  altogether,  for  his 
age,  a  worthy  and  respectable  character.  It 
will  always,  probably,  remain  a  mystery  how 
Shakspeare  should  have  thought  of  adopting 
for  his  extraordinary  personation  of  sensuality, 
cowardice,  and  drollery,  the  name,  first  of  a 
virtuous  martyr,  and,  secondly,  of  a  thorough- 
ly noble  soldier.  So  it  was,  however ;  and 
never,  while  the  English  language  endures, 
shall  we  cease  to  recognise  in  the  word  Fal- 
staff, instead  of  a  name  of  honor  and  dignity, 
a  signal  for  raising  mirth. 


-♦•- 


-♦♦■ 


M.  Albxandrb  Dumas.  —  M.  Alexan- 
dre Dumas  writes  to  the  Presse,  that,  un- 
fortunately, the  story  told,  and,  moreover, 
vouched  for,  by  a  correspondent  of  the  In- 
dipendanct  Beige,  of  an  octogenarian  having 
left  him  a  legacy  of  3,000,000f.  is  a  fable. 
He  has  already,  he  says,  received,  on  the 
faith  of  the  announcement,  applications  from 
creditors  for  163,000f ;  so  that,  even  had  the 


news  been  true,  he  would  now  have  only  a 
balance  of  137,000f.  He  throws  out  the 
hint  that  some  kind  friend  may  have  perhaps 
invented  the  story,  in  the  hope  of  putting 
into  the  head  of  some  octogenarian  or  non- 
agenarian to  bequeath  a  fortune  to  him.  In 
that  case,  he  takes  the  will  for  the  deed,  and 
begs  to  thank  his  anonymous  friend. 


